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Ths  history  of  English  parties  siiice  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Beform  Bill,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
stroctiye  chapters  in  the  political  history  of  any 
people.  Much  that  is  interesting  lies  npon  the 
suT&ce.  There  is  seen  at  a  glance  the  presence 
of  new  political  elements.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  Parliamentary  government  there  had 
existed  the  distinction,  more  or  less  broadly 
marked,  of  conservatiYe  politicians  from  re- 
forming politicians, — a  distinction  generally 
eqniyaXent  to  the  defence  of  prerogative  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  popular  rights  on  the  other.  In 
the  straggle  for  the  Beform  Bill,  kingly  prero- 
gative was  exerted  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 
and  the  idols  of  the  populace  became  at  once  the 
sycophants  and  the  maisters  of  the  Court.  Pre- 
sently was  seen  the  recovery  of  Conservatism 
from  an  unnecessary  alarm,  and  ^he  recoil  of 
Democracy  from  an  inevitable  disiappointment. 
The  vanquished  adherents  of  corrupted  consti- 
tutional usages  quickly  discovered  that  what 
they  most  vsdued  had  been  retained,  and  much 
of  the  rest  might  be  retrieved.  The  victims  of 
an  exaggerated  expectation  of  improvement 
almost  as  quickly  discovered  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  if  not  the  power  of  gaining  more. 
The  formation  of  the  great  Peel  party  was  the 
result  of  the  one  discovery — Chartism,  the  re- 
sult of  the  other.  The  Peel  party  placed*  its 
chiefs  in  power;  Chartism  saw  iis  chiefs  dis- 
sppeta  into  prison,  thence  to  emerge  into  im- 
potence. But  the  instructive  contrast  was  not 
yet  complete.  Peel  destroyed  his  party  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  a  resistless  popular 
movement,  and  was  forced  from  office  because  he 
had  exchanged  for  the  headship  of  a  party  the 
idolatry  of  a  nation.  Then  was  demonstrated 
what  Democracy  had  gained  by  the  triumph 
that  seemed  to  have  shattered  Conservatism. 
And  then,  too,  was  exhibited  the  &tuity  of  con- 
tempmury  impressions.  While  every  one  was 
shouting   '< Party  is   dead!"   Peel  was  being 


stung  into  political  death  by  the  fangs  of  a  com 
bination  of  parties  internally  harmonious  as  ''  a 
jar  of  Egyptian  eels,  every  one  wriggling  to  the 
top." 

Parties  were  not  dead, — ^they  were  only  sub- 
divided. In  that  subdivision  there  appeared  a 
great  chance  of  popular  gain.  The  balance  of 
parties  was  destroyed,  and  it  could  only  be  re- 
stored by  accessions  of  public  confidence  to  this 
party  or  to  that.  There  was  no  political  ques- 
tion sufficiently  commanding  public  interest  to 
constitute  a  new  principle  of  cohesion.  The 
Whig  doctrine  of  finality  and  the  popular  weari- 
ness of  Chartism  had  set  aside  the  sufirage  ques- 
tion. The  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  State 
permanentiy  interested  only  a  few  Churchmen 
and  some  Dissenters.  It  was,  therefore,  around 
some  man,  or  group  of  men,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  many  parliamentary  parties,  that  the  in- 
fluences which  make  a  government  must  collect. 
Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen,  andCobden,  were  the 
rival  nuclei.  Russell  had  the  advantage  of  pres- 
tige and  of  actual  possession.  Office  fell  to  him, 
on  Peel's  overthrow,  by  a  most  significant  neces- 
sity. But  neither  tiie  admiration  of  his  heredi- 
tary followers  nor  the  influence  of  office  could 
save  him  from  the  natural  fate  of  littie  men  un- 
blessed by  the  possession  of  a  great  principle. 
Languid  efforts  in  the  old  civil-and-religious- 
liberty  interest,  even  aided  by  the  inveterate 
fidelity  of  Radicals,  foiled  to  avert  an  ignominious 
doom.  Disraeli,  Derby's  lieutenant,  overthrewhim 
in  1852,  as  Peel,  Wellington's  lieutenant,  had 
overthrown  him  in  1835  and  1840.  A  second 
time  Whiggism  perished  of  inanition — a  second 
time  demonstrated  its  incapacity  of  independent 
existence.  But  this  time  Russell  made  Mends 
with  Aberdeen,  as  before  he  had  made  friends 
with  O'Connell;  in  both  cases,  aided  by  the  in- 
definite fears  and  hopes  of  Democracy.  A  coali- 
tion was  constituted.  Aberdeen  and  Russell  took 
with  more  than    the    acauiescence    of 
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Cobden,  a  great  majority,  and  the  watchwords  of 
Peace  and  Reform.  Within  twelye  months,  war 
had  been  proclaimed  and  Eeform  abandoned. 
"Was  this  the  triumph  of  party  over  the  people, 
a  triumph  of  the  people  over  party,  or  the  sub- 
mission of  both  to  events  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  estimate,  in  another 
article  of  this  number,  the  exact  pressure  upon 
the  Gbvetnment  of  popular  sentiment  and  of 
^  that  international  crisis,  that  exigency  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  which  we  loosely  designate 
"  events."  Our  purpose  here  is  simply  to  re- 
mark how  the  now  condition  of  ParHamentary 
parties  affected  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 
There  was  not,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  great  war,  a  division  of  Parliament  into  two 
parties — a  governmental  party,  bent  on  war ;  an 
opposition  party,  denouncing  war  as  "  unneces- 
sary and  unjust."  There  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Ministry,  in  its  corporal  capacity  reluctant  to 
make  war — and  in  the  ministerial  majority,  one 
section  upbraiding  them  with  that  reluctance, 
and  another  section  menacing  them  with  desertion 
if  they  consented  to  make  war,  besides  a  larger 
section  always  and  simply  ministerial.  There  was 
also  an  Opposition  whose  chiefs  accused  the  Go- 
vernment even  of  complicity  with  the  enemy, — 
and  yet  dared  not  frame  a  hostile  resolution.  It  was 
to  be  a  war  for  **  liberty," —  yet  it  was  on  the 
Conservative  benches  that  the  Liberal  advocates 
of  the  war  found  an  applauding  audience.  With 
a  House  of  Commons  thus  unable  to  shape  its 
desires  or  suspicions  into  deeds — a  House  of 
Commons  so  insincere  or  so  infirm  that  the 
sentiments  most  loudly  applauded  from  its 
orators  were  never  put  upon  its  records — what 
chance  was  there  that  the  nation  would  have 
tit  idea  ^f  the  war  fairly  embodied  in  the 
utterances  or  actions  of  the  Government?  A 
Ministry  so  independent  of  Parliamentary  in- 
fluences would  hardly  trouble  itself  to  ascertain, 
or  bind  itself  to  follow,  the  real  intentions  of 
the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Urquhart  might  for- 
malise with  impunity,  on  every  platform  in 
England,  the  impeachment  which  Disraeli  ex- 
pressed only  in  epigram.  Eossuth  was  disdain- 
fully free  to  indoctrinate  millions  with  the  views 
which  Layard  or  Blackett  expounded  to  an 
assembly  which  gave  its  cheers  to  them,  but 
its  votes  to  the  Government. 

The  same  paralysis  of  party  produced  a 
similar,  though  inverted,  residt  in  the  question 
of  Beform.  In  this  case.  Ministers  were  pro- 
fessedly eager  to  act,  and  the  Opposition  not 
professedly  averso  to  discuss.  Yet  nothing  was 
done.  The  ministerial  measure  was  ingeniously 
adapted  to  disarm  Parliamentary  objections^  and 
therefore  to  deter  popular  enthusiasm.  But  one 
section  of  the  majority  disliked  it  as  an  unne- 
cessary innovation;  another  section  suspected 
it  of  inutility,  if  not  of  mischief.  The  Opposi- 
tion availed  itself  of  these  dissensions,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  humble,  the  Government.  A 
Ministiy  that  is  certain  to  prefer  humiliation 


to  retirement,  gives  its  supporters  occasional 
license  to  rebel.  On  this  occasion  the  malcon- 
tents at  least  took  the  licence  to  intrigue ;  and 
the  fear  of  defeat  was  held  equivalent  to  its 
experience.  The  House  was  never  troubled  to 
divide  upon  a  question  commended  to  it  from 
the  Throne  and  confessedly  demanding  settle- 
ment. The  Reform  Bill  perished  without  a 
hostile  vote — just  as  war  had  been  declared  as 
the  alternative  of  resignation. 

Such  is  the  history  of  parties  from  1832  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  1854.  Surely  its 
lessons  are  alike  obvious  and  important.  Surely 
it  teaches  us  that  in  a  representative  assembly 
the  spirit  and  power  of  party  will  never  be  ex- 
tinct, however  its  forms  may  change;  that  a 
party,  though  organised  on  no  very  distinct 
principle,  and  sustained  by  no  public  enthusiasm, 
may  yet,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious, 
resolute  leader,  work  its  way  to  office ;  fiiat  the 
disruption  or  equipoise  of  parties  is  the  people's 
opportunity ;  that  a  strong  Government  may  be 
conquered  to  the  service  of  a  great  public  sen- 
timent ;  but  that  a  feeble  Government,  numeri- 
cally feeble  and  irresolute  in  purpose,  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  public  sentiment  which  it  will 
otherwise  wear  out ;  and  that  of  all  Govern- 
ments, a  Coalition  is  the  least  likely  to  frdfll 
popular  expectation,  or  carry  out  the  popular 
will. 

It  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that  this 
abnormal  condition  of  political  powers — ^this 
virtual  abeyance  of  party  distinctions — ^prevalent 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  would  be 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  progress  of 
the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a  great  in- 
ternational struggle  to  intensify  the  national 
life.  The  people  who  have  sent  forth  armies 
and  fleets  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  show, 
become  presei^tly  conscious  of  an  identity  of  exist- 
ence, a  community  and  earnestness  of  emotion, 
which  they  experience  hardly  in  the  most  unan- 
imous of  domestic  movements.  The  successes, 
and  even  the  disasters,  of  their  arms,  stimulate 
the  pride  and  love  of  country  that  are  dormant 
amid  the  individualising  activities  of  peace.  The 
boor  in  the  furrow  and  the  fisherman  on  the 
coast  feel  both  a  brotherhood  with  their  late 
fellows,  now  the  heroes  of  a  Trafalgar  or  an 
Inkermann.  The  'squire  looks  witli  new  respect 
on  the  peasant-fathers  of  his  son's  regiment. 
Meek-fa^  traders  and  stooping  artisans  look 
erect  and  elated  at  the  tidings  of  apprentices  and 
shop  -  mates  become  fine  soldiers.  Patriotism 
is  now  the  ruling  passion-^the  supreme  object 
of  appeal — the  too  ready  absolvent  from  a  sense 
of  private  responsibility — ^the  equally  fsunle  ally 
of  right  and  of  wrong,  so  that  it  be  but  nationaL 
This  may  seem  the  very  least  likely  state  of 
feeling  from  which  to  resuscitate  old  distinc- 
tions, or  to  raise  new  organisations.  It  is  so — 
for  a  time.  The  Government  at  such  a  season 
has  but  to  be  patrioiie,  and  all  is  forgiven  to  it 
— ^the   most   prodigal   expenditure,  tbe   most 
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arbitrary  administratioii :  the  country  knows  no 
enemy  but  the  power  with  whom  it  is  at  war — 
liberty  is  in  no  danger  but  from  foreign  conquest. 
But  let  a  Government  at  such  a  time  incur  a 
general  suspicion  of  lukewarmness — ^let  it  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  heartiness — ^let  it  omit 
to  flatter  eren  the  follies  of  patriotism,  or  disap- 
point its  extravagant  expectations — and  not  the 
uttermost  dislocation  of  the  constitutional  ma- 
chine will  prevent  its  being  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  Oovemment.  The  offended  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  will  employ  as  its  weapon 
a  party  it  despises,  or  create  for  its  embodiment 
a  party  of  its  own.  The  Whigs  of  1806  were 
willing  enough  to  wage  with  Napoleon  the  war 
which  the  Whigs  of  '93  justly  protested  against 
waging  with  &e  Republic.  But  the  popular 
sentiment  which  sustained  them  at  tiie  one 
period  outran  them  at  the  other.  From  the 
day  when  an  army  of  invasion  was  visible  from 
Dover  and  the  body  of  Nelson  was  borne  to  St. 
Paul's,  there  was  but  one  party  in  England — 
the  Anti-Qallican  party.  It  needed  &e  war 
with  America  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to 
revive  the  popularity  of  Charles  Grey  and 
inspire  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Brougham. 
Not  till  the  enemy  was  conquered  had  the  people 
leisure  to  judge  a  Ministry  that  abundantly 
flattered  the  confidence  it  flagrantly  abused. 

It  is  substantially  in  our  days  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  We  have  embarked  in  a  war 
withBussia — far  more  unanimously  and  zealously 
than  they  embarked  in  a  war  with  France.  The 
two  or  three  dissentient  members  of  the  Com- 
mons represented,  in  this  instance,  a  public 
minority  proportionately  insignificant.  The 
Government  was  in  no  danger  but  from  its  re- 
luctance; and  that  the  English  public,  in  its 
very  pride,  would  rather  attribute  to  an  exces- 
aive  love  of  peace  than  to  a  deficient  love  of 
country.  The  head  of  the  Government  rather 
disdained  than  courted  a  popularity  he  could 
have  cheaply  purchased  ,*  but  his  colleagues  kept 
him  in  place,  with  themselves,  by  professions 
that  for  some  time  were  sure  to  escape  compari- 
son with  deeds.  At  least  one  campaign  might 
be  safely  permitted  to  elapse  without  result 
before  popular  discontent  swelled  into  organic 
opposition.  The  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Nearly  twelve  months  of  war  have  passed,  with- 
out a  single  important  achievement  by  a  Govern- 
ment of  boundless  resources  and  forces  of  bound- 
less capability.  The  tedious  processes  of 
diplomacy  have  brought  about  only  an  unpopu- 
lar alliance,  and  the  almost  equally  tardy 
operations  of  commanders  only  the  explosion  of 
an  isolated  fortress,  the  costly  glory  of  three 
disastrous  victories,  and  the  partial  investment 
of  a  skoDghold  now  more  redoubtable  than  before 
is  the  renown  of  invulnerability.  The  success 
of  this  last  enterprise  is  no  doubt  a  domestic 
neoessify — ^the  imperious  alternative  of  Minis- 
terial destruction.  Failure  before  Sebastopol 
mnld    wBBmedij    encourage    a   Disraeli   smd 


Layard  coalition,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  open  rupture  of  a  divided 
Cabinet.  But  will  success  at  Sebastopol  secure 
the  continuance  of  an  Aberdeen  rule,  and  of  the 
lethargy  of  party  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  wiU.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  may  possibly  so  conduct 
the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national  spirit, — but  it 
cannot  so  direct  the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national 
sentiment.  An  English  energy  of  administration 
is  only  one  of  two  essentials  to  the  continued 
popularity  of  so  costly  a  struggle — an  English 
liberality  of  object  is  the  other.  The  first, 
Newcastle  is  just  as  likely  as  Palmerston  to  dis- 
play— the  second,  Palmerston  is  at  least  as 
unlikely  as  Ne\^castle  to  entertain.  iTor  are 
any  of  the  Parliamentary  parties  Ukely  to  meet  * 
this  latter  requirement.  Ihr  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  national  mind,  a  national  pabtt 
must  be  created. 

We  have  heard  of  the  creation  of  such  a  party. 
About  two  months  ago,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced, in  quite  commonplace  typography,  that 
great  public  meetings  at  Newcastle  and  Shef- 
field, demanding  that  the  restoration  of  Poland 
be  included  in  the  objects  of  the  war,  had  been 
followed  by  a  private  meeting  of  gentlemen 
influential  in  those  towns ;  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  National 
Party  upon  three  bases^ — (1)  sympathy  with  the 
European  nationalities;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
secrecy  in  diplomacy;  (3)  the  establishmfiht  of 
domestic  self-goyernment.  We  had  heard  little 
before,  and  have  heard  nothing  since,  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  emanat^  these  resolu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  circum- 
stance sufficiently  significant  to  make  it  our 
starting-point  in  a  survey  of  contemporary 
politics. 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article,  to  remove  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  nationality  and  partisanship ;  for 
we  have  shown  that  a  popular  sentiment  strong 
as  was  Chartism,  utterly  failed  to  impress  the 
parties  it  unwisdy  despised — whereas,  first  Con- 
servatism, and  subsequently  Anti-Com-law-ism, 
conquered,  by  the  diligent  use  of  party  tactics, 
the  parties  by  whom  they  were  despised.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  to 
establish  an  independent  Parliamentary  existence 
is  the  indispensable  policy  of  those  who  are 
proudly  conscious  theirs  is  the  national  idea. 
We  proceed,  on  this  assumption,  to  controvert 
an  alleged  incongruity  between  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  primary  object  of  this  national 
party. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  only  a  domestic 
interest  would  unite  so  many  citizens  of  one 
country  as  to  redeem  from  the  ridiculous,  self- 
description  by  their  country's  name.  Especially 
might  this  be  supposed  of  islanders.  Ajid  still 
more  especially  might  the  supposition  be  made 
of  Englishmen — notoriously  contemptuous  in 
their  insular  prejudices,  and  proudly  careless  of 
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continental  politics — ^now,  as  when  Shakespere 
made  Austria  say  it,  entrenched  within 

that  wall,  that  white-fiiced  shore. 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  firom  other  lands  her  islanders, 

— ^-^  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpose. 

But  no  amount  of  supposition  will  weigh  against 
the  fact,  that  Englishmen  have  always  been  as 
proudly  sympathetic  with  nations  in  distress  as 
proudly  defiant  of  nations  in  arms.  It  is  a 
characteristic  that  gleams  with  diamond  bril- 
liancy through  their  literature,  and  that  embalms 
some  of  the  obscurest  passages  of  their  Jiistory. 
A  Jerusalem  prelate  preach^  us  into  a  crusade 
not  more  for  the  Sepulchre  than  for  the  Christ- 
ians,— and  a  Greek  emperor,  suppliant  for  help 
against  the  Turks,  received  at  least  promises. 
Waller,  "  maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse," 
is  best  remembered  for  these  lines  of  his  Pane- 
gyric to  the  Lord  Protector : — 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Ot  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankmd: —  ^ 

and  they  are  probably  the  only  lines  of  that 
panegyric  which  he  never  repented  writing. 
Milton's  sonnet  "On  tiie  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont  '*  is  the  oftenest-quoted  of  all  those 
unappreciated  beauties ;  and  the  interference  of 
Cromwell  for  the  "  slaughtered  saints  "  whose 
"moans  the  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and 
they  to  heaven,"  is  extolled  even  by  disbelievers 
in  his  godliness  and  greatness.  That  we  gave 
shelter  a^d  succottr  to  Protestant  fugitives  from 
foreign  persecution,  while  we  persecuted  Puritans 
and  Papists  at  home,  is  a  glory  that  all  the  sects 
of  to-day  would  share.  We  were  hurried  into 
the  war  with  revolutionary  France  under  the 
delusion  of  avenging  the  innocent  and  reinstat- 
ing the  wronged.  There  has  not  occurred  an  in- 
surrection since  the  Congress  of  Verona  but  we 
have  subscribed  for  its  prosecution  and  wel- 
comed its  victims.  Wo  sent  Sir  Eobert  Wilson 
to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  their  Government 
and  their  neighbours,  and  Lord  Cochrane  to  help 
the  South  Americans  against  their  mother  coim- 
try,  Spain.  The  Greeks  enjoyed,  while  a  slave 
race,  a  sympathy  even  more  intense  than  our 
present  aversion.  Poland  has  been  with  us  a 
theme  of  declamation  in  poetry  and  prose  since 
her  first  partition.  Her  straggle  of  1831  di- 
vided with  the  Keform  Bill  our  popular  solici- 
tude ;  and  even  a  Reform  Ministry  dared  not 
persist  in  refusing  alms  to  the  fugitives.  The 
Italians  andHungarians  have  since  been  watched 
with  equal  anxiety,  and  welcomed  with  equal 
ardour.  In  Engknd  alone,  of  all  European 
countries,  are  the  unsuccessM  soldiers  of  revo- 
lution assured  of  an  asylum,  and  honoured  with 
an  audience.  Our  reiadiness  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms — to  aid  them  from  our  purses 
and  introduce  them  to  our  daughters — even  ex- 
posei  us  to  the  impositions  of  adyenturers  and 


the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  Mr.  Bull  of 
the  novelists  and  playwrights  has  always  a  kick 
for  the  foreigners  he  visits  abroad,  and  a  hand 
for  the  foreigners  who  visit  him  at  home.  The 
Mr.  Bull  of  whom  statesmen  must  take  account 
is  not  thus  arrogant  and  verdant :  he  is  gene- 
rous and  discriminative.  While  resolutely  hos- 
pitable to  frigitives  from  whatever  danger — 
runaway  kings  and  runaway  rebels — he  reserves 
his  hearty  welcomes  for  the  vanquished  in  a  war 
of  independence .  Without  defining  to  himself  the 
logical  difference,  he  shows  even  too  deUcat©  a 
discrimination  between  the  insurgent  against 
domestic  tyranny  and  the  insurgent  against 
foreign  oppression.  The  Republicans  of  France 
and  Germany  have  never  attracted  a  tithe  of  the 
sympathy  and  attention  enjoyed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  and  Hungary,  who  were 
understood  to  be  battling  less  for  liberty  than 
for  fatherland.  Kossuth  owed  the  «plendour  of 
his  reception  to  his  ability  and  determination  in 
making  known  the  real  facts  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  Mazzini  is  comparatively  uncared  for, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  have  at  heart  rather 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  republic  than  of 
Italian  independence.  But  with  these  Kmita- 
tions,  we  maintain  tiiat  there  is  no  English  sen- 
timent more  imiversal  and  profound — ^more  in- 
dependent of  rank,  creed,  or  party — than  that  of 
sympathy  with  the  denationalised  nationalities 
of  Europe, — a  sympathy  splendidly  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  musically 
confessed  in  every  drawing-room,  touchingly 
evinced  by  many  a  kindness  done  by  the  poor  to' 
the  yet  poorer  exile,  and  grandly  proclaimed  by 
the  multitudinous  voices  of  Kossuth  demon- 
strations. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  first  of  the  three  bases 
laid  down  by  the  Newcastle  and  Sheffield  com- 
mittee is  as  broad  and  deep  as  any  that  could  be 
found — broad  as  our  patriotism,  and  deeper  far 
than  that  merely  anti-Russian  feeling  which  is 
now  the  synonyme  of  patriotism.  There  is  as 
little  of  natural  antipathy  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Russian  as  of  natural  affinity  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  the  Turk.  It  is  only 
by  successive  fits  of  indignation  at  Russian  fraud 
and  violence,  that  we  have  been  brought  to  our 
present  height  of  fervour  and  resolve.  The 
triple  partition  and  final  destruction  of  Poland 
— the  invasion  of  Hungary — the  demanded  sur- 
render of  ftigitives,  deposited  in  the  sluggish 
heart  of  England  the  seeds  of  that  godlike 
rage  which  arguments  of  political  interest  and 
warnings  of  remote  danger  would  never  have 
excited.  What  care  we,  as  a  people,  about 
the  balance  of  power,  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  or  other  such  diplomatic 
figments?  What  spells  could  such  old-world 
phrases  exert  upon  a  people  prospering  by 
peace,  and  therefore  loving  peace?  WTio 
will  deny  that  war  with  France,  with 
America,  with  any  power  on  earth  but  Russiay 
would  have  been  too  intensely  unpopular  even 
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for  BUggestion  ?  Who  can  discover  in  any  con- 
tingency short  of  invasion,  a  motive  for  the 
alaoity  in  voting  and  equipping  we  now  behold  ? 
For  the  Principalities,  England  cares  no  more 
than  for  Cuba, — ^whose  annexation  by  the 
United  States  would  as  certainly  fail  to  make  us 
fight  as  it  would  certainly  make  our  diplomatists 
squabble.  Turkey  and  Spain  are  pretty  equally 
contemned  by  a  people  whose  very  strength 
renders  them  contemptuous  of  the  decadent. 
Russia  would  have  been  as  welcome  to  Moldavia 
as  France  to  Algeria,  but  for  her  antecedent 
crimes.  It  was  to  punish  them,  and  to  prevent 
tiieir  repetition,  that  we  took  up  arms.  It  was 
less  to  secure  Turkey  from  f ur&ier  aggressions 
than  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Exirope  in  general, 
that  we  demanded  the  proclamation  of  war,  and 
its  simultaneous  prosecution  on  both  sides  of  the 
Continent.  Ministers,  it  is  true,  made  no  men- 
tion of  Poland  or  Hungary  in  liieir  gentle  im- 
peachments of  the  Czar:  they  talked  only  in 
delusive  ambiguities  of  civilisation  and  liberty. 
Parliamentary  orators  never  uttered  the  words 
but  with  the  craven  courage  of  men  in  a  ro- 
mance, half  expecting  the  universe  to  dissolve 
before  the  forbidden  syllables.  But  the  people 
everywhere  had  them  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
lips,  l^ot  only  did  the  leading  newspapers,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  continually  identify  the 
name  of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey,  but  all 
public  meetings  on  the  war,  openly  or  tacitly, 
acknowledged  the  same  idea.  From  many  of  the 
great  towns  have  gone  up  memorials  to  the 
Oovemment  expressly  asserting  it.  At  agri- 
eultural  dinners  it  has  been  announced  with  en- 
thusiasm. Every  parish  has  had  its  Patriotic 
Fund  meeting — ^but  at  which  of  these  was  there 
heard  a  speaker  who  ventured  to  contravene  it  ? 
If  th^^  were  no  better  test,  the  universal  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  Austria  would  establish  our 
position.  There  has  been  no  parallel  in  our 
memory  to  the  universality  and  permanence  of 
the  sentiment  which  generalises  the  war  with 
Buseia  into  a  war  of  European  sympathies. 

There  is  no  domestic  difficulty  —  it  should 
be  further  remarked — in  the  way  of  the  organi- 
sation of  this  prevalent,  abiding  sentiment.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  Englishmen  differ 
upon  no^iing  so  little  as  upon  questions  of 
fbrcign  policy.  When  such  questions  are  faxrlj 
put  before  them,  an  almost  unanimous  judgment 
18  obtained,  ibid  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
dijferences  of  opinion  and  competitions  of  in- 
terest that  divide  us  at  home,  have  no  existence 
— K>r  are  but  fiEuntly  adumbrated — in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  We  may  be  conser- 
vative or  progressive — ^we  may  desire  simply 
to  retain  or  greatly  to  change  our  home  institu- 
tions— our  governmental  theories  may  be  mo- 
narchical or  republican;  our  theory  of  inter- 
national relations  that  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention— ^but  we  can  all  agree  in  admira- 
tion of  the  patriotism  which  defends  to  the 
dsath  a  violate  soil,  or  m  outrpged  constitution. 


Our  class  interests  may  fiercely  divide  us  on 
every  project  of  finance;  town  and  country 
may  be  for  some  while  longer  mutually  anti- 
pathetic whenever  a  tax  is  to  be  imposed  or  re- 
mitted ;  the  terrible  feuds  of  capital  and  labour 
may  be  frequent  as  the  fluctuations  of  trade ; 
but  neither  manufacturer  nor  agriculturist, 
neither  master  nor  men,  can  discover  a  trade 
interest  in  the  extirpation  of  a  nation.  Even 
our  religious  divisions,  widest  and  fiercest  of 
all,  but  little  affect  our  views  of  kingly  crimes : 
Catholic  Poland  and  Protestant  Hungary  find 
sympathisers  of  equal  warmth  among  English  re- 
ligionists of  either  denomination.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  united 
action  which  wo  remember  to  have  seen,  have 
arisen  out  of  continental  events.  Kossuth  was 
not  more  heartily  welcomed  at  the  great  port  of 
Southampton  than  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Win- 
chester. The  yeomen  and  villagers  of  the 
county  crowded  upon  his  route.  The  corpora- 
tion of  London— one  of  the  least  democratic  as- 
semblies in  the  world — ^paid  him  cordial  honour ; 
and  its  busy  population  stood  on  its  main  tho- 
roughfare, though  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  to 
make  a  kingly  progress  of  his  way  to 
a  chamber  crowded  with  civic  and  com- 
mercial magnates.  The  twin  industries  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  rivalled  each  other  in 
his  reception.  The  masters  and  operatives  of 
Lancashire  were  equally  represented  in  the 
hundred  thousand  applications  for  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  Free -trade  Hall  when  he  was  to 
speak  there.  Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital 
of  Scotland,  welcomed  him  with  a  Caledonian 
fervour ;  though  her  editors  have  since  criticised 
him  witii  Caledonian  coolness.  We  speak  not 
without  knowledge  when  we  add,  that  by  the 
stalwart  men  of  Kent,  the  strong-willed  yeomen 
of  East- Anglia,  and  those  Midland  and  I^rthem 
agriculturists  who  are  making  their  vocation  a 
science,  the  Hungarian  orator  would  not  be  less 
heartily  applauded  for  his  country's  sake,  though 
his  eloquence  might  be  less  appreciated.  It  is 
highly  significant  of  our  doctrine,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  independent  propositions 
of  Polish  independence  was  made  by  tiie  Tory 
Sir  John  TroUope  at  a  Lincolnshire  market  feast. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  the 
operative  expression  of  this  powerful  sentiment 
that  it  receive  organic  expression.  That  it  has 
been  hitherto  only  diffused  and  impersonal,  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  it  has  been  inoperative, 
or  operative  chiefly  for  mischief  even  to  its  own 
objects.  That  it  has  never  been  embodied  in  a 
parliamentary  party  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
it  has  fidled  to  save  from  overthrow  the  nations 
whose  exiles  it  has  consoled,  but  the  sufferings 
of  whose  households  and  captives  it  has  em- 
bittered hy  alarming  and  irritating  their  oppres- 
sors. Powerful  as  is  party  in  our  Venetian  con- 
stitution, it  is  not  independent  of  constitutional 
forms — it  is  the  slave  of  constitutional  fiction. 
The  Minister  who  can  shield  himself  behind  a 
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well-established  usage,  is  safe  oren  from  the  re- 
sentment of  his  opponents.  One  such  usage  is 
the  secrecy  of  diplomacy.  It  is  customary  to  lay 
before  Parliament — ^that  is,  to  make  public — a 
treaty,  or  other  instrument  of  international  in- 
tercourse, only  when  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
have  been  exchanged,  or  the  subject  of  inter- 
course is  settled.  The  defence  of  this  custom  rests 
upon  the  constitutional  fiction  that  to  the  Sove- 
reign alone  appertains,  as  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive, the  conduct  of  negociations,  the  conclusion  of 
alliances,  and  other  acts  of  international  policy. 
A  fiction  it  evidently  is, — since  the  prerogative 
in  this,  no  less  tiian  in  other  offices  of  the  State, 
is  powerless  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 
Mmisters  may  refuse,  on  the  plea  of  legal  obli- 
gation to  the  Crown,  to  produce  an  incomplete 
treaty ;  but  they  could  not  meet  with  that  plea 
impeachment  for  the  advice  which  led  to  the 
negociation  of  that  treaty.  But  it  is  a  maxim 
of  medicine,  morality,  and  politics,  that  to  violent 
remedies  are  usually  preferred  unredress,  im- 
punity, death.  Secured  from  impeachment  by 
its  extremity  of  force,  —  strong  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  order,  the  friendship  of  the 
court,  the  votes  of  their  followers,  ministers  the 
most  unpopular  in  their  foreign  policy  have 
pursued  it  without  check  or  censure.  They 
have  enjoyed  a  virtual  irresponsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  international  afiairs.  They  have 
engaged  in  war  for  the  gratification  of  a  foolish 
and  obstinate  king,  and  trusted  to  the  excite- 
ment of  war  for  popular  support.  They  have 
contracted  alliances  unnatural,  burdensome,  and 
inglorious, — as  little  justified  by  the  event  as 
commended  by  antecedent  associations.  They 
have  made  peace  so  unlovely  that  the  return  of 
grim-visaged  war  was  sure  to  be  welcomed. 
They  have  thrown  away  trophies  of  which  the 
nation  was  proudest,  and  disappointed  its  most 
honourable  hopes.  They  have  concluded  as  the 
accomplices  in  wholesale  robbery  of  natural 
rights  a  war  waged  in  the  name,  and  made  vic- 
torious by  the  force,  of  righteousness.  All  this 
English  Ministers  have  done  in  the  sight  of  our 
own  fathers — ^in  the  years  that  commenced  with 
a  peaceful  revolution  in  France  and  ended  with 
the  redistribution  of  Europe.  All  this  escaped 
punishment,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  rebuke 
of  contemporaries,  and  is  visited  with  the  almost 
unanimous  execration*  of  posterity.  It  might 
have  been  prevented — or  it  might  have  been 
punished — had  not  the  secrecy  of  diplomacy 
veiled  the  crime  in  its  perpetration,  and  de- 
layed its  detection  till  only  history  could  judge. 


*  The  latest,  «ad  perhaps  most  remarkable  oondem- 
nation  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  is  to  be  found  in  a  new 
work  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Bemamin  Disraeli : 
a  Pblitical  Biography."  In  his  "  Thirty  Tears  of  Foreign 
Policy/'  this  very  pungent  writer  speidLs  of  those  stipu- 
Utiont  as  ''most  dishonoorable  to  England,"  "wicked*" 
"  reyolting,"— «  accursed  both  by  Gk>d  and  man."  We 
regret  that  this  wxick,  so  timely  a  text-book,  did  not 
ap£|ear,  ^ngh  lopg  annoxmoed,  till  too  late  for  exami- 
nation in  the  present  number  of  Tait. 


In  our  own  times,  the  divergence  of  govern- 
mental policy  from  national  sentiment  has  been 
still  more  marked ;  and  has  been  permitted  by 
the  same  conditions.  True,  we  have  had,  since 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  no  engagement  of  Eng- 
land in  wars  upon  continental  liberty,  or 
alliances  for  continental  subjugation  to  arbitrary 
will.  True,  Canning  broke  off  the  covenant 
made  for  us  by  Castlereagh;  and  Palmerston 
accomplished  a  Quadruple  Treaty  for  Peninsular 
Constitutionalism.'  But  let  us  see  what  else  has 
happened.  Poland  has  lost  not  only  the  con- 
stitution which  we  had  assisted  to  guarantee, 
but  that  national  existence  which  we  were 
proud  of  having  aided  to  restore.  '  Italy  has 
sunk  lower  and  lower  under  the  foot  of  Austria, 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  Hungary 
has  been  erased  from  the  number  of  free  na- 
tionalities. Every  one  of  these  results  we 
beheld  with  loud  outcries  of  indignation  and 
sorrow.  What  expression  was  given  by  our 
Government  to  these  feelings  ?  Did  they  keep 
silence  during  the  process  of  events  so  intensely 
interesting  to  the  nation,  and  on  which  they 
had  so  indubitable  a  right  to  speak?  Or  on 
what  side  did  they  utter  their  voice  ?  "VTe  do 
not  mean  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  meet- 
ings with  their  constituents,  or  at  interviews 
with  influential  deputations ;  but  through  their 
representatives  abroad.  How  many  of  us  kn(w> 
what  they  said  ?  and  how  long  have  we  known 
it  ?  During  the  Polish  or  Hungarian  struggle, 
for  instance,  was  any  communication  to  Bussia 
or  Austria,  any  protest  or  remonstrance,  laid 
upon  the  table  ?  or  did  not  such  communications, 
refused  at  the  time,  slowly  drag  themselves, 
mutilated  and  thickly  enwrapped  out  of  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Downing- street  into  the  Blue 
Books — ^from  utter  dartaiess  into  very  partial 
day?  Did  it  not  appear  that  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  conceal  the  attitude 
of  our  Government  in  these  great  crises  of 
European  life,  until  the  crisis  was  over,  and 
the  attitude  could  not  be  corrected  ?  We  shall 
have  other  opportunities  of  showing  that  this, 
and  worse,  was  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  that  we  name  the  inextricable 
"  muddle"  in  which  our  foreign  relations  are  at 
this  moment  involved — ^the  country  ignorant 
whether  any  or  what  alliance  has  really  been 
made  with  Austria,  and  but  very  imperfectly 
informed  of  the  nature  of  our  alliance  with 
Prance  and  Turkey,  or  of  our  rupture  with 
Russia — and  then  to  ask.  Is  it  not  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  this  National  Party  that  the 
Foreign  Office  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  other 
departments  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  to 
Parliamentary  knowledge  and  pubHo  opinicm  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  very  nature  of 
diplomatic  intercourse— ev^oi  the  etymology  of 
the  adjective — ^requires  its  exemption  from  the 
law  of  publicity ;  confessedly  so  salutary  in  the 
administration  of  domestic  affisdis.  We  do  not 
stand  up  for  the  adfective,  tUfhwioHc.     We 
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would  substitute  for  it,  "international."  We 
confess  to  a  heterodoxy  that  may  be  vulgar,  and 
therefore  worse  than  revolutionary — to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  necessity  for  standing  embassies,  or 
other  political  go-betweens.  The  Consular  esta- 
blishment is  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  all 
ordinary  civil  and  commercial  intercourse ;  and 
for  the  rest,  let  there  bo  appointed  Envoys,  all 
whose  communications  shaJl  be  submitted,  as 
soon  as  received,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  is  by  the  action  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  secure  at  least  the 
responsibility  of  their  representatives  abroad; 
and  we  never  heard  that  those  gentlemen  were 
wanting  either  in  sagacity  or  spirit.  It  is  not 
of  course  absolute  publicity  that  is  demanded 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  any  more  than  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  may  examine  a  suspected 
traitor  in  secret,  and  even  employ  a  detective  on 
an  exile's  house  or  letters ;  but  so  much  publicity 
as  is  essential  to  the  defeat  of  sinister  desings — 
a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  the  nation ;  the  power 
of  preventing  our  being  sold,  by  duped  or  dis- 
honest servants,  to  the  service  of  a  cause  we 
detest ;  the  power  of  preserving  our  own  honour 
ftom  the  stain  of  infamous  alliances  and  yet 
more  infamous  deceits. 

But  not  with  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy, 
added  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Parlia- 
mentary party  for  its  own  representation,  should 
the  National  party  be  content.  It  must  have 
at  once  an  agency  for  the  attainment  of  its  prac- 
tical objects  and  the  intervention  of  its  own  mis- 
giving sentiment.  This  agent  it  can  only  find 
in  the  imtitutions  of  self-gwemmeni.  We  do  not 
understand  the  Newcastle  and  Sheffield  resolu- 
tions to  intend,  by  their  use  of  this  expression, 
simply,  or  chiefly,  if  at  all,  the  enlargement  of 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  7F^,  of  course, 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  accurate  or  adequate 
representation  of  the  national  mind  but  by  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  entire  manhood 
of  the  nation.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  in 
such  a  representation  alone 'can  be  ultimately 
found  the  means  of  elevating  England  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations.  It  is  in  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  that  patriotism  finds 
perennial  renewal,  and  citizenship  assumes  the 
gravity  of  an  imperial  ruler; — ^by  which  two 
attributes — ^the  love  of  one's  own  country  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others — ^this  people 
mi^t  be  lifted  to  a  nobler  elevation  than  that 
of  Rome.  But  it  is  not  by  appending  one  of  the 
five  points  of  the  Charter  to  an  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  our  foreign  policy  that  we  shall  give 
to  that  agitation  the  aspect  of  nationalism; 
and  such  an  aspect  it  must  have,  if  it  is 
either  to  deserve  or  command  success.  Unanimous 
as  is  the  confession  of  anomalies  and  abuses  in 
our  representative  systems,  so  indefinite  are  most 
Bien's  views  of  a  remedy,  so  languid  the  desire 
of  Toibnn  even  amongst  the  most  wronged  by  its 
delay,  and  yet  so  sharp  the  controversy  that  must 


arise  when  the  question  is  fairly  mooted,  that  we 
should eamestiy  deprecate  any  attemptto  connectit 
with  the  foreign  policy  question.  It  is,  therefore,' 
to  the  development  and  exercise  of  public  opinion 
through  local  parliaments,  that  we  understand 
this  last  clause  of  the  resolutions  to  point.  This 
object  is  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  fore- 
going. Habits  of  self-government, — jealousy 
of  centralisation, — are  characteristic  alike  of 
England  and  of  the  countries  with  whose  mis- 
fortunes she  has  shown  the  deepest  sympathy. 
The  county  comitas,  the  city  hall,  the  borough 
meeting,  the  wardmote,  are  institutions  which 
England  and  Hungary  enjoyed  in  common — 
which  more  or  less  obtained  all  over  Europe, 
and  even  in  Russia — but  which  went  down  in 
the  general  transition  from  feudalism  to  absolut- 
ism. They  survived  in  these  two  countries, — 
and  with  them,  the  spirit  of  chivalric  valour 
which  supremely  characterises  the  one  people, 
and  of  industrial  energy  which  as  supremely 
characterises  the  other.  In  Hungary,  they  have 
declined  under  the  withering  influence  of  an 
Austrian  sovereignty — in  England,  from  the 
carelessness  of  some  and  the  sordidness  of  others, 
the  mistakes  of  zealous  reformers  and  the  en- 
croachments of  officialism.  To  the  necessity 
for  revising  and  extending  their  decayed  eomitt'a, 
the  English  public  is  now  awaking.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  arc  per- 
ceived, and  its  opportunities  improved.  Elective 
county  boards  are  desired  by  all  but  the  'squire- 
ocracy.  London  is  promised  half-a-dozen  ad- 
ditional corporations.  Parish  vestries  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  discussing  other  than  strictly 
parish  matters.  The  country  has  its  eye  upon 
every  commission  appointed.  Sanitary  reformers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  local  efforts  will,  in 
the  long  run,  avail  better  than  central  boards, 
unreliable  in  their  action,  and  certain  to  incxir 
odium.  These  tendencies  a  l^ational  Party  must 
cherish  and  turn  to  account.  Its  bond  of  union 
wiU  be  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  town 
and  country,  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  in  this  second  particular. 
It  will  have  to  contend  with  nothing  but  the 
selfishness  of  interests  numerically  small.  And 
it  will  find  in  the  very  agitation  it  has  to  carry 
on  as  its  primary  purpose,  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  excellence  of  its  secondary  object.  The 
municipalities  and  local  bodies  may  be  ren- 
dered mstrumental  at  once  to  the  liberation  of 
Europe  and  the  more  perfect  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. The  discussion  of  political  topics — espe- 
cially of  foreign  politics — ^may  be  made  habitual 
in  town-council  chambers  and  humbler  folk- 
motes.  The  functions  of  these  venerable  bodies, 
to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our  dearest 
rights — the  guides  and  guardians  of  England  in 
her  sternest  crises — ^must  not  continue  to  be 
degraded  to  the  voting  of  hal^enny  rates, 
varied  at  long  intervals  by  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  the  Queen  on  her  traveU,  or  of  a 
jewelled  sword  to  an  Indian  General.    Now 
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that  we  Bre  engaged  in  a  European  war,  let  onr 
mtmioipalities  set  to  Parliament  a  better  example 
than  the  voting  of  supplies  and  compliments. 
Let  them  begin  at  once  to  deliberate,  with  spi- 
rited gravity,  on  those  calamities  already  incurred 
or  apprehended,  and  exhaust  their  materials  of 
judgment,  and  demand  that  they  be  provided  with 
more.  Let  them  be  so  many  councils  of  war, 
BO  many  committees  of  vigilance,  watching  and 
fiwely  commenting  on — ^not  the  operations  of  our 
commanders,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
«nd  its  ambassadors  and  allies.  Let  them  give 
expression — as  who  so  legitimately  can? — to 
that  public  feeling  which  is  everywhere  inarti- 
culate but  visible.  Let  the  City  of  London,  for 
example,  call  to  its  Guildhall  for  information  on 
the  i^tive  posture  of  the  Eastern  nations  to 
this  bloody  Eastern  question,  the  exiled  states- 
man whom  that  City  hailed  as  the  chosen  ruler 
of  the  chief  of  those  nations.  Let  every  corpo- 
ration that  has  ever  feted  the  Hungarian  or 
given  alms  to  the  Pole,  now  demand  that  they 
be  heard  in  that  congress  of  nations  by  which 
ITicholas  is  supposed  to  be  adjudged.  This  we 
suppose  to  be  the  line  of  action  which  the  Na- 
tional Party  will  adopt,  as  best  calculated  at 
once  to  impress  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  to  promote  its  two- 
fold object — ^the  responsibility  of  the  Gbvemment 
to  the  people,  and  the  intelligent  fidelity  of  the 
people  to  themselves. 

The  crisis  that  has  originated  this  new  type 
of  politicians  is  evidentiy  favourable  to  its  rapid 
growth.  It  has  arisen,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Cie  suspicion  that  the  war  which  was  intended 
by  the  English  nation  to  expiate  its  own  faults 
of  foreign  policy,  and  to  avenge  the  political 
crimes  that  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  or  at 
least,  denounced,  is  being  conducted  in  no  such 
spirit;  but  is  resolutely  confined,  in  object  and 
operation,  to  the  attainment  of  such  concessions 
from  Eussia  as  will  save  Turkey  for  the  time, 
and  appease  the  indignation  or  alarm  of  "Western 
Europe.  Suspicion  is  turned  into  conviction  by 
the  announcement  of  an  Austrian  treaty — since, 
it  is  argued  by  intuition,  Austria  will  be  no 
party  to  the  employment  against  Eussia  of  a 
weapon  that  is  sure  to  pierce  her  own  heart. 
Cold-hearted  men  may  be  indifferent  to  this  con- 
clusion; calculating  men  may  reckon  simply 
such  an  addition  to  our  physical  force ;  peace 
men  may  rejoice  (though  it  must  be   "with 


trembling")  at  the  supposed  nearer  prospect  of 
pacification ;  but  men  with  whom  the  honour 
of  England,  the  Ufe  of  nations,  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice, are  things  real  and  precious — men  who 
dare  not  purchase  material  advantages  at  the 
price  of  disgrace  to  their  own  country  and  de- 
spair to  others — ^men  who,  loving  order,  see  only 
chaos  in  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  right-- shudder 
at  and  denounce  this  aUiance.  We  believe  such 
men  are  very  many.  But  beside  these  are  the 
great  multitude,  whose  sympathies  are  right,  but 
whom  ignorance  makes  powerless.  These  men 
are  being  instructed  by  events.  Every  day's 
delay  to  capture  that  Eussian  Gibraltar  which 
was  supposed  to  have  thrown  itself  into  our 
hands — every  day  that  Austria  keeps  her  troops 
inactive — adds  to  the  popular  impression  of 
Eussia's  strength  and  of  Austria's  insincerity. 
Daily  is  mounting  up  to  fierce  resolve  the  desire 
to  spurn  the  one,  and  find  new  help  against  the 
other.  The  logic  of  self-interest  will  accomplish 
what  sentiment  was  not  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish— ^will  pierce  the  sophistry  that  assumes 
a  treaty  can  make  an  alliance,  and  baffle  the 
policy  that  designed  from  timidity  to  extort 
submission  to  di^onour.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  path  of  safety  and  the  path  of  glory  are 
one,  and  tiiat  this  path  is  the  road  to  Warsaw. 
Men  that  only  cheere^^the  cry  of  "Help  for 
Poland!"  will  vote  the  demand,  "Poland  to 
the  help  of  England !  "  When  that  demand  is 
conceded,  the  National  Party  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  England.  But  its  work  will  be  only 
commencing.  It  will  have  to  take  care  that  the 
inveterate  distrust  of  popular  sentiments  and  of 
Che  continental  peoples  which  prevails  in  our 
governing  classes,  does  not  cheat  Poland  of  her 
reward  and  England  of  aU  her  merit.  It  will 
have  to  take  care  that  the  secrecy  essential  in 
war  be  not  maintained  in  negociations  for  peace. 
It  will  have  to  keep  alive,  through  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  politic,  that  keen  interest  in 
international  affairs  which  can  alone  ensure  their 
administration  with  loyalty  to  the  national  idea. 
It  will  have  to  perfect  that  network  of  munici- 
palities through  which,  as  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  a  healthy  national  life  may  be  main- 
tained. All  this  is  included  in  the  work  of  the 
Party  required  at  this  hour,  and  the  germ  of 
which  we  have  seen  deposited  in  the  most  fruits 
fal  spot  of  English  soil  for  such  giant  growths. 


GENIUS,    LITEEATTJEE,    AND    DEVOTION. 
NO.  ni. — EDWiJtD  lEvnro.* 


Wmmr  the  compass  of  278  pages,  foolscap  oc- 
tavo, Mr.  Wilks  has  given  us  an  outline  of  the 
life,  and  an  epitome  of  the  productions  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Gar- 
lyle,  and  to  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  the  author  writes  from  a  friendly. 


though  not  prejudiced  stand-point.      He  is  a 
discriminating  admirer,  not  a  blind  follower  of 

•  Edward  Imng:  an  Ecclesiastical  and  lateraiT  Bio- 
graphy. By  Washington  Wilks,  Author  of  **  A  History 
of  the  Half-centtuy,"  etc,  Lpndon;  WiWam  iVeeman, 
69,  ileet^^trwt. 
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hiflheio.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  can  be  a  common  disciple  of  Garlyle,  Maurice 
and  Irving.  For  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  tiiree  teachers  the  methods  and  ten- 
dencies of  whose  minds  more  vary.  But  Mr. 
Wilks  is  catholic  in  his  reading,  and  catholic  in 
his  sympathies ;  and  he  has  brought  to  his  pre- 
sent task  a  pains-taking  reverence,  and  an  honest 
wisdom  wluch  wo  may  without  scruple  praise. 
A  sectarian,  whatever  his  school,  could  not  un- 
derstand Irving;  and  should  not  do  his  life. 
Mr.  "Wilks  does  understand;  and,  though  he 
has  left  much  to  be  written  and  said,  what  he 
has  done,  he  has  done  well.  The  aim  of  the 
book  does  not  appear  to  be  very  high;  and, 
though  the  tone  of  its  author  is  occasionally 
above  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his  work, 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner  the  work  is  to  the 
author's  credit 

We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Wilks  for  reviving  a 
name  the  world  should  not  forget.  He  who 
stirs  the  Church,  whether  to  new  thought,  or  to 
new  zeal,  augments  the  moral  resources,  and 
stimulates  the  moral  energies  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Not  in  the  establishment  of  new  sects, 
nor  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  religious  agitation, 
does  the  value  of  religious  reforms  and  religious 
revivals  mainly  consist.  These  may,  and  in 
most  cases  naturally  will,  be  the  accompaniments 
or  the  consequences  of  such  a  movement;  but 
they  do  not  comprehend  its  full  virtue,  nor  its 
essential  glory.  When  the  religious  life  of  a 
great  nation,  or  of  a  great  sect,  becomes  stag- 
nant; when  its  priests  become  unfaithful  to  the 
sanctities  of  their  office,  and  its  people  sink  into 
unhealthy  lethargy;  when  corruptions  in  its 
discipline  provoke  no  remonstrance,  and  death- 
like repose  in  its  worship  occasions  no  solicitude, 
a  lion-hearted,  God-fearing,  man-loving.  Apos- 
tolic adyenturer  is  a  benefactor  and  a  blessing — 
he  repeats  within  limits  the  unlimited  work  of 
Christ---he  redeems  the  people  of  God.  There 
is  Divine  power  in  his  strange,  strong,  unfet- 
tered, and  undismayed  humanity.  His  holy 
indig^tion,  awakened  by  ostentatious  abuses; 
his  fervent  prayers,  inspired  by  dread  of  pre- 
Tailing  impiety,  and  by  unwonted  devotion  to 
the  Most  High ;  his  appeals,  which  august  con- 
ventionalisms cannot  silence,  and  his  rebukes, 
which  no  sense  of  earthly  interests  can  restrain ; 
his  prophetic  glances,  of  which  piety,  poetry, 
and  love  (the  three  elemental  attributes  of  one 
beautiful  flame)  are  the  illumination ;  his  out- 
bursts of  deep  lamentation ;  his  grand  and  sacred 
scorn  of  all  affectations,  and  unseemly,  unna- 
tural courtesies ;  his  defiance  of  enthroned  eccle- 
siastical potentates;  his  faith,  warm  as  his  heart 
and  solid  as  his  instincts ;  his  eloquence  which 
rolls  with  mysterious  majesty,  as  though  it  were 
ihe  echo  of  speeches  addressed  by  God  to  ttie 
nations;  his  absorption  in  the  Infinite,  Eternal, 
and  Almighty  wonders  of  that  Gospel  which  is 
at  once  the  theme  of  his  ministry,  the  plea  of 
his  assumptions,  and  the  law  of  his  heart;  the 


tenderness  of  his  many  tears,  shed  over  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  wicked,  and  the  cruelty  of  unfaithful 
Mends;  the  yearnings  of  his  broken  soul;  in 
short,  the  magic  fervour  of  his  whole  address — 
these,  as  they  are  so  many  embodiments  and 
utterances  of  a  Eeligiousness  uncommon  in  his 
day,  become  the  creative  agents  of  new  light 
and  new  life  to  all  who  come  within  the  range 
of  their  influence.  Words  thus  spoken  are  preg- 
nant with  sublime  spiritual  power.  The  man 
thus  constituted  wears  the  commanding  dignity 
of  a  King,  whilst  he  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  Prophet.  Among  the  saints  ho  restores  new 
sanctity.  The  minister  of  Eemorse,  he  is  truly 
the  minister  of  Salvation.  To  none  should  the 
Church  or  the  world  be  more  grateful  than  to 
such  a  man ;  for  from  none  do  richer  blessings 
proceed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  very  many 
respects,  Edward  Irving  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  this  order.  He  was  connected  witii  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  kingdom  where  spiritual 
flatness  and  inactivity  had  been  fostered  by 
events  and  by  leading  men  for  some  generations. 
He  came  upon  an  age  when  a  few  others, 
equally  with  himself,  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
newed enterprise  and  restored  fiedth.  To  the 
restoration  of  feiith,  and  the  renewal  of  enter- 
prise he  honestly — ^with  all  the  ardour  of  im- 
pulse, combined  with  all  the  solenm  sobriety  of 
conscientiousness — dedicated  his  life.  In  the  face 
of  innumerable  obstacles  he  persevered,  even 
unto  death.  Independent  in  the  application  of 
his  reasoning  powers  to  the  great  problems  of 
Bevelation,  and  of  Beligious  Truth,  he  met  the 
charge  of  heresy  with  calm  self-reliance  and 
holy  appeals  to  God.  Working  in  spheres  that 
had  been  long  neglected,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
to  which  his  contemporaries  were  utter  strangers, 
he  sustained  the  criticisms  of  the  captious,  the 
exclamations  of  the  astomshed,  and  the  jeers  of 
the  envious  with  that  equanimity  which  is  an 
attribute  only  of  true  greatness.  Flattered  by 
a  popularity  that  had  never  been  suipassed,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  its  seductions.  Eoyal  smiles, 
and  the  blaze  of  aristocratic  beauty  never  put 
him  off  his  guard.  Princes  heard  his  Mthful 
warnings;  and  the  splendour  and  the  wealth  of 
the  metropolis  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  rebukes.  The  patronage  of  the  exalted  could 
not  betray,  the  persecution  of  the  mighty  could 
not  overcome ;  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  the 
factious,  and  the  profane  could  not  disturb  the 
resolutions  of  his  piety,  or  the  fidelity  of  his 
services.  He  was  God's  own ;  and  he  was  true. 
To  this,  rather  than  to  any  peculiarities  of 
opinion,  must  be  attributed  his  success.  For 
he  was  successM.  Communities  with  which 
he  was  never  associated  felt  the  force  and  the 
value  of  his  zeal.  The  conmiunity  from  which 
he  was  cast  out  had  been  enriched  by  his  la- 
bours, and  was  reproached  by  his  excommuni- 
cation. And  another  community,  respectable 
for  the  character  and  the  numbers  of  its  adhs- 
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rents,  and  noteworthy  for  the  comprehensiyencss 
of  its  basis  and  the  magnificence  of  its  worship, 
is  for  ever  ident\fied  with  his  life,  though  not 
known  by  his  name.  Surely,  to  such  a  man  the 
gratitude  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  of 
history  are  abundantly  due ! 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of 
Annan — a  place  of  some  other  interesting  asso- 
eiations— on  the  16th  of  August,  1792.  His 
iather  was  descended  from  a  French  funily ;  his 
mother  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
family  of  which  Martin  Luther  was  an  illus- 
trious member.  His  parents  were  in  comfort- 
able circumstances;  and,  though  Edward  was 
one  of  eight  children,  his  education  was  not 
neglected.  His  first  instructress,  was  Margret 
Paine — an  aunt,  and  the  reputed  teacher  of  the 
author  of  the  famous  "  Eights  of  Man,"  and 
'*  The  Age  of  Reason."  The  youth  was  given 
to  the  more  exuberant  and  healthy  amusements 
of  his  age — devoted  to  athletic  sports,  and  long 
rambles  on  the  shores,  or  rowings  on  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  Solway  Frith, — but  he  attended, 
n<^^thstanding,  with  some  success  to  the  severer 
occupations  of  the  school,  where  he  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  an  arithmetician.  The 
promise  thus  given  was  fulfilled  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  which  seminary  he  was  in  due 
course  sent.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
tiiematics,  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  he  was,  as  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year,  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  He  had  already  taken 
the  degree  of  "  A.M."  In  about  twelve  months 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  an  academy 
at  Kirkaldy.  It  was  here  that  he  completed  the 
probation  required  of  him  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classics,  modem  languages, 
and  ancient  and  modem  standard  literature;  and 
he  had  studied  natural  philosophy  and  the  more 
practical  sciences  to  considerable  purpose.  Thus 
equipped,  he  awaited  a  ''  call"  to  the  offioe  for 
which  he  had  diligently  and  solemnly  prepared 
himself.  Long  he  had  to  wait.  By  his  occa- 
sional sermons  he  had  r^idered  himself  rather 
notorious  than  popular,  and  wherever  he  went 
excited  rather  the  curiosity  of  the  few  than  the 
admiration  of  the  many.  Without  conforming 
to  the  eetablished  conventionalities  of  the  pulpit, 
either  in  the  courses  of  his  thinking  or  the  style 
of  hifl  address,  there  was  a  wayward  earnestness, 
and  a  deep-seated  originality  which  arrested  at- 
tention, but  failed  to  establish  power.  Growing 
weary  of  delay,  and  anxious  to  be  diligently  and 
regularly  employed  for  God,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  devote  him- 
self to  missionary  adventures.  His  intention  was 
not  to  commit  himself  to  the  control  and  the  pro- 
tection of  any  existing  religious  corporation ;  but 
with  Apostdio  simplicity  and  Apostolic  faith, 
to  go  forth  under  ^e  guidance  <^  Providence 
fdone,  '< without  purse  or  8orip"-^thus  leaving 
thenBisterintereitB  <rf  life  to  the  cate  of  Him 


to  whose  glory  his  spiritual  energies  were  to  be 
so  unreservedly  and  chivalrously  consecrated. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  a  less  hazardous, 
though  perhaps  a  not  less  troubled  aad  laborious 
career.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  received  a 
message  inviting  him  to  preach  on  the  following 
day  for  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson  of  Edinburgh ; 
an  intimation  being  given  that  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  was  at  that  time  seeking  an  assistant  minis- 
ter, would  be  one  of  the  congregation.  A  few 
days  haviug  passed  without  bringing  him  any 
communication,  his  old  resolution  came  back*  to 
his  heart  with  augmented  force,  and  he  actually 
packed  up  his  books,  despatched  them  to  Annan, 
and  proceeded  on  a  farewell  journey  round  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.  By  a  strange  whim  he  ex- 
tended his  ramble  to  Ireland :  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Coleraine,  he  found  a  letter  firom  his 
father  awaiting  him,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  soliciting  his 
immediate  presence  in  Glasgow.  The  Doctor 
informed  him  that  he  wished  him  to  become  his 
assistant.  Irving  would  only  consent  on  the 
condition  that  the  people  should  first  hear  him 
preach.  He  preached  before  them,  and  was  forth- 
with installed  in  the  office  of  assistant  minister 
of  St.  John's,  Glasgow.  This  engagement  lasted 
only  throe  years  —  time  long  enough  for  the 
eamest  young  man  to  discover  that  honesty, 
originality,  and  naturalness  in  the  pulpit  were 
not  the  best  securities  of  public  and  official  ap- 
probation. Again  without  satisfactory  occupa- 
tion, the  mind  of  this  brave  servant  of  God 
resorts  once  more  to  its  favourite  dream  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  —  a  dream  which  is  again 
interrupted  by  an  incident  from  which  may  be 
dated  the  origin  of  Mr.  Irving's  peculiar  position 
and  influence  in  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Caledonian  Church  (of  Scotland)  in  Cross-street, 
Hatton- garden,  London,  was  at  this  period  in  a 
very  dejected  and  low  condition.  An  appeal 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Irving,  through, Dr.  Chal- 
mers (who  through  life  remained  his  friend), 
that  he  would  take  the  ruins  under  his  care. 
He  consented,  and  immediately  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  after  having  submitted  to  the  rite  of 
ordination  in  his  native  parish.  He  had  not 
occupied  his  new  pulpit  many  months  when  he 
acquired  a  quite  unprecedented  popularity. 
Members  of  the  Eoyal  family;  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties,  noblemen  of  every  grade,  the 
representatives  of  the  public  prees,  might  be 
regularly  seen  among  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  hear  the  wonderful  preacher.  At  length, 
seat-holders  were  obliged  to  be  admitted  by  a 
side  door,  and  those  who  came  from  curiosity 
could  only  gain  admission  by  ticket.  The 
earnestness,  originality,  and  tme  Christian  bold- 
ness of  the  man  commanded,  as  they  were  en- 
titled to,  this  eminence.  Nor  were  the  critics 
silent.  From  'the  TitMs  newspaper  to  the 
smallest  penny  journal — fh>m  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  to  tilie  petty  cleans  of  denominational 
progreis— the  joumw  of  ike  day  recorded  his 
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hm»  and  canyassed  his  powers.  This  umi- 
Talled  notoriety  neither  betrayed  his  meekness 
nor  modified  the  practical  fidelity  which  was 
from  the  b^inning  one  of  the  most  obvious 
characteristics  of  las  ministry.  He  was  not 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  kings ;  nor  did  the 
powers  and  potentates  of  iniquity  effect  any 
restraint  of  his  sacred  denunciations.  At  the 
same  time  he  continued  his  independent  pursuit 
of  truth ;  and,  when  invited  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  avow  the  belief  on  which  he 
had  himself  been  once  ready  to  act,  that  those 
who  went  £eu:  and  wide  with  the  Gospel  should 
trust,  as  did  the  first  missionaries,  to  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  those  on  whom  they  might  call  for 
their  support.  The  publication  of  this  discourse 
brought  upon  him  some  bitter  animadversions 
from  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  society  at  whose  request  it 
had  been  delivered.  This  was  the  small  b^^- 
ning  of  strife.  Before  long  jthe  preacher  got 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  prophetical  interpre- 
tation. Like  some  good  people  in  all  ages,  he 
wished  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  of 
coming  events.  In  this  fruitless  work  he  soon 
got  quite  absorbed.  Ho  now,  also,  began  to 
teach,  respecting  the  sacraments,  that  they  were 
more  than  appropriate  ceremonies,  they  were 
sacred  symbols:  they  were  not  mere  barren 
signs,  but  operative  and  vital  mysteries.  For 
instance,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  ''Ko  man 
can  take  upon  him  to  separate  the  effectual 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  baptism,  with- 
out making  void  all  the  ordinances  of  the  visible 
Church,  &c"  Notwithstanding  his  largeness  of 
soul,  and  his  generally  very  liberal  notions  on 
questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  not- 
withstanding these  approaches  to  the  theology 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Lrving  was 
a  most  determined  and  violent  opponent  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  course  of  this 
contest  an  amusing  incident  occurred  which  we 
cannot  forbear  narrating : — 

*"  When  th«  Oatholic  Belief  BiU  had  entered  its  finid 
itige,  Mr.  Irring  detwmined  to  address  a  remonstrance 
to  the  King  affainst  giving  it  the  royal  assent.  The 
doeoment  is  said  to  he  a  masterpiece  of  ohjorgatory 
oompocition.  Accompanied  hy  two  of  the  heads  of  his 
eongregation,  its  author  presented  himself  according  to 
appoii^ment  at  the  Home-olBce.  They  were  nshered 
into  an  ante-chamher,  in  which  were  a  number  of  soch 
miscrilaneons  personages  as  are  ever  haunting  the  outer 
rooms  of  Dowmn^-s&eet.  Having  waited  about  ten 
minutes,  Mr.  Irvmg  proposed  to  his  elders  that  they 
should  pray  fbr  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruler,  and  fbr  a 
UaMing  to  accompany  their  petition.  One  can  easily  oon- 
esive  the  amasement  of  a  company  of  place-hunters  and 
oflkials  OQ  beholding  the  gaunt  and  almost  ^tesque 
figure  of  Edward  Irving  upon  his  knees,  pouring  out  a 
nrvid  prayer  for  the  king  and  country.  When  the  de* 
potsftkm  bad  risen,  and  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  commissioned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to 
receive  them»  he  would  have  taken  the  petition  at  once. 
But  Mr.  Irving^  potting  himself  into  one  of  those  im- 
posii^  attitudes  which  nis  limbs  assumed  as  readily  as 
his  tODgoe  moved  Itself  to  speak,  besged  the  honour- 
aUegeBftkman^heitf  first  a  word  of  admonition.    He 


then  commenced  reading  and  commenting  on  the  peti- 
tion, and  addressed  himself  to  the  Secretary's  heart  and 
consdcnce  with  words  and  gestures  that  made  him  pale 
and  tremble.  At  length  he  released  his  unwilling  auditor, 
on  his  giving  an  assurance  that  the  memorial  should  cer* 
tainly  reach  the  throne."— Pp.  197, 198. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Irving  published  an  opi- 
nion, contrary  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  free  from  the  taints  of  h&re' 
ditary  sin ;  maintaining  that  he  was  absolutely 
and  truly  human,  and  that  he  was  only  saved 
from  actual  iniquities  by  the  triumphant  supre- 
macy of  the  Divinity,  which  dwelt  within  him. 
This  finally  resulted,  after  long  and  bitter  con- 
flicts, in  the  expulsion  of  this  noUe  man  from 
the  Church  he  had  raised  to  such  prosperity, 
and  in  his  excommunication  from  the  loved  and 
weU-served  Church  of  his  native  land.  Con- 
sentaneously with  these  proceedings  the  mani- 
festation of  supernatural  gifts  began  to  ap- 
pear. Having  heard  that  at  Port  Glasgow  the 
strange  phenomenon  of ''  speaking  with  unknown 
tongues"  had  been  realised,  Mr.  Irving  de- 
spatched one  of  the  elders  of  his  Church  to  make 
observation  thereof.  The  report  was  favour- 
able. Boon  the  same  ''  gift"  waa  received  by 
members  of  his  own  Chiurch,  to  the  amusement 
of  many,  the  constematiou  of  some,  and  the 
astonishment  of  all.  Prophecies  were  spoken ; 
rebukes  were  administered;  exhortations  were 
applied  by  this  agency.  Thus  the  victim  of 
honest  heresy,  was  also  suspected  of  wild  fana- 
ticism; and  on  both  grounds  was  treated  with 
a  harshness  of  disciplme  and  a  superciliousness 
of  contempt  that  are  sadly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  and  yet  more  sadly 
consistent  with  the  common  practices  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  Irving  eloquently  and  with 
true  dignity  of  spirit  defended  himself,  but  with- 
out avail ;  and  he  was  first  of  aU  thrust  out  of 
the  pulpit  he  had  so  long  honoured,  on  a  pre- 
tence of  having  violated  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  Church  by  the  encouragement  with  which 
he  regarded  the  speaking  in  unknown  tongues, 
and  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  with  which  he  had  been  associated 
throughout  his  life,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
outcast  divine  now  proceeded  to  the  fuller  deve- 
lopment of  his  oinnions.  The  "Apostolate" 
was  set  up,  and  other  modifications  (elaborated 
and  completed  in  the  '^  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church")  were  introduced.  But  the  strange 
author  of  these  changes  was  approaching  his  own 
final  change.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  a 
new  church  in  Edinbui|;h,  early  in  the  firing 
of  1884.  He  accomplished  this  undertaking. 
The  following  summer  he  spent  in  London,  suf- 
fering, secluded,  and  gradually  going  towards 
his  grave.  Again  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  of 
ecclesiastical  purport  to  Scotland,  and  died  on 
the  way  thither  on  Monday,  December  the  8th. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Edward 
Irving;  and  if  it  indicate  nothing  more,  it  at 
least  proves  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
|90ir^.    SuceesB  in  life  is  only  the  reward  of 
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some 'prominent  virtue  or  virtues,  or  of  some 
distinguishing  endowment  or  endowments.  A 
man  gets  no  permanent  fame  unless  he  be  more 
or  less  unusually  good  or  great.  Now,  without 
doubt,  Edward  Irving  did  what  scarcely  any 
other  preacher  of  modem  times  has  done — ^he 
attracted  the  wise  and  the  honourable  of  all 
classes.  The  poor  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and 
trusted  him  as  an  advocate.  The  learned  re- 
spected him  for  his  erudition.  The  polite  ad- 
mired hiTTi  for  his  refinement.  And  the  exalted 
in  rank,  power,  and  station  were  so  fascinated 
by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  con- 
tinuously sustained  the  severity  and  integrity 
of  his  counsels  and  appeals.  Critics  left  the 
usual  spheres  of  their  activity  to  test  his  ex- 
cellence. The  idle  followed  him  to  satiate  their 
curiosity.  The  earnest  and  the  devout  in  crowds 
became  his  disciples.  The  sensation  he  made 
was  the  product  of  something  real.  He  con- 
descended to  no  mere  ingenious  vagaries.  He 
never  became  a  pantaloon  or  a  down  in  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  degreido  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  by  assuming  the  tricks  of  the  stage.  He 
appealed  to  more  sober  faculties  than  those  of 
wonder  or  of  inquisitiveness.  He  subdued, 
converted,  thrilled,  alarmed,  as  well  as  asto- 
nished his  countiess  and  diverse  auditors.  He 
wrought — ^not  by  the  assumptions  of  audacity, 
nor  by  the  devices  of  affectation,  but  by  the 
magic  of  some  native  and  actual  qualities  to 
which  the  world  had  long  been  growing  un- 
accustomed, and  by  which,  whenever  their  ma- 
nifestations have  appeared,  it  has  been  deeply 
and  widely  moved.  It  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  inquire  what  were  the  main  secrets  of  his 
power. 

"We  have  already  specified  many  of  the  things 
to  which  his  extraordinary  popularity  could  not 
airly  be  attributed.  But  there  is  one  grand 
feature  of  his  life,  to  which  perhaps  his  pos- 
thumous &.me  among  the  superficial  may  be 
chiefly  owing,  which,  we  think,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  vital  influence  he  exercised 
when  living.  Many  seem  too  ready  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  man  grow  fanatical,  and  claim  peculiar 
correspondences  with  Heaven,  and  deal  in  the 
solemn  and  startling  phenomena  of  the  super- 
natural, it  will  be  very  easy  to  bring  together  a 
band  of  credulous  and  superstitious  mortals, 
who  never  yield  to  independent  and  rational 
inquiry,  and  who  are  by  constitution  and  by 
education  prepared  for  such  impositions  as 
quacks,  and  adventurers,  and  false  prophets,  or 
self-deceived  enthusiasts  will  adopt.  Kow,  this 
theory — ^the  general  correctness  of  which  we 
have  no  motive  to  dispute-— does  not  touch  the 
ease  in  hand.  Its  utter  inapplicability  is  demon- 
strable on  several  obvious  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  ungraceM  and  unfair  thus  easily 
to  assume  that  because  a  man  appeals  to  the 
supernatural  he  must  be  either  an  impostor  or 
a  fool.  Certainly,  the  whole  of  Edward  Irving's 
life— every  feature  of  his  character  is  a  protest 


against  the  ascription  of  either  of  those  tities  to 
him.  He  was  never  calmer — ^never  more  patient 
in  his  investigations — never  more  thoroughly 
transparent,  serious,  or  manly  than  when  he 
maintained  the  do*ctrine  of  the  gift  of  tongues. 
He  argued  the  point  without  dogmatism;  he 
submitted  to  tests  without  timidity  or  impa- 
tience ;  he  asserted  his  point  without  arrogance ; 
he  pursued  his  course  with  a  tranquil  and  en- 
lightened conviction  that  the  Bible  justified  it ; 
and  appealed  to  the  events  which  rendered  it  so 
mysterious  and  questionable,  with  the  faHl  as- 
surance that  they  were  facts  in  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  active — the  londfide  revelations  of 
Heaven.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
that  belief  of  lus.  At  present  we  have  nothing 
to  say  either  as  to  the  philosophy  in  which  it 
had  its  origin,  or  the  phenomena  which  were 
pleaded  in  its  confirmation.  But  we  do  most 
solemnly  protest  against  this  off-hand  method  of 
setting  aside  statements  the  veracity  of  which 
is  well  attested,  and  of  damning  the  character  of 
a  man  who  was  well  known  and  dearly  loved  for 
the  virtues  Vhi6h  glorified  his  private  and  his 
public  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  absolutely  adverse  to  the  supposition  , 
that  he  succeeded  by  appealing  to  the  credulity 
or  the  superstition  of  tiie  world.  Who  were 
they  ?  Not  the  ragged,  ignorant,  impulsive  and 
uninquiring  mob.  They  were  men  distinguished 
for  intelligence,  occupying  positions  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  separated  by  every  mark  from 
the  usual  victims  of  religious  imposture.  They 
were  th6  statesmen,  princes,  professional  gentie- 
men,  critics,  literati,  and  thinkers  of  his  day. 
The  easy,  lazy,  and  thoughtiess  undoubtedly 
were  among  his  casual  hearers ;  but  his  friends, 
his  frequent  attendants,  and  his  permanent  dis- 
ciples were  honourable,  intelligent,  and  disin- 
terested men.  Judging  by  his  earlier  labours  in 
the  metropolis,  we  might  say  that  for  splendour, 
information,  and  true  moral  respectability  his 
congregations  were  unrivalled  in  modem  times. 
In  his  later  life — ^when  the  first  flush  of  his 
triumphs  had  somewhat  subsided — ^he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  and  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and  many,  even  those 
who  took  a  part  in  his  excommunication,  sepa- 
rated from  him  with  tears  of  affection  and 
protestations  of  respect.  The  denomination  to 
which  he  gave  birth — ^the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church — considering  its  numbers,  is  perhaps  the 
freest  from  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  osten- 
tatious spiritual  follies  of  all  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tendom. True,  they  have  dogmas  which  can 
only  be  accepted  as  necessary  inferences  from 
more  rational  and  important  principles  :  true, 
they  contend  with  over- wrought  earnestness  for 
the  trivial  elements  of  organisation,  discipline 
and  worship  :  true,  they  celebrate  the  service  of 
Gk>d  with  elaborate  and  august  ceremonies :  but, 
whilst  they  enthrone  littie  dogmas — such  as 
ttiat  relating  to  the  second  advent — they  are 
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illustxious  for  their  practical  catholicity  as  well 
as  for  their  large  acquaintance  with  and  their 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures:  whilst  they  are 
rigid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  precise  eccle- 
siastical machinery  they  have  instituted,  their 
many  officers  are  wonderfully  free  from  the  con- 
ceits and  assumptions  of  priest-craft ;  and,  whilst 
they  resort  to  every  resource  of  art  and  taste  to 
make  their  worship  splendid,  they  discriminate 
with  unceasing  care  between  the  symbol  and 
the  soul  of  devotion — ^between  the  poetic  forms 
and  the  spiritual  reality  of  godliness.  So  that, 
whether  we  judge  him  by  his  first  achieve- 
ments, his  maturer  faith,  or  his  posthumous  re- 
nown, Edward  Irving  was  no  simpleton,  and  no 
knave. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that 
in  so  fiir  as  his  life  was  a  success,  it  was  so  in 
9piU  of  those  characteristics  which  are  usually 
cited  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  real  moral 
power  of  the  man  was  sensibly  and  largely  di- 
minished by  his  lapsing  into  the  ecstacies  and 
dreams  of  supematuraUsm.  Till  ho  began  to 
talk  about  miracles,  and  prophecy,  the  whole 
Church,  of  Christ  throughout  the  three  kingdoms 
revered  his  name :  then  many  began  to  laugh, 
to  doubt,  and  to  pity.  When  he  talked  in 
solemn  naturalness  and  severe  simplicity  to  the 
people,  they  listened  to  him  with  rapt  and  unsus- 
pecting attention — they  yielded  up  xmquestion- 
ingly  to  his  strange  control  conscience,  imagina- 
tion, and  heart.  But  when  he  perplexed  them 
with  his  theories  of  "  interpretation,"  and  paused 
in  his  speech  that  the  "  possessed  "  might  utter 
their  unintelligible  jargon,  they  stared  in  won- 
derment and  shed  tears  of  compassion.  He 
retained  many  followers  by  whom  his  character 
and  memory  are  not  disgraced ;  but  he  lost  many 
over  whom  he  had  long  exercised  a  healthy 
infiuence,  and  through  whom  he  conmiunicated 
to  his  country  his  real  and  his  richest  religious 
bequests.  Por  we  seek  not  the  full  measure — 
no,  not  even  the  chief  elements  of  Edward 
Irving's  spiritual  power,  in  the  events  and  the 
associations  of  his  later  days,  nor  in  the  repute, 
the  resources,  or  the  enterprise  of  the  sect  which 
is  popularly  known  by  his  name.  The  true  work 
done  by  him  was  completed  before  his  unusual 
proceedings  commenced.  He  had  revived  re- 
ligious thought  in  the  land.  He  had,  by  his 
quiet  yet  nughty  labours,  inaugurated  a  grand, 
deep,  moral  movement  which  had  a  consumma- 
tion far  nobler,  and  a  dominion  far  wider  than 
the  peculiarities  of  his  subsequent  faith  or  the 
number  of  nominal  disciples  he  left  behind  him. 
His  glory  consists  not  in  the  fact  that  he  in- 
vented a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  or  elicited 
supernal  displays  of  religious  animation ;  if  his 
memory  deserves  any  possible  reproach,  these 
were  has  misfortunes  and  his  mistakes ;  but  he 
is  entitled  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
for  that  he  blew  God's  trumpet  of  salvation  in 
ears  that  had  never  before  heard  its  tones,  and 
with  a  power  which  startled  into  activity  those 


who  had  been  long  familiar  with  its  solemn 
music. 

Yes:  Irving  was  a  sincere,  earnest,  deeply 
religious  man.  He  had  high  intellectual  powers. 
He  was  mighty  in  speech.  His  imagination 
was  intimate  with  the  beautiful,  the  mysterious, 
the  magnificent  in  the  universe,  and  in  life. 
His  reason  could  grapple  with  stout  difficulties ; 
and,  when  they  were  mastered,  it  was  clear, 
distinct,  and  certain  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  themes  on  which  it  was  exercised.  But 
these  were  not  his  power.  Others  were  more 
learned,  more  logical,  more  versatile,  if  not 
more  eloquent.  Few  had  a  more  fisiscinating 
authority  over  words,  perhaps ;  but  many  could 
boast  a  correcter  insight  into  systems.  His  elo- 
quence and  his  Uiought  were  but  the  instruments 
of  a  fervent,  devoted,  and  sanctified  soul.  God 
gave  him  power.  The  Spirit  witnessed  unto 
him.  He  spake  as  a  man  having  authority.  He 
had  the  hes^  of  a  Prophet,  and  the  presence  of 
a  Master.  His  words  were  like  tears,  and 
prayers,  and  groans.  He  agonised  with  men. 
He  wrestled,  and  fought,  and  commanded.  He 
let  out  in  his  address  the  holy  sympathies  of  his 
rich  nature.  He  traded  with  realities,  and  not 
with  shams ;  and  he  was  upright  in  his  business. 
His  sword  was  sharp  as  trutii ;  his  spear  pointed 
as  love.  Whenever  his  lips  moved,  you  could 
hear  his  great  heart  beat.  He  was  the  proud 
ambassador  of  the  Almighty,  and  you  should 
know  his  message.  He  came  before  the  people 
ever  fresh  with  the  vigour,  the  sanctity,  and 
the  charms  of  the  Infinite.  His  home  was  in 
the  Eternal,  and,  when  he  appeared,  its  awful 
sanctions,  symbols,  and  furniture  still  climg  to 
him.  He  came  direct  from  Jehovah  to  the  sinner 
man.  He  was  a  mediator  between  a  yearning 
Creator  and  an  aspiring  creature.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  Ineffable.  When  he  told  the 
great  and  the  proud  of  their  sins,  he  did  it  as 
though  it  were  their  own  consciences  speaking 
to  them.  His  fine  old  phrases  about  judgment, 
were  mysterious  and  awful  as  the  intuitive 
forebodings  of  the  convinced  and  conscious 
soul.  Everything  he  said  and  did  was  actual. 
It  was  a  "Vei^y,  verily,  I  say  unto  you." 
His  prayers  were  the  abandonment  of  piety; 
and  his  sermons  the  abandonment  of  honest, 
faithful,  constant  love.  In  the  name  of  God  he 
went  on  his  way.  He  knew  it  was  all  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  His 
zeal  was  apostolic,  and  he  had  the  valour  of  a 
hero.  Ever  ready  for  martyrdom,  he  lived 
grandly;  carelessly  as  to  himself — all  anxiously 
as  to  others.  The  world  felt  when  he  feirly 
came  into  it  that  he  was  its  true  and  magnani- 
mows  friend;  and  therefore  it  respected,  admired, 
and  loved  him.  Not  often  does  the  world  get 
such  a  friend !  Ages  sometimes  pass  away  and 
not  one  such  appears.  By  the  scarcity  of  the 
honour,  and  the  fulness  of  llie  privilege,  when 
such  an  one  appears,  in  gratitude,  and  in  reve- 
rence, the  world  embraces  hi^n.    Oh !  if  o^/  the 
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preaohers  talked  thus  boldly,  natarally,  and 
truthfully  to  the  heart  of  man,  how  changed 
Tfould  soon  be  the  aspect  of  afiairs!  But 
among  the  priesthoods,  the  foioe  of  example  is 
weak,  because  the  fire  of  emulation  bums 
dimly.  Many  who  are  too  proud  to  imitate,  are 
not  degraded  enough  to  envy.  Many  who  in- 
dustriously ignore  the  Hying,  industriously 
malign  the  dead.  But  the  living  are  mighty  in 
spite  of  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  them,  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten ;  and  thousands  who  are  weary 
of  the  tame  platitudes  of  their  contemporaries, 
resort  with  pious  pleasure  to  the  traditions  and 
records  of  the  departed  to  sare  themselves  from 
absolute  spiritual  starvation.  Thus  Edward 
Irving  is  a  power  to  many  who  knew  him  not. 
Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.  He  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 
But  the  power  of  his  fame  is  the  same 
as  was  the  power  of  his  life.  It  is  the 
power  of  moral  beauty,  of  absorbed  devotion,  and 
of  earnest  love — ^in  short,  the  magic  onmipotence 
of  iineeritif, 

Edward  Irving  had  illustrious  Mends.  He  was 
great  among  the  great.  The  noble  ennobled  him 
by  their  fdlowship.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  won 
from  him  the  affection  of  a  son,  felt  towards  him 
the  love  of  a  brother.  Frederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice, and  Thomas  Carlyle  of  our  own  day  knew 
him  intimately,  and  loved  him  well.  And  Cole- 
ridge delighted  him  not  seldom  with  his  mono- 
logues of  philosophy  and  his  imcomely  but  im- 
pressive tokens  of  esteem.  Why  did  a  man  thus 
guarded,  go  off  into  such  wonderful  eccentricities? 
That  he  should  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
dependence of  thought  by  these  mighty  men 
and  ministers  we  should  have  expected.    But 


Chalmers  believed  only  in  the  supernatural  of  the 
Past — Coleridge  in  the  superaalism  of  ^  Eternal 
— Carlyle  in  ^e  glorious  naturalism  of  history, 
religion,  and  life-— and  Maurice  in  the  poetry  and 
the  power  of  supematuralism — ^but,  we  suppose, 
hardly  in  its  philosophy  at  all.  The  stolid  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Scotch  divine,  counterbalanced 
by  the  profoundly  religious  catholicity  of  the 
rest,  might  have  seduced  the  impetuous  but 
stately  mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  established 
forms  and  prominent  theological  angles  of  his 
faith ;  but  surely  they  could  not  have  had  any 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  his  inexplicable 
and  imaccountable  extravagances  of  faith  ? 

No:  Irving  was  independent,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  conform  even  to  his  honoured  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  often  took  sweet  counsel, 
and  at  whose  feet  he  was  proud  to  sit.  He  was 
docile,  meek,  and  ready  to  learn.  But  he  must 
follow  only  the  light  within.  Capable  of  great 
fedth,  he  knew  no  scepticism,  and  therefore  -he 
believed  more  than  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  can  generally  take  in.  He  never  had 
reason  to  distrust  the  Book :  he  had  all  trust  in 
the  God  of  the  Book :  and  what  God  had  been 
reported  by  the  Book  to  have  done,  why  should 
He  not  do  again  ?  "What  He  had  given  to  Paul, 
why  should  He  not  give  to  him  ?  What  He  had 
once  instituted,  why  should  it  not  stand  for  ever  ? 
These  questions  it  is  not  for  us  to  answer.  We 
only  ask  them  by  way  of  suggesting,  generously 
to  our  hero,  and  respectfully  to  las  despisers, 
that  upon  the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
them  depends  his  consistency  or  inconsistency ; 
his  greatness  or  his  imbecility;  his  goodness 
and  piety,  or  his  dishonesty  and  the  worthlessness 
of  his  soul. 
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It  is  now  several  thousand  years  since  the  world  I 
b^an  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  the  struggle 
still  goes  on  as  bitterly  as  ever.  Collectively, 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  for  freedom  would 
incarnadine  tiie  Atlantic,  and  the  tears  it  has 
caused  to  fiow  would  make  a  new  Niagara. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  premature  if, 
in  the  year  1856,  we  try  to  find  out  what  free- 
dom is. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  curious 
anomaly,  that  in  the  freest  states  described  in 
history  there  has  always  been  the  least  amount 
of  personal  liberty.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
model  republics  of  antiquity,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  tiie  chief  of  them  all — ^Laconia.  The 
LaoecUemonians  ate,  drank,  and  dressed  by  pre- 
smbed  rule;  they  were  restricted  to  a  single 
garment  annually,  and  were  therefore  compul- 
Borily  dirty  and  rc^ged  for  many  months  in  the 
year;  they  dined  at  a  public  table  cm  the  coarsest 


fare ;  they  relinquished  the  right  even  to  their 
own  children,  and  denied  themselves  all  the 
comforts  of  home  and  fEmiily.  But  the  LaoedsB- 
monians,  for  all  that,  were  free ;  and  they  were 
ever  ready  to  die  for  their  freedom,  which  waa 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  What,  then,  is  this  freedom  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  personal  slavery  ?  Is  it  worth 
the  blood  and  tears  it  has  always  cost?  And 
if  so,  who  are  they  who  are  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  it,  and  by  what  means  is  it  to 
be  obtained  and  secured  ? 

The  distinction  between  public  and  personal 
liberty — ^between  that  of  the  state  and  &e  indi- 
vidual— ^has  been  defined  by  Montesquieu  and 
other  writers;  but  it  is  suggested  in  a  clear 
enough  manner  for  our  present  purpose  in  the 
following  few  words  of  Adam  Ferguson : — 
"  Man,''  says  he,  "  is  by  nature  the  member  of 
a  community;    and  when  considered  in  th^ 
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capacitjr,  thie  indiTidaal  appears  to  be  no  longer 
made  for  himself.  He  must  forego  his  happi- 
ness and  his  freedom  when  these  interfere  with 
the  good  of  society.  He  is  only  part  of  a  whole : 
and  the  praise  we  think  due  to  his  yirtue,  is  but 
a  branch  of  that  more  general  commendation 
we  bestow  on  the  member  of  a  body,  on  the 
part  of  a  fabric  or  engine,  for  being  wdl-fittcd 
to  occupy  its  place,  and  produce  its  effect.'' 
Thus  the  old  republican  did  not  live  for  himself, 
but  for  his  country.  All  his  hopes,  wishes, 
passions,  centred  in  her.  He  was  not  proud  or 
Tain  as  a  man,  but  as  a  citizen :  the  tastes  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  over 
fashion,  table,  equipage,  art,  literature,  were 
concentrated  upon  t^e  glory  of  the  state ;  and 
the  affections  that  would  have  been  absorbed 
by  his  wife,  children,  and  parents,  welled  forth 
in  one  grand  and  imiversal  stream  of  patriotism. 
This  was  the  public  "  virtue  "  of  the  ancients — 
a  word  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  translate 
by  valour,  goodness,  or  heroism.  It  was  the 
entire  abnegation  of  self,  the  confounding  of 
personal  with  national  identity,  the  political 
pantheism  which  worshipped  the  whole  in  its 
meanest  portions,  and  by  the  superinduction  of 
a  lofty  and  holy  purpose,  conferred  upon  the 
commonest  instincts  of  our  nature  a  che^acter  of 
the  sublime. 

Hero  we  begin  to  connect  some  idea,  however 
Tague  and  shadowy,  with  the  word  freedom. 
Self-denial  is  the  mainspring  of  virtue ;  for  in 
a  social  as  well  as  religious  sense,  there  is  an 
original  vice  of  humanity  which  demands  severe 
and  perpetual  control.  In  this  conviction  origi- 
nated the  asceticism  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  austerities  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 
In  the  religious  point  of  view,  our  highest  virtue 
is  only  redeemed  sin;  and  in  the  social,  our 
proudest  civilisation  only  reclaimed  savageism. 
The  American  Indiau  possessed  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Spartan,  but  only  in  a 
wild  and  rudimental  state.  These  were  exer- 
cised for  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  indivi- 
dual more  than  of  the  community,  to  which  he 
dung  only  for  protection,  or  from  habit,  vnth- 
out  loong  in  its  identitv  his  own.  The  Lace- 
daemonian, on  his  part,  drilled  the  same  savage 
virtues  into  a  form  corresponding  with  his  social 
development,  though  with  nothing  higher.  His 
was  a  military,  not  a  hunting  tribe ;  his  country 
was  a  camp,  surrounded  by  hostile  ciroumvalla- 
tions;  and  its  children  were  soldiers,  whose 
duties  were  obedience,  valour,  foresight,  and 
patient  endurance  of  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  The  difference  was,  that  in  the  one 
these  were  instincts,  and  in  the  other  principles. 
The  one  practised  Uiem  to  signalise  himself  in 
his  tribe,  the  other  from  a  heroical  devotion  to 
freedom  and  country. 

But  the  Grecian  type  of  civilisation  was  in 
its  nature  transitory.  Man  was  not  intended 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  condition  of  a  wild 


beasty  iiirottling  and  throttled  by  his  neighbours 
of  the  forest.  War,  by  its  vicissitudes,  destroys 
itself  in  the  end.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
first  Persian  contest,  Athens  swallowed  up  h&t 
smaller  confederates ;  she  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed  up  in  turn  by  Sparta;  then  both  by 
Macedon ;  and  then  aU  Greece  by  Borne.  Eome 
extended  her  conquests  till  wealth  and  luxury 
sapped  the  sources  of  her  vigour,  and  at  the 
same  time  drew  upon  her  a  headlong  flood  of 
hungry  barbarians  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  empire  was  shattered  to  pieces  in 
the  shock ;  and  from  the  collision  of  the  mascu- 
line spirits  of  the  desert  with  her  corrupt  and 
hlasS  refinement,  there  graduaUy  arose  the  new 
form  of  civilisation  in  which  it  is  our  fortune  to 
live. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  compare  the  two  con- 
ditions of  society,  past  and  present;  but  we 
may  remark  that,  notwithstanding  constant  in- 
terruptions, the  steady  and  obvious  tendency  of 
the  new  is  towards  peace  and  order.  This  arises 
in  part  fh)m  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but 
the  philosophical  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve in  it  the  guiding  influence — however  dis- 
torted for  a  time  by  vain  polemics,  or  clouded 
by  frantic  passions — of  the  sublime  ethics  of 
Christianity,  concentrating  in  one  Message  to 
mankind,  stamped  with  Divine  authority,  every- 


thing excellent  in  human  wisdom,  and  everythiog 
lofty  and  benign  in  human  virtue. 

A  corresponding  change  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  in  the  form  of  freedom :  but  the 
thing  is  the  same.  Freedom  still  demands  self- 
denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to  country, 
although  these  are  no  longer  inconsistent  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  tastes  and  affections,  and 
the  practice  of  the  charities  of  life.  Freedom, 
although  in  some  countries  existing  only  in  the 
germ,  is  a  part  of  the  political  constitution  of 
modem  Europe :  it  is  a  part  of  our  social  and 
domestic  manners;  it  is  a  part  even  of  our 
religion — ^for  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ia, 
there  is  liberty!"  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far 
freedom  is  appreciated  and  understood  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  In  the  old  communities 
there  was  to  some  extent  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  equality  among  the  citizens.  Legisla- 
tion there — in  obedience  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  its  natural  tendency  among  all  mankind — 
was  carried  to  excess.  Everybody  knew  his 
rank  and  place  in  the  state;  everybody  was 
acquainted  with  his  rights  as  well  as  duties; 
and  all  were  educated  pretty  nearly  alike.  There 
was  little  liability,  therefore,  to  misapprehen- 
sion ;  there  were  no  social  complications  to  con- 
fuse, and  no  puzzling  contradictions  to  reconcile. 
Power  might  sometimes  refuse,  as  elsewhere, 
the  demands  of  justice ;  tl4^  patricians  of  Eome 
might  trample  upon  the  plebeians,  and  the  ple- 
beians rise  in  insurrection  against  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  right,  no 
controversy  about  the  theory  of  freedom---all 
was  a  question  of  force.    In  Athens,  even  during 
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the  democracy  of  Solon,  men  of  the  lowest  of 
the  four  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  popu- 
lation, were  entirely  ineligible  even  for  the 
meanest  offices  in  the  state ;  yet  they  had  the 
privilege  of  deliberation  and  voting  just  the 
same  as  those  of  the  knightly  class. 

In  our  day  communities  are  on  a  £ur  greater 
scale :  Greece,  which  was  divided  into  so  many 
states,  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  history, 
forms  in  the  aggregate  but  a  very  little  country 
in  the  map  of  modem  Europe ;  and  Eome  was 
only  a  single  city,  with  dependent  camps  and 
fortresses  dotting  here  and  there  what  history 
calls  the  Boman  world.  But  besides  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  mere  numbers,  there  are  a 
thousand  complications  in  our  form  of  society 
that  were  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and 
what  is  of  stm  more  consequence,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  approach  to  an  equality  of 
knowledge  in  the  multitudinous  classes  of  the 
population.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  all  European  countries  are 
ignorant  both  of  their  duties  and  rights,  and 
tibat  the  freedom  for  which  they  are  cutting  or 
are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  is  a 
chimera,  of  the  form,  nature,  and  effects  of 
which  they  are  themselves  in  profound  ignorance. 

In  our  own  country  the  delusions  of  ignorance 
are  as  remarkable  as  elsewhere,  though  not  so 
mischievous.  If  wages  are  low,  the  masters  are 
starving  us ;  and  the  cry  is,  Let  us  strike !  If 
work  is  scarce,  the  Government  is  against  us — 
Let  us  have  reform  or  rebel !  Few  seem  to  sus- 
pect that  a  right  can  never  exist  absolutely  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  other  rights ;  and  that  the 
perfection  of  policy,  in  our  imperfect  stete  of 
society,  is  the  adjustment,  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense, of  conflicting  wills  and  wants.  One  cause 
of  such  delusions  is  want  of  knowledge,  but 
another  is  want  of  public  virtue — that  is  to  say, 
want  of  self-denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to 
country,  the  grand  conditions  of  freedom.  No 
one  will  suspect  that  we  oppose  a  fair  remunera- 
tion of  labour ;  but  to  seek  this  by  means  which 
betray,  at  the  best,  the  most  childish  ignorance 
of  political  economy,  the  science  on  which  the 
system  rests,  is  absurd.  Neither  shall  we  be 
suspected  of  opposing  public  reform :  but  this 
must  not  be  sought  from  selfish  or  one-sided 
motives,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  rea- 
sonable knowledge  and  public  virtue. 

The  popular  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  achieve  it, 
leads  to  a  fatal  error  in  the  means  of  revolution. 
The  means  usually  adopted  arc  force ;   and  as 


force  cannot  strike  at  systems  or  theories,  its 
victims  are  of  necessity  men,  and  its  resulte 
murder;  and  being  as  blind  and  stupid  as  it 
is  violent,  it  destroys  the  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  When  its  work  is  accomplished,  what 
is  it  to  do  ?  The  only  freedom  it  has  gained  is 
the  freedom  to  bum  and  slay ;  and  when  that  is 
at  an  end,  its  occupation  is  gone,  and  it  is 
ruined  by  its  very  success.  Then  we  have  the 
reaction.  This  conquering  force  becomes  con- 
fused —  helpless  —  timid  ;  till,  sinking  from 
frenzy  into  idiotism,  it  either  sneaks  out  of  the 
field  and  permits  a  restoration,  or  allows  itself 
without  a  stmggle  to  be  bestridden  by  &  tyrant. 

And  why  a  tyrant  ?  Why  not  rather  say  that 
it  permits  some  virtuous  citizen  to  direct  for 
good  those  energies  which  when  employed  by  it- 
self are'  always  evil  ?  Simply  because  there  is  no 
rapport  between  the  mind  of  force  and  that  of 
patriotism.  A  nation  may  from  habit  permit 
itself  to  be  govemed  quietly  by  a  dynasty  with 
which  it  has  no  sympathies  in  common ;  but  a 
hero  of  revolution  must  be  an  impersonation 
of  the  public  thought,  or  he  is  nothing.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  the  new  tyrant  has  not  even 
the  option  of  tranquillity.  The  spirits  of  his 
power  must  be  employed,  or  they  will  rend 
their  master;  and  their  employment  must  be 
adapted  to  their  genius  and  habits,  for,  unlike 
the  demons  of  the  wizard,  they  cannot  be  set  to 
the  endless  task  of  weaving  ropes  of  the  sea- 
sand. 

This  frantic  and  suicidal  force  exists  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  country,  because 
in  every  country  there  exist,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  vice.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however  (as  in  the  present 
day  in  our  England),  that  it  is  kept  down  by  the 
knowledge,  good  sense,  and  patriotism  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  population ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens — ^which  wo  trust  may  hereafter  be 
foimd  to  be  the  case  in  continental  Europe — 
that  when  ite  devastations  are  over,  they  leave 
a  fair  field  of  action  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  minority.  This  is  so  far  well ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  remedy  for  a  mischief  already  accom- 
plished, or  at  best  a  mere  neutralisation  of  an 
existing  and  continuing  eviL  It  would  bo 
better,  if  this  could  be  done,  to  remove  the  causes 
of  the  error ;  to  equalise  the  different  classes  of 
the  people  at  least  in  ordinary  instruction ;  to 
explain  their  misconceptions ;  and  to  lead  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  high  and  holy  nature  of 
Freedom,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  achieved  and  enjoyed. 
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**  We  are  snch  stnff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  oar  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.** 


I  have  to-day  been  tuming  over  some  de- 
tached pi^[>er8  of  Lotty's,  and  tiiere  is  certainly 
much  in  them  to  remind  me  of  her  German 
descent  by  her  mother's  side.  Without  headings, 
or  mottoes,  or  morals,  of  any  kind,  I  find  such 
fragments  as  these : — 

"Mother,  mother!"  said  Ida,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  clasped  fingers,  "he  is  coming!  he 
will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !" 

"  Impossible,  child !"  said  the  silver-haired 
mother  of  the  prettiest  maid  of  the  valley — 
"  impossible  that  he  should  return  alone,  and  so 
suddenly."^ 

"But,  mother,  I  saw  him  plainly,  crossing 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  ravine ;  his  form  stood 
out  dark  and  distinct  as  he  seemed  to  walk  over 
the  disc  of  the  full-moon,  and  his  armour 
sparkled  in  the  rays  as  he  disappeared.  We 
shall  see  him  in  a  few  minutes !" 

Now,  the  lover  did  not  come  to  the  vaUey, 
nei&er  in  few  minutes,  nor  in  many  hours; 
nor  in  weary,  weary  days,  nor  in  the  dark, 
long  wint^  months.  The  spiing-birds  came 
and  sang,  and  the  summer  was  bright  and  beau- 
tifdl,  and  the  corn-fields  were  brown  once  more, 
and  Ida  was  pining  and  sad ;  for  the  harvest- 
moon  rose  lai^  and  round  over  against  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  ravine,  just  as  it  had 
nsen,  when  she  saw  the  form  of  her  lover  walk 
across  its  red-gold  disc  a  year  before ;  and  Ida, 
looking  forth  from  her  window,  saw  not  the 
form  of  her  lover  again,  though  the  war  was 
over  and  finished,  and  many  lovers  had  come 
back  to  the  valley  to  the  maids  of  their  choice 
and  their  vows. 

But  tidings  came  to  Ida  and  her  mother  that 
the  long-lost  and  long-wept  one  had  died  of  his 
wounds,  a  prisoner  in  a  strange  land,  a  whole 
year  ago.  Then  Ida  knew  that  the  form  she 
had  seen  against  the  disc  of  the  red,  full-moon 
was  a  vision,  and  a  token  that  her  lover  was 
dead.  And  she  bowed  her  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  mother. 

The  next  day,  there  was  rain  in  the  valley, 
which  continued  till  nigh  sun-set.  And  Ida 
sat  with  her  mother  at  the  open  window,  for 
soft  south-wedt  airs  were  blowing,  as  the  rain 
still  fell,  very  gently. 

Suddenly,  Ida  clapped  her  long,  thin  white 
hands  together,  and  cried  aloud — 

"  See,  mother,  see  what  a  beautiful  rainbow 
over  the  ravine !    Oh,  mother !" 

And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  rainbow 
long  and  earnestly,  tiU  the  beautiful  colours 
began  to  pale,  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  against 


the  evening  sky.  Then  she  said,  whisperingly, 
but  very  clearly  and  passbnately — • 

"I  come,  Heinrich,  for  thou  callest  me! 
Mother,  hope  in  God !" 

And  she  sank  yet  again  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  mother.  And  when  her  mother  looked  at 
Ida,  the  colour  was  gone  from  her  cheeks  and 
her  lips,  and  aU  the  light  from  her  heavenly 
blue  eyes.  And  when  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
the  rainbow  also  was  gone.  n 

But  the  rain  and  the  clouds  went  away,  and 
the  sun  sank  down  in  purple  and  gold,  and  soon 
the  white  stars  came  out  in  the  firmament,  and 
the  bereaved  mother  said — 

"I  will  hope  in  God!" 

(n.) 

Seated  each  in  a  beautiful  bark  of  rich  work- 
manship, that  floated  with  the  current  and 
needed  no  impulse  from  oar  or  sail,  a  youth  and 
a  maiden  met  upon  an  open  stream.  And  the 
youth  bade  the  maiden  hail,  and  she  smiled  over 
the  edge  of  her  boat,  and  they  floated  down  the 
river  side  by  side,  with  much  loving  speech,  and 
tender  songs,  that  were  echoed  from  the  bright 
green  banks.  Overhead,  was  the  blue  heaven  ; 
imdemeath,  the  sparkling  water ;  on  either  side, 
fiar-stretching  plains  skirted  by  sloping  woods, 
above  which  stood  the  bills  in  tiie  grey  distance. 

The  youth  and  the  maiden  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  bright  flowers;  and  by-and- 
bye,  the  youth  flung  his  wreath  into  the  boat  of 
the  maiden,  who  wove  that  and  her  own  into  one 
large  beautiful  band,  and  threw  an  end  of  it 
over  to  the  boat  of  her  companion.  Eagerly 
he  seized  and  kissed  it;  and  so  keeping  their 
barks  side  by  side,  and  united  by  a  band  of 
flowers,  they  swam  down  the  stream  together. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  in  this  manner, 
when  the  golden  laburnum,  and  purple  lilac, 
and  cream-and-pink  flowered  chestnut  trees 
were  displaced,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stream,  which  was  the  maiden's  side,'  by  dark- 
ling cedars  overhanging  the  banks,  and  the 
shcdow  of  a  cypress  fell  suddenly  upon  her 
brow.  Still  they  smiled  and  sang ;  though  their 
songs  were  sadder,  and  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  their  smiles. 

Suddenly  the  stream  descended  into  a  lower 
bed,  and  then  became  forked ;  on  the  left  hand, 
it  swept  silently,  awfully  down,  and  crept,  all 
black  and  dark,  into  a  thick  cedar  forest  in 
whose  glooms  no  wandering  sunshine  might  lose 
itself;  on  the  right,  with  a  turbulent,  thunder- 
ing fell,  it  dashed  along  under  willows  that 
drooped  into  the  foam,  till  its  noise  subsided  in 
the  distance  into  a  plaintive  murmur. 

c 
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As  the  two  boats  neared  the  descent,  the  band 
of  flowers  snapped,  and  both  ends  were  dropped 
into  the  strefiun  by  hands  unnerved  and  trem- 
bling. The  youth  and  maiden  exchanged  one 
long,  long,  wistful  look,  as  the  maiden's  boat 
plunged  down  the  left-hand  slope,  and  disap- 
peared with  its  precious  burthen,  under  the  em- 
bracing cedars,  into  night  and  silence.  The 
youth  bent  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  was 
lost  for  a  time  under  the  trailing  willows.  "When 
he  emerged  at  length  from  their  shade  into  the 
day,  his  forehead  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were 
compressed. 

(m.) 

It  was  foolish  to  complain  that  he  had  lived 
for  nothing,  for  there  were  witnesses  waiting  to 
oonfDund  and  silence  him. 

Said  the  Meadow-flower — "  I  breathed  in  his 
face,  and  saw  his  refreshed  and  gladdened  look, 
as  I  breathed." 

Said  the  Meadow-brook — "I  sparkled  and 
leapt  as  I  ran  by  him,  and  I  saw  him  stoop, 
pleased  and  curious,  to  peep  at  the  white, 
smooth  pebbles  over  which  I  rippled  on." 

Said  the  South- wind — "  I  shook  the  brown 
leaves  from  ilie  trees,  and  sent  strains  of  wild 
music  through  the  boughs ;  and  I  know  that  he 
listened,  de%hted,  to  the  melody,  and  paused  to 
gather  sweet  lessons  from  the  dropped  foliage." 

Said  the  Stars — "  We  smiled  down  into  his 
very  heart,  night  after  night,  and  he  called  us 
Beautiful." 

Said  the  Sea — "  I  saw  him  watch  me  enrap- 
tured when  I  curled  my  green  waves  into  foam, 
and  I  murmured  in  his  ear,  as  ho  walked  ttio 
beach,  things  that  he  would  almost  have  died 
to  re-word." 

So  the  Court  wisely  dismissed  the  case ;  be- 
cause these  witnesses  made  it  clear  that  if  he 
had  lived  for  nothing,  it  was  his  own  fault. 


The  last  fragment  reminds  me  of  some  verses 
of  my  dreamy  friend,  which  ho  once  repeated  to 
me.    I  wonder  whether  I  can  remember  them : — 

"  Vanity  aU !"  sud  Unoontent, 
Knitting  his  brow,  as  he  gloomily  went ; 
**  lis  g^ilt  and  foUy — 'tis  change  and  pain — 
The  world's  a  riddle,  and  life  is  vain !" — 

Then  voioes  oame  to  him,  answering  plain : 

False !  in  the  sky  sang  the  Ituninons  Spheres, 
Shining  cahnly  on  for  thousands  of  years  j 
False !  said  the  Sea,  with  a  oooqaerar'B  pride. 
As  he  rolled  up  the  shore  the  returning  tide. 

False  I  said  the  golden  Furze  on  the  heath; 
False !  said  the  tapering  Fern  beneath ; 
False !  rans  the  Blue-bells  in  musical  diime, 
Borne  on  the  breath  of  the  trodden  thyme. 

False !  said  the  Sun,  as  his  setting  beam 
Slanted  over  a  capital  bmlt  by  a  stream. 
Where  were  fair,  kind  Women,  and  brave,  good  men. 
Who  knew  that  he  sank  but  to  rise  again. 

False !  said  Childhood,  gambollhig  nigh ; 
False!  said  Youth,  with  dilated  eye; 
False!  said  Lore,  with  defiant  breatii. 
False  I  said  Faith,  smiling  sweetly  at  Death. 


'*  Vanity  all !  my  word  was  true," 
Said  Unoontent,  by  the  churchyard  yew. 
False !  cried  the  Flowers  on  the  chm^yard  sod; 
In  the  shadow  of  Death  bloom  smiles  of  Ood ! 

VI. 

Those  verses  my  friend  repeated  to  me  one 
bitter  January  evening,  when  we  were  all  crowd- 
ing roimd  the  fire  togeliier, — ^he  and  I,  and  Lotty 
and  Mary, — at  my  lodgings.  Very  merry  we 
were,  my  darling  especially,  and  I  had  actually 
accomplished  in  a  hurried  whisper  that  evening, 
what  I  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  accompHsk 
by  all  the  varied  enginery  that  a  waiting  lover 
could  invent,  during  the  two  previous  months. 
I  had  got  her  to  name  a  day  in  February  for 
our  marriage. 

It  was  true,  I  could  scarcely  trust  mv  hearing. 
For  it  was  remarkable  that  in  proportion  as  my 
own  mind  recovered  its  elasticity,  after  the  death 
of  my  mother,  Lotty  appeared  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  shade  of  a  melancholy 
which,  while  it  steadied  the  light  of  her  dear 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  take  something  from  the 
dance  of  her  curls,  surrounded  her  with  an 
atmosphere  of  sacredness  under  which  she  was 
removed, — so  said  my  imagination, — ^to  a  daily 
inoreasing  distance  from  me.  Every  time  I  saw 
her,  something  paler,  something  loveHer,  some- 
thing holier — she  often  awed  me  into  repose, 
even  when  my  heart  yearned  over  her.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  preparing  to  give  her  the 
embrace  of  an  old  playmate  and  long-betrothed 
lover,  I  have  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  forehead  as  a 
brother  might,  saying  only,  "Dear  Lotty!" 
This  evening,  however,  she  had  been  thoroughly 
human,  and  girlishly  gay.  It  was  old-f&Bhioned 
Lotty  come  back  asain  1  Before  we  parted  that 
night,  we  piled  all  the  chairs  into  a  comer, 
wheeled  the  table  aside,  and  danced  till  we 
were  tired,  —  long  as  it  takes  to  tire  young 
couples  who  are  in  spirits  and  in  health. 

When  we  set  out  at  last,  Harry  and  I,  to  see 
the  two  ladies  home,  it  was  quite  late,  and  we 
tripped  along  over  the  frosty,  sometimes  icy 
ground,  with  ringing  and  hasty  steps.  How 
clearly  the  stars  sparkled  that  midnight,  and 
how  deliciously  the  fresh  breeze  came  upon  our 
warm  cheeks  as  we  passed  the  common !  Harry 
and  Mary  were  walking  first,  and  seemed  busy 
and  happy  enough  in  their  talk,  turning  round 
to  me  and  Lotty  now  and  then,  to  say  some- 
thing cheerM. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  introduced  him  to 
her,"  said  Lotty;  "they  seem  really  pleased 
witiii  each  other.  Suppose  now — ^you  know, 
Willy?" 

"Not  many  things  would  delight  me  more," 
I  replied;  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  pair  who  are  better  adapted  for  happi- 
ness or  more  deserving  of  it.  Harry's  a  capital 
fellow;  and  as  for  Ma^,  why,  I've  told  you  all 
about  her, — and  about  her  pot-boy  adorer." 

"Ah!  I  give  you  fair  warning,  I  shall  do 
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all  I  can  to  get  her  married,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sore  I  onght  not  to  be  a  Utde  jealous  of  her/' 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  and  giggling 
at  ?"  said  Harry,  looking  back. 

"0,"  said  I,  "we're  only  playing  other 
people's  game  of  life  for  tiiem,  and  laughing  at 
the  mores." 

**  Ah !  excellent  people,  I  dare  say;  but  you 
shan't  play  ours  for  ua ;  we  mean  to  do  it  all 
ourselyes,  and  no  connection  with  the  house 
behind  us — don't  we  ? "  addressing  his  arm-in- 
arm companion. 

"I  think,"  said  she,  turning  half-round  over 
his  shoulder — "  I  think  they're  too  late  for  the 
current  year;  arrangements  are  always  made 
twelve  months  in  advance." 

When  we  left  Mary  and  Lotty  at  their  door,  I 
watched  Harry  with  some  nervousness  and  with 
minute  attention.  Mary  had  subsided  into  her 
usual  quietude  of  manner,  and  allowed  him,  I 
fimcied,  to  hold  her  hand  longer  than  was  con- 
ventional. "I  wish,"  cried  I,  quite  suddenly — 
''I  wish  the  custom  of  kissing  ladies'  hands 
were  uuiversal  in  society." 

**  So  do  I ! "  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Ladye 
bright,  permit  your  slave  .  .  .  . !  " 

"  There's  somebody  coming ! "  cried  Lotty. 

But  "somebody  coming"  in  that  quiet,  sub- 
urban neighbourhood  woiidd  have  made  a  pre- 
monitory noise. 

"  !N"ow,  Sir,"  continued  she  to  me,  closing  the 
'garden-gate  upon  us,  "you've  had  your  kiss — 
you've  kissed  my  hand,  according  to  the  'custom 
which  you  wished  universal  in  society ' — so, 
good  night,  and  go  homo  like  a  good  boy.     Mr. 

^,  mind  he  don't  go  making  slides  on  the 

foothpath,  please ! " 

"Please,  Lotty  dear! — please  now!    It  was 
only  your  glove,   you  know — ^not  your  hand 
Please  LottjV 

So  she  ran  down  the  path,  and  put  her  lips 
through  the  railings. 

Harry  was  very  silent  as  we  walked  back ;  I, 
on  the  contrary,  was  tedkatiye  beyond  my  wont, 
and  kept  up  a  pretty  brisk  monologue. 

"  There's  very  little  to  see  in  snow ;  and  yet 
how  pleased  we  are  with  it,  year  after  year ! 
What  a  miserable,  cramped,  half-blighted  scmI;  of 
existence  we  all  dbrag  out,  Harry !  How  fine  it 
is  to  be  in  the  open  air !  But  it's  quite  hors  de 
regie  to  be  abroad  at  this  time  of  morning,  and 
shocking  to  kiss  girls  in  the  street,  even  if  it's  a 
street  of  detached  villas  hi  from  the  smoke  and 
the  crowd!  I  don't  believe  it's  the  thing  to 
caution  lovers — ^By  Jove !  there's  some  one 
playing  a  chamber-organ  now! — ^to  caution 
lovers  against  any  manifestations  of  tenderness 
to  eadi  other  in  what  is  called  '  company,' — 
or  married  couples  eith^.  A  perfectly  natural 
behaviour,  where  there  is  only  ordinary  good 
taste,  mmt  be  charming  and  proper.  Folks  don't 
know  what  delicacy  is.  Th^e's  notiung  indeli- 
cate in  a  nude  Yenus ;  but  put  on  h^  a  pair  of 
ffcockii^  —  Some  one  ill  over  there,  I  sup- 


pose, by  the  bright  li^ht,  and  the  flickering  of 
the  fire  against  the  wmdow-curtain.  Perhaps, 
though,  it's  only  a  confinement." 

"  How  you  talk ! "  said  Harry,  half  laughing. 

"  Talk,  yes ! "  I  am  like  the  vinous  Greek  to 
whom  Lambro  was  referred  for  information  about 
the  feasting  and  fiddling,  I  '  like  to  hear  myself 
converse.'  Something  very  chaste  about  that 
Ionic  portico  to  the  church,  but  what  a  detestable 
steeple !  Bother  the  steeples— except  in  Gothic. 
No,  thank  you.  Cabby ;  here's  our  door." 

"I  say,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as  I 
turned  the  key,  "  I've  been  thinking  that  that 
little  woman — " 

By  this  time  we  were  inside  the  room,  and 
before  a  blazing  fire.  Not  lighting  a  candle 
immediately,  I  said — 

"  Which  woman  ? " 

"  There's  only  one  woman,  WiU :  the  other's 
an  angel,  a  fairy,  a  child,  a  bird,  a  sunbeam,  a 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Have  the  gods  made  her 
poetical  ? " 

"  The  gods  have  done  more  and  better :  they 
have  made  her  poetry.  But  she  »«  a  woman, ' 
said  I,  looking  abstractedly  at  a  cast  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  which  the  firelight  came 
and  went ;  "  You  never  saw  her  tending  a  sick, 
a  dying  bed ! " 

"No;  it  would  make  me  tremble  for  her 
heart-strings."    

"Make  you  WHAT?"  I  called  out—"  it 
would  make  you  kneel,  half-adoring ! " 

"  Well,  you  needn't  hoUa  so.  I  think  you 
look  rather  frightened;  let  me  light  the  candle." 

"No,  no.  Let  me  see;  it's  only  half-past 
two ;  tell  me  a  bloody  ghost-story,  and  tiiien 
we'll  go  to  bed  happy. 

"  Well,  I  wilL  I  have  not  been  so  far  down 
this  road  since  I  went  to  M ,  ten  miles  far- 
ther, to  see  a  cricket-match.  At  least,  that  was 
my  ostensible  object;  in  point  of  fact,  I  only 
wanted  a  day's  laziness,  and  the  cricket-match 
was  as  good  an  excuse  for  a  nice  trip,  as  any- 
thing eUe.  So  I  went,  and  saw  the  cricket- 
match,  and  chatted  in  a  parlour  of  the  inn  till 
late,  and  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  engaged 
my  bed.  On  sununoning  the  landlord,  I  was 
told  that  every  bed  was  taken.  As,  however, 
the  man  spoke  with  some  reserve,  I  suspected 
an  arrive  pemee,  and  looking  at  him  as  pene- 
tratingly as  I  could,  under  the  influence  of  two 
or  three  "^o«"  of  brandy-and-water— quite  a 
debauch  for  me,  you  know — ^I  said — 

"JSi/V/y  bed  taken?" 

"Yessir;  such  a  lot  of  people  come  to  see 
the  match  from  the  villages  round  about,  the 
beds  is  all  took,  but  one  which  looks  right  into 
the  church-yard !" 

"  Excellent !"  said  I ;  "  I'm  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  and  at  this  very  moment,  I'm  trying  to 
find  a  house  with  a  look-out  over  a  cemetery." 

"  Yery  good :  he  would  have  the  sheets  aired 
at  once." 

But  when  my  gentleman  had  left  the  room, 
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toy  neighbour  in  the  arm-chair,  whose  "  goes  " 
had  been  uncounted,  and  I  believe,  uncountable, 
and  who  was  fast  growing  maudlin,  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  affectionately,  and  half- 
smothering  me  in  the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  said, 
in  the  thick  accents  of  a  "  muzzed  "  man — 

"  I  say.  Sir — you're  a  friend,  you  are ;  a  per- 
tickler  friend;  you're  a  joUy  goo*  feller,  that's 
what  you  are !" 

"  Aid  so  say  aU  of  us !"  was  murmured  round 
the  table. 

"You're  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  an'  a  friend,  and 
as  such — " 

'*  Cemly,  as  suoh,"  said  a  man  with  his  chin 
on  his  shirt-front. 

"  Don't  interrupt  a  genlmn.  Bob !  As  such, 
I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  sleep 
in  that  room!!!" — claying  his  forefinger  omi- 
nously on  my  waistcoat. 

"  Good  gracious,  why  not  ?" 

"  N'ever  you  mind — donH — ef  so  be  you'll  take 
a  friend's  advice.    Ef  not,  in  course — " 

"But  come  now,  as  a  friend,  you  know; 
you're  A  jolly  fellow,  you  are ;  as  a  friend,  you 
might  as  well  tell?" 

"  Then,  don't  peach  to  the  landlord.  Tliere 
was  a  genhnn  cut  his  throat  in  that  very  room,  an* 
the  stains  o'  the  blood  isn^t  out  ofthejkor  yet  /" 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

"Yed;  he  was  treated  unkind  by  a  young 
ladv  livin*  near  Igh  Park,  and  when  she  'card  of 
'is  'orrible  end,  rfie  went  and  drownded  'erself 
in  the  Serpentine  without  saying  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave  to  nobody !" 

*'  Well ;  thaf  s  a  melancholy  story,  but  why 
shouldn't  I  sleep  in  the  room,  because  a  poor 
fellow  once  cut  his  throat  there  ?  I  might  as 
well  say  I  wouldn't  walk  by  the  Serpentine,' 
because  the  girl  drowned  herself  there." 

"  In  course,  its  as  you  please.  Sir— onny  as  a 
friend,  an'  a  jolly  goo'  feUer,  I  thought  I  was 
obligated  to  let  you  know ;  and  now  /  aint  re- 
sponsible for  no  consequences !" 

"0  dear  no,"  said  I — ^^  good  night,  gentle- 
men,"— ^for  the  landlord  entered  to  say  all  was 
ready. 

"  The  little  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  certainly  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
church  bmying-ground — ^" 

"  God's  acre  !'  said  I,  interrupting  Harry — 
"  God's  acre !" 

"Will,"  he  resumed,  "are  you  talking  in 
your  sleep?  You  don't  seem  half  listening. 
The  clouds  had  gathered  thickly  about  the  moon, 
and  in  the  changing  light  and  shade,  the  white 
grave-stones  had  a  very  solemnising  effect,  to 
say  nothing — " 

"  'Each  in  his  narrow  cell,  for  ever  laid,  the 
rude  forefethers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," '  said  I, 
with  shut  eyes,  again  interrupting.  "Go  on, 
Harry." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  mysterious  whispering 
—of  the  ivy  that  had  grown  round  the  old- 
fashioned  windowi  and  said  weird  things  as  it 


was  stirred  by  the  wind,  which  flapped  the 
white  hangings  to  and  fro  and  guttered  the 
candle;  while  I  dipped  into  "Drelincourt  on 
Death,"  which  lay  upon  the  little  mantelpiece. 
But  Tm  not  superstitious,  WiU,  am  I?  And 
what  with  "Drelincourt,"  and  what  with  the 
flap,  flap,  flap  of  the  curtain,  and  the  murmur, 
murmur,  murmur,  of  the  ivy ^" 

"  'And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice,  the 
raven  flapped  his  wing !' "  I  repeated,  under  my 
breath. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  tell  the  story,  your- 
self, Will  r — ^What  with  one  thing  and  another, 
I  got  very  sleepy,  and  when  the  candle  was  at 
last  whiffed  out,  I  lay  down,  and  dropped  off. 

"  Presently,  I  was  awoke  by  a  sound  which 
does  not  belong  to  bedrooms,  when  people  are', 
in  health  and  haven't  got  the  night- mare;  ►and 
which  I  took  for  a  moan,  or  a  groan.  I  reinem-. 
bered  that  I  had  forgotten  to  look  into  a  cupjbpard 
in  a  comer  and  under  the  bed;  but  I  was  now 
seized  with  a  superstitious  flt,  and  coiddn't'/get 
my  head  far  above  the  bed-clothes  anyhow^  The 
wind  had  got  up,  and  was  howling  awaj";  to  its 
heart's  content,  and,  after  a  little  reflcK^cm,  J 
dragged  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  itwas^e 
wind  I  had  heard.  But  I  could  not  get  to  si^p 
again,  and  lay  wearied  out,  and  half-dozing^"  in  • 
a  very  miserable  manner.  '  *   Ai  -.   • 

"At  last,  I  heard  an  unmistak(iblef.ht&an  ' 
voice,  unmistakably  in  the  room,  and 'liill^iis- 
takably  indicative  of  discomfort,  not.io^eifty^im'- ; 
and  horror.     At  the  time,  I  regarded /f»;M"  a  ; 
groan;  at  this  moment,  I  can  afford  to  bp  e^'t,' 
and  should  describe  it  as  a  grunt.  It  wa^sejj^ral  ' 
times  repeated,  and  at  the  last  repetiiiOtli.ihy 
bed  received  a  slight  jerk,  and  a  tall  figiiijB  *<fret)t 
from  under  it,  and  stood  erect  before  m'e; .  l!beje\ 
were  stains  of  blood  upon  its  face,  its  Bdnds^  and 
its  linen.     It  caught  my  eye,  and  sprang  back  • 
against  the  chamber-wall,  with  a  long,*  Ibiig 
groan  of  horror !  :       •.  • 

" '  Oh — oh — oh  ?   Who  are  you  ?'  was-  the  . 
question  addressed  to  me  in  low  and  trembling 
accents. 

Thus  appealed  to,  I  thought  truth,  and  truth 
yielded  promptly,  the  best  policy ;  so  I  said-^ 

"  I  am  Henry  H ,  on  a  visit  to  M r-, 

and  they  put  me  in  this  room  to  sleep.  Who, 
and  What  art  Thou?" 

"  *  I'm  a  workin'  cooper,  by  the  name  of  Mug- 
gins, and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardins  for  bein'  here.  - 
Aint  I  in  the  hamted  room,  where  the  man  cut 
his  throat  ?'  was  the  Being's  answer ;  and  I  not 
only  breathed  again,  but  breathed  rather  savagely. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  cross-examination,  I 
elicited  that  Muggins  had  had  a  fight  on  the 
bowling-green  at  the  back  of  the  inn ;  had  got 
the  worst  of  it,  which  accounted  for  his  san- 
guinary appearance;  had  been  ferociously  fol- 
lowed up  by  Buggins,  or  Juggins,  or  whomsoever 
thrashed  him ;  hsd  given  him  the  slip,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  haunted  room,  people  about  Iheinn 
being  all  too  busy  to  hear  a  stray  sound  in  the 
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general  clatter;  had  fallen  asleep,  being  drank; 
and  had  awoke  in  time  to  frighten  me  half  out 
of  my  senses.  There !  There's  your  ghost-story, 
blood  included.  Kow  we'll  go  to  bed  happy,  as 
you  observed." 

"  Thank  you,  Harry,"  said  I.  "  But  you  were 
going  to  make  some  remark,  or  ask  some  question 
about  Lotty's  companion  ?" 

"Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  was  not 
something  singular  about  her  history,  and  if  she 
had  a  sweetheart  ?" 

"No  sweetheart  that  I  know  of,"  I  replied: 
"and  as  to  her  history,  it  is  a  little  singular, 
and  I'll  teU  it  you  at  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Bo  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of 
my  life.  But  I  do  not  expect  Harry  thought  I 
should  remember  his  ghost-story,  and  put  it 
down  in  my  dream-book,  or  in  any  other.  I 
shall  show  it  to  him  the  first  time  he  calls. 


vn. 


I  am  glad  to  find  the  good  Doctor  alive  and 
well,  but  his  handwriting  reminds  me  very  pain- 
fully of  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  any- 
thing like  a  long  letter  from  him.  Then,  he 
wrote  to  beg  that  I  would  use  my^best  influence 
again  to  induce  Lotty  to  come  to  London,  and 
that  I  would  amuse  and  interest  her  for  a  while, 
in  every  possible  way,  after  her  arrival.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  her  heart  was  diseased, 
and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman's assurance  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
beyond  a  little  ftmctional  derangement,  if  even 
that.  "  Never  mind,  my  ddiar  Sir,"  said  he,  in 
his  letter  to  me,  "  never  mind  how  merry  a  life 
she  leads  for  a  time;  get  her  even  to  be  dissipated, 
if  you  can.  Try  and  eradicate  this  idea  from 
her  mind,  and  after  a  while,  when  her  spirits 
are  restored,  I  dare  say  she  would  accompany  a 
fiiend  to  some  London  physician  famous  in 
ch^  complaints,  who,  I  know,  would  confirm 
my  judgment.  Though  she  is  almost  childishly 
gay  at  times,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  het'  character 
is  traversed  hy  a  deeply-flotoing  current  of 
serums  feeling,  which  is  now  overpassing  all 
hotmds,  and  laying  waste,  instead  of  fertilizing. 
(Bather  nicely  expressed,  that,  I  thought,  at  the 
time  I  read  the  letter,  and  I  think  so  still.)  If 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so  much,  as  an  old 
j&iend  of  this  dear  young  lady's  family,  I  wotdd 
add  that  your  contemplated  union  could  not 
take  place  too  soon  for  her  well-being.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  new  and  interesting  position 
wiU  make  another  creature  of  her,  and  we  have 
all  seen  enough  of  her  to  bo  certain  that  the 
best  way  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  herself  is 
to  make  her  feel'  daily  and  hourly  that  she  has 
in  charge  the  happiness  of  another.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  ruse  to  faU  poorly  yourself,  but 
can't  you  find  out  a  blind  orphan-girl,  whom 
she  ought  take  an  interest  in,  and  t^h  all  she 
could  learn  ?    Anything  of  that  sprt,  you  know, 


and  cheerftd  society,  when  she  is  not  occupied.  P.S. 
Tou  have  doubtiess  understood  that  rumours  have 
found  their  way  to  E — —  to  the  effect  that 
George  Shorland's  wife  is  dead." 

This  letter  gave  me  many  a  fear,  and  many 
a  pang,  for  then,  as  now,  I  had  infinitely  greater 
faith  in  the  intuitions  of  delicate  natures  like 
my  darling's,  than  in  scientific  observation  and 
"deduction."  If  she  thought  her  heart  wa«r 
diseased,  there  was  a  clear  case  for  alarm— clear 
to  me,  I  mean.  And  coupling  her  impression 
(of  which  she  had  written  me  not  a  word),  with 
the  cautious  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
warded  off,  if  I  may  say  so,  aH  my  recent 
allusions  to  our  marriage,  I  found  enough  to 
make  me  an  unhappy  man  for  many  hours. 
Upon  careful  reflection,  however,  it  seemed  rather 
absurd  in  me  to  set  up  the  mere  fancy  of  a 
sensitive  and  highly  impressible,  if  not  highly 
imaginative  girl  against  the  positive  assertions 
of  an  experienced  medical  man,  deeply  inte- 
rested in  his  patient ;  and  I  became  more  cheer- 
ful. Of  course  I  wrote  to  Lotty,  wrote  long 
pleading  letters  three  posts  running;  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  which  time  I  had  made 
inquiries  for  lodgings,  and  could  lay  my  finger 
upon  nice  quarters  at  an  hour's  warning,  I  saw 
a  cab  drive  up,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to 
that  end  of  the  street  which  adjoined  the  main 
thoroughfare.  I  had  just  finished  breakfast, 
and  taken  up  the  pencil  in  a  careless  mood, 
peeping  out  of  window  every  now  and  then  for 
the  postman.  I  thought  the  driver  hesitated 
and  was  going  to  turn  back,  so  slipping  on  my 
cap,  I  wdked  a  step  into  the  street.  A  female 
head  appeared  outside  the  cab-door,  and  recog- 
nising my  sister,  I  did  two  things  at  once, 
which  perhaps  made  me  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
cabby,  and  of  some  neighbours  who  were  looking 
from  tiieir  windows, — ^I  beckoned  and  ran  ahead, 
all  in  a  breath.;  so  that  I  had  to  walk  a  few  yards 
by  the  side  of  the  vehicle  till  it  reached  the  door 
of  my  lodgings.  My  darling  was  inside,  surely 
enough,  and  I  had  her  hand  in  mine  in  five 
seconds.  Paying  the  cabman  some  fabulous  sum, 
with  which  he  drove  off  in  a  triumphant  fury, 
I  soon  had  Lotty  and  my  sister  on  the  sofa,  and 
rang  for  hot  coffee,  and  more  rolls.  Then  my 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  heart  beat  wildly  for 
joy !  Yery  silly,  but  so  it  was !  I  took  off  my 
sister's  diawl,  to  make  a  show  of  disinterested 
politeness,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  play 
lady's-maid  to  Lotty.  I  unbuttoned  her  gloves ; 
I  loosened  her  scarf;  I  lingered  over  the  hand- 
kerchief round  her  neck;  I  shouted  a  fr^tic 
and  inopportune  "  Come  in !"  to  the  maid  at 
the  door,  with  the  fresh  coffee,  who  tapped  just 
as  I  had  tied  the  dear  one's  bonnet-strmgs  into 

a  knot,  and  had  kissed  her  for  the ^th  time ! 

I  did  no  end  of  foolish  things !  I  seized  the 
tray,  as  soon  as  the  door  opened ;  I  bade  the  girl 
"  be  off,"  with  vindictive  vehemence;  I  spilt  the 
coffee  over  a  water-colour  sketch  that  I  had 
been  taking  infinite  pains  with.    I  coffeed  the 
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milk,  and  slopped  the  sugar-bowl.  I  shouted 
"  Ain't  we  happy  ?"  in  an  attitude  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Chocktaw  warrior  rushing 
on  the  foe,  and  cut  my  finger  seizing  a  knife  by 
the  blade. 

'*  There's  an  end  of  your  drawing  and  writing 
for  a  week,  Willy." 

"  Writing  ?  drawing  ?  fiddlesticks  I  We're 
going  to  see  everything  this  week  !" 

"But  we  can't  walk  about  enough  to  see 
everything,"  said  my  sister. 

*'  Pooh !"  cried  I — "  we'll  have  millions  and 
billions  of  cabs  and  Bath  chairs !" 

"Don't  flourish  your  knife  about  so,  Willy 
dear,"  said  Lotty.  "Let  me  come  and  tie  your 
hands  down,  and  Sis  and  I  can  butter  theroUs !" 

But  there  was  not  only  rolls  to  be  buttered, 
there  was  a  lodging  to  be  feund  for  my  visitors, 
or  rather  to  be  fixed  upon ;  and  after  they  had 
breakfasted  and  told  me  all  the  news  of  the  old 

folks,  and  other  friends  in  E ,  which  had  not 

reached  me  in  letters,  we  sallied  forth  and  made 
our  arrangements  in  a  very  short  time.  Lotty 
was  charmed  with  the  very  first  place  to  which 
I  took  her,  and  we  engaged  the  rooms  at  once. 
They  were  within  half-a-mile  of  my  own,  so  that 
frequent  communication  was  easy. 

After  a  day  or  two,  when  the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  her  arrival  in  London  and  meeting 
me  again  had  gone  off,  I  noticed  not  only  that 
she  was  paler  and  very  slightly  thinner  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  her,  but  ^at  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  lapsing  gently  into  a  dreamy  melan- 
choly, whenever  'conversation  flagged  or  occu- 
pation was  not  forthcoming.  She  said  nothing 
of  her  heart,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  doctor's 
letter  was  confined  to  the  feet  that  he  had 
written  saying  change  of  scene  would  do  her 
good,  and  begging  me  to  urge  upon  her  a  trip  to 
town,  and  a  short  stay. 

I  made  it  my  very  first  business  to  see  that 
her  reading  was  appropriately  selected ;  that  is, 
that  her  books  were  of  a  lively  cast  and  yet  such 
as  to  afford  food  for  reflective  tendencies  which 
I  knew  she  would  and  must  indulge  at  any 
cost.  She  did  not  require  mani/  books,  being  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  same  volume  over  and 
over  a  great  number  of  times ;  and  few  indeed 
were  the  "light"  works  of  the  last  fifty  years 
which  had  the  power  to  win  her  from  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  "Spectator;"  particularly  those  passages 
which  she  used  playfully  to  cdl  the  "  Coverlev 
Picture  Gallery."  For  the  "Vicar  of  Wakc- 
fidd"  she  had  a  positive  passion;  and  often 
said  that,  as  a  choice  and  powerful  perfume  in  a 
housewife's  cabinet  drove  away  moths,  so  to 
wear  such  a  book  near  the  heart  drove  away  evil 
thoughts  and  kept  it  sweet  and  pure. 

I  made  an  attempt,  at  her  own  request,  to 
teach  her  to  draw,  and  to  paint  in  water-colours, 
but  it. was  with  very  imperfect  success.  She 
was  amusingly  impatient  of  elementary  pro- 
"  Couldn't  I  show  her  how  to  paint  a 


ship  in  a  storm,  with  red  jagged  lightning? 
Whv  mustn't  she  draw  that  little  boy  we  met 
in  me  park,  with  the  curls  all  down  Ms  back  ? 
0,  she  nad  such  a  sweet  subject  for  her  next 
study  !  It  was  Undine  rising  from  the  fbuntain, 
when  she  went  to  weep  her  husband  to  death ! 
Mightn't  she  do  a  snowy  landscape,  with  a  pine 
forest,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  to-morrow?" 
— and  so  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  preached 
to  the  dear  girl  of  patient  Poussin,  and  Dome- 
nichino,  nick-named  "the  Ox,"  and  laborious 
marble-chippers.  But  when  I  happened  one 
day  to  quote  Lavater's  observation,  that  "phlegm 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  mere  artist,"  rfie 
threw  down  the  pencil  with  vivacity,  and  cried 
out,  "  Then  I  shall  never  be  an  artist !  Teach 
me  something  else,  Willy  dear !" 

Forsaking  artisby,  we  took  to  long,  rambling 
walks  about  London ;  walks  which  my  patient's 
saddened  remoteness  of  mood  frequently  con- 
verted into  "  sentimental  journeys"  never  to  be 
forgotten.  As  we  stood  looking  at  an  engraving 
in  a  print  shop  window ;  or  passed,  with  half- 
averted  eyes,  a  cul-d^'Sae  of  darkness  and  squalor ; 
or  were  passed  by  an  exquisitely  "got-up" 
clergyman  with  a  hard-lined,  unsympathising 
face,  and  dead- cold  eyes;  or  were  dodged  by 
a  crossing-sweeper  intent  on  coppers;  or  run 
against  by  a  tattered  "London  sparrow"  dash- 
ing jftiriously  forward  to  "  'old  yer  'uss  sir" ; 
in  Charles  Lamb's  motley  Strand,  and  in  Mother 
Holbom, — she  often  startled  me  by  comments, 
which,  while  quite  human  in  their  tenderness, 
seemed,  in  other  respects,  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  yoimg  angel,  who  had'  been  sent 
down  to  observe  and  gather  wisdom  from  sorrow 
and  sorrowful  things  in  this  planet  of  wanderers 
from  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  but  who  was 
well-assured  that  her  stay  was  only  short ;  that 
she  would  never  have  to  mingle  intimately  with 
the  strange  crowd,  or  traQ  her  white  robes 
through  the  gutters  of  "  civilised"  abomination. 


One  day,  she  informed  me  with  some  anima- 
tion that  she  had  foimd  in  a  near  neighbour,  a 
very  young  widow,  who  needed  consolation  and 
companionship;  and  that  she  meant  to  bestow 
both  upon  the  bereaved  one,  who  was  "  a  very 
dear  creature  indeed."  Here  then,  I  thought, 
is  a  point  gained;  the  yoimg  widow  will  do 
instead  of  tiie  "blind  girl"  suggested  by  the 
doctor,  and  my  darling  will  soon  become  ab- 
sorbed in  her  offices  of  comforter  and  com- 
panion, so  that  she  musl^  at  last,  by  degrees, 
resume  her  gayer  self; — ^for  how  should  melan- 
choly console  grief?  Alas,  alas !  I  ought  to  have 
known  more  of  the  human  heart.  Tke  mourner 
found  the  very  balm  she  wanted  in  the  saintiy, 
half-plaintive  seriousness  of  her  friend's  pre- 
vailing mood;  and  the  kind,  ever-watehful 
friend,  finding  she  w'as  listened  to,  undw^tood, 
and  loved,  did  not  stint  the  balm.     I  said  to 
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my  heart,  Will  the  fairy-like,  almost  romping 
Lotty,  of  my  old,  old  love  never  return  and  stay 
with  me  ?  Sometimes  she  reappeared, — ^flashed 
out,  Bhoold  I  say? — ^for  a  brief  space,  and  I 
would  seize  my  darling's  hand,  and  renew  a 
broken  speech  of  the  consummation  of  our  well- 
tried  loves.  Then  come  sweet  smiles  and  sweet 
words  of  delay  and  excuse,  and  while  smiles  and 


vtofrds  were  sinking  into  my  soul,  the  vision 
changed,  and  there  was  a  celestial  atmosphere 
around  "  a  bright  particular  star''  that  I  almost 
feared  to  woo !  And  the  syllables  faltered  upon 
my  tongue  if  I  tried  to  say,  Come  down  from 
the  mountain,  0  beautiful  one,  and  let  m  pluck 
the  flower  in  the  valley  once  again. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 
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Much  interest  was  awakened,  a  short  time  ago, 
by  an  account  in  the  daily  pap«*s  of  a  visit  paid 
by  Sir  Moses  Monteflore  to  what  were  cdled 
lus  Human  co-religionists  among  the  prisoners 
of  war  brought  home  by  our  ships.  The  in- 
terest felt  would  no  doubt  have  been  greater 
still,  had  the  history  of  the  Jewish  commimities 
to  which  these  individuals  belong  been  better 
known.  This  history,  in  a  consecutive  form 
and  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  remains  to  be 
written;  but  in  the  meanwhile  a  few  jottings 
relative  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
Jews  among  whom  Eussia  recruits  h6T  fleets  and 
her  armies,  may  prove  acceptable. 

The  indiscriminate  application  of  the  name 
of  Rossian  to  the  various  peoples  «n4er  the 
dominion  of  the  Tzar,  is  one  among  the  many 
indications  of  how  imperfect  a  knowledge  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  true  constitution  of  the 
odossal  empire  with  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  in  so  close  a  struggle.  In  no  case  is 
ike  denomination  more  inapplicable  than  in  that 
of  the  Israelites  who  live  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Tzars,  but  who  have  never  been  tolwated 
on  Rosedan  soiL  From  the  early  times  this 
p6(^e  was  denied  the  right  of  establishing 
themselves  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and  to 
this  day  they  are  not  allowed  to  sojourn  for  any 
length  of  time  in  Russia  proper;  and  it  was 
not  nntH  Poland  was  brought  imder  subjection 
to  the  Russian  Tzars,  that  the  latter  ever 
eoonted  any  Jewish  communities  among  their 
Bubjects.  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  home  of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  in 
that  country  their  numben  amount  to  that  of 
a  nation,  and  they  hold  a  position  which,  how- 
ever degraded  it  be,  gives  them  a  certain  weight 
in  the  State,  and  could  under  present  circum- 
stancee  be  £Ued  by  no  other  class.  In  every 
town  throughout  the'  countries  which  once  con- 
stitated  the  independent  kingdom  of  Poland, 
all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  all  branches  of 
trade,  be  it  w  ^oi  or  en  ditatl,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  and  no  business,  be  it  of 
^  most  important  or  the  most  insignificant 

\   nature,  can  be  transacted  without  their  aid. 

\  Through  the  mediation  of  a  Jew  the  noblBnan 

I  mXiB  t&e  eofn  grown  on  bis  estate  to  the  skipper 

I 


who  exports  it ;  and  through  ^e  mediation  of 
a  Jew  the  serf  sells  his  pigs  and  his  fowls  to  the 
consumer  in  the  town.  Through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  upper  classes  engage  their  servants, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tutors  and  governesses 
for  their  children;  and  through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  voiturier  settles  his  contract  wifii 
the  traveller  who  requires  his  conveyance. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Jews  landlords 
settle  conditions  with  their  tenants,  and  house- 
wives lay  in  their  winter  provisions.  In  short, 
whether  you  would  eat  or  drink,  rest  or  travel, 
change  your  lodging  or  renew  your  toOet  in 
Poland,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  Jews, 
who  divide  among  themselves  houses,  inns, 
lands,  and  every  description  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  Christians ;  so  that  each  Jew  has 
his  prescribed  field  of  activity,  from  which  he 
may  draw  as  much  profit  as  it  will  yield,  while 
he  is  strictly  prohibited  from  trespassing  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  neighbours.*  The 
Jews  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  through- 
out all  the  Polish  provinces,  and  are  met  also 
in  great  numbers  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
high-roads ;  ever  busy  in  turning  a  penny,  but 
almost  invariably  presenting  a  picture  of  squalid 
misery,  and  mental  and  moral  degradation  pain- 
ful to  behold,  and  in  strange  contrast  with  . 
their  importance  as  the  monopolizers  of  almost 
all  the  mdustrial  activity  in  the  society  amid 
which  they  Hve^  and  with  their  numbers,  which 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  must  give  them  a  certain  weight  in  the 
State :  and  the  stranger  inquires,  with  startled 
curiosity,  how  it  is  that  a  pewle  has  so  multi- 
plied on  a  soil  which  seems  to  deny  them  every 
comfort  of  life. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  instances  in  history 
in  which  we  can  trace  in  such  unmistakable 
evidences  the  elevating  influences  of  just  laws, 
Mid  the  debasing  effects  of  lawlessness  and  per- 
secution, on  communities  as  weH  as  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  of  Poland.  At  a  veiy  early  period 
of  Polish  history,  when  in  other  Christian  coun- 


*  Thk  8trttng«  ooffcom  is  called  {^kaxaJg;  and,  tiumgh 
now  pwOribited  by  law,  contiuuoB  in  a  great  meaeuro 
to  prevail. 
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tries  the  commonest  rights  of  humanity  were 
denied  to  the  Israelites,  they  enjoyed  in  Poland 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  in  the  14th 
century,  when  the  most  atrocious  persecutions 
drove  them  from  all  the  Western  countries  of 
Europe,  they  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Polish  king,  Casimir 
the  Great,  afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  ex- 
tended to  them  privileges  commensurate  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects.  Invested  with  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  Jews  soon  became  such 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  Casimir 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  The  people  of  Po- 
land  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  nobles 
and  the  peasants ;  the  first  of  which  considered 
the  pursuit  of  commerce  or  of  the  usefcd  arts  as 
beneath  their  dignity,  while  the  second  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  Jews  thus  proved  most  useful  in 
filling  up  the  gap  between  the  two ;  and  during 
Casimir^s  reign  already  seventy  towns  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed  and  flourished,  these 
branches  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; 
who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
being  free  to  follow  their  religious  convictions 
unmolested,  soon  ceased  in  all  other  matters  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  people  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and  proved  themselves  as 
estimable  as  patriots  as  they  were  useful  as 
citizens. 

The  consideration  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  during  this  period  is  by  popidar 
tradition  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  beau- 
tiful Esterka,  or  Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden,  who 
for  a  time  held  captive  King  Casimir's  fickle 
heart.  But  although  Esther's  influence  may  have 
been  great,  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
stowed two  sons*  on  the  king,  who  had  no 
legitimate  children,  and  may  have  been  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  her  race,  Casimir*s  extension 
of  favour  and  protection  to  the  industrious  and 
persecuted  Jews  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  the  general  character  of  the  system  of  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  which  acquired  for  him 
the  surname  of  the  "King  of  the  Peasants," 
whom  also  he  protected  from  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles,  to  need  any  such  inspiration;  and 
as  long  as  his  spirit  continued  to  animate  the 
Polish  rulers,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
powerfiil.  Cardinal  Commendoni,  the  Pope's 
legate  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of 
the  Jaghellons  in  the  16th  century,  expresses 
as  follows  his  surprise  at  finding  the  Jews  in 
that  country  enjoying  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  respected  citizens,  while  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  they  were  only  able  to  purchase  a  con- 

*  The  extraordinary  tolerance  with  which  the  Jewg 
must  have  been  regarded  in  Poland  at  that  time,  is 
evidenced  in  the  -  iict^  that  althongh  their  sons  were 
educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  the  daughters  whom 
Esther  bore  to  the  king  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
mother's  religion. 


temptuous  toleration  at  the  cost  of  immense 
sums  of  money : — 

There  are  in  these  provinces  a  large  namber  of  Jews, 
who  are  not  despised  as  elsewhere.  They  do  not  live  on 
the  vile  profits  of  usury  and  service,  although  they  do 
not  ref\we  such  gains;  but  they  possess  lands,  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  even  apply  themselves  to 
literature  and  science,  particularly  medicine  and  astrology. 
They  are  almost  everywhere  entrusted  with  the  levying 
of  customs  and  tolls  on  the  import  and  transport  of 
merchandise.  They  possess  considerahle  fortunes,  and 
are  not  only  on  a  level  with  gentlemen,  but  sometimes 
hold  authority  among  them.  They  do  not  wear  any 
mark  to  dbtinguish  them  from  Christians,  but  are  even 
allowed  to  wear  a  sword  and  to  go  about  armed.  In 
short,  they  eiyoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

But  with  the  extinction  of  the  Jaghellon 
dynasty  matters  took  another  turn  in  Poland. 
The  monarchy,  which  had  until  then  been  elec- 
tive in  name  only,  now  became  so  in  fact,  and 
the  reign  of  anarchy  commenced.  The  kings, 
holding  the  crown  by  the  sufirages  of  the  nobles, 
ventui«d  not  to  resfa'ain  their  unlawful  proceed- 
ings; and,  fanned  by  the  Jesuits — whose  dis- 
astrous influence  in  Poland  also  dates  from  this 
period — the  superstitious  and  fanatic  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  which  the  Polish  Christians  shared  in 
common  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  though 
it  had  been  held  in  check,  now  burst  forth  with 
indescribable  fury.  Forbidden  thenceforward 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  or  of  serving  the 
country  in  a  civil  capacity ;  forced  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  quarters  of 
the  town,  apart  frt)m  all  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  to  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  of  infamy 
on  their  vestments ;  fleeced  by  all  Mnds  of  taxes 
and  extortions,  and  impeded  in  every  way  from 
gaining  openly  an  honest  livelihood,  the  per- 
secuted race  soon  sunk  down,  morally  and  mate- 
rially, to  a  level  with  their  oppressed  brethren 
in  other  countries,  and  became  deserving  of  the 
repugnance  they  inspired ;  while  the  prosperity 
of  the  towns,  the  centres  of  the  industry,  com- 
merce and  riches  of  the  coimtry,  declined,  and 
with  them  the  power  and  independence  of  Po- 
land, which,  invaded  and  partitioned,  fell  a 
victim  partly  to  the  anarchy  of  the  nobles,  partly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  numerous  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
which  emanated  after  this  period,  having  merely 
reference  to  their  relations  with  the  Christians, 
while  all  transactions  between  themselves  were 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis,  who  even 
possessed  the  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  or  of  exile,  the  Israelites  of  Poland  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Talmud  for  their  laws.  Jewish  customs  in 
their  most  rigid  form  became  in  consequence 
their  rule  of  conduct;  and  thus  the  chasm  be- 
tween them  and  their  fellow-citizens  grew  wider 
and  wider ;  and  what  was  at  first  merely  a  reli- 
gious difference,  became  a  strong  national  anti- 
pathy, and  Jew  and  Pole,  though  remaining 
necessary  to  each  other,  became  animated  by 
mutual  hatred,  disgust,  and  contempt.  The 
strong  prejudices  which  have  always  charac- 
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teriaed  the  Hebrew  race,  being  not  only  strength- 
ened by  the  injustice  and  persecution  of  tibeir 
antagonists,  but  by  the  study  of  the  works, 
which  were  to  them  the  sole  fountains  of  law 
and  jostioe,  they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  while  their  brethren 
in  other  lands  were  slowly  emerging  from  the 
bondage  in  which  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Govem- 
ments  had  held  them ;  and  the  great  mass  now 
represent,  in  a  hideous  picture,  the  degrading 
influences  of  popular  fanatidsm  and  exclusiye 
I^:islation. 

The  rabbis — ^who  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  relation  to  the  degraded  state  of  their  co- 
religionists— Shaving  held  the  threat  of  anathema 
over  those  who  learnt  the  Polish  language,  or 
who  adopted  the  dress  or  manners  of  their  Chris- 
tian countrymen,  the  greater  number  of  the  Polish 
Jews  nnderetand  no  other  language  than  the  cor- 
nipt  Qerman,  which  has  always  be^  their  spoken 
idiom;  and  they  are  thus  excluded  from  such 
cultnre  evcfn  as  they  might  pick  up  in  their 
bnaness  intercourse  with  the  educated  classes. 
Indeed  aU  studies,  except  that  of  the  Tahnud, 
the  Zoar,  and  the  Commentaries  upon  these, 
are  held  in  utter  contempt  among  them;  and 
the  Jew,  who  emancipating  himself  from  the 
tnunmels  of  strict  orthodoxy,  attempts  to  raise 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  is  scouted  as  a  traitor  to  IsraeL  He  who 
would  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  co-religiomsts,  on 
the  contiBry,  must  dress  strictly  after  the  Jewish 
&duon;  must  let  his  beard  and  his  peysi^  or 
long  side-locks,  grow;  must  go  at  least  twice  a 
day  to  the  synagogue;  must  every  morning 
exhibit  large  th^hilin*  on  his  forehead  and 
on  his  hand ;  must  remain  a  long  time  before 
Chemma  £thra;j  must  pour  water  over  his 
hands,  or  rub  them  on  the  ground,  every  time 
he  has  touched  anything,  be  it  only  his  own 
hair;  he  must  shun  even  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  ClmBtian  temple  ;t  take  care  that  the 
x»0M»9,  or  tofts  attached  to  the  skirts  of  his 
caftan  in  memory  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
be  of  the  orthodox  length ;  and  kiss  the  tnesures, 
or  words  of  the  law  engraven  on  his  door-posts, 
each  time  he  enters  or  goes  out.  He  must, 
oiOTBOver,  when  rising  in  the  morning,  wet  his 
hands  three  times  with  water,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits  that  settle  upon  the  nails  (the  evil 
^iritof  dirt  being  alone  left  unmolested),  taking 
care  that  the  ewer  containing  the  water  be  of 
the  prescribed  form,  and  that  he  begin  with  the 
ri^t-hand ;  and  if  he  would  have  a  reputation 
for  piety,  he  must  three  times  a-day  repeat 

*  Worda  from  the  Scriptures,  worn  thus  in  literal  ac- 
ooctkaoe  with  the  words  in  Dent.  vi.  5. 

t  The  fourteen  benedicUona  of  Esdraz. 

t  Am  kte  as  1834,  some  Jews  who  had  followed  the 
'fimeral  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  virtues  had  made 
lum  beloved  by  all  clsflsss  of  his  oonntrymen,  were 
•Dsthematised  by  thehr  BaUri,  becanse  of  their  having 
lUred  a  Christian  dmrch. 


various  prayers  and  read  passages  from  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Mishna,  the  Zoar,  and  other  holy 
books,  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  of  which 
languages  he  most  likely  does  not  understand 
a  word ;  and  he  must  pare  his  nails  every  Friday, 
and  carefuUy  bum  or  conceal  the  parings,  and 
then  make  a  notch  in  his  table  or  his  window- 
post,  to  mark  that  it  has  been  done,  lest  after 
death  he  should  be  condenmed  to  return  to  earth 
to  fetch  the  spoils.  Such,  and  many  more,  are 
the  observances  which  occupy  the  leisure  time 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  peace  with  God ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  violence  done  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  armies  and  navy  of 
Eussia,  must  tenfold  aggravate  all  the  other 
sufferings  they  have  to  endure.  Veil  may  Sir 
Moses  MonteEore  have  been  greeted  as  an  angel 
of  consolation,  when  he  brought  to  the  poor 
prisoners  the  means  of  celebrating  one  of  tiieir 
most  important  religious  festivals.  To  how 
many  of  these  poor  Bussian  prisoners  will  not, 
in  every  respect,  captivity  in  England  seem 
liberation  from  the  house  of  bondage ! 

The  strict  orthodoxy  that  prevails  among  the 
Polish  Jews  is  further  evidencied  by  certain  cords 
or  wires,  called  air^h,  or  Sabbath-cords,  which 
run  from  roof  to  roof  across  the  openings  in 
the  streets  in  the  quarters  of  the  towns  inha- 
bited by  the  Jews,  and  which  have  so  much 
puzzled  travellers  in  Poland,  and  given  rise  to 
so  many  absurd  stories.  The  origin  of  these  cords 
is  derived  from  the  law  which  forbids  the  Jews 
to  ckrrj  anything  in  their  hands  or  about  their 
persons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which  being  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience,  mothers  being 
even  interdicted  to  carry  their  babes  in  their 
arms,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  some  lawful 
means  of  evasion.  The  aireph  marks  the  boun- 
dary within  which  the  law  may  be  transgressed 
without  sin;  beyond  these  precincts,  however, 
the  Jew  must  not  even  carry  his  handkerchief  in 
his  pocket  on  the  SabbaUi,  but  if  he  cannot  do 
without  such  usefrd  appendage,  must  tie  it 
round  his  arm  or  wrap  it  round  his  hand, 
in  which  case  it  passes  for  part  of  his  vestments, 
so  well  has  Jewish  ingenuity  known  how  to 
evade  the  inconveniences  of  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
Whoever  destroys  an  aireph  is  severely  punished. 
The  fact  of  the  destruction  or  disseverance  of 
such  a  cord,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
occurred,  is  made  known  in  the  synagogue,  and 
until  it  be  repaired,  the  encircled  precincts  cease 
to  enjoy  the  immunities  it  conferrod.  Happily, 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  do  not  come 
within  the  ordinances  of  the  aireph  law ;  and  by 
their  aid  the  inconvenience  is  in  some  measure 
mitigated.  The  reknitting  of  the  broken  line 
cannot  be  performed  by  a  lesser  personage  than 
the  rabbi  of  the  place.  If  it  be  a  rope,  it  must 
not  be  mended  by  the  application  of  a  knot, 
but  an  entirely  new  cord  must  be  provided; 
if  it  be  a  wire,  the  dissevered  parts  may  be 
li;4ce4  together  ^gain  by  means  of  a  hook  and 
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eje.  Among  the  things  inteidicted  on  the  Sab- 
IkiUi  are  also  driving  in  a  carriage,  or  walking 
to  a  greater  distance  than  2,000  ellB  -from  the 
house  in  which  they  dwell, — ^which  distance 
may,  however,  bo  doi^led,  if,  on  the  preceding 
Friday,  a  fresh  wheaten  loaf  be  deposited  mid- 
way on  the  road. 

The  customs  here  alluded  to  no  doubt  are,  or 
at  leaat  have  been,  common  to  the  Jews  all  over 
the  world;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Polish  Jews  and  their  co-religionists  of  the 
West,  is  that  the  former  adhere  to  them  in  the 
present  day  as  rigidly  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  mix  them  up  with  as  numerous  supersti- 
tions. Scenes  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Poland, 
and  attract  no  attention,  which  would  excite 
the  greatest  wonder  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
were  they  exhibited  there.  At  ftdl-moon  tide, 
for  instance,  you  may,  in  any  Polish  town,  come 
i^>on  a  crowd  of  Jews  in  the  street  performing 
what  looks  very  much  like  worship  of  the  moon, 
scHne  gazing  at  the  limunary  with  fixed  glance 
and  murmuring  indistinct  prayers,  while  others 
make  obeisances  to  it  and  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice ;  others  again,  in  long  white  flowing  robes 
bordered  with  black,  grouped  around  small  read- 
ing-desks on  which  their  holy  books  lie  open, 
read  in  these  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  and  from 
time  to  time  lift  up  their  voices  and  smite  their 
foreheads. 

When  observing  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  these 
stagnant  Israelites,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  amcmg  the  religious  observances  so  staunchly 
adhered  to,  there  are  none  that  enforce  cleanli- 
ness; for  the  reverse  of  this  virtue  is  so  prominent 
a  quality  in  the  Polish  Jews,  as  to  make  them 
objects  of  almost  unconquerable  repugnance,  and 
the  fllth  and  discomfort  in  their  dwellings  is  as 
great  The  dirt,  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
two  millicms  and  a  half  of  Israelites  who  in- 
habit the  Polish  provinces,  is  the  more  surprising 
as  they  are  addicted  neither  to  drunkenness, 
gambling,  nor  idleness;  and  it  must,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  ta  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  to  the  fenatic  zeal  with 
which  their  rabbis  and  congregational  superiors 
have  resisted  every  reform  and  innovation  pro- 
posed by  the  Qovemment ;  for  however  many 
sins  the  Poles,  as  all  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  may  have  to  answer  for  as  regards  the 
Jews,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  pre- 
sent century  at  least,  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
has  sincerely  desired  to  ameliorate  their  position. 
Even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  one  period  made 
a  pretence  of  wishing  to  enforce  enlightenment 
among  them.  He  invited  Dr.  LiUenthal,  a 
learned  German  Jew,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
assist  with  his  advice  a  commission  instituted 
for4the  purpose  ^of  devising  meana  for  diffusing 
light  among  his  Jewish  subjects.  The  advanced 
minds  among  the  Jewish  population  in  ike 
Emperor's  dominions  hailed  tb^  preparations 
as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  but  the  orthodox 


Jews  fosted  and  smote  their  breasts  and  prayed, 
fearing  that  a  fatal  blow  would  thus  be  levelled 
against  Judaism.  Happily  for  them,  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  Nicholas  seems  to  share  the 
views  of  the  great  Catharine,  who,  writing  to 
the  governor  of  Moscow  once  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  said  :  ''  If  I  institute  schools,  it  is  not 
for  us  but  for  Europe,  where  we  must  maintain 
the  rank  we  hold  in  public  opinion;  but  the  day 
that  our  peasants  evince  a  desire  to  become  en- 
lightened, neither  you  nor  I  will  remain  in  our 
places."  Dr.  lilienthal  sojourned  in  Russia 
many  years,  enjoying  a  high  salary,  but  the 
schools  that  he  was  to  organise  were  never 
established. 

Even  when  not  discriminated  by  their  fllth 
and  rags,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  by  their  dress,  which  is 
of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character ;  but  among 
themselves  the  similarity  is  so  great,  that  in 
travelling  through  the  Polish  provinces  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  one  might  fancy  oneself 
pursued  by  the  same  individuals,  the  illusion 
being  further  encouraged  by  the  similarity  in 
the  size  and  figure  of  the  men,  who  are  almost 
invariably  tall  and  thin,  and  distinguished  by 
the  palor  of  their  countenances,  which  seems 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  race  than  the  result 
of  individual  suffering.  Their  complexion  is 
clear  and  transparent,  their  eyes  dark,  their 
features  delicate  and  chiselled,  and  their  hair 
and  beards  dark,  curly  and  glossy,  their  hands 
being  remarkable  for  great  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  shape.  The  contrast  between  the  beauty  and 
noble  expression  of  the  countenances  of  these 
men  and  the  abjectness  of  their  character  and 
meanness  of  their  pursuits,  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant wonder  to  the  stranger.  As]  some  one  has 
strikingly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  you  beheld  King 
David  or  King  Solomon  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  hucksters  and  pedlars,  or  t^e  patriarchs  com- 
mitting petty  roguery.  If  nature  be  not  a  de- 
ceiver, how  mudi  nobler  destinies  might  not 
these  men  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  had 
not  bigotry  and  persecution  done  their  worst 
against  them!  In  Lithuania,  in  particular^ 
some  travellers  aver  that  every  Jew  is  a  hand- 
some man;  and  the  meekness,  nuldncss,  and 
gentie  melancholy  expressed  in  ike  coimtenances 
of  the  younger  men  especially,  is  described  as 
singularly  touching.  As  a  general  rule  the 
women  are  less  handsome,  and  are  much  inclined 
to  a  degree  of  embonpotnt  which  oversteps  tho 
limits  of  tiie  beautiful ;  however,  their  tiurban- 
like  head-dresses,  formed  of  gaudy-coloured 
handkerchief,  give  them  a  certain  pioturo- 
squeness  of  appearance;  and  the  rich  coronets 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones  with  which  t&e 
wealthy  Jewish  ladies  encircle  their  brows  on 
festive  occasions,  harmonize  well  with  their 
dark  hair  and  bnUiant  eyes.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, the  male  attire,  consisting  of  a  long,  dark 
caftan,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  broad 
silk  sash,  and  a  high,  conical  tox  cap,  is  moro 
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striking  than  that  of  tho  women.  But  when, 
in  fiiunmer,  th|D  fiir  cap  is  exchanged  for  a  low- 
crowned,  bFoad-brimmed  hat,  tho  dignified 
Oriental  sinks  down  into  the  common-place 
Jew.  Says  a  traveller,  who  visited  the  conntry 
lately:— 

Thg  hundreds  of  thotuands  of  the  poorest  Jews  in 
Poiasd  woold  aflbrd  an  excellent  stody  to  any  one 
who  ihoold  desire  to  ascertain  the  nunimum  of  nou- 
riihaent  on  whidi  the  human  body  can  be  sustained,  or 
to  what  perfection  the  art  of  ma^ng  a  whoLe  garment 
ont  of  innumerable  rags  can  be  carried,  or  in  how  far 
the  air  inhaled  by  human  beings  may  be  loaded  with 
peitiferous  smdls  without  becoming  deadly,  or  how  chil- 
dren may  be  reared  without  dothes,  without  water, 
without  soap,  without  comb,  without  brush,  without 
medkancy  without  instruction,  or  without  care  of  any 
kind.  .  .  .  The  misery,  the  want^  the  sickness,  the 
hunger,  the  sofTering  of  all  kinds  that  reigns  in  the 
dimp,  filthy,  pestiferous  dwellings  of  the  poor  Jews  in 
Wanaw,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Mittau,  Wilna,  and  Odessa, 
where  half-a-dosKn  families,  all  richly  blessed  with  chil- 
dreo,  live  in  one  wretched  cellar,  amid  dirt  and  rags,  with 
littJe  light  and  less  heat — the  squalid  figures,  the 
many-coloured  tatters,  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  an 
etbnograplucal  museum,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Polish 
marketrplaoes,  only  those  can  picture  to  themselves  who 
hare  read  descriptions  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  the  New  KcH- 
hakn,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuega 

This  is  a  distressing  picture,  and  it  is  not 
viewed  with  indiffiorence  in  Poland;  but  the 
hands  of  the  nation  are  tied  by  the  tyrannical 
d^potism  which  weighs  upon  Christian  and  Jew 
alike. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  when 
Ae  Polish  nobles  were  in  every  way  exerting 
themselves  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  tiie  past — 
while  their  weak  king,  the  minion  of  the  worst 
en^ny  of  his  country,  was  unconsciously  pre- 
paring its  downfell,  strenuous  efforts  were  also 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  j 
and  a  "project  of  reform"  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject was  drawn  up  in  a  most  just  and  liberal 
spirit,  by  a  member  of  the  Diet,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  passed  into  law,  had  not  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  intervened.  According  to 
this  project  of  reform,  the  Jews  were  once  more 
to  bo  a^nitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  while 
their  duties  to  the  country  were  not  made  to 
interfere  with  their  liber^  of  conscience.  It 
was  enacted  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  they 
Bhoald  learn  the  hmguage  of  the  country,  and 
ihould  send  their  children  to  the  national  schools, 
bat  at  the  same  time  their  religious  rights  were 
Becnred,  and  all  honourable  careers  were  opened 
to  them.  But  the  vultures  that  were  to  rend 
Pdand  asunder,  were  already  hovering  over  the 
doomed  land,  and  these  noble  efforts  at  self- 
Kgeneration,  which  might  have  served  as  an 
example  to  the  freest  and  most  enlightened 
pations  of  the  times,  only  hastened  the  action  of 
i^  enemies,  lest  the  nation  should  grow  too 
Btwng  before  the  blow  that  was  to  fell  it  to  the 
ground  was  levelled.  The  Israelites,  Ailly 
swue  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Polish  patriots  in  their  fiavour,  proved  their  gra- 
^Mb  m  1794,  when  the  people  flew  to  anns 


in  despair,  by  freely  ming^g  their  blood  with 
that  of  their  Christian  compatriots;  and  they 
fought  with  bravery  for  the  independence  of  the 
country  which  promised  once  more  to  become  a 
true  home  to  them. 

Those  among  the  Polish  Israelites  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  partition,  were  transferred  to 
Prussian  rule,  were  the  most  fortunate.  They 
have  obtained  many  privileges  they  did  not 
before  possess ;  and  they  have  in  consequence 
abandoned  their  distinctive  garb,  and  have  lost 
many  of  their  distinguishing  features.  Under 
Austrian  rule,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  contribute  so  much  to  their  sufferings  and 
degradation  in  Poland,  continued  to  be  felt ;  and 
the  Jews  of  Gallicia  still  maintain  all  their  cha- 
racteristic features.  But  it  was  the  Israelites 
transferred  to  Russian  dominion  that  were  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  They  were  left  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
rapacious  of&oials,  who  all  hoped  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  despoiling  the  Jews,  whose  riches 
they  conceived  to  be  boundless.  If  the  victims 
refiised  to  deliver  up  the  gold  which  in  reality 
they  did  not  possess,  the  tyrants  put  them  tx> 
the  torture  to  wrest  it  from  them.  The  under- 
lings imitated  the  example  of  their  superiors ; 
even  the  Bussion  soldiers — poor  miserable  slaves, 
ill-treated  and  trampled  upon  themselves — ^when 
they  met  with  a  Jew,  played  the  masters  for  a 
while,  and  added  their  share  to  the  misery  that 
weighed  down  this  unhappy  people.  The  Go- 
vernment also  oppressed  them  in  every  way,  by 
advancing  every  pretext  to  squeeze  money  out 
of  them,  by  the  creation  of  monopolies,  by  in- 
creased taxation,  and  by  illegal  persecutions, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  denied  them  all  rights. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  real  property, 
or  to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  country ;  en- 
trance into  the  capital  was  entirely  denied  to 
them,  as  also  the  right  of  lengthened  sojourn  in 
any  of  the  populous  cities. 

In  1807,  when  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  constituted,  equality  before  the  law  was 
proclaimed  for  all  citizens,  and  the  Jews  among 
the  rest ;  but  this  liberal  constitution  remained 
a  dead  letter  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  be  burdened 
with  exceptional  taxes,  administrative  decrees 
depriving  them  of  the  rights  which  the  organic 
law  accorded  to  them.  All  attempts  to  trans- 
form the  Jews  into  Polish  citizens  were  aban- 
doned, and  except  that  tho  additional  hardship 
of  performing  mHitary  sendee  was  added  to  their 
other  burdens,  they  remained  what  they  had 
been  for  centuries.  To  relieve  themselves  fix)m 
this  to  them  most  hateM  service,  they  offered 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  700,000  Polish  florins 
to  the  Government,  and  under  pretext  of  raising 
this  sum,  a  tax  called  koiher,*  was  imposed  in 
1810  on  all  meat  consumed  by  the  Jews.    This 

•  The  word  kother  wgniies  perodtted  food. 
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odious  and  vexatious  tax,  which  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  poor,  is  farmed  out  every  year 
(for  the  Russian  government  most  unjustly  con- 
tinues the  tax,  though  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  for  which  it  was  a  commutation, 
has  heen  withdrawn)  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  Jewish  speculators  who  come 
forward  to  bid,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  oppression  of  their  brethren.  How- 
ever, the  extraordinary  tenacity  and  perseverance 
of  the  Hebrew  character  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  resistance  to  this  tax,  whole  com- 
munities having  for  six  months  together  abstained 
from  eating  meat,  thus  reducing  to  bankruptcy 
the  heartless  farmer  of  the  tax.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  tax  was  imposed,  the  right  of 
keeping  taverns  or  public-houses  in  the  viUages, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Jews,  and  a  great 
number  of  families  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  destitution. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  a  new  change 
in  the  state  of  Poland.  Again  a  charter  was 
given  ensuring  the  fights  of  Sie  citizens,  Jewish 
as  well  as  oSiers,  and  again  the  people  were 
delivered  over  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  tiiis  time 
to  that  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  despot ;  for 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  St.  Petersburg 
planned  benevolent  reforms  for  Poland,  the 
Grand  -  Duke  Constantine,  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  kingdom,  was  grinding 
the  people  imder  his  heel.  The  burdensome 
taxes  and  restrictions  weighing  on  the  Jews 
were  not  relieved,  while  tiie  prohibitive  com- 
mercial system  of  Russia  further  injured  them  in 
their  trading  relations.  Some  sought  relief  in 
smuggling,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  attend- 
ing detection.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  extortion,  having  for  its  object 
to  despoil  the  rich  Jews  for  the  benefit  of  their 
denouncers,  who  shared  their  gains  with  General 
Rozniecki,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police.  The 
word  of  a  single  spy  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
incarceration  of  the  most  respectable  citizen,  and 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  there  was  no  escape 
from  such  captivity  except  through  means  of  a 
golden  key.  The  poor  Jews,  against  whom  no 
political  plottings  could  possibly  be  invented, 
were  made  to  foUow  their  Polish  fellow- citizens 
to  Siberia,  under  pretext  of  being  guilty  of  smug- 
gling. At  this  time  also  (1823)  the  Jews  were 
again  forced  to  separate  from  the  other  citizens, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  distinct  quarters 
of  the  town ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  con- 
dition became  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

An  incident,  closely  connected  with  an  arbi- 
trary measure,  from  which  the  Jews,  in  parti- 
cular, suffered  very  severely,  will  suffice  to  show 
how  constitutional  government  was  understood 
by  the  Russian  masters  of  Poland.  Monopoly 
in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits  and  beer 
was  suddenly  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Pinance,  Lubecki.  The  monopoly  being,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  the  towns,  the  price  of  the 
two  commodities  soon  rose  enormously  in  War- 


saw, and  other  populous  cities,  as  compared  with 
the  price  in  the  villages ;  and  many  poor  Jews, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  every  honest  means  of 
subsistence,  were  induced  to  smuggle  spirits  into 
the  towns,  though  many  lost  their  fives  in  conflict 
with  the  custom-house  officers.  At  length  the 
citizens  of  Warsaw  finding  themselves  great 
sufferers  by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  two  neces- 
sary articles,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  but  repre- 
senting that  the  introduction  of  this  monopoly 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
Polish  people  by  the  charter.  The  day  after 
the  petition  had  been  sent  in  to  the  government 
office  at  Warsaw,  the  six  respectable  citizens, 
whose  names  stood  first  among  the  signatures, 
were  dragged  from  their  homes,  conducted  to 
an  open  square  in  the  city,  and  there  made  to 
cart  earth  in  wheelbarrows,  like  common  male- 
factors, in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  looked  on  in  profound  and  melan- 
choly silence.  One  of  the  sufferers  on  this 
occasion,  a  venerable  old  man  with  silver  hair, 
was  Mr.  Czynski,  who  had  served  as  captain 
imder  Kosciuszko,  and  whose  son  has  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  Polish  emigrants  in 
Paris,  by  his  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Jews.  Among  the  means  resorted  to,  at 
this  period,  for  extorting  money  from  the  Jews, 
were  also  threats  of  displacing  their  cemeteries 
and  of  pulling  down  their  synagogues ;  and  the 
unhappy  people,  already  reduced  to  great  priva- 
tions, imposed  long  and  severe  fasts  upon  them- 
selves in  order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to 
bribe  the  authorities  to  desist  from  these  plans. 
So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  that  it  has  been  observed, 
that  not  a  single  Israelite  at  that  time  ventured 
to  inform  his  co-religionists  abroad  of  the  dreadful 
oppression  they  were  subjected  to  in  Poland. 

One  only  of  Alexander's  benevolent  and  wise 
measures  in  favour  of  Jewish  reform  was  carried 
out,  at  least  partially.  A  commission  was  insti- 
tuted at  Warsaw  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  and  to  propose  ameliorations ;  but 
the  only  permanent  fruite  of  its  labours,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  Warsaw  for  Jewish 
rabbis,  with  a  view  to  forming  tolerant  and  en- 
lightened teachers,  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary 
influence  on  their  co-reHgionists ;  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewish  authoritative  bodies  called 
eahalf  who  exercised  a  most  despotic  and  tyran- 
nical rule  over  their  fellows  by  means  of  the 
anathema  which  they  had  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing. These  two  measures  have  at  least 
emancipated  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Polish  Jews  from  the  thrsddom  oi 
ignorant  orthodoxy  in  which  the  rigorous  Tal- 
mudists  endeavour  to  keep  their  people. 

For  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  reserved  the 
distinction  of  levelling  against  his  Jewish  subjects 
the  most  cruel  blow  which  has  ever  yet  mllen 
upon  this  much-oppressed  people.  Shortly  after 
his  aceessiop,  being  desirous  of  creating  a  powerful 
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nary,  and  being  advised  that  the  Jews,  hitherto 
exempt  from  military  service,  possessed  peculiar 
^>titade  for  naval  service — ^by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  he  caused  30,000  children  to  be  torn  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents  and  transported  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  during  a  most  rigorous 
season.  Many  perished  on  the  road,  others  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Eussian 
navy;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Jewish  archives, 
afew  years  afterwards  there  remained  only  1 0,000 
young  men  alive  of  this  first  levy  of  Israelites. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  military  service  im- 
posed upon  his  Jewish  subjects  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  may  be  considered  a  step  in  advance, 
as  it  places  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Christians,  and  as  such  it  is  indeed  represented ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  equalisation  as 
to  burdens  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
equalisation  as  to  rights,  and  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  serving  the  country  in 
any  other  capacity,  and  to  be  burdened  with  many 
exceptional  imposts.  But  should  the  Tzar  ever 
sincCTely  desire  to  place  the  Jews  on  a  level  with 
his  Christian  subjects  of  the  same  rank,  he  would 
only  be  making  them  the  equals  of  serfs  and  slaves. 
However,  the  sufferings  the  Jews  are  exposed  to 
by  being  subject  to  m3itary  conscription  are  also 
of  an  exceptional  character.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  bom  in  the  Polish  provinces 
do  not  understand  the  Polish  language,  and  much 
less  the  Eussian;  the  position  of  the  Eussian 
soldier,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  one  of  inde- 
scribable hardship  and  privation.  He  is  badly 
fed,  badly  paid,  badly  housed,  and  ill-treated  by 
his  superiors  frx)m  the  sergeant  to  the  commander- 
in-chief ;  but  added  to  this  the  Jewish  soldier 
has  to  bear  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  who  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence 
as  belonging  to  the  race  who  crucified  their  God ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
unhappy  creatures  resort  to  the  most  desperate 
expedients  to  evade  a  service  which  is  also  most 
repugnant  to  their  unwarlike  tastes  and  habits. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  sledge  with  ten  corpses  was 
brought  into  Wilna  one  morning :  they  were  the 
bodies  of  ten  young  Jews,  who  had  preferred 


death  from  cold  and  hunger  in  the  forest,  to  life 
among  the  barbarous  Eussian  soldiers  and  officers. 
Such  tragedies  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Eussia ; 
but  in  1843,  a  tragedy  of  a  new  character,  and 
on  a  grander  scale  than  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed,  was  got  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 
In  that  year  an  ukase  was  published  ordering 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  remove  fifty  wersts  further  into 
the  interior ;  and  thus  a  population  of  no  less 
than  200,000  souls  were  suddenly  uprooted 
from  the  soil  on  which  their  fathers  had  been 
established  for  many  centuries,  and  cut  off  from 
their  accustomed  sources  of  livelihood.  The 
Jews  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
this  dreadfril  calamity.  They  sent  deputations 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  prove  to  the  Government 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  the  smuggling  which  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  this  tyrannical  measure ;  they  offered  to 
renounce  entirely  all  participation  in  the  frontier 
trade,  or,  if  any  of  their  members  took  part  in 
it,  to  make  all  responsible  for  each;  but  the 
Emperor,  who  no  doubt  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view,  remained  inflexible.  Animated  by  the 
reforming  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  Nicholas  has 
also  declared  war  against  the  beards  and  caftans 
of  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did  against  those  of  his 
Boyars.  It  is  not,  however,  European  civilisation 
which  Nicholas  wishes  to  introduce,  but  that  per- 
fect imiformity  which  would  render  the  power  of, 
his  colossal  empire  more  easy  to  wield.  The  idea 
of  a  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not 
either  foreign  to  Nicholas,  for  he  cannot  renoimce 
the  hope  of  embracing  these  two  and  a-half  mil* 
lions  of  his  subjects  also  within  the  arms  of  the  ' 
orthodox  Eusso-Greek  Church,  which  are  even- 
tually, according  to  his  plan,  to  encircle  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Muscovite  sceptre.  That  the  Eussians  are  ftdly 
aware  that  hitherto  persecution  and  oppression 
have  only  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 
is  proved  by  the  oath  that  is  administered  to 
them  on  entering  the  army  or  the  navy :  they 
are  made  to  swear  not  to  abandon  the  Emperor's 
banners  even  when  the  Messiah  appears. 


A    POOE    FELLOWS    STOEY.* 


The  country  between  the  rivers  Theiss  and 
the  Danube  is  a  wide  plain  or  steppe,  con- 
taining 15,000  square  miles.  The  traveller,  on 
entering  it,  perceives  at  once  that  he  has  reached 
a  new  oountey.  A  series  of  imdulations,  formed 
by  sand-hills,  roll  away  like  waves,  until  earth 
and  sky  are  blended  tc^ether.  The  expanse,  in 
truth,  resembles  the  great  ocean  solidified.  Mile 
after  mile  it  stretches  away  in  a  dull,  depressing 
nnifonnity,  unbroken  by  a  village,  a  house,  or 
a  tree.    Indeed,  the  luune  by  which  the  plain 


is  known — the  Puszta — means  "  empty,**  or 
"void;"  and  it  is  well  described  by  its  name. 
It  is  bare,  naked,  and  desolate;  and  destitute 
even  of  a  stream  of  water.  Here  and  there  the 
long  pole  of  a  draw-well  rises  against  the  sky, 
like  a  spectral  arm,  or  like  the  mast  of  a  stranded 
ship.  Occasionally  a  herd  of  cattle  strays  along 
in  search  of  herbage,  watched  by  mounted  herds- 
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men.  The  only  other  sign  of  life  is  a  solitary 
crane  or  stork,  perched  on  one  leg,  amidst  a 
bog  white  with  the  powder  of  soda ;  or  a  Yulture 
wheeling  high  in  the  air  in  search  of  prey.  A 
profound  silence  rests  on  the  plain ;  and  when 
broken  by  the  herdsman's  voice,  or  the  bellowing 
of  the  cattle,  the  sound  startles  the  ear,  as  it 
speeds,  one  knows  not  whence,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  The  drivers  of  the  diligences  which 
cross  the  Puszta,  if  overtaken  by  night,  creep 
into  little  holes  which  they  have  grubbed  in  the 
sand,  sleeping  imtil  the  light  returns ;  and  even 
they,  though  accustomed  to  the  route,  are  al- 
ways glad  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  waste. 
Kahl  once,  when  traversing  the  Puszta,  was 
aroused  by  the  driver's  exclamation,  "Ah,  thank 
God !  I  see  the  gallows  of  Felcgyhaz"  I  It  was 
the  sign  of  a  town,  civilisation,  and  dinner  I 

The  Puszta  is  the  cradle,  or  rather  the  keep, 
of  Hungarian  nationality.  Its  denizens  are 
pure  and  unadulterated  Hungarians;  the- same 
men  as  the  Magyars,  when,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  they  wandered  away  in  search  of  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,''  from  the  plains  of 
distant  Asia.  Every  man  is  a  horseman,  and 
every  one  able  and  ready  to  become  a  soldier  in 
defence  of  his  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Puszta  are  herdsmen,  following  great  droves  of 
horses,  buffaloes,  snow-white  bullocks,  sheep 
and  swine  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  remain- 
ing the  whole  year  roimd  beneath  the  canopy 
of  Heaven.  The  wildest  amongst  them  are  the 
swineherds,  and  their  greatest  distinction  is  to 
be  a  redoubtable  fighter.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  heroes  of  tho  plain.  Even  their 
very  pleasures  are  warlike  and  sanguinary.  The 
swineherds  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  their 
favourite  danoe  being  a  representation  of  catch- 
ing and  killing  a  pig.  The  dancer,  while  spring- 
ing in  the  air  inspired  by  the  music  of  a  violm 
or  the  bagpipes,  whirls  a  couple  of  axes  round 
his  head  so  rapidly  that  they  resemble  a  pair 
of  wheels;  now  throws  them  away,  anon 
catches  them  again,  moving  his  feet,  turning 
himself  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  and  finishes 
the  performance  by  striking  dead  a  pig  placed 
ready  for  the  blow.  These  axes  are  fixed  to  a 
handle  about  throe  feet  long,  and  serve  both  as 
a  walking-stick  and  as  a  pastoral  crook.  The 
herdsmen  become  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
their  axes,  that  one  has  been  known  to  throw 
his  axe  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  persons, 
where  an  enraged  buffalo  was  treading  and 
ovOTthrowing  everything  in  its  way,  and  hit  the 
animal  so  exactly  as  to  kill  it  on  the  spot. 

But  still  more  singular  and  pugnacious  is 
another  pastime  of  the  swineheMs  of  the 
Puszta.  The  Kon&sz  is  not  exactly  a  thief,  but 
robs  occasionally,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  pastime.  Having 
determined  to  eat  one  of  his  neighbour's  pigs, 
he  goes  at  night,  with  five  or  six  roystering 
companions,  to  his  neighbour's  hut,  and  gives 
three  knocks  at  the  door  wiUi  his  axe.    The 


sleeper  knows  what  this  means,  being  "  to  the 
manner  bom," — it  is  a  challenge  to  come  forth 
and  defend  his  pigs.  Out  he  rushes,  he  and  his 
people,  and  a  battle-royal  ensues,  in  which  the 
axes  clash,  and  blood  flows  sometimes  from 
terrible  wounds.  If  the  defenders  are  victorious, 
why,  he  *'  saves  his  bacon";  but  if  the  aggres- 
sors, as  the  case  generally  is,  they  are  entitled 
to  select  the  fattest  of  the  herd  and  carry  him 
off 

The  axe  is,  in  other  cases,  the  swindierd's 
gauntlet.  If  he  is  ill  for  want  of  a  fight,  he 
goes  to  the  Csdrda,  or  hedge  inn,  and  striking 
his  axe  into  the  cross-beam  of  the  ceiling,  asks, 
"Who  is  the  man  here?"  If  the  company 
decline  the  challenge  they  leave  the  room,  and 
the  fighter  celebrates  the  triumph  by  getting 
drunk  in  solitary  glory.  If  he  meets  his  match, 
as  generally  he  does,  a  ring  is  formed,  and  the 
duel  commences,  and  always  ends  by  a  fight 
all  round,  in  the  Irish  fashion.  Nor  is  the  axe 
a  plaything,  a  gage,  a  martial  weapon  only;  but 
it  is  also  the  rod  of  justice  amongst  the  swine- 
herds. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  lost  a 
horse  or  any  other  animal,  and  suspects  that  a 
neighbour  has  taken  it,  he  invites  him  to  the 
Csarda  to  take  wine.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
bottle,  Paul  suddenly  says,  "  Brother  Stephen, 
have  you  seen  my  grey  foal  r" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  coolly  replies  Stephen. 

"Now,  then,  tell  me  truly  Stephen;  you 
must  have  seen  it.  /  have  seen  it  amongst 
your  herd." 

"  You  have  mistaken  my  large  grey  dog  for 
your  foal,"  is  the  answer." 

"  I  see,"  says  Paul,  "  that  you  ore  determined 
to  know  nothing  of  it;"  and  then  suddenly 
drawing  his  axe  from  beneath  his  sheepskin- 
coat,  he  strikes  Stephen  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
head. 

"  So,  you  have  struck  me !"  exclaims  Paul, 
and  drawing  his  axe  returns  blow  for  blow. 
They  fight  on  till  honoiu:  is  satisfied,  and  then 
Paul  suddenly  remembers  that  he  has  got  the 
foal,  upon  which  they  drain  another  bottle, 
and  leave  the  house  as  good  friends  as  they 
entered  it. 

These  rough  pastimes  and  keen-edged  law- 
suits, occasionally  end  in  manslaughter;  and 
then  the  homicide,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
herd,  takes  to  the  Steppe  for  a  living ;  stealing 
cattle,  robbing  travellers,  and  extorting  food  and 
shelter  at  the  thinly-scattered  farms ;  nor  does 
the  farmer  dare  reject  his  self-invited  guests, 
knowing  that  if  he  did,  his  dwelling  would  soon 
be  in  fiames.  The  fugitive  in  the  language  of 
the  country  becomes  a  SugSny  Zeg^ny  ;  that  ia, 
"  a  poor  fellow :"  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
story. 

Kozsa  Sander  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  swine- 
keeper  of  the  Puszta,  and  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood had  wand^ned  with  the  herds.  His 
god&ther,  a  magistrate  of  S2^;ed,  wished  to 
make  him  a  scholar;  but  Bozsa  preferred  t^  wide 
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page  of  Nature  to  book-leaming.  He  could  ride 
a  Sorse,  lasso  a  buffalo,  tread  a  measure,  and  bit 
a  pig  witb  tbe  best  on  tbe  steppe ;  and  tbese 
were  in  his  eyes  tbe  best  of  all  learning.  Kozsa, 
mareoYer,  was  fond  of  going  to  tbe  Csarda, 
fonder  of  it  even  tban  Tninding  bis  business; 
'  and  what  was  even  worse  for  bm  tban  dancing 
and  diinking,  be  fell  desperately  in  love  witb 
an  inn-keep^s  daugbter.  Bozsa,  bowever,  bad 
a  rival  in  tbe  girl^  affections,  and  seemingly 
a  saccessful  one ;  and  being  xmable  to  brook  Uie 
slightest  interference  witb  bis  will>  be  cbaUenged 
the  happy  man  to  settle  tbeir  differences,  in  tbe 
usual  way,  over  a  bottle  at  tbo  Csdrda.  After 
dispatching  a  couple  of  bottles,  Eozsa  desired 
his  adversary  to  give  up  tbe  girl ;  be  refused,  as 
in  bonour  bound;  tbey  fougbt;  and  Bozsa 
killed  bis  man.  Love  and  marriage  were  tbus 
put  out  of  tbe  question ;  and  nothing  remained 
for  him,  but  to  turn  "  poor  fellow."  He  became 
a  femous  robber,  more,  bowever,  from  necessity 
than  from  inclination.  He  plundered  only  tbo 
rich,  and  gave  freely  to  tbe  poor,  amongst  wbom 
he  was  regarded  as  a  Robin  Hood.  Tbe  Pan- 
dnrs,  or  mounted  police,  bunted  bim  from 
comity  to  county,  fr^  farm  to  farm;  but  so 
great  was  bis  activity,  presence  of  mind,  and 
daring,  and  so  clever  bis  contrivances,  tbat  be 
always  eluded  tbem.  Once,  be  bad  concealed 
himself  under  a  pile  of  nets,  on  wbicb  tbe 
hafflcd  Pandora  sat  down  to  consult  togetber. 
So  narrow  were  bis  escapes,  and  so  swift  was 
his  Httle  borse  l^ogkr,  tbat  tbe  berdsmen,  firm 
heKevers  in  sorcery,  considered  tbat  be  bore  a 
charmed  life — tbat  neither  sword  nor  pistol 
eoold  burt  bim ;  and,  in  sbort,  tbat  be  was  in 
eague  with,  tbe  Devil.  On  tbe  Steppe,  tbe 
Devil  always  get  tbe  credit  of  anytbing  wbicb 
people  cannot  understand. 

One  stormy  nigbt,  a  crowd  of  berdsmen  were 
assembled  at  a  Csarda  near  tbo  ferry  across  tbe 
Theiss  at  Csorgo.  Some  gipsy  musicians  were 
Ikying  one  of  tbe  melodies  of  tbe  country. 
These  are  so  wild  and  impassioned  tbat  tbe 
hearer  is  involuntarily  carried  away ;  and  every 
now  and  tben  one  of  tbe  company,  inspired  by 
the  music,  jumped  up  frx)m  bis  seat,  beckoned  to 
one  of  a  group  of  gals  wishfrdly  waiting  in  tbe 
door-way,  and  joined  in  tbe  dance,  all  giving 
vent  to  their  pleasure  in  loud  exclamations,  each 
man,  at  tbe  end,  lifting  bis  partner  bigb  in  tbe 
air.  In  tbe  midst  of  tbis  scene,  one  of  tbe  com- 
pany rose,  and  throwing  bis  bat  upon  tbe  ground, 
exclaimed  to  the  gipsy  band,  "Now,  fellows, 
strike  up  my  note !  He  was  a  yoimg  man,  short 
bnt  muscular ;  and  his  eyes,  which  glowed  like 
ooids  of  fire  in  his  pale,  sad  face,  glanced  rest- 
lettly  about  from  one  object  to  another.  He  held 
in  hu  hand  the  axe  of  a  herdsman.  Tbe  gipsies 
played  one  of  tbe  simple  and  melancholy 
Magyar-tunes,  which  often  melt  an  assembly 
into  tears.  The  herdsman  danced  alone,  going 
tbnmg^  the  mazes  of  the  dance  with  such  con- 
nnmate  skill,  that  a  cirole  of  admirers  gathered 


round  bim.  Amongsf  tbese  were  some  Pandurs, 
who  looked  significantly  at  each  other  when 
they  saw  tbe  dancer.  He  did  not  notice  tbem, 
however,  until  he  had  finished;  and  though 
his  scrutinising  glances  met  tbe  eyes  of  the 
police,  be  did  not  appear  to  heed  them.  CaUing 
carelessly  for  a  jug  of  wine,  he  sauntered  towards 
tbe  verandah  which  surrounded  the  house,  and 
before  the  Pandurs  could  approach  bim,  had 
disappeared.  In  a  few  moments,  tbo  trampling 
of  a  horse  was  beard  in  the  courtyard,  and  then 
the  report  of  a  gun.  A  crowd  of  gipsies  and 
traders,  who  were  detained  at  tbe  ferry  by  stress 
of  weather,  rushed  out  in  surprise  and  alarm, 
and  beheld  by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  tbe 
graceful  dancer  seated  on  horseback.  '^Eozsa 
Sandor  wishes  the  worthy  Pandurs  a  very  good 
night!''  be  exclaimed,  and  tben  darted  off 
towards  tbe  river.  The  Pandurs  were  soon 
mounted,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  redoubtable 
*'  poor  fellow,*'  who,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, dashed  into  tbe  stream,  and  made  for 
tbe  opposite  shore. 

"  He  cannot  bold  out' long,"  cried  one  of  tbo 
traders.  "  Look,  tbe  stream  bears  him  away," 
and  at  that  moment  tbe  Pandurs  fired  tbeir  car- 
bines at  bim,  and  horse  and  rider  sunk.  Eozsa 
had  only  dived  to  escape  the  bullets  of  tbe 
police. 

"  Never  fear  for  his  life,"  said  a  herdsman  to 
some  of  his  comrades.  **  I  rather  think  tbis  is 
not  tbe  first  time  tbat  be  svrims  tbe  river." 

He  was  right ;  though  tbe  struggle  was  lopg 
and  dangerous,  it  was  successful ;  and  the  horse 
and  rider,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank,  soon 
disappeared  in  the  distance. 

A  love  of  tbe  Csarda  was  Eozsa's  besetting 
weakness,  and  he  indulged  in  it  in  defiance  of 
warning.  On  one  occasion,  some  Pandurs,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  arrived  in  a  village 
near  Szalonta,  while  be  was  enjo3ring  a  dance. 
Tbey  summoned  a  body  of  tbo  inhabitants  to 
tbeir  assistance,  and  surprised  Eozsa  and  a 
companion  before  tbey  were  aware  of  tbeir 
danger.  Believing  death  was  inevitable,  tbey 
determined  to  sell  tbeir  lives  dearly,  and  re- 
treated to  a  small  room.  Tbe  Pandurs  com- 
msmded  tbem  to  surrender.  Bozsa  and  his  com- 
panion replied  by  discharging  their  pistols  at 
the  besiegers  through  the  window.  The  Pan- 
durs returned  the  shots,  and  one  of  tbem,  who 
had  been  a  Hussar,  rushing  against  the  door, 
burst  it  open,  and  shot  down  Bozsa's  com- 
panion, who  had  defended  it.  The  Hussar  was 
m  the  act  of  shooting  Eozsa,  when  he  was 
felled  himself.  The  beleaguered  bandit  was 
unable  .to  defend  both  door  and  window  too; 
whichever  way  he  turned,  he  must  soon  have 
been  shot  in  the  back.  **  At  least,  I  will  die  in 
tbe  open  air !"  be  exclaimed ;  and  rushing  out 
pistol  in  hand,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  stable, 
untouched.  Li  a  few  moments  he  had  saddled 
his  horse ;  but  the  Pandurs  surrounded  the  door 
of  the  stable,  though  they  dated  not  enter  it. 
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Detennmed,  however,  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive,  they  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  it  now 
seemed  inevitable  that  Eozsa  musteither  be  burnt 
alive  or  fall  by  the  bnllets  of  the  police.  But 
Bozsa  himself  never  despaired.  Bursting  open  the 
stable-door,  favoured  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke, 
he  vaulted  on  his  horse  before  the  Pandurs  could 
lay  hands  upon  him.  In  vam  his  pursuers  dis- 
charged their  carbines  right  in  ms  face;  the 
bullets  whistled  idly  by  him.  He  dashed  boldly 
through  the  crowd,  and  galloped  towards  the 
gate;  but  it  had  been  shut,  and  the  court- 
yard being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  escape 
seemed  impossible.  Not  so,  however.  Kozsa, 
quick  as  thought,  charged  the  wall :  his  brave 
horse  did  not  fsdl  him  in  the  desperate  attempt, 
and  B.6zsa  disappeared  with  a  suddenness  which 
heightened  the  evil  reputation  both  of  horse 
and  man. 

B^zsa  would,  however,  have  gladly  returned 
to  an  honest  life  in  the  Puszta,  the  wild  home 
to  which  his  heart  yearned.  He  was  truly  the 
most  miserable  man  upon  earth.  He  felt  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  but  he  also  felt  that  **  the 
world  and  the  world's  law"  drove  him  to  other 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  his  Hfe.  In  1848,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria ''  became  a  traitor  to  Hun- 
gary, and  sold  it  to  the  Croat,''  as  the  people 
used  to  say,  and  they  dethroned  him  from  their 
hearts.  The  cry  of  Kossuth,  "  The  Fatherland 
is  in  danger !"  converted  every  denizen  of  the 
Puszta  into  a  soldier,  and  their  watchword  was, 
"  JForward  from  the  Theiss  over  the  Danube," 
to  drive  back  the  advancing  Croats.  Bozsa, 
thinkiDg  that  even  his  forfeited  life  might  be  of 
some  use,  sought  permission  to  sacrifice  it  in 
defence  of  his  country.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Government,  praying  for  an  amnesty,  and  promis- 
ing, if  it  were  granted,  to  raise  a  body  of  Hussars 
from  the  Steppe,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
TheOovemmentacceptedBozsa's  submission,  and 
assistance ;  and  his  pardon  was  read  to  him  in 
the  market-place  of  Sz^ed,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  crowd  of  people.  He  swore  to  live  and 
djie  honourably  for  his  country — ^and  kept  his 
oath.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  eighty  brave 
fellows,  mounted  and  armed,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  war.  His  feats  of 
arms,  and  wonderful  escajKis,  formed  quite  a 
romance.  His  followers,  like  his  foes,  at  length 
became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  buUet 
could  hurt  him, — that  he  was  impregnable  against 
every  weapon.  Instead,  however,  of  thj^ln'Tig 
that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Devil,  they  main- 
tained that  he  possessed  a  charm  made  of 
peculiar  materials,  at  a  certain  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  set  all  the  world  at  defiance. 
The  charm  had,  it  appears,  a  weak  point — a 
counter  charm ;  but  it  was  known  only  to  Bozsa 
himitelf. 

The  Hungarian  patriots  having  been  over- 
whelmed, B6zsa  retired  to  the  Steppe.  The 
Austrian  Government  put  a  price  of  1,000/.  on 
his  heady  and  the  pouoe  commenced  an  un- 


ceasing attempt  to  capture  him.  But  it  was  in 
vain ;  for  every  man  was  his  friend ;  even  the 
frmctionaries  of  the  Government,  either  out  of 
sympathy  or  for  more  solid  reasons,  gave  him 
notice  when  a  new  chase  was  in  the  wind. 
He  organised  a  body  of  undaunted  men,  who 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  executed  his 
orders  with  injplicit  obedience  and  almost  un- 
varying success.  In  aiding  patriots  to  escape 
from  prison,  in  getting  others  in  danger  across 
the  frontier,  in  disconcerting  the  spy  system, 
and  in  other  ways,  B6zsa  continued  to  serve  the 
patriot  cause  long  after  it  was  broken  in  the 
field. 

Bozsas,  on  one  occasion,  was  sent  from  Pesth 
with  despatches,  of  the  highest  importance,  to 
the  Turlash  frontier.  His  wife,  during  his  ab- 
sence, fooHshlyshowed  herself  in  Pesth,  so  openly 
that  the  police  had  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
a  prisoner.  The  imhappy  woman  was  tortured 
by  the  Austrians,  to  wring  from  her  the  secrets 
of  her  husband.  But  she  defied  their  cruelties, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  shot  at 
Neugebande.  B6zsa  did  not  return]  until  the 
atrocious  deed  had  been  done ;  but,  though  he 
deeply  loved  his  wife,  he  manifested  no  outward 
sign  of  affliction.  He  became,  perhaps,  more 
silent  and  solitary,  but  in  no  way  betrayed  the 
pain  which  was  eating  his  very  heart.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  and  a  chosen  band  of  followers  left 
the  camp  in  the  Puszta,  for  Pesth,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  days,  dashedinto  the  camp  again, 
Bozsa,  carrying  before  him  a  large  bundle, 
while  a  gendanne  was  bound  to  one  of  his 
followers.  Their  horses  were  covered  with 
foam,  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  smd 
night  was  far  advanced ;  but  B6zsa  ordered  hh 
men  to  mount,  and  ride  for  the  reeds  which  line 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss.  For  three  hours  they 
galloped  in  silence,  and  then  dismounting,  Bozsa 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted.  Then  opening  the 
bundle,  his  followers  were  thrilled  with  horror 
at  beholding  the  oorpse  of  his  wife.  The  flicker- 
ing flame  felling  on  the  ghastly  countenance, 
the  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  animation  return. 
Bozsa  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  sobbing 
and  weeping  piteously,  nor  could  his  rude  fol- 
lowers refi^  from  tears.  B6zsa  had  braved 
death  to  rescue  the  corpse  from  the  Austrians, 
that  it  might  rest  in  free-ground,  and  to  capture 
the  gendarme  who  had  seized  his  wife.  A  grave 
was  dug,  and  one  of  his  troopers,  an  outlawed 
Protestant  minister,  performed  the  Service  for  the 
Dead.  And  then  the  mourners  sung  the  National 
Anthem  of  Hungary ;  a  solemn,  plamtive  melody, 
varied  by  martial  strains.  Scarcely  had  the 
corpse  been  laid  in  its  grave,  than  Bozsa  sud- 
denly seizing  his  axe,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
prisoner,  who  was  already  more  dead  than  alive 
from  fright.  But  as  suddenly  his  spirit  changed, 
his  upraised  arm  fdl  idly  to  his  side,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  came  here  intending  to  sacrifice  you 
on  the  very  mound  imder  which  the  happiness 
of  my  life  now  lies  buried.    But  as  the  wrong 
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pa  have  peipetrated  touches  my  person,  and 
not  my  country,  I  will  avenge  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  myselfl  You  have  brought  the  great- 
est misery  upon  me,  and  in  exchange,  I  bestow 
on  you  ttie  greatest  blessing — ^I  give  you  your 
life !"    The  man's  eyes  were  then  bound,  by 


Eozsa's  orders;  he  was  conducted  bacfetor-fck^ 
neighbourhood  of  Pesth,  and  then  set' at  Hfeertyr 
Eozsa  Sandor  still  lives,  hoping-«^ahs!  against 
hope — ^that  the  flag  of  Hungary  may  again  be 
raised.  Should  that  come  to  j^im,  ho  may  be 
heard  of  again.  ;  ^ 


X 
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I. — ^AMEKICAN     LITEBATUEE:     POE  ;    HAWTHOBKE.  "^^ 


We  think  American  literature  has  received 
ratiier  supercilious  treatment  by  critics  on  this 
side  of  Mrs.  Partington's  pool.  It  has  beenfoimd 
wanting  in  originality,  in  nationality,  in  force, 
and  in  no  one  £iows  what  besides.  Those  who 
pronounce  it  a  vile  imitation  and  by  no  means 
the  genuine  article,  are  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  now  hackneyed,  and  at  aU  times  very  obvious 
remark,  that  it  is  necessarily  and  properly  a 
eonitnuatum  of  our  own  literature,  though  not  a 
copy  in  any  unfevourable  sense.  Why  the 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
should  have  suffered  such  a  miraculous  ''sea- 
change  into  something  (rich  and)  strange"  as 
to  yield,  within  a  few  decades,  quite  new  and 
astoniflldng  things,  is  not  clear  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  reasons  must  lie  at  least  "  full  fathom  Ave," 
if  Uiere  be  any.  In  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul  to  which  our  own  children  invite  us, 
we  naturally  expect  the  good  old  viands,  and 
ought  to  be  content  if  we  can  trace  their  bud- 
ding powers  in  varied  and  luxuriant  trinmiings. 
We  are  not  even  disposed  to  make  the  reserva- 
tion that  a  ''  national  literature "  must  be  a 
thing  of  time  and  growth.  We  cherish  the 
beH^  that  such  points  of  distinction  as  now 
appear  between  the  mental  products  of  English 
and  American  intellect,  are  destined  rather  to 
undergo  a  process  of  resolution  and  assimilation 
than  of  further  differentiation ;  a  process  which 
shall  rednce  them  to  mere  matters  of  local  allu- 
sion and  verbal  peculiarity,  such  as  exist  between 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  We  will  not  have 
the  grand  chain  snapped,  because  this  link  is 
called  England  and  that  link  is  called  Ame- 
rica. Tho  torch  shall  not  bum  white  in 
our  grasp,  and  blue  in  the  hands  to  which 
we  have  passed  it.  We  want  no  American  poet 
to  arise,  of  whom  our  descendants  shall  say  he 
is  a  "  nationally  **  different  genius  from  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  sense  in  which  Calderon,  or  Schiller, 
or  Comeille,  is  different  from  our  idol.  We  look 
forward — ^Heaven  forbid! — to  no  transatlantic 
^luloflopher  or  divine,  r^^rding  whom  our  im- 
mensely-great-grand-children  shall  have  to  say, 
"  See  wlmt  generical  differences  have  arisen  in 
the  American  and  English  mind  since  the  days 
when  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Channing  and  Ar- 
nold, could  be  named  in  the  same  breath." 
What  we  do  expect  is  indefinite  "  development  *' 


on  both  sides  of  the  "  vexed  Atlantic,**  with 
that  mutual  give  and  take  in  culture  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  progress. 

It  is  sometimes  inattention,  sometimes  national 
pride,  and  still  more  frequently  a  total  forget- 
fulness  of  the  question  of  nation,  that  keeps  us 
from  appreciating  the  large  influence  which  Ame- 
rican intellect  has,  through  some  of  its  £9(,vourite 
exponents,  acquired  over  English  intellect.  For 
we  think  a  little  observation  and  reflection  will 
satisfy  any  one  that,  among  the  authors  who 
have  most  powerfully  assisted  in  moulding 
middle-class  drought  and  feeling  in  this  country 
— (Carlvle  has  a  sphere  of  his  own  which  the 
term  middle-class  does  not  express) — ^the  author 
of  ''Evangeline,*'  "Excelsior,**  *' Hyperioioi," 
"  Kavanagh,"  and  that  *'  Psalm  of  Life  **  which 
has  perhaps  been  more  quoted  than  any  entire 
poem  of  our  day  or  of  any  day,  must  take  rank 
after  Dickens.  Mr.  Lon^ellow  would  no  doubt 
ridicule,  with  his  great  master  Gothe,  any  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  his  literary  countrymen 
of  that  sort  of  originality  which  seems  expected 
from  them : — 

Bin  Qaidam  sagt,  "  Ich  bin  von  keiner  scbole; 
Kein  Meister  lebt  mit  dom  ich  boble : 
Ancb,  bin  ich  wer't  davon  eatfernt 
Dass  ich  von  Todten  was  gelernt." 
Da8  heisst,  wenn  ich  ilm  reoht  verstand, 
"  Ich  bin  ein  Narr  nnf  me  hand." 

Which  may  be  rendered,  supposing  it  possible  to 

"  render  **  an  Epigram : — 

Here*8  a  fellow  who  says,  **  I  belong  to  no  school ; 
Of  no  living  Master  I  own  to  the  rule ; 
And  'twere  just  as  wide  of  the  truth,  if  I  said. 
That  I've  gathered  anything  from  the  Dead" — 
Which  means,  if  bis  meaning  I*m  not  mistaking, 
**  l*m  a  fool  of  my  own  exduave  making  !" 

Indeed,  we  have  on  record  in  **  Kavanagh,"  in 
the  conversation  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Extinguisher,**  what  Mr.  Long- 
fellow thinks  about  the  relations  of  our  own 
literature  and  that  of  his  country  : — 

No  literature  is  complete,  until  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written  is  dead.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  task 
and  our  position.  Let  us  see  it  we  can  build  in  any  way 
worthy  of  our  forefiithers.  Let  originality  be  without 
spasms  or  convulsions.  A  national  literature  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day:  centoriea  must  contribute  their  dew 
and  sunshine  to  it. 

K  Mr.  Longfellow  anticipates  a  special  mis- 
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sion  for  American  Literature,  it  would  seem  to 
be — universality : 

As  the  blood  of  all  nations  !i  mingling  with  our  own» 
so  wiU  thdr  thoughts  and  feelings  finally  mingle  in  our 
literature.  We  uiall  draw  from  the  Germans,  tender- 
ness ;  from  the  Spaniards,  passion ;  (?)  from  the  French, 
Tivacity;  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  our  English 
solid  sense.  And  this  will  give  us  universality,  so  much 
to  be  desired. 

In  the  "  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,"  one  of 
the  authors  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  treats  the  subject  of  American  Lite- 
rature, in  one  or  two  places,  with  a  badinage 
that  lets  us  into  nothing  but  the  indecision  and 
vagueness  of  the  writer's  own  conclusions.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  is  quite  alive  to  the  palpable  imita- 
tion to  be  found  in  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
for  he  makes  the  madman  '*  P.,"  in  that  "  Cor- 
respondence" which  shows  us  the  dead,  alive, 
and  the  living,  dead,  say  that  Keats,  *'who  has 
never  got  over  the  terrible  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
caused  by  the  Article  on  his  '  Endymion '  in 
the  Quarterly y^  is  engaged  on  an  epic  poem; 
and  the  lunatic  is  made  to  add — 

"  If  I  can  obtain  specimens  of  these  passages  (t.  «.,  ad- 
mired  passages  of  the  epic  poem),  I  wiU  ask  you  to  pre- 
sent thism  to  James  Huvell  Lowell,  who  seems  one  of 
the  poet's  worthiest  and  most  fervent  worshippers."  .  .  . 
"  How  slowly,"  continues  P.,  "  how  slowly  our  literature 
grows  up !  Most  of  our  writers  of  promise  have  come  to 
untimely  ends.  .  .  .  Bryant  has  gone  to  his  last  sleep, 
with  the  Tlmnatopsis  gleaming  over  him,  like  a  sculptured 
marble  sepulchre  by  moonlight.  .  .  .  Somewhat  later, 
there  was  Whittier,*  a  fiery  Quaker  youth,  to  whom  the 
Muse  had  perverselv  assigned  a  battle-trumpet,  and  who 
got  himself  lynohed,  ten  yeats  agone,  in  South  Carolina. 
I  remember,  too,  a  lad  just  from  College,  Longfellow  by 
name,  who  scattered  some  delicate  verses  to  the  wind,  and 
went  to  Germany,  and  perished,  1  think,  of  intense  appli- 
cation at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Willis — what  a 
pity! — was  lost,  in  1833,  on  his  voyage  to  Europe, 
wliither  he  was  going,  to  give  us  sketches  of  the  world's 
sunny  face.  If  these  had  lived,  they  might  one  or  aU  of 
them,  have  grown  to  be  famous  men." 

Thed  again,  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  us,  that  at 
the  "  select  pleasure  party  "  given  by  the  **Man 
of  Fancy,"  at  his  "  Castle  in  the  Air,  in  the 
realm  of  Nowhere,"  (by  the  bye,  ** Nowhere" 
is  a  dreary  place  for  a  pleasure  party  :  could  not 
Mr.  Hawthorne  be  satisfied  with  laying  the 
scene  in  some  vague,  but  not  absolutely  hope- 
less, **Tremnichttoo"  ?)  there 

appeared  a  stranger,  whom  the  host  (the  Man 

of  Fancy^  received  with  an  abundant  courtesy  and 
emphatic  honour  shown  to  no  other  guest.  .  .  .  And 
who  was  he  ?  Who,  but  the  Master  Genius,  for  whom 
our  country  is  looking  anxiously  into  the  mist  of  time, 
as  destined  to  f\ilfil  the  great  mission  of  oroating  an 
American  literature.  From  him,  whether  moulded  in 
the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  or  assuming  a  guise  altogether 
new,  as  the  spirit  itself  may  determine,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive our  first  great  original  work,  which  shall  do  aU  that 
remains  to  be  achieved  for  our  glory  among  the  nations. 
How  this  child  of  a  mighty  destiny  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Man  of  Fancy,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  men- 


tion. Suffice  it  that  he  dwells  as  yet  unhonoured  amohg 
men,  unrecognised  by  those  who  nave  known  him  from 
his  cradle.  .  .  .  Mr.  On-Dit  had  caught  up  the 
stranger's  name  and  destiny,  and  was  busy  whispering 
the  intelligence  among  the  other  guests.  "Pshaw!** 
said  one,  "there  can  never  be  an  American  Genius." 
"  Pish  !'*  cried  another,  "  we  have  already  as  good  poets 
as  any  in  the  world;  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  no 
better."  And  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  him  to  the  Master  Genius,  begged  to 
be  excused,  observing,  that  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  acquaintance  of  Dwight,  Freneau,  and  Joel 
Barlow,  might  be  allowed  a  little  austerity  of  taste. 

When  we  ask  for  the  tjwst  original  vmter  yet 
produced  by  America,  we  are  at  once  directed 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poa  and  reminded  of  "The 
llavcn :  a  Poem."*  "We,  personally,  have 
nothing  to  object  against  the  statement  that  Poo 
is  the  most  original  of  American  authors,  so  long 
as  in  admitting  the  **  originality  "  we  are  not 
supposed  to  jrield  him  the  teri/  highest  rank  in 
the  literature  of  the  I^ew  "World.  This  is  quite 
another  thing,  though,  we  fear,  not  generally 
imderstood  to  be  so.  "We  give  Poe  the  foremost 
place  in  his  class,  but  that  class  is  not  the 
highest-  TVe  sliould  not  even  quarrel  with  the 
critic  who  should  place  him  altogether  "  alone  in 
his  glory,"  and  apart  from  any  class  whatever; 
only  let  the  "glory"  be  that  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  qualities,  and  not  that  of  a  real 
individuality  of  genius.  A  work  of  genius  is 
the  result  of  the  spontaneous  and  harmonious 
exercise  (or  outflow)  of  any  number  of  faculties, 
excited  to  such  a  degree  of  activity  that  the 
product  shall  be  homogeneous  (we  mean  no 
pun),  and  exclude  the  idea  of  process.  "With  all 
that  Poc  has  written  (as  far  as  we  know)  fully 
present  to  our  minds,  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  any  such  work.  "We 
concede  to  him — 

1 .  Extraordinary,  perhaps  unparalleled,  powers 
of  analysis,  and  of  retention ; 

2.  Great  command  of  language ; 

3.  Very  great  imitative  and  constructive  tact ; 

4.  An  ideality  sufficiently  intense  to  tinge, 
(but  not  to  saturate  and  deeply  colour),  all  his 
conceptions : 

5.  All  these  i-eceiving  a  special  direction  from 
a  love  of  tha  wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  a 
gloomy  morale^  in  which  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
was  an  everpresent  influence. 

This  combination  of  powerfid  elements  does  not, 
however,  make  the  thing  called  genius.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  can  dissect  Poe's  work,  draw 
woof  from  warp,  pass  the  light  through  the 
prism,  resolve  the  product  into  its  constituents ; 
that  we  find  what  we  are  admiring  is,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  a  mixture  and  not  a  solution, — 


•Our  readers  wiU  remember,  with  amusement,  the 
handling  of  this  gentleman  by  the  critic  in  JBlaokwood 
who  reviewed  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Sunny  Memories.'' 


*  It  is  current  talk  in  literary  cirdes,  that  this  pro* 
daction  (which  has  provoked  as  many  parodies  as  any* 
thing  ever  written,  with  the  exception  of  Wolfe's 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna  **)  is  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Persian.  It  was  Mr.  "  Moftissflit^'*  Lang,  who 
hearing  it  repeated  by  a  Ut^ary  friend,  is  laid  to  have 
looked  up  from  his  book  with  «  Hallo!  that's  very  good 
Persian  1"  instantly  quoUng  the  originaL  ^Poe  was  a 
good  Persian  scholar. 
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is  conclusive  against  our  applying  to  it  the  word 
wbich  should  be  sacred  to  pure  creations  of  the 
mind.  Find  your  way  inside  Shakspere,  and 
tell  us  how  he  "  did  it."  Tennyson  is  laborious, 
and  his  poetry  mpht  smell  of  the  lamp ;  but  take 
his  best  verses,  and  tell  us  which  came  first  in 
the  order  of  the  poet's  work — ^words  or  thoughts ; 
the  sentiment  pure  and  simple,  or  the  embody- 
ing image.  Take  a  humbler  singer,  "warbling 
his  native  wood-notes  wild"— our  own  Gerald 
Masaey,  or  Poe's  young  countryman,  Thomas 
Buchanan  Bead  (may  he  never  *'  unbeseem  the 
promise  of  his  spring*' !) ;  and  pull  his  poetry  to 
pieces, — ^if  you  can.  Not  to  confine  your  experi- 
ments to  poetry,  make  similar  trial  of  prose- 
writers  of  never-disputed  genius.  Try  and  dis- 
sect the  compositions  of  Bacon,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  of  quaint  old  Fuller,  of  John  Bunyan,  of 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Hood  (as  a  humorist),  or  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  De  Quincey,  at  their 
best.  You  will  be  baffled.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  managed.  You  can't  see  how  they  did  it! 
But  with  the  work  of  men  like  Macaiuay,  and 
Bulwer,  and  Prescott,  and  Hazlitt,  you  feel  that 
the  task  of  analysis  is  merely  a  matter  of  greater 
or  less  application;  even  tbough  intellectual 
boimdary  lines  cannot  always  be  made  "  as  plain 
as  the  old  hill  of  Howth,"  and  though  talent  and 
genius  may  here  and  there  melt  into  each  other. 
So  with  Edgar  Poe.  You  can  see,  for  the  most 
part,  the  skeleton-frame  which  he  has  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  overlaid  j  the  process  is 
visible  to  steady  scrutiny ;  that  miraculous  inter- 
frision  of  spirit  and  expression  which  produces  ho- 
mogeneity is  not  there.  Run  your  eye  down  his 
pages,  and  confront  us  if  you  can,  with  a  few  sen- 
tences fitted  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  uni- 
versal man.  It  will  not  answer  to  show  us 
adaptations  of  sound  to  sense;  which  exist  in 
plenty.  All  thai  is  mere  matter  of  imitation 
more  or  less  artistic.  Coups  de  thidtre  are  cheap, 
but  where  are  "  the  apples  of  gold  set  in  net- 
work of  silver"?  We  humbly,  but  distinctly, 
assert  that  Poe  was  a  consummate  artist,  but  not 
a  genius ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  (to  guard  against  a  threatening  mis- 
conception) that  long  before  we  hoard  the  story 
of  his  writing  "  The  Raven,"  we  had  arrived  at 
the  (to  us)  obvious  conclusion  that  that  extra- 
ordinary poem  was  mechanically  written ;  that 
it  was  a  work  of  pathos  prepense. 

Our  estimate  of  Poe  would  not  be  complete, 
if  we  omitted  to  specify  what  we  deny,  as  well 
88  what  we  concede  to  him.  "We  cannot  allow 
Poe  to  have  possessed  more  than  an  infinitesmal 
endowment  of  either  Conscience  or  Affection. 
About  the  first  of  these  items,  there  will  per- 
haps be  little  dispute :  it  has,  indeed,  been 
pretty  generally  recognised  that  the  man  was 
a  ereature  of  wonderful  powers  in  whose  com- 
position "  conscience  had  been  left  out.''  But 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed 
tiiat  in  all  his  writings  there  is  no  development 
of  any  sentiment  or  idea  that  is  strictly  moral. 


This,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  keen  and  minute 
analysis  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  not  a  little 
singular,  and  bespeaks  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
man's  structure.  In  the  "  Tell-tale  Heart,"  in 
"  Lenore,"  in  "  William  Wilson,"  and  in  "The 
Raven,"  there  is  something  of  a  maniacal  re- 
morse, flinging  a  lurid  light  over  the  past ;  but 
it  is  a  selfish,  fiendish  sort  of  sentiment,  and  not 
necessarily,  or  indeed  naturally,  connected  with 
any  sensibility  to  moral  fitness.  A  man  totally 
without  that  sensibility  would  (probably)  be  an 
idiot,  but  Poe's  stock  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly small,  judging  d.  priori  h:om,  his  writings, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  his  reckless 
and  almost  incredible  career — a  career  which 
makes  him  out  to  have  been,  we  think,  the  most 
unmitigated  beast  known  to  Inodem  civilisation. 
It  is  in  vain  that,  in  his  case,  we  try  to  obey 
the  time-honoured  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  all 
that  is  known  of  this  being's  character  is  nil 
nisi  detestable,  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  mince 
the  matter.  The  very  best  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  free  from  any 
tendency  to  active  cruelty. 

We  have  to  add  that,  in  reading  what  Edgar 
Poe  has  left  us,  we  naturally  exclaim,  not  only 
that  we  have  found  a  man  who  had  no  con- 
science, or  little,  but  that  we  have  found  a  man 
who  had  no  affection,  or  little.  This,  it  may  be, 
will  be  denied  ^o  us.  It  is,  however,  our  very 
painfiil,  but  most  deliberate  conviction,  that  this 
wretched  creature  had  just  sufficient  capacity  of 
attachment  in  him  to  qualify  him  for  human 
intercourse,  and  hardly  a  fraction  more.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  his  broken-hearted,  murdered  wife 
loved  him;  do  not  tell  us  that  her  mother 
tended  him,  begged  for  him,  lived  for  him ; — 
alas !  alas !  and  thank  the  good  God ! — all  in  a 
breath ; — we  know  what  women  can  love,  and 
what  they  will  do  for  the  loved, — ^from  Desde- 
raona's  dying  lie  down  to  yesterday's  police- 
report, — we  remember  it  all  too  wdH  to  heed 
that  argument.  But  there  is  an  argument  that 
we  would  heed : — Here  is  an  author  who  has 
written  of  men  and  women  and  htmian  things, 
most  powerfrdly,  most  dexterously,  most  scru- 
tinisingly ;  he  has  thrilled  us  with  fear,  wonder, 
mystery,  and  horror ;  he  has  dealt  with  broken 
hearts  (oh,  how  coldly !)  of  husbands  (see  the 
"Oblong  Box");  of  lovers  (see  "Lenore"); 
of  brothers  (see  "  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ") ; 
with  mysterious  relationships  and  griefs,  alike 
nameless  (see  "Morella");  he  has  analysed 
every  moment  of  long  hours  of  mental  torture 
(see  "  The  Pit  and  The  Pendulum,"  and  the 
"Descent  into  the  Maelstrom") — this  he  has 
done,  we  say,  with  surpassing  slall  and  power. 
But  show  us,  if  you  can,  the  page  of  Edgar  Poe's 
on  which  has  fallen  one  blessed  tear— one  gentle, 
gentle  drop,  warm  from  a  melted  heart !  That 
tear  is  the  "sacred  treasure"  for  which  we 
should  covet  the  "  chemist's  magio  art,"  that  it 
might  be  "  crystallised,"  and  mven  to  us  as  an 
argument  for  Poe's  having  had  a  heart  that  was 
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a  trifle  more  than  a  blood-pumping  machine; 
which  is  what  we  cannot  at  present  think  of  the 
man  who  wrote  "The  Cask  of  Amartillado." 
But  we  need  not  specify ;  it  is  everywhere  the 
same,  with  Poe :  immense  effect,  and  conspicuous 
hoUow-heartedness.  It  is  not  natural — it  rings 
false — for  a  man  to  talk  of  being 

Drowned  in  a  bath 
Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

"  Father,  I  have  sinned  !*'  or  any  such  simple 
language,  bespeaks  genuine  repentance;  but  who 
believes  in  a  sorrowing  for  the  past  which 
rhymes  about 

The  naphthaline  river 
Of  Persian  accurst  ? 

It  is  too  evident  in  Poe's  verses  that  the  rhyme 
leads  the  sentiment,  and  the  dancing  refrain 
makes  matters  worse ;  of  which  a  curious  in- 
stance may  be  found  in  that  strange,  mysterious 
poem  "  Ulalume ;"  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
his  productions.  The  name  **  Ulalume"  was 
never  thought  of  by  Poe,  we  suspect,  till  he 
found  it  would  rhyme  with  "  tomb,"  just  when 
he  wanted  it : — 

And  I  said,  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ?  " 

She  said,  "Ulalume,  Ulalume, 
'Tis  the  grave  of  thy  lost  Ulalume ! " 

And  surely  the  verge  of  extremest  bathos  is 
approached  in  such  jingling  as  this  : — 

And  now,  when  the  night  was  senescent. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom. 
At  the  end  of  our  path,  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom. 

We  cry  with  good  Sir  Hughy  "  Why,  te  tevil 
and  his  tam !  This  is  affectations !  "  We  weep 
over  "  Mary  in  Heaven" — or  have  done  so  before 
now — but  here  is  a  really  wonderful  poem,*  of 
most  dramatic  structure,  and  with  a  wild  power 
about  it,  but  that  will  not,  we  think,  moisten 
your  eyes,  or  occasion  you  incipient  hysterica 
fiustOf  as  Lear  calls  that  "  cUmhing  sorrow  " 
which  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

LENOBE. 

I. 

Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl,  the  spirit  fled  for  ever! 
Let  the  bell  toll!  a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Sty^n 

river. 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear  ?    Weep  now,  or 

never  more ; 
See!  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier,  low  lies  thy  love, 

Lcnore. 
Come,  let  the  funeral  rite  be  read,  the  funeral  song  be 

sung. 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young,— 
A  dirge  for  her,  the  doubly  dead,  in  that  she  died  so 

young. 


•  We  have  mislaid  our  volumes  of  Foe's  works,  and 
are  quoting  him  entirely  from  memory ;  which  we  men- 
tion by  way  of  apology  for  any  slight  verbal  error  which 
a  better  recollection  wan  our  own  may  detect. 


II. 

*'  Wretches !  Ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth,  and  hated  her 

for  her  pride. 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,f  ye  blest  her,  that 

she  died. 
How  shall  the  funeral  lite  be  read,  the  Amend  song  be 

sung. 
By  you  ? — ^by  yours,  the  evil  eye,  by  yoursi,  the  slanderous 

tongue; 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so 

young  ?  " 

III. 

Peccavimus !    But  rave  not  thus ;  and  let  a  Sabbath  song 
Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly,  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong  I 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  wiUi  Hope  that  flew 

beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should  have 

been  thy  bride. 
For  her  the  fair  and  debonnmr  that  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her  eyes,' — 
The  Life  still  there  upon  her  hair,  but  not  within  her 


eyes  I 


FT. 


"  Avaunt !  To-night,  my  heart  is  light !  No  dirge  will  I 

upraise. 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  psBan  of  old  days ! 
Let  no  bell  toll! — lest  the  sweet  soul,  amid  her  saintly 

mirth. 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float,  up  from  the 

damned  earth — 
From  fiends  bdow,  to  friends  above,  the  indignant  ghost 

is  riven. 
From  hell  unto  a  high  estate,  &r  up  within  the  heaven ; 
From  grief  and  groan  to  a  gold^  throne,  bende  the 

King  of  Heaven!" 

This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  poem,  but 
alas !  it  lacks  heart.  And  so  did  poor  Foe.  One 
other  thing  he  lacked,  we  think,  and  with  this 
remark  we  leave  him  for  the  present — he  wanted 
humour.  The  writer  who  could  deliberately  put 
down  such  a  fancy  name  as  Allanjistakeo  (see 
"Some  Words  witii  a  Mummy")  was  deficient 
in  an  important  class  of  perceptions.  The 
grotesque  he  could  manage  very  well,  as  in 
"  Never  bet  the  devil  your  head."  Sometimes, 
too,  he  could  perpetrate  nonsense, — when  he 
didn't  mean  it.     Ecce  Bignum : — 

"  EULALIE. 

* 
I  dwelt  alone,  iu  a  tcorld  of  moan,  and  my  sonl  was 

stagnant  tide, 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle  Eulalie  became  my  blushing 

bride, — 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle  "  &c.  ^x. 

What  a  **  stagnant  tide  "  may  be,  you  will  no 
doubt  wonder, — assisting  your  inquiries  by  hum- 
ming the  above  to  "  The  Return  of  the  Admiral," 
— a  favourite  tune,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  has  written  words  to  it. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  by  turning  to  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  who  is,  or  was  recently,  the 
American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  who  has  a 
warm  comer  in  English  hearts  wherever  he  is 
or  may  be.  Many  happy  new  years  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne !  Lnmeasurably  Poe's  inferior  in 
analytical  talent,  but  as  much  his  superior  in 
.  * 

t  Sic  in  orig, — ••  feeble  "  as  it  is ! 
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insight;  with  loss  constructive  tact  and  com- 
mand of  words,  but  with  an  intenser  ideality ; 
no  delver  into  day-dreading  horrors,  but  a  lover 
and  reproducer  of  sunshine  and  all  genial  things; 
sweetly  human  in  his  sympathies,  reverencing 
women  and  children,  fiill  of  highest  aspiration, 
— ^Hawthorne  does  not  rank  so  high  among  men 
of  genius,  as  Poe  among  men  of  talent, — ^but  a 
man  of  genius  he  is,  if  words  mean  anything. 
He  is  a  prose-poet,  a  little  too  prone  to 
"  metaphysical  conceits."  A  phrenologist  would 
say,  he  is  Emerson  over  again,  with  a  keener 
eye  for  (not  simple  existences,  but)  incident; 
to  speak  "by  the  card"  ("price  Is.,  post  free, 
with  symbolical  drawings" — ^vide  Times),  with  a 
larger  bump  of  Eventudity.  There  are  passages 
in  Emerson — e,g,  in  the  surpassing  Essays  on 
Love  and  on  Friendship — ^which  might  very  well 
have  been  written  by  Hawthorne ;  and  if  the 
sage  of  Concord  had  sat  down  to  write  a  short 
story,  he  would  surely  have  produced  Haw- 
tiwMiie's  "Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's writings  belong,  most  distinctly,  to  the 
nineteenth  century ;  no  other  age  than  our  own 
could  have  produced  them,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  vague  suggestions  arising  from  topics  of  the 
day  are  too  firaily  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
story  for  the  author's  acceptance  with  the  majo- 
rity of  readers.  People  who  laugh  or  shake 
their  heads  at  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
common  talk  under  the  ignoble  word  Mesmerism 
— and  they  are  the  immense  majority — do  not 
find  their  account,  either  of  pleasure  or  profit,  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables."  The  year  3000  may  find  the  "BHthe- 
dale  Eomance"  an  instructive  as  well  as  inte- 
resting record  of  humanity  in  its  go-cart,  feeling 
its  little  way ;  but  the  number  is  very  small  of 
the  readers  of  to-day,  who  care  for  the  memorial 
of  a  socid  experiment  woven  into  a  romance. 
"We  doubt  whether  the  book  is  to  be  found  at  one 
in  fifty  of  our  circulating  libraries, — ^which  is,  of 
course,  no  reproach  to  a  writer  who  does  not 
wield  the  pen  for  circulating  libnyy  readers,  or 
care  for  making  his  volume  the  book  of  a  season. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  "  fishes  with  a  heavy  sinker." 

The  two  stories  by  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
best  known  are,  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables" 
and  the  "  Scarlet  Letter" — the  second  being  the 
greater  favourite  with  general  readers,  partly 
because  there  is  more  unity,  with  less  remote- 
ness of  design,  in  the  story ;  and  partly  because  it 
contains  more  pathos,  while  what  some  one  has 
called  "  metaphysical  conceits"  are  fewer ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mysteriously- 
soimding  title  has  led  thousands  to  open  the 
book,  saying,  "  What  can  the  Scarlet  Letter  be  ?" 
who  would  not  feel  attracted  towards  a  tale 
about  a  House  with  Gables,  even  though  their 
number  should  be  the  immemoriably  sacred 
Seven.  There  is  also  a  mystic  horror  in  the 
story  which  appeals  strongly  to  general  sensibi- 
lities. 

Tp  ourwlves,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  has  always 


been  rather  a  painful  book.  Nothing  is  more 
unsatisfactory  than  to  be  taken  by  your  author 
into  a  labyrinth  of  moral  horrors,  and  left  there 
when  ho  leaves  the  narrative.  Two  human 
beings,  of  opposite  sex,  placed  in  a  false  position 
— a  position  whose  moral  encompassment  would 
not,  we  suspect,  be  clear  to  a  hair-splitting 
analyst  like  Mr.  Emerson;  the  demoniacid 
pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  wronged  man, 
whom  you  so  thoroughly  hate  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  you  pity  him ;  the  repentance  of 
the  sinning  pair,  an^  an  expiation  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  moral  sense ;  a  moral  which  is 
not  easily  translatable  into  action; — ^tiiese  do 
not  make  up  a  book  which  you  can  take  to  your 
bosom  and  love ;  no,  nor  a  book  from  which  you 
may  draw — what  it  was,  doubtless,  intended  to 
convey — a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  enduring 
infiuence  for  good.  Did  Mr.  Hawthorne  mean 
the  "  Flood  of  Sunshine "  to  be  the  oftenest- 
read,  and  best-remembered  chapter  in  the  book  ? 
"  Let  UB  not  look  back,**  answered  Hester  Prynnc 
"  The  past  is  gone !  Wherefore  shonld  we  linger  upoo  it, 
now  ?  See !  With  this  symbol,  1  undo  it  all,  and  make  it 
as  it  had  never  been  !"....    The  mystic  token 

alighted  on  the  hither  verge  of  the  stream 

There  it  lay,  glittering  like  a  lost  jewel,  which  some  ill- 
fated  wanderer  might  pick  np,  and  thenceforth  be  haunted 
by  strange  phantoms  of  goilt,  sinkings  of  the  heart,  and 

unaccountable  misfortune By  another  im« 

pulse,  Hester  took  off  the  formal  cap  that  confined  her 
hair,  and  down  it  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  dark  and  rich, 
with  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  light  in  its  abundance,  and 
imparting  the  charm  of  softness  to  her  features.  There 
played  around  her  mouth  and  beamed  out  of  her  eyes  a 
radiant  and  tender  smile,  that  seemed  gushing  hrom  the 
very  heart  of  womanhood.  A  crimson  lush  was  glowing 
on  her  cheek  that  had  been  long  so  pale.  Her  sex,  her 
youth,  and  the  whole  richness  of  her  beauty,  came  back 
from  what  men  call  the  irrevocable  past,  and  clustered 
themselves  with  her  maiden  hope,  and  a  happiness  before 
unknown,  within  the  magic  circle  of  this  hour.  And,  as 
if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  had  been  but  the 
effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with 
theirsorrow.  All  at  once,  as  w>*'  a  sudden  smile  of  heaven, 
forth  burst  the  sunshine,  -  aring  a  very  flood  into  the 
obscure  forest,  gladdeniL ,  each  green  leaf,  transmuting 
the  yellow  fdlen  ones  to  gold,  and  gleaming  adown  the 
grey  trunks  of  the  solemn  trees.  The  objects  that  had 
made  a  shadow  hitherto,  embodied  the  brightness  now. 
The  course  of  the  little  brook  might  be  traced  by  its 
merry  gleam  afer  into  the  wood's  heart  of  mystery, 
which  seemed  a  mystery  of  joy.  Such  was  the 
sympathy  of  Nature  —  that  wild,  heathen  Nature  of 
the  forest,  never  subjugated  by  human  law,  nor 
illumined  by  higher  truth  —  with  the  bliss  of 
these  two  spirits !  Love,  whether  newly  bom,  or 
aroused  firom  a  death-like  slumber,  must  always  create  a 
Sunshine,  filling  the  heart  so  full  of  radiance,  that  it 
overflows  upon  the  outward  world.  Had  the  forest  still 
kept  its  gloom,  it  would  have  been  bright  in  Hester's 
eyes,  and  bright   in   Arthur  Dimmesdale's !      Hester 

looked  at  him  with  a  thrill  of  another  joy 

"Thou  wilt  love  her  dearly,"  repeated  Hester  Prynne,  as 
she  and  the  minister  sat  watching  little  PearL  "Dost 
thou  not  think  her  beautiful !  But  I  know  whose  brow 
she  has !"  .  .  .  It  was  with  a  feeling  which  neither 
of  them  had  ever  before  experienced,  that  th^  sat  and 
watched  Pearl's  slow  advance.  In  her  was  viable  the 
tie  that  united  them.  She  had  been  offered  to  the  world, 
these  seven  years  past,  as  the  living  hieroglyphic  in 
which  was  revealed  the  secret  tbey  so  darkly  sougfat  to 
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hide — all  written  in  this  symbol,  all  plainly  manifest — 
had  there  been  a  prophet  or  magician  skilled  to  read  the 
character  in  flame !  And  Pearl  was  the  oneness  of  their 
being.  Be  the  foregone  enl  what  it  might,  how  eoold 
they  donbt  that  their  earthly  lives  and  future  destinies 
were  conjoined,  when  they  beheld  at  once  the  material 
union,  and  the  spiritual  idea  in  whom  they  met,  and 
were  to  dwell  immortally  together ;  thoughts  like  these, — 
and  perhaps  other  ihoughU  which  they  did  not  ctcknoio- 
Udge  or  d^ne,^  threw  an  awe  about  the  child,  as  she 
cfune  onward. 

The  never-to-be-fargotten  Custom-house  chap- 
ter which  introduces  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  to 
the  reader,  is  too  fiill  of  genial  and  heautiM 
touches  to  allow  us  to  say  the  yolume  is  a  gloomy 
one ;  and  were  that  not  so,  even  on  reading  this 
melancholy  and  bewildering  story,  one  has  to 
•ay,  with  Jacob  Bcehme,  that  there  is  a  great 
lea  of  light  overspreading  and  stretching  be- 
yond the  darkness — ^but  then,  the  clouds  hang 
•0  low  and  so  heavily  that  one  has  to  strain 
his  eyes  a  good  deal  to  realise  the  glory  above 
and  around !  And  what  can  we  make  of  this 
moral,  selected  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  from  many 
suggested  by  Arthur  Dimmesdale's  experience  ? 
*'  Be  true !  Be  true !  Be  true !  |^Show  freelj 
to  the  world,  if  not  your  worst,  yet  some  trait 
whereby  the  worst  may  be  inferred !"  Try  to 
reduce  this  rule  to  practice,  and  you  will  be 
puziled — ^unless  it  merely  means, -—-shun  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  the  last  clause  is  intended  to  mean 
something  else,  and  we  reject  it  for  vagueness. 
In  daily  Hfe,  people  think  both  better  and  worse 
of  us  than  we  deserve ;  they  give  us  credit  where 
it  is  not  our  right,  and  withhold  it  where  it  is 
due ;  they  both  praise  and  blame  in  the  dark ; 
the  general  estimate  taken  of  us  is  probably 
right  by  compensation  of  errors, — ^like  the  fid- 
dler's performance,  his  strings  and  his  fingers 
being  both  a  little  out  together.  A  natural 
course  of  conduct  can  scarcely  involve  guilty 
deception,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  is  not 
clear.  We  have  no  desire  that  Jones  or  Brown 
should  show  "  freely"  to  ourselves  anything  by 
which  his  "  worst  may  be  inferred."  We,  pro- 
bably, know  all  about  it,  without  his  taking  the 
pains ;  but  if  he  can  keep  it  to  himself,  he  is 
as  welcome,  for  us,  to  hide  a  moral  as  a  phy- 
sical deformity.  What  may  have  been  Arthur 
Binunesdale's  duty  is  another  question. 

"We  would  ^dly,"  says  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
"now  that  the  portent  has  done  its  office,  erase 
the  print  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  out  of  our  own 
brain,  where  long  meditation  has  fixed  it  in 
very  undesirable  distinctness."  Intensity,  con- 
centration, is  a  strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's stories,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, painted  with  a  minuteness  of  touch  some- 
times reminding  you  of  the  Dutch  pencil,  and 
always  leaving  separate,  vivid  impressions  upon 
the  imagination.  He  has  plenty  of  humour  in 
him — though  he  does  not  succeed  when  he  sits 
down  to  write  a  professedly  humorous  sketch ; 


^  The  italics  are  oars,— ^onoe  for  all.    Mr.  Hawthorne 
nev«r«  to  our  knowledge^  emj^oys  th«m. 


as  witness  Mrs.  Bullfrog.  His  is  humour  of  that 
quiet  sort  which  provokes  a  smile  to  brighten 
you  up  for  four-and-twenty  hours;  always 
mingled  with  touches  of  poetry  and  glances  of 
delicate  insight;  yielding  you  that  kind  of 
"amusement"  which  you  would  not  be  afraid 
of  in  the  after-passages  of  some  great  grief  when 
you  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  you 
could  ever  smile  again.  Leigh  Himt,  at  his 
best,  never  wrote  a  sweeter  paper  than  that 
upon  "  Fire-worship."  For  the  most  part, 
ipdeed,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some writer;  in  his  pathos,  "Alps  on  Alps" 
superior  to  your  common-place 

Sentimentalibus-lachrymse  roar  'em; 

in  his  humour,  above  persiflage  and  idle  ftinni- 
ment.  Did  ever  human  spirit  smile  a  tenderer 
smile  than  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  we  wonder,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  "  maiden  newly  won  "  to  piety, 
"within  the  stainless  sanctity  of  whose  heart, 
which  hung  its  snowy  curtains  about  his  image, 
imparting  to  religion  the  warmth  of  love,  and  to 
love  a  religious  purity ;"  how  Mr.  Dimmesdale 
met  her,  and  feeling  a  fiendish  impulse  to  "drop 
into  her  tender  bosom  "  some  dark  suggestion  of 
evil,  passed  her,  without  recognition,  drawing 
his  Geneva  cloak  over  his  face ;  and  how  the 
"  young  sister,  left  to  digest  his  rudeness  as  beat 
she  might,  rmuacked  her  conscience — which  woe 
full  of  harmless  little  matterSy  like  her  pocket  or 
her  workhag,  and  took  herself  to  task,  poor  thing  / 
for  a  thousand  imaginary  faults  ;  and  went  i^oui 
her  household  duties,  with  swollen  eyelids  ike  next 
morning  "  ?  Poor  little  girl !  you  say,  but  how 
like  all  ladies,  with  their  minitters!  Uncle 
Venner's  triumphant  self- discovery,  too,  is 
another  short,  delightful  bit  of  quietest,  sunniest 
humour : — 

**  You  are  the  only  philosopher  I  ever  knew  of,"*  said 
Clifford  (who  had  a  remarkable  enjovment  of  the  old 
man's  mellow,  quiet,  and  simple  spirit),  "whose  wisdom 
has  not  a  drop  of  bitter  essence  at  the  bottom!" 

"  Dear  me  !**  cried  Unde  Venner,  beginmng  partis  to 
realise  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  ^*And  yet,  folks 
used  to  set  me  down  among  the  simple  ones,  in  my  younger 
days!  But  I  suppose  I*m  like  a  Moxbury  russei-'—a 
great  deal  better  the  longer  lean  be  kept  Yes ;  and  my 
words  of  wisdom,  that  you  and  PhoBbe  tell  me  of,  are  like 
the  ffolden  dandelions,  which  never  grow  in  the  hot 
months,  but  may  be  seen  glistening  among  the  withered 
grass,  sometimes  as  late  as  December.  And  you  are 
welcome,  friends,  to  my  mess  of  dandelions,  if  th»e  were 
'twice  as  many !" 

"We  are  tempted  to  write  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  the  most  pure-minded  of  story-tellers,  abso- 
lutely the  most  free  from  all  taint  of  grossness. 
Let  him  tell  you  about  Phcebe,  of  Clifford  noting 
"  the  ripeness  of  her  lips,  and  the  virginal  de- 
velopment of  her  bosom,— all  her  little  womanly 
ways  budding  out  of  her  like  blossoms  on  a 
young  fruit-tree,"  and  you  are  only  imparadised. 
But  Eugene  Sue  could  not  have  written  so 
minutely  about  a  sweet  girl,  without  making  you 
feel  the  difference  between  a  prose-poet  and  a 
prosing  'sensualist    Once  more,  let  us  read  of 
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dear  Phoebe,  how  "  In  her  aspect  there  was  a 
Jkmtltar  gla&nesB  and  a  holinesSy  that  yau  could 
play  vn'ih,  and  yet  reverence  it  as  much  as  ever. 
She  was  like  a  prayer,  offered  up  in  the  homeliest 
beauty  of  one's  mother- tongue.  Fresh  was 
Phoebe,  moreover,  and  airy  and  sweet  in  her 
apparel ;  as  if  nolhing  that  she  wore, — neither 
her  gown,  nor  her  small  straw  bonnet,  nor  her 
little  'kerchief,  any  more  than  her  snowy  stock- 
ings,— had  ever  been  put  on  before ;  or,  if  worn, 
were  all  the  fresher  for  it,  and  with  a  fragrance 
as  if  they  had  lain  among  the  rosebuds/'  And 
if  this  is  not  sufficient,  let  us  accompany  our 
author  upon  that  perilous  expedition  of  his  into 
this  young  maiden's  bed-chamber.  Open  the 
door  softly,  and  unbonnet  yourself,  for  this  is 
holy  ground : — 

There  were  ciirtains  to  Phoebe's  bed,  ponderous  fes- 
toons, which  brooded  over  the  girl  like  a  cloud,  making  a 
night  in  that  one  comer  where  elsewhere  it  was  beginning 
io  be  daj.  The  morolBg  light,  however,  soon  stole  into 
khe  aperture  at  the  fbot  of  Uie  bed,  betwixt  those  faded 
cartaina.  Fining  the  new  gfuest  there,  with  a  bloom  on 
her  cheeks  like  the  morning's  own,  and  a  gentle  stir  of 
departing  thtmber  in  her  hmbs,  as  when  an  early  breeze 
wtotfes  the  foliage, — the  dawn  kissed  her  brow.  It  was 
the  caress  whidi  a  dewy  maiden — such  as  the  Dawn  is, 
uuiiortallj — gives  to  her  sleeping  sister,  partly  from  the 
impulse  of  ureaistible  fondness,  and  partly  as  a  pretty 
hii^  that  it  is  now  time  to  unclose  her  eyes«  At  the 
touch  of  those  lips  of  light,  Fhccbo  quietly  awoke,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  recognise  where  she  was,  nor  how 
those  heavy  curtains  chanced  to  be  festooned  around  her. 
Kotking,  indeed,  was  absolutely  plain  to  her,  except  that 
it  was  now  early  morning,  and  that,  whatever  might 
happen  next,  it  was  proper,  first  of  all,  to  get  up  and  say 
her  prayers.  ....  When  Phoebe  was  quite 
dressed, .  .  .  hastening  down  the  creaking  and  car- 
petleas  staircase,  she  found  her  way  into  the  garden, 
a;aihered  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  roses,  and 
oronght  them  to  her  chamber.  ...  A  wild  hut  of 
onderbruah,  tossed  together  by  wayfarers  through  the 
primitive  forest,  would  acquire  the  home  aspect  by  one 
nighfs  lod^ng  of  such  a  woman,  and  would  re- 
tain it  long  after  her  quiet  figure  had  disappeared  into 
tlie  surrounding  shade.  What  was  precisely  Phoebe's 
proeeM,  we  find  it  iroposdble  to  say.  She  appeared  to 
nave  no  preliminary  design,  but  gave  a  toodi  here  and 
there;  brought  some  articles  of  furniture  to  light,  and 
dragged  others  into  tiie  shadow ;  looped  up  or  let  down 
a  wlndo^r-curtain,  and,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  had 
faHtj  succeeded  in  throwing  a  kindly  and  hospitable  smile 
orer  the  apaitmont.  .  .  .  lliere  was  still  another 
peculiarity  of  this  inscrutable  chfffm.  The  bed-chamber, 
no  doubt,  was  a  chamber  of  very  great  and  varied  expe- 
rience^ as  a  scene  of  human  life :  the  joy  of  biidal  nights 
had  throbbed  itself  away  here ;  new  immortals  had  first 
drawn  earthly  breath  here ;  and  here  old  people  had  died. 
Bat — whether  it  were  the  white  roses,  or  whatever  the 
tabtile  inflncnce  might  be— a  person  of  delicate  instinct 
woold  have  known  at  once  that  it  was  now  a  maiden's 
bed-<diamber,  and  had  been  purified  of  all  former  evil  and 
■orrow,  hr  her  sweet  breath  and  happy  thoughts.  Her 
dreBms  or  the  past  night,  being  such  cheerfhl  ones,  had 
exorcised  the  gloom,  and  now  haunted  the  chamber  in  its 


This  is  very  sweot  writing,  and  its  taintless 
delicacy  reminds  us  of  tlio  shower-bath  scene  in 
**  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.''  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  take  a  lady  (Captain  Hamley  takes 
two^  into  a  shower-bathi  to  draw  the  curtains,  to 


pull  the  string,  and  send  one  out  ''pink  and 
palpitating,"  and  the  other  ''  erect  and  cool," 
without  sending  the  thoughts  into  a  single 
enclosed  track ;  but  Captain  Hamley  has  done  it 
to  a  nicety,  and  that  single  scene  is,  to  our 
thinking,  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book, — ^if 
we  may  use  such  a  hackneyed  reviewer's  phrase. 

Wo  are  almost  ashamed  to  recollect,  and  quite 
too  ashamed  to  mention,  how  many  times  over 
we  have  read  the  above-quoted  passages  con- 
cerning Phoebe's  bedroom,  and  the  following 
equally  beautiful  love  scene : — 

"  Why  do  we  delay  so  P  "  asked  Phoebe.  "  This  secret 
takes  away  my  breath  I    Let  us  throw  open  the  doors ! " 

'*  In  all  our  lives,  there  can  never  come  another  moment 
like  this !  **  said  Uolgrave.  **  Phoebe^  is  it  all  terror  P— 
nothing  but  terror  ?  Are  you  conscious  of  no  joy,  as  I 
am,  tl^t  has  made  this  the  only  point  of  life  worth 
living  for?" 

"It  seems  a  sin,"  replied  Phoebe,  trembling,  "  to  think 
of  joy  at  such  a  time  ! " 

"  Could  you  but  know,  Phoebe,  how  it  was  with  mo 
the  hour  before  you  came ! "  exclaimed  the  arti«t ; — "  a 
dark,  cold,  miserable  hour !  The  presence  of  yonder  dead 
man  threw  a  great  black  shadow  over  everything ;  he 
made  the  universe,  so  far  as  my  perception  could  r^ch,  a 
scene  of  guilt,  and  of  retribution  more  dreadful  than 
the  guilt.  The  sense  of  it  took  away  my  youth — I  never 
hop^  to  ffeel  young  again  !  ,  .  .  But,  Phoebe,  you 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  hope,  and  warmth,  and  joy 
came  in  with  you  !  The  black  moment  became  at  once 
a  blissful  one.  It  must  not  pass  without  the  spoken 
word — I  love  you  !  '* 

"How  can  you  love  a  simple  girl  like  me?"  asked 
Phoebe,  compelled  by  his  earnestness  to  speak.  "  You 
have  many,  many  thoughts  with  which  I  should  try  in 
vain  to  sympathise.  And  I, — I,  too — have  tendencies  with 
which  you  would  sympathise  as  little.  That  is  less 
nmttor.  But  I  have  not  scope  enough  to  make  you 
liappy." 

"  You  are  my  only  possibility  of  happiness !"  answered 
Holgrave.  "  I  have  no  faith  in  it,  except  as  you  bestow 
it  on  mte !" 

"And, then, I  am  afnud  I"  continued  Phoebe,  shrinking 
towards  Holgrave,  even  while  she  told  him  so  frankly 
the  doubts  with  which  he  afiected  her,  "you  wiU  lead 
me  out  of  my  own  quiet  path.  Y^ou  will  make  me  strive 
to  follow  you  where  it  is  pathless.  I  cannot  do  so :  it  is 
not  my  nature.     I  shall  smk  down  and  perish !" 

"  Ah,  Phoebe  !*'  exclaimed  Holgrave,  with  almost  a 
sigh,  and  a  smile  that  was  burthened  with  thought ;  "  it 
will  be  far  otherwise  than  as  you  forebode.  The  world 
owes  all  its  onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at  case.  The 
happy  man  inevitably  confines  himself  within  ancient 
limits.  I  have  a  presentiment  that,  hereafter,  it  will  be 
my  lot  to  set  out  trees,  to  make  fences — perhaps  even, 
in  due  time,  to  build  a  house  for  another  generation ;  in 
a  word,  to  conform  myself  to  laws,  and  the  peaceful  prac- 
tice of  society.  Your  pdse  will  be  more^^powerftil  than 
any  oscillating  tendency  of  mine." 

"  I  would  not  have  it  so  !**  said  Phoebe,  earnestly. 
"Do  you  love  me?"  asked  Holgrave.    "If  we  love 
one  another,  the  moment  has  room  fbr  nothing  more. 
Let  US  pause  upon  it,  and  bo  satisfied.    Do  you  love  me, 
Phcebe?" 

"  You  look  mto  my  heart,"  said  she,  letting  her  eyes 
drop.    "  You  know  I  love  you !" 

And  it  was  in  this  hour,  to  full  of  doubt  and  awe,  that 
the  one  miracle  was  wrought,  without  which  every 
human  existence  is  a  blank.  The  bliss  which  makes  all 
things  true,  beautiful,  and  holy,  shone  around  this  yonth 
and  muden.  They  were  conscious  of  nothing  sad  or  old. 
They  traD8%ured  the  earth,  a^d  HMdt)  it  £deu  »guD|  and 
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ihoraselvcs  the  two  first  dwellers  in  it.  The  dead  man, 
80  close  beside,  them,  was  forgotten.  At  snch  a  crisis, 
there  is  no  death,  for  immortality  is  revealed  anew,  and 
embraces  everything  in  its  hallowed  atmosphere." 

We  trust  we  have  some  perception,  such  as 
Mr.  Hawthorne  would  recognise,  of  Love  as  the 
grand  beautifier  and  reconciler,  but  we  cannot 
allow  him  to  go  uncontradicted  when  he  says, 
through  Holgrave,  that  "  the  world  owes  all  its 
onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at  ease,''  and  so  on. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Essay  of  Married  and  Single 
Life,"  falls  short  of  the  truth  upon  this  subject; 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  think,  oversteps  it.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  say  that  existence  is  always  ahlank 
without  sexual  attachment ;  there  are  very 
earnest  and  delicate  natures  who  lead  most 
real  and  beautiM  lives,  without  "love"  in  the 
restricted  sense,  and,  we  believe,  without  feeling 
any  "  aching  void." 

But  a  truce  t6  fault-finding.  We  dare  say 
you  will  be  amused,  like  ourselves,  to  notice  a 
similarity  between  a  passage  in  the  book  wo  are 
talking  about,  and  another  in  Tennyson's  "Sleep- 
ing Palace."  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  describing  an 
Italian-boy  with  his  organ  and  automata  : — 

The  Italian  tomed  a  crank ;  and  behold,  every  one  of 
these  individuals  started  into  the  most  curious  vivacity. 
The  cobbler  wrought  upon  a  shoe ;  the  blacksmith  ham- 
mered his  iron;  the  soldier  waved  his  glittering  blade; 
the  lady  raised  a  tiny  breeze  with  her  fan  ;  the  jolly 
toper  swigged  lustily  at  his  bottle ;  a  scholar  opened  his 
book  with  eager  tmrst  for  knowledge,  and  turned  his 
head  to  and  fro  along  the  page ;  the  milk-maid  energeti- 
cally drained  her  cow ;  a  miser  counted  gold  upon  his 
strong-box ;   and  ^  lover  saluted  his  mistress  on  her  lips. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  narrating  the  arrival  of  the 
fairy  prince : — 

A  touch,  a  kiss,  the  charm  was  snapt ! 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks ; 
A  fuller  hght  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook- the  hall. 

And.  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 
The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner' blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawled, 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  marten  fiew. 

The  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled. 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife, 

The  palace  banged,  and  buzzed,  and  crackt. 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downwards  in  a  cataract ! 

Magnificently  written,  is  it  not?  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's passage  about  the  Italian-boy  loses 
much  by  being  taken  out  of  its  connection,  to 
which  we  refer  you. 

"No  attentive  reader  of  I^athaniel  Hawthorne, 
especially  no  reader  of  the  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  can  fail  to  discern  that  there  is 
always,  or  nearly  always,  a  typical  meaning 
running  through  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stories. 
Rotable  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Birth- 
Mark,"  and  the  "Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  In 
the  former,  there  are  features  which  point  to 
the  "Scarlet  Letter;"  in  the  latter,  to  the 
•House  of  Seven  Gables  j"  the  former  sends  us 


to  the  chapter  in  "  Zanoni,"  in  which  Glyndon 
dares  the  Mtsteey;  the  latter,  to  Emerson's 
"  Essay  on  Art."  Of  various  typical  meanings 
capable  of  being  given  to  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  we  give  that  which  occurred  to  us 
first,  and  which  seems  best  supported  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  "Mosses."  It  is  eminently  a 
nineteenth  century  story.  All  the  way  through, 
Law  and  Convention  are  presented  as  blind, 
stupid  powers,  siding  with  the  strong,  when 
strength  is  most  unjust.  The  Pyncheon  of  olden 
times  is  surely  the  type  of  Might,  wicked  Might, 
grasping  the  heritage  of  Industry  in  the  name 
of  Religion,  Avhile  the  law  hallows  the  wrong, 
and  creates  a  nominally  "  just "  right  for  the 
"  owner "  of  things  originally  acquired  by 
rapine  and  murder.  The  Maule  family  stands 
for  Labour  and  Invention  robbed  of  their 
birthright,  and  biding  their  time.  Hepziball 
for  Aristocracy,  become,  as  now,  old-womanish, 
and  driven,  in  days  of  "unrestricted  compe- 
tition," when  the  cotton-lord  may  buy  up  the 
land-lord,  to  aUy  itself  with  the  very  Industry 
which,  in  olden  days,  it  contemned.  Alice, 
with  her  posies  and  her  harpsichord,  represents 
the  shadowy  grace  and  beauty  which  haunt 
things  that  have  "hoar  antiquity"  and  pre- 
scription in  their  favour.  Clifford  is  the  analogue 
of  the  Gentle  and  Beautiful,  pushed  aside  or 
trodden  upon  by  rampant  Material  Success, 
whose  type  is  the  "Pyncheon  of  to-day." 
Young  Holgrave  is  the  old,  wronged  Industry, 
backed  by  science  and  stirred  by  daring  specula- 
tion, now  coming  forward,  in  fresh  guise  and 
fashion,  to  claim  its  own.  Uncle  Venner  is 
extremest  Poverty,  pauperism,  dignified  in  our 
eyes  by  contributing  its  own  peculiar  lessons  of 
wisdom  :  "You  are  welcome,  friends,  to  my 
mess  of  dandelions !"  Phcebe  is — Phoebe,  and 
has  such  a  comer  in  our  hearts  that  we  do  not 
like  to  make  anything  else  of  her,  least  of  all  an 
abstraction.  But  surely  this  pretty  creation  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  must  stand  for  the  Middle 
Classes  of  Society,  to  whom  has  been  committed 
by  Providence  the  mission  of  social  reconcilia- 
tion ;  which,  once  completed,  the  disunited  are 
joined,  the  unblest,  blest,  and  the  "wild  re- 
former "  becomes  a  Conservative  after  Heaven's 
own  fashion.  Moan  no  longer,  old  harpsichord ! 
Home  to  thy  rest,  grieved  Shade !  Cease  thy 
prophecies,  0  whispering  elm,  and  break  into 
murmurous  thanksgivings ! 

Turning  a  farewell  thought  to  the  humanity, 
purpose,  and  purity  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
writings,  our  minds  revert  insensibly  to  poor, 
unhappy  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Ah !  we  cry,  what 
a  burden  of  grief  and  shame  lies  in 

L'immenza  impietii,  la  vita  indegna ! 

Far  from  all  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
be  any  thought  of  such  a  sacrilege.     Let  him 
say,  for  himself,  how  high  he  has  set  his  mark, 
how  dearly  he  estimates  his  vocation : — 
The  blacksmith,  by  main  force,  nncloaed  the  in£rat's 
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hand,  and  fband  within  the  palm  a  small  heap  of  glit- 
tering fragments,  whence  the  Mystery  of  Beanty  had 
fled  for  ever.  And,  as  for  Owen  Warland,  he  looked 
piaddly  at  what  seemed  the  nun  of  his  life's  lahour,  and 
which  was  yet  no  nun.  He  had  caught  a  far  other 
butterfly  than  this.  When  the  ardst  rose  high  enough 
to  achieve  the  Beautiful,  the  symbol  by  which  he  made  it 
perceptible  to  mortal  senses  became  of  little  value  in  his 


eyes,  while  his  spirit  possessed  itself  in  the  ei\joyment  of 
the  reality. 

Ah,  Brother !  youhave  found  the  "great  secret." 
"  Sur  los  mondes  detmits,  le  Temps  dort  im- 
mobile ! "  but  the  God- possessed  soul  rests  in  the 
everlasting  Yea,  and  its  uttered  thought  lives 
for  ever ! 


THE   LATE  PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS,  F.  K.  HUNT,  AKD  J.  G.  LOCKHART. 


Is  it  from  the  force  of  decent  custom  only,  or  is 
it  not  from  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  fitness, 
that  we  usually  reserve  till  the  close  of  a  public 
man's  career  that  review  of  its  history  which 
may  serve  to  fix  his  place  in  our  estimation, 
and  to  supply  us,  for  ourselves,  with  lessons 
that  may  either  guide  or  warn — ^with  the  wisdom 
to  be  gathered  from  disaster,  and  the  courage 
from  success?  It  arises,  we  believe,  ftt)m  an 
instmctive  consciousness  that  the  close  of  a  life 
is  the  most  fitting  time  for  passing  upon  our 
fbllows  a  final  judgment — ^not  only  hecause  we 
can  then  include  the  man's  whole  being  and 
doing,  hut  also  hecause  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grim  King,  all  acerbity  of  temper  is  lost  in  a 
certain  compassion  for  his  victim,  and  the 
mind  is  more  likely  to  find  itself  in  the  true 
critical  region — ^that  of  brotherly  sympathy  and 
kindness.  Our  first  thought  is,  at  such  a  time, 
that  these  men,  with  their  life-work,  the  errors 
they  committed,  the  follies  they  indulged,  have 
passed  away  for  ever ; — ^Dcath  has  invested  them 
with  a  kind  of  sacredness ;  and  Humanity,  with 
its  eye  of  dewy  pity,  will  only  condemn  where 
we  must  condemn,  rather  "  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger." 

The  three  names  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
the  names  of  no  great  literary  heroes.  The 
world,  in  them,  has  not  to  deplore  such  a  loss  as 
in  1832,  when  Gothe,  the  master  singer — Scott, 
the  Great  Magician — and  Cuvier,  the  man  of 
science  —  three  great  luminaries  —  all  sot  to- 
gether. Phillips,  Hunt,  Lockhart,  are  scarcely 
sons  at  all,  but  resemhle  rather  stars,  which 
night  has  revealed;  for  to  the  majority  their 
names  were  less  known  in  life  than  after 
death. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Phillips,  from  the  many 
schemes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  suc- 
cess he  achieved,  was  rather  that  of  a  literary  ad- 
venturer than  of  an  ordinary  man  of  letters.  This 
is  not  said  as  anything  to  his  dishonour,  but  to 
illastrate  the  strange  places  in  which  men  of 
genius  often  find  themselves,  and  to  show  what 
a  curious  novitiate  this  literary  age,  par  exceUmee, 
has  provided  for  the  literary  man.  The  education 
of  neglect, — the  liherty  to  help  yourself, — ^has 
certainly  some  advantages  ,*  for  tiiose  who  emerge 
rictorioudyfrom  difficulties  are  doubtless  the 
larger  and  stronger  men  for  their  struggle ;  but, 
slat!  howmanynever  do  emerge !  Aremedy  for 


this  state  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps 
for  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  to  devise. 
Butit  seems  clear  enough  that  in  an  age  like  ours, 
when  Literature  is  not,  as  in  former  times,  a 
mere  holiday  business,  but  a  life-work ;  when 
the  greatest  things,  alike  with  the  smallest,  are 
subject  to  its  power  and  surveillance ;  something 
should  surely  be  devised  by  which  authors  who 
spring,  as  half  of  them  do,  from  the  workers- 
might  receive  something  like  timely  help  and 
furtherance.  For  the  system  of  self-help — ^which 
often  means  self-extinguishment — ^forces  men 
into  such  strange  shapes  and  circumstances,  that 
the  better  part  of  their  powers  are  often  sacri- 
ficed in  seeking  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all. 
We  happen  to  know  a  young  man  who  applied 
to  a  celebrated  literary  M.P.  for  his  advice  as  to 
entering  the  literary  profession.  He  received 
for  answer — "If  you  depend  upon  Literature  far 
a  subsistence,  you  must  be  prepared  to  forfeit 
your  moral  integrity." 

"We  .are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr. ex- 
aggerated his  statement,  that  his  advice  might 
be  effective — as  it  certainly  was;  for  our  ac- 
quaintance, if  he  has  not  relinquished  his 
literary  aspirations,  has  sought  to  realise  them 
in  the  trade  of  a  trunkmaker.  Yet  it  is  too 
true  that  in  the  novitiate,  or  the  pauses,  of  his 
career,  the  man  of  letters  is  often  compelled  to 
write  rather  what  will  pay,  than  what  is  ap- 
proved by  his  convictions  or  his  tastes.  And  if 
he  be  one  of  the  few  whose  opinions  link  them 
to  no  sect  or  party, — ^if  his  thoughts  serve 
rather  as  food  for  the  teachers  of  the  present, 
than  for  the  present  itself,  his  choicest  medita- 
tions will  probably  die  with  him,  and  the  care- 
less, somnolent  world  dream  on  for  some  century, 
or  so,  to  come. 

But  we  must  leave  these  speculations  for  the 
narrative  which  suggested  them.  Professor 
Samuel  Phillips  was  the  son  of  a  London 
tradesman,  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  was  as  a  player;  and 
very  early  in  life  he  must  have  given  his 
friends  some  striking  evidences  of  Histrionic 
talent;  for  he  was  announced  on  the  bills  of 
Covent-garden  as  "  Master  Phillips,  whose  ex- 
traordin^iry  abilities  have  been  much  admired  at 
select  parties  of  the  nobility."  He  was  then 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  jBjb  "Richard,"  it 
is  said,  had  in  it  something  of  original  merit ; 
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but  he  soon  left  the  stage,  either  £rom  constitu- 
tional inability,  or  from  the  non-appearance  of  the 
expected  success :  both  causes  are  assigned.    His 
friends  next  sent  him  to  the  London  ^'niversity, 
still  giving  him  credit  for  uncommon  talents, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  amply  borne  out 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.     He  attracted 
the  attention  of  the   Duke  of  Sussex  by  an 
Essay  on  Milton,  and  was  sent  from  the  London 
University  to  Gottingen,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge.   On  leaving  the  TJnivcrsity,  his  prospects 
from    literature    seemed  so  cheerless  that  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to 
Alderman -Salomons.     He  exchanged  this  post, 
in  a  short  time,  for  that  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  was 
the  teacher  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruoe.     He  made,  it 
seems,  during  this  time,  several  unsuccessful  lite- 
rary attempts,  and  is  described  as  just  giving  up 
hope,  when  his  novel  of  '^  Caleb  Stukeley*'  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  oonductoTsof  Blackwood's  MasiaziTte, 
This  novel  had  a  fair  success, — gave  him  a  re- 
spectable standing, — and  was  followed  by  *'  We 
are  all  Low  People  There,"  and  other  tales. 
But  the  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  becoming 
connected  with  the  Times,  as  the  writer  of  those 
celebrated  articles  which  have  since  been  re- 
published as  Literary  Essays.      The   engage- 
ment, like  Edward  Stirlmg's,  was  the  result  of 
an  accidental  communication.     In  style  clear, 
clever,  and  eloquent,  but  not  particularly  accu- 
rate or  profound,  his  contributions  were  read 
much  less  for  the  justness  or  originality  of  his 
views,  than  for  the  manly  and  vigorous  form  in 
which    they    were    presented.      The    fact    is, 
Phillips  was  a  Tory ;  and  his  Essays  often  show 
how  one  radical  error  may  colour  and  pervert 
the  whole  current  of  opinion  and  taste.     This  is 
particularly  evident  in  his  review  of  "Uncle 
Tom's    Cabin."      You    read    the    essay  right 
through,  with  high- wrought  interest;  but  the 
interest  you  feel  is  a  tribute  rather  to  the  genius 
of  the  writer,  than  a  homage  to  the  soundness 
of  his  argument.     It  will  now  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, that  its  unique,  graphic  description,  its 
unmatched  tenderness  and  pathos,  its  thrilling 
incidents — all  based,  confessedly,  upon  the  facts 
of  contemporary  life — were  passed  by  with  little 
notice,  and  faint  praise ;  and  the  thunder  of  con- 
demnation hurled  against  the  work  as  a  whole 
— simply  because  it  would  injure  the  vested  rights 
of  property,  even  though  that  property  consisted 
of  flesh  and  blood.     We  well  remember  our  im- 
pression of  the  Book  after  we  had  read  the  Essay ; 
how  little  we  'thought  such  a  treat  was  in  store 
for  us  as  was  the  first  perusal  of  **  Uncle  Tom ;" 
stiU  less,  that  the  name  of  the  authoress  was 
destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  castle 
and  cottage,  and^to  outvie  in  the  universality  of 
its  fame  even  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Phillips'  reviews  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Cwlyle  are  open  to^equal  or  more  objection.  In 
fact,  whenever  the  book  to  be  reviewed  breathed 
freedom  of  thought,  either  in  religiou  or  poUtios, 


his  critique  was  sure  to  be  caustic,  harsh,  un^ 
true.  Still,  as  a  slight  exception,  and  partially 
perhaps  explaining  the  cause  of  the  rest,  wo 
may  remark  that  there  is  noticeably  in  his  Essay 
on  Carlyle's  "  Sterling"  a  certain  air  of  frolic- 
some raillery — as  though  the  writer  felt  that  if 
he  must  condemn,  it  should  at  least  be  with  jovial 
good-humour.  His  best  efforts  are  those  in 
which  the  subject  is  purely  literary,  as  in  his 
Essay  on  Wilmot's  "  Objecte,  Pleasures,  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Literature."  Here  we  have  the 
genuine  man,  apart  from  his  Tory  or  other  pre- 
judices— ^his  unbounded  love  of  literature;  his 
neat,  delicate  taste;  his  sharp,  clear  eye,  and 
manly  style.  Besides  these  contributions  to  the 
Times,  Mr.  Phillips  originated  Murray's  **  Read- 
ing for  the  Bail,"  and  "  Longman's  Traveller's 
Library."  He  wrote  also  leaders  for  the  Morn- 
ing Herald;  and,  later^n,  he  bought  the  John  Bull, 
— ^thinking  to  restore  its  populmty,  and  increase 
his  own  fortune ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  the 
John  Bull  passed  out  of  his  hands.  His  last 
public  labours  were  devoted  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company — for  whom  he  wrote  the  **  Shil- 
ling Hand-book,"  and  the  "  Guide  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery,"  and  acted  as  General  Literary  Bireotor. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  his  literary  labours, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  produced  in  a  very  weak  and  pre- 
carious state  of  health, — so  much  so,  that  his 
death,  though  sudden,  would  at  no  time  have 
been  unexpected ;  the  wonder  being  rather  that 
he  lived  so  long.  This  circumstance  may  also 
have  increased  the  venom  which  he  sometimes 
threw  into  his  papers,  if  it  did  not  wholly 
originate  it.  The  probability  of  this  is  ftirther 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  his  personal  attacks 
were  not  republished  with  the  ooUeoted  Essays. 
Though  by  the  public  admired  for  their  ability, 
by  him  they  seem  to  have  been  regretted.  In 
private  life,  moreover,  he  is  described  as  a  merry, 
good-tempered,  and  genial-hearted  fellow.  The 
Tiines  says,  '^  there  never  was  a  more  honour- 
able man ;  or  a  more  amiable  and  intelligent 
friend  and  companion."  Ahd  one  who  seems  to 
have  known  him  weU,  writes  elsewhere,  that  **  to 
do  a  service  seemed  with  him  the  instinct  of  a 
generous  nature ;"  that  ''  his  almost  bo3rish 
sportiveness  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of 
friends  and  associates ;"  and  that  *'  his  memory 
will  ever  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  en- 
joyed the  influence  of  his  kind  and  cordial 
nature." 

The  second  name  in  our  title  is  •  that  <^ 
Frederick  Knight  Hunt — a  man  who  sprang 
immediately  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  'works  he  pro- 
duced, as  for  the  truly  workmanlike  life  which 
he  lived.  Almost  every  difficulty  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  encounter, — ^want^  orphan- 
hood, poverty,  deficient  culture, — ^were  his  herit- 
age; but  he  struggled  right  valiantly  with 
them  all,  and  triumphed  over  all)  and  by  aueh 
means  as  should  make  all  mmx  honour  him* 
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At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  left  father- 
less,— the  eldest  of  six  children,  and  his  mother 
without  provision.  His  first  employment  was 
in  a  very  subordinate  capacity  in  the  office  of 
the  Morning  Hei'ald,  This  situation  occupied 
his  nights;  and  he  courageously  procured  in 
addition  a  clerkship  in  a  lawyer's  office,  which 
consumed  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Thus  he 
hterally  worked  night  and  day,  to  aid  in 
supporting  his  father's  family.  For  three 
years  he  had  but  one  whole  night's  rest  a 
week.  The  lawyer,  it  seems,  had  but  little 
to  occupy  his  clerk;  and  the  clerk  devoted 
the  leisure  thus  obtained  to  reading  and  writing. 
Every  shilling  which  could  well  be  spared,  he 
also  spoilt  in  books.  The  love  of  literature 
thus  bravely  developed,  became  the  means  of 
his  advancement.  His  industrious  habits  and 
his  devotion  to  study  attracted  the  attention  of 
Ms  briefless  patron ;  and  he  obtained  for  him  his 
first  literary  engagement.  The  journal  failing, 
he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  precarious  nature 
of  hterary  employment ;  and,  in  search  of  a  more 
permanent  means  of  living,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  took  advantage  of  his 
now  connections  and  attainments  to  start  the 
Medical  Times.  This  periodical  lives  yet;  and 
its  success  enabled  him  to  pass  the  Hall  and 
College,  and  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  medical 
practice.  But  family  misfortunes  fell  upon 
him,  and  to  save  a  relative  from  ruin,  he  sold 
his  paper,  and  accepted  the  post  of  Union  Sur- 
geon in  Norfolk.  His  old  love  of  literature 
still  haunted  him ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  again  in  London,  attempting  to  establish  a 
practice  and  to  eke  out  a  living  by  various  literary 
engagements.  He  started  the  Ladies'  Newspaper 
— was  gub- editor  of  the  Illustrated  News — and 
subsequently  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Times. 
In  1846,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  News — recommended  to  that  post  by 
Charles  Dickens.  In  1851,  he  became  the 
principal  editor,  and  kept  that  honourable  post 
till  his  death.  In  the  midst  of  these  incessant 
and  harassing  employments,  he  found  time  to 
write  a  history  of  the  English  Newspaper,  in  a 
work  called  the  "Fourth  Estate";  and  for  a 
short  time  was  Secretary  to  the  London  Anti- 
Com-law  League.  As  a  literary  man,  his  chief 
fault, — ^which  was  doubtless  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  his  social  position, — ^was  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  overtask  and  difl\ise  his  strength.  He 
made  too  many  engagements ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence^  cdmost  aU  his  efforts  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  hard  work  and  over-haste.  The 
"Fourth  Estate"  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
work ;  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  of  beauty  or 
brilliancy.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  intellect, 
aid  good  business-habits ;  and  the  Daily  News 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  firm  standing 
which  it  has  obtained  amongst  commercial  men. 
Eii  constitutioii  was  naturally  weak,  and 
his  maxufold  labours  and  excitement  wore  it 
down  to  isofa]£ty  to  withstand  the  (attacks  of 


He  was  smitten  with  typhus  about  the 
fifth  of  November  last,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty.  His  life, — ^we  will 
say  once  more, — was  a  noble,  as  well  as  an 
eventful  one.  His  father's  family,  from  his 
sixteenth  year  till  his  death,  was  a  source  of 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  much  of  his  hard  work 
was  doubtless  undertaken  for  them.  He  worked 
his  way,  unaided,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  journalism;  and  has  thereby  left  an 
example  to  us  all,  of  what  can  be  done  by  steady 
courage  and  generous  resolve.  His  manners 
were  kind  and  impretentious.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  say  that  he  never  made  an  enemy  or 
lost  a  friend. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart — a  man  who  held  a  much  higher  worldly 
and  literary  position  than  either  Phillips  or 
Hunt,  but  whose  claims  upon  our  admiration 
are  much  more  questionable.  His  family  was 
tolerably  wealthy,  and  he  inherited,  through  an 
elder  brother's  death,  a  considerable  estate.  In 
respect  to  literature,  he  wius  the  author  of  four 
creditable  novels ;  for  many  years  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  ;  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  Bums," 
and  the  best  biographer  of  Scott.  In  respect  to 
his  personal  reputation,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
representations  of  the  connection  of  Scott  with 
the  Ballantynes,  his  irresistible  love  of  satire, 
and  his  cold,  almost  forbidding  manners,  made 
him  plenty  of  enemies.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
causes  of  unpopularity,  we  must  enroll  our 
names  on  the  list  of  those  who  think  that  his 
defence  of  Sir  Walter,  and  his  explanations  of 
the  Ballanfyne  business,  are  perfectly  reasonable 
and  just.  That  the  objects  for  which  Scott,  in  his 
own  mind,  laboured — ^involving  the  most  splendid 
fortune  ever  made  by  writing — were  frittered 
away,  through,  of  course,  the  commercial  panic, 
as  the  immediate  cause,  but  through  the  heed- 
less character  of  John  Ballantyne,  as  the  origi- 
nating cause — ^we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  made  by  human  testimony.  We  say  not — 
neither  did  Lockhart — that  the  Ballantynes  were 
at  all  dishonest,  or  even  consciously  dishonour- 
able ;  although  some  of  their  transactions  have 
a  criminally  careless  aspect — but  that  John 
Ballantyne,  though  an  amiable  man  and  a 
jovial  companion,  was  every  way  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  so  large  a 
business.  The  curious,  even  laughable  facts, 
connected  with  John  Ballantyne's  will,  throw  the 
best  light  upon  his  character.  He  knew  solittle 
the  state  of  his  own  finances,  that  in  his  will  he 
left  Scott  a  good  round  sum ;  for  which,  doubt- 
less, Scott  was  duly  grateftil, — ^but  lo !  when 
affairs  had  been  properly  examined,  the  testator 
was  found  to  be  several  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 
And  yet  this  was  the  man  who  managed,  or  mis- 
managed, the  financial  department  of  the  firm  of 
Scott  and  Ballantyne.  Scott  saw,  of  course,-P- 
he  must  have  seen, — the  inaytness  of  John 
Ballantyno's  habits  for  the  position  he  held,  and 
as  he  was  content  with  the  risk,  was  so  far  re- 
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Sponsible  for  the  result ;  but  the  truth  is,  John's 
generous,  genial  temper,  and  his  light,  gay 
humour  so  gained  upon  Scott's  heart  that  he  loved 
him  even  as  a  brother;  all  minor  diflTerences  were 
lost  in  their  fellowship  of  soul ;  and  losses  gra- 
dually  accumulated  ^apon  them,  till  they  all  were 
crushed  together.  The  quarrel  which  followed, 
it  appears  to  us,  ought  never  to  have  arisen. 
And  as  to  Lockhart,  he  has  but  given  a 
literal  statement  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  most  important  fact  in  Scott's  life.  He 
could  not  have  evaded  it,  if  he  would;  and 
it  would  have  been  left  where  he  left  it,  if 
his  death  had  not  stimulated  adverse  critics  to 
re-open  the  old  wound.  His  portraits  of  the 
Ballantynes,  as  also  of  Constable,  Laidlaw,  Terry, 
and  Tom  Purdie,  have  a  homeliness  which  affords 
evidence  of  his  truthfulness,  as  well  as  of  un- 
common literary  skill.  As  a  whole,  his  "Life  of 
Scott"  ranks  with  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and 
Moore's  "  Byron."  It  is  equal  in  interest  and 
detail  to  the  former,  and  greatly  superior  to  the 
latter.  His  style  is  not  so  cramped  and  John- 
sonian as  Boswell's,  nor  so  pretentiously  musical 
as  Moore's;  but  it  has  the  prime  qualities  of 
all  good  writing, — that  of  clearness,  directness, 
and  a  certain  brevity  and  decision. 

Lockhart  was  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  clergy- 
man, and  destined  for  the  law ;  but  his  income 
as  a  barrister  was  so  small,  that  his  attention 
was  soon  directed  towards  literature.  His  first 
appearance  was  in  Blackwood^a  Magazine,  in 
a  scries  of  satirical  papers  upon  the  WMgs 
of  Edinburgh.  These  articles  were  dictat^ 
too  much  by  a  spirit  of  party,  which  excited 
against  him  an  angry  contempt,  and  which  he 
himself  condemned  in  after  times,  as  thoughtless, 
and  boyish, — a  jut^ment,  in  our  opinion,  by  far 
too  lement ;  for  satire  we  regard  as  ihe  meanest  of 
literary  efforts — the  sign  of  a  low  nature — as 
different  fix)m  humour,  to  use  the  antithesis  of 
Carlyle,  himself  a  good  illustration  of  the  diffe- 
rence, as  "  Heaven  is  different  from  Vauxhall." 
Lockhart  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1818.  He  had  just  returned  from  Germany, 
and  amused  Scott  by  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gt)the,  as  he  first  saw  him,  "alighting  from 
his  cairiage,  crammed  with  wild  plants  and 
herbs  whidi  he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
Ms  morning's  botanising  among  the  hills  above 
Jena."  Scott  took  a  liking  to  him  from  the 
first,  which  is,  and  was,  something  in  his  favour, 
for  in  two  years  after  Scott  bestowed  upon  him 
"his  favourite  daughter.  The  early  years  of  Lock- 
lart's  married  life  were  spent  at  Chiefewood, — a 
.small  cottage,  within  an  easy  ride  of  Abbotsford. 
Jt  was  those  years  upon  wmch  his  imagination, 
in  later  life,  loved  to  dwell.  It  was  here  he 
wrote  his  Novels :  works  which,  as  they  are 
most  removed  from  party  spirit,  have  given  the 
.most  general  satisfaction.  It  was  here  Scott 
.often  surprised  him  with  welcome  visits;  and 
'^ould  sometimes  invite  his  party  at  Abbotsford, 
^*  when  they  were  few  and  friendly,  t<J  conxe 


over  and  meet  him  at  Chiofswood  in  a  body, 
towards  evening."  Sometimes,  too,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  Scott  would  propose  to  dino 
in  the  open  air,  and  thus  "  get  rid,"  as  he  said, 
"of  the  inconvenience  of  smaU  rooms,  and  by 
making  it  natural  and  easy  for  gentlemen  to 
help  the  ladies,  the  paucity  of  servants  would 
go  for  nothing."  In  1825,  however,  Lockhart 
removed  to  London,  and  for  seventeen  years 
subsequently  was  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review^  with  a  salary  of  1,200/.  a  year. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  Review  he  gave  to 
many  great  offence;  but  in  a  post  of  that 
kind,  cause  of  offence  could  scarcely  perhaps, 
more  or  less,  have  been  avoided.  He  attacked, 
in  particular,  the  Cockney  school  of  Poetry, 
and  was  bitter  upon  Southey.  His  position 
necessarily  separated  him  from  the  cabals 
of  authors;  and  he  seemed  te  think  that  an 
amount  of  dignified  reserve  and  haughty  de- 
meanour was  also  an  Editorial  attribute.  But 
if  these  qualities  are  sometimes  requirements, 
they  are  never  lovely;  and  many  who  would 
have  been  glad  of  his  friendship,  turned  away 
offended.  He  gave  up  the  Review  in  1842,  and 
retired  upon  the  estete  which  had  descended  to 
him.  In  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  nominated  him 
Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, — a  sinecure 
worth  three  or  four  hundred  a-year.  B[e  was 
now  famous  and  opulent ;  and  his  last  ten  years 
might  have  been  the  happiest  and  the  best,  but 
for  a  sad  crowd  of  family  bereavements.  Lady 
Scott  died  first,  and  Lockharf  s  intelligent  and 
beloved  boy,  Hugh  Littlejohn,  next ;  he  for  whom 
Scott  had  written  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 
These  were  followed,  at  short  intervals,  by 
Scott  himself,  his  daughter  Anne,  his  two  sons, 
and  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Thus,  in  1836,  Lockhart 
was  left,  of  all  Scott's  family,  with  only  one 
son,  and  one  daughter.  The  son  had  always  been 
a  trouble  to  him,  and  died  in  early  manhood. 
The  daughter  remains,  the  sole  descendant  of 
Sir  "Walter  Scott.  She  married  soon,  and  became 
so  severe  a  Catholic,  that  her  father  could  find 
but  little  pleasure  in  her  society.  Thus,  all  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  life,  wore  away ;  all 
which  could  make  leisure  valuable,  departed,  to 
leave  it  a  desert.  A  critic,  who  in  other  respects 
has  treated  him  with  severity,  says,  "  that  those 
who  saw  him  in  his  daily  walk  in  London, — 
his  handsome  countenance  —  always  with  a 
lowering  and  sardonic  expression — ^now  darkened 
with  sadness, — and  the  thin  lips  compressed 
more  than  ever,  as  by  pain  of  mind,  forgave,  in 
respectful  compassion  for  one  so  visited,  all 
causes  of  quarrel,  and  threw  themselves  into 
his  mind,  seeing  only  the  early  pranks  with. 
Christopher  Norfii,  the  dinings  by  the  brook  at 
Chiefswood,  the  glories  of  Abbotsford,  and  Hie 
Home  in  Regent's  Park,  with  the  gentle  Sophia 
presiding." 

In  1853,  Lockhart  went  to  Italy  in  seaxoh  of 
health,  and  returned  last  spring,  with  little  or 
po  improvement.    In  October,  he  had  a  severe 
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attack  of  diiurhoea.  In  November,  he  was  much  I  definite  disease.  On  the  Friday  following,  he 
worse ;  and,  on  the  25th,  expired  at  Abbotsford,  i  was  taken  to  Dryburgh  Abbey ;  and  now  lies, 
rather  of  a  broken  constitution,   than  of  any  |  side  by  side,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


'THE  WAR— WHO'S  TO  BLAME?"* 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate,  in  the  rea- 
soning of  mankind,  the  ideas  of  suffering  and  of 
culpability.  By  a  logic  of  the  feelings,  they 
associate  disaster  with  default;  and  the  more 
wide-spread  the  suffering,  the  higher  they  look 
for  its  source.  Increased  knowledge  strengthens, 
though  it  also  corrects,  this  intuitive  judg- 
ment Eamine  and  pestilence  were,  from  their 
first  experience,  attributed  to  the  anger  of 
Heaven  at  the  sins  of  earth — now,  to  the  aveng- 
ing operation  of  violated  law.  And  the  plague 
of  war,  less  lightly  estimated  now  than  ever, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  world  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  an  infernal  purpose,  or  equally  in- 
fernal passions,  unhappily  clothed  with  human 
power. 

We  are  at  war, — and  wo  charge  upon  our 
enemy  the  guilt  of  war.  Conscious,  at  least*, 
that  we  did  not  desire  war,  and  that  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  selfish  ends  we  entered  on 
the  war, — we  conclude,  perhaps  too  readily,  that 
his  is  all  the  blame.  We  are  naturally  mtole- 
ront  of  any  exceptions,  in  our  midst,  to  this 
conclusion.  We  will  not  have  it  questioned, 
least  of  all  by  our  own  coimtrymen,  that  we  were 
reluctant  and  disinterested.  Proscription,  po- 
litical and  social,  threatens  the  individual  brave 
enough,  or  brutish  enough,  to  set  himself  against 
a  belief  essential  to  our  self-toleration.  *'  If  these 
men  be  right,  we  are  accursed,"  is  the  universal, 
reasonable  feeling.  Nevertheless,  the  voice  of 
dissent  is  heard, — and  we  are  of  those  who  think 
it  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  very  strength 
of  our  conviction  that  it  is  the  enemy  who  is 
guilty  of  provoking  this  war,  disposes  us  to  de- 
mand that  respectable  remonstrants  against  our 
part  in  it,  should  not  be  silenced.  And  when 
the  remonsti'ant  bears  so  honoured  a  name  as 
that  of  John  Bright — synonymous  with  great 
intellectual  ability,  high  moral  character,  and 
unimpeached  political  integrity, — ^we  protest,  in 
the  name  of  free  speech  and  English  fairness, 
against  his  being  assailed  with  dishonourable 
epithets,  and  still  more  dishonourable  impu- 
tations. 

31  r.  Macqueen,  the  author  of  a  work  named 
below,  and  whose  title  we  have  appropriated 
above, — ^with  the  intention  of  widely  extending 
its  application,  —  has  written  400  ^ages  in 
maintenance  of  the  position  that  this  country  was 
"completely  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  led  to  the  terrible  contest  into  which  she 
bos  unguardedly  rushed" — "misled  and  mad- 
dened hy  the  grossest  and  most  extensive  system 


of  error  and  fabrication  ever  before  organised 
in  any  age  or  coimtry."  This  he  says  in  the 
first  page  of  his  Preface, — and,  not  to  keep  us 
long  under  the  impression  that  it  is  Russian 
diplomacy  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  latter  of 
these  strong  sentences, — he  tells  us  at  the  top 
of  the  second  page,  that  "  our  Ambassadors  and 
the  Ambassadors  of  our  ally,  cut  a  deplorable 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  plain-dealing  and  truth." 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  version  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  would  make  Prajice  the  aggres- 
sor, Turkey  the  fortunate,  England  the  dupe, 
and  Eussia  the  injured !  His  allusions  to  un- 
happily indisputable  instances  of  double-dealing 
on  the  part  of  our  Ministers,  make  us  almost 
afraid  that  he  is  about  to  sustain  his  whole  case 
— terrible  as  it  is ;  but  before  the  Preface  is  con- 
cluded, we  come  upon  allusions  of  quite  another 
character  —  allusions,  as  to  facts  imiversally 
received,  to  speculations  that  rarely  fail  to  craze 
those  who  entertain  them.  "  Already,"  he  says, 
"the  artful  promises  and  pretensions  of  tiie 
Allies,  and  their  professed  objects  as  regards 
Turkey,  are  blown  to  the  winds;  and,  as  a 
beginning  of  evils,  insurmountable  difficulties 
rise  before  them.  They  cannot  maintain  the 
Mahommedan  power  in  independence.  Its  days 
are  numbered  hy  unerring  Wisdom,  Its  *  power 
to  make  war'  was  to  continue  1260  prophetic 
years,  and  no  longer.  The  Allies,  as  they  are 
called,  cannot  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  nor 
even  reproduce  yesterday.  Every  one  who 
studies  tiie  official  documents  referred  to,  and  the 
subject,  seriously,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Count  Nesselrode  did ;  namely,  that  France 
and  England  are  solely  and  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  melancholy  results  that  have  taken 
place.  .  .  .  Our  *  rowers  have  brought  us 
into  deep  waters.'      Unparalleled  in  history  this 
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war  will  be,  and  most  certainly  unparalleled  in 
it8  results.  It  will  terminate  for  eyer  a  cruel 
system — a  daring  imposture  and  delusion^  the 
opponent  of  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  that  has 
tyrannised  over,  and  irampled  upon,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  for  1260  years. 
It  must  perish,  like  all  its  great  tyrannic  pre- 
decessors.  We  see,  we  know,  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Macedoniau,  and  the  Boman  empires ; 
all  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth !  So,  too, 
Mahommedanism  must  perish."  Guided  by  the 
Table  of  Contents,  we  find  that  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  work — nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole — are  taken  up  in  contmsting  the  origin, 
history,  and  fate  of  Christianity  and  Mahom- 
medanism ;  "  Scripture  proofs"  that  Islam  must 
*fall,  strangely  inlaid  with  calculations  of  the 
cost  of  war  and  of  the  supply  of  food.  A  writer 
who  thus  arrogantly  identifies  his  own  deduc- 
tions with  the  dicta  of  "  Unerring  Wisdom," — 
and  then  unnecessarily  obtrudes  religious  diffe- 
rences upon  a  question  of  purely  political  rela- 
tions,— IS  so  very  unlikely  to  investigate  with 
unbiassed  diligence  or  report  with  conscientious 
impartiality,  tiiat  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon 
his  voluminous  compilation  from  "  the  official 
documents."  "We  shall  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  on  the  question  he  has  attempted 
to  re-open,  make  no  use  of  his  citations  that  is 
not  justified  by  our  own  independent  knowledge. 
There  is,  however,  a  complaint  which  we, 
equally  with  Mr.  Macqueen,  and  which  all 
political  writers,  in  the  name  of  those  for  whom 
they  write,  have  to  make,  and  which  goes  far 
to  excuse  any  errors  of  compilation  into  which 
lie  or  others  may  fall.  We  complain  of  the 
habitual  mutilation  of  Foreign- office  documents. 
If  they  may  not,  for  substantial  reasons,  be 
published  entire,  the  omissions  should  be  made 
by  an  independent  and  responsible  person — 
clearly  indicated  whenever  made — and  not  be 
permitted  to  cast  an  air  of  subornation  and  arti- 
fice over  the  whole.  The  materials  of  Mr. 
Macqueen's  volume  lie  scattered  over  no  less 
than  1,300  dosely-printed  foUo  pages.  We 
fully  sympathise  with  his  disgust  at  the  ag- 
gravation of  this  sufficient  concealment  of  the 
truth  by  the  systematic  no-system  which  pre- 
vails in  these  Blue  Books  : — 

The  confused  manner  in  which  these  documents  have 
been  published — where  we  find  confusion  worse  con- 
founded reigning — together  with  the  endless  repetitions 
and  extraneous  rubbish  connected  with  each  particular 
portion  of  the  subject — render  the  task  undertaken  all 
but  impracticable,  and  might  well  induce  the  boldest  to 
avoid  such  a  task,  in  despair  of  getting  through  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner :  it  is  something  like  seeking  for  a 
grain  of  wheat  in  a  sack  of  ohaff.  Lord  Derby  acknow- 
ledged (House  of  Lords)  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and 
got  bewildered,  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  (400  pages).  Still,  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  number  of  Papers  that  have  been  published, 
that  many  of  those  have  been  mutilated ;  while  it  is  also 
clear  that  others  have  been  withheld — a  practice  very 
reprehenaible,  but  very  oonunon  with   omdal  people, 


when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose  to  tell  all  things  that 
relate  to  public  affairs  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Macqueen's  allegations,  deduced  from— or 
perhaps  we  should  say  defended  by — this  ill- 
arranged  and  imperfect  body  of  fact  may  be 
thus  stated:  —  (1.)  France  was  the  original 
aggressor  upon  the  independence  of  Turkey,  as 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  (2.)  the  Men- 
schikoff  demands  were  necessitated  by  those  of 
France,  and  were  uniformly  moderate ;  (3.J  the 
Vienna  Kote  was  a  satisfactory  award ;  (4.)  the 
English  Government  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  maligned  by  our  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  only  because  the  Porte, 
instigated  by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
held  us  to  an  undertaking  rashly  given.  The 
first  of  these  statements  is  simply  an  historical 
fact.  The  French  Government  did,  undoubt- 
edly, permit  its  representatives  to  hold  towards 
the  Porte  a  language  intolerable  to  an  inde- 
pendent Power — and  that  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  concessions,  paltry  in  them- 
selves, gratifying  to  the  dominant  religion  of 
France.  But  these  demands  were  handsomely 
withdrawn — whether  before  or  during  the  Men- 
schikoff  mission," it  matters  little;  except  that, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  withdrawal  was  tlie  more 
honourable  to  the  representatives  of  a  Govern- 
ment so  powerful  and  of  a  nation  so  vain. 
But  if  the  demands  of  France  were  an:ogant, 
those  of  Russia  were  simply  impossible.  The 
concession  of  a  right  of  protectorate  over  a 
body  so  numerous  as  the  Greek  subjecte  of 
Turkey — for  to  that,  or  to  nothing  worth  con- 
tending for,  did  the  demand  amount — was  a 
confession  of  weakness  and  wrong  fatal  to  the 
self-respect,  and  therefore  to  the  political  exist- 
ence, of  Turkey.  Mr.  Macqueen  thinks  it  suffi- 
cient to  characterise  as  "fabrications"  those 
accounts  of  Menschikoff 's  bearing — his  rudeness 
to  the  Sultan,  threats  to  his  Ministers,  and 
homage  to  the  Greeks — wliich  told  upon  Europe 
and  America  more  effectively  than  even  the 
able  State  papers  of  M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuys.  But 
still  more  self-complacent  is  our  author  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Pruth.  He  regards  it  as  the 
mild  assertion  of  an  unquestionable  right — as  the 
gentle  alternative,  not  the  insidious  preliminary, 
of  war.  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  Vienna 
N"ote  differed  from  the  Menschikoff  Ultimatum — 
but  insists  that  its  joint  presentation  by  France 
and  England  to  the  Czar,  bound  them  to  enforce 
it  upon  the  Sultan.  He  brings  out  very  strongly 
the  fact  that,  in  refusing  this  Note,  the  Porte 
did  but  adhere  to  her  original  resolution.  But 
he  will  have  it  that  it  was  at  the  secret  instiga- 
tion of  Lord  Stratford  that  resolution  was  taken 
and  adhered  to— Lord  Stratford  relying  for  his 
justification  upon  the  excitement  created  in 
Turkey  by  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  in 
the  Principalities  and  of  an  Anglo-French  fleet 
in  Besika  Bay ;  an  excitement  certain  to  end  in 
insurrection  and  foreign  intervention.  In  thus 
acting,  Lord  Stratford  may  have  exceeded  his 
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conmuBsion  as  Britisli  EnToy,  but  we  believe  he 
showed  himself  the  friend  of  Turkey  and  the 
guardian  of  European  interests. 

In  all  these  positions,  except  the  third,  Mr. 
Hacqueen  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  The  passa^  of  the  Fruth,  Mr.  Bright 
regards  as  " impolitic  and  immoral;"  though  he 
thinks  it  might  be  "defended  out  of  Fattel,'' 
and  is  at  least  as  justifiable  as  our  menacing 
Athens  with  bombardment  on  the  rejection  of 
Don  Pacifico's  claims.  But  England  and  France 
declined — ^he  argues — ^to  consider  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  a  cause  of  war,  restrained 
Turkey  from  resistance,  and  procured  from  a 
conference  of  all  the  Powers  an  award  satis- 
factory to  all  but  Turkey ;  they  therefore  should 
have  washed  their  hands  of  the  business.  His 
reascoiing  may  be  satisfactory  to  politicians — 
there  is  too  good  proof  that  it  was  satis- 
factory to  our  Ministers,  and  to  those  of  France ; 
but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  moral  sense  of 
either  people.  Thej^  fdt  it  to  be  intolerable 
that,  having  been  cajoled  into  ofiering  Turkey, 
in  the  form  of  a  friendly  arbitration,  the  demand 
she  had  already  rejected,  on  the  faith  of  our 
support,  their  Govemmentt  should  leave  her  to 
sustain  single-handed  the  decision  of  her  superior 
sagacity.  The  peo^e  did  not  then  know  that 
their  Governments  accepted  this  award  with  their 
eyes  open — the  French  Minister  pressing  it 
upon  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  "  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  find  that  its  general  sense  differs 
nothing  from  the  sense  of  the  proposition  presented 
by  Prince  Menschih)ff  ;**  *  and  the  English 
Ministry  pressing  it  upon  that  of  Constantinople 
with  the  significMit  intimation  tliat  it  might 
have  to  make  war  alone.f  Nevertheless,  says 
Mr.  Bright,  "  the  moment  war  was  declared  by 
Turkey,  our  Government  opeoly  applauded  it. 
England  then  was  committed  to  the  war.  She 
had   promised  armed   assistance  to  Turkey — a 

*  Cited  in  Onmt  Nosselrode's  Memoranchim  of  March 
%,  185i»  OS  published  in  tho  Jowtndl  dee  Vebats, 

t  On  the  10th  September,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon 
writes  ft  long  despatch  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe, 
exannning  the  mortifications  proposed  in  the  Vienna  note 
hj  the  Porte,  and  then  adds : — *'  In  conclnsion,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  these  last  conditions  were  not  made  in 
the  note  sent  to  Vienna,  and  which,  without  them,  the 
Porte  was  prepared  to  sign  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  There  is,  consequently,  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  they  have  since  been  brought  forward,  under 
the  ooDvietion  that  they  could  not  be  complied  with ;  and 
dionld  this  unfortunately  be  the  case,  it  will  verify  the 
predietion  of  your  Excellency  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
I6th  of  July,  wat  there  would  soon  be  more  to  appre- 
hend from  the  rashness,  than  from  the  timidity  of  Turk- 
isli  Ministers;  and  it  will  soon  confirm  the  opinion  lately 
eommtiiilcated  to  Her  Mijesty's  Qoremment,  and  which 
tbey  gather  also  fkom  the  tone  of  your  Kxcellen<^*s  de- 
spstCTes,  namely, — thai  the  feeling  qf  the  Turkish  Go- 
verwmeni  U  a  daUre  for  war,  founded  on  the  conviction 
Adt  France  ami  Sngland  must  still  perforce  side  with 
Turkmf,  and  that  ike  war  will,  therefore,  he  a  successful 
em*  fir  ike  SuUun^  amd  obtain  for  him  guarantees  for 
Ae  fiOmVf^which  will  materially  strengthen  Us  tottering 
•iHwr.*— iftw  B^ok,  part  iv,  p.  95. 


country  without  a  Government,  and  whose  ad- 
ministration was  at  the  mercy  of  contending 
factions;  and,  incapable  of  fixing  a  policy  for 
herself,  she  allowed  herself  to  he  dragged  on  by 
the  current  of  events  at  Constantinople.  She 
'  drifted,'  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  exactly  de- 
scribing his  own  position,  into  the  war,  appa- 
rently without  rudder  and  compass.  The  whole 
policy  of  our  Government  in  this  matter  is 
marked  with  an  imbecility  almost  without  ex- 
ample.'* Heavy  as  is  this  censure,  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  citations  appended  to  it  by 
the  anonymous  but  skilful  Editor  of  Mr.  Bright' s 
Letter.  These  citations  exhibit  tho  Govern- 
ment as  alternately  warning  and  imploring  the 
Porte  not  to  keep  them  to  their  promise.  Lord 
Stratford  reports  an  interyiew  with  Kedshid 
Pasha,  in  November,  1853, — nearly  six  months 
after  the  Russianshad  entered  the  Principalities, — 
in  which  he  "  omitted  nothing  that  his  instruc- 
tions, his  recollections,  or  his  reflection,  could 
su^;est,"  in  order  to  prevent  a  declaration  of 
war;  all  which  unavailing,  he  took  his  leave 
with  "evident  marks  of  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction,"  and  a  warning  to  the  Pasha 
that  he  would  one  day  repent  his  decision.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  Sultan  against  the  Minister. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  he  presented  to  Abdul 
!&Iedjid  Admiral  Dundas  and  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  he  made  an  opportunity  of  letting  it  be 
known  that  that  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Turkish  waters  for  show,  not  for  action.  He  did 
contrive  to  extort  a  promise  of  a  few  days* 
further  delay — ^but  that  promise  having  been 
overruled,  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to 
receive  the  explanations  upon  this  subject 
which  your  Excellency  has  doubtless  de- 
manded from  the  Porte."  The  Minister  who 
had  early  in  the  year,  commencing  his  new 
career,  informed  the  Government  of  Turkey 
that  that  country  was  unworthy  of  protection 
and  was  hastening  to  dissolution,* — threatens 
them,  in  November,  with  desertion,  for  having 

*  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Lord 
Stratford,  on  receiving  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Lord  Jolm  Russell,  says : — "  Your  Excellency's  long  resi- 
dence at  the  Porte,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  Turkey,  will  enable  you  to  point  ont  those  reforms  and 
improrements  which  the  Snltan,  nnder  his  present  diffi- 
culties, may  have  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect,  and 
in  what  manner  the  Porte  may  best  establish  a  system 
of  administration  calculated  to  afford  reasonable  security 
for  the  development  of  its  commercial  measures  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  independence,  recognised  hy  the  great 
Christian  Powers  on  presumption  of  its  proving  a  reality, 
and  a  stable  bond  of  peace  in  their  respecUve  relations 
with  the  Porte,  and  generally  through  the  Levant. 
Nor  wHl  you  disguise  from  the  Sultan  and  hie  Ministers 
that  perseverance  in  their  present  course  must  end  in 
alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation,  and 
m€$king  U  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
shelter  them  from  the  impending  dimger^  or  to  overlook 
the  exigencies  qf  Christendom  exposed  to  the  natural 
consequences  qf  their  unwise  poUcy  and  reckless  mal' 
administration.''^BU(e  Book,  port  L  pp.  81, 82. 
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refused  tp  let  the  year  close  upon  an  unresisted 
iuvasion.  Tet  this  same  Minister,  speaking  in 
his  place  in  the  British  Parliament,  drew  ap- 
plause even  from  the  apathetic  Peers  by  a  show 
of  indignation  at  Eussian  dissimulation,  and  of 
zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence. "Word-valorous  at  home,  under  the 
compulsion  of  an  excited  public  sentiment, — 
resolutely  inactive  abroad,  except  to  further 
parley  with  the  aggressor  and  restrain  the 
aggrieved — does  not  even  his  own  ignobly 
felicitous  phrase  fail  to  express  the  full  measure 
of  Aw  "blame"? 

But,  unhappily,  these  citations  do  not  exhaust 
our  grounds  of  judgment.  Mr.  Macqueen  takes 
care  to  remind  us  of  the  Secret  Correspondence, 
and  to  argue  therefrom  that  England  had  no 
reason  to  accuse  the  Czar  of  concealing  his  views 
upon  Turkey.  He  impeaches,  besides,  both  the 
completeness  of  that  Correspondence,  and  the 
truthfolness  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  re- 
ports of  his  conversations  with  the  Emperor. 
That  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the  Correspon- 
dence is  clear  from  internal  evidence ;  but  by 
the  same  rule  we  judge  that  Sir  Hamilton  did 
not  report  inaccurately.  But  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  Correspondence  is,  that  it  discloses 
Russian  designs  upon  the  European  territories 
of  Turkey,  and,  while  conveying  the  refusal  of 
England  to  participate  in  those  designs,  closes 
with  formal,  repeated  expressions  of  amutual  good 
understanding.  Who  can  doubt  either  of  these 
two  things — ^that,  with  a  copy  of  this  correspond- 
ence in  his  desk,  the  Czar  Nicholas  felt  secure 
of  England's  acquiescence  in  his  indefinite  occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities ;  and  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  with  anotiier  copy  on  their  table,  per- 
ceived in  the  Menschikoff  Note  and  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  the  initiation  of  Turkish  partition  ? 
Yet  the  members  of  that  Cabinet  protested  inces- 
santly their  faith  in  Russia's  good  intentions, 
and  negociated,  through  the  tedious  months  of 
Russia's  undisturbed  possession,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  that  faith.  Surely,  this  was  con- 
duct for  which  "  imbecile"  is  hardly  the  word  ! 
Mr.  Bright  has  suggested  a  truer  epithet  in 
speaking  of  this  as  a  **  wicked  war."  And,  reluc- 
tant as  we  are  to  believe  that  English  Ministers 
contemplated  acquiescence  in  the  piecemeal  de- 
struction of  an  European  State,  and  were  only 
shamed  into  a  better  intent  by  the  action  of 
premature  events  upon  the  public  mind, — we 
are  compelled  to  award  to  the  statesmen  who, 
though  froih  a  motive  honourable  as  the  love  of 
peace,  thus  pursued  a  crooked  policy,  and  were 
drawn  into  the  straits  of  an  awful  alternatiye, — 
who,  averse  to  war,  and  privately  denying,  by 
their  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  the  necessity 
of  war,  imdertook  that  which  is  a  crime, 
except  undertaken  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
cheerful  courage — to  th&m  we  must  make  no 
light  apportionment  of  "blame." 

Notuntimely, — ^we  conscientiouflly  believe, — ^is 
the  reproduction  of  these  facts.    Even  in  the 


eleventh  month  of  a  war,  it  is  not  too  late  to  in- 
quire who  was  to  blame  in  its  origination ;  for 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated,  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
fluential on  its  after-progress.  A  war  undertaken 
on  compulsion  will  hSardly  be  prosecuted  but  on 
the  same  conditions.  Still  less  will  a  war  com- 
menced without  a  well-defined  object  tend  to  the 
speedy  establishment  of  "a  safe,  honourable, 
and  enduring  peace."  It  is  for  this  reason  alone 
that  we  revive,  at  this  apparently  inopportune 
moment,  facts  tiiiat  have  been  little  used  but  as 
the  temporary  weapons  of  party — not  in  a  spirit 
of  political  cynicism,  still  less  of  factious  hosti- 
lity to  the  Government.  We  believe  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  did  a  great  wrong,  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  country,  in  under- 
taking to  conduct  a  war  they  had  so  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  avert:  they  shoidd  have 
handed  to  others  the  sword  which  their 
own  inconsistencies  had  disabled  them  fit)m 
wielding  with  effect.  But  from  that  wrong 
they  may  be  held  to  have  been  absolved  by  the 
Parliament  and  people,  who  listened  to  their 
explanations  with  such  disproportionate  displea- 
sure. The  country  must  be  content  to  share 
with  its  rulers  the  blame  of  errors  which  it 
would  not  punish.  Those  errors  might  be  for- 
gotten— till  History  comes  to  be  written — ^but 
for  their  influence  on  the  present.  A  single 
campaign,  vigorous  and  well-directed,  might 
obliterate  from  the  memory  of  this  generation 
even  the  scandalous  revelations  of  the  Eastern 
Question  Blue  Books. 

But  has  not  the  campaign  been  vigorous  and 
weU-directed  ?  Is  not  the  country,  on  the  whole, 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  ?  We  will 
repeat  the  question  in  the  impressive  language 
of  Kossuth — ^language  than  which  none  ever 
embodied  a  more  timely  or  touching  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  nation : — 

Since  the  tbundering  roar  of  cannon  from  around  Sebas- 
topol  continues  to  rouse  an  echo  of  moaning  grief  from 
thousands  of  British  homesteads,  is  there  a  British  heart 
all  along  these  isles,  the  recesses  of  which  have  not 
thrilled  with  the  inquiry,  whether  the  policv  which  pre- 
^des  over  this  war  he  a  wise  one  ?  whether  those  gloriooa 
dead  whom  the  world  admires  and  whom  Great  Britain 
bewails  have  fellen  a  sanguinary  tribute  to  dire  necessity, 
or  have  fallen  but  a  wanton  sacrifice  immolated  on  the 
shrine  of  the  errors  of  those  who  rule  ?  Can  the  aged 
mother,  proud  in  her  maternal  joy  Yesterday  and  chUd- 
less  to  day ; — can  the  fatherless  orphan,  standing  like  a 
broken  reed ; — can  the  widow,  cast  upon  public  charity 
(and  ll,OOOalready  they  are) ; — can  the  nation,  maimed  by 
the  loss  o£  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  her  sons ; — can 
they  comfort  themselves  with  repeating  the  words 
Paulus  ^milins  spoke,  when,  from  the  funeral  of  both  his 
sons,  he  rode  up  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol  ?  Can  they 
say,  "  I  feel  the  ruin  of  nuf  homegtead  consoled  hjf  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Commonwealth  V*  Is  there  one  man 
all  along  these  isles,  in  the  breast  of  whom  the  question 
has  not  arisen,  whether  there  be  no  better  course  for  car- 
rying on  this  war  ?  a  course  more  sure  to  succeed  and 
richer  in  results,  and  not  so  dreadful  in  sacrifices  ? 

And  we  must  let  him  answer  for  us — "Yes; 
that  question  has  been  asked  by  all:   it  has 
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stirred  like  the  thrill  of  conscience  through  the 
breast  of  all."  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the 
nation  feels — ^reasoning,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
oatset,  that  wherever  there  is  unexpected  loss 
there  must  be  somewhere  error  or  faidt — in  tho 
presence  of  her  five  thousand  dead,  by  pesti- 
lence or  the  sword, — and  tho  survivors  suffer- 
ing all  the  hardships  of  war  but  defeat, — 
the  nation  feels  there  must  be  blame  somewhere. 
Is  it  the  policy,  the  strategy,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war  that  is  at  fault  ?  Let  us  see, 
first,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  campaign,  as 
stated,  or  admitted  by  the  8ecretary-at-War,  in 
his  republished  speech. 

War  was  declared  in  March.  There  was  then 
a^  large  and  well-appointed  Eussian  army  in  the 
FrindpalLties, — ^but  unable  to  cross  the  Danube 
in  the  fece  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer 
Pacha.  We  sent,  bit  by  bit,  the  materials  of  a 
fine  but  small  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phoros ;  and  the  powerful  fleet  that  had  wintered 
there,  now  took  possession  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Our  commanders  were  instructed  first  to  make 
Constantinople  safe ;  then  to  secure  the  line  of 
the  Balkan  mountains;  then  to  act  upon  the 
Danube, — and,  after  that,  to  strike  upon  some 
vital  point  of  Eussian  territory.  The  ftrst  object 
they  may  be  presimied  to  have  accomplished  by 
spending  the  spring  at  Gkillipoli  and  Scutari — 
the  second,  by  removing  to  Yama.  But  at 
Varna  they  found  nothing  to  do,  the  Eussians 
retiring  &)m  the  Danube  on  ffloHng  to  take 
Silistria.  Instead  of  following  the  retreating 
and  demoralised  enemy,  they  resolved  to  transport 
themselves  to  the  Crimea,  leaving  an  Austrian 
army,  more  numerous  than  their  own,  to  watch, 
with  Omer  Pacha,  the  retreat.  Before  the 
transport  and  siege  preparations  could  be  com- 
pleted, cholera  literally  decimated  the  troops — 
killing  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
out  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  British,  and 
stiU  more  severely  desolating  the  French.  It 
was  upon  the  reports  of  officers  who  had 
care^illy  reconnoitred  the  Eussian  forces  in 
the  Cnmea,  that  the  enterprise  was  under- 
taken. Our  first  collision  with  the  enemy 
verified  those  reports.  A  landing  was  effected 
unopposed,  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Allies 
drove  an  equal  number  of  Eussians  from  a  very 
advantageous  position.  But  a  deficiency  of  means 
of  conveyance  prevented  our  following  up  this 
victory,  or  investing  the  fortress  we  nevertiieless 
bed^iad.  The  fleet,  that  had  not  even  prevented 
the  removal  of  Eussian  stores  and  garrisons  from 
exposed  positions  into  Sebastopol,  found  itself 
shut  out  of  the  harbour,  and  cdmost  out  of 
range,  by  a  barrier  of  sunken  ships.  A  month's 
bombardment,  and  three  splendid  victories 
fidled  either  to  reduce  the  fortress  or  destroy 
ihe  army  in  the  field.  Eeinforcements,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been 
received  by  the  Eussians — ^per  fSavour  of  our 
Austrian  Mend^  set  to  watch  the  army  of  the 
Domibe.    About  a  fifth  of  that  number  joined 


the  Allies  within  the  same  ternf^xlnsufficieni^, 
ammunition  had  retarded  the  operations,  and 
insufficient  clothing,  medical'  attendance,  and  * 
stores,  occasioned  great  sufferingr  Both  descrip- 
tions of  supplies  had  been  seit  out,N  but  they 
temporarily  miscarried,  and.ja  large  quantity 
perished  with  the  thirty  vess^s  ^troyed  in  a 
wintry  hurricane  off  the  'l^aditioplally^  perilojis 
Taurian  Chersonesus.  The  besie^rs  are  n<]fw.^iie 
besieged — ^with  their  lines  of  <iflte;|oft  ^- defend, 
and  ttieir  splendid  fleet  for  a  TesO^jK^^r^  Are  the 
mistakes  that  have  led  to  these  disastrous  results 
mistaken  policy,  strategy,  or  administration  } 

Partly,  it  is  admitted,  of  the  last-mentioned. 
An  army  does  not  leave  its  tents  on  board-ship, 
and  lie  down  under  a  pitilessly  raining  sky — 
the  wounded  are  not  tended  at  tiie  expense  of 
great  military  advantages— doctors  do  not  ask 
in  vain  for  a  pound  of  lint  or  a  bottle  of  wine, 
— ships  do  not  go  astray  hundreds  of  miles,  nor 
stow  their  freights  upside-down — arilt  yet  the 
managers  be  blameless.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Qiere  was  wanton  carelessness  in  any  re- 
sponsible servant  of  the  Crown,  nor  a  niggard 
scale  of  provision, — ^but  there  were  cer^nly 
great  deficiencies  and  some  extravagant  blunders. 
So  much  is  admitted ;  and  as  by  censure  we  could 
neither  retrieve  these  misfortunes  nor  abso- 
lutely prevent  their  repetition,  we  may  as 
well  be  content  to  regret.  And  as  to  the 
immediate  conduct  of  Sie  expedition — ^fer  be 
it  from  us  to  offer  criticism  on  any  point 
where  there  is  so  much  to  extol !  The  pen  that 
ventures  to  detect  a  blunder  in  tho  tactics  by 
which  Alma  was  won  and  Inkerman  defended 
should  first  have  written  its  owner's  name  upon 
a  battle-field.  Seymour,  the  favourite  associate 
of  Wellington,  was  exempt  from  criticism  by  all 
but  his  soldier-peers — ^Field-Marshal  Eaglanhas 
no  soldier-peer,  except  perhaps  in  Cathcarf  s 
grave.  We  must  seek,  then,  in  the  policy  of 
the  war — ^in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  now 
expounded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — ^the  causes 
of  its  disasters. 

And  here,  surely,  we  have  not  long  to 
It  was  the  announced  object  of  the 
to  deliver  Turkey  from  Eussian  aggres- 
sion, or  menaces  of  aggression.  To  this  end, 
the  shortest  road  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  expxdsion  of  the  Eussian  forces  from 
the  Principalities, — the  abolition  of  the  joint 
protectorate  over  them,  exercised  by  Eussia 
under  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, — and  their 
erection  into  free  states,  guaranteed  from  terri- 
torial violation  by  as  many  of  the  European 
Powers  as  could  be  got  to  consent.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  would  have  cost  Turkey  nothing 
but  the  surrender  of  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
compensated  by  the  creation  of  a  safe  frontier. 
But  it  was  a  plan  as  alarming  to  Austrian  ideas 
as  obstructive  of  Eussian  designs.  Hungary 
and  Gallicia  would  not  feil  to  find,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Wallachian  commonwealth,  in- 
centives  and  aids   to   tho   renewal   of   their 
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struggles.  But  was  not  that  circumstance  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  policy  in 
question — seeing  that  the  war  was  for  the 
general  repression  of  Russian  influences — a  war 
of  liberty  against  despotism,  a  defence  of  "West- 
em  civilisation  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  ? 
This  was  declared,  in  every  Ministerial  speech  of 
last  session,  to  be  the  character  of  the  war ; — and 
upon  that  declaration  were  based  exciting  ap- 
peals to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
sjrmpathy  of  the  world.  Why,  then,  did  the 
Allied  Governments,  instead  of  permitting  the 
war  to  run  in  its  natural  channel,  and  at- 
tract to  itself  all  the  elements  of  enmity  to 
Russia,  turn  it  aside,  and  force  its  current  in 
the  direction  of  Sebastopol  ?  "Why, — if  not  for 
this  reason, — ^that  they  had  not  agreed  upon 
a  common  definite  object,  and  had  made, 
or  sought  to  make,  an  tmnatural  alliance  ? 
"We  do  not  mean  that  France  and  England  did 
not  cordially  agree  in  their  joint  action— but 
that  our  own  Ministers  di^grecd  one  with 
another.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  steadfastly 
denied  that  Europe  at  large  had  aught  to  dread 
from  Russian  encroachments,  or  that  we  had 
aught  better  to  desire  for  Turkey  than  a  renewed 
lease  of  political  existence;  while  his  Liberal 
colleagues  lost  no  opportunity  of  painting  Russia 
as  the  general  disturber,  and  invoking  upon  her 
signal  retribution.  This  amazing  diversity  of 
tone  was  climaxed  when,  on  the  same 
night,  the  Premier  held  out  in  the  one 
House  expectations  of  an  early  peace, — and 
the  Lord  President,  in  the  other,  announced 
an  intended  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  con- 
quest of  that  peninsula,  involving  the  destruction 
of  Russian  naval  supremacy  in  the  East,  would 
certainly  promote  ttio  safety  of  Turkey  "for 
another  twenty  years,"  or  as  much  longer  as  it 
might  take  Russia  to  build  another  Sebastopol, 
and  create  another  fleet ;  and  was  therefore  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Premier's  view  of  the 
war.  If  Europe  in  general  was  to  be  avenged 
— if  liberty  and  civilisation  were  to  be  protected 
— the  recovery  of  Finland  and  of  Poland  would 
have  been  as  exactly  to  the  purpose.  But 
here  again  intervened  the  influence  of  an 
"unnatural  alliance."  By  which  wo  mean, 
not  our  alliance  with  France,  whose  Govern- 
ment has  no  conceivable  interest  in  refrain- 
iug  from  Russian  dismemberment, —  but  our 
quasi- alliance  with  Austria.  We  are  told  that 
it  was  to  our  good  understanding  witli  that 
Power  we  owed  the  ability  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
at  all.  We  are  certain  that  it  was  her  interest 
alone  we  consulted  in  going  there.  Active  co- 
operation with  Omer  Pasha  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  Russian  army  of  the  South,  and 
probably  have  recovered  for  Turkey  the  Bes- 
sarabian  fortresses.  The  transport  of  our 
forces  across  the  Euxine  shifted  the  seat  of 
war  to  Asia — ^leaving  European  interests  to 
be  promoted,  if  at  all,  by  the  unhappy 
Baltic  expedition,  and  by  Yienna  conferences. 


I  By  preferring  the  safety  of  Turkey  to  the 
interests  of  Europe  at  large — ^that  is,  pre- 
ferring the  Aberdeen  idea  of  the  war  to  the 
popular  idea — and  by  limiting  the  means  of 
Turkey's  safety  by  considerations  of  Austrian 
convenience — we  lost  eight  precious  months  of 
our  first  campaign,  exposed  our  forces  to  decima- 
tion by  cholera,  and  were  driven  to  undertake 
I  an  inexpedient  enterprise  at  a  most  perilous 
season.  These  are  disasters  so  little  com- 
pensated by  the  boasted  achievements  of  having 
rendered  Turkey  a  great  moral  service  (in  idly 
I  parading  our  troops  before  her  brave  population), 
I  and  humbling  Russia  by  blockade  and  battle 
(the  blockade  imperfect,  and  the  battle  barren 
of  all  but  glory) — disasters  so  fraught  with 
sorrow  to  British  households,  and  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  hopes  of  sympathising  nations, 
that  we  must  surely  lay  heavy  "  blame"  upon 
the  policy — the  policy  of  indecision  and  of 
narrowness — in  which  they  originated. 

But  this  blame  must  be  shared  by  those  who 
acquiesced  in,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  the 
Ministerial  policy — alien  as  it  was  fix)m  their 
sympathies  and  desires.  We  allude  now  to  that 
seetion  of  the  House  of  Commons  which,  parti- 
cipating in  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  were  con- 
tent, with  occasional  murmurings,  or  the 
assumption  of  irresponsibility,  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  Government.  Early  in  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Cobden  said, — "  I  shall  deal  with 
this  war  question  as  with  a  bill  in  committee, 
against  whose  second  reading  I  voted :  1  hold 
myself  free  to  modify  it  as  I  can."  We  could 
desire  nothing  better,  knowing  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den was  the  representative  of  the  West  Riding 
and  the  friend  of  Kossuth.  We  looked  to  him, 
with  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  like-minded  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  secure  from 
Ministers,  privately  or  publicly,  an  assurance 
that  the  war  should  not  be  conducted  so  as  to 
discourage  those  hopes  of  the  resuscitation 
of  Continental  liberty  which  hung,  like  an  atmo- 
sphere of  benediction,  about  our  flag.  It  was 
soon  evident — evident  no  less  from  the  strategical 
direction  of  affairs  than  from  the  persistent 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure  Austiia — 
that  no  such  assurance  had  been  obtained,  or 
was  being  acted  upon.  There  were  even  distinct 
intimations  that  the  issues  of  the  war  were  not 
to  include  territorial  derangement,  and  that  the 
claimants  of  Polish  restoration,  of  Himgarian  or 
Italian  independence,  were  playing  the  game  of 
Russia.  Still,  no  protest  was  made,  by  resolution 
or  vote,  against  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
national  enthusiasm.  The  session  was  allowed 
to  close  without  Mr.  Cobden  or  his  friends  re- 
cording their  belief  that  a  huge  imposition  was 
being  practised  on  a  generous  people.  The  re- 
cess,— crowded  as  it  was  with  agitating  events, 
— ^brought  forth  no  collective  expression  of  the 
discontent  known  everywhere  to  prevail.  N"o 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  advocates  and  the 
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opponents  of  the  war  in  a  oommon  effort  for  its 
right  direction.  Another  session  has  eyen  been 
allowed  to  commenoe,  with  an  Austrian  treaty 
lying  on  the  table, — and  as  yet  Liberalism  gives 
no  sign  of  better  resolutions.  Seeing  that  the 
men  to  whom  we  allude  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  hands, — that  their  votes,  lent  to 
the  Opposition  for  a  single  night,  might  produce 
a  revolution  in  our  foreign  policy, — ^we  must  re- 
luctantly visit  them,  too,  vnth  the  **  blame"  of 
this  hitherto  unhappy  war. 

But  how  long  time  must  elapse, — ^what  other 
events  must  evolve,— ere  the  people  themselves 
are  to  be  blamed  ?  We  believe  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility  is  rapidly  descending  upon 
them.  That  they  have  been  deluded,  does  not 
now  exempt  them  from  diseister,  nor  will  it  long 
shield  them  from  condemnation.  They  have 
been  abundantly  warned — and  in  those  warn- 
ings they  now  begin  to  see  a  prophetic  foresight. 
Kossuth,  as  the  representative  of  three  nations, 
addressed  himself  to  their  sympathies,  to  their 
hopes,  and  to  their  fears ;  and  every  pale-faced, 
deep-eyed,  bearded  son  of  Italy  and  Germany 
seen  in  our  streets,  enforced  the  appeal  with  the 
dumb  eloquence  of  visible  suffering  and  aspira- 
tion. We  summarized,  six  months  ago,  in  this 
Magazine,  the  Magyar  statesman*  s  reasonings 
and  predictions.     We  are  consoled,  in  part,  for 


the  sorrows  of  our  country  over  her  useless 
sacrifices,  by  the  recollection  that  we  endea- 
votired  to  enforce  and  dif^ise  the  counsels 
that  would  have  averted  at  least  these  sor- 
rows. He  has  reason  to  be  proud,  even  in 
the  dejection  of  public  and  private  adversity, 
that  events  have  proved  him  not  the  fool  or 
egotist  which  leading  journals,  —  professedly 
Democratic  even, — wrote  him  down.  He  offered 
us, — as  he  had  a  right  to  offer, — instant,  fer- 
vent, and  intrepid  auxiliaries.  He  urged  us  to 
do  justice,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  utility.  We 
scoffed — by  the  mouth  of  journalists  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers — at  the  offer. 
We  preferred,  by  the  hand  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  accept  an  imrighteous  friendship.  The 
year  has  nearly  run  out  —  our  hated  but 
accepted  friend,  after  serving  Russian  pur- 
poses to  our  severe  cost,  still  delays  to  render 
the  service  for  which  we  have  paid  in  advance, 
— ^paid  with  the  loss  of  honour  and  of  blood. 
The  spring  of  1855  may  find  the  war  com- 
mended with  a  noble,  disinterested  generosity  by 
the  English  people,  and  made  memorable,  in  its 
opening  scenes,  by  the  unsurpassed  valour  of 
English  soldiers,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenary aliens,  in  company  with  decrepid  Austria, 
and  in  the  face  of  revolted  Europe.  Such  "  the 
war," — whose  then  will  be  "  the  blame"  ? 
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The  dark,  deep  river  in  her  sight, 

And  a  grave  her  thoughts  within, 
She  creepeth  from  the  crowded  streets, 

Loathing  their  human  din  : — 
Wearily  creepeth  she 
Where  none,  but  God,  can  hear  or  see ! — 
Where  not  a  shadow  meets 

Her  worn  eyes,  but  the  river  deep 
With  dark  pools  in  the  darksome  night. 

And  promise  false  of  an  eternal  sleep ! 

Who  sent  her  there  ?    What  sent  her  thete 

With  madness  in  her  brain  ? 
The  love  of  man  to  hatred  turned. 

That  should  have  sooner  slain 

By  poison,  cord,  or  knife ; 
— ^An  easier  way  to  take  sad  life, 
To  give  death,  sadly  earned 

By  too  fond  trust,  too  earnest  love, 
Than  cruel  burthenings  of  care 

Heap*d  the  wrong'd  soul  and  bleeding  heart  above ! 

What  stopped  her  on  the  dark  pool's  brink 

Where  human  eyes  were  none  to  see  ? — 
What  stayed  her  from  the  plunge  of  dread, — 

Can'ft  thou  not  tell  to  me  ? — 

Gon*s  tender  gaze  beheld — 
God's  love,  by  human  hate  repelled, 
Could  raise  up  prayers  instead 

Of  dark,  hard  thoughts ;  could  make  her  know 
'Tis  sin  from  life  sin-stain'd  to  shrink 

Ere  Christ  hath  wash'd  the  red  soul  white  as  snow ! 
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EiGHTEEK  FiTTT-FOUB, — a  year  of  surprises  and 
disappointments, — closes  with  a  winter  cam- 
paign and  a  winter  session.  The  news  of  the 
former — the  announcement  that  a  council  of 
officers  had  resolved  upon  wintering  before 
Sebastopol  as  the  alternative  of  raising  the 
siege,  a  successful  assault  being  no  longer  pos- 
sible— produced  here  at  home  feelings  of  pro- 
found anxiety  and  admiration.  It  was  a  deep  de- 
scent from  theexultation  of  '* Sebastopol  a  prixP* 
— but  it  was  worthy  of  the  victors  of  Alma. 
Gloomy,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  of  our  enfeebled 
army, — ^reduced  by  deat^,  wounds,  and  sickness 
to  hdf  its  numbers, — ^being  subjected,  for  three 
or  four  months,  to  the  uncertain  severities  of  a 
Crimean  winter;  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  acclimatised,  and  in  indefinitely  superior 
numbers,  in  the  field,  or  from  behind  his  un- 
humbled  walls;  and  dependent  on  the  mercy 
of  the  ill-famed  Euxine  for  the  means  of 
sustenance,  and  even  of  escape.  Detailed 
intelligence  of  the  terrible  hurricane  by  which, 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
an  immense  loss  of  shipping  and  stores  was 
sustained,  besides  great  damage  to  the  camp, 
came  in  time  to  intensify  these  emotions. 
A  unanimous  cry — ^half  in  entreaty,  half  in 
menace — ^urged  upon  Government  the  utmost 
energy  in  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  «and 
provisions.  There  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Government  was  alive  to  the  peril,  and 
straining  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  But 
the  national  spirit  resolved  a  second  time  to 
anticipate  or  supplement  official  services. 
Several  thousands  of  pounds  were  subscribed  for 
the  purchase  of  winter  comforts  for  the  troops. 
Gifts  of  food,  clothing,  books,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  an  English  home,  were  poured  upon 
the  advertisers  of  gratuitous  shipment.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  understood  to  have  been 
added,  since  the  last  engagement,  to  the  English 
contingent.  "Wooden  houses,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  profuse 
supply  of  clothing  for  the  same  number,  must 
have  arrived  ere  this.  The  flower  of  Omer 
Pasha's  army,  under  his  own  command,  were  to 
embark  from  Varna  on  the  14th.  "Wo  may 
hope,  therefore, — although  the  latest  letters  from 
the  camp  describe  its  condition  as  cheerless  in 
the  extreme, — ^we  may  hope  that  Christmas 
will  be  spent  in  safety  from  the  rigour  of  the 
cold  and  ttie  assaults  of  the  enemy — ^in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  luxuries,  the  sweeter  that  they 
come  of  a  nation's  gratitude — ^and  in  prepara- 
tion for  efforts  the  last  that  shall  be  needed 
there. 

The  winter  session  might  have  been  welcomed 
as  a  sign  of  governmental  confidence  in  the 
country,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  only  two  days 
before  the  day  to  which  it  stood  prorogued — ^a 


circumstance  significant  of  indecision  and  dis- 
tress. It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  that  the  National  Council  of  War — such 
it  was  felt  Parliament  had  become — ^re-assem- 
bled. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained 
scarcely  an  allusion  to  any  other  subject  than 
the  war.  It  recognised  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  announced  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  as  an  event  from  which 
great  advantages  were  anticipated.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  on  the  Address  was  very  much  that 
in  which  any  company  of  Englishmen  would 
converse  upon  the  war.  There  was  a  fervent 
unanimity  of  anti-Russian  sentiment — abun- 
dant complaints  of  the  tardiness  and  inadequacy 
of  governmental  measures,  as  contrasted  with 
the  heroism  of  our  forces — satires  upon  the 
Baltic  failure,  and  implied  censure  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition — ^hinted  distrust  of  Austria, 
and  a  solitary  mention  of  Poland ;  but  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  abstain  from  word  or 
deed  that  might  savour  of  obstruction.  The 
Speech  made  no  mention  of  specific  measures 
for  "the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  the  object  of 
Ministers  in  assembling  Parliament  was  to  get 
authority  for  using  the  militia  in  garrison  service 
abroad.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced,  on 
the  13th,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  after 
due  explanation  of  the  perfectly  voluntary  cha- 
racter of  such  service,  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. But  a  companion  measure,  utterly  unex- 
pected, and  of  quite  a  different  spirit,  was  as 
suddenly  presented  to  the  ITpper  House.  This 
was,  a  Bill  for  the  Enlistment  of  Foreigners — 
a  bill  authorising  the  Government,  not  only  to 
hire  foreign  troops,  in  such  numbers  as  might 
be  voted  in  cgmmittee,  but  to  introduce  them 
into  this  country,  in  numbers  not  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand.  Such  a  proposal  could  not 
but  be  intensely  unpopular^especially  after  those 
devoted  services  of  our  veteran  troops  which  had 
been  justly  praised  from  the  Throne,  and  were 
about  to  receive  the  formal  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Earl  of  EHenborough  was  the  first 
to  give  Parliamentary  expression  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  Press,  with  the  Times  at  its 
head,  had  begun  to  urge.  The  Conservative 
leader  joined  in  the  opposition,  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  only  twelve 
votes.  So  strong  was  the  apprehended  hostility 
of  the  Commons,  that  Ministers  announced  their 
intention  to  resign  should  the  bill  be  rejected. 
Notwithstanding  this  most  unworthy  resource- 
always  potent  with  the  timid,  and  certain  to  be 
successful  in  the  crisis  of  a  war — ^nearly  the  whole 
Conservative  party,  and  a  dozen  of  the  liberals, 
voted  against  the  second  reading ;  the  representa- 
tives of  many  other  Kadical  constituencies  absent- 
ing themselves.  A  majority  of  thirty-nine,  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  was  the 
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beet  result  attainable  by  the  utmost  severity  of 
party  discipline.  The  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  were  occupied  over  this  solitary 
measure — as  mysterious  in  its  uses  as  odious  in 
its  character ;  so  that  not  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  public  discussion  was  afforded. 
Parliament  and  the  coimtry  were  together  sur- 
prised and  intimidated  into  the  adoption  of  an 
expedient  than  which  none  can  be  more  hateful 
to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  moralist,  or  more  calculated  to  dishonour  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Liberals 
who  voted  against  the  Bill : — ^Bright,  Chambers 
(M.),  Cobden,  Conolly,  Gibson  (Mibier),  Miall, 
Murrough,  Muntz,  Otway,  Phillimore  (J.), 
Shelley,  and  Walmsley  (Sir  Joshua).  We  give 
them  as  the  names  of  men  who  may  form  the 
nncleus,  in  Parliament,  of  that  new  National 
Party,  whose  first,  hardest  work  it  will  be  to 
break  down  the  fictitious  identification  of  Minis- 
terialism  with  Patriotism. 

To  this  party,  Marylebone  has  not,  wo  fear, 
contributed,  in  providing  a  successor  to  Lord 
I>udley  Stuart.  After  an  amusing  competition 
of  names — ^including  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
^-only  two  candidates  were  found  to  stand — 
Viscount  Ebrington  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  The 
latter  was  the  more  Liberal  in  his  professions — 
and  promises;  but  the  former  has  the  reputation 
of  an  industrious  legislator  and  an  "  improving" 
Whig — and  Marylebone  preferred  him  by  some 
two  thousand  votes.  On  the  day  of  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  he  was  asked,  on  the 
hustings,  whetiier  he  would  not  oppose 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill; — to  which  very 
tiniely  question  he  replied  with  a  haughty 
assertion  of  his  "independence" — ^his  inde- 
pendence, that  is,  not  of  Government,  but  of  his 
constituents.  If  such  things  can  be  done  in 
Marylebone,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  Mor- 
peth ?  In  truth,  the  uniform  contentment  of 
the  numerous  constituencies,  great  and  small, 
which  have  lately  had  to  fill  up  their  represen- 
tation,  with  a  meaningless  profession  of  ardour 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  a  sad 
eigji  how  much  we  have  to  learn  of  an  instructor 
whose  lessons  are  written  in  blood. 

The  treaty  with  Austria,  though  a  leading 
topic  of  the  Boyal  Speech,  turns  out  to  be  no 
treaty  at  all — ^no  treaty  of  alliance,  that  is,  for 
mntoal  offence  and  defence  in  a  war  against 
Bossia.  It  simply  secures  to  us  the  right  of 
proposing  to  Austria  such  an  alliance  ehould 
Bossia  continue,  beyond  the  expiration  of  1854, 


to  refuse  conditions  of  peace ; — but  it  gives  to 
Austria  the  all-important  assurance  of  our  de- 
fence in  case  she  be  attacked  by  Eussia.  It 
does  not,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell's  inter- 
pretation, bind  her  to  join  us  in  the  war ;  she 
may  even,  at  the  last  moment,  he  says,  object 
to  our  demands  upon  Eussia  as  too  haod.  Tho 
basis  of  the  understanding  is  the  Four  Points ; 
any  addition  to  which,  whatever  our  suc- 
cesses, may  serve  the  late  Mend  or  bonds- 
man of  the  Czar  with  an  excuse  for  resum- 
ing his  neutrality,  or  returning  to  his  alle- 
giance. The  only  practical  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  is,  that  Austria  will  prevent  tiie 
re-occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Eus- 
sians — a  military  sinecure,  as  thet/  have  quite 
enough  to  do  elsewhere;  but  a  diplomatic 
position  of  incalculable  value.  What  has  been 
the  nature,  hitherto,  of  Austria's  occupation  of 
those  provinces,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  ascribes  to  her  inde- 
cision the  ability  of  Eussia  so  enormously  to  re- 
inforce her  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  to  convert 
our  position  into  that  of  the  besieged  instead 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  from  the  express  stipu- 
lation in  the  new  treaty,  that  "  no  obstruction  *' 
shall  be  offered  by  Austria  to  the  free  movements 
of  Anglo-French  or  Turkish  troops.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  General 
Hess,  the  Austrian  commander,  oflbred  to  con- 
cert with  the  allied  commanders  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Eussians  on  the  Danube — an 
offer  which  it  would  have  been  so  unaccountably 
culpable  to  decline  that  we  do  not  believe  it  was 
made  without  conditions,  or  received  in  good 
faith.  It  is,  moreover,  strenuously  denied  by 
Ministers,  that  France  and  England  have  guaran- 
teed, or  for  a  moment  contemplated  guarantee- 
ing, the  territorial  integrity  of  Austna,  in  case 
of  war ; — ^but  what  is  this  denial  worth,  however 
strictiy  true  ?  The  danger  of  Austria's  dismem- 
berment by  her  own  subjects,  or  by  the  enem^, 
on  her  undefended  frontier  and  almost  withm 
sight  of  her  capital,  is  so  imminent,  that  no  one 
can  believe  that  it  is  risked  without  an  as- 
surance of  help  that  shall  include  all  contin- 
gencies. The  world  knows — and  we  know — 
that  tho  price  of  Austria's  assistance,  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  is  the  renimciation  of  Anglo- 
French  sympathies  with  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
think  that  price  far  too  great,  they  have  become 
a  people  to  whom  the  deepest  disaster  can  bring 
no  additional  dishonour,  and  the  completest  suc- 
I  cesses  no  compensating  glory. 
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Isra^  in  the  World:  or,  the  Misiion  of  the' 
Sebrewe  to  the  Great  MiUtary  Monarchies.  > 
By  W.  H.  JoHNSTOKE,  M.A.  London :  J.  F.  | 
Shaw,  1854. 
This  work  of  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Johnstone  is  but 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  and  within  this  narro^ve  compass 
it  compnseB  a  comprehensive  although  neces- 
sarily brief  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  con- 
templated from  that  peculiar  point  of  view 
which  alone  enables  the  writer  to  establish  the 
novel  and  striking  propositions  which  he  brings 
forward.  Starting  with  the  Scriptural  fact, 
that  the  human  race  has  received  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  go  forth  and  subdue  the  earth,  he 
asserts  that  the  attempts  to  prevent  this  mission 
by  the  establishment  of  great  military  mo- 
narchies, whose  tendency  is  to  compact  society 
into  one  uniform  though  mutilated  mould — of. 
forcibly  preventing  the  dispersion  of  separate, 
though  Mendly  communities — is  a  direct  and 
flagrant  effort  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Providence. 
Against  all  such  attempts  the  Euler  of  the 
World  has  opposed  remedial  agencies,  amongst 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  instrument.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  is  the  mission  of  the  Jews  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — and  the  object  of  his  book 
is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  agency,  in  the 
performance  of  their  special  work  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 
for  a  succinct  and  masterly  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  regard  to  its  eflfeot 
upon  surrounding  peoples  up  to  the  time  of  the 
final  dispersion  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — and  we 
can  promise  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
carefully  perusing  this  small  volume,  that  their 
time  will  be  exceedingly  well  bestowed,  inas- 
much as  it  may  chance  to  lead  them  to  a  new 
field  of  speculation — furnishing,  as  it  does,  argu- 
ments not  easily  controverted  for  the  truth  of 
the  writer's  theory,  which  is  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important  and  suggestive,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  the  most  religiously  philo- 
sophical that  has  ever  been  broached  on  the 
suWect. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  both  of 
secular  and  sacred  history,  the  author  comes  to 
certain  conclusions,  which,  being  established 
upon  an  irrefragable  basis,  he  rightly  regards  as 
settled  principles,  and,  arguing  from  them, 
arrives  at  the  true  policy  and  duty  of  modern 
nations  in  respect  to  the  community  of  Israel, 
and  of  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  which  in  the  present  day  they  are  in 
a  position  to  exert  over  the  military  monarchies 
of  the  world.     These  principles  may  be  briefly 


stated  as — 1.  The  elevation  of  Christianity  into 
a  dominant  theocracy,  while  it  was  a  calamity 
for  the  human  race,  was  an  affliction  for  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  just  as  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  extends,  so 
must  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  decline. 
2.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  Gentile  per- 
secutes the  Jew,  he  entails  suffering  upon  him- 
self  and  his  descendants  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  crime. 

The  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
these  two  propositions  is  singularly  abundant 
and  striking.  In  proof  of  the  first,  reference  is 
made  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
Constantine,  and  later,  imder  Hildebrand,  when 
they  were  pillaged  and  masseu^red  by  a  furious 
rabble  hounded  on  by  Christian  zealots ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  they 
enjoyed  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
rule  of  the  Abbassides,  in  Asia,  among  whom  they 
were  a  favoured  people.  These  examples  are 
corroborated  by  the  history  of  events,  reaching  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  illustrative  of  the 
truth  of  the  same  principle.  In  proof  of  the 
second  proposition,  the  evidence  which  the  writer 
adduces  is  so  voluminous,  that  we  can  but 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  items.  The  Roman 
emperors  persecuted  the  Jews  from  a.d.  50  to 
150,  and  during  the  next  150  years  the  empire 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy  within  and  assaults  from 
Goth  and  Persian  without.  Constantine  lot 
loose  the  Hierarchy  against  the  Jews.  His 
empire  lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  fell  to  pieces 
of  itself.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  Persian  kings  oppressed  the  Hebrews ;  they 
lost  almost  immediately  their  fortune  and  glory, 
and  in  641  the  Moslems  utterly  destroyed  thdr 
kingdom.  Dagobert,  of  France,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  persecuted  the 
Jews :  in  a  few  years  the  monarchs  of  France 
were  the  roia  faineants y  governed  by  the  mayors 
of  the  palace.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England  in  1290  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the  land 
was  harassed  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
had  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  guilty  of 
the  worst  atrocities  against  the  Jews,  by  aid 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  that  Church  oefore 
long  was  despoiled  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
Spain  reduced  to  what  it  is  now.  These 
examples  may  suffice.  They  are  instances  of  a 
Nemesis  in  no  way  miraculous  or  even  marvellous. 
Modem  civilization  cannot  exist  without  a  proper 
diffusion  of  capital,  which  is  its  life-blood.  Only 
the  Jews  understood  the  power  of  capital,  and 
they  almost  alone  employed  it.  Sovereigns 
who  encouraged  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  secured  their  own  j  while  those  who 
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oppressed  and  pillaged  them^  not  only  sapped 
the  public  credit,  but  brought  in  a  state  of 
lawless  brutality  fraught  with  certain  ruin. 

We  must  refer  briefly  to  the  author's  senti- 
ments as  to  the  mission  of  the  Jews  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  Looking  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Bussian  sovereigns  during  so  many  generations, 
he  attributes  to  the  Czar  the  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  fourtli  monarchy,  and  of  startling  the 
world  by  the  re-appcarance  of  the  lloman 
Empire.  The  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  he 
considers  the  first  step  towards  the  ancient  seat 
of  empire  at  Constantinople.     He  romtu-ks — 

If  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  read 
aright,  and  correctly  compared  with  the  process  of  the 
profiine  monarchies,  one  of  two  alternatives  will  be  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  Either  the  Czar  will 
gain  the  place  and  the  authority  of  chief  of  the  fourth 
mofoarchy ;  and  will  declare  his  opposition  to  the  real 
liberties  of  the  human  race,  by  doing  as  Sennacherib,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tlie  Roman  Emperors  did — he  will 
afflict  Israel ;  or,  the  Hebrew  nation,  recognizing  their 
mission  and  vocation,  and  in  unitation  of  their  great 
ancestor  Abraham,  shall  resist  and  check  this  military 
monarchy,  and  shall  thus  advance  the  completion  of 
their  own  destiny. 

But  bare  the  Jews  the  means  of  doing  what  the 
courage  and  science  of  England  and  France  aie  unable 
to  perform?  ....  The  armies  of  the  Czar  beaten; 
Ins  ships  and  his  arsenals  taken  and  destroyed    .... 

he  may  retreat  into  bis  original  fastnesses 

Bat  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  what  next  ? 
Is  not  the  reluctance  of  the  English  Government  to 
engage  in  this  war  due  to  their  fears  that,  Itussia  being 
hnmbled,  anarchy  and  revolution  may  start  up  over 
Europe  which  the  name  of  the  Czar  has  hitherto  held 
in  check  ?  Will  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  submit  to 
their  present  denationalization,  when  their  most  potent 
opprenor  has  been  withdrawn  ?  Will  England  continue 
to  connive  at  that  most  unrighteous  removal  of  the 
"bounds  of  the  people?**  Will  the  power  now  in 
alliance  with  us  take  the  same  views  of  these  questions 
as  we  do  ?  Shall  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  States  and  the  Persian  Monarchy  ?  Freedom 
orerooming  the  overbearing  despot ;  to  be  succeeded  by 
weakness  and  disorder;  and  to  be  crushed  by  a  new 
tyrant.  We  have  arrived  at  the  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylee  of  modern  history;  we  may  soon  have  the 
Haeedonian  Philip,  or  even  Alexander  again. 

With  these  dangers,  or  worse  ones,  looming 
in  the  future,  the  writer,  in  the  absence  of  high 
principle  in  society,  appeals  to  the  real  power 
that  moves  it — which  is  Money.  The  possessors 
of  capital  can  govern  the  world,  if  they  will 
unite  to  do  it.  The  sinews  of  war  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  destinies  of  society  are  committed. 

The  direction  of  capital  is  in  their  hands ;  and  if  the 
ptiacdy  Jewish  money-lenders  were  to  offree  that  any 
potentate  should  have  no  money,  they  could  have  their 
own  way.  Despotism  can  never  now  hold  up  its  head, 
if  the  Hebrew  people,  mindful  of  tbeur  own  mission, 
wte  thii  mighty  Infiuence  for  good.  And  if  Qentile 
■atiofis  were  to  recognise  in  the  Jews  some  higher  pur- 

r9  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  ihej  would 
fin*  more  ready  than  at  present  to  sympathise  with 
the  hope  of  Israel;  and  to  look  to  Israel  as  the  only 
i  whence  the  true  arbitrator  and  judge  of  human 
\  can  come. 


In  coneltudon,  the  author  reverts  to  the  pro- 


bable repossession  of  Palestine  by  the  fiebrew 
race,  which  would  be -fraught  with  the  greatest 
blessings  to  mankind.  Though  scatteml  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe,  the  Jews  are  united 
by  every  natural  tie,  and  their  numbers  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  who  originally  took 
possession  of  the  country.  They  have  con- 
nections with  all  the  centres  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world;  and  having  aU  lan- 
guages spoken  amongst  them,  can  converse 
with  every  people  in  their  own  tongue.  They 
may,  therefore,  ^not  only  undo  the  work  of 
Babel,  but  may  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Apostles. 

Appended  to  this  volume  is  a  tabular  view  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Hebrews  on  the 
Military  Monarchies.  It  is  well  worthy  of  an 
hour  or  two's  quiet  study :  its  correctness  can 
be  easily  tested  by  a  reaaer  moderately  versed 
in  history ;  and  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  it 
con-oborates  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  form  the  data  of  the  ori- 
ginal doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 


Poetical  Worh  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by 
KoBEBT  Bell.  Yol.  I.  London:  Parker. 
1854. 
SrcH  an  edition  of  Chaucer  as  the  one  before  us 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  There  is  no  Eng- 
lish poet  more  highly  prized  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  excellencies,  and  able  to  appre- 
ciate them  J  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  less  generally  known  and  read.  Common 
readers,  repelled  by  his  obsolete  diction,  or  what 
at  first  glance  appears  such, — and  further  re- 
pelled by  the  difficulty  of  resolving  his  verse 
at  once  into  a  fluent  strain,  are  apt  to  cast  him 
aside  as  impracticable,  and  recur  to  some  mo- 
dernized vci*sion  of  his  works  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  his  quality.  They  lose  immensely  by  this 
idle  self-indulgence.  To  translate  Chaucer  into 
modern  idiom  is  simply  to  destroy  the  works  of 
his  genius.  As  a  proof  that  we  assert  no  more 
than  the  truth,  let  the  reader  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Knight's  Tale  with  the 
fine  modern  version  of  Dryden  himself — 
"  Naught  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 

Declare  a  poynt  of  my  sorwes  smerte 

To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  most ; 

But  I  byquetbe  the  service  of  my  goal 

To  yon  aboven  every  creature, 

Syn  that  my  lyf  may  no  lengcr  dure. 

Alias,  the  woo!  alias,  the  peynes  stronge. 

That  I  for  you  have  suffired,  and  so  longel 

AU<u,  the  detk  !  alias,  myn  Smelye! 

Allot,  departyng  of  owr  compamfe  ! 

Alias,  myn  hertes  queen  1  alias,  mv  wyf  I 

Myn  hertes  lady,  ender  of  my  lyf  I 

What  u  the  world  ?  what  athen  men  to  have  f 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  graiee 

Allone  witkotUen  eny  oompanye, 

yarwel,  my  iweete :  farwel,  myn  Emalye ! 

And  sqfte  t€tke  me  in  your  armes  tweye. 

For  love  of  God,  and  herkn^th  what  I  eaye." 
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The  above  passage  is  rendered  by  Bryden  in 
twenty- eight  instead  of  eighteen  Imes — and  the 
passages  we  have  put  in  italics  have  their  ex- 
quisite pathos  transformed  into  such  milk-and- 
water  dribble  as  the  following — 

This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die. 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily. 

•  •  ♦  • 

Vain  men !  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave ; 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone ! 
*  *  *  • 

Farewell!  but  take  me,  dying,  in  your  arms, 
Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bell  is  to  enable  every  man 
to  read  Chaucer  for  himself.  To  this  end  he 
has  given,  in  a  well  written  introduction,  a  con- 
cise yet  lucid  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
poet's  verse,  and  has  added  several  samples  ex- 
hibiting the  true  scansion.  This  edition  of  the 
famous  old  bard  must  have  cost  the  editor  an 
amount  of  honest  hard  labour  not  too  frequently 
bestowed  upon  such  undertakings,  and  we  trust 
that  both  he  and  his  publisher  will  find  their 
reward  in  a  substantial  proof,  not  long  delayed, 
that  Chaucer  is  becoming  popular  among  the 
mass  of  readers. 


Selections  from  the  WritingB  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  Parts  III.  and  lY.  ("TraveUers' 
Library.")     Longman.    1854. 

Thbeb  himdred  pages  of  the  choicest  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  shillings, 
are  a  bonus  which  neither  the  railway  traveller 
nor  readers  wlio  sit  at  home  at  ease,  willsuflferto 
go  abeggiug.  "We  have  here  the  Papers  on 
CathoHcs  and  the  Catholic  Question,  on  Ireland 
and  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Eock — a  Pragment 
(posthumous)  on  the  Insh  Church,  and  the  well- 
known  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton.  The 
rich,  racy  humour  and  keen  wit  of  Smith's 
writings  have  obtained  for  them  a  wide  celebrity; 
but  to  our  mind  their  strongest  claim  to  fame 
consists  in  the  profound  philosophy  they  incul- 
cate in  terms  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mis- 
apprehend. 


A  Memoir  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke,  Wife  of  the 
Mev.  Thome  Clarke^  B.A.  By  her  Son,  the 
Eev.  T.  G.  Clabke,  M.A.  London:  Woold- 
ridge.    1853. 

This  is  one  of  those  religious  biographies  of 
worthy  and  excellent  women  which  are  so  ac- 
aceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  of 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  far 
too  many  in  existence.  The  author  may  pro- 
bably have  conceived  that  he  was  but  perform- 
ing a  filial  duty  in  preparing  this  volume  for 
the  press ;  but  we  can  really  see  no  reason  why, 
after  this  dear  and  amiable  lady  had  lain  for 
five-and-twenty  years  in  her  quiet  grave,  her 


most  secret  thoughts,  her  tranquil  joys,  her 
sanctified  sorrows  should  be  paraded  for  public 
applause.  "We  laugh  at  the  Papists  who  canonize 
their  dead  worthies,  making  saints  of  them  to 
augment  the  calendar  —  and  we  do  the  same- 
thing  ourselves  in  a  different  way  by  means  of 
the  press.  The  publication  of  diaries  of  religious 
experience,  except  under  circumstances  very  rare 
and  peculiar,  we  hold  to  be  a  mischievous 
blunder.  Either  such  diaries  were  written  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  writers  (and  in  the  present 
instance  that  was  assuredly  the  case),  or  they 
were  written  with  a  view  to  eventual  publica- 
tion. In  the  former  supposition  the  intention 
of  the  writer  ought  to  be  respected,  and  in  tiie 
latter  it  ought,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  sternly 
defeated.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
Biography  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke — and  we,  and 
multitudes  besides,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  fact.  An  exquisitely  beautifiil,  amiable, 
self-sacrificing,  and  Christlike  character  she  was 
— ^but  among  the  silent  and  imobtrusive  women- 
workers  in  God's  vineyard  there  are  thousands 
like  her,  and  one  of  the  best  things  we  could 
wish  them  would  be  that  no  thought  of  what 
may  chance  to  be  said  of  them  after  death  may 
intrude  upon  their  disinterested  labours;  and 
that,  alive  or  dead,  they  may  escape  the  praise 
of  men  which  is  to  the  living  a  snare  and  to 
the  dead  but  empty  breath. 


By  Hendbick  C^n- 
Constable    and    Co. 
and  Adams.      Dublin: 


Tales  of  Flemish  Life. 

SCIENCE.       Edinburgh : 

London :    Hamilton 

M'Glashan.  1854. 
This  volume  forms  the  third  of  Constable's 
Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,  a  series  which 
in  point  of  cheapness  and  technical  excellence  in 
the  getting-up  is  second  to  none.  Conscience  is 
a  charming  writer,  and  the  whole  of  these  five 
tales  are  of  a  class  which  will  delight  all  readers 
of  fiction,  while  they  are  free  from  every  ob- 
jectionable trait,  and  may  be  confided  to  the 
hands  of  the  young  by  guardians  the  most 
scrupulous.  The  story  of  The  Kecruit,  the  first 
in  the  volume  is  the  best  written,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  simple  and  touching.  The  devotion  of 
the  poor  girl  Trian  gives  rise  to  a  scries  of  scenes 
and  adventures,  which  without  leading  us  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  track  of  the  very  commonest 
events,  yet  arouse  a  vivid  feeling  of  interest  on 
her  behalf  and  of  triumph  at  her  eventual  suc- 
cess. We  learn  from  the  author's  preface  that 
these  stories  are  no  inventions,  but  were  actually 
collected  from  the  lips  of  the  Flemish  peasants 
during  a  temporary  sojourn  among  them.  like 
the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  artists,  they  are 
literal  transcripts  from  nature;  but  they  are 
transcripts  of  human  affections  and  sympathies, 
and  in  that  respect  are  the  antitheses  of  such 
subjects  as  the  Flemish  brethren  of  the  brush 
delighted  to  paint. 
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War,  Cholera,  and  the  Mnistry  of  Health.  An 
Appeal  to  Sir  Benfamin  JffaU  and  the  British 
People.  By  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  London  : 
Theobald.  1854. 
The  age  is  past  during  which  it  sufficed  that 
modest  merit  should  remain  silent  until  it  was 
sought  out  and  promoted  according  to  its  de- 
serts. Now  is  the  time  when  everybody  who 
has  got  a  trumpet  to  blow  should  blow  it  as  loud 
as  he  can  and  make  all  the  world  hear.  So  at 
least  thinks  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  apologist  of 
Homeopathy.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. The  gentleman  plays  a  remarkably 
lively  tune,  though  it  is  a  rather  long  one 
without  a  single  bar's  rest  through  a  score  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  burden  of  his 
strain  is  the  advantage  of  the  homeopathic  over 
the  allopathic  practice  of  medicine.  He  has 
Bprightliness,  humour,  and  even  wit,  at  a  pinch, 
at  Ms  command,  and  retorts  the  abuse  and  sar- 
casm heaped  upon  his  conftatemity,  with  in- 
terest, upon  the  heads  of  the  allopaths.  His 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  treatment  in 
reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
parties  most  concerned  is  the  most  conclusive 
argument  in  his  favour  we  have  yet  met  with — 
and  it  needs  only  the  establishment  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  globules  to  settle  the  rest  of  the  question. 
—But  "  there's  the  rub." 


Siitorie  Notee  on  the  Booh  of  the  Old  and 
Jlew  Teetamente.  By  S.  Shabpe.  London: 
Moxon.  1854. 
The  Boetrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Facts 
of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Lewis.  Edin- 
burgh: Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton 
and  Adams.  1854. 
TzTB  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  author  has  allowed  himself  more 
latitude  than  is  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of 
orthodox  readers  and  Christians  of  the  old 
school,  who  would  say,  with  what  reason  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  judge,  that  his  view  of  the 
matter  does  away  with  the  prophetic  character 
of  much  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  his 
hands  the  Bible  undergoes  the  same  technical  sort 
of  treatment  as  any  secular  volume  meets  with 
at  the  hands  of  a  reviewer.  He  settles  the  date 
of  each  separate  document  from  its  own  internal 
evidence ;  fi:om  which  it  appears,  for  instance, 
that  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  after  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple — and  so  on.  The 
Book  of  Esther,  he  says,  is  written  in  a  boastful, 
cxaggeratiDg  tone;  is  wholly  free  from  all 
traces  of  r^giouB  feeling,  and  blackened  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge  against  the  nation's  enemies. 
On  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastes  he  remarks  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  after  the 
divisbn  had  arisen  between  tiie  sect  of  Sad- 
duoees  and  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  as  the  belief 


in  a  fdture  state  is  denied  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  disputes  about  that  opinion  had 
already  begun.  The  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  subjected  to  the  same  rule  of  criticism, 
but  suffer  less  by  the  process.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Kevelations  was  not 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  but  by  a  name- 
sake, who  was  but  an  imperfect  grammarian, 
and  an  ultra-Jew,  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  love  that  characteriijed  the  Apostle. 
There  is  much  valuable  truth  of  an  historic 
kind  in  this  volume,  and  there  is  the  evidence 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  research — > 
mingled  perhaps  with  not  a  little  doctrinal  error. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Lewis's  volume  is  of  a  character 
much  the  reverse.  The  author  takes  the  facts 
of  the  Bible  as  they  stand  recorded  in  its  nar- 
ratives as  irrefragably  and  everlastingly  true, 
and  from  them  deduces  its  doctrines.  These 
are,  God  the  sole  Creator  and  Ruler  in  his  per- 
sonal, paternal,  just  and  merciful  character; 
Sin,  its  nature  and  consequences,  and  its  opera- 
tion in  man;  the  Saviour,  his  work  and  his 
atonement;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  work; 
Prayer,  and  its  power  exemplified ;  the  Salva- 
tion of  the  sinner ;  the  BesurrectLon.  These 
subjects  are  familiarly  discussed  in  a  series  of 
short  essays  divided  into  chapters  and  sections ; 
they  are  marked  by  much  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  every  department  of  the  various 
topics  is  thought  out  with  something  like  com- 
pleteness. The  volume  appears  to  be  intended 
for  a  Bible  class-book,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  where  the  members  of  the  class 
are  of  an  age  to  think  for  themselves.  At  the 
end  is  appended  a  Catechism  of  near  fourscore 
pages,  for  the  examination  of  pupils  who  have 
studied  the  text. 


The  Leisure  Hour.  1854.  Religious  Tract 
Society.  London. 
Among  all  the  cheap  yet  valuable  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day,  the  "Leisure  Hour" 
stands  pre-eminent.  Equal  to  any  and  superior 
to  most  in  the  quality  of  its  literature,  it  rises 
above  them  all  in  the  style  of  illustrations,  which 
are  mostly  by  Gilbert,  the  first  artist  of  our  time, 
who  condescends  to  lay  his  exquisite  engravings 
on  the  wooden  block.  Some  fifty  large  designs 
from  his  pencil  will  be  found  in^the  present 
volume,  and  time  was,  and  that  not  very  long 
ago,  when  these  alone  would  have  commanded 
a  price  far  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  eight 
hundred  pages.  Any  one  who  reads  tl4s  work 
must  be  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  which  is  scattered  through  its 
crowded  columns — information  useful  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  That  in  it  will  be 
found  no  wcnrd  or  syllable  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  morality  and  religion,  we  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  our  readers — ^looking  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  emanates.  As  a  Christ^ 
mas  gift,  not  d  trifle  perused  in  an  hour  and  then 
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fluM  aside,  but  as  a  permanent  year-book  of 
good,  solid,  instructive  matter,  we  feel  bound 
to  recommend  the  "Leisure  Hour"  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 


The  Frost  upon  the  Pane.    A  Christmas  Story, 
London:  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1855. 

A  Chbistmas  story  this,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  The  cold,  crisp  weather  of  winter,  with 
its  cutting  'Stands  for  the  forlorn  and  houseless 
wanderer,  and  its  bracing,  frosty  breath  for  the 
hardy  and  vigorous,  howls  and  whistles  in  our 
ears  as  we  read.  Cheerfulness  and  charity  are 
abroad  together  on  the  earth,  and  humour  and 
pathos  go  hand  in  hand  as  they  should  do  at  a 
season  when  all  men  love  one  another,  and 
hatred  and  imkindness  are  banished  from  every 
heart  and  house.  The  story,  though  simple,  is 
touching  and  laughable  too,  and  has  the  rare 
merit  of  originality  of  design — the  plot  being 
one  which  might  have  furnished  the  text  for 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  had  the  author 
chosen  to  be  diffusive.  The  reader  is  interested 
from  the  moment  of  commencing  the  volume, 
and  will  be  sure  to  lay  it  down — as  a  temperate 
man  rises  from  table  —with  an  appetite  for  more. 


A  Boy^s  Adoentures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia; 
or,  Herbert's  Note  Book,  By  Willi  a.m  Howitt. 
London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

WiLLiiJ£  Howitt  has  given  satisfactory  proof 
before  to-day  that  he  is  one  of  those  rather  rare 
personages  among  g^own-up  gentlemen — a  boy's 
man.  His  own  boyhood,  in  fact,  has  never  left 
him,  and  never  will.  These  are  the  men,  and 
the  only  men  who  ought  to  write  for  boys — not 
your  pedantic  hunxes  who  grub  for  Greek  roots 
and  such  rubbish.  We  knew  we  had  a  treat 
before  us  in  this  book,  as  soon  as  we  set  eyes  on 
the  title-page,  and  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, but  on  the  other  hand  gratified  ex- 
tremely. Having  read  fifty  books  before  on 
the  subject  of  Australia,  of  course  we  knew  all 
about  it ;  but  we  never  rose  from  one  of  them, 
as  wo  have  risen  fi*om  this,  with  a  notion  that 
we  had  actually  been  to  Australia  ourselves. 
The  events  of  this  tale  are  so  natural  and  yet  so 
striking,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  strange 
demzens  from  all  lands  who  roam  and  ravage 
the  wilderness  are  described  with  such  grapMc 
force  and  fidelity,  that  the  reader  is  carried  away 
with  the  writer,  and  is  astonished  to  find  him- 
self by  his  own  fireside  when  all  is  done.  Per- 
haps better  than  all  is  the  minute  and  compre- 
hensive natural  history  of  the  volume,  in  which 
both  young  and  old  will  find  resources  of  mar- 
vellous interest.  Bo  good  a  book  for  a  boy,  or 
one  mors  likely  to  be  well  appreciated,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 


The  Puhlic  Pearl;  or,  Education  the  People's 
Right  and  a  Nation^s  Glory,  Sfo.  S^e.  By 
Celattts.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1854. 
As  some  men  are  bom  poets,  for  the  instxuction 
and  delight  of  mankind,  so  it  would  seem  that 
others  ai'e  bom  blockheads  and  endowed  with  a 
mirth-provoking  conceit  for  the  amusement  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity,  or 
incapacity,  at  any  rate,  that  Celutus  comes  for- 
ward. His  book  consists  of  a  couple  of  lectures, 
and  three  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John  Eus- 
sell — the  whole  being  dedicjited  by  permission  to 
Lady  John  Eussell.  We  shall  let  the  writer 
speak  for  himself, — affording  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  the  bray  of  the  genuine  jackass-literary. 
Lady  Russell  is  thus  addressed  : — 

Under  Christianity,  honoured  Madam,  matrimonial 
honds-  are  very  peculiar,  and  singularly  characteristic. 
Those  wBO  formerly  were  two  persons,  entering  rightly 
into  them,  really  are  pronounced  one.  .  .  .  Many 
circumstances  in  your  ladyship's  case,  prompt  these  cogi- 
tations ;  and  happy  are  those  lords  of  our  race  who  have 
such  ladies  to  mollify  the  manifold  aspenties  of  this 
terrene  life — to  mellow  much  of  their  mental  movem«nt||, 
and  to  mature  their  measures  to  meliorate  misery  in  this 
meretricious  world. 

This  is  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  after  which 
comes  "  a  Proem  in  Poem,"  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  is  specially  invited  by  a  notice  on  the 
back  of  the  title,  and  which  runs  in  the  following 
strain : — 

Over-righteous  are  these  people 

Who  can  never  hrook  a  steeple, 

Even  they  beneath  its  shadow, 

Now  forget  themselves  de  facto* 

«  *  »  * 

Ah  !  we  do  bewail  such  lumber, 

Lullinff  England  in  her  slumber, 

Impedmg  aU  our  outward  action. 

As  we  term  this  Education. 

State  aid,  in  fact,  we  vouch  our  credit, 

Civilians  are  entitled  to  it ; 

Each  within  Victoria's  queendom. 

Lays  a  steadfast  claim  on  freedom. 

All  early — whether  boy  or  girl 

To  raise — should  have  this  polished  pearl ; 

Upon  our  nation's  name  and  credit, 

State  aid,  our  Public  Pearl,  will  do  it. 

"  Think  of  that,  Master  Brook  !  "  Those  of 
our  recuiers  who  wish  to  sup  full  of  this  sort  of 
fan  can  read  the  author's  300  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  which  he  is  so  wondrously 
qualified  to  treat.  The  book  closes  with  an 
astronomical  lecture.  Celatus,  being  about  as 
well  versed  in  astronomy  as  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
treats  us  with  some  delicious  revelations  on  the 
subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


Jerusalem  Bevisited,  By  W.  H.  Bajltlett.  With 
Illustrations.  London :  Hall,  Virtue  and 
Co.  1855. 
In  this  charming  volume  we  have  unhappily  the 
last  of  an  exquisite  series  of  illustrated  works  by 
which  the  late  W.  H.  Bartlett  was  for  many 
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years  past  accustomed  to  announce  the  progress  |  Greek  convent  has  been  graduaUy  extended  over  onc- 

of  his  arduous   and   successful  labours   to  the  ,  ^<^^*''><>^^«^»^^1«  •^®*^^«H"'' ^J  ^^®  P^^chaaeof  housoa 

ij    TT-    1  »   :^  ^««  «,-u;«'u  «r:n  ««4-  \^^  «^«;iii«  '  which  have  been  connected  with  the  convent,  by  means 

world.  His  loss  IS  one  which  will  not  be  readily  ,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  intervening  streets.    Of  kte, 

gupphed:  there  is  no  living  man,  possessing  j  ,^0^  ^^ly  the  houses  immediately  contiguons,  but  buUd- 
such  masterly  ability  both  with  pencil  and  pen,  ;  ings  and  plots  of  ground  in  every  part  of  the  city,  have 
ready  to  step  into  his  place ;  the  volumes  which  I  been  bought  up  by  a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  who,  being  a 
he  has  left  behind  him,  as  specimens  of  litera-  I  n^^'i^Q  ^^  Turkey,  can  leg^dly  purchase.  The  convent 
-  -   -  .     .    1  cannot  legally  purchase  land,  but  it  is  aUowed  by  law  to 

become  possctaor  of  property  left  to  it  by  will  on  the 
death  of  the  purchaser.    The  archimandrite  Kikephoros 


tnre  and  art,  both  excellent,  and  by  a  single 
hand,  are  unique  of  tlieir  kind,  and  in  all  pro- 
babiHty  will  long  remain  so.  As  an  author  his 
productions  have  invariably  the  merits  of  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  conciseness,  and  further 
excel  in  that  graphic  minuteness  and  fidelity 
peculiar  to  those  only  who  are  habituated  to 
look  upon  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  man  with 
a  painter's  eye.  As  a  painter,  whether  of  natural 
scenery  or  of  architectural  details,  he  ranks  yet 
higher ;  and  of  his  estimation  in  this  respect  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  beautiful  productions, 
and  file  universal  preference  which  they  have 
received,  is  the  best  proof.  This  tribute  is  the 
least  that  is  due  to  the  memory  of  so  distin- 
guished an  artist  and  littSrateur. 

The  present  work,  which  being  a  posthumous 
pubhcation  has  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  the  author's  revision — by  which  however  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much — ^is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the 
author's  first  production,  the  "  Walks  about  Je- 
rusalem.'' It  takes  up  the  same  subject,  dealing 
with  it  at  once  more  comprehensively  and  more 
minutely,  and  it  affords  some  rare  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  pains  from  which  Bartlett 
would  not  shrink  to  get  at  a  solitary  fact  or  to 
dear  up  a  lingering  doubt  or  suspicion,  and  of 
the  indefatigable  and  pertinacious  spirit  which 
prompted  all  his  investigations.  The  result  is 
that  the  social,  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  pic- 
torial aspects  of  the  interior  of  the  Holy  City, 
together  with  the  strange  national  and  political 
sectuianisms  which  distract  and  divide  it,  here 
stand  out  in  greater  relief,  and  are  rendered 
more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  than  in 
any  other  work  to  which  we  could  point.  The 
picturesque  views,  in  combination  with  the  text, 
funiliarise  hb  with  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
enable  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from  shrine  to 
shrine  without  the  pains  or  expense  of  a  journey. 
Mr.  Bartlett  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1853.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
upon  his  route  J  this  the  reader  must  do  for 
hunself.  We  have  room  but  for  a  brief  extract, 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  as  explanatory 
of  Eussian  policy  in  the  Holy  Land.  After  re- 
marking that  Bussia  has  no  consul  in  Jerusalem, 
Hr.  Bartlett  continues : — 

At  this  moment,  when  the  dionembennent  of  Turkey 
sad  the  occapation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  are 
the  engrofinng  themes,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  that 
they  have  forgotten  the  Holy  Land,  or  that  they  regard 
J«ramlem  m  a  qoestioa  of  minor  importance.  Far  m>m 
it  It  mmt  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  of  Bnsda 
it  l««4  of  tti9  Qreek  Chvoh;  that*'tbere  are  two 
ihnightif*  (antocratorM) — one  in  heaven  and  one  in  St. 
f^Bterdmr^/'      During  a  period  of  Beveral  years,  the 


has  revenues  so  inexhaustible,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  source.  Every  kind  of  property  in  the  East 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  twenty-four  parts  or  carats. 
Whether  a  horse,  a  house,  a  field,  or  a  diamond,  it  is 
divisible  into  twenty-four  carats,  and  may  be  owned  by 
one  or  by  several.  Each  person,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
considered  possessor  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
carats,  according  to  circumstances,  and  these  descend  to 
his  heirs :  so  that  the  horse,  house,  field  or  diamond,  may 
at  length  have  forty  or  fifty  proprietors,  each  owning 
carats,  half  or  quarter  carats,  or  less,  and  so  on ;  and 
without  the  consent  of  all,  the  said  property  cannot  be 
sold.  The  part- proprietors  have  always  the  fii^st  choice 
and  refusal,  should  the  property  be  sold.  Now  the  said 
archimandrite  is  known  as  the  purchaser  of  half-car&ts, 
quarter-cardts,  or  whole  car&ts,  as  the  case  may  be,  ot 
every  ruined  shop,  house  or  plot  of  ground,  to  be  bought 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  moreover,  as  pos- 
sessor  of  immense  tracts  without  the  walls,  as  far  as 
Bethlehem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

»  *  •  •  * 

•  Thus,  while  diplomacy  is  exercised  by  the  various 
European  powers — while  able  Ministers  are  arranging 
the  Eastern  question,  and  studying  the  ancient  Ihnits  of 
the  sanctuaries,  title-deeds  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
Greek  oonvent,  which  the  shock  of  war  itself  wiU  not  bo 
able  to  invalidate,  and  which  must  indisputably  confirm 
the  right  of  the  Russo-Groek  purchasers  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  Jerusalem  and  Palestme. 

"We  must  make  room  for  another  striking 
passage,  which,  more  than  any  picture- can  do, 
brings  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Jerusalem  into 
view: — 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by  Jerusalem  was 
that  of  peculiar  sadness  and  oppressive  ffloom.  This 
might  partly  bo  owing  to  the 'bareness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  total  absence  of  beauty,  but  prin- 
cipally to  something  in  the  very  physiognomy  of  the 
place  itself  J  its  gloomy,  sunken  glens,  its  narrow,  fetid 
streets,  and  its  ever-recurring  traces  of  revolution  and 
conflict.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  it  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  battle-ground  for  religions  creeds— 
the  field  where  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Turk,  has  met  and  alternately  triumphed.  No 
spot  of  its  size  on  earth  has  been  so  soaked  with  blood ; 
no  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  awful  tragedies. 
The  scars  of  aU  this  warfare,  and  the  stains  of  aU  this 
bloodshed,  wiU  not  wear  out,  but  seem  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  place.  The  very  air  seems  sadder  thfui  else- 
where, and  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  has  on  it  a 
kindred  gloom.  The  poor  Jew  seems  to  wander  about 
the  place  with  that  face  of  unrest,  the  index  to  the 
"  astonishment  of  heart"  to  which  he  is  judicially  sen- 
tenced. Sullen  bigotry  is  in  the  face  of  the  monks, 
latent  fanaticism  in  the  eye  of  the  Moslems,  poverty  in 
the  look  of  aU  the  people.  No  traces  of  lightness  of 
spirit,  of  joyousness  of  heart,  ace  anywhere  discemible ; 
nothing  but  a  mournful  stillness,  which  gradually  falls 
like  a  cloud  over  the  spirit  of  the  traveller,  and  reminds 
him  he  is  in  a  city  over  which  the  curse  seems  to  bang. 

Mr.  Bartlett  arrived  at  Jerusalem  when  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  rumour  of  the  war  in  which  wo  are 
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now  engaged.  Fears  were  entertained  by  the 
Christians  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Moslems 
against  them.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  with  the 
surrounding  sheiks,  the  Christians  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  event  of  such  an 
insurrection.  Fortunately,  they  wore  not  put 
to  that  bloody  alternative — and  after  some  alarms 
and  extra- suburban  skirmishes,  in  which  a  few 
lives  were  lost,  comparative  tranquiUity  was 
restored  by  the  arrival  of  a  protective  body  of 
troops. 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric :  a  Manual  of  the  Laws 
of  Taste,  including  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Composition,  By  8.  Neil.  London  :  -Walton 
and  Maberly.  1854. 
This  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  Papers, 
revised  and  corrected,  from  *'The  British  Con- 
troversialist and  Magazine  of  Self-Culture." 
They  are  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one, 
to  popularise  an  abstruse  subject,  and  we  may 
safely  recommend  their  careful  study  to  those 
who  want  the  leisure  and  opportunity  to  wade 
through  larger  tomes.  The  six  chapters  on 
Style  are  excellent,  that  one  especially  on  Con- 
ciseness being  none  the  less  worthy  of  notice 
that  it  departs  somewhat  from  the  received 
canons.  There  is  a  vein  of  practical  good  sense 
running  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Neil's  work 
— and  though  it  may  never  take  rank  as  an 
authority,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
those  in  want  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view 
of  a  rather  extensive  subject. 


Poe$ns.    By  Matthew  Abnold.     Second  Series. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
A  SECOND  volume  of  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
which  fvHSls  the  promise  of  the  first,  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  There  is  a  manly 
simplicity,  with  a  cool,  statuesque  kind  of  clas- 
sical stateliness  about  the  personages  of  his 
story,  whatever  the  story  may  be,  which  gives 
them  a  charm  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
peals, rather  slowly  and  stealthily  it  may  be, 
but  in  the  end  powerftilly,  to  a  class  of  sym- 
pathies in  the  reader's  mind  which  would  not 
respond  at  all  to  the  touch  of  the  mere  poetaster 
or  the  vagabond  troubadour.  The  structure  of 
his  best  verse,  too,  is  massive  and  grand,  rolling 
like  a  river,  a  solemn  music,  heard  from  afar, 
and  dwelling  long  upon  the  ear.  "Balder 
Dead,"  the  principal  poem  in  this  volume,  is 
worthy  of  the  praise  we  have  bestowed.  It  is 
rich  in  noble  and  good  thoughts,  in  magnificent 
descriptive  passages,  and  artistic  touches  of 
nature.     Let  the  reader  judge. 

THB  BFBNnra  OF  baldeb'b  body. 
But  when  the  Gods  and  heroes  heard,  they  brongbt 
Hio  wood  to  Balder's  ship,  and  built  a  pile. 
Full  the  deck's  breadth,  and  lofty ;  then  the  corpse 


Of  Balder  on- the  highest  top  they  laid. 
With  Nanna  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left 
Hoder,  his  brother,  whom  his  own  hand  slew. 
And  they  set  jars  of  wine  and  dl  to  lean 
Against  the  bodies,  and  stuck  torches  near, 
Splinters  of  pine- wood,  soak'd  with  turpentine. 
And  brought  his  arms  and  gold,  and  all  his  stuff. 
And  slew  the  dogs  which  at  his  table  fed. 
And  his  horse — Balder's  horse — whom  most  he  loved. 
And  threw  them  on  the  pyre ;  and  Odin  threw 
A  last  choice  giit  thereon,  his  golden  ring. 
They  ftxt  the  mast,  and  hoisted  up  the  suls. 
Then  they  put  fire  to  the  wood ;  and  Thor 
Set  his  stout  shoulder  hard  against  the  stem 
To  push  the  ship  through  the  thick  sand ;  sparks  flew 
From  the  deep  trench  3iq  {Aough'd — so  strong  a  Qod 
Furrowed  it — and  the  water  gurgled  in. 
And  the  ship  floated  on  the  waves,  and  rock'd ; 
But  in  the  hills  a  strong  east  wind  arose. 
And  came  down  moaning  to  the  sea ;  first  squalls 
Ban  black  o'er  the  sea's  face,  then  steady  rush'd 
The  breeze,  and  fill'd  the  sails,  and  blew  the  fire. 
And,  wreath'd  in  smoke,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea. 
Soon  with  a  roaring  rose  the  mighty  fire. 
And  the  pile  crackled ;  and  between  the  logs 
Sharp  quivering  tongues  of  flame  shot  out  and  leaped. 
Curling  and  darbing,  higher,  until  they  lick'd 
The  summit  of  the  pile,  the  dead,  the  mast, 
And  ate  the  shrivelling  suls ;  but  still  the  ship 
Drove  on  ablaze,  above  her  hull,  with  fire. 
And  the  Gods  stood  upon  the  beach,  and  gax'd ; 
.  And  while  they  gaz'd,  the  sun  went  lurid  down 
Into  the  smoke-wrapp'd  sea,  and  night  came  on. 
Then  the  wind  fell,  with  night,  and  there  was  calm. 
But  through  the  dark  they  watch'd  the  burning  ship 
Still  carried  o'er  the  distant  waters  on 
Farther  and  farther,  like  an  eye  of  fire. 
And  as  in  the  dark  night  a  travelling  man. 
Who  bivouacs  in  a  forest  'mid  the  lulls. 
Sees  suddenly  a  spire  of  fiame  shoot  up 
Out  of  the  black  waste  forest,  far  below. 
Which  woodcutters  have  lighted  near  the  lodge 
Against  the  wolves ;  and  all  night  long  it  flares : — 
So  flar*d,  in  the  hr  darkness,  Balder*s  pyre. 
But  fainter,  as  the  stars  rose  high,  it  bum'd ; 
The  bodies  were  consumed,  ash  chok'd  the  pile : 
And  as  in  a  decaying  winter  fire 
A  charr*d  log,  falling,  makes  a  shower  of  sparks — 
So,  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  the  pile  fell  in. 
Reddening  the  sea;  and  all  around  was  dark. 

ALL  THINGS  WEEP  FOB  BALDEB. 

And  all  that  lived,  and  all  without  life,  wept. 
And  as  in  winter,  when  the  frost  breaks  up. 
At  winter's  end,  before  the  spring  begins, 
And  a  warm  w^  wind  blows,  and  tlmw  sets  in — 
After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soft  strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  holes. 
And  from  the  boughs  the  snow-loads  shuflle  down  ; 
And  in  fields  sloping  to  the  south  dark  plots 
Of  grass  peep  out  amid  surrounding  snow. 
And  widen,  and  the  peasant's  heart  is  glad — 
So  through  the  world  was  heard  a  dripping  noise 
Of  all  things  weeping  to  bring  Balder  back. 

"  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,"  the  next  poem 
in  the  hook,  ranks  next  in  merit.  It  is  too  long 
to  he  inserted  here,  and  is  not  divisible,  with- 
out murder.  Such  a  poem  Wordsworth  might 
have  written,  hut  none  other,  we  think,  of  our 
modem  poets.  We  might  almost  say  the  same 
of  "  The  Buried  life,"  and  "  A  Summer  Night,'  * 
both  of  which  may  owe  their  existence,  though 
their  author  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  to  bin 
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acquaintance  with  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the 
RwoUections  of  Childhood.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  much  of  the  same  plaintive  kind  of 
philosophy,  and  the  same  subtle  perception  of 
fleeting  and  transitory  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
with  most  men  are  gone  before  they  can  give 
them  expression  in  language,  but  which  when 
they  are  expressed,  come  back  with  the  aspect 
of  famihar  friends  to  the  bosom  of  every  man 
who  thinks  at  all.  At  the  risk  of  exceeding 
our  limits  we  must  quote  a  part  of  the  (Words- 
worthian)  *' Buried  Life." 

But  often  in  the  world's  most  crowded  streets. 

But  often,  in  tho  din  of  strife. 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 

After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life, 

A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  ibrce 

In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  course ; 

A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 

So  wild,  so  deep  in  us ;  to  know 

Whence  our  thoughts  come  and  where  they  go. 

And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then  delves ; 

Bot  deep  enough,  alas,  none  ev^r  mines : 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines. 

And  we  have  shown  on  each  talent  and  power, 

But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 

Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  ourselves ; 

Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 

The  nameless  feelings  that  course  through  our  breast, 

Bnt  they  course  on  for  ever  nnexpress'd. 

And  louff  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 

Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 

Is  eloquent  and  well — but  'tis  not  true : 

And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack'd 

With  inward  striving,  and  demand 

Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 

Their  stupefying  power; 

Ah  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  oar  call : 

Yet  still,  firom  time  to  time,  vague  and  forlorn. 

From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  upborne 

As  from  an  infinitelv  distant  land, 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 

A  mehmcboly  into  all  our  day. 

Only — but  this  is  rare — 

When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours, 

When,  jaded  vnth  the  rush  and  glare 

Of  the  interminable  hours. 

Oar  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear. 

When  our  world-deafened  ear 

Is  by  the  tones  of  a  lov'd  voice  caress'd — 

A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  the  breast. 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again : 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain. 

And  what  we  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would  we 

know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow. 
And  bears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  and  feels  the 

breeze. 
And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow.  Rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  fSsice, 
And  an  unwonted  caun  pervades  his  breast. 
And  then  be  thinks  he  knows 
Tlie  bills  where  his  life  rose. 
And  the  lea  where  it  goes. 


The  Sunday  at  Some ;  a  Family  Mayazine  for 
Sahhath  Reading.  London :  Religious  Tract 
Society.  1854. 
This  magazine  appears,  so  far  as  regards  typog- 
raphy and  illustration,  to  have  been  projected 
on  the  plan  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  from  which  it 
differs  hut  slightly  in  appearance,  though  the 
type  is  a  size  larger.  It  is  published  at  tho 
same  price  and  may  boast  of  the  same  pictorial 
excellence.  Here,  however,  the  comparison 
must  stop,  as  being  intended  as  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  Sunday  reading,  its  columns  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects  alone.  A  largo 
variety  of  pleasing  narratives,  however,  illustra- 
tive of  the  operation  of  religious  principle,  or  of 
the  want  of  such  principle,  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  its  pages,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  subsidiary  to  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction.  Among  other  subjects 
that  of  biography  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
many  interesting  life-narratives  are  given.  This 
undertaldng  is  a  complete  novelty  in  literature, 
looking  to  the  excellence  of  the  getting-up,  and 
contrasting  it  with  former  attempts  in  the  same 
walk.  As  a  Sunday  companion  for  the  young, 
or  for  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  seldom 
read  save  on  the  Sunday,  this  handsome  and 
well-filled  volume  has  no  equal. 


Nineveh  and  its  Ruins :  or,  the  History  of  the 
Great  City.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Febouson, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey, 
and  Co.  1855. 
In  this  handsome  volume,  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  young,  and  written  with  the  avowed 
object  of  stimulating  the  study  of  history,  the 
author  has  cleverly  summarized  the  interesting 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Botta 
and  Layard.  Connecting  these  extraordinary 
revelations  with  tho  Old  Testament  narratives 
and  prophecies,  he  has  set  in  a  strong  light  tho 
position  which  the  excavated  remains  that 
excite  our  wonder  and  admiration  assume  as 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  This,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  work.  The  illustrations,  all  engravings  on 
wood,  are  beyond  all  praise ;  they  are  proftise 
in  number  and  unsurpassed  in  quality. 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Painting 
in  Water- Colours,    Part  V.   By  G.  Barnabd. 
Ths  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain :  with  their 
Transformations.    Part  IV.    By  J.  0.  West- 
wood.    London:  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 
These  beautifully-illustrated  works  proceed  in  » 
a  most  satisfEictory  manner.     The  chromatype 
landscapes  and  diagrams  in  Mr.  Barnard's  work 
are  of  the  first  ckss,  and  form  of  themselves 
admirable  lessons  in  colour.    The  letter-press  is 
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of  Btill  higher  value.  The  author's  instructions 
as  to  the  delineation  of  trees,  their  ramifications 
and  foliage,  show  him  to  be  a  thorough  master 
in  that  difficult  department  of  his  art,  and  should 
he  carefully  studied  and  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  tyro  anxious  to  excel.  The  observations  on 
'*  Foregroimds  "  are  of  similar  importance;  and 
as  that  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
but  slightingly  treated  in  works  of  even  greater 
pretensions  than  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  call  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Westwood's  serial  on  British  Butterflies 
bids  fair  to  be  the  completest  treatise  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  a  single  one  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  as  here  delineated  in  all  their  splendid 
colours.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  their  life-history 
and  transformations  might  almost  be  learned 
from  the  plates  alone — each  member  of  the 
several  races  appearing  in  the  three  stages  of 
caterpillars,  chrysales,  and  butterflies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Among  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  upon  our 
table  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,  we  can  but 
refer  briefly  to  the  following: — Maurice  Tiemay, 
the  Soldier  of  Fortune  (London:  Hodgson)  is 
a  stirring  tale  of  revolutionary  atrocities,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  battle-field,  comprehending  a 
period  of  some  twenty  years,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bevolution  in  France  to  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Empire  under  Napoleon :  it  is  a  story  of 
profound  interest  and  incessant  action,  and  in 
these  days  of  revival  of  the  war-spirit,  is  not 
likely  to  want  readers. — Children  in  Semen 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  is  a  neat 
little  work  by  the  author  of  "  The  Hope  of  the 
Bereaved,"  to  which  it  is  announced  as  a  com- 
panion volume;  it  is  intended  to  reconcile 
mourning  mothers  to  the  loss  of  their  children, 
and  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  kind  and  Christian 
sympathy. — Chir  Friends  in  Hemen  (Edinburgh: 
J.  Shepherd.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams) 
is  a  kindred  work  of  greater  pretensions,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Killen,  M.A.  It  treats  of  the 
mutual  recognition  of  the  departed  in  a  better 
world;  and  establishes  the  probability,  and 
something  more,  of  such  recognition  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Sacred  volume.  —  Fulcher'a 
Ladies^  Memorandum  Booh  and  Poetical  Miscel- 
lany, 1855,  is,  as  usual,  a  charming  pocket  re- 
pertory of  good  things  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
some  sharp  exercise  for  the  wits  in  the  shape  of 
enigmas  and  charades. — Travel  Thoughts  and 
Travel  Fancies,  By  Henry  Strickland  (Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker)  is  a  very  random,  touch- 
and-go  Specimen  of  scribbling,  more  flippant 
than  humorous,  more  confident  than  clever, 
yet  through  which  a  grain  of  a  queer  sort  of 
philosophy  glimmers  now  and  then.  The  writer 
says,  '*  I  have'nt  for  years  passed  a  day  without 


finding  out  that  the  day  before  it  I  was  a  fool, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  process  will  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter."  He  is  very  well  con- 
tented with  such  daily  discoveries ;  but  if  he 
goes  on  writing  in  this  way,  the  public  will 
anticipate  him — which  perhaps  he  will  not  like 
so  well. — TJie  Anti- Sabbatarian  Defenceless,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Stewart  (Glasgow :  D.  Robertson) 
cuts  the  ground  neatly  enough  from  those  who 
argue  against  the  religious  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  completes  the  work  of  its  vindica- 
tion which  former  advocates  had  left  unfinished. 
— A  yellow-covered  book  upon  Shakespeare, 
with  a  title  commencing  "  Time  and  Truth.''*  but 
long  as  one  of  Bacon's  Essays  (London :  W.  Kent), 
calls  upon  all  the  world  to  read  Shakspeare, 
the  author  upon  arriving  at  a  late  maturity 
having  discovered  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  is 
worth  reading.  The  appeal  is  hardly  necessary 
at  this  time  of  day.  The  writer's  dicta  on  the 
subject  are  exceedingly  dogmatical  and  super- 
ficial, and  his  discoveries,  where  they  are  not 
sheer  blunders,  the  merest  mare's  nests.  He 
continually  interlards  his  paragraphs  with  pa- 
renthetical corrections  of  the  current  system  of 
spelling ;  and  in  a  final  essay  on  the  subject  seta 
himself  up  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  or- 
thography, and  abuses  the  London  printers  for 
ignorance  of  a  matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
himself,  and  takes  extraordinary  pains  to  prove 
his  want  of  knowledge.  Thus  he  spells  double 
with  two  b's  (doubble),  on  the  ground  that 
the  first  syllable  is  accented,  but  he  spells 
credit  with  one  d,  and  fifty  other  words  on  the 
same  piinciple.  He  inserts  a  d  in  the  word 
allege  because  there  is  a  d  in  "knowledge,  but 
he  spells  tragedy  and  charge,  &c.  &c,  in  the 
usual  way  !  He  starts  a  rule  for  speUing  such 
words  as  cavilled,  caviUer,  cavilling,  with  one  I, 
but  spells  intellect  with  two — and  so  on  and  on, 
controverting  his  own  principles  by  his  practice 
in  every  page  of  his  book.  A  reform  in  our 
system,  or  want  of  system,  in  speUing  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  world  need  not  look  for  it  at  this 
writer's  hands. — Fkidence  of  the  Religious  Work- 
ing of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Twisleton  (Lon- 
don: Ridgway),  consists  of  the  answers  of 
Daniel  "Webster,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  George  Ticknor,  Esq., 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  and  seven  other  men  of 
mark  in  America,  to  a  uniform  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Education  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  information  thus  elicited  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  is  here  collated  by  the  author 
for  the  use  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  at 
home.  —  Calvin  and  Channing  (London:  T. 
Whitfield)  is  a  series  of  smart  and  admirably- 
written  strictures  on  the  articles  under  the  same 
title  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  character  of 
Calvin  comes  in  for  its  ftdl  share  of  obloquy, 
and  the  guilt  of  Servetus'  murder  is  brought 
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home  to  him;  and  shown  to  admit  of  no  other 
palliation  than  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  con- 
siderations of  the  temper  of  the  times*  The 
Umtarianism  of  Channing  is  vindicated  and 
placed  in  its  proper  light — and  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
EncyclopsBdic  articles  has  sinned  against  charity 
and  candour  in  their  publication. — Unglish  Edu- 
cation ;  an  Essay  by  A.  Macpherson  (Glasgow  : 
Robertson),  is  a  plain  discourse  in  which  the 
business  of  Edndation  is  discussed  from  a  com- 
mon-sense and  practical  point  of  view,  and 
some  old-established  prejudices  are  assailed  with 
considerable  force. — The  Northern  Tribune  con- 
tains among  other  useful  papers,  a  rousing  demo- 
cratic sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of 
Mazzini,  from  the  pen  of  Gerald  Massey  the 
Poet,  and  the  conclusion  of  an  able  and  inte- 
resting biography  of  LouisKossuth. — The  Manse 
0f  Sunn^  Side ;  or,  Trials  of  a  Minister's  Family 
(Edinburgh :  J.  Shepherd)  is  a  serious  but 
pleasing  stoiy  of  domestic  hardship  and  suffering 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  lightened  by 
mutual  sympathy.  There  is  little  romance  in 
the  narrative,  but  there  is  all  the  more  truth, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  useful 
to  many.— The  BaUad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma 
(London :  E.  "Wilson)  wants  the  most  striking 
elements  of  the  ballad,  but  is  a  spirited  and 
stirring  poem.  The  following  stanzas  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  sample : — 

I  raiBed  a  fbeman  from  the  ground. 

He  had  undone  his  vest. 
And  preM'd  his  hand  upon  the  Wonnd 

That  babbled  from  his  chest ; 


His  eyes  they  look'd  so  large  and  bright. 

They  tum'd  and  star*d  at  me, 
His  youthful  face  was  ashen  white — 

He  was  an  enemv  ! 
As  he  breath*d  hard  in  life's  eclipse, 
The  blood  wcU'd  forth  from  breast  and  lips. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his  poor  hand. 

And  laid  it  on  his  heart, 
A  shudder  shook  out  life's  last  sand. 

In  faint  convnlsive  start — 
One  glance  towards  the  northern  sky. 

One  lightning  gleam  of  love — 
His  spirit  fled  without  a  sigh, 

I  trust  to  realms  above : 
O  England !  had  thy  cause  a  stain, 
That  moment  I  had  felt  like  Cain. 
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TrafUcar  Ijife  Assurance  Oompany.— At  the  fbnrth 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  this  Company,  the 
Rer.  £.  Johnstone  in  the  chair,  a  Report  was  read  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  particulars : — 

"  TTie  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 
ihaxvhdders  and  assurers  uie  following  results  of  the 
past  year's  operations : — 

I.  Number  of  policies  issued      573 

U.  ProduciDg  in  annual  premiums  £6,160    13    7 

III.  Amounts  assured  thereby        ...      193^70     0    0 
lY.  Number  of  losses  during  the  past 

year         6 

Y.  Amount  assured  and  paid  in  re- 

gpoct  of  these        2,200      0    0 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  polidee  com- 
iMed  up  to  the  present  time : — 


Gomparison  of    First,  Second,  and 
Third  Year's  Business. 


Pint  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fonrthyear,  from  Nov.*53  toNov.'64 

T^ 208 


No. 

of 

wks. 


No. 
pols. 
issd. 


52 
52 
52 
52 


325 
567 
623 
573 


Amount 
assured. 


£95,783 
196,863 
266,460 
193,370 


2088: 752,476 


"  The  Directors  consider  the  above  returns  of  business 
actually  completed,  to  be  in  every  way  highly  satisfactory, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  circum- 
stances have  arisen,  which  of  necessity  have  caused  a 
temporary  disarrangement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  which  special  reference  will  be  hereafter  made. 
•  •  •  •  •  *      - 

'*Th6  Dh-ectors  have  to  announce  that  after  most 
mature  and  careful  deliberation,  they  determined  to  re- 
commend the  proportion  which  had  been  made  to  them 
for  an  alteration  of  the  present  constmctron  of  the 
Trafalgar,  in  order  that  more  powerful  means  might  be 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  beneficient 
principles.  The  reasons  that  gdded  the  Directors  re- 
specting this  important  change  grew  out  of  successive 
circumstances.  The  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Associatkm 
has  its  bead  offices  in  the  same  building  with  those  of 
the  Trcfalgar,  and  is  the  most  powerful  Insurance  Com- 
pany existing. 

'^•#  #  ♦  •  • 

"The  success  of  the  Unity  Fire  having  been  so  com- 
plete, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Trafalgar 
to  see  that  no  advantage,  which  of  right  belonged  to  their 
Institution,  floated  into  other  channels,  and  at  the  same 
tfane  to  secure  the  valuable  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  consolidating  thefar  power  and  connections.     The 
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"Uniti/  General**  \b  promoted  by  the  founder  of  the 
Unitff  Fire,  and  is  fopported  and  managed  by  the  same 
Board  of  Directors.  Two  thousand  shareholders  are 
already  attached  to  it,  while  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  paid  up  is  nearly  40,000/.;  all  of  which  is 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  Tnxfalgar  shareholders. 
Success  such  as  this  clearly  proves  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Life  Office  of  the  same 
name  as  the  UnUy,  to  act  in  concert  with  it,  and  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  machinery.  Had  not  the  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  been  supported  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Trafalgar^  all  this  newly-created  influence  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost  to  this  Association. 

"The  Directors  of  the  TS'afalgar  antiapated  such  a 
result,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  they  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  shareholders  and  assurers  to  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Durectors  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  May,  1854  :— 

"  BxsoLTTTioir. — ^The  Manager  of  the  Trafalgar  Life 
Assurance  Company  having  strongly  represented  to  the 
Directors  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from 
forming,  instead  of  the  present  Company,  another  into 
which  it  should  merge,  to  be  called  the  UnUy  General 
Assurance  Association,  embracing  the  invaluable  con- 
nections of  the  Umttf  Fire  Insurance  Company : — 

"'Besolved, — That  the  Directors,  while  they  con- 
gratulate both  shareholders  and  assurers  on  the  rapid 
success  and  perfectly  prosperous  position  of  the  Trafalgar 
Life,  are  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  adopt  the  measure  thus  proposed.' 

**  That  having  come  to  this  dedsion,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  the  Directors  now  deem  it  their 
duty  to  urge  in  the  most  earnest  manner  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Assoaation,  both 
individuallv  and  collectively,  to  give  the  proceeding  their 
cordial  and  energetic  support,  satisfied  as  they  are  that 
while  the  new  Company  will  retain  every  connection,  and 
also  faithfully  discharge  every  existing  obligation  of  the 
Trafalgar  Life,  to  which  it  succeeds,  it  will  enlist  a  very 
large  and  important  constituency  of  additional  sup- 
porters of  the  most  valuable  kind  throughout  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  it  afibrds  the  Directors  the  very 
deurable  opportunity  of  embodying  in  their  new  Deed 
of  Settlement,  and  their  various  business  arrang^ements, 
every  real  impiovement  and  every  deorable  extension  of 
the  great  prindplcs  of  Life  Assmrance  which  long  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  subject  has  gradually  made  them 
acquainted  with,  in  applying  those  principles  to  the  actual 
business  of  life. 

"  The  Directors  now  urge  on  the  connections  of  the 
Trafalgar  the  great  advantage  that  will  of  necessity 
i*esult  to  thdr  interests  by  adopting  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, and  under  these  circumstances  they  strongly  re- 
commend the  shareholders  to  give  their  unanimous  and 
cordial  support  to  the  proposed  alteration. 

'*The  Directors  recur  to  the  modification  of  the  Tra- 
falgar and  the  temporary  disarrangement  consequent 
thereon,  and  to  the  ^t  that  for  the  past  seven  months 
they  have  discontinued  loan  operations  (always  a  valu- 
able means  for  obtaining  life  assurances),  as  additional 
cause  for  congratulation  at  the  large  amount  of  bunness 
that  has  been  transacted. 

"  The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  the 
folbwing  balanoe-theet,  showing  the  recdpts  and  pay- 
ments during  the  past  year : — 


BALAVCB  8HBBT. 

Balance  Sheet  from  the  20ih  September,  1853,  to  the 

ZOth  September,  1854. 

Db.  £       8.    d. 

Balance  at  bankers',  30th  Sept.,  1853  ...  12,908  11  11 

Cash  in  office       151    8    0 

Premium  Account : — 

Now  premiums 6,063  16    7 

Renewal  ditto 10,034    7    1 

Annuity  ditto      864  16    4 

Deposite 29,190  10    0 

Transfer  fees       18    4    6 

Loan  instalments            23,639    2  10 

Interest  on  loans            2,921  17    0 


£85,792  14    3  . 


Cb. 

Investments,  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
other  securities  

Depoffits  returned  

Life  losses  

Re-assurances     

Annuities  paid *     ... 

Stamps    ...         

Dividends  to  shareholders  

Salaries  (including  stafi^,  local  managers, 
&c.)      

Directors'  and  Auditors'  fees     

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings 

Printing  and  stationery  

Law  charges       

Commission         

Advertising         

General  expenditure,  including  investi- 
gation fees,  postage  and  parcels,  travel- 
ling, messengers'  livery,  wages,  &c.  ... 

Rent  and  taxes 

Interest  on  deposits        

Medical  fees        

Balance  at  bankers*,  30th  Sept.,  1854  ... 

Cash  in  office,  ditto 


"In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  two  Directors  retire  by  rotation.  The  Direc- 
tors retiring  are  Edward  Taylor  and  E.  G.  Bradley, 
Esqs.,  who  being  eligible,  ofier  themselves  for  re-electkm, 
and  are  recommendMl  by  the  Board  accordingly. 

"The  Auditors  who  retire  are  John  Smith  and  A.  C. 
Tatham,  Esqs.  They  being  eligible,  offer  themselves,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Board  for  re-election. 

"The  Directors  recommend  that  a  ^vidend  of  seven- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 
£12,500,  up  to  30th  September  last.'' 

After  an  address  by  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Manager,  Mr.  Baylis,  was  paoed,  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

The  routine  resolutions  were  then  proposed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  a  special 
extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  transferring  the  bunness  of  the 
Trafalgar  to  the  Unit^  General,  and  merging  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  companies  into  one ;  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  carried. 
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8 
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MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF    OUK    TIMES. 


n. — ASEBDVKS  AND    PALMKBSTON.  "< 


The  history  of  parties — ^the  study  of  which  we 
hare  ao  strongly  commended — ^is,  after  all,  but 
the  history  of  a  few  mew.  In  IMs  it  differs 
from  the  history  of  principles.  That,  indeed, 
may  be  most  easily  read  and  most  attractively 
written  in  the  lives  of  their  distinguished  dis- 
coverers or  advocates — as  Mr.  Lewes  has  well 
shown  in  writing  a  ''  Biographieal  History  of 
Philosophy;"  the  only  history  of  philosophy 
that  people  in  general  care  to  read.  Still,  prin- 
ciples themselves  must  be  studied  from  the 
pages  on  which  they  were  first  written — ^must 
be  tracked  by  the  mental  footprints  of  solitary 
and  almost  imknown  thinkers.  The  truths  of 
political  economy,  for  instance,  have  a  recorded 
development  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  Mill — ^not  in 
the  doings  of  Huskisson,  Peel,  and  Cobden. 
But  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  political  parties 
there  is  nothing  so  recondite  or  delicate.  There, 
the  abstract  is  not  only  absorbed  into  the  con- 
crete, liie  speculative  into  the  practical,  but 
realism  is  poshed  to  an  over-reaching  excess. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  embody  in  some  harmonious 
homan  life  the  principles  we  would  contemplate 
or  present,  we  have  to  seek  to  extract  a  principle 
from  the  confused  acts  and  utterances  of  a  public 
career — and,  failing  tiiat,  to  discover  how  a  body 
of  men  can  be  brought  and  kept  together  by  an 
influenoe  which  is  not  that  of  a  principle.  It  is 
not  for  ideas,  but  for  the  means  of  making  them 
operative,  or  of  doing  without  them,  -that  we 
pme  this  neglected  branch  of  political  litera- 
ture. How  usefully  a  doctrine  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  phrase,  and  how  a  phrase  expanded 
into  a  cry — how  orgamsations  are  originated  and 
maintained — ^how  "  interests  "  may  be  excited  or 
pr(^tiated — how  unexpected  opportunities  may 
be  improved  or  how  fatally  misused — ^how  per- 
Aooal  peculiarities  affect  even  the  gravest  puUic 
qoestions ; — it  is  such  points  as  these  that  need 
to  be  illustrated,  and  that  we  do  find  illustrated 


in  the  history  of  party.  And,  haipfOj  for  our 
convenience,  that  history  is  bound  up,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  lives. of  a  few  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals. Their  history  ianec^essarily  that  of 
their  parties ;  for  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
each  MmBelf  the  party  which  ho  is  supposed  only 
to  lead. 

With  these  views,  we  have  often  wondered 
and  regretted  that  Political  Biography  occupies 
so  sma^  a  space  in  modem  political  literature, 
and  especially  that  greater  pains  have  not  been 
taken  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
whole  antecedent  career  of  contemporary  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Disraeli's  "Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,"  and  the  anonymous  biography  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  are  instances  of  the  sort  of 
writing  we  desiderate.  The  performances  in 
these  particular  cases  we  do  not  recommend  a* 
models.  The  one  was  inspired  by  personal 
Mendship,  the  other  envenomed  by  personal  en- 
mity. The  elegiac  character  of  the  former  was, 
however,  but  accidental:  it  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  written  before  as  after  the  la- 
mented death  of  Lord  George.  The  partisanship 
of  the  latter,  though  bitter  to  malignity,  was 
still  insufficient  to  d^^rade  its  literary  rank  to 
that  of  an  esLpanded  pamphlet.  Both  were  of 
real  public  utiUty,  by  the  disclosures  they  made, 
and  the  discussion  ,they  provoked.  Without ' 
communicating  a  single  fact  that  might  not  have 
been  learned  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Library 
or  from  Club  gossip,  they  had  all  the  force  of 
posthumous  revelations — so  quickly  does  for- 
getfiilness  close  in  upon  the  minor,  but  most  sig- 
nificant incidents  of  a  public  career ;  and  by  the 
piquancy  of  their  style,  they  carried  political  in- 
terests through  the  circulating  libraries.     The 

•  Thirty  Tears  of  Foreiffn  Policy :  a  History  of  the 
Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aherdeen  and  Yiscoant 
Palraerston.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Right.  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  «id  Political  Biography.** 
London:  Longman jand Co.  ^    - 
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masked  assailant  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (and  that  he  is 
masked  we  count  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  his 
motives  and  of  his  reliableness)  has  chosen  to  try 
his  hand  again.  But  this  time  his  stiletto  is 
raised  to  defend,  not  to  assail — and  as  his  stabs 
are  deHyered  but  at  absent  antagomsta,  no  cry 
of  rage  or  pain  proclaims  his  skill  and  strength. 
In  o&er  words,  as  this  new  work  by  "  the 
author  of  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,"  is  written 
simply  to  reconcale  the  Coalition  Lords,  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  to  each  other,  and  persuade  the 
admirers  of  each  to  admire  both,  it  is  naturally 
a  work  as  much  less  amusing  than  the  former  as 
eulogy  is  less  amusing  than  invective.  The 
latter,  too,  is  the  author's  forte.  His  style, 
thoi^h  usually  animated,  is  energetic  only  when 
he  is  angry  or  severe.  To  be  sure,  having 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  common  panegyric 
the  author  and  the  subject  of  that  famous  ame- 
nity of  debate,  "antiquated  imbecility,"  he 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finHing  i^- 
maining  objects  of  enmity.  He  does  find  them, 
however— in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  the  Peace  Society,  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  and  when  these  are  shot  down,  he 
can  have  a  Parthian  fling  at  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  is,  withal,  rather  a  labour  than  a  plea- 
sure to  get  through  his  four  hundred  and 
forty  pages  of  leaded  pica.  Nevertheless,  wo 
are  glad  the  book  has  been  written,  if  only 
that  it  may  be  refuted.  Beversing  the  author's 
compliment  to  Count  Ficquelemont's  "  Lord  Pal- 
merston, r  Angleterre,  et  le  Continent," — "  Fool- 
ish as  thebookmayappear  tous,itis  not  therefore 
harmless,"— we  may  say,  Untrue  as  the  book 
may  appear  to  us,  it  is  not  therefore  iwdless. 

The  untruth  of  the  book  consists  in  its  defec- 
tiveness. It  neither  takes  the  right  ground,  nor 
covers  wdl  the  ^und  that  is  taken.  It  is  a 
history  without  either  a  sufficient  body  of  fects 
or  an  animating  soul  of  philosophy.  It  fails 
alike  to  exhibit  a  governing  principle  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  Foreign  Secretaries,  and 
to  expose  the  want  of  sudi  a  principle.  It 
oscillates  for  a  stand-point  between  Downing- 
street  and  Marylebone — ^now  sneering  at  "  ex- 
treme thinkers,"  and  now  invoking  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland.  It  professes  to  narrate  events 
"  as  they  would  fq)pear  to  the  English  Secretary 
of  State,"  and  yet  gives  no  sign  of  access  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  "  care- 
fully shims  the  abstractions  in  which  writers  on 
foreign  policy  are  apt  to  indulge ;"  but  makes 
plentiful  use  of  such  abstractions  as  "justice" 
and  "  honour,"  for  the  beatification  of  its  heroes. 
It  is  less  a  history  than  an  extended  commentary ; 
presupposing  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  the  "  Thirty  Years,"  and  pre- 
suming on  his  ignorance  of  incidents  that  may 
give  to  those  events  another  explanation.  As  an 
apology  for  the  Coalition  Calmiet  it  is  clever, 
and  not  superfluous,  but  superficial  and  unscru- 
pulous. As  an  attempt  to  instruct  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  questions  they  are 


pre-eminentiy  concerned  to  understand,  it  is  as 
delusive  as  it  is  meagre. 

In  the  prefEice  to  this  work  we  are  told  that 
the  writer  has  "  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  acts 
both  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston 
from  one  point  of  view,"— and  that  point,  their 
own;  and  to  "make  full  allowance  for  the 
practical  necessities  of  administration."  He 
consoles  himself  for  the  unpopularity  of  this 
method  of  judgment,  by  the  refleotion  that 
it  is  "  the  only  one  from  which  a  just  verdict 
on  a  Minister  can  be  pronounced."  But 
in  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  preface  he 
assures  us  that  he  "  cooLd  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn many  of  the  measures  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
because  they  involved  great  moral  principles 
which  no  Minister  can  be  excused  for  sacrificing." 
Is  there  not  a  remarkable  disparity  between  tiie 
tone  of  these  two  paragraphs  r  Does  it  not  look 
very  nmch  like  an  inversion  of  the  maxim  which 
bids  us  speak  only  good  of  the  dead  ?  Is  there 
not  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  the  deftinct 
statesman  is  to  be  tried  by  some  severer  standard 
than  his  successors  ?  The  sentences  that  follow 
even  strengthen  this  intimation.  '*  It  is  true," 
we  are  told,  **  that  Lord  Castiereagh  reluctantiy 
consented  to  some  of  these  stipulations ;  but  thus 
pleading  can  never  be  aooepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  public  acts.''  "What,  then,  wo 
are  provoked  to  ask,  are  those  **  practical  neces- 
sities of  administration"  of  which  we  just  heard? 
and  why  is  not  Lord  Castiereagh  to  have  the 
benefit  of  '*  their  pleading,"  as  well  as  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston?  We  are  answered 
by  the  citation  of  a  lofty  example.  ''  Had  Mr. 
Burke  been  alive  in  1815,  he  would  as  fearlessly 
have  condemned  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  as  he  did  the  first  and  second 
partitions  of  Poland."  "We  may  be  sure,  then, 
that  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  did,  with 
respect  to  this  Treaty  of  Vienna,  what  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  done— or  else,  that  in  fevour 
of, these  later  statesmen  prevails  some  gentier 
rule  of  judgment  than  obtains  for  the  fearless 
Burke  or  the  reluctant  Castiereagh.  ''  The 
practical  necessities  of  administration"  must 
mean  a  suspension  of  the  Decalogue  in  favour  of 
Foreign  Secretaries  posterior  to  Castiereagh. 

Lest  this  should  be  thought  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  our  anonymous  author's  meaning, 
we  will  try  to  make  out  frx)m  his  vehement 
censures  of  the  Castiereagh  policy — ^with  every 
word  of  which  we  agree,  and  for  which  w© 
heartily  thank  him — "the  great  moral  princi- 
ples" which  not  even  a  Minister  too  poor  in 
intellect  to  afibrd  a  conscience  ''can  bo  ex- 
cused for  sacrificing."  After  remarking  that 
France,  humbled  and  powerless  as  she  was,  did 
her  best  to  prevent  the  wrongs  done  to  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  Oenoa,  by  the  Congress,  the  writer 
proceeds: — 

But  it  is  of  England  that  the  patriotic  dtiiens  of  those 
mooh^wnmgecl  ooantriss  haye  most  veMon  to  oompbdn. 
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Tht  iodifidiiil  wbo  oondocted  oor  negotiatioiifl  ftt 
Vieoiift  is  now  no  more;  the  greafc  warrior  to  whom  the 
triumph  of  the  European  despots  was  principally  owing 
has  also  departed ;  the  arrangement  contemplatea  by  the 
OoDgran  has  been  almost  in  every  respect  unsettled :  it 
can  now  serve  no  purpose  either  of  Ministers  or  of 
leaders  of  Oppositdon  to  oonoeal  the  truth.  It  is  then  the 
painfol  but  imperative  duty  of  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher,  to  declare  loudly  that  the  treaties  to  which 
the  broad  seal  of  England  was  affixed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  most  Sshonourable  to  the  nation,  and  to 
the  statesmen  who  represented  the  EngHsh  Qovemment. 
These  treaties  are  indeed  indefennble :  the  olject!which 
they  professed  to  accomplish  was  not  attained;  Europe 
was  hoi  tranquillised;  the  progress  of  revolution  was  not 
diecked;  it  was  even  provoked  and  encouraged  by  such 
vidced  compacts.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
This  agreement  was  in  the  strictest  sense  revolutionary ; 
established  righta  were  even  more  unscrupulously  violated 
than  by  the  Jacobins  of  1793;  every  sentiment  of 
patriotism  and  nationality  was  outraged;  nothing  but 
the  selfish  interests  of  three  great  monarchies  was  re- 
spected. Even  the  healing  influence  of  "nme,  that 
sooner  or  later  alleviates  the  injustice  inflicted  by  man, 
has  not  rendered  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  less  re- 
volting. Turn  where  we  may,  the  wounds  then  g^ven 
are  still  green:  prescription  has  not  sanctified  those 
inoongmous  unions ;  the  progpress  of  forty  years  has  not 
made  them  venerable.  The  treaties  made  **  in  the  name 
of  the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity"  at  Vienna, 
remain  aocmaed  both  by  Qod  and  man. 

There  may  be  heard  through  this  tempest  of 
indignant  rhetoric  the  wailing  accusation  that 
Lord  Gastlereagh  acquiesced,  in  the  name  of 
England,  in  the  arbitrary  redistribution  of 
Europe — ^that  he  peniutted  Eussia  to  resume 
Poland  and  to  retain  Finland,  Prussia  to 
absorb  Saxony,  and  Austria  to  appropriate 
Genoa;  and  that  under  no  stronger  compulsion 
than  the  gentle  Alexander's  menacing  response 
to  his  remonstrance — "I  hare  three  hundred 
thousand  men  under  arms."  This  might  have 
seemed  to  an  apologist  of  Gastlereagh,  with  wit 
enough  to  inTcnt  the  phrase,  a  rery  **  practical 
necessity  of  administration."  But  not  so  to  our 
author.  The  Buke,  he  says,  had  an  army  that 
would  "  go  everywhere  and  do  anything,"  and 
England  "  should  have  had  the  courage,  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  defy  the  united 
legions  of  Prussia  and  Eussia."  Castlereagh's 
lack  of  courage  to  back  up  by  the  sword  his  re- 
sistance to  these  stipulations,  appears  then  to 
constitute  that  "sacrifice  of  great  moral  prin- 
ciples" for  which  "  no  Minister  can  ever  be  ex- 
cused." We  will  keep  this  conclusion  in  view, 
and  pass  on.  That  is  to  say — ^we  will  try  by 
the  law  brought  out  for  the  judgment  of 
Gastlereagh,  the  statesmen  whom  his  just  judge 
tries  by  a  lower  law  and  pronounces  more  than 
hlameless. 

It  is  an  object  with  our  author  to  show  that 
tiie  statesmen  whom  all  men  regard  as  anti- 
thetical have  in  fiict  carried  out  an  identical 
polity,  with  only  such  variations  as  would  arise 
ftom  their  very  different  temperaments.  He 
ndghi  have  set  out  upon  this  undertaking  by 
reminding  us  that  they  were  identical  in  tiieir 
inl  political  connections.  Palmerston  was  a 
p^itittan  hy  profession,  though  the  son  of  an 


Irish  peer.    Heir  to  no  great  property,  th6ugh 
to  a  long  pedigree — ^witii  the  name  even  of  a 
Saxon  king  at  the  root  of  his  genealogical  tree, 
and  the  blood  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  famous 
diplomatist,  in  his  veins — ^he  naturally  enough 
adopted  the  service  in  which  his  countrymen 
were  beginning,  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  to 
emulate  the  fortune  to  which  Bute  and  Dundas 
had  habituated  the   Scotch.     Thus  while  the 
young  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  acquiring  for  him- 
self, by  learned  researches  into  Greek  antiquities, 
the  prenomen  of  "  Athenian  "  and  the  Byronio 
title  of  ''travelled  Thane,"— Henry  Temple, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  was  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
bench  as  Member  for  the  Tory  rotten  borough 
of  Bletchingley,  and  Secretary-at-War  vice  Lord 
Gastlereagh,  whom  a  duel  with  Ganning  had 
compelled  to  a  brief  retirement,  from  which  he 
emerged  to  the  disastrous  dignity  of  Foreign 
Secretary.   Neither  as  orator,  politician,  nor  ad- 
ministrator did  the  young  Irishman  give  promise 
of  his  subsequent  reputation  in  each  capacity. 
The    hereafter    dashing    debater,    redoubtable 
Liberal,  and  martinet  Minister  was  content  to 
share,  and  almost  in  silence,  the  odium  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  the  Copenhagen  razzia, 
and  the  Peninsula  maladministration.     He  was 
a  member  of  that  Government — "a  precious 
compound  of  mediocrity  and  bigotry  " — by  which 
the  Earl  of  Ghatham  was  permitted  to  throw 
away  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  Earl 
of  Gambier  sent  to  seize  the  fleet  of  a  power 
with  which  we  were  not  at  war,  Sir  Arthur 
Weliesley  superseded  by  Sir  Hairy  Burrard,  and 
the  signature  of  England  aflixed  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.      Palmerston  was  thus  identified, 
even  more  closely  than  Aberdeen,  with  that 
r^itne    of  leaden    routine    at   home    and    of 
brazen  tyranny  abroad,  which  was  only  broken 
up    by    the    death    of   Gastlereagh    and    the 
return  of  Ganning  to  high  office.      Now  it  was 
that    Palmerston's  individual    sympathies  and 
convictions  were  to  be  tested.     They  stood  the 
test,  to  his  own  honour  and  the  gratification  of 
his  country.    He  sided  with  the  statesman  and 
the    genius,    the  natural  enemy  of   domestic 
stupidihr  and  foreign  despotism,  when    those 
splendid  characteristics  ensured  the  hatred  of  the 
King*  and  the  nobility,  without  ensuring  the 


*  Oar  author  (we  are  Borry  he  will  not  allow  ns  to 
name  him)  relates,  on  the  anthority  of  Count  Marcellus, 
the  French  Minister,  an  aneodote  of  Canning  which 
shows  how  conscious  he  was  of  his  iU-favour  with  the 
Court,  and  with  what  a  lofty  spirit  he  encountered  its 
oppooition ! — **  When  Canning  read  that  passage  of  the 
[fVench  King's]  Speech  in  whioh  it  was  deola^  thai 
the  just  uneasineas  of  France  would  he  ^spellad,  if  Fer- 
dinand were  at  liberty  to  give  his  people  free  institutions, 
which  could  only  emanate  from  hunself ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  Marcellus,  who  little  anticipated  the 
eflfect  such  a  sentence  would  produce,  he  wav^  the  do- 
cument above  his  head,  and  gloriously  exclaimed,  '  Miser- 
able ajdom !  A  king  free !  Do  you  know  of  one  who 
deserves  to  be  free  f  I  doubt  indeed  if  he  ever  ought  to 
be  free.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be  the  Minister  of 
Oeorge  the  Fourth  if  his  didce  were  free  f   Do  you  sup- 
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Bostaining  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  an 
opportunity  of  brilliant  distinction  and  irre- 
yersible  service.  Canning  mastered  the  opportu- 
nity, broke  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  proclaimed 
the  sympathy  of  England  with  Constitutionalism 
ererywhere,  and  proved  her  determination  to 
protect  a  constitutional  ally  from  the  hostility  of 
absolutist  neighbours,  even  to  the  risk  of  war. 
By  writing  a  few  despatches,  by  delivering  two 
or  three  great  speeches,  by  sending  the  Guards 
to  Lisbon,  Canning  did  all  this.  Palmerston 
stood  silent  by ;  but  that  he  did  stand  by,  and 
not  aloof  or  over  against,  gave  him  an  enauring 
place  in  the  affections  of  English  and  continental 
Liberals,  and  the  real  or  simulated  hatred  of  the 
illiberal.  At  the  grave  of  Canning,  the  hopes 
of  grief-stricken  Liberalism  turned  to  him,  as  to 
the  political  heir  of  the  statesman  who  had 
nations  for  his  mourners. 

He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  he 
was  80  fortunate  as  to  have  excited.  They  were 
probably  confined  to  words — ^for  the  Secretary- 
at-"War  was  now  become  only  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition ;  and  such  words  he  uttered  as  no 
less  astonished  his  fonxier  colleagues  than  gra- 
tified his  old  antagonists.  He  violently 
assailed  the  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  for  its  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, by  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  Foreign  Office  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Dudley,  the  Mend  and  suc- 
cessor of  Canning.  He  charged  them  with 
having  converted  England  from  being  ''  the 
patron  no  less  than  the  model  of  constitutional 
freedom  "  into  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  con- 
tinental despotism.  They  had  declined — as  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  done — ^to  interfere  between 
the  parties  that  were  just  plunging  Portugal 
and  Spain  into  civil  war :  Palmerston  accused 
them  first  of  non-interference,  and  then  of 
having  interfered  on  the  wrong  side.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  effected. 
So  fax  frt>m  objecting  to  acquiescence  in  its 
insidious  stipulations,  he  adduc^  the  concern  of 
the  Government  for  the  safety  of  Turkey  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  affinity  with  Absolutism. 
In  all  this--despite  its  inconastencies  with  some 
of  Canning's  most  emphatic  TUflTHma  of  inter- 
national policy — ^Liberals  saw  the  evidences  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  hearty  adoption  of  the  cause 
whose  champion  had  fallen  when  soaring  in  his 
"  pride  of  place." 

But  to  Palmerston  himself  soon  came  the  hour 
when  he  too  might  mount  to  a  height  as 
proud.  The  Wellington  Administration  fell. 
The  last  of  Aberdeen's  first  years  of  Eoreign 
Secretaryship  closed — but  not  till  they  had 
been  signalised  by  the  prompt  recognition  of 
Louis  Philippe,   citizen  King  of  the  French. 


pofle  that  he  can  forget  that  I  invariably  avoided  the 
or^es  of  his  youth — ^that  I  always  opposed  his  tastes  and 
his  fkvoarites  ?  He  hates  me  for  my  oppontion,  for  my 
political  attitude,  and  above  all — and  here  I  tell  you 
nothing  new— on  acoount  of  old  reooUections  of  his  do- 
mestic life.'  " 


The  supposed  enemy  of  Canning,  and  over- 
thrower  of  the  Canning  policy,  acted  in  this  most 
conspicuous  instance  upon  tiie  principle  whose 
simple  enunciation  by  Canning  had  appalled 
the  old-world  politicians — ^namely,  that  every 
nation  has  an  exclusive  right  in  the  selection 
of  its  own  Government.  But  a  still  more  bril- 
liant opportimity  of  giving  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  awaiting  tiie  advent  of  Palmerston 
to  office.  In  the  very  month  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Keform  Ministry,  the  Poles 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  violated  con- 
stitution. That  constitution  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  same  political  document 
which  accorded  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland;  and  to  that  docu- 
ment the  constitutional  monarchies  of  France 
and  England  were  something  more  than  witnesses. 
Of  course,  then,  the  Poles  looked  for  encourage- 
ment to  France  and  England.  Of  course,  too, 
English  Liberals  deemed  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  right  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Nevertheless,  the  months 
went  on  fix)m  November  to  August — ^the  Polish 
struggle  for  freedom  became  a  struggle  for 
existence — and  the  English  Minister  kept  silence. 
Memorials,  inquiries,  and  a  motion  for  papers, 
were  necessary  to  draw  from  him  even  the  bare 
assurance  that  whatever  obligations  were  im- 
posed upon  Kussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  was  nearly  twelve  months  later  when 
the  subject  was  revived  in  Parliament.  The 
assurance,  expanded  into  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  England  to  interfere,  was  renewed.  A  littie 
later,  however,  on  a  motion  by  Colonel  Evans,  the 
liberal  Foreign  Secretary  of  England  appeared 
to  defend  Eussia,  and  to  reproach  the  Poles  with 
having  been  the  aggressors — "  for  they  had  com- 
menced the  contest"  which  now  threatened  to  ter- 
minate only  in  their  annihilation.  Honourable 
members.  Conservative  as  well  as  Badical,  shrank 
from  leaving  a  gallant  people,  whose  rights  we 
had  at  least  recognised,  and  whose  sufferings  we 
commiserated,  to  this  dismal  logic  and  still 
more  dismal  prospect.  But  to  questions  prompted 
by  this  feelmg,  Palmerston  answered  wiUi  a 
provoking  precision — "  To  exterminate  Poland, 
either  morally  or  politically,  is  so  perfectly  im- 
practicable, that  I  think  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  attempted."  When, 
however,  even  this  awful  impossibility  appeared 
to  be  attempted  by  the  vindictive  conqueror, 
who  now  refused  to  show  mercy  as  before  he 
had  refused  to  hold  conference.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston absolutely  apologised  for  Russian  severities, 
asserted  the  magnanimity  of  the  Czar,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  grant  for  the  relief  of  the  frigi- 
tives  who  thronged  to  our  shores.  In  another 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  acknow- 
ledged again  the  abstract  right  of  England  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  had  accused  of 
aggression,  and  stated  that  that  "opinion  "had  been 
communicated  to  the  Russian  Government,  and 
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that  France  adhered  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  while  Austria  and  Prussia 
supported  that  of  Bussia.  He  did  not,  however, 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
formally  declined  the  offer  of  France  to  make  an 
int^rventiononbehalf  of  Poland,  while  it  could  yet 
be  made  with  effect — an  offer  that  is  now  known 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Austria* — and  that  on 
the  express  ground  that  the  relations  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James  with  the  Ck)urt  of  St.  Peters- 
burg were  "amicable  and  satisfactory,"  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  over  Poland  were 
"indisputable."  If  he  had  made  this  addition  to 
his  statement,  he  would  only  have  established 
as  a  conviction  what  must  already  have  entered 
as  a  suspicion  into  many  minds-— the  suspicion, 
ilamely,  that  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  the 
friend  of  Canning  had  already  fallen  to  the  prac- 
tical level  of  the  colleague  of  "Wellington;  that 
the  names  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen  might 
express  diverse  affinities,  but  not  diverse  pro- 
ducts. As  a  visible  result,  not  Aberdeen,  nor 
scarcely  Castlereagh,  could  have  conducted  to  a 
worse  than  the  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality. 
Unhappily,  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
review  of  the  whole  Thirty  Years  conducts  us. 
As  it  is  in  the  first  chapter,  so  it  is  to  the  last. 
There  is  a  difference  visible  enough  between  the 
methods  in  which  the  two  statesmen  conduct 
affiairs — as  great  a  difference  as  in  the  aspect  of 
ttie  two  men ;  the  one  —  according  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  great  revealer  of  ourselves  to  our- 
selves —  old,  awkward,  ill-dressed,  reserved, 
haughty ;  the  other — according  to  the  universal 
knowledge — juvenile  (at  seventy-threq),  gay, 
elegant,  affable,  and  insolent.  Aberdeen  is  all 
coobess,  quietude,  forbearance,  and  obstinate 
conciliation  —  while  Palmerston  is  ever  hot, 
ostentatious,  noisy,  sometimes  energetic  in  action, 
quick  at  repartee,  but  for  the  most  part  iU- 
fimed,  and  therefore  unsuccessful.  The  one  is 
known  by  that  empiric  "  settlement "  of  the 
Eastern  question  which  nearly  ruptured  our 
amity  with  France — ^the  other,  by  his  persistence 
and  success  in  the  solution  of  oxir  differences 
with  the  United  States.  Each  has  kept  the 
peace  of  the  world,  though  one  is  supposed  to 
have  been  indifferent  as  the  other  inordinately 
averse  to  war:  it  took  their  united  exertions 
to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  they  had  singly 
contrived  to  avert.  Both  have  admirers  at  home. 


*  It  18  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  book  under  review, 
that  Anstria  has  never  been  blind  to  her  perils  from 
Konon  ambitioii,  and  has  even  been  willing  to  exchange 
ber  own  nnlawftil  acquisitions  of  territory  for  security 
from  the  ndghbour  she  has  at  the  same  time  gained. 
Thos  it  is  said  of  the  partition  and  repartition  of  Poland  : 
*'In  this  case,  as  in  others,  indeed,  where  Russia  has  been 
cODcemed,  Austria  has  fr^uenUy  erred,  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  of  doing  wrong  as  from  a  fear  of  doing 
Tight.  Bussia  and  Fttissia  have  generally  joined  toge- 
tb<9r;  and  then  Austria  has  been  dragged  with  them. 
This  was  seen  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland;  it  was 
Mm  as  clearly  at  the  second;  it  was  seen  still  more 
opmly  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna." 


and  both  appear  to  have  made  England  of  im- 
portance abroad  —  the  one,  by  impressing  on 
all  her  dealings  his  own  upright,  pacific,  and  yet 
firm  disposition ;  the  other,  by  intimidating  the 
weak  and  irritating  the  strong.  To  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  both  there  appertains,  however, 
the  same  sinister  characteristic  and  the  same 
melancholy  result.  They  have  confided,  in 
common,  for  the  maintenance  of  European  order, 
on  a  good  imderstanding  with  the  despotic 
Powers ;  and  they  have  permitted,  if  they  have 
not  promoted,  the  destruction  of  those  frree  States 
by  which  even  a  higher  end  would  be  far  more 
surely  attained.  The  language  and  attitude  of 
Canning  broke  up  the  conspiracy  of  sovereigns 
against  their  subjects,  and  inspired  the  exertions, 
without  exaggerating  the  hopes,  of  nations 
struggling  to  be  free.  Under  the  rule  of  his  suc- 
cessors— it  is  a  significant  circumstance — ancient 
peoples  and  cities  have  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe;  and  efforts  at  self-liberation 
proved  almost  invariably  abortive.  The  acces- 
sion of  Canning  to  power  was  the  signal  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  international  relations  of 
Europe — the  signal  of  resistance  to  despotic 
aggressions  upon  national  rights.  *'  Thirty 
Years  "  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  his  death, — 
and  behold,  there  is  not  a  free  constitution  east 
of  the  Ehine ;  Bussian  influence  has  ruled  unre- 
sisted over  Central  Europe;  and  was  about  to 
establish  itself  in  formal  domination  upon  the 
Bosphorus,  when  arrested  by  the  march  of  armies. 
The  steps  by  which  this  dreary  uniformity  of 
result  has  been  reached,  are  marked  by  a  page 
or  two,  sometimes  only  by  a  few  lines,  in  the 
"History"  before  us:  it  is  to  the  diplomatic 
squabbles  and  domestic  factioii-fights  of  the 
period, — our  miserable  interventions  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  our  famous  expedition  to  the 
Morea, — that  the  historian  devotes  his  faculty 
of  exposition  and  embellishment.  Prom  the 
Downing-street  stand-point,  such  a  view  of 
relative  proportions  may  be  natural  enough; 
but  to  us,  standing  on  the  common  democratic 
floor, — seeing  nothing  of  importance  in  changes 
of  dynasty,  territory,  or  administration,  but  as 
they  affect  the  universal  lasting  interests  of 
nations, — ^it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  events  thus  left  in  the  shade  of  blue- 
books  and  forgotten  debates. 

There  remained,  even  after  the  bulletin,  '*  Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw,"  a  fragment  and  memorial  of 
Polish  nationality  in  the  free  State  of  Cracow — 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  ''miserable  little  government;" 
to  his  constituents,  as  ''  a  lamp  of  freedom  in 
the  midst  of  despotism."  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  Eussia,  Auslaia,  and  Prussia,  had  led  to  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that  "  the 
town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  be  for  ever 

fr^e,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral 

No  armed  force  to  be  introduced  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever."  The  exhaustive  explicitness 
of  this  engagement  did  not  prevent  Eussia  occu- 
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pying  Cracow  during  the  war  of  1831 — ^nor 
eyen  its  triple  occupation^  five  years  later,  hj 
the  forces  of  the  three  Powers.  In  the  one  case, 
a  military  advantago — ^in  the  other,  the  right  of 
search  for  fugidres — ^was  held  by  the  authors  of 
the  infraoti<»i  to  be  excluded  from  the  number 
of  posdble  "  pretences."  On  the  first  occasion. 
Lord  Falmerston  made  no  remark — on  the  second, 
no  remonstrance,  because,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
*'  it  was  difficult  to  give  effect  to  remonstrance." 
But  this  reason  must  have  been  a  reflection,  not 
a  motire — for,  when  first  interpellated  (March, 
1836),  he  declared  the  occupation  to  be  of  quite 
a  temporary  character ;  and  went  on  to  suggest 
circumstances  palliating,  if  not  justifying,  the 
act  which  he  admitted  was  contrary  to  treaty. 
A  month  later,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  that  a  consul  be  sent  to  Cracow,  as  a 
check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  consuls,  and  as  a  joint 
representetive  with  the  French  consul  of  the 
two  "Western  Powers,  who  were  parties  equally 
with  the  Northern  Powers  to  the  establishment 
of  Cracow,  "With  this  natural  and  forcible  pro- 
position Lord  Palmerston  volunteered  com- 
pliance, and  Sir  Stratford  withdrew  his  motion. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  in  that 
session  of  Parliament,  nor  imtil  March  22nd, 
1837;  when  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
elicited  that  Lord  Palmerston  "had  altered  his  in- 
tention, had  not  sent  a  consul  or  agent  to  Cracow, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  do  so." 
Thereupon  Lord  Dudley  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  papers  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been 
an  awkward  confession  for  an  English  Minister 
to  make,  that  Austria  had  refused  to  recognise 
an  English  consul,  accredited  to  an  independent 
State.  When  the  motion  was  to  have  been 
brought  on.  Lord  Palmerston  absented  himself 
and  the  House  was  counted  out.  A  second 
occupation  of  Cracow,  ending  in  its  absorption 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846 ;  a  few  days  before  the  infamous 
proclamation  in  which  an  Austrian  prefect 
offered  moneys  to  the  Polish  peasants  for  the 
heads  of  their  landlords.  Lord  Palmerston 
again  made  himself  answerable  for  the  due 
regard  of  treaties.  He  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  "he  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  that  must 
animate  the  Governments  of  Austria,  of  Prussia, 
and  of  Russia,  to  believe  that  they  could  feel 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  deal  with  Cracow 
otherwise  than  Cracow  was  entitled  by  treaty 
engagements  to  be  dealt  with."  He  explicitly 
assured  the  House,  that  "  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Gk)vemment  everything  should  be  done 
to  ensure  a  due  respect  being  paid  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna."  He  even 
besought  the  House  not  to  be  influenced  by  Mr. 
Hume's  distrust  of  Austrian  intentions:  "he 
was  in  possession  of  better  information  than 
Mr.  Hume,  and  was  convinced  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow  was  only  temporary."    This  was 


in  the  last  month  of  the  session  of  1846.  Par- 
liament was  informed  on  its  reassembling  in 
1847,  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
that  Austria  had  incorporated  Cracow,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  had  protested.  The 
Minister  who  declined  to  remonstrate  against 
occupation,  because  remonstranoe  would  have 
been  inadequate  and  ineffectual,  "protests" 
against  the  absorption  by  which  that  occupation 
was  naturally  consummated.  It  is  observable, 
too,  that  on  this,  as  on  a  former  occasion.  Lord 
Painerston  had  declined  the  offer  of  France  to 
resist  with  England  the  violation  of  the  Euro- 
pean rights  involved  in  the  violation  of  the 
safety  guaranteed  to  Polish  independence  by  a 
European  compact. 

Independent  Poland  had  disappeared,  even  to 
its  last  "fantastic  remnant."  But  Hungary, 
her  neighbour,  was  still  a  free  kingdom,  though 
its  crown  was  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser;  and  while  France  and  Germany  yet 
slumbered  in  their  chains,  there  waa  seen  beyond 
the  Danube  an  ancient  constitution  putting  forth 
its  powers  for  the  recovery  of  a  gallant  people 
from  an  insidious  bondage.  In  the  last  month 
of  1 847,  the  Hungarian  Diet  reassembled.  Such 
was  its  composition  that  it  was  foreseen  a 
Ministry  independent  of  Austrian  influences 
would  soon  be  established,  and,  probably, 
oi^anic  changes  effected.  These  re4nilt8  were 
realised  with  such  pacific  rapidity  that  on  the 
21st  of  March,  Mr.  BlackwcU,  our  Minister  in 
the  Hungarian  capital,  reported  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  at  Vienna,  "  the  revolution  is  complete." 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Ponsonby  wrote  to  Lord 
Palmerston  (May  3rd),  "The  great  object  of 
dread  to  the  Hungarians  is  the  Rtmian  power." 
This  announcement,  so  inexplicable  and  ominous, 
appears  to  have  drawn  frx)m  his  lordship  only 
this  very  general  admonition  to  "  the  Auitriam 
power :" — "  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Austrian  Grovemment  may  be  able  to  pursne  a 
course  of  policy  which  may  keep  together,  and 
reunite  in  a  closer  and  firmer  manner,  those 
discordant  elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
whose  differences  seem  at  present  to  threaten  it 
with  dissolution.  But  such  a  result  can  hardly 
be  accomplished,  as  some  persons  about  the 
Court  of  Vienna  appear  to  think,  by  military 
force  alone."  Already  he  had  been  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  why  a  Eussian  army  had  invaded  the 
Moldo-Wailachian  principalities  (immediately 
adjoining  the  Hungarian  territory).  He  replied, 
that  the  Russian  army  had  entered  at  the  request 
of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  to  maintain  the  quiet 
of  the  provinces,  and  without  orders  from  St. 
Petersburg ;  that  the  corps  was  not  large,  and 
its  stay  would  be  but  short.  He  did  not  add 
that  he  said  this  on  the  authority  of  the 
Eussian  Ambassador  in  London,  nor  that  he 
had  been  forewarned  by  Lord  Ponsonby  of 
an  apprehension  of  Eussian  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary.   That  warning  was  repeated  in  a  l^ter 
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olosi&gwitib  this  emphatic  sentence:  ''I  will 
add  that  I  think  the  Emperor  of  Bossia  will 
give  the  strongest  support   to  the  Austrians, 
^ould  they  be  attacked  anywhere  by  a  power 
likely  to  put  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  danger." 
Still  Lord  Palmerston  concealed  fh)m  the  Bri- 
tish public  the   doubt  thus  cast  upon  Baron 
BnmoVs  good  feith;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  demanded  more  explicit  information  fix>m 
that  personage.    By  this  time  (December),  the 
Austrian  Gh>yemment  haying  re-established  itself 
at  Vienna,  and  substituted  Francis  Joseph  for 
Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  was  making  open  but  un- 
saoo^sM  war  upon  Hungary — ^whose  Enyoy 
Plenipotentiary  thereupon  oflGKPed  "  to  afford  to 
the  Cabinet  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  accurate 
information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  in  the  hopes  tiiat  if  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  should 
take  o(^:nisance  of  the  same,  preliminary  nego- 
tiations may  be  entered  into  of  a  nature  to  con- 
solidate order  in  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,    and  to    re-establish   that  tranquillity 
which  has  been  violently  disturbed  by  insane 
intrigues,  and  which  threatens  to  give  way  to  a 
revolution,  of  which  the  ^ects  will  be  felt 
through  one-third  of  Europe,  unless  respect  for 
the  laws  and  for  plighted  faith  shall  prevail 
against  the  unskilful  endeayours  and  foolhardy 
experiments  of  a  policy  at  once  reyolutionary 
and  reactionary."     To  this  communication  his 
Lordship  replied,  by  the  Under-Secretary:  "  The 
British  Cbvemment  has  no  knowledge  of  Hun- 
gary, except  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  any  communication 
which  you  have  to  make  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  inter- 
conrse  between  Great  Britain  and  Himgary, 
should  therefore  be  made  through  Baron  Keller, 
the  representatiye  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  this  Court."      The  Hungarian  Envoy's  re- 
joinder reminded  his  Lordrfiip,  by  quotations 
from   documents   of  unimpeachable  authority, 
"that  Hungary  neyer  formed  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire;''  and  that  England  had  her- 
mAf  acknowledged  as  much  by  mediating,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  their  soyereign.    Almost  word  for 
word.   Lord  Palmerston  responded  as  before. 
This  remarkable  correspondence  was  not  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  neither  was  it  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  writers :  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  Vienna !  it  constituted  Lord  Palmer- 
•ton's  soUtary  and  significant  reply  to  Lord 
Ponsonby's  warnings  of  Russian  intervention, 
■nd  implied  request  for  instructions. 
^  Before  another  month  had  elapsed,  the  Bus- 
sims  had  passed  from  Turkish  into  Himgarian 
teniUny.    Our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
in  ooncert  with  the  French  Ambassador,  in- 
stantly put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Forte,  and  with  the  Home  Qoyermnent.    This 
wia  the  English  Beeretaiy's  reply — of  Spartan 
bveyifty,  if  not  of  Spartan  spirit  :— 


VUeouiU  Falmenhn  io'Sif  8ira(fofd  Camdng. 

Feb.  26, 1849. 
I  have  to  observe  to  yonr  ExeelleiK^,  on  thiB  matter, 
that  nndoubtedly  the  pasBage  of  Euman  troops  throoffh 
TorkiBh  territoi^,  for  the  purpose  of  interferenee  in  the 
dvil  war  in  the  Austrian  dominions^  was  an  infraction  ci 
the  neutrality  which  the  Porte  had  determined  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  that  civil  war,  and  was  a  fit  subject  of  re« 
monstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Porte. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter  he  says, 
in  the  Commons,  the  *'  Russians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  towns ; 
they  did  not,  I  think,  take  any  other  part  in  the 
hostilities  going  on."  A  mon^  later  he  receives 
information  from  St.  Petersburg  which  must,  at 
least,  have  shaken  his  reliance  on  Baron 
Brunow,  but  did  not  shake  him  fit)m  his  policy 
of  inaction  and  reticence.  Another  week  elapses, 
and  the  warning  voices  from  Constantinople  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  echoed  fit)m  Vienna :  "With- 
out being  able  to  state  positively,"  writes  Mr. 
Magennis, ''  that  the  required  military  assistance 
has  been  asked  for  on  the  one  side,  and  promised 
on  the  other,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  arrange- 
ments of  that  nature  haye  beeii  %oipe  to  between 
the  Government  hei^  and  the  €0biDet  of  St. 
Petersburg."  Foui;'  d«^  after  comes  the  official 
announcement  of  Russttoi  intervention,  re- 
peated, with  details,  within,  some  sixty  hours. 
And  at  length  Lord  Palmers^n  coqununicates 
to  the  House  of  Commons  this  inteBigence  of 
events  which  give  the  ,  lie  to  bis  Bussi^ 
authority.  He  accompanied  the  iiifonnatiQa 
with  the  statement,  "Her  Majesty's^ Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  steps  to  offer  their  med^tion 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  thaAustrian 
Gbvemment  had  no  desire  for  such  mediation." 
He  did  not  add  that  Hungary  did  earnestly  de- 
sire such  mediation,  and  had  been  coldly  re- 
pulsed— ^nor  that  within  a  few  days  past 
Htmgary  had  asked  the  Queen  of  England  to 
nominate  a  Sovereign  to  the  throne  vacated  by 
Austrian  perjury:  a  fact  learnt  for  the  first 
time  from  Kossuth's  speeches  in  England.  Kor 
did  he  add  that  he  had  abstained  from  remon- 
strance with  Bussia.  Yet  so  it  was.  This  was 
Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  our  Ambassador's 
notification : — 

Much  as  Her  Miyesty*8  Gorenunent  regpret  ibis  inter- 
ference of  Busua,  &e  causes  which  have  led  to  it^  and 
the  effects  which  it  may  prodoce,  they,  nevertheless^  have 
not  considered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  at  present 
calls  fbr  any  formal  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  matter. 

There  was  yet  another  nation  immediately 
affected  by  this  general  violation  of  national 
rights.  Turkey  was,  if  not  disjposed  to  aid  the 
Hungarians,  quite  averse  to  being  made  an  in- 
strument of  their  destruction.  The  Porte  abso- 
lutely refused  to  the  Austrians  permission  to 
re-organize  their  broken  forces  in  Turkish 
territory ;  and  in  this  the  Porte  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  Sir  Strat- 
ford the  approval  of  his  superior  at  home.  But 
when   the  Porte  was  disposed  to  resist   the 
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Eussian  use  of  her  proyinceB,  or  retaliate  by 
aiding  the  Hungarians,  the  British  Minister 
urged  neutrality  and  submission.  So  unequal 
was  the  measure  meted  out  to  the  different  in- 
truders into  Moldavia,  that  General  Bem,  having 
followed  the  retreating  Bussians  over  the  Turkish 
frontier,  Turkish  troops  were  sent  to  compel  his 
retirement.  At  this  juncture,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  the 
Turkish  ministry  were  alike  disgusted  with  the 
part  they  had  to  play  under  Downing-street  dic- 
tation— ^but  the  play  was  played  out,  even  to 
the  tragic  end. 

We  do  not  forget  that  before  that  catastrophe 
had  come.  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  in  the 
Commons  a  speech  inspired  with  generous  sym- 
pathy for  Hungary,  and  fraught  with  wise  mo- 
nitions to  Austria ; — ^nor  that  when  it  had  come, 
or  was  just  impending,  he  offered  the  mediation 
which  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  offering 
because  it  was  sure  of  rejection,  or  because  it  was 
undeserved ; — nor  that  his  most  untimely  appeal 
to  Austrian  clemency  brought  only  insult  to 
England  and  heavier  cruelties  to  Hungary. 
Neither  must  we  forget  that  he  offered  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  congratulations  to  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
in  Hungary; — ^nor  that  he  reiterated  his  im- 
perious advice  to  the  Porte,  against  any  show  of 
friendHnew  for  the  Hungarians; — nor  that  he 
maintained  to  the  last  page  of  the  blue-book  his 
cordial  manner  with  that  Baron  Brunow  who  had 
so  unscrupulously  imposed  on  his  credulity. 

The  story  of  Hungary  runs  on  into  that  of 
Turkey  and  the  refugees.  The  biographer  of 
Palmerston  appears  to  desire  for  his  Lordship  the 
honour  of  saving  from  their  arrogant  pur- 
suers those  illustrious  fugitives.  His  Lordship 
has  himself  appropriated  it,  with  blushing  self- 
gratulations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  blue-books,  the 
whole  credit  of  that  affair  appertains  to  the  Porte 
—or,  if  to  any  foreign  personage,  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning.  Thirteen  days  did  Sir  Stratford's  urgent 
application  for  authority  equal  to  the  exigency 
lie  unanswered  at  the  English  Eoreign  Office ! 
Thirteen  days  did  the  British  Cabinet  occupy  in 
deliberations  on  a  question  which  any  Enghsh- 
man,  of  any  party,  would  have  answered  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation — ^with  every  moment 
hundreds  of  precious  lives  hanging,  or  seem- 
ing to  hang,  in  jeopardy !  And  of  this  Cabinet, 
a  member,  and  the  mouthpiece,  was  the  Minister 
whose  promptitude  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in 
the  waters  of  Greece,  was  so  nearly  enkindling 
war  between  the  sister  nations  of  the  "West. 

"We  should  like  to  tell  also  the  stoiy  of  Italy — 
the  story  of  how  the  Roman  Republic  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Sicilian  Liberals  abandoned — 
to  tell  ity  that  is,  as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  as 
we  have  spelled  it  out  frx)m  the  Parliamentary 
papers.  In  justice  to  himself,  as  a  professed 
historian,  our  Foreign  Secretary's  eulogist  should 
have  thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  darkness  of 


suspicion  that  rests  upon  those  unhappy  tarans- 
actions.  Is  it  true  that  it  was  the  British  Qo* 
vemment  which  suggested  the  Erench  expedition 
to  Rome  ?  That  they  acquiesced  in  it — that  they 
even  desired  **  the  restoration  of  the  Pope" — we 
know  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  published 
despatch.  In  the  case  of  Sicily,  we  know,  frt)m 
eqiially  invincible  informants,  that  the  most 
explicit  recognition  was  given  to  that  Constitu- 
tional Qovemment  which  the  Sicilians  erected 
in  Eebruary  1 848,  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  our- 
selves in  1812 — that  our  mediation  was  offered 
and  accepted  by  the  Constitutionalists  and  their 
rejected  sovereign — ^that  we,  as  mediators,  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  which  our  clients  had 
bravely  fought — and  that  the  sufferings  which 
they  endured,  despite  the  promise  of  an  amnesty, 
drew  from  us  only  a  feeble  remonstrance,  which 
was  answered  by  an  insolent  Neapolitan  de- 
fiance. The  scenes  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Letters  consummated  a  revolution  commenced 
under  British  encouragement. 

It  is  to  the  publication  of  those  famous 
Letters,  in  the  form  of  friendly  communications 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  their  circulation  by  Lord 
Palmerston  among  the  Courts  of  Europe,  that 
the  biographer  of  these  statesmen  traces,  whim- 
sically enough,  their  present  conjunction.  He 
needed  not  to  have  sought  in  so  accidental  a 
circumstance  the  occasion  of  an  event  he  has 
shown  to  have  been  predestined  by  deep-laid 
tendencies.  It  would  have  become  him  better 
to  have  shown  why  he  so  warmly  praises 
politicians  whose  coalition  even  less  tiian  their 
antagonism  promises  to  carry  out  his  own 
favourite  theory  of  European  relations.  That 
theory  is  —  he  shall  state  it  presentiy  in  his 
own  well-chosen  words — ^that  the  partition  of 
Poland  has  given  a  moral  and  political  shock 
to  the  whole  continental  system,  from  which  it 
can  never  recover,  till  retribution  has  overtaken 
the  criminal,  or  restitution  has  been  made  to  the 
despoiled.  It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  him 
to  have  shown  that  the  statesmen  who  have 
divided  for  a  whole  generation  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  relations  had  no  share  in  this  crime, 
have  consistentiy  denoimced  it,  and  have  lost  no 


opportunity  of  compelling  expiation,— or  to  have 
abstained  from  commending  them,  as  he  does,  to 
the  uncritical  confidence,  tiie  patriotic  affection, 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nor  is  that  all.  On 
the  career  of  one  of  those  statesmen  there  rests 
a  deeper  blot  than  can  be  made  by  an  error  in. 
political  judgment,  or  even  by  a  lack  of  generous 
sentiment.  Lord  Palmerston  is  impeached  of  a 
misdemeanor  heavier  than  that  of  insensibility- 
to  the  best  interests  of  Europe,  or  of  mistaken 
unfaithfulness  to  the  honour  of  England.  We 
do  not  mean  the  accusation  which  Mi,  TJrquhart 
shrieks  after  him  with  the  relentiess  energy  of 
profound  conviction,  or  of  malignant  madness. 
That  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  shade  which 
begins  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Pal* 
merston    in    the    sight    of  no   contemptible 
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minority.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  sub- 
served the  cause  of  Eussia,  as  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal autocracy,  and  abused  the  sympathies  of 
his  oountr3rmen,  by  an  habitual  concealment  or 
wippresaion  of  contemporary  facts.  It  is  re- 
marked that,  by  confession  and  by  practice,  he  is 
tiie  defSender  of  secret  diplomacy ;  and  that  by 
secrecy,  by  the  temporary  strangulation  of 
temporary  ignorance,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,  have  suffered  under  the  eyes  of 
sympathising,  friendly  nations.  It  is  argued 
that,  as  Palmerston  is  too  shrewd  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  finest  of  a 
Nesselrode  or  a  Schwartzenburg — ^too  strong 
to  have  been  bound  against  his  ^vill  by  diplo- 
matic conventionalisms — ^he  must  have  been  in- 
different or  hostile  to  the  peoples,  professions  of 
sympathjr  with  whom  kept  him  in  the  office 
than  which  there  is  no  grander  in  Europe;  kept 
him  there  despite  intrigue,  faction,  and  failure. 
Our  historian  is  so  far  tainted  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  region  from  which  he  chooses  to 
survey  his  theme,  as  to  acknowledge,  without 
apologising  for,  the  practice  of  concealment, 
reserve,  and  dissimulation  by  Foreign  Ministers. 
But  he  has  elsewhere  said,  the  reputation  of 
our  statesmen  is  of  greater  importance  than 
their  measures.  In  the  spirit  of  that  sentence,  he 
should  have  undertaken  the  vindication  of  his 
PoUnx  from  the  impeachment  from  only  a  minor 
count  of  which  he  defends  Ids  Castor.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  painful  anomalies  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  career  abounds.  We 
have  therefore  set  them  forth  anew,  less  to  ex- 
pose the  pernicious  defectiveness  of  a  useful 
book  than  to  strengthen  the  swelling  demand 
for  explanation. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  in  a  prominent 
idea  of  this  history  we  heartily  agree ;  and  as  it 
is  no  less  timely  in  appearance  than  forcible  in 
expression,  our  remaining  space  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  its  reproduction  : — 

The  seoond  partition  of  Poland  was  even  more 
fhamolcM  than  the  first,  for  it  was  made,  as  the  present 
attack  on  Turkey  has  been  made,  for  the  express  pur- 
poieof  preventing  reform.  King  Stanislaus  Augustus 
had  jnst  ^ven  the  Poles  a  constitution,  which  Barke  has 
immortalised  in  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,    The  most  violent  abases  had  been  removed ; 


order  established ;  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles 
abandoned;  legisUtorial  chambers  instituted;  a  fidr 
prospect,  such  as  made  Burke  exult,  for  the  future  of 
Poland  seemed  dawning.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? The  rapadty  and  jealousy  of  Russia  were 
roused,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  crowned  heads 
affected  such  horror  of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  French 
Republicans,  a  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed.    .  .  . 

There  was  no  pretence  of  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
sulgects  of  King  StanisUus  Augustus  being  attacked, 
when  this  seoond  outrage  was  committed.  These  blas- 
phemous vindicators  of  monarchical  authority  kept  no 
terms  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  interference  woe 
expreeahf  to  subvert  a  constitution.  Thus  the  struggle 
between  despots  and  constitutions  had  already  begun ; 
Catherine  of  Rusna  phuied  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
absolutism  of  Europe,  and  was  there,  as  ever,  firmly 
seconded  by  her  faithful  ally,  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia.  At  this  time,  as  in  1772,  the  Russians  were 
victorious  over  Turkey.  The  fiite  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  then  in  the  balance,  and  for  the  first  time^we  behold 
the  English  Ministry  awakened  to  the  necesdty  ot 
rescuing  Constantinople  from  the  hands  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Pitt  stirred  up  the  old  jealousy  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  by  his  interposition  the  triumphant  legions 
were  stopped  in  their  victorious  march.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  discern  the  intimate  connexion  that  there  has 
ever  been  between  Turkey  and  Poland.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  was  useless  to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
the  south,  if  she  were  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
impeded in  the  west.  He  did  not  see  that  to  rescue 
I'urkey  it  was  necessary  to  save  Poland.  All  the 
calamities  of  this  century  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
there  been  a  powerfol  constitutional  monarchy  at  War- 
saw, relying  for  its  independence,  not  on  treaties,  but  on 
the  impetuous  blood  of  Sarmatia.  And  such  there  might 
have  been.  The  materials  were  abundant,  they  were 
even  taking  the  form  of  vitality,  when  the  unscrupulous 
hand  of  Catherine  rent  them  asunder,  and  she  gorged 
her  voracious  appetite  with  the  remains.  The  hour  of 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  has  been  that  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  As  they  have  &llen  together, 
so  ought  they  to  rise  together . 

Like  the  unfortunate  Margaret  of  Ai\jou,  in  Shakes- 
pear's  Richard  III.,  or  like  the  Fs^  in  Greek  tragedy, 
the  figure  of  Poland  cannot  by  any  artifice  or  crime  be 
prevented  from  disturbing  the  visions  of  power  and 
dominion  in  which  the  tyrants  of  modem  Europe 
would  indulge;  and  the  spectre  of  a  noble  nation, 
cowardly  murdered,  haunts  them  to  their  doom.  We 
may  wdl  tremble  when  we  look  back  through  so  many 
stormy  yoan,  and  trace  the  terrible  evils  which  have 
sprung  from  that  g^reat  public  crime ;  and  on  seeing  the 
retributive  punishment  which  impends  over  the  tided 
descendants  of  those  wl^  perpetrated  that  iniquity,  we 
may  humbly  and^^^MoMy  rec<^^»i8e  the  justice  of  Heaven. 


THE    GREAT    AMERICAN   HTIMBT]^^. 


America  may  justly  boast,  and  does  boast,  of 
extraordinary  facilities  for  the  production  of 
nKmsten  of  all  kinds.  One  would  think,  by 
the  parade  of  vastness  so  persevoringly  made 
by  oar  transatlantic  Mends,  that  the  recognized 
and  popular  notion  of  greatness  is  with  them,  or 
a  tolerably  large  section  of  them  at  least,  iden- 
tical with  bigness.  The  biggest  specimen  of 
every  describable  or  indescribable  thing  in  exist* 


ence  is  American  or  Yankee.  Their  liewspapers 
are  "  the  largest  newap^piers  in  aU^reation*' — 
their  steam-boats  are  ojiewuredj  not  by  the  foot 
rule,  but  by  the  land-surv«jM)r'&  chain,  stretching 
so  many  fractions  of  a  mile — ^their  hotels  are  a 
conglomerate  of  desirable  residences  of  which 
a  traveller  needs  a  map  in  order  to  find  his  way 
home  after  he  has  got  within  doors — their  works 
of  art  for  public  view  are  panoramas  stretching 
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"a  Sabbath-day's  journey"  or  more — ^their  sea 
serpents  are  so  long  that  while  the  mouth  of 
one  is  yawning  to  swallow  a  man-of-war,  the 
captain  on  deck  stands  in  need  of  his  telescope 
that  he  may  catch  a  look  at  the  tail — their  tall 
men  run  to  such  a  marvellous  height  that  they 
hare  to  get  up  a  ladder  to  shave  themselves, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Where  the  same  tendency  to  mon- 
strosity is  not  demonstrable  by  sheer  bigness, 
the  modest  Yankee  intensifies  exaggeration  in 
some  analogous  way: — when  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  travel  ho  *'  concludes  to  locomote" 
at  the  rate  of  greased  lightning : — when  he 
trots  his  prairie  steed  he  passes  the  milestones 
BO  rapidly  that  to  the  astonished  stranger  from 
the  old  country,  who  sits  by  his  side,  they  ap- 
pear close  together  like  the  grave-stones  in  a 
churchyard  : — ^when  he  does  battle  he  licks  his 
.  adversary  "  slick,"  and  **  chaws  him  up"  terri- 
tory and  all : — ^when  he  competes  in  rivalry  with 
his  neighbours,  he  "whips  the  universe:" — 
and  when  he  is  boastful,  and  that  is  always,  he 
challenges  the  "  univarsal  airth."  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  growth  and  prevalence  of 
this  grandiose  and  mouthing  conceit — for  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  is  never  without  its  incarnated 
embodiments — Yankeedom  exhibits  now  and 
then  some  startling  developments  of  human 
character;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  most  monster  humbug  of  our  time,  or  of  all 
times,  is  an  American.  Compared  to  Bamum, 
CagUostro  himself  was  a  blundering  novice,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
tender  conscience.  More  than  any  other  im- 
postor Bamum  has  humbugged  the  world ;  but 
he  has  a  more  distinguished  claim  to  notice  than 
his  predecessors  from  the  fact  that,  more  than 
they  all,  the  fabricator  of  the  sham  mermaid, 
of  Washington's  nurse,  of  the  mock  dwarf  abor- 
tion, has  succeeded  ii^  humbugging  himself. 
While  plundering  the  public  of  bo(£  hemispheres 
by  the  agency  of  the  most  outrageous  and  ela- 
borate lies,  and  swindling  mankind  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  delusion,  he  has  laid  the  flattering 
imction  to  his  soul  that  he  is  a  practical  moralist 
and  a  devout  Christian.  Blind  as  a  mole  to  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  good  Mth, — while  he 
robs  his  own  fellow-countrymen  and  ours  by 
false  proclamations,  he  makes  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  expound  the  Scriptures  periodically 
to  his  miserable  accomplices  in  villany;  and 
having  enriched  himself  by  the  life-long  practice 
of  the  grossest  frauds,  pantdes  himself  upon  the 
platform  as  the  apostle  of  temperance,  or  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  preacher  of  religion  and  virtue. 
It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  career  of  such  a 
living  libel  upon  all  that  is  manly  in  humanity 
— and  if  we  do  not  greatly  err  it  wiU  be  found 
in  the  end  j&»ught  with  the  retribution  which 
awaits  him — ^that  he  should  be  urged  by  his 
wretched  concdt  to  even  such  a  partial  avowal 
of  his  moral  obliquities  as  his  autobiography 
sets  forth.    A  more  certain  expedient  for  en- 


suring the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  all 
honest  men  could  hardly  have  been  deviaed. 
He  will  ultimately  take  his  stand  in  the  social 
rank  according  to  testimony  of  his  own  pro- 
ducing, and  that  stand  will  be  among  the  swin- 
dlers, blacklegs,  blackguards,  pickpockets,  and 
thimble-riggers  of  his  day,  and  if  he  soar  above 
them  in  popular  estimation  it  will  be  only  from 
the  possession  of  superior  craft  and  cunning. 

''  Remy  quocunquemodo  rem,^^  has  been  Bar- 
num's  motto  and  principle  of  action  from  the 
first  dawn  of  reason  to  the  present  hour ;  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  money  he  has  dedicated  his  whole 
being,  soul  and  body.  For  money  he  ransacked 
the  ITnited  States,  north  and  south,  preaching 
here,  lecturing  there,  blacking  his  brazen  face 
and  chaunting  Nigger  melodies  in  the  other 
place — ^but  lying  everywhere,  and  protesting  the 
truth  of  his  lies  by  his  profuse  liberality  in  the 
article  of  printers'  ink.  That  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  immense  wealth — ^if  it  be  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted  on  the  score  of 
example — is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  reckleas 
audacity  of  moral  turpitude  that  characterized 
the  man,  and  the  wholesale  impudence  which 
habit  had  made  natural  to  him.  His  volume,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  serve  as  a  class-book  for 
succeeding  scoundrels  aspiring  to  similar  success 
by  the  use  of  similar  means:  from  all  tiiat 
appears,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  teach  the 
Yankees  very  much ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo  of  the  Bamum 
type  will  be  sought  in  vain  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Bamum  was  nurtured  in  a  bad  schooL  Prac- 
tical joking,  which  for  the  most  part  is  your 
practical  blackguard's  rendering  of  humoor,  and 
the  elements  of  which  are  lies  acted  instead  of 
spoken — and  in  which  no  man  of  taste,  eduoa- 
tion,  or  common  sense  is  ever  fond  of  indulging 
— ^were  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  sire  and 
grandsire  and  their  families.  To  this  beggarly 
characteristic  of  his  race  may  be  added  lax 
notions  of  honesty,  of  which  their  descendant, 
with  much  unction,  and  with  an  innocenoe  of 
moral  perception  peculiar  to  himself,  records 
some  curious  instances.  Bamum  was  the  favourite 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was 
christened  Phineas,  and  who,  by  way  of  practical 
joke,  presented  the  boy  with  a  Iwided  estate, 
upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  plume  himself 
for  years,  imtil  the  joke  was  ripe,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  make  the  discovery  that  the  land 
was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  irreclaimable  bog, 
not  worth  a  cent.  Such  humorous  and  in- 
stmctive  narratives  as  this  form  the  burden  of 
much  of  Bamum's  earKer  history.  With  them 
are  mingled,  however,  some  few  readable  stories 
characteristic  of  the  out-of-the-way  humour  and 
smartness  of  American  dealers. — ^Here  is  one 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  :— 

''Ha  pedlers,*'  as  they  were  called,  were  atmndaBt  in 
those  days.  They  travelled  throngh  the  oonntry  ia 
oorered  wagooB,  filled  with  tin  ware,  and  small  TaiikeQ 
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BOtkm  of  ilmoft  trwy  d^fcripiiOii,  indading  jewellery, 
diy  goods,  piiifl»  needlef,  Ac.  &c.  They  were  a  tbarp  set 
of  HMD,  slwajt  ready  for  a  trad^  whether  cash  or  barter, 
and  as  they  generallT  were  destitnte  of  moral  pxindple, 
wboefsr  dealt  with  them  was  pretty  sure  to  be  cheated. 
Dr.  Ourrington  had  ft^nently  traded  with  them,  and 
had  just  as  frequently  been  shared.  He  at  last  declared 
ha  would  nerer  again  have  any  business  transaction  with 
that  kind  of  people.  One  day  a  pedler  drove  up  to  the 
doctor's  store,  and,  jumping  from  his  wagon,  went  in 
and  told  him  he  wished  to  barter  some  goods  with  him. 
The  doctor  dedined  trading,  quietly  remarking  that  he 
bad  been  ahared  enough  by  tin  pedlers,  and  would  hare 
noUiSig  more  to  do  with  them. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  proscribe  an  entire  class  because 
some  of  its  members  happen  to  be  dishonest,"  said  the 
pedler,  "  and  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  a  trial.  I  am 
trardUng  all  through  the  country,  and  can  get  rid  of  any 
of  joar  unsaleaUe  goods.  So,  to  g^ve  you  a  flur  chance, 
I  wUi  sell  yoa  anyl^iing  I  have  in  my  wagon  at  my 
lowest  wholesale  price,  and  will  take  in  exchange  any- 
thii^^  you  may  please  to  pay  me  from  your  store  at  the 
retail  price." 

**  Tour  offer  seems  a  fair  one,**  said  the  doctor,  "  and  I 
will  k)6k  over  your  goods." 

He  prooeeded  to  the  wagon,  and  seeing  nothing  that 
he  wai^  except  a  lot  of  whetstones,  of  which  the  pedler 
bad  a  quantity,  he  enquired  the  price. 

**  My  wholesale  price  of  whetstones  is  three  dollars  per 
doEen,"  replied  the  pedler. 

**  Wen,  I  win  take  a  grott  of  them,"  amd  the  doctor. 

The  twelve  dozen  whetstones  were  brought  in,  counted 
oat,  and  carefully  placed  upon  a  shelf  behind  the  counter. 

*Now,"  said  the  pedler,  "you  owe  me  thirly-rix 
doQais,  for  which  I  am  to  take  such  goods  as  you  please 
at  the  retail  price.  Come,  doctor,  wh^  are  you  gomg  to 
pay  me  in  ?" 

"In  whetstones,  at  fifty  cents  ea<di,  which  will  take 
just  six  doaen,"  replied  the  doctor  gravely,  at  the  same 
time  commeociog  to  count  back  one-half  of  his  purchase. 

The  pedler  looked  astonishment  for  the  moment^  and 
then  bursting  into  a  hone-kugh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Took 
in,  br  hokefl  Here,  doctor,  take  this  dollar  for  your 
troaUe  (handing  him  the  money),  give  me  back  my 
tmok,  and  111  acknowledge  for  ever  that  you  are  too 
iSttrp  for  a  tin  pedler  l** 

lie  doctor  accepted  the  proposed  compromise,  and  was 
never  troubled  by  that  pedler  again. 


Among  Bucli  stories  as  the  above,  however, 
tbe  "Rngliit?!  reader  will  stamble  occasionally 
upon  others  which  will  remind  him  of  the  pecu- 
liar Bamnm.  fiicnlty.  He  will  see  that  the  same 
ingenious  hand  which  knew  how  to  stitch  the 
fore-quarters  of  a  dead  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a 
dried  cod,  and  thus  to  produce  a  mermaid,  knows 
also  how  to  resuscitate  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
cot-and-dried  Joe  MiUer,  and  dress  them  up 
into  the  fieiots  of  his  own  personal  experience. 
Examples  of  this  convenient  kind  of  tinkering 
are  plentiful  enough,  though  the  venerable  Joe 
nndo^goe^  in  some  instances,  such  awfhl  muti- 
lation ti^t  the  original  featores  are  hardly  re- 
cognised; imd  what  is  worse,  and  was  not 
intended,  tiie  jocund  spirit  has  evaporated  en- 
tirely— the  jokes  in  their  paraphrased  versbn 
torn  out  to  be  no  jokes  at  all,  and  the  reader  not 
in  the  secret  of  their  construction  roads  them 
again  and  again  wondering  what  the  author  is 
drifing  at. 

How  mnek  of  Mr.  Banium's  revelations  is  to 
bebaliBTedy  and  how  much  of  them  is  sheer  lies 


and  moonshine  ?  That  is  the  question.  Who 
shall  say  that  when  this  antobiographical  spec, 
has  served  its  purpose,  and  brought  the  antici- 
pated addition  of  dollars  to  the  showman's 
coffers,  anotiier  volume  may  not  be  forthcoming 
in  which  the  writer  shall  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  nauseous  depravity  in  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  clothe  himself  in  this  book,  and  stand 
forth  in  a  new  light.  Positively,  we  have  our 
suspicions  whether  this  candid  confession  be  not 
after  all  as  much  an  imposture  and  hiunbug  as 
old  Mother  Heth,  the  mermaid,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
Sure  we  are  that  it  has  been  muck-raked  toge- 
ther for  the  same  special  purpose — to  wit,  to 
subserve  the  greedy,  money-getting  propensities 
of  the  author ;  and  it  were  stupidly  to  add  our- 
selves to  the  multitude  of  Bamum's  gulls,  to 
afford  credence  to  any  part  of  his  narrative 
which  is  not  at  least  capable  of  proof  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  honest  witnesses. 
With  this  protest  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
bri^y  the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  Bamum 
as  here  recorded. 

Passing  over  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 
future  showman, — the  clumsy  witticisms  and 
disgusting  practical  jokes  of  his  grandfather, — 
the  boy's  proficiency  in  arithmetic, — ^his  early 
savings  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  in  mo- 
lasses candy, — and  the  whole  string  of  cobbled 
Joe  Millers  with  which  he  has  contrived  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  or  to  defeat  the  faithful- 
ness of  memory  in  writing  the  history  of  this 
period  of  his  hfe — we  find  Bamum,  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen,  engaged  as  a  derk  in  the  store  of  a 
Mr.  Keelen,  at  Grassy  Plain,  vrithin  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  his  birth.  That  the  teaching  of 
the  peculiar  school  in  whidh  he  had  been  brought 
up  was  not  lost  upon  him,  is  evident  firom  his 
first  commercial  transaction  of  any  importance. 
His  employer  kept  a  barter  store  ;  and  his  first 
business  exploit,  which  he  recounts  as  follows, 
throws  a  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  which  it  was  the  focus : 

On  one  oooasion»  a  pedler  called  at  our  store  with  a 
large  wagon  filled  with  common  green  glass  bottles,  of 
Tarious  nzes,  holding  from  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  My 
employers  were  both  absent*  and  I  bantered  him  to 
trade  his  whole  load  of  bottles  in  exchange  for  gpods. 
Thinking  me  a  greenhorn,  he  accepted  my  proposition, 
and  I  managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goods  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  Soon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keelen  re- 
turned, and  fbund  his  little  store  half  filled  with  bottles! 

"What* under  heavens,  have  you  been  doing P' said 
he,  in  surprise. 

*•  I  haye  been  trading  goods  for  bottles,"  smd  I. 

*«Ton  have  made  a  fod  of  yourself,*'  he  exdumed; 
«  for  yoa  have  bottles  enough  to  supply  the  whole  town 
for  twenty  years." 

I  begged  bun  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  promised  to  get 
rid  of  the  entire  lot  within  three  months. 

To  get  rid  of  the  bottles  young  Baraum  drew 
out  the  scheme  of  a  lottery;  and  issued  a 
thousand  tickets  with  a  programme  of  ^  five 
hundred  prizes.  The  prizes  were  to  he  naid  in 
goods,  and  the  goods  were  principally  the 
hottles,  coupled  with  a  colloction  of  rasty  tin- 
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ware  which  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  The 
tickets  sold  like  wildfire ;  a  day  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  lottery  came  off.  Soon 
after,  the  winners  came  for  their  prizes,  when 
it  would  happen  that  a  young  lady  who  had 
drawn  a  five  dollar  prize  would  receive  a  piece 
of  tape,  a  few  pins,  sixteen  rusty  tin  skimmers, 
and  thirty  or  forty  green  glass  bottles  of  half- 
gallon  capacity.  Some  who,  purchasing  twenty 
tickets,  had  won  ten  prizes,  had  nothing  but 
green  glass  bottles  to  receive.  "Within  ten  days 
every  bottle  had  vanished,  and  the  old  and 
worthless  stock  of  tinware  had  given  place  to 
new  goods  bright  as  silver.  Pretty  well,  this, 
for  a  lad  of  fifteen.  One  already  sees  the  mer- 
maid looming  in  the  distance. 

Bamum  evidently  dwells  with  pleasure  upon 
this  barter  store,  the  scene  of  his  dawning 
genius.  He  declares  it  to  be,  of  all  places,  the 
best  for  a  boy  "  to  get  his  eye-teeth  cut,*^  and 
thus  describes  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  an 
establishment  which  ho  recommends  as  the  best 
in  which  a  lad  can  learn  his  trade. 

Many  of  oar  customers  were  hatters,  and  wo  took  hats 
in  payment  for  goods.  The  hatters  mixed  their  inferior 
furs  with  a  little  of  their  best,  and  sold  ns  "  cony  "  hats 
for  "  otter."  We  in  return  mixed  our  sugars,  teas  and 
liquors,  and  gave  them  the  most  valuable  names.  It  was 
**  dog  cat  dog.*'  Our  cottons  were  sold  for  wool,  our 
wool  and  cotton  for  silk  and  linen ;  in  fact,  nearly  every- 
thing was  different  from  what  it  was  represented.  The 
customers  cheated  us  in  their  fiibrics :  we  cheated  the 
cuKtomers  with  our  goods.  Each  party  expected  to  be 
dieated,  if  it  was  possible.  Our  eyes,  and  not  our  ears, 
had  to  be  our  masters.  We  must  believe  little  that  we 
Baw,  and  less  that  wo  heard.  Our  calicoes  were  all  "  fast 
colours/'  according  to  our  representations,  and  the  colours 
would  generally  run  **  fast "  enough,  and  show  them  a  tub 
of  soap-suds.  Our  ground  coffee  was  as  good  as  burnt 
pens,  beans,  and  com  could  make ;  and  our  ginger  was 
tolerable,  considering  the  price  of  corn-meal.  The  "  tricks 
of  trade"  were  numerous.  If  a  pedler  wanted  to  trade 
with  us  for  a  box  of  beaver  hats  worth  sixty  dollars  per 
dozen,  he  was  sure  to  obtun  a  box  of  '*  conies"  which 
were  dear  at  fifteen  dollars  per  dozen.  If  we  took  our 
pay  in  clocks,  warranted  to  keep  good  time,  the  chances 
were  that  they  were  no  better  than  a  chest  of  drawers 
for  that  purpose — that  they  were  like  Pindar's  razors, 
'*  made  to  sell,"  and  if  half  the  number  of  wheels  neces- 
sary to  form  a  dock  could  be  found  within  the  case,  it 
was  as  lucky  as  extraordinar}-. 

Having  learned  to  trade,  or  in  other  words, 
**cut  his  eye-teeth"  in  this  hopeM  school, 
Bamum  soon  gets  to  trade  "  on  his  own  hook," 
und  in  1 828  we  see  him  as  proprietor  of  a  litlie 
store  in  his  native  town.  One  of  his  customers 
was  an  old  miller,  named  Crofat,  whose  every 
other  word  was  an  oath.  One  day  he  was  swearing 
in  Bamum's  store,  when  a  justice  of  the  peace 
who  was  present  told  him  that  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  fine  him  one  dollar  for  swearing. 

Crofut  responded  immediately,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
did  not  care  a  d — n  for  the  Connectacut  blue  laws. 

*<  That  will  make  two  dollars,"  ssad  Mr.  Seelye. 

This  brought  forth  another  oath. 

'*  Three  dolkun,"  said  the  sturdy  justice. 

Nothing  but  oaths  were  given  in  reply,  until  Esquire 
Seelye  dedared  the  damage  to  the  Connecticut  laws  to 
amount  to  fifteen  dollars. 


Crofut  took  out  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  handed  it 
to  the  justioe  of  the  peaoe,  with  an  oath. 

"  Sixteen  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Seelye,  counting  out  four 
dollars  to  hand  to  Mr.  Crofht  as  his  change. 

"  Oh,  keep  it,  keep  it,"  said  Crofut,  "  I  don't  want  any 
change,  I'll  d — n  soon  swear  out  the  balance."  And  he 
did  so,  after  which  he  was  more  drcumspect  in  his  con- 
versation, remarking  that  twenty  dollars  a-day  for  swear- 
ing was  about  as  much  as  he  could  stand. 

Another  of  Bamum's  customers  waa  Hack 
Bailey,  a  showman.  This  man  imported  the 
first  elephant  to  America,  and  made  a  fortune  by 
exhibiting  it.  At  length  he  grew  tired  of  roam- 
ing about  the  country,  and  sold  one  half  of  his 
interest  in  the  animal,  with  the  condition  that 
the  purchaser  should  travel  the  beast,  and  remit 
him  one  half  of  the  profits.  The  new  partner 
performed  only  one  half  of  the  contract — ^he  tra- 
velled the  elephant,  but  pocketed  aU  the  profits. 
After  waiting  a  long  time  in  vain  for  his  remit- 
tances, Hack  had  to  hunt  up  the  delinquent, 
and  started  in  chase.  He  came  up  witii  his 
partner  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  found  the 
man  determined  to  cheat  him,  and  stubborn  as 
a  mule;  he  would  neither  sell  his  own  share 
nor  buy  Hack^s,  and  defied  the  latter  to  do  his 
worst.    But  Hack  Bailey  was  not  to  be  done. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  partner  went  to  the 
barn  to  take  the  elephant,  which  was  to  be  led  to  the 
next  town.  He  found  Hack  Bailey  standing  at  the  ele- 
phant's side  with  a  loaded  rifle. 

**  Don*t  you  touch  that  animal  quite  yet,"  said  Hack, 
raising  his  rifle. 

'*Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  mean  to  kill  meP"  cried  the 
aflrightcd  partner. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Bailey ;  **  I  mean  to  do  nothing  but 
what  is  lawful.  I  came  hero  to  get  my  rights.  Tou 
refuse  them  to  me.  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than 
to  suppose  you  can  impose  upon  me  any  longer.  You  have 
refused  to  buv  or  sell — now  you  may  do  wbit  you  please 
with  your  half  of  that  elepnant,  but  I  am  folly  deter- 
mined to  shoot  my  half** 

"  Stop,  stop,  and  I'll  settle  !*'  exclaimed  the  partner, 
with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  said  Hack,  prooeeding  to  take 
aim. 

"  I  wiD,  upon  honour,"  was  the  earnest  reply. 

Hack  lowered  his  rifle ;  and  within  half  an  hoar  after- 
wards he  had  sold  his  half  of  the  elephant  to  his  partner 
for  a  good  round  price. 

The  store  not  fully  answering  Bammn's 
expectations,  he  added  the  business  of  a  lottery 
oflice  to  his  general  traffic,  and  sold  an  enormous 
numher  of  tickets  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
puffing  and  lying.  Having,  finally  done  with 
that  hranch  of  trade,  he  exposes  at  some  lengUi 
the  fraudulent  transactions  connected  with  it, 
and  the  villanous  profits  which  the  conooctonB 
of  lottery  schemes  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves ;  and  he  complacently  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  hj  so  doing  he  considers  that  ho 
atones  to  society  for  the  share  he  took  in  the 
roguery. 

In  1829  Bamum  married  a  Miss  Charity 
Hallet,  ''an  attractive  tayloress.*'  In  1881  he 
started  a  newspaper,  the  Herdd  cf  I^eddoin, 
and  soon  got  into  prison  for  lihel,  and  was  con- 
fined for  sixty  days,  coming  out  at  the  end  of 
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that  term  in  triumph.  According  to  the  pro- 
verb, "between  two  stools"  he  fell  to  the 
ground  towards  the  close  of  1834 — the  store 
business  was  disposed  of,  and  the  newspaper  had 
to  be  sold  to  put  its  proprietor  in  fiinds  where- 
with to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1834-5  that  Barnum 
lemoyed  with  his  family  to  New  York.  Though 
his  pecuniary  means  were  but  small,  he  had 
found  out  that  ho  could  make  money  rapidly 
whenever  he  "set  about  it  with  a  will."  In 
New  York  he  commenced  life  as  a  "  drummer  " 
(a  sort  of  touter,  we  presume)  to  several  stores, 
keeping,  like  Micawber,  a  sharp  look-out  for 
anything  that  might  turn  up.  Every  morning 
he  consulted  the  colunms  of  "  Wants "  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  hoping  to  foid  something  suit- 
able ;  and  many  a  wild-goose  chase  he  had  afber 
the  visionary  fortunes  which  each  da/s  news 
announced.  Some  of  these  geese  with  golden 
eggs  he  describes  graphically  enough ;  but  they 
had  no  temptations  for  him;  and  in  May,  1835, 
having  received  a  little  cash  from  home,  he 
opened  a  small  boarding-house,  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  grocery  store.  It  was  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  while  keeping  a  store,  that 
Bamom  heard  of  Joice  Heth,  Uie  soi-disant  nurse 
of  Washington,  aged  161.  Comprehending  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  her,  ho  immediately 
set  off  to  Philadelphia,  saw  her,  and  bought  her 
of  her  owners  for  a  thousand  dollars,  borrowing 
half  the  money.  The  hypocritical  old  hag,  whose 
real  age,  it  came  out  afterwards,  was  imder 
eighty,  though  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  had 
been  tutored  to  lie  with  such  plausibility,  and  to 
sing  psalms  in  such  a  sanctimonious  strain,  that 
few  people  who  saw  her  doubted  the  pretensions 
she  assumed,  supported  as  they  were,  apparently, 
by  the  plain  and  simple  tale  she  told.  The 
newspapers,  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  quondam 
brother-editor,  one  and  all  patronised  the  im- 
posture, and  most  effectually  gulled  the  public 
into  its  reception.  As  a  result,  the  whole  world 
of  Now  York  rushed  to  see  her,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  multitude  in  other  places. 
When  the  novelty  wore  off,  it  was  revived  again 
by  the  rumour,  whispered  about,  that  Joice  Heth 
was  not  a  living  creature  at  aU — nothing  but  a 
speaking  automaton ;  and  again  the  crowds  of 
goUa  presented  themselves  to  be  plucked.  Bar- 
num pretends  that  he  did  not  ^ow,  and  does 
not  know  to  the  present  hour,  that  the  hag  was 
an  impostor ;  but  the  pretence  is  too  shallow  to 
hold  good  even  against  the  evidence  adduced  in 
his  own  book. 

While  exhibiting  the  old  negress,  Barnum 
picked  up  a  vagabond  Italian  stilt- walker,  dis]^ 
spinner,  and  balancer,  named  Antonio.  Having 
contracted  with  the  fellow  to  get  his  face 
washed,  in  order  that  nobody  might  know  him 
agahiy  Barnum  re-christened  him  YivaUa ;  and 
marching  with  him  through  the  country,  either 
exhibited  him  himself,  or  let  him  out  on  lease  to 
the  managers  of  such  theatres  and  spectacles  as 


he  met  with  on  his  route.  While  traveUing 
with  Vivalla  and  a  company  of  congenial 
spirits — tumblers,  fire-eaters,  and  nigger- chaunt- 
ers — ^Barnum  heard  of  the  death  of  Joice,  whose 
body  was  brought  to  him  in  a  sleigh  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  submitted  to  a  post-martem 
examination,  when  the  imposture  was  at  once 
discovered.  From  this  time  up  to  the  summer 
of  1838,  probably  not  choosing  to  return  to  New 
York  until  the  indignation  occasioned  by  the 
old  negress  hoax  had  subsided,  Barnum  led  the 
life  of  a  travelling  showman  with  very  various 
success — sometimes  making  money  fast,  and  at 
others  compelled  to  pawn  his  watch  or  a  portion 
of  his  properties  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
hour.  In  June,  1838,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  in  possession  of  2,500  dollars,  having  sold 
off  his  stock  and  disbanded  his  company.  Here 
he  advertised  for  a  partnership,  and  received 
overtures,  among  others,  fix)m  a  coiner  who 
wanted  to  invest  his  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
new  dies  for  purposes  of  forgery.  He  eventually 
joined  a  German,  a  maker  of  blacking  and  bear's- 
grease,  who  swindled  him  out  of  his  money  in 
double-quick  time,  and  then  decamped.  But  in 
the  interim  he  had  picked  up  a  dancing  phe- 
nomenon in  a  lad  named  John  Diamond.  With 
this  youth,  after  exhibiting  in  the  New  York 
Vauxhall  to  Uttie  purpose,  he  again  set  forth  on 
a  travelling  tour,  in  which  he  made  but  littie 
profit  and  endured  many  mortifications,  being 
committed  to  gaol  on  a  false  charge  of  debt.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  April,  1841,  with  a 
determination  never  again  to  be  an  itinerant 
showman. 

Barnum  now  commenced  selling  Bibles,  and 
at  the  same  time  leased  YauxhaU.  in  the  name 
of  his  brother-in-law,  thinking  it  might  compro- 
mise his  dignity  as  a  *'  Bible-man"  to  be  known 
as  the  lessee  of  a  theatre.  The  season  closed 
with  a  profit  of  200  dollars.  Just  then  it  came 
to  his  knowledge  tnat  Scudder*s  American 
Museum  was  to  be  sold,  with  the  entire  collec- 
tion, for  15,000  dollars.  He  resolved  to  buy  it, 
and  being  asked  by  a  Mend  who  knew  his 
poverty  what  he  intended  to  buy  it  with,  re- 
plied, "  Brass,  for  silver  and  gold  I  have  none." 
While  Barnum  was  forming  tibis  resolution,  and 
contriving  the  means  to  carry  it  out  without 
money,  the  directors  of  Peale's  Museum,  an  in- 
corporated institution,  were  actually  engaged 
witii  the  agent  of  the  proprietors  in  negotiating 
the  purchase.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Any- 
thing that  could  be  done,  of  course,  irrespective 
of  the  dictates  of  honour  or  conscience.  In  the 
first  place,  Barnum  got  an  agreement  from  the 
agent  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Sectors  of  Peale's 
Museum  failed  in  completing  the  purchase 
within  the  period  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  so  to  do — they  having  already  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  deposit — in  that  case,  he, 
Barnum,  should  be  the  purchaser.  An  agree- 
ment to  this  purport  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  both  parties.    In  possession  of  this  document, 
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Banmm  lets  off  to  his  friends,  the  'Sew  York 
editorSi  to  solicit  the  nse  of  their  columns,  a 
matter  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty. By  their  complicity,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  squibs,  ''  blew  the  speculation  sky- 
high,"  and  persuaded  the  public,  who  were 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  ^ares,  that  such  a 
speculation  would  be  no  better  than  Dickens's 
''Ghrand  United  Metropolitan  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet-baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Com- 
pany." The  stock,  he  remarks,  was  immediately 
'^  dead  as  a  herring."  The  n^^tiating  directors, 
thinking  to  conciliate  him,  sent  for  him,  and 
engaged  him  as  manager  of  the  concern,  with 
his  consent.  But  he  had  effectually  prevented 
them  from  paying  the  purchase-money  at  the 
stipulated  time,  and  on  tiie  day  following  their 
failure  so  to  do,  he  completed  the  purchase  for 
himself,  giving  among  other  securities  that 
patch  of  Connecticut  bog  with  which  his  grand- 
fetther  had  endowed  him  by  way  of  practical 
joke. 

This  was  the  exploit  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Bamum's  immense  fortune.  ThcMuseum 
paid  well,  and  enabled  its  proprietor  to  dear  off 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay.  If  it  waned 
for  a  space,  some  new  attraction  was  sure  to 
arouse  public  attention  and  redeem  lost  time.  A 
model  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  real  watei:, 
answered  well  for  a  period ;  but  all  other  attrac- 
tions were  speedily  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Feejee  Mermaid.  The  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bare&u^  specimen  of  humbug 
to  the  public,  as  recorded  by  its  author,  lays 
open  the  secret  machinations  of  imposture  in  its 
most  elaborate  form.  First  of  all,  some  doubtful 
rumours  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  hum  no- 
iura  found  their  way  into  the  prints  published 
in  distant  provinces ;  then,  among  other  gossip 
and  on  diU  of  the  day,  it  was  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Griffin,  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  iN^atural 
History  in  London,  was  on  his  way  from  Per- 
nambuoo,  with  a  veritable  mermaid  taken  from 
the  Feejee  Islands.  Then  a  similar  report,  some- 
what varied,  is  copied  into  a  New  York  paper. 
By-and-by,  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Griffin  in  town 
is  expected,  he  being  heard  of  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  at  last  the  Doctor  comes  to  New  York  in 
the  person  of  the  identical  scamp  who  had  exhi- 
bited Joioe  Heth,  bearing  tiie  monkey-£ish 
mummy  with  him.  Bamum  confesses  to  the 
authorship  of  all  these  preluding  mysterious  re- 
ports and  announcements,  and  acknowledges  a 
mortal  fear  lest  the  public  should  detect  in  the 
pretended  Dr.  Griffin  the  rascally  hireling  who 
trotted  out  the  negress — ^which,  however,  hap- 
pily for  him,  they  fidled  to  do. 

The  mermaid  brought  a  most  satisfactory 
amount  of  grist  to  the  null.  At  first  it  was 
exhibited  alone ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  was  re- 
moved to  the  Museum,  of  which  it  formed  the 
principal  attraction.  Mr.  Bamum  chuckles  over 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  his  receipts.  For  a 
mwith  pieoeding  the  exhibition  of  the  mermaid; 


he  teUs  us  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,272 
dollars,  while  the  first  month  after  its  appear- 
ance yielded  the  sum  of  8,341  dollars— and  in  a 
note  he  triun^)hantly  tots  up  the  aggregate  of 
the  "  swag  "  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
administration,  which  was  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars — against  thirty-three  thousand 
in  the  three  previous  years ;  adding  that  the  year 
1853  produced  136,250  dollars— moze  than  the 
whole  six  years  above  quoted. 

We  come  now  to  the  grandest  of  all  tiie  im- 
postures of  this  genius  of  delusion  and  deceit— 
which,  as  it  was  the  most  outrageously  impu- 
dent and  mendacious,  was  also  the  most  profit- 
able.   It  was  at  Bridgeport,  Albany,  and  in  the 
year  1842,  that  Bamum  feU  in  with  a  babe  not 
five  years  of  age  and  under  two  feet  in  height, 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Stratton,  resident  in  that  town. 
We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  recounting 
the  history  of  the  notorious  fraud  practised  upon 
the  people  of  America,  of  En^and  and  ofM^e 
Clontinent,  by  means  of  this  unfortunate  infant. 
All  the  world  knows  by  £his  time  of  day,  that 
in  this  as  in  all  previous  eme]^;encies  Boimum 
lied  audaciously — ^that  ho  more  than  doubled  the 
age  of  the  infent  in  order  to  transform  a  baby 
into  a  dwarf — ^that  by  dint  of  constant  dxiUing 
he  got  the  pot-bellied  littie  brat  to  assun^  the 
airs  and  consequence  of  manhood — ^that  having 
showed  him  off  in  Kew  York  for  a  month,  he 
started  with  him  for  Engtond,  where  bringing 
him  first,  ''  by  way  of  advertisement,''  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  he  played  off  hia 
humbug  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  by 
dint  of  bribery  and  intrigue  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  Buckingham  Palace,  where  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  her  family  and  her  courts 
he  abused  the  royal  ear  by  lies  and  for  ever  lies, 
which  he  had  not  even  the  condescension  to 
transmit  through  the  usual  courtly  medium  of 
the    Lord-in- Waiting,    but    bounced    to    Her 
Majesty  face  to  face — ^that  having  thus  secured 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm,  he  opened  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  receive 
the  golden  is^ower  which  he  knew,  judging  from 
the  infiuence  of  courtiy  example  here,  would 
inevitably  follow — ^that  he  reaped  the  golden 
harvest  upon  which  he  had  calculated ;  and  that 
he  did  so  at  the  same  moment,  and  under  the 
same  roof  that  witnessed  the  hopeless  endeavours 
of  the  first  historical  painter  of  his  day  (to  the 
eternal  shame  of  the  London  aristocracy  be  it 
said)  to  realise,  by  the  exhibition  of  his  l£fe-long 
labours,  the  means  of  providing  his  femily  wi£ 
bread.    It  was  then  that  the  spectacle  was  seen 
for  the  first,  and  we  trust  for  the  last  time,  of  a 
aooundrelly  Yankee  humbug,  steeped  in  fraud 
and  sodden  in  fEdsehood,  in  fiimiliar  talk  wil^ 
the  Sovereign  and  petted  by  her  nobility,  while 
a  veteran  apostie  of  beauty  and  truth  who  had 
devoted  the  vigour  of  his  Hfe  to  their  expresaioQ 
by  means  of  Ms  art^  was  fein  to  seek  in  suicide 
a  refdge  frofox  the  pangs  of  pablio  n^leot  and 
BOom. 
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From  London,  baeked  by  Hie  prestige  of 
queenly  patronage  in  England,  Bamnm  and  his 
brat  proceeded  on  a  continental  tour.  Wherever 
they  went  {he  golden  shower  continued  to  fall 
upon  their  path^  and  after  a  successful  foray 
ihej  rstomed  again  to  London  by  way  of 
Brussels.  The  faxco  was  now  repeated  in 
London  and  again  in  Scotland ;  and  finally  the 
party  of  impudent  hoaxers  returned  to  America 
in  1847.  The  Tom  Thumb  speculation  proved  a 
literal  ooining  of  money.  Stratton,  the  father, 
r^dised  a  large  fortune ;  Bamum  added  another 
hrge  fortune  to  the  one  he  already  possessed. 
The  exhibition  did  not  stop  with  the  return  to 
America;  on  the  contrary  tho  European  reputa- 
tion of  the  supposed  dwarf  only  stimulated 
transatlantic  curiosity,  and  a  new  crusade  had 
to  be  undertaken  through  the  whole  of  the 
States  in  order  to  gratify  it.  Bamum  accom- 
panied the  expedition  for  some  time,  but,  grow- 
ing weary  of  it,  at  length  deputed  its  conduct  to 
competent  agents,  and  returned   home  to  his 


The  "  Jenny  Lind  Enterprise,"  as  it  is  appro- 
priately termed,  was  the  next  important  specu- 
ktion  of  the  indefatigable  and  unprincipled 
showman.  In  recording  some  few  of  the  facts 
of  this  undertaking  we  can  do  no  more  than 
take  them  aa  they  stand  here  set  down ;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Bamum  is  his  own 
historian,  and  we  know  him  well  enough  by 
this  time  to  be  folly  aware  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  set  down  anything  but  what  suits  his  purpose, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  was  in  October  1 849, 
he  says,  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringmg  Jenny  Lrnd  to  America.  His  first 
step  was  to  dispatch  an  agent  to  wait  upon 
Jenny,  with  discretionary  powers  to  conclude  an 
csigagement.  The  engagement  was  made,  and 
the  terms  of  it,  as  here  set  down  in  foil,  assured 
to  the  songstress  the  sum  of  200?.  for  each  con- 
cert in  which  she  should  sing,  and  a  further 
share  of  the  profits,  contingent  upon  a  high 
decree  of  success.  All  her  expenses,  and  those 
of  her  companions,  were  to  be  paid  by  Bamum, 
who  was  <dso  to  pay  her  pianist  6,000/.,  and 
Belletti,  her  vocalist,  2,500/.  The  agreement 
bound  Jenny,  on  her  part,  to  certain  conditions, 
which  she  could  not  violate  but  by  forfeiting  a 
large  sum,  but  which,  in  the  end  she  found  her- 
self compeQod  to  violate  for  reasons  which  we 
need  not  look  to  Mr.  Bamum  to  explain. 

Having  ratified  the  engagement,  the  next 
thing  was  to  prepare  the  pubhc  mind  for  the 
appoiirance  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  In 
this  department  of  the  business  Jenny  Lind 
onderwent  precisely  the  same  process  that  had 
l»cn  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  other  lady, 
the  mermaid  from  the  Feejee  Islands.  She  was 
^vnomized  secundum  artem  in  the  columns  of 
that  professed  humbug's  tools  the  New  York 
JomnuJs,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  was  raised 
tn  the  rcqTiired  pitch  of  fervour  by  the  time  she 
was  due  in  America.    She  had  been  puffed  as 


much  on  the  score  of  her  benevolent  and 
charitable  deeds  as  on  her  musical  powers,  so 
that  all  classes  were  willing  to  receive  her  with 
a  hearty  welcome  when,  on  the  1st  of  September 
1860,  ^e  landed  ^m  the  ^am-ship  ''Atlantic." 
The  excitement  of  the  populace  was  unbounded, 
and  did  not  abate  for  weeks  after  her  arrival. 
The  first  concert  came  off  on  "Wednesday  the 
1 1th  of  September.  Most  of  tho  tickets  were 
sold  by  auction  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
preceding  the  concert.  A  hatter  bought  the 
first  at  the  price  of  225  dollars,  and  is  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by  so 
doing,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  a  man  has 
only  to  play  the  fool  in  New  York  to  get  rich. 
Three  thousand  persons  flocked  to  the  auction, 
although  each  had  to  pay  a  shilling  entrance ; 
and  a  thousand  tickets  were  sold  the  first  day  at 
an  average  price  of  ten  dollars  (about  two  pounds) 
each.  Fortunately  for  Jenny,  the  popular  ex- 
pectation, high  as  it  was,  was  not  deceived :  she 
surpassed  herself  at  that  first  appearance ;  the 
audience  were  so  completely  carried  away  by 
their  feelings  at  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
wondrous  capacity  and  sweetness  of  he^  voice, 
that  they  could  not  withhold  their  applause,  but 
drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  melody  in  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  acclamation.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  first  concert  added  immensely  to 
the  general  excitement;  and  Bamum  declares 
that  he  would  not,  at  this  moment,  have  taken 
200,000  dollars  for  his  share  of  tho  profit  of  the 
enterprise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  netted 
considerably  more  than  that  in  the  end,  by  his 
cunning  management,  pulling  secretly  as  he  did 
"  at  the  heart-strings  of  tho  public,  preparatory 
to  a  relaxation  of  their  purse-stiings.''  The 
details  of  the  Jenny  Lind  tour  tliough  the 
States  are  narrated  here  at  considerable  length. 
The  narrative  is  not  particularly  interesting  from 
Bamum's  pen,  but  its  dulness  is  redeemed  by 
the  report  of  some  charming  traits  of  character 
in  Jenny  herself.  Thus,  she  gave  the  first 
10,000  dollars  she  earned  in  America  to  the 
New  York  charities. 

One  night,  while  giving  a  concert  in  Boston,  a  girl 
approached  tho  ticket-office,  and  laying  down  three 
dollars  for  a  ticket,  remarked,  "  There  goes  half  a  month's 
earnings,  hut  I  am  determined  to  hear  Jenny  Lind.'* 
Her  secretary  heard  the  remark,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  coming  into  Jenny's  room,  he  laughingly 
related  the  circumstance.  **  Would  you  know  that  girl 
again  ?"  asked  Jenny  with  an  earnest  look.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a  twenty -dollar 
gold  piece  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Poor  girl !  give  her 
that  with  my  best  compliments." 

While  in  Boston,  a  poor  Swedish  girl,  a  domestic  in  a 
fiamUy  at  Boxhury,  called  on  Jenny.  She  detained  her 
visitor  several  hours  talking  about  **  home  "  and  other 
matters,  and  in  tho  evening  took  her  in  her  carriage  to 
the  concert,  gave  her  a  seat,  and  sent  her  back  to  Rox- 
bury  in  a  carriage  at  the  dose  of  the  performances.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  poor  girl  carried  with  her  substantial 
evidences  of  her  countrywoman's  bounjtv. 

The  voyage  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston  was  an 
exceedingly  rough  and  perilous  one.  There  was  really 
great  danger  of  oar  steamer  befaig  swamped,  and  we  were 
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all  apprehensive  that  we  should  never  reach  the  port  of 
Charleston  alive.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  in  great 
terror.  Jenny  Lind  exliihited  more  calmness  upon  this 
occasion  than  any  other  person,  the  crew  excepted. 
Occasionally  when  a  heavy  wave  dashed  against  onr 
vessel,  fordng  it  upon  one  side,  she  was  sUrtled,  hut 
instantly  recovering  herself,  she  would  say  in  a  low  voice, 
"  A  kind  Father  controls  all ;  let  His  will  be  done."  Wc 
arrived  safely  at  last,  and  I  was  grieved  to  learn  that  for 
twelve  hours  the  loss  of  the  steamer  had  been  conndered 
certain,  and  the  same  had  been  announced  by  telegraph 
in  the  northern  cities. 

At  Havana,  we  had  a  large  court-yard  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  here  she  would  come  and  romp  and  run, 
and  sing  and  laugh  like  a  young  scbool-girL  "Now, 
Mr.  Bamum,  for  another  game  of  ball,"  we  would  say 
half-a-dosen  times  a  day,  whereupon  she  would  take  an 
India-rubber  ball  (of  which  she  had  two  or  three),  and 
commence  a  game  of  throwing  and  catching,  which  would 
be  kept  up  until,  being  completely  tired  out,  I  would  say, 
**  I  give  it  up."  Then  her  rich  musical  laugh  would  be 
heard  ringing  through  the  house,  as  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
Mr.  Bamum,  you  are  too  fat  and  too  lazy ;  you  cannot 
stand  it  to  play  ball  with  me." 

The  Habaneros  were  angry  with  Bamum  at 
the  high  price  he  set  upon  the  tickets^  and  one 
of  their  papers  denounced  him  as  a  "  Yankee 
Pirate,  who  cared  for  nothing  except  their 
doubloons."  They  attended  the  concerts,  but 
got  up  an  opposition  to  the  songstress,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  unanimous  hisses.  They  could 
but  choose,  however,  to  listen  to  the  strains  for 
which  they  paid  so  dearly.  The  stream  of 
harmony,  as  it  roUed  on,  niade  a  clean  sweep  of 
every  obstacle,  and  carried  all  before  it.  The 
opposition  was  drowned,  and  such  a  tremendous 
phout  of  applause  as  went  up  was  never  before 
heard.  The  triumph  was  complete,  and,  says 
Bamimi, 

I  could  not  restrain  the  tears  of  joy  that  rolled  down 
my  cheeks ;  and  rushing  through  a  private  box,  I  reached 
the  stage  just  as  she  was  withdrawing  after  the  fifth 
encore.  "  God  bless  you,  Jenny,  you  have  settled  them !" 
I  exclaimed. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  sud  she,  throwmg  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  She,  too,  was  crying  with  joy,  and 
never  before  did  she  look  so  beautiful  in  my  eyes  as  on 
tliat  evening. 

At  Havana,  the  poor  little  vagabond  dish- 
spinner,  Vivalla,  alias  Antonio,  turned  up  again, 
and  called  on  his  former  manager  and  proprietor. 
The  poor  fellow's  juggling  and  balancing  had 
been  put  an  end  to  by  paralysis,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  penury,  being  forced  to  earn  a  crust 
by  exhibiting  a  performing  dog  who  turned  a 
spinning-wheel.  Jenny  no  sooner  learned  his 
history  than  she  set  apart  500  dollars  for  him 
from  a  benefit  which  she  was  about  to  give  for 
charitable  purposes.  Yivalla,  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  brought  her  a  dish  of  luscious  fruit, 
which  he  begged  Bamum  to  give  her — adding, 

I  should  so- much  like  the  good  lady  to  see  my  dog 
turn  a  wheel ;  it  is  very  nice ;  he  can  spin  very  good. 
Shall  I  bring  the  dog  and  wheel  for  her  ?  She  is  such  a 
good  lady,  I  wish  to  please  her  verv  much.  I  smiled, 
and  told  him  she  would  not  care  for  tne  dog. 

When  Jennv  came  in  I  gave  her  the  fruit,  and  told 
her  that  Vivalw  wished  to  show  her  how  hU  performing 
dog  could  turn  a  spinning-wheel. 


"  Poor  man,  poor  man,  do  let  him  come ;  it  is  all  the 
good  creature  can  do  fbr  me,"  exclaimed  Jenny,  and  the 
tears  flowed  thick  and  fast  down  her  cheeks.  "  1  like 
that,  I  like  that,"  she  continued;  "  do  let  the  poor  crea- 
ture come  and  bring  his  dog.  It  will  make  him  «o 
happy." 

YivaUa  came.  Jenny  sat  watching  for  him 
for  half  an  hour,  and  carried  his  spinning-wheel 
upstairs  herself. 

She  called  us  all  into  the  parlour,  and  for  one  full  hour 
did  she  devote  herself  to  the  happy  Italian.  She  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  pet  the  dog,  and  to  ask  Vivalla  all 
sorts  of  questions  about^  his  performances,  his  former 
course  of  Ufe,  his  friends  in  Itiuy,  and  his  present  hopes 
and  determinations.  Then  she  sang  and  pUyed  for  bun, 
gave  him  some  refreshments,  and  finally  innsted  on 
carrying  his  wheel  to  the  door,  from  whence  her  servant 
accompanied  Vivalla  to  his  boarding-house. 

A  poor  blind  boy,  reading  in  the  interior  of  Mi«s- 
sippi,  a  fiute-player,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  muric,  visited 
New  Orleans  expressly  to  hear  Jenny  Lind.  A  sub- 
scription had  been  taken  up  among  his  neighbours  to 
defray  his  expenses.  This  fact  coming  to  &e  ears  of 
Jenny,  she  sent  for  him,  played  and  sang  for  him,  gave 
him  many  words  of  joy  and  comfort,  took  him  to  her 
concerts,  and  sent  him  away  considerably  richer  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  expedition  was  not  without  its  humours. 
It  happened  that  near  the  theatre  wbere  tlie 
concerts  were  given  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  mammoth  hogs,  five-footed 
horses,  grizzly  bears,  &c.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  a  son  witii  a  wonderful  ear  for  music,  took 
him,  at  the  expense  of  thirty  dollars,  to  hear 
Jenny  sing.  The  boy  was  in  raptures,  and  the 
father  would  on  no  account  disturb  his  reveries : 
but — it  is  the  father  speaking : 

When  the  concert  was  finished,  we  came  out  of  the 
theatre.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  I  knew  that  my 
musical  prodigy  was  happy  among  the  douds,  and  I  ssuA 
nothing.  I  could  not  help  euvving  him  his  love  of 
munc,  and  considered  my  thirty  dollars  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  bliss  which  it  secured  to  him.  Indeed  I 
was  seriously  thinking  of  taking  him  to  the  next  concert 
when  he  spoke.  We  were  jcut  passing  the  numerous 
shows  upon  the  vacant  lots.  One  of  the  agns  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  said  "  Father,  let  us  go  in  and  sec 
the  big  hog."  The  little  scamp !  I  could  have  horse- 
whipped him. 

At  the  first  ticket  auction  at  Nashville,  the  excitement 
was  conuderable,  and  the  bidding  spirited,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  After  it  was  concluded,  one  of  my  men, 
liappening  to  be  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  town,  heard 
the  proprietor  say,  **  I'll  give  five  dollars  to  any  man  who 
will  take  me  out  and  give  me  a  good  horsewhipping ! 
I  deserve  it,  and  am  wUling  to  pay  for  having  it  done*. 
To  think  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  paid 
forty-eight  dollars  for  four  tickets  for  my  wife,  two 
daughters  and  myself,  to  listen  to  music  for  only  two 
hours,  makes  me  mad  with  myself,  and  I  want  to  pay 
somebody  for  giving  me  a  thundering  good  hone* 
whipping.** 

For  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing,  Jenny 
Lind  saw  fit,  in  June  1851,  to  put  an  abrupt 
termination  to  her  contract  with  Bamum ;  and 
as  she  did  so  in  the  face  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, she  had  to  disburse  from  her  gains  the 
sum  of  32,000  dollars,  according, to  stipulations 
therein  contained.  In  pages  314*317  of  his 
book,  Bamum  sums  the  earnings  of  the  entire 
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expedition,  from  which  it  appears  that  Jenny's 
net  receipts  from  ninety-fire  concerts  were 
176,675  dollars,  or  under  36,000/.,  while  those 
of  P.  T.  Bamum,  after  paying  Miss  Lind,  were 
635,486  doUars,  about  107,000/.,  from  which 
had  to  be  deducted  the  expenses,  which  might 
amount  to  perhaps  a  third  of  the  sum. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  had  enough  of 
Bamum  by  this  time,  and  we  need  not  proceed 
to  chronicle  further  either  his  hoaxes,  specula- 
tions, or  public  lectures  on  teetotaHsm,  to  which 
he  professes  to  have  become  a  convert.  The 
"  Woolly  Horse  "  which  he  lied  into  notice  as 
a  discovery  of  Colonel  Fremont's — ^the  grand 
Buffalo  Hunt  at  Hoboken,  which  turned  out  a 
flam,  while  it  added  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 


his  store — ^the  defunct  Crystal  Palace,  which  he 
galvanised  into  a  few  ''  last  kicks  " — ^the  Bate- 
man  Family — ^the  attempt  to  purchase  Shakes- 
pear's  house,  and  transfer  it  piecemeal  to  his 
museum — ^the  mansion  of  Iranistan,  built  on  the 
model  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the  ''  ugliest 
thing  in  all  creation;" — ^these  things  and  a 
variety  of  others  making  up  the  personal  history 
of  the  great  American  humbug,  and  illustrative 
of  the  moral  principle,  the  religious  sincerity 
and  the  practical  Chnstianity  to  which  the  show- 
man lays  claim,  are  quite  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  the  public  have  any  desire  that  they 
should  be ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity 
that  we  should  waste  comment  upon  them. 
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**  We  are  sach  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


vm. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  summer,  and  my 

sister  was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  E ; 

whether  Lotty  was  to  accompany  her  was  not 
settled.  Beturning,  rather  late  one  evening,  from 
a  visit  to  their  lodgings,  I  found  myself  on  the 

very  skirts  of  the  feir  at  C ,  and,  with  a 

prc^essional  feeling,  plunged  into  the  crowd, 
sore  of  finding  memorable  faces  and  droll  inci- 
dents, food  perhaps  for  both  pencil  and  pen : 
I  had,  in  fsict,  beian  very  idle  of  late,  and  my 
frmds  were  becoming  low.  There  was  a  remark- 
ably beautifdl  moonlight  sky  overhead,  and  I 
marvelled  at  the  lowness  of  culture  which  could 
permit  "people'' — ^human  beings  of  real  flesh 
mud  bbod,  with  undeniable  ears,  eyes,  and  souls 
— to  crowd,  and  moil,  and  swelter,  by  the  thou- 
sand, in  a  reeking  atmosphere,  listening  to  the 
most  discordant  noises,  and  gaping  at  the  ugliest 
possible  sights,  eating  and  drinking  the  most 
equivocal  things,  using  and  hearing  worse  than 
equivocal  language,  elbowiog,  bruising,  tramp- 
Hngy  screaming,  cursing,— and  call  it  pleasure ! 
Ai^  repeat  the  process  year  after  year,  and  be- 
lieve in  it !  And  teach  the  dear  little  children 
to  ''go  and  do  likewise!''  This,  and  more,  I 
marvelled  at,  as  I  had  marvelled  before,  and 
have  marvelled  since.  Close  by  were  green 
fields,  with  hedge-rows  in  which  the  pinky 
blackberry  flowers  were  dying  off,  and  the 
convolvulus  was  beginning  to  peep  out;  and  yet 
thete  were  swarthy-dressed  working  men  who 
-were  dragging  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
wearily  through  this  filthy  crowd, — and  under 
each  a  sky  too !  I  covered  my  ieuoe  with  my 
hands  in  unmeasured  disgust,  and  when  I 
xaiaed  my  head  again,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
brotalised  countenance  of  an  unsexed  mothek', 
the  white,  sleepy  cheeks  of  a  siz-montha' 


babe  in  her  arms,  around  whom,  if  any  "  heaven 
lay"  at  that  moment,  it  was  an  oasis  of  a  heaven 
in  a  howling  wilderness  of  detestabilities.  I 
had  nearly  made  up  my  mind,  in  bitterness  and 
unbelief,  to  expunge  itie  word  ''millenniimi" 
from  my  vocabulary  altogether,  when  I  gr»w 
amused  and  smiling  against  my  will,  as  I 
approached  a  quart^  of  the  fidr  which  waa 
apparently  haunted  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces,  and  devoted  to  the  difi^ision  of  usefrd 
and  elegant  information.  There  I  beheld  a 
Theatri(»al  Booth,  with  a  proscenium  showing 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Shakespear  him- 
self, and  an  inscription  of  the  lines  in  ''  The 
Tempest,'*  beginning — "  The  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solenm  temples,"  &o. 
There  I  beheld  a  show  appropriated  to  Boman 
History,  with  a  siirmounting  picture  of  the 
"Kape  of  the  Sabines,"  in  winch  the  dames 
were  buxom,  and  the  gowns  were  red,  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  a  Eubens.  Finally,  I 
beheld,  with  wide-open  and  attentive  eyes, 

TuBEELL's     MlSBLiLNIOTTS    CoLLSCTION     OF    AbTS 

Aim  SciEKOES.     Admiesl  1^ 
Monsear  (sic J  Forgett  mU  brake  with  his  fist  the 
hardest  peace  of  granete,  pehle,  or  fiiwt,  showing 

the  WOITDEBS  OF  N^ATUBS  ! ! ! 

OiTLBr  !*• 
In  fit)nt,  dancing,  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  better  stage,  on  a  globe 
rotdant,  was  the  identical  Bob  whom  I  had 
known  as  assistant  pot-boy  at  the  ''  Eobin  Hood 
and  Princess  Charlotte"  years  ago.  As  often  as 
he  found  the  performance  tiring,  he  paused, 
unfolded  his  arms,  and  assuming  the  attitude— 
if  not  "  tipping  the  wink— of  invitation,"  and, 
in  that ''  old  fSuniliar"  voice  which  had  xmsuc- 
cessfuUy  essayed  soft  nothings  upon  poor  little 
Mary. 
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*'  I^ow,  then !  Ladies  and  gents !  Jest  going 
to  begin !  "Walk  up,  walk  up,  walk  im !  Step 
up,  if  you  please,  and  witness  the  performances 
of  the  Hinfant  Kean,  which  will  begin  for  to 
commence  for  to  proceed,  forthwith,  at  once, 
emejently,  without  delay,  and  upon  the  spot,  in 
a  round  of  his  celebrated  and  extra-super- con- 
flastigating  Shaksperiarian  charicters!  l^ow. 
Mr.  Merryman,  sound  the  gong.  Sir,  will  yerr 
Walk  up,  gents !  Oney  a  penny  to  witness  the 
Hinfant  Kean !" 

Then  I  shuddered !  If  Mrs.  Turrell,  said  an 
internal  whisper,  had  caught  mo  two  or  three 
years  sooner,  she'd  hare  turned  me  into  an 
Infant  Kean.  Perhaps,  even  hobbledehoy  as  I 
was,  she  had  designs  upon  me,  poor  unsuspecting 
little  Brutus ! 

This  reflection  did  not  prevent  my  mounting 
ther  steps  of  the  "  Miselanious  Collection,"  and 
tendering  the  lawful  penny  to  the  gymnastic 
orator  on  the  fflohe  roulant.  He  pronounced  the 
words—"  Inside,  please  Sir" — ^with  the  infinite 
obsequiousness  due  to  my  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  but  when  I  looked  him  scrutinisingly  in 
the  face,  to  see  if  there  were  any  traces  of 
blighted  affections,  he  recollected  me,  and  gave 
me  this  brief  salutation,  in  accents  not  loud,  but 
decidedly  emphatic  :— 

"  Well,  Pm  damned!" 

Then,  dropping  off  the  globe,  with  a  nod  to 
Mr.  Merryman,  he  darted  to  ilie  door  of  the 
Show,  and  saying,  '*  Pass  this  gent,  without  the 
penny,  will  yer?"  added,  in  a  shout  addressed 
to  the  goddess  in  the  interior — 

*<  Old  'oman !  Blowed  if  here  aint  Bill,  what 
used  to  be  at  old  Mao ^'s !" 

So  saying,  he  flew  back  to  his  globe,  and 
resumed  his  professional  pursuits. 

Behind  a  screen,  with  Bob's  "Walk  up, 
walk  up!"  heard  loudly  without,  I  had  to 
endure  an  embrace  from  Mrs.  Turrell,  at  once 
impassioned,  prolonged,  and  odoriferous  of  many 
onions.  !N^ot  to  interrupt  business,  however,  1 
was  about  to  depart,  after  answering  a  few 
questions,  and  declining  an  invitation  to  stay 
and  see  the  infant  Kean  (whose  ''gestulation 
was  raly  extromary"),  when,  just  as  the  lady 
was  taking  her  place  as  prompter,  and  handing 
me  her  private  address  pro  tern,  on  the  most 
oleaginous  of  cards,  she  bethought  herself  of 
something  important : — 

'*Ho,  ho,  ho !  What  a  fimny  old  woman  I 
am  ! "  Then,  with  a  set  iace,  a  deep  sigh,  and 
both  hands  on  her  knees — "  you  recoUex  Mary, 
Is'pose?" 

"Yes,"  . 

"  By-gones  shall  be  by-gones,  but  your  de- 
portment wasn't  'ansom  to  that  gal." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  was  not." 

"No:  she  wasn't  'ansome  to  my  Bob,  and 
you  wasn't  'ansome  to  her,  which  it  was,  no 
doubts  is  on  my  mind,  a  judgment  for  her  'artless 
beaviour  to  him.  To  hear  Sie  nights  and  nights 
that  boy  has  laid  awake,  arter  goin'  to  bed  with«» 


out  his  supper,  thinkin'  of  that  little  eai,  and 
then — ^Ho  no,  not  by  no  manner  of  means !  In 
course  not — he  wasn't  the  gentleman  enough  for 
her !  I  aint  got  no  patience  with  sech  stuck- 
ups !  Howsever,  he's  married  a  nice  gal  with 
a  milk- walk  doing  a  five  bam  gallon  a  day,  and 
he  don't  repine  not  in  the  least." 

All  this  was,  I  observed,  very  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  Bob  was  concerned ;  but—- 

"  Ho  yes :  I'm  coming  to  that.  She's  quits 
the  lady  now,  I  can  tell  jnu;  and  the  hold 
bloke,  as  Bob  used  to  call  him  (which  if  ever  a 
feller  deserved  to  be  called  a  hold  bloke,  that 
owdacious  old  willain  did),  the  hold  bloke's  dead 
of  a  busted  blood-wessel  when  he  was  a  holdin' 
forth  one  Sunday  'cos  he  hollered  so ;  and  she's 
been  enquirin'  for  you,  heverywheres,  'cos  he's 
left  you  something." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ?  " 

"  She  hoe  been  a  governess  in  a  halderman's 

family,  but  she's  staying  with  a  friend  in 

Terrace,  about  a  mile  down  the  road.  Bob  'U 
tell  you  the  number,  /know." 

"Her  father  left  me  something — ^how  strange !" 

"  Praps  he  wasn't  her  father — ^what  'ud  you 
say  to  that?  Howsever,  he's  left  you  a  bit  of 
tin,  I  dessay,  and  I  s'pose  you'll  go  and  court 
her,  and  all  that" — ^with  an  acute  wink. 

I  smiled,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  shook  my 
head. 

"  Well;  anyways,  you  mark  my  words,  that 
gal  '11  die  a  hold  maid,  if  its  only  for  her  con- 
duck  to  that  poor  boy  1" 

The  audienoe  was  coming  in  thick  and  fast, 
so  I  took  my  leave,  begging  Mary's  address  of 
Bob,  on  my  way  out. 

But  I  oojold  not  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  call  upon  her,  without  having  first  made  her 
aware  how  deeply  I  repented  of  my  rudeness 
and  ingratitude  years  ago.  This  I  oould  only 
do  by  writing  to  her,  and  acccardingly  I  wrote. 
Now  Mrs.  Tiurell's  suggestion  about  her  pater- 
nity made  me  hesitate  to  address  her  as  "  Dear 

Miss  jfac ^,"  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

take  the  old  loeus  standi,  wid  begin  '^Dear 
Mary,"  which  I  accordingly  did.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  "  Dear-Mary"  a  young  lady  who  was  no 
relative,  without  teUing  my  darling,  and  I  went 
and  poured  out  the  whole  story  into  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  sure,  Willy,  hardly  any  lango^e  oan 
be  too  respectM  or  affectionate  to  a  creature 
who  was  so  kind  to  you,  and  you're  a  silly  Utile 
boy  to  fidget  yourself  about  asking  my  leave  to 
call  her  anything  your  heart  told  you  was 
proper.  But  I'm  glad  you  did  tell  me  all  about 
it,  because  I've  an  opportunity  of  absolving  you, 
now,  from  the  guilt  of  your  naughtiness  to  her." 

"  Tou,  Lotty !  she  must  do  it  herself!" 

"0,  I'U  undertake  to  forgive  you  for  her; 
it's  all  the  same.  Go  on  your  knee.  Sir — ^Now 
— ^please  Lotty-Mary,  ten  thousand  pardons ! — 
That  will  do — ^you  are  forgiven !  Now  (kissing 
my  forehead,  with  her  hands  round  my  cheeks), 
go  and  post  your  letter  with  an  easy  consoienoe. 
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— ^Bnt,  how  onrioiifl  she  should  have  been  ner- 
Tona  about  the  ringing  of  boUa !  I  should  haye 
liked  to  sec  her,  as  you  describe  her,  with  her 
little  naked  feet  hanging  down  fix>m  a  tall  chair 
in  that  shop-parlour,  Willy !  It  is  curious  about 
the  bells.  You  must  introduce  me,  if  you  like 
her ;  I  feel  quite  gay  at  the  thought  of  having 
such  a  dear  little  companion !" 

Within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  I  had 
despatched  my  note  to  Mary,  I  knocked,  not 
without  a  litfle  palpitation,  at  the  door  of  the 

house  in  Terrace.    Mary  met  me  at  the 

door  of  her  room,  in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
quite  alonoy  reading, — ^with  an  extended  hand, 
an  unflinching  eye^  and  a  countenance  brighter 
than  I  deserved, — ^with  the  old,  quiet  sunshine 
which  I  remembered  so  weU.  She  flushed  a 
little,  and  then  became  paler,  but  addressed  me 
with  perfect  frankness  and  kindness  in  a  voice 
which  had  meUowed  into  a  very  peculiar  music 
since  I  had  last  listened  to  it. 

"  I  can  see,  William,  wc  are  both  glad  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  think  Providence  has  used  us 
both  kindly  ?    /have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

I  had  one  present  grief  to  tell  of,  and  that  I 
told,  to  a  most  attentive — nay,  sometimes  abreath> 
lees,  listener.  I  was  sorry  I  had  said  so  much 
at  my  first  interview,  when  I  saw  at  one  un- 
expected glance — ^unexpected,  undreamt  of,  by 
heaven ! — into  the  heart  of  my  confidante.  I 
had  experienced  one  grief  at  a  period  which  now 
seemed  ^sff,  far  off,  and  that  too  I  told,  in  few 
and  tremulous  words;  they  also,  I  could  see, 
were  instantly  registered  on  the  tablets  of  an 
unflii^tting  heart.  I  told  how  I  had,  step  by 
step,  improved  my  position,  till  at  last  my  pen 
and  my  pencil  toge&er  had  brought  me  comfort, 
and  what  is  call^  "respectability."  (I  loathe 
the  word,  and  insist,  even  in  these  pages,  on 
jmtting  it  between  inverted  commas.)  How 
I  had 

— ^-  '*  aeen  the  world,  which  is  a  curiona  sighti 
And  very  much  iinlike  what  people  write." 

How  I  had  been  sickened  and  disgusted  with 
the  prevailing  greed  of  "  civilised  society,"  and 
the  universal  assxunption  that  everylody  wants 
to  get  as  much  as  he  can  and  keep  it.  How  I 
had  been  shocked  at  the  levity  and  wantonness 
of  tongue  with  which  "  men  of  the  world  "  did 
not  hesitate  to  befoul  the  shrine  occupied  by 
woman  in  the  young  and  reverent  heart.  How, 
in  contact — and  collision — with  coarse,  selfish 
natures,  the  romantio  and  chivalric  spirit  of  my 
boyhood  had  been  imperilled  a  thousand  times, 
and  Ihank  God !  yet  survived  to  honour  worth 
and  moral  beauty  such  as  hers.  How  I  had 
▼owed  my  pen  to  the  service  of  the  good,  the 
beantifal,  and  true,  and  had  renewed  the  vow 
since  I  had  sat  in  her  presence.  How,  for  having 
seen  and  spoken  wilh  her,  I  felt  stronger  and 
wiser  of  soul,  and  should  love  the  world  the 
better.  And  so  on,  speaking  ftom  the  ftilness 
of  my  stirred  heart ! 

iut  was  not  a  literary  career  beset  with  un- 


pleasantnesses and  moral  dqnifers  bt^ond  most 
other  careers  ?  She  had  heani  |>ainM  "^uigs  xA 
literary  men !  .  -       ' 

Some  true,  I  said,  and  some,  no  ddilbt,  e^aft' 
gerations  or  falsehoods.  On  the  whole,  I  Ihought 
there  was  more  sterling,  cordial  feeling  among 
literary  men  than  among  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons with  whom  I  had  been  intimate.  Dan« 
gerous,  anxious,  and  precarious,  the  career  of  a 
nterary  man  undoubtedly  was — and  so  was  that 
of  a  railway  engine-driver.  But  I  wanted  her 
story. 

When  Mr.  Mac—*  died,  she  went  as  a 
sort  of  nondescript  fiM)totum  to  a  ladies' 
school,  whither  a  respectable  customer  recom- 
mended her.  Soon  she  had  \been  advanced,  in 
place  of  a  governess  who  was  leaving,  to  the 
chaige  of  the  junior  forms.  Gradually  she  had 
gained  information,  and  raised  her  qualifications, 
and  finally  obtained  a  remunerative  post  as 
governess  in  a  rieh  city  magnate's  family,  which 
she  had  only  i^oently  quitted.  She  was  now 
taking  a  holiday,  previously  to  going  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  more  to  her  taste. 

And  had  she  not  found  her  position  in  private 
families  a  thankless,  degrading,  and  sometimes 
ignominious  one?  I  inquired,  though  not  in 
those  terms. 

She  smiled.  The  position  of  a  governess  was 
as  equivocal — wmettmss,  as  that  of  the  literary 
man — 9om$tifn$s,  But  dismal  talkers  and  gos- 
siping writers  of  dap-trap  laid  on  their  colours 
too  thickly.  She  hod  seen  governesses  for  whom 
her  heart  had  bled,  and  governesses  who  were 
as  rosy  and  independent  and  happy,  as — as  I 
had  described  my  lady  firiend  to  have  been 
until  recently,  and  as  she  felt  sure  she  would 
be  again.  For  herself,  she  had  had  no  indig- 
nities to  submit  to,  and  oonsidered  that  hef 
merits  and  claims  had  always  been  handsomely 
allowed — for  which  i^e  trusted,  she  said  so- 
lemnly—she was  grateffll  to  Almighty  Gk)d ! 

But — she  continued,  after  a  pause  and  a  few 
words  exchanged  on  indifferent  topics — she  had 
something  to  say  about  which  she  had  been 
hesitating,  because  she  hardly  knew  whether  I 
should  be  amused  or  disgusted.  Mr.  Mac—-, 
when  he  died,  left  me  a  little  legacy. 

So  I  had  understood,  I  said,  from  Mrs. 
Turrell. 

Yes.  He  thought  he  had  neglected  my  "  poor 
soul"  during  my  stay  in  his  service,  and  he  had 

bequeathed  to  me she  really  did  not  know 

whether  to  smile  or  not. 
Well,  what  was  it  ? 

"  AUeyne*s  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ! " 
Then  we  both  smiled  together ;  the  bequest 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  droll,  and  characteristic 
of  the  man;  I  had  read  "Alleyne's  Alarm" 
before  I  was  in  my  teens,  and  my  "poor  soul" 
had  been  cared  for  by  more  competent  hands 
than  Mr.  Mao— -'s. 

When  the  man  died,  he  had  bequeathed 
exactly  a  hundred  pounda  to  Mary,  and  the  rest 
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of  his  gains,  of  course,  to  his  wife,  who  had 
shortly  afterwards  gone  to  New  Brunswick,  to 
join  some  relatiyes.  He  had  also,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  when  the  silver  cord  was  ready  to 
he  loosened,  and  his  soul  tremhled  (as  even 
without  his  creed  and  his  superstitious  nature, 
all  souls  must  tremhle),  in  the  awful  horder- 
land  of  shadows, — given  her  a  sealed  packet, 
addressed,  in  a  very  firm,  hold  hand-writing 
struggling  with  weciness,  "To  my  Daughter 
Mary."  The  ink  was  old  and  faded,  but  the 
wax  had  evidently  been  respected. 

With  some  reluctance,  Mary  added  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  not  been 
so  "  land"  (that  was  her  word,  but  the  dead 
man  was  never  capable  of  kindness)  to  her,  and 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  on  which 
he  had  ruptured  the  blood-vessel,  he  had  struck 
her.  "  And,  you  know,"  said  she,  turning  very 
red  up  to  the  forehead  and  the  ear-tips, — ''  you 
know,  I  was  almost  a  woman,  then ;  and — and 
— only  God  knows  how  I  suffered,  and  what  a 
mark  that  blow  left  upon  my  soul !" 

"  I  think,  Mary, — ^I  think  I  can  conceive," 
said  I,  deeply  moved. 

"But,"  she  resumed,  smiling  down  a  tear  that 
seemed  as  if  it  tamld  come, — "the  look  of 
doubt,  agony,  superstitious  scrutiny,  and  I  may 
perhaps  say,  repentance,  which  he  cast  upon  me 
as  he  handed  me  that  packet,  has  long  ago 
effaced  all  feeling  of  resentment  against  hun.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  he  regarded  his  death 
in  the  light  of  a  judgment  for  striking  me." 

Of  course,  I  called  to  mind  the  furtive  and 

half-forebodiug  glances  which  Mr.  Mao used 

to  direct  to  Mary  in  former  days,  and  the  little 
peculiarities  permitted  to  her  in  a  household 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  other  respects ;  but  I 
did  not  venture  to  say  as  much,  and  to  inquire 
what  "  the  packet "  contained.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  sat  looking  perplexed  and  wonderingly. 

"  You  shall  know  about  the  packet,  William," 
said  Mary,  who  read  my  thoughts,  "  and  you 
would  have  had  the  Isgaeif  before,  if  I  had  known 
in  what  part  of  the  country  your  Mends  lived ; 
but  I  had  forgotten,  if  I  ever  heard.      Mr. 

Mao was  not  my  father;  his  wife  was  not 

my  mother.  My  mother,  who  died  when  I  was 
two  years  old — ^and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  lying  in  a  comer  of  my  brain  waiting 
to  be  called  for,  when  I  knew  my  parentage — 
my  mother  tells  me,  in  this  letter  from  her  al- 
most dying  hand,  that  my  father  had  been 
betrayed  by  unfortunate  associations  consequent 
upon  recklessly  convivial  habits,  and  was  then 
in  prison  for  an  offence  which  he  had  never 
committed ;  but  that  she  believed  him  now  to  be 
a  repentant  man,  and  that  when  he  claimed  his 
daughter,  as  he  would  not  fail  to  do  after  his 
release,  he  would  prove  a  sober,  affectionate, 
watohM  parent.  Then,  she  went  on  to  say  that 
she  did  not  expect  to  live  many  days,  but  that 
the  people  with  whom  she  was  lodging  were 


aware  of  all  this,  and  that  she  had  solenmly 
entrusted  me  to  their  charge  for  the  present, 
leaving  with  them  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
which  she  had  snatched  from  the  wreck  of  the 
fortune  she  had  brought  my  fether.  The  folks 
had  pledged  themselves  before  God  to  take  care 
of  me  tiU  his  release  from  jail;  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  man  in  particular,  whose  nature 
was  superstitious,  though  coarse,  by  all  his  fears 
of  eternal  perdition,  and  had  threatened  to  haunt 
him  if  he  wronged  me ! " 

"  Of  course,  that  was  Mr.  Mac ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes.  From  cross-questioning  his  widow,  I 
gather — though  she  told  me  they  were  forced  to 
leave  the  HtSe  town  where  we  were  staying, 
abruptiy — ^that  the  man  thought  it  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  whether  a  child  of  twenty- 
four  months  ever  knew  its  father  or  not,  and 
that  the  money  left  him  would  just  start  a  nice 
business ;  so  he  came  to  London,  passed  me  off 
for  his  daughter,  used  the  money,  and  flourished. 
Some  vague  dread  of  the  Divine  curse,  and  a 
more  distinct  horror  of  being  haunted  by  my 
mother's  ghost,  saved  me  frt>m  his  ill-usage ;  but, 
fatherless,  motherless  girl  as  I  have  been,  you 
know  now,  William,  what  reason  I  have  to  be, 
as  I  said,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
ceaseless  care  of  me ! " 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly,  and  there  was  a 
reverent  pause  of  silence. 

"My  mother's  grave,"  she  resumed,  looking 
me  mournfully  in  the  facoi^  **  is  nameless  and 
unknown." 

"  Except,"  said  I  softly,  for  we  had  been  talk- 
ing in  a  half- whisper,  ''except  to  God.  And 
no  doubt  the  grass  is  as  green,  and  the  sunshine 
as  bright  upon  your  mother's  grave,  as  upon  any 
hero's  mausoleum  whatever." 

''But  I  should  like  to  see  my  father!  No 
doubt,  he  has  been  seeking  his  child  all  over 
the  world,  and — " 

She  wept,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  stammered  out — 

"Cherish  the  thought,  my  dear  friend" — 

I  seized  her  hand,  and  she  started  when  I 
pressed  it. 

"  That  you  will  see  him  again.  Not  you  only, 
but  others  are  on  the  watch  for  traces  of  his 
existence.     His  name  was  George  Shorland." 

"Yes!  yes!  .     .     .     .     " 

"  And  he  was,  let  us  say  is,  uncle  to  my  be- 
trothed, whose  name  is  Charlotte  Shorland." 

"  And  h&r  father  and  mother  are  alive  ? '' 

"  Yes.  I  foresee  what  you  were  about  to  say. 
I  know  enough  of  the  feelings  with  which  both 
your  father's  and  your  mother's  relatives  looked 
upon  their  marriage,  to  account  for  your  mother's 

not  communicating  with  E before  her  death. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  high-spirited,  even 
proud,  woman." 

"Oh,  but  a  mother's  dying  thoughts  for  her 

daughter !  E is,  I  suppose,  the  place  wh^e 

my  father's  relatives  live  ?'' 

"  Yes,  and  your  mother's." 
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"  Then  my  mother  wrote  a  letter  for  E 

to  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the 
Mao 8  burnt  it !" 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  my  darling  and  to 
my  sbter  to  tell  the  news,  and  began  to  spell 
them  out  in  a  considerate  and  unabrupt  fashion, 
when  Lotty  interrupted  me  with — 

"  Tell  us  at  once,  Willy  dearest !  Your  face 
is  so  flushed  and  your  eyes  so  bright  that 
nothing  would  surprise  us, — would  it  Sis  ?" 

So  I  told  at  once.  And  in  the  evening  came 
the  introduction  which  Lotty  had  pleaded  for  in 
case  I  liked  my  old  friend.  And  the  cousins 
met  and  loved  like  twin-sisters.  And  when  the 
lamp  was  lit,  and  the  first  eager  questions  were 
said  and  satisfled,  I  looked  on  two  such  beauti- 
ful and  happy  faces,  that  I  felt  suddenly  forced 
to  "  duck"  my  own  foolish  head  and  cdip  into 
the  garden,  to  cool  my  temples  and  have  a  good 
cry. 

*'iraw,  I  understand  about  the  bells,"  said 
Lotty.  "My  &ther  has  a  nervous  horror  of 
their  ringing,  especially  at  night ;  no  doabt  his 
brother  has  the  same  horror,  and  Mary  inherits 
it.  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  never  feel  it,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  i/au,  you  know,  Mary  dear,  I 
should  like  '  aU  the  bells  on  earth  to  ring '  to- 
night." 

"Thafs  from  a  Christmas  Carol,"  said  my 
sister.     **  It  begins — 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 
On  Christmas  in  the  morning." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "Pm  fond  of  Christmas 
Carols.    '  Tidings  of  comfort  and  great  joy.'  " 

My  sister  had  news  to  take  back  to  E 

with  her,  and  Lotty  had  a  companion  still. 

IX. 

Last  night,  I  read  over  twice  the  last  few 
pages  of  what  I  have  written,  and  I  feel  very 
irresolute  and  sad  to-day. 

Harry  called,  and  I  told  him  I  had  things  I 
wanted  to  write,  but  that  I  could  not  pin  my- 
self down  to  the  task,  though  I  had  taken  pen 
in  hand  more  than  once. 

"  Sir,''  said  Harry,  affecting  a  Johnsonian  air 
and  tone,  '*  Irresolution  is  unworthy  of  a  being 
whose  tune  is  limited,  and  whose  energies  are 
flnctnating.  He  who  wastes  a  day  in  indecision 
frets  away  the  mental  resources,  not  of  one  day, 
but  of  many  days." 

"  Supposing,"  said  I,  smiling,  which  was  just 
what  Harry  wished  to  see, — "  the  matter  con- 
cerning which  one  is  irresolute,  should  be 
morally  indifferent?" 

'*  Why,  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "  I  suppose 
nothing  can  be  indifferent  in  a  moral  point  of 
riew  to  a  being  with  a  moral  nature.  Even 
Irresolute  Love  cannot  be  made  respectable. 
What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of  these  verses, 
soggerted  to  me  by  our  last  conversation  ? 
Enamoured  swain  loquitur :— - 


O,  how  shall  I  for  erer  hear  this  burthen  at  my  breast  P 
Still  nnconfeased,  nnshrived,  my  heart  will  break  with 

its  nnrest ! 
VTith  reinless  tongue,  in  forest  shade,  the  dove  may  woo 

the  dove, 
Bat  I,  irresolute  and  funt,  stand  mute  before  my  Love ! 

I  thought  that  I  would  woo  her  when  the  deft  em- 

broidress  June 
Spread  carpets  bright  in  wreath-hung  halls,  for  danoe  of 

elfin  shoon. 
Would  woo  her,  offering  eloquent  flowers,  whose  speeeh 

should  smooth  my  way, 
But  oonld  /  breathe  love  to  her  who  seemed  more  sweet 

and  pure  than  they  ? 

One  odorous  autumnal  night,  I  stole  to  watch  and  wait. 
With  passionate  pleadings  at  my  Ups,  beside  her  garden 

gate; 
But  the  words  rolled  back  upon  my  heart,  when  in  the 

moonshine  white. 
She  walked,  a  thing  so  spiritual,  &iry-like,  and  bright! 

I  sought  her  late,  intent  to  speak,  as  home  she  went  her 

wav. 
From  the  church  where  I  had  been  to  watch,  and  she 

had  been  to  pray; 
But  my  spirit  died  within  me,  and  behind  I  trembling 

trod— 
How  durst  I  proffer  love  to  her,  who  seemed  a  saint  of 

God? 

O,  let  me  seek  her  when  to  Want  she  holds  the  Uesring 

hand. 
Or  when  she  prattles  playfully  among  an  infimt  band; 
When  the  love-fount  sparkles  up  in  snules,  or  tears  wait 

in  her  eye, 
jLnd  her  soul  is  tuned  to  gentleness  that  cannot  instant 

die! 

Perhaps  mv  timid  tongue  may  speak,  all  eloquent  and  free^ 
When  she  ib  pitiM  to  Want  or  glad  with  infant  glee^ 
And  I  shall  bear  no  longer  this  hot  burthen  at  my  breast^ 
And  my  poor  heart  at  a  bound  shall  break,  or  flatter  to 
its  rest!'' 
I  criticised  the  verses  rather  savagely,  but 
there  must  be  a  little  natural  music  in  them,  or 
they  would  not  have  dwelt  minutely  in  my 
memory  for  an  hour  or  two.  "However, 
Harry,"  I  said,  "  you  are  in  the  right  about 
the  absurdity  of  flinching  from  what  one  feels 
he  must  do.  When  your  rhymes  have  left  oflf 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  will  go  to  my  desk,  and 
write  what  I  am  possessed  with  the  idea  muit 
be  written,  if  my  mind  is  to  be  at  peace." 

I  resume  my  task  with  an  xmcertain  pen. 

There  was  a  journey  to  E ,  and  a  short 

stay  there,  after  my  sister  had  written  that 
Mary  would  be  welcomed  by  her  own  relatives, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Lotty,  who  acoompanied 
her. 

Mary  returned  to  London,  to  prepare  for  the 
post  she  would  shortly  have  to  occupy,  and  my 
darling  clave  to  her  with  more  than  a  sister's 
love,  gave  up  her  lodgings  and  went  to  stay 
with  her;  and  rapidly,  very  rapidly,  improved 
in  spirits  and  in  health,  or  at  least  in  roirits  and 
activity.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  1  thought 
I  saw  her  place  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  at  the 
same  moment  stealing  a  nervous,  watohful  glance 
at  me.  But  I  laid  little  stress  upon  these  things 
so  marked  and  cheering  was  her  progress^  in 
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Mary's  dsaij  sociehr,  in  all  that  I  had  contem- 
plated in  bringing  her  to  London.  On  that  fine 
January  night,  when  we  were  all  round  the  fire 
together,  Harry  and  Mary  chatting  cosily  within 
a  few  inches  of  us,  she  had  fixed  a  day  in  the 
next  month  for  our  wedding, — all  in  a  whisper 
of  a  few  seconds.  Once  again,  we  were  all  busy 
happiness,  all  anticipation;  and  Mary,  affec- 
tionate,  thoughtful,   and  quiet,   as  over,   had 

.  begged  from  Lady a  longer  grace,  before 

entering  upon  her  new  duties,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  present  when  we  were  married. 

Let  me  hurry  on,  or  I  shall  be  betrayed  again 
,  into  irresolution  and  silence, — ^a  silence  which 
torments  me,  which  I  cannot  keep ! 

Quite  suddenly,  my  darling  showed  signs  of 
extreme  fatigue  after  exertion,  and  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  pain  at  her  left  side.  The 
doctcnr  was  summoned,  and,  besides  the  doctor, 
a  physician  whose  special  department  was  that 
of  chest  complaints,  as  the  good  old  gentleman 

at  E had  suggested.     I  was  not  present  at 

his  interview  with  the  two  ladies,  but  I  inter- 
cepts him  on  his  way  out.  He  had  all  that 
siUy  evasiveness  which,  partly  prompted  by 
kind  feeling  and  partly  by  professional  pride,  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  medical  man  in  his  talk. 

*'Let  the  young  lady  have  plenty  of  ^ood 
wine,  and  as  much  cheemil  society  as  possible." 

"  What  is  her  exact  state.  Sir  ?^' 

"  She  must  not  walk  about  anymore  than  she 
feels  fully  equal  to,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
must  not  decline  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  such 
moderation  as  she  may  find  a^eeable  to  her.'' 

''But  I  should  be  tndehUd,  if  you  would  say 
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"Predsely  so.    Did  she  ever  .  .  hm 
tiux)Ugh  much  fisitigue  or  anxiety  •  .  .  any  yery 
critical  .  .  .  period,  now?      xou  comprehend 
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I  told  how  she  had  nursed  my  mother. 

**  Ah !  so  extremely  delicate  you  see.  Sir, — 
like  a  flower — and  very  excitable  indeed;  a 
natural  predisposition,  I  should  say  .  .  .  hm ! 
Well,  Sir,  in  a  monlii  or  two  —  0,  by  the 
bye,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  I  have  given  direc- 
tions about  the  brandy ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
see  that  it  is  of  the  purest? — ^And  perhaps  also 

I  interrupted  him  in  rude  haste,  crying  out — 
'*  It  is  atrophy  of  the  heart !  " 


I  could  see  that  Mary  knew  enough  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  afiect  concealment  with  her, 
and  my  own  knowledge  was  too  sad  a  burden  to 
be  borne  without  a  sharer.  So  she  shared  it 
with  me,  and  supported  me  in  ^e  dreadM  duty 
which  was  now  mine,  as  it  was  hers.  My  dar- 
ling was,  on  the  whole,  more  cheerful  and  con- 
yersational  than  ever  die  had  been,  and  we  too 
had  to  be  oheerfrd  and  conversational,  and 
"gmile,  and  smile,"  with  hearts  tiiat  were 
xeady  to  break,  and  the  awfiil  knowledge  that 


the  beautiful  vision  we  loved  might  fade  at  any 
moment  and  "  leave  us  dark.'*  This  period  of 
trial  was  mercifrdly  shortened  to  us.  Sleepless 
nights,  and  fits  of  indescribable  languor,  increased 
upon  tiie  dear  victim  to  her  love  for  me  and 
mine.  Her  eyes  sank;  the  bloom  and  the 
roundness  went  from  her  cheek.  I  watched, 
and  I  endured;  how  I  know  not.  But  I 
had  no  reddened  eyes  to  conceal,  for  I  shed  no 
tear.  Ono  evening,  Lotty  looked  up  from  the 
sofa,  and  said  softly,  nay,  in  an  angel's  tone,  to 
Mary,  who  was  reading  in  the  comer — 

**  You  have  been  crying,  dear  ? " 

"I  have  been  rubbing  my  eyos,  dear.  Do 
you  want  anything  ? "  Drawing  near  the  side 
of  the  sofa. 

"  No,  thank  you,  lovey." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  feU  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  turned  to  me.  I  looked 
round,  on  some  momentary  impulse,  and  found 
she  was  regarding  me  fixedly,  and  wit^  a  whole 
world  of  affectionate  anxiety  in  her  face.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  then,  at  the  same  instant, 
encountered  those  of  my  darling.  She  smiled, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss. 

While  it  was  yet  at  my  lips,  she  exclaimed, 
with  abrupt  energy — 

"  Open  the  window ! "  She  was  panting  for 
breath. 

**  It  is  bitter  cold,  dearest,"  I  said,  fright- 
ened and  bewildered. 

"  The  door,  then !     I'm  stiflmg !     Oh ! " 

And  60,  with  closed  eyes  and  gurgling  throat, 
she  died,  in  my  clasping  arms. 

'*0h,  my  God!"  I  cried;  "must  I  see  her 
go  from  me  like  this  ? " 

The  doctor  had  been  summoned,  but  he  laid 
his  finger  on  the  wrist  of  a  pulseless  corpse, 
whose  face  was  now  calm  and  almost  smiling. 

As  she  died,  the  key  of  her  writing-desk  fell 
between  my  fingers,  as  it  depended  from  her 
neck.  I  did  not  part  with  it  to  father  or  to 
mother;  coming  to  me  at  such  a  moment,  it 
was,  I  thought,  a  God's-gift ;  no  one  could  have 
such  a  right  to  it  as  I.  They  did  not  take  it 
from  me,  during  my  illness. 

For  I  was  not  at  Lott3r's  ftmeral.  All  that 
could  die  of  her  was  buried,  before  I  came  to 
myself  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  thanked  God, 
at  my  awaking,  that  I  met  not  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  but  the  eyes  of  Mary.  She  had  been 
appealed  to  upon  the  question  whether  I  should 
prefer  Lotty's  remains  lying  in  the  churchyard, 
or  by  the  side  of  my  mother's,  and  had  decided 
for  the  latter;  afterwards  proposing  liiat  they 
should  lie  in  one  grave,  which  was  agreed  to  on 
all  hands.     And  so  they  lie. 

It  is  done.  Sweet  friend  of  my  youth,  not 
lost,  but  gone  before ;  dear  repose  is  thine,  in 
the  bosom  of  The  Blessed :  Inighter  are  the 
asphodel  flowers  thou  wearest  iSian  those  we 
might  have  gathered  in  l^e  valley  of  our  hopes 
— ^beloved  and  beautifiil,  ferewelll 
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"We  have  a  letter  this  morning.    It  is  from 

E .     George  Shorland  has  found  his  way 

back  thither,  after  many  perils  and  wanderings  : 
he  had  been  told,  on  leaving  prison,  that  the 

Mac B  had  gone  to  America,  with  his  child, 

and  had  undertaken  a  pursuit  in  that  direction. 
His  adventures  since  then  we  shall  learn  within 
forty-eight  hours,  for  he  has  learned  our  story, 
and  is  waiting  to  embrace  my  wife. 

"  Strange  things  happen,  Mary/'  I  said,  when 
we  had  become  a  little  calm  after  the  receipt  of 
this  disturbing  news.  Sometimes  we  expect 
too  much,  often  too  little.  Mrs.  Turrell,  now, 
said  you  would  die  an  old  maid!*' 

"  Tell  my  father,  "William,  all  about  the  pen- 
and-ink  portrait." 

"  I  shall  tell  him,  my  love,  how  you  forgot 
and  forgave  my  ingratitude  and  rudeness ;  how 
yon  watched  over  me  in  illness,  and  when  I  was 
in  no  condition  to  take  thought  for  myself,  ex- 
pended your  money " 

"  Hush,  William !     Silence,  if  you  love  me !" 

"  As  well  as  your  energies  in  my  behalf;  how 
yon  relinquished  bright  prospects,  and  still 
watched  over  me  and  tended  me,  till  you  thought 
me  strong  enough  in  body  and  soul  to  mingle  with 
the  great  rough  crowd  again ;  and  then ^" 

"  Then  tell  him  about  the  portrait !" 

"  No  hurry,  dear.  I  shall  proceed  to  observe 
that  when  I  had  scarcely  heard  from  you  for  a 
couple  of  years,  you  '  came  down '  fit)m  the 
country,  'like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,'  and,  by  pro- 
fbund  strategy,  induced  me  to  contract  this 
tniudieiaus  matrimonial  alliance.  Don't  laugh  ! 
Give  baby  a  bit  of  sugar  to  keep  him  quiet, till 
Tre  done.  I  shall  tell  him  you  called  upon  me, 
in  the  most  artful  manner,  to  say  a  long  fare- 
well, and  pretended  you  were  going  to  India. 
I  shall  say  that  we  bade  good-bye,  and  that 
after  you  had  left  the  house,  I  was  tormented 
by  a  restlessness  which  I  could  not  define,  and 
moBt  attribute  to  some  unholy  sorcery  on  your 
part.  That  I  sat  down,  and  began  sketching 
yonr  unprepossessing  physiognomy  with  a  pen, 
and  when  I  had  finished,  felt  more  restless  than 
b^>re, — all  through  drawing  your  'evil  eye,' 
yxni  know!  That  at  last  I  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  take  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write 
something  beginning  '  Dearest  Mary ' — a  solemn 
framing  to  all  yoimg  men  not  to  take  young 
ladies'  portraits  in  pen-and-ink,  because  the 
nature  of  the  material  facilitates  the  transition 
to  a  proposal '* 

"And  do  not  forget,  dear  William,  to  men- 
tion your  generous  candour  in  teUing  me  that 
there  was  an  image  which  could  never  be  eflfeced 
from  your  heart. 

•*  But  what  of  yours,  dear,  in  accepting  my 
lore,  with  that  reserve  ?" 

'*  Nothing — ^but  that  I  have  always  loved 
TOO,  and  that  God  meant  me  for  ^ou  from  the 
irsFtooment  we  met,  at  Saffix>n-hill." 

"  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us  aH 


our  days,  dear  wife,  is  it  not  so?  I  regret 
nothing !  I  accept  my  whole  culture — ^poverty, 
struggles,  bereavement  after  bereavement — ^with 
a  grateM  heart,  well  assured  that  He  who  is 
'  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind,'  as  my 
mother  used  to  say,  has  done  all  things  well." 

"  You  mean  that  our  early  training,  such  as 
it  was,  was  better  adapted  for  the  development 
of  our  minds  and  character  than  a  more  regular 
and  apparently  propitious  set  of  circumstances 
would  have  been  ? ' 

"Yes,  I  do.'' 

"  And  that  it  may  be  humbly  believed  by  us 
both,  that  love  and  sorrow  have  not  ploughed 
such  deep  furrows  in  our  souls  for  nothing  f" 

"  That,  dearest,  is  what  I  mean.  And  it  is  a 
kind  of  philosophy  which  contains  the  seeds  of 
blessedness  as  weU  as  of  happiness." 

"  How  happy  we  are,  and  how  thankM  we 
•ught  to  be." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  good  old  Arian  minis- 
ter's ultra-calvinistic  letters.  Poor  old  soul ! 
Though  he  allows  mo  to  have  '  a  tender  con- 
science towards  God,'  he  is  persuaded  I  havo 
never  been  '  convinced  of  sin,  and  that  I  am 
safe  for  perdition, — because  I  cannot  talk  or 
write  in  the  dialect  which  he  is  convinced  is  the 
true  tongue  of  all  '  Zion-bound  pilgrims! 
"Well,  well,  there  are  not  many  persons  for 
whom  I  have  a  sincerer,  more  nearty  re- 
gard." 

"  Here  comes  Harry  !"  said  my  wife.  "  He, 
too,  is  happy,  but  who  would  have  thought  of 
his  marrying  that  dear  little  widow  so  soon  after 
he  met  her  with  oiu:  Lotty  ?" 

Harry  had  brought  his  first-bom  to  play  with 
our  littie  Mary.  I  remember,  on  looking  back 
to  the  earliest  of  these  pages,  that  it  was  little 
Mary  who  interrupted  me  by  tapping  at  the 
door,  when  she  had  returned  from  church  with 
mamma,  that  sweet  Sunday  evening.  It  was 
very  delightful,  that  scene  in  our  neighbour's 
garden.  I  was  glad  to  my  heart's  core  then,  as 
I  am  glad  now,  that  we  have  not  all  the  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  ourselves — I  and  mine- 
though  our  share  is  a  large  one. 

There  is  little  Mary  again,  tap,  tap,  tap. 

"  Come  in,  dear." 

"  Pa,  dear,  it  says  in  this  book  that  the  three 
most  beautiftil  words  in  the  world  begin  with 
one  letter — ^Home,  Happiness,  and  Heaven.  la 
not  that  very  pretty,  ra  ^  " 

"We  are  never  so  happy  that  there  is  no  trifle 
we  can  wish  for.  I  ^all  not  be  easy  until  I 
have  discovered  something  about  the  visitor  in 
the  garden  that  sweet  Sunday  evening,  the 
mysterious  qualitjr  of  whose  laugh  set  me  think- 
ing of  dear  old  tmies  at  E .  After  a  mo- 
ment's abstraction,  I  said  to  little  Maiy — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  very  pretty. 

"  I  went  up-stairs  to  ask  Ma,"  die  resumed ; 
"but  when  I  peeped  into  the  room,  Ma  was 
saying  her  prayers ;  so  I  shut  the  door  ioftly, 
and  came  down-stairs  on  tip-toe." 
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NOTICES  OF  A  VOLUME  FEINTED  FOE  PETVATE  CIECULATION. 


Thxbb  is  a  yolume  of  no  small  bulk,  and  of  no 
small  pretensions  or  importance  either,  which  is 
laboriously  compiled,  and  almost  as  laboriously 
printed,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  lieges^ 
of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  published,  her 
Majesty'slieges  see  but  very  little,  and  know  com- 
paratively nothing.  Barely  if  ever  is  this  ponde- 
rous tome  to  be  met  with  on  the  numerous  book- 
stalls of  the  metropolis  or  on  the  groaning  shelves 
of  the  bibliopole,  and  its  absence  fix)m  these  cus- 
tomary depositaries  of  literature  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  so  much  from  its  rarity,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  rare,  or  from  its  value,  for 
what  value  is  attachable  to  it  the  general  reader 
would  be  extremely  puzzled  to  discover — ^but 
from  its  utter  worthlessness  for  all  readable  pur- 
poses, and  because  there  is  not  a  bookseller  be- 
tween Brentford  and  Stepney-green,  or  a  stall-: 
vender  between  Highgate  and  Peckham,  who 
would  not  despair  of  transmuting  it  into  cash  for 
the  fraction  of  a  fraction  above  the  price  of 
waste-paper.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  known  to  the  cheesemongers  and 
trunk-makers,  of  the  West  End  more  especially, 
where  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  butter- 
shops  were  it  not  for  a  dainty  prejudice  which 
obtains  in  aristocratic  circles  against  the  contact 
of  printed  paper  with  "the  best  Devonshire  fresh 
at  one  and  nine."  The  work  to  which  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  reader  is  of  all  extant 
publications  probably  the  oldest  serial  in  exist- 
ence, and  though  it  has  imdergone  considerable 
modifications  and  changes  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  century,  no  material  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  its  contents — ^its  original 
compilers  having  attained  to  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  Hterary  rubbish,  and  no  attempt 
in  any  other  direction  having  been  subsequenily 
made.  For  a  long  course  of  years — some  gene- 
rations, in  fact,  its  production  afforded  employ- 
ment to  an  indefinite  number  of  scribes,  its  reve- 
lations probably  being  considered  too  sacred  to 
be  submitted  to  the  profane  scrutiny  of  printers' 
devils ;  its  heavy  columns  were  engrossed  on  a 
species  of  thick  drawing-cartridge,  and  the  re- 
quired number  of  copies  thus  slowly  multiplied 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  privileged  few 
entitled  to  possess  them.  As  an  indication  of 
the  estimate  set  upon  them  by  the  bibliopoles  of 
the  present  day,  we  may  remark  that  at  a  recent 
sale  by  auction  of  the  effects  of  an  improvident 
nobleman,  above  two  himdred  of  these  immense 
tomes  weighing  upon  an  average  thirty  pounds 
each,  and  solidly  bound  in  half-Eussia,  were 
brought  to  the  hammer.  No  speculating 
cheesemonger  happening  to  be  present,  they 
were  summarily  knocked  down  at  a  price 
yielding  something  under  three  farthings  a 
pound,  including  their  costly  bindings.  They 
were  then  carried  by  goods-train  a  £stance  of 
some  hundred  odd  miles,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cost  of  carriage  had  "  eaten  their  heads 


off; "  and  the  speculator,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
get  them  accepted  as  ballast  on  board  of  an  out«  ' 
ward-bound  Vessel,  was  compelled  to  consign 
them  to  an  unctuous  consummation,  and  sit  down 
witii  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  venture. 
Not  to  keep  the  reader  further  in  suspense,  the 
volume  in  question  is  a  blue-book — ^though  not 
an  ordinary  blue-book  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
but  one  of  anomalous  magnitude  and  of  multi- 
tudinous authorship ;  and  it  is  known  by  those 
who  know  it  at  all — and  they  are  few  beyond  the 
privileged  class  who  attach  M.P.  to  their  names 
— as  "  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  work  is  put  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  English  language,  though  in  English  of  a 
rather  odd  and  arbitrary  kind,  mingled  with  a 
little  dog,  or  at  least  doubtful,  Latin,  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  Welsh,  mostly  confined 
to  proper  names  exceedingly  difficult  properly 
to  pronounce.  Its  authors  have  adopted  and 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  a  system  of  syntax  and 
a  corresponding  no-system  of  punctuationpeculiar 
to  themselves,  and,  it  is  to  be  presume^  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  work.  A  country  gentleman 
who  should  dip  into  one  of  the  volumes  for  pas- 
time, or  light  upon  it  accidentally,  may  chance 
to  plunge  headlong  into  a  paragraph  whose  con- 
tents may  equal  in  amount  a  fuU  month's 
average  reading  of  his  class — and  he  would  pro- 
bably find  it  a  quicker  process  to  get  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool  by  an  express  train  than  to 
spell  his  way,  through  a  platoon  of  its  dense 
jaw-breaking  columns,  frx)m  the  nominative  case 
of  a  single  sentence  to  its  verb.  As  a  record  of 
the  business  of  The  House,  an  unsophisticated 
reader  might  suppose  it  to  contain  certain  valu- 
able information  and  interesting  political  details 
of  current  matters.  He  would  find  his  expec- 
tations wofrQly  disappointed  on  perusal.  As  a 
register  of  the  driest  facts,  and  the  withered 
exuviae  of  facts,  these  records  may  sometimes  be 
useM  in  certifying  the  dates  of  the  historical 
writer  or  corroborating  the  statements  of  the 
statistician ;  but  that  man  must  be  little  short 
of  a  conjuror  who  can  extract  from  their  pages 
any  information  illustrative  either  of  the  social 
or  political  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.  Yet  are  there  to  be  found  here 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  romance  both  humor- 
ous and  sad,  imbedded  in  the  jargon  of  official 
phrase,  which  may  be  dug  out  from  thdr 
dry  cerements  by  an  assiduous  miner  skilled  in 
the  art  of  drawing  inferences,  and  philologist 
enough  to  translate  the  legal  patois  of  parlia- 
mentary  officials  into  the  vernacular.  Thua 
when  the  Honourable  Pepper  and  the  Honour- 
able Vinegar  fall  to  loggerheads  over  a  public 
question  and  bandy  bitter  words,  and  look  and 
speak  daggers  and  pistols  at  one  another,  the 
interesting  fact  is  recorded  in  such  phrase  aa 
"  Words  of  heat  passed  between  the  honouigble 
member  for  Swig  and  the  honourable  member 
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for  Swill,''  and  the  said  honourables  are  called 
on,  after  the  excitement  has  subsided,  to  explain 
—which,  with  the  fear  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms 
and  the  cellar,  and  the  Berjeant-at-Arms'  fees, 
before  their  eyes,  of  course,  as  prudent  men, 
they  do— or,  in  other  words,  they  mutually  eat 
dieir  own  nauseous  epithets,  and  the  afiBedr  is  oyer. 
Now  and  then  the  reader  of  the  Journals  (if 
there  be  such  a  person  out  of  the   House  of 
Commons  or  of  iSie  Printing-office,  which  we 
Teiy  much  doubt)  will  come  upon  the  burden  of 
some  unfortunate  petitioner,  who,  from  year  to 
year,  perhaps  through  a  period  averaging  the 
life-time  of  man,  has  been  in  vain  pouring  his 
complaints  and  cries  for  redress  into  the  ear  of 
Government,  wasting  his  life,  like  happy  Mr, 
Dick  in  "  Copperfield  "  in  the  manufacture,  of 
memorials,  and  with  no  more  success.     Perhaps 
it  is  some  miserable  victim  of  a  Chancery  suit, 
who  having    exhausted  and  used  up   all  his 
friends,  and  bored  all  his  acquaintance   into 
cutting  him  dead,  is  driven,  for  refuge,  from  the 
pangs  of  eating  his  own  heart  away,  to  the 
privilege  of  petitioning — ^the  only  pri'volege  left 
him  in  this  weary  life — and  so  he  petitions  and 
petitions ;  and  if  you  turn  over  the  volumes  of 
twenty  years  past  you  shall  find  that  he  has 
l)een  petitioning  for  the  whole  twenty  years, 
and  if  he  should  live  for  twenty  years  longer 
he  win  petition  still — and,  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
giiming  so  it  will  be  to  the  end — his  petitions 
are  presented  and  read,  and  ordered  to  He  upon 
the  table — and  that's  eJl.   Perhaps  the  petitioner 
is  an  inventor,  the  fruits  of  whose  ingenuity 
another   man*  has  pilfered  and   patented  and 
prc^ted  by  to  the  tune  of  a  large  fortune — 
while  he  who  is  the  lawful  proprietor  of  all  that 
wealth  has  sunk  into  poverty  and  disgrace,  and 
lost  heart  and  hope  and  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  recover  his 
rights.    It  may  be — ^it  has  been  before  now — 
tiurt  the  petitioner  is  one  who  in  times  past  was 
a  secret  agent  of  the  Government.    Employed 
by  Pitt  in  desperate  undertakings  against  revo- 
lutionary France,  he  staked  his  fortunes  and  his 
life  upon    the    smiles    of   the    *'  heaven- bom 
Minister,"  and  at  his  bidding  he  dashed  into 
blood-seething  Oaul,  commissioned  to  add  com- 
laerdal  ruin  to  domestic  carnage.     In  pursuit  of 
this  laudable  object,  at  the  imminent  and  hourly 
risk  of   his  life,   he    flooded    the    land  with 
foiged    asaignats,  enriching  himself  by  their 
diffosion — but     braving    the    prison    and    the 
axe  in  the   excitement  of  a  game  played  for 
the  ruin    of  his   country's  enemies,   his  own 
aggrandisement     and    his    patron's    applause. 
But  the    perils   he    so    recklessly  defied   en- 
gulphed  him    at  last — seized  by  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  Convention,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
whence  he  only  escaped  by  bribing  the  autho- 
rities placed  over  him  to  the  entire  extent  of  his 
in-gotten  gains,  and    arrived    on   his    native 
we  a  b^gar  and  an  outcast,  after  pining  in  a 
dnngeon  for  many  years.      The  heaven-bom 


Minister  had  taken  flight  to  his  celestial  abode ; 
a  new  Administration  managed  political  bSbjxb 
in  a  new  and  very  different  spirit,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
petitioner.  Tme  there  were  honourable  gentle* 
men,  members  of  tho  Cabinet  even,  who  were 
not  too  proud  to  give  him  the  nod  at  a  chance 
meeting,  or  to  draw  him  aside  in  odd  comers  on 
the  staircase  or  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and 
pump  him  on  the  score  of  his  past  adventures ; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  recognise  the 
national  smasher;  and  spite  of  his  urgent  de- 
mands, his  claims  for  compensation  were  ignored 
from  month  to  month  and  fit>m  year  to  year, 
and  he  left  to  battie  with  retributive  poverty 
and  neglect.  Sometimes  the  Petitioner  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist, bursting  with  benevolence,  enthu- 
siastic for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  and  bum- 
ing  with  a  god-like  ardour  to  set  all  mankind  at 
one  in  a  blessed  bond  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
He  has  penetrated  the  mystery  of  political  phi- 
losophy, and  is  master  of  the  tme  theory  of  go- 
vernment. His  plans,  which  he  has  matured 
by  the  study  of  half  a  life-time,  are  a  sovereign 
panacea  for  all  evils,  social  as  well  as  national, 
and  it  needs  but  their  adoption  to  restore  the 
golden  age  of  the  world,  and  to  place  mankind 
once  more  in  a  paradise  compared  to  which  that 
of  Eden  was  but  a  type  as  incomplete  as  it  was 
transient.  Let  the  senators  of  the  land  assem- 
bled at  his  bidding  only  consent  to  receive  in- 
stmction  at  his  Ups,  and  the  work  is  done.  So 
he  has  been  telling  them,  at  least,  for  ten  conse- 
cutive sessions  of  Parliam^it ;  but  they  are  un- 
happily deaf  to  t^e  voice  of  the  charmer,  and 
instead  of  granting  him  the  hearing  for  which 
his  soul  yearns,  leave  him  quietly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  privilege  of  petitioning.  Again,  the 
petitioner  may  be  a  warrior,  magnificent  in  the 
bump  of  destractiveness,  who  in  the  depths  of 
his  teeming  brain  has  engendered  some  destroy- 
ing angel,  embodied  in  an  infemal  machine,  which 
is  to  cast  the  foes  of  Britannia  at  her  feet  and 
wither  the  armies  of  her  enemies  almost  before 
they  can  come  within  range  of  the  telescope. 
He  wants  but  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or 
two  for  the  possession  of  his  grand  secret^  and 
for  such  a  trifle  he  will  patriotically  surrender 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  his  dear  native  land. 
Once  more — ^the  petitioner  is  not  \inlikely  to  be 
a  disgraced  and  cashiered  public  functionary, 
who,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was,  by 
the  Mse  and  slanderous  testimony  of  his  enemies, 
deprived  of  his  honourable  post,  and  reduced 
with  his  family  to  penury  through  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  their  private  malice.  He  claims  to 
be  heard,  by  himsdf  and  witnesses,  in  support 
of  his  petition,  that  he  may  be  reinstated  in  his 
office,  and  freed  from  the  reproach  undeservedly 
cast  upon  his  character.  In  a  word — the  right 
of  petitioning  Parliament  being  universal,  and, 
what  is  more,  being  held  in  joetty  general  esti- 
mation, it  is  univCTsally  exercised.  For  the  re- 
dress of  public  or  private  iryongs — tof  tl^e  pro- 
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n^otion  of  reforms,  social,  political,  educational, 
religiouB,  or  domestic — for  removal  of  grieyaaces, 
eithw  individual  or  general,  and  either  real  or 
fEinciful — for  the  furtherance  of  aU  sorts  of 
schemes  concocted  in  the  hope  of  either  private 
or  public  advantage, — the  presenting  of  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament  is  regarded  as  a  step  in 
advance ;  though  it  is  only,  as  the  reader  will 
have  surmised,  in  a  small  and  fractional  number 
of  cases  that  any  subsequent  step  is  ever  taken 
by  the  class  of  petitioners  above  alluded  to,  or 
in  their  favour  by  the  Government.  It  is  plain 
from  the  columns  of  the  Journals  that  petitioning 
is  not  only  the  last  resource  of  inveterate  bores, 
who,  having  no  one  else  to  victimize,  in£ict 
their  endless  diatribes  upon  Parliament,  but  is 
also  a  cpnvenient  vent  occasionally  for  the  non- 
sense of  half-witted  blockheads  and  semi-limatics 
who  regard  themselves  as  the  oracles  of  their 
day  and  generation. 

But  we  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  remarkable  annual  by  glancing  at 
the  business  of  a  single  day  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  a  volume  of  the  Journals.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  name  any  particular  day,  and  shall 
for  certain  reasons  dip  into  an  old  volume  in 
preference  to  a  new  one :  the  reader  will  how- 
ever lose  nothing  by  that,  as  thoy  are  all 
generioally  so  much  alike  as  to  be  distinguishable 
by  very  little  beyond  the  dates. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  invariably  open 
with  prayers,  the  performance  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  as  a  kind  of  manager's  call-bell 
to  bring  the  actors  together  upon  the  scene.  By 
the  time  they  are  concluded,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  sufficient  house  has  been  collected  to 
Answer  the  purposes  of  business.  This  being 
the  Oase,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  functionary 
who  is  known  to  be  in  waiting  is  called  in  to 
report  proceedings,  it  may  be  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board — or  from  the  Audit  Office — or  from 
the  Treasury — or  from  some  Select  Committee, 
Election  or  other,  then  or  recentiy  sitting.  Such 
reports,  when  the  business  of  the  session  is  in 
full  progress,  are  generally  numerous,  and  they 
are  invariably  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  be  printed. 

Then,  most  probably,  new  Bills  for  private 
or  local  purposes,  are  presented,  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed;  and  petitions  for  or  against  Bills 
are  also  presented  and  read,  and  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Bills.  These  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  petitions  on  every  variety  of  subject 
and  affecting  any  principle  of  government,  with 
certain  constitutional  reservations — petitions 
against  magistrates — for  the  repeal  of  a  certain 
obnoxious  law  or  assessment — against  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  bench  of  Bishops,  or  the 
Catholics-— in  &ivonr  of  universal  sufl5»ge— of 
the  six  points  of  the  Charter — of  education, 
^.,  &c.  Some  of  these  petitions  may  be  from 
individvalfl,  and  ace  contained  on  a  single  sheet 
<i£  paper;  and  it  may  chance  that  others  are  of 


enormous  magnitude,  requiring  a  waggon  and 
horses  to  convey  them  to  the  House,  and  the 
services  of  a  dozen  men  to  roll  them  up  to  the 
table,  upon  which,  by  a  complimentary  fiction, 
they  are  supposed  to  lie.  The  prayers  only  of 
the  petitions  are  read — but  besides  the  prayer 
the  whole  of  the  petitioners*  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  some  cases,  or  in  others  their  places 
of  abode,  are  printed  in  the  Journals — and  the 
m3rthical  personage  who  may  be  supposed  to 
peruse  these  volumes,  or  the  country  gentieman 
alluded  to  above,  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
wading  through  a  series  of  columns  making  in 
the  aggregate  some  twenty  yards  in  length,  of 
such  stuff  as  foUows,  which  we  take  the  liberty 
to  scissor  out  at  random : 

Zlandtlo-r-fam  ; — Llandisnliogogo  ; — Llanerehy- 
medd  ; — LlanfihangeUy- Pennant ; —  LlanfihangeU 
feckan ; — LlanfihangelgeneuWglyn ; — IMngat%Dg  ; 
— Llangefw  ; — Lllanggnwydd  ; — Llanifairmatha- 
fameithaf;  — Lhnllwchaiarn  ;  — Llannefydd  ; — 
Llanrhaiadr  ; — Zhnsantffraid  Glyndyfrdwy  ;  — 
Zlanmiraryhryn  ;  —  Llanvihangelnanthran ;  — 
Llawoihangehtah-y'Llyn; — Llanuwchllyn:"Llan- 
wenllwyfo  ; — Llanylydwen  and  Culmaenllwyd  ; — 

or  it  may  be  a  catalogue  of  names  such  as  one 
might  diake  out  of  the  Directory,  in  which 
those  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  and  Eobinson 
would  be  found  to  bear  their  usual  proportions 
to  the  rest  of  the  mass. 

But  it  happens  that  the  House  has  only  recently 
met  after  a  general  Election,  and,  as  always  is 
the  case  at  such  periods,  a  number  of  Election 
Petitions,  as  they  are  called,  or  petitions  of 
opposition  parties  against  the  returns  of  mem- 
bers, are  coming  in  almost  daily,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  unseat  the  successful  candidates.  We 
must  quote  one  for  the  sake  of  example,  begging 
the  reader  to  remark  the  cool  gravity  of  its  dic- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  characteristic  facts 
which  it  sets  forth.  The  length  of  these  peti- 
tions compels  us  to  abbreviate  the  one  under 
notice,  and  prudence  suggests  the  adoption  of 
fictitious  names;  but  we  shall  take  no  other 
liberty  with  the  text. 

A  Petition  of  John  Batb,  in  the  town  and  borough  of 
Dash,  Medical  Doctor,  was  delivered  in  and  read;  setting 
forth.  That  pursuant  to  her  M^esty's  writ,  &c.  .  .  . 
an  election  of  a  hurgess  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Doth  was  held  in  the  said  borough  on  the 
—  day  of  August,  18—,  by  Thoma$  Stalker,  esq.,  the 
noayor  of  the  said  borough.  .  .  .  That  previous  to 
the  said  election  Oore  Smash,  of  the  dty  of  London, 
esq.,  the  late  and  present  sitting  member  for  the  sud 
borough,  and  Pale  Blood,  of  Blood  Park,  were  candidates 
for  the  representatioh  of  said  borough,  and  a  majcxity  of 
electors  of  said  borough  had  promised  their  support  and 
votes  to  said  Pale  Blood,  and  which  said  P^  Blood 
would,  as  Petitioner  believes,  have  been  returned  for  said 
borough,  had  not  his  friends  and  supporters  been  pre- 
vented fix)m  putting  him  in  nomination  and  voting  for 
faun  by  the  violenoe  and  riotous  eonduct  <tf  the  said  €hre 
Smash  and  his  supporters.  That  the  said  Ghro  Smash 
arrived  in  Dash  about  three  weeks  before  said  deotion 
took  place,  and  for  several  davs  previous  to  said  electioa 
the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  said  Oore  Smash  in- 
stigated a  large  and  violent  mob  residing  in  said  borough 
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istDath,  to  commit  Bovend  tiets  of  Tiolenoe,  intimidatkm 
md  outrage  upon  several  of  the  eleoton  of  said  borough 
md  othfira  known  to  be  sapportera  of  the  said  i\s^  Jff^tM^, 
and  anxious  not  to  have  the  said  Gore  Smath  returned  at 
ths  aid  election.   Tliat  the  said  Pale  Blood  was  expected 

to  arrive  in  said  town  of  Dash  on  the  Slst  day  of 

lBsi»  by  the mail,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the 

day  previous  to  the  day  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
fSMi  PttU  Bloody  the  said  Oore  Smash  from  the  window 
of  his  hotel  advised  a  large  mob  to  meet  the  said  Pale 
Blood  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Dash,  and  in- 
timidate liim  from  coming  thereto.  That  in  pur- 
saance  of  such  advice,  a  mob  consisting  of  several 
handred  persons  met  the  mail  coach  by  which  the 
said  Pale  Blood  was  expected,  and  where  they  were 
so  directed  by  said  Oore  Smash  to  meet  him, — stop- 

§)d  the  coach,  and  inquired  whether  the  said  PcUe 
hodwta  there,  or  had  travelled  thereby;  and  Peti- 
ti(mer  believes  that  the  said  Pale  Blood  woidd  have  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  had  he  not  previously  left  the 
OGseh  and  gone  by  another  road  to  the  tovm  of  Dash,  in 
ooosequenoe  of  a  communication  forwarded  to  him.  That 
the  said  Pale  Blood  arrived  in  said  town  of  Dash  on  the 

81st  day  of -,  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 

in  said  town  up  to  the  day  of  the  election,  the  said  Pale 
Blood  ma  nnable  to  canvass  the  electors,  or  scarcely 
leave  his  lodgings,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  and 
riotous  conduct  of  a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons  who 
were  instituted  and  organised  by  the  said  Oore  Stnash 
and  supporters,  by  means  of  threats,  intimidation,  and 
other  violent  opposition,  to  prevent  any  such  canvass 
on  the  part  of  Mid  Pale  Blood;   and  that  during  those 
days  the  mob,  at  the  instigaticm  of  the  said  Qore  Smash, 
broke  the  windows  of  several  respectable  persons,  electors 
of  the  said  borough,  and  others,  who  were,  as  he  the  said 
Qore  Smash  stated,  unfnendlv  to  him,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  said  Pale  Blood,    .  .  That  at^the  time  fixed  for  the 
■aid  election  the  judges  of  assize  were  holdhig  the  assizes 
in  said  town,  and  notice  was  g^ven  by  Thomas"  Stalker, 
fi^n  the  mayor  and  returning  oflioerof  the  said  borough, 
that  said  ele^on  would  be  hdd  in  the  market-house  vard 
of  said  borough  of  DotfA.  .  .  That  the  said  Pa^J92oo<?nnd 
his  supporters  apprehended  that  every  description  of  vio- 
lence would  be  offered  to  them  on  their  way  to  the  hust- 
ings on  the  morning  of  said  election,  with  the  view  of 
aimng  in  the  return  of  said  €hre  Smash  by  means  of  co- 
areion  and  intimidation^  and  informations  on  oath  to  that 
eSkdb  were  sworn  before  two  magistrates  in  the  town ; 
that  in  consequence  of  such  informations  a  considerable 
bodv  of  poUce  escorted  the  said  Pale  Blood  and  his  in- 
tended proposer  and  seconder,  to  the  hustings ;  that  on 
their  arrivid  at  said  hustings  thev  found  the  mayor  and 
his  asscnor,  together  with  the  said  Oore  Smash  and  his 
npoQiien  previously  there;   and  the  said  Pale  Blood 
w&h  his  fri^ds  and  supporters,  ascended  said  hustings, 
and  took  their  place  dose  to  the  mayor,  when  the  police 
force  who  escotfted  odd  Pale  Blood  and  his  friends  re- 
tired to  a  distance.    That  the  said  Thomas  Stalker,  the 
Mayor,  was  a  friend  of  the  said  Oore  Smash,*   that  his 
■on  was  his  conducting  agent,  and  that  though  the  mayor 
was  aware  of  the  excesses  which  had  been  committed  by 
the  mob  at  the  mstigatioQ  of  the  said  Oore  Smash,  yet 
he  took  no  precaution  to  protect  the  persons  taking  part 
in  tile  said  election  from  the  violence  of  said  mo^  but 
permitted  the  hustings  to  be  altogether  surrounded  by  a 
most  ftirioQs  mob  in  the  interest  of  and  instigated  by  the 
said  Oore  Smash,    That  immediately  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  police  force  the  said  Oore  Smash  came  for- 
ward on  the  platform  to  where  the  -said  Pale  Blood,  his 
friends  and -supporters,  were  standing,  and  waved  his  hat 
in  an  csdied  manner  at  the  said  Pale  Blood  quita  dose 
tohisftoe,andtbeie«ponthe  said  Oore  Smash  turned 
to  the  mob^  and  called  to  .them  in  an  exdted  manner, 
"  Hurf%  boys  !**  that  inunediately  the  sud  mob,  so  in- 
itigated  by  the  said  Chre  Smash,  made  a  Auious  attack 
wponthe  BtMLJMe  Blood,  his  friends  and  BD|^>orten, 


who  were  on  the  hustings,  and  forcibly  expdled  them 
therefrom,  and  in  a  most  violent  and  outrageous  miMm^ 
beat  and  assaulted  the  said  Pale  Blood  and  one  of  his 
friends,  so  much  so  that  for  several  days  his  said  friend 
was  confined  to  his  house ;  and  said  Pale  Blood  and  his 
friend  with  difficultv  efiected  their  escape  from  the  hust- 
ings, fifom  whence  they  were  escorted  by  the  police  force. 
That  immediately  after  the  said  Pale  Blood  and  his  sup- 
porters were  so  expelled  from  said  hustings,  the  mayor, 
in  concert  with  the  friends,  partisans  and  supporters  of 
the  said  Oore  Smash,  hurried  over  the  proceedings,  and 
had  the  said  Oore  Smash  proposed,  seconded,  and  de- 
clared duly  elected,  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  said  Chre 
Smash  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  to  the  House. 

The  petition  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
ill-used  candidate  had  been  violently  prevented 
^m  canvassing  and  from  being  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  and  furfiier  states  that  Gore  Smash,  the 
sitting  member,  was  not  only  not  duly  elected, 
but  fdrther  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  all,  inasmuch  as  so  far 
from  having  property  in  his  possession  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  a  year,  he  stands  in- 
debted to  a  multitude  of  persons  fDr  more  than 
he  is  worth,  and  that  what  property  he  once 
owned  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver-general 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  .the  suit  of  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  That  the  said  Gore 
Smash  hath  nothing  beyond  a  pretended  and 
colourable  qualification  obtained  by  the  guilty 
connivance  of  one  Carney  Craft,  who  has 
drawn  a  deed  purporting  to  be  a  grant  of 
an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
but  that  the  said  deed  was  never  executed 
nor  intended  to  be  executed ;  and  that  therefore 
the  qualification  of  said  Gore  Smash  is  merely  a 
colourable  qualification.  That  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  month  two  registered  electors  of  the  said 
borough  of  Dash  personally  served  a  notice  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash  requiring  him,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  necessary 
declaration  of  qualification  of  property  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  whether  freehold  or 
personal,  as  the  case  might  be,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  bf  the  statute  of  the  first  and  second 
Victoria,  c.  48.  That  the  said  Gore  Smash  did 
not,  on  receipt  of  such  requisition,  or  at  all, 
make  any  declaration  of  Ms  qualification,  as 
required  by  said  notice.  That  though  repeated 
notices  to  the  same  effect  have  been  served  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash,  requiring  him  to  prove 
his  qualification,  he  has  notwitstanding  n^Ieoted 
to  make  the  required  declaration.  The  Petitioner 
therefore  prays  that  the  said  election  for  the  borough 
of  Dash  may  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  that 
a  new  election  may  be  had  for  the  said  borough. 

It  often  happens  that  a  petition  similar  to 
the  one  above  abbreviated  (which  in  its  com- 
plete form  would  occupy  five  times  the  space 
we  have  allotted  to  it)  is  repeated  word  for  word 
through  all  its  weary  length  in  a  subsequent 
day's,  perhaps  the  very  next  day's,  Journals. 
This  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of 
over-caution  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners,  who 
haviBg  had  pretty  sure  experience  of  Ifie  Gore 
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Smash  gentry  are  apprehensive  that  their  agents 
or  messengers  might  be  bullied  or  cudgelled  out 
of  the  documents  transmitted  to  them,  and 
therefore,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
transmit  a  duplicate  and  sometimes  even  a  third 
copy  by  different  channels.  But  it  would  seem 
that  aU  that  come  are  presented  to  the  House, 
and  find  their  way  at  full  length  into  the 
colunms  of  the  Journals.  The  one  we  quote 
from  is  a  sample  of  moderation  compared  to 
many  others  in  which  the  details  of  the  most 
brutal  scenes  of  riot,  battle,  bloodshed,  and  maim- 
ing are  coolly  catalogued  together  with  accounts 
of  hocussing  and  abduction  of  voters  and 
wholesale  bribery  by  means  of  "  money,  meat, 
drink,  entertainment,  or  promises  and  rewards 
of  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment."  All  of 
these  petitions,  being  presented  and  read,  are 
referred  to  Committees  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  decide  upon  the  elections  to  which  they 
relate.  But  it  does  not  follow,  however  the 
Committee  may  be  inclined  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  Election,  that  the  numerous  grievances 
complained  of  come  before  them.  As  for  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  it  appears  about  equally  pro- 
bable that  Gore  Smash,  once  lifted  into  his 
legislative  chair  by  the  bludgeons  of  his  ruffians, 
remains  in  it  undisturbed  till  he  has  got  the 
snug  place  which  furnished  the  motive  for  his 
takmg  the  borough  of  Dash  by  assault,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  till  the  next  general  election ;  for,  froia 
some  cause  or  other  it  comes  to  pass  that  about 
half  the  petitions  of  this  kind  presented  to  the 
House  are  withdrawn  by  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee commence  their  sittings — ^for  reasons 
which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  though  we 
can  afford  him  no  enlightenment. 

We  may  suppose  that  after  such  suggestive 
documents  as  tiiese  have  passed  through  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  presentation  the  House  reverts 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  which  being  of  a 
very  varying  and  multitudinous  description 
does  not  admit  of  being  defined  with  certainty. 
Perhaps  a  list  of  Returns  of  Accounts,  or  Reports 
of  Progress  firom  Conunittees,  or  Colonial  Reports 
and  Papers  are  laid  before  the  House,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  gives 
rise  to  the  discussion  of  the  leading  topic  of  the 
day  concerning  which  the  whole  nation  per- 
chance is  in  a  ferment,  while  every  member  who 
can  possibly  be  induced  to  attend  is  hunted  up 
by  the  whipper-in  of  his  party  and  there  present 
**in  his  place."  But  though  Lord  John  may 
get  upon  his  legs  and  for  the  space  of  three 
mortal  hours  pour  forth  a  strewn  of  parlia- 
mentarjr  eloquence ;  though  Cobden  or  Bright 
follow  in  an  opposite  strain  for  an  equal  period 
of  time ;  and  finally  Disraeli  comes  on  with  his 
sledge-hammer,  pounding  away  at  both  alike  for 
two  or  three  hours  longer; — ^not  a  syllable  of  all 
this  oratory,  which  the  whole  kingdom  will  be 
hungrily  devouring  with  the  morning's  hot-roUs 
and  coffee,  finds  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the 
Journals — ^not  even  a  single  name  of  a  single  one 


of  the  distinguished  senators  whose  every  word 
will  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  land  ere  to- 
morrow's sun  have  climbed  to  the  altitude  of 
noon  is  set  down  in  this  proper  diary  of  the 
House.  When  all  that  can  be  said  is  said — 
when  the  tournament  of  tongues  has  subsided 
and  the  logomachy  has  come  to  a  close — then 
the  House  divides  on  the  question  at  issue,  and 
the  Ministers  have  a  majority  or  a  minority,  as 
it  may  happen,  and  the  majority  or  the  minority 
is  duly  set  down  in  figures,  and  the  only  names 
chronicled  in  connexion  with  it  are  those  of  the 
"tellers  for  the  yeas"  and  the  *'  tellers  for  the 
noes,"  who  are  most  likely  to  be  gentiemen  good 
at  counting  heads,  but  unknown  for  any  other 
accomplishment  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
private  friends  or  constituents.  The  House  may 
be  divided  in  the  course  of  a  night  any  number 
of  times,  and  we  have  known  it  happen  in  times 
gone  by,  when  Cobbett  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Ministers,  and  the  question  in  debate  was  one 
of  Supply,  that  he  would  divide  the  House  on 
nearly  every  vote. 

During  the  height  of  the  session,  it  continually 
occurs  that  midnight  overtakes  the  legislators  at 
their  work,  and  this  fact  is  always  duly  noted  in  the 
Journals  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  date  in  Latin 
at  the  moment  that  twelve  o'clock  strikes.  At 
any  period  of  the  sitting  the  business  of  the  House 
may  be  interrupted  temporarily  by  a  messenger 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps  the  Lords 
require  the  attendance  of  the  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  Com- 
mission read,  in  which  case  the  Speaker,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  of  the  members  as  choose  to 
attend,  answer  the  summons,  and,  upon  their 
return,  report  that  they  have  been  to  tiie  House 
of  Peers,  and  specify  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  demanded  their  attendance — ^the  business 
being  generally  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Royal 
assent  to  a  Bill  or  a  batch  of  Bills,  public  or 
private,  or  both — ^the  Tides  of  which  Bills  are 
then  read  over  to  the  Commons.  Perhaps  the 
message  from  the  Lords  is  merely  to  require 
some  document,  or  the  evidence  or  information 
which  some  member  of  the  Commons  can  con- 
tribute to  assist  their  deliberations — in  which 
case  the  business  in  hand  suffers  but  a  momen- 
tary delay — some  honourable  member  being  im- 
mediately despatched  to  wait  upon  the  Lords  for 
their  satisfaction. 

The  business  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  nighty 
generally  concludes  by  the  issue  of  orders  by 
the  Speaker  for  the  printing  certain  documente 
necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  or  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  These  documents  embrace  every  variety 
of  subject  connected  with  every  department  of 
the  commerce  or  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
its  colonies.  The  majority  of  them,  in  number, 
though  perhapsnot  in  bulk,  consist  of  accountsand 
of  returns  of  tiie  nature  of  accounts  connected  witii 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  as  weU  those 
in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Oov^nment 
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are  involyed  as  those  in  which  they  aie  not,  at 
least  ostensibly  so.  The  rage  for  statistics, 
which  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
has  risen  to  a  furious  height,  and  of  which 
Joseph  Hume  has  been  the  chief  instigator,  has 
multiplied  the  production  and  the  perpetuation 
by  printing  of  such  documents  to  a  prodigious 
and  incalculable  amount.  By  means  of  these 
documents  a  man  may  get  at  any  information, 
if  he  does  but  know  where  to  look  for  it,  of  the 
most  recondite  nature,  upon  matters  of  the 
utmost  value ;  but  owing  to  the  ponderous  mass 
of  accumulations  of  this  kind  already  in  existence, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  under  what  head  to  seek 
for  the  information  required,  so  hastily  and 
clumsily  haye  the  several  topics  been  jumbled 
together.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
Govemment  literature  has  within  the  last  few 
years  given  birth  to  a  new  race  of  litterateurs, 
who  get  their  living  by  arranging  and  assorting 
the  indigetta  moles,  and  serving  up  to  the  public 
such  selections  ^m  it  in  an  intelligible  form  as 
are  best  calculated  to  be  of  use.  But  the  quan- 
tity thus  popularised  and  made  available  to  the 
public  bears  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to 
the  whole  mass,  nor  can  it  do  much  more  while 
the  production  of  printed  papers  goes  on  at  the 
rate,  constantly  accelerating,  of  the  last  few 
years.  Each  revolving  session  Aimishes  its 
fifty  to  a  hundred  Volumes,  each  from  two  to 
thiee  inches  thick,  of  facts  and  figures,  and 
^ese  are  annually  added  to  the  pre-existing 
mountain  of  rubbish — of  the  actual  contents  of 


which  no  Hving  man  can  have  an  idea  even 
approximating  to  the  truth.  The  papers  ordered 
to  be  printed,  as  fast  as  they  issue  from  the 
press,  are  delivered  to  the  members  at  their  pri- 
vate residences,  and  are  also  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  at  a  price  so  low  that  were  the  whole 
impression  sold  the  proceeds  would  defray  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  expense  of  paper  and  print. 
To  return  to  the  "Journals  of  the  House." 
But  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  these 
enormous  volumes  are  printed — sufficient  to 
supply  each  member  with  a  copy,  to  afford 
copies  for  certain  privileged  libraries,  and  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  stock  in  reserve  in  case  of 
accident  or  exigency.  The  diary'of  the  whole 
session,  including  the  Index,  which  is  in  itself 
a  most  formidable  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
the  abridged  state  it  has  latterly  assumed,  makes 
a  volume  generally  exceeding  a  thousand  folio 
pages.  The  cost  of  this  volume  to  the  public 
must  be  something  truly  enormous,  looking  to 
the  mode  of  its  production — ^the  correction  and 
re-correction — the  pulling  to  pieces  and  putting 
together  again— of  each  day's  record  ere  the 
imprimatur  goes  forth;  and  looking  especially 
to  the  disgraceful  number  of  cancelled  dieets — 
cancelled  after  the  whole  costly  impression  is 
worked  off — consequent  upon  the  blundering  of 
the  dolefril  scribes  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press — ^the  expense  of  which 
cancels  alone  would  probably  form  a  very 
comfortable  income  for  ''a  gentleman  about 
town." 
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Wk  have  a  grand  cause  of  quarrel  with  critics 
in  general,  "  which  " — (as  it  would  be  phrased 
by  "  the  most  popular  comedian  of  the  day  ") — 
"which  it  is  this :" — that  they  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish,  in  giving  their  iudgments,  between 
their  own  idiosyncratic  preterences  or  aversions 
and  legitimate  deductions  from  recognised  canons 
of  criticism.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  mass  of  critics  are  deficient  in  that 
catholicity  of  taste  which  is  the  lowest  form  of 
what  we  have  all  taken  latterly  to  calling  tnsight. 
The  result  is  an  amazing  amount  of  vidgar  dog- 
matism and  pragmatical  hair-splitting,  supposed 
to  be  "trenchMit,"  or  "refined,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  in  reality  pointing  to  a  large  back- 
ground of  that  wretched  self-esteem  which  per- 
mits not  one  mind  for  a  moment  to  take  the 
stand-point  of  another,  and  see  with  that  other's 
eyes.  "When  the  creative  and  critical  faculty 
ha]^>en  to  be  united  in  the  same  person,  i.e., 
whoi  genius  is  found  in  association  with  a  gene- 
nlly  well-balanced  intellect  and  morale,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Hr.  Ldgh  Hunt^  we  get  criticism  in 


its  highest  and  most  <lel%htfcd  topsi,  Qur  com- 
plaiut  is  not  of  that<daahin^  d^boa^iair  positive* 
ness,  which,  springing  from  the  ga^lfli  de  ecmr 
of  a  hearty  nature,  som^ttom  makes  us 
smile  or  start,  never  does  serious  harm, 
but  of  that  cool,  confident,  ex  caihedrd  hand- 
ling which  men  even  of  large  culture  and  un- 
doubted capacity  often  bestow  upon  what  does 
not  please  them,  and  especially,  of  course,  in 
that  department  where  canons  are  broadest  and 
analysis  is  most  at  fault — ^the  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  Poetry  has  most  to  com- 
plain of,  in  this  respect. 

For,  now,  on  the  poet's  diBprivacied  moods. 
With  do  this  and  do  thai  the  pert  critic  intrudes ; 
While  he  thinks  he's  heen  harely  fulfilling  his  duty 
To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  thar  own  sense  of  heauty. 
And  has  striven,  while  others  sought  honour  or  pelf. 
To  make  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  himself. 
He  finds  he's  heen  guilty  of  horrid  offences, 
In  aU  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders,  and  tenses. 
He's  been  ob  and  fttdjective,  what  Kettle  calls  Pot, 
Ptedsdy,  at  all  erenti^  what  he  ought  not ; 
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Tou  hoM  done  ikii,  nyi  one  iudger-^done  thai,  aajB 

another; 
Ton  should  have  done  this,  grumbles  one;  thai,  lajs 

t'other ; 
Nerer  mind  what  he  tonches,  one  shrieks  oat  Taboo  ! 
And  while  he  is  wondering  what  he  shall  do, 
Since  each  tnggetts  opposite  topics  for  song. 
They  all  shout  together,  yon^re  right !  or  youWe  wrong  I 

The  question,  What  i%  Poetry  f  has  produced, 
perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  platitudes  and 
ambitious  faUures  than  the  more  general  question, 
JFTuU  u  Genius  f  Platitudes  and  absurdities 
apart,  we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for  being  told 
by  Campbell  that  poetry  is  the  "  eloquence  of 
truth  ;*'  by  Milton  that  poetry,  as  distinguished 
from  science,  is  **  simple,  sensuous,  And  pas- 
sionate ;''  and  by  Shakespear  that  to  be  a  poet 
is  to  be  <*  of  imagination  all  compact."  With 
recent  theories  upon  the  subject,  we  are  only 
very  imperfectly  acquainted.  From  Hr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  "doctrine,"  we  dissent,  with  sincere 
respect,  but  much  emphasis ;  only  rejoicing  that 
that  gentleman's  poetical  tendencies  are  some- 
times too  strong  for  his  creed.  The  **  Poetics" 
of  Mr.  Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
acute  works  that  ever  proceeded  from  a  finely- 
strung  intellect,  but  contains,  wo  think,  a  funda- 
mental error.  An  article  on  "Theories  of 
Poetry,"  which  appeared,  we  helieve,  in  the 
North  British  Retneto  some  time  ago,  was,  we 
are  informed,  exceedingly  able  and  f\ill  of  deli- 
cate insight ;  but  it  escaped  us  at  the  time,  and 
we  have  not  leisure,  at  the  moment,  to  turn  to 
it.  "We  may  take  up  the  whole  subject  here- 
after; and  content  ourselves,  meanwhile,  with 
a  brief  indication  or  two  of  our  own  views, 
taking  for  a  starting-point  what  we  have  called 
the  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Dallas. 

"  The  shortest  way,  then,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
'*  of  settling  the  point  (of  difference  between 
genius  and  talent)  is  by  recalling  the  isct  that 
men  of  undoubted  genius,  such  as  Johnson,* 
when  speaking  of  Cowley,  of  Pope,  and  of 
Beynolds;  Beynolds  himself;  Thomas  Gray, 
when  he  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  Thomas 
Carlyle, — ^uphold  that  genius  is  but  mind  of 
greater  strength  and  Iw'ger  growth  than  ordi- 
nary, carried  hither  or  thither, — ^to  poetry,  to 
philosophy,  or  to  action, — ^with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  tide  of  the  age,  and  a  thousand  chance 
currents,  all  more  or  less  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, but  all  under  the  eye  and  governance  of 
that  Almighty  "Wisdom,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning foresees  the  end.  .  .  .  "Wo  may  there- 
fore conclude,  with  Wordsworth,  that  among 
those  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  poet  *is 
nothing  differing  in  kind  from  other  men,  but 
only  in  degree.' " 

A  few  hasty  sentences,  such  as  ours  must  be, 
will  not  dispose  of  the  question  treated  in  this 
paragraph.    But  we  think  that  when  Johnson 

•  /*  the  genius  of  Johnson  undoubted  f  Was  Johnson 
anything  more  than  our  greatest  Man  of  Letters,  with  a 
grand  morale,  and  an  immense  phlegmatic  energy  f 


said  that  '' genius  was  only  a  general  power 
accidentally  determined  in  a  particular  direction 
— ^for  a  man  who  could  walk  five  miles  north 
could  walk  five  miles  south"  (oh!) — ^he  said 
that  for  which  he  should  have  b^  chastised  on 
the  spot ;  and  that  Carlyle  deserves  chastisement 
worse  than  Johnson  did,  because  he  has  better 
lights  and  a  larger  sphere  of  observation.  Or  if 
**  chastisement  should  hide  its  head,"  it  is  be- 
cause there  must  be  a  radical  defect  in  any  mind 
which  fails  to  see  that  character — of  intellect  as 
of  heart — ^is  original,  primitive,  and  not  acci- 
dental. Gray  is  lugged  in  most  unfairly :  his 
distinction  between  the  **  mute  Milton  "  and  the 
''blood-guiltless  CromweU*^  should  have  saved 
him,  unless  it  could  bo  shown  that  he  believed 
his  hero  and  poet  in  posse  might  have  been, 
ignited  by  the  spark  of  opportunity  into  poet 
and  hero  interchangeably.  Mr.  Dallas's  ''  there- 
fore "  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  means  nothing ; 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  poet's  fiiculties  differ  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  those  of  other  men^ 
is  not  the  same  as  Dr.  Johnson's :  the  ideas  of 
eo^nparative  degree  and  combination  (in  the  same 
mind)  being  overlooked  in  Mr.  Dallas's  identifi- 
cation of  them.  Our  own  creed  on  the  subject 
of  the  philosophy  of  poetzy  might  be  summed 
up  in  such  propositions  as  ttiese : — 

1.  The  poetic  sense  or  perception  is,  like  the 
moral  sense  or  perception,  sui  generis,  and  in- 
capable of  definition  as  to  its  object — ^its  exist- 
ence is  an  ultimate  fact. 

3.  The  poetic  sense  exists  in  all  minds. 

3.  "When  the  poetic  sense  exists  in  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  it  gives  the  predominating 
tendency  to  idealization,  which  makes  the  poeti- 
cal mind  par  excellence, 

4.  The  poetical  tendency  may  make  itself 
manifest  in  any  form — ^in  language,  music,  or 
painting ;  or  (where  the  individual's  mind  does 
not  offer  the  subordinate  facilities  by  which  the 
poetic  tendency  reproduces  itself  in  Art),  in  ap- 
propriate, t.«.,  h&roic  conduct:  heroism  being 
the  poetry  of  morals. 

6.  The  poetic  tendency  expressing  itself  by 
means  of  Icmguage  makes  the  poet,  slrictly, 

6.  If  there  be,  besides,  that  rhythmical  form 
which  an  ultimate  law  prescribes  for  poetic  ex- 
pression in  words;  if  not,  it  makes  merely  a 
poetical  writer  or  speaker.  Conventionsd  forma 
of  poetic  rhythm  have  many  defects ;  but  they 
are  defiections  from  an  actual,  necessarily  ex- 
isting type,  which  is  essential  to  poetry. 

7.  The  other  mental  qualities  in  oombination 
with  which  the  poetic  tendency  is  found  deter- 
mine, together  with  circumstances,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  result  in  subordinate  particulars— 
e,g,y  whether  there  shaU  be  a  Milton,  a  Shakes- 
pear,  a  Tennyson,  an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, a  Byron,  or  a  Cowper.  The  question.  What 
is  poetry  f  must  not  he  embarrassed  by  iaeMff 
assuming  that  aUapoetputs  into  his  poem  is  poetry, 

8.  Fraotically,  in  the  absence  of  any  intelU^ 
uniTersally  recognised  as  perfect  in  its  bakaoe. 
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a  specific  question,  Is  this  or  that  poetry  ?  must 
be  deteimined  by  tiie  more  or  less  oonsentiiig 
judgment  of  the  most  cultiyated  minds,  or  by 
what  nniversally  coincides  with  that,  an  average 
Btruck  upon  millions  of  opinions,  t.^.,  by  the 
decision  of  mankind  at  la^.  If  one  of  these 
methods  of  decision  is  complex,  and  the  other 
tardy,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  questions, 
Is  this  right  ?  Is  that  true  ?  are  in  the  same 
predicament;  and  individual  minds  must  work 
out  their  problems  of  the  moment  as  best  they 
can. 

We  have  ventured  upon  this  hasty  confession 
of  a  deliberately -formed  faith  in  poetical  matters, 
because,  in  reading  random  criticisms,  such  as 
we  may  offer  upon  some  American  poets  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  we  have  often,  ourselves, 
felt  the  want  of  some  acquaintance  with  a 
writer^s  metaphysical  syTstem  in  order  that  we 
might  harmonise  what  seemed  contradictory, 
and  rightly  appreciate  what  seemed  unguarded. 
If  there  are  any  observations  we  should  like  to 
add,  they  must  be  these  two  : — We  believe  that 
the  rhytiiinical  form  in  which  the  poet's  concep- 
tions may  be  expressed  is  a  thing  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  that  in  the  highest  effdsions  of 
genius,  the  idea  and  the  word-symbol  are  of 
amultaneous  creation.  Finally,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  distinction  between  imagination  and 
fancy;  fancy  is  imagination  at  play. 

Place  aux  dames/  Enter  Alice  Cabst. 
This  lady's  "  Clovemook"  has  been  printed  in 
England,  but  her  poetry  is  known  to  the  general 
public  only  by  littie  melodies  of  hers,  quoted  in 
magazines.  We  doubt  if  her  poems  published 
"in  the  lump"  would  command  an  audience, 
headers  will  remember  a  joke  of  Punch  about 
the  Etty  collection,  which  stood  something  in 
this  wise  (we  give  our  recollection  only) : — 

A  GLAWCE   AT  THE  EITT   GALLEBT. 

No. 

18.  The  Bathebs. 

20.  A   Nymph    at    the 

Bath. 
28.  Bath,  with  Nymphs. 

Well,  a  glance  at  Alice  Carey's  Table  of  Con- 
tents gives  you — 

Thi  BaiDAii  ov  WoB. 

The  Bbokbh  Household. 

Wbabhtbss. 

Doomed. 

Op  One  Dyincj. 

Dyhto  SoKa. 

Dying. 

The  Dydtg  Motheb. 

The  Last  Song. 


No. 

1.  Nymphs  Bathing. 

8.  Bathing  Nymphs. 
15.  The  Bath. 
K  Bathing. 


A  Lament. 

A  Death-soko. 

Bbspaib. 

The  Mubdebess. 

The  Convict. 

Of  One  AsIiBEF. 

OoiNo  to  Slbep. 

I>I83ATISFIBD. 

Pabtdcg  Sono. 

Ve  are  not  joking;  we  only  pick  the  plums 
▼e  find.  To  mend  matters,  in  the  edition  of 
her  Poems  now  before  us,  the  dots  which  lead 
&om  the  titles  to  the  paging  are  so  large  as  to 
remind  you  of  the  heads  of  coffin-nails.  But 
the  lady  is  a  humorist,  for  we  actually  find,  in 
the  above  very  cheerfdl  company,  one  address 
"To  the  Spirit  of  Gladness,"  and  one  '*  To  the 


HopeMj"  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
**  anxious  inquirer  "  to  learn  that  these  poems 
are  not  conceived  in  an  objurgatory  or  de- 
preciating spirit,  though  the  "  Spirit  of  Glad- 
ness," if  a  sensitive  individual,  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  asking  his  aposta:ophiser  if  her 
father  was  a  sexton  and  her  mother  a  "searcher." 
But  the  best  is  to  come ;  for  the  above  ominous 
Bin  of  Mortality  positively  contains  an  item 
entitied  "Live,  and  Help  Live  ! !" — Ah,  ah!  dm 
est  irop!  Let  us  pass  on.  Is  Alice  Carey  a 
poetess  ? 

Alice  Carey  is  a  poetess— of  very  subordinate 
pretensions.  We  firmly  believe  she  cannot 
help  singing — that  it  is  her  strongest  intel- 
lectual tendency ;  and  her  poetical  nmk  is  thus 
determined  : — Alice  Carey  is  perfect  mistress  of 
a  certain  soft,  melancholy  music  of  verse,  which 
is  necessarily  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
ideal  aspects  of  death :  she  constantiy  produces 
verses  which,  if  read  from  behind  a  screen  with 
proper  emphasis  only,  and  without  studied  in- 
tonation, to  a  listener  ignorant  of  our  language, 
would  inevitably  be  pronounced  a  sweet,  soft, 
delicate  wail.  Her  poetical  gift  is  exceedingly 
restricted,  but  it  is  real.  She  has  also  caught 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  trick  of  Milton's 
first  manner ;  and  what  should  be  done  unto-the 
author  of  the  following  sweet  rhymes, -^if^ 
Lyddas  and  Comus  had  never  been  wtil^ton } 

Maidens,  whose  tresses  shine, 

Grown^  with  dafibdil  and  ^tentincfy 
Or  from  their  itringed  bnds  ofDriar  rdMt 

Bright  as  the  vermeil  closes 
Of  April  twilights,  tSltec  sobbing  rains,  — 

Fall  down  in  rippled  skeins  ^. 

And  golden  tangles  low 
About  your  bosoms,  dainty  as  new  snow ;    . 
While  the  warm  shadows  blow,  in  softest  gal^,  - 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers,  and  cherry  blossoms  wbfie. 
Against  your  kirtles,  like  the  froth  fVom  paUs 

Overbrimmed  with  milk  at  night. 
When  lowing  heifbrs  bury  their  sleek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay,  or  clover  banks, — 
Come  near,  and  hear,  I  pray. 
My  plaint  roundelay. 

Where  creeping  vines  o'errun  the  sunny  leas, 
Sadly,  sweet  souls,  I  watch  your  shining  bands. 
Filling  with  stun^  hands 
Your  leafy  cups  with  lush  red  strawberries  | 
Or  deep  in  murmurous  glooms. 
In  yellow  mosses,  full  of  starry  blooms. 
Sunken  at  ease,  each  busied  as  she  likes, 
Or  stripping  ham  the  grass  the  beaded  dews, 
Or  picking  jagged  leaves  Irom  the  slim  spikes 
Of  tender  pinu,  with  warbled  interfuse 
Of  poesy  divine. 
That,  haply,  long  ago. 

Some  wretched  borderer  of  the  realm  of  woe. 
Wrought  to  a  dulcet  line; — 
If  in  your  lovely  years 

There  be  a  sorrow  that  may  touch  with  tears 
The  eyelids  piteously,  they  must  be  shed 
Fob  Ltba,  Dxai)  ! 
«  •  •  •  • 

Nay,  come  not,  piteous  maids. 

Out  of  the  murmurous  shades. 

But  keep  your  tresses  crown^,  as  you  may. 

With  eglantine  and  daflbdillies  gay, 
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And  with  the  dews  of  myrtlei  wash  your  cheekaiy 
When  flamy  ttreaks, 

Upmnning  the  gray  orient,  tell  of  morn — 
While  I,  forlorn. 

Poor  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  plainta  instead. 
Fob  Lyba,  Dead  ! 

It  is  really  almost  a  pity  that  **  L' Allegro"  and 
"H  Penseroso  "  have  spoiled  us  for  tlus  pretty 
warble : — 

Wood-nymphs,  that  do  hereaboats 
Dwell,  and  hold  your  pleasai^t  routes^ 
When,  beneath  her  doak  so  white 
Holding  dose  the  black-eyed  Night, 
Twilight,  sweetly  volnble. 
Acquaints  herself  with  shadows  dull ; 
While,  above  yoor  rustic  camp, 
Hesperus  his  pallid  lamp 
For  the  coming  darkness  trims — 
From  the  snarled  bark  of  limbs 
.  Bough  and  crabbed,  slide  to  view ! 
I  have  work  for  you  to  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Underneath  the  checkered  shade 

Of  each  tangled  bough  that  stirs 
To  the  wind,  in  shape  of  burrs 
Bough  and  prickly,  or  sharp  tiiom. 
Whence  the  tame  ewe  slimly  shorn. 
Stained  with  crimson,  hurries  oft, 
Bleating,  towards  the  distant  crodft. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Evermore  to  live  and  love 

In  this  dim  consenting  gpx>ve ! 

Bat  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  Milton 
is  a  ''  great  fact"  rather  in  the  way  of  Alice 
Carey's  originality.  We  beg  to  quote  another 
poem  of  this  lady's,  as  a  literary  cariosity  in  its 
way,  oscillating,  as  it  does,  between  the  feeblest 
sing-song,  and  a  certain  wild  half-mystical 
power.  It  is  a  mosaic- work  of  Laura  Matilda, 
and  Edgar  Poe : — 

BOSSICABT  HILL. 

Twas  the  night  he  had  promised  to  meet  me. 

To  meet  me  on  Bosemary  Hill ; 
And  I  said,  at  the  rise  of  the  eve-star. 

The  tryst  he  will  haste  to  fulfil. 
The»  I  looked  to  the  elm-bordered  valley, 

Where  the  undulout  mist  wkitely  lay; 
But  I  saw  not  the  steps  of  my  lover 

Dividing  its  beauty  away. 

The  eve-star  rose  red  o'er  the  tree-tops. 

The  night-dews  fell  heavy  and  chill. 
And  wings  ceased  to  beat  through  the  shadows. 

The  sludows  of  Bosemary  HilL    .... 
I  heard  not,  through  hoping  and  fearing, 

Hie  whip-poor-wills*  m/usical  cry. 
And  I  saw  not  the  pale  constellattons 

T^hat  swept  the  blue  recuihofthe  sky. 

On  a  bough  that  was  withered  and  dying, 

I  leaned,  cu  the  midnight  grew  dumb. 
And  told  my  heart  over  and  over 

How  often  he  said  he  would  come. 
ffe  is  hunting,  I  said,  in  dim  Aman — 

Me  was  there  with  his  dogs,  ciU  day  long — 
And  is  weary  with  winging  the  plover. 

Or  stayed  by  the  throstle's  sweet  song. 

Then  h^ard  I  the  whining  qfJEldrich, 

Of  Eldrich,  so  blind  and  so  old, 
Wi^  sleek  hide  embrowned  like  tiie  lion's^ 

And  brindled  and  freckled  with  gold. 


How  the  pulse  of  despair  in  my  bosom 

Leapt  back  to  a  joyous  thriU, 
As  I  went  down  to  meet  my  dear  lover, 

Down  fleetly  from  Bosemary  HilL 

More  near  seemed  the  whining  of  Eldrioh, 

More  loudly  my  glad  boaom  beat, 
Whenlof  I  beheld  by  the  moonlight 

A  newly-made  grave  at  my  feet. 
And  siletUly,  sorrowfkdly,  dr^ng 

Away  from  lovers  sheltering  ark, 
I  tore  from  iny  forehead  the  lilies. 

And  trusted  my  hopes  to  the  dark. 

For  when,  with  the  pcusion-vine  lovely 
That  grew  by  the  stone  at  the  head. 
The  lengih  of  the  grave  I  had  measured, 

I  knew  that  my  lover  was  dead, 
«  ♦  «  ♦  « 

Curious,  is  it  not  ?  We  confess  to  yielding 
ourselves  willingly  to  the  soft,  melancholy  charm 
of  verses  like  the  following,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  call  them,  if  not  poetry : — 

KINDITBSS. 

Of  homely  fem»  and  yellow  fennel  flowers, 

Weaving  up  fillets,  dreamingly  I  lay 
In  the  dim  arms  of  lovesome  twilight  hours, 

When  first  dear  Kindness  croes'd  my  Mendleas  way. 

Then  felt  I,  hushed  with  wonder  and  sweet  awe. 
As,  with  his  weary  banners  round  him  furled. 

Felt  Ocean's  wanderer,  when  first  he  saw 
The  pale-lipt  billows  kissing  a  new  world. 

The  joy,  the  rapture  of  the  glad  surprise 

Haply  some  heart  may  know,  that  inly  grieves — 

Some  sad  Bnth,  bowing,  from  love-speaking  eyes. 
Her  trembling  bodice  over  alien  sheaves. 

Pausing  to  give  notice  to  poets  in  general,  and 
American  poets  in  particular,  that  the  simile 
about  Euth  among  the  sheaves  is  as  used  up  as 
the  "  poor  volcano  "  in  **  Don  Juan,"  we  proceed 
to  our  last  quotation  from  **  Alice  Carey,"  in 
which  we  have  the  same  mournful  melody  again, 
and,  at  the  close,  a  little  unconscious  bathos : — 

LAST  SOVG. 

The  beetle  from  the  frirrow  goes. 
The  bird  is  on  the  sheltering  limb. 

And  in  the  twilight's  pallid  dose 

Sits  the  gray  evening,  hushed  and  dim. 

In  the  blue  west  the  sun  is  down. 
And  soft  the  fountain  washes  o'er 

Green  limes  and  hyacinths,  so  brown. 
As  never  fountain  washed  before. 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  curlew  call, 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  night-wind*s  breath ; 

I  only  see  the  shadows  fidl, 
I  only  feel  this  chill  is  death ! 

At  mom,  the  bird  will  leave  the  bough, 

The  beetle  o'er  the  fiirrow  run. 
But  with  the  darkness  falling  now. 

The  morning  for  my  eyes  is  done. 

Pipinff  his  ditty  low  and  soft. 
If  uiepherd  chance  to  cross  the  wold. 

Bound  homeward  from  the  flowery  eroft, 
And  the  white  tendance  of  his  fold. 

And  find  me  lying  fiist  asleep,—— 
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2fow  oomes  the  bathos — 
And  find  me  lying  fast  taHeep, 

Be  inspiration  round  him  thrown, 
Tiai  ke  mmf  dig  down  very  deep. 
Where  never  any  lonihine  shone. 
To  be  sure !     Very  right  and  proper  of  him  so 
to  do! 

Hy  life  has  been  unbroken  gloom, 

No  friend  my  dying  hour  will  see — 
Ok,  wherefore  should  he  aeifor  room 
Im  eomecrated  ground  for  me  ?, 

Why  indeed  ?  What's  the  good  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  nice  gravelly  soil,  when  there  are 
no  smrivors'  feelings  to  be  considered  ? 

We  do  not  know  Alice  Carey's  age,  and  have 
not  had  the  impertinence  to  ask  it ;  but  we  plead 
guilty  to  havmg  felt  interested  in  her  (in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  Sir !),  and  we  are 
such  devout  lovers  of  word-mnsic  that  we 
should  be  really  pleased  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  the  lady's  doing  something  likely  to 
live.  At  present,  we  can  only  say  that  she  has 
such  a  sweet,  tender  way  of  warbling  her  ditties 
that  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  a  more  thonghtful 
and  less  monotonous  muse ;  and  that  we  hope, 
if  she  sees  these  pages,  she  will  take  our  badinage 
in  good  part. 

Itt  caUing  Alice  Carey  a  poet,  we  have  inten- 
tionally emphasized  our  dbtinction  between  the 
question  of  generical  description,  and  that  of 
power ;  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it.  The  next 
name  on  our  list  belongs  equally  to  a  poet,  t.^., 
to  one  whose  strongest  tendency  is  towards 
song;  but  we  have  to  add  that  Thomas  Buchanan 
RiAj)  sings  in  a  voice  of  much  greater  depth 
and  variety  of  tone,  though  perhaps  of  not 
greater  sweetness.  Slightly  monotonous,  and 
traceably  imitative  too,  this  young  melodist  yet 
nms  his  fingers  over  the  strmgs  with  a  promise 
and  power  that  instantly  make  him  a  marked 
man  in  your  catalogue  of  living  "  possibilities." 
A  finer  word-picture  than  this  is  not  often  framed 
by  a  new  hand,  even  ttiough  word-painting  be 
the  bent  of  your  young  poets : — 

Before  the  stout  harvesters  iklleth  the  grain. 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the  plain ; 
And  letters  the  boy  in  the  briery  lane; 
Bat  Tonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain, 
like  a  long  line  of  spears  brightly  burnish'd  and  talL 

Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet. 
It  dashes  the  dust  with  its  numberless  feet; 
like  a  mnrmnrless  school,  in  their  leafy  retreat. 
The  wild  birds  nt  listing,  the  drops  round  them  beat ; 
And  the  boy  crouches  dose  to  the  blackberry-walL 

The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  the  wing. 
And  taonting  the  tree-sheltered  labourera,  sing ; 
like  pebbles,  the  rain  breaks  the  face  of  the  spring, 
While  a  babble  darts  up  from  each  widening  ring ; 
And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

But  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves ; 
The  robin  storts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves ; 
The  wren  peereth  forth  firom  the  moss-oover'd  eaves ; 
And  the  rain-opatter'd  urchin  now  gladly  peroeives 
Hiat  the  beantafol  bow  bendeth  over  them  all. 

This  is   what  feeble  critics  call  ''a  perfect 
gem;"  smd  there  is  only  one  thing — alas !  that 


it  should  be  so ! — to  mar  our  admiration  of  the 
subjoined  love-ditty  :  the  one  thing  being  that 
we  have  faintish  recollections  of  having  read  a 
poem  beginning — 

All  thoughts,  all  pasmons,  all  delights— 

and  ending — 

And  80 1  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride! 

Down  behind  the  hidden  village,  fringed  around  with 

hazel  brake 
riike  a  holy  hermit  dreaming,  half  asleep,  and  half  awake. 
One  who  loveth  the  si^t  quiet,  for  the  happy  qmet's 

sake). 
Dozing,  murmuring    in   its  visions,  lay   the   heaveno 

enamoured  lake. 

And  within  a  dell  where  shadows  through  the  brightest 

days  abide. 
Like  the  dlvery  swimming  gossamer  by  breezes  scattered 

wide. 
Fell  a  shining  skein  of  water  that  ran  down  the  lakelet* a 

side. 
As  within  the  brain  by  beauty  lulled  a  pleasant  thought 

may  glide. 

When  the  sinking  sun  of  August,  growing  large  in  the 

decline. 
Shot  his  arrows  long  and  golden  through  the  maple  and 

the  pine ; 
And  the  russet  thrush  fled  ringing  from  the  alder  to  the 

vine, 
While  the  cat-bird  in  the  hazel  gave  its  melancholy 

whine; 

And  the  little  squirrel  chattered,  peering  round  the 

hickory-bole. 
And,  a-sudden,  like  a  meteor,  gleamed  along  the  oriole; — 
Thero  I  walked  beside  fftir  Inez,  and  her  gentle  beauty 

stole. 
Like  the  scene,  athwart  my  senses, — ^like  the  sunshine, 

through  my  soul ! 

And  her  fairy  feet  that  pressed  the  leaves  a  pleasant 

music  made. 
And  they  dimpled  the  sweet  beds  of  moss,  with  bloasoms 

thick  mlaid : 
There  I  told  her  old  romances,  and  with  love*s  sweet  woe 

we  played, 
1^  fair  Inez*  eyes,  like  evening,  held  the  dew  beneath 

their  shade. 

There  I  wove  for  her  love-ballads,  such  as  only  lover 

weaves, 
'nil  she  sighed  and  grieved,  as  only  mild  and  loving 

maiden  grieves. 
And  to  hide  her  tears  she  stooped  to  glean  the  violets 

from  the  leaves. 
As  of  old,  sweet  Ruth  went  gleaning  'mid  the  Oriental 

sheaves. 

Down  we  walked  beside  the  lakelet;  gazing  deep  into 

her  eye, 
Thero  I  told  her  all  my  pasrion.    With  a  sudden  blush 

and  sigh. 
Turning  half  away  with  look  askant,  she  only  made  reply » 
"  How  deep  withm  the  water  glows  the  happy  evening 

sky!" 

Then  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  me,  and  our  hands  met 

each  in  each. 
And  the  dainty  sighing  ripples  seemed  to  listen  up  the 

reach. 
While  thus,  dowly,  with  a  hazel  wand  she  wrote  along 

the  beach, 
''Love,  like  the  sky,  lies  deepest  ero  the  heart  is  stirred 

to  speech." 
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Thus  t  gained  the  bye  of  Inez,  thus  I  won  h^  gentle 

^  han^ 

And  onr  paths  now  lie  together,  as  our  footprints  on  the 

strand; 
We  have  vowed  to  love  each  other,  in  the  golden  morning 

land. 
When  our  names  from  earth  have  vanished,  like  the 

writing  from  the  strand ! 

Stifling  oTir  honest  indignation  at  the  re-in- 
troduction of  Ruth  amid  the  sheaves,  we  submit 
that  the  lady  was  evasive,  transcendental,  and 
slightly  tedious  in  her  mode  of  communicating 
her .  thpughts,  or,  in  oth^  words,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  fancy  has  here  outrun  nature ;  and 
quote  one  more  poem  of  his,  which  is  wonder- 
ftiUy  perfect  in  its  music,  though  the  theme  is 
not  original : — 

When  the  spring's  delightM  store 
brought  the  hlue-hirds  to  our  bowers, 

And  the  poplar  at  the  door 

Shook  the  fragrance  from  its  flowers. 

Then  Inhere  came  two  wedded  doves. 
And  they  built  among  the  limbs. 

And  the  murmur  of  theur  loves 

1  Pell  like  mellow  distant  hymns ; 

There,  until  the  spring  had  nown. 

Did  they  sit  and  sing  alone, 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  branches ! 

With  the  scented  summer  breeze. 

How  their  music  swam  arounc^ 
Till  my  spirit  sailed  the  seas 

Of  enchanted  realms  of  sound !  . 
"Soul,"  sud  I,  "thy  dream  of  youth 

Is  not  &ncy,  nor  deceives, 
For  I  hear  Love's  bliesftd  truth 

Prophesied  among  the  leaves ; 
Therefore,  till  the  summer's  flown. 
Sit  and  sing,  but  not  alone, , 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  branches !  ** 

Then  the  harvest  came  and  went. 

And  the  autumn  marshalled  down 
All  his  host,  and  spread  his  tent 

Over  fields  and  forests  brown ; 
Then  the  doves,  one  evening,  hied 

To  their  old-accustomed  nest; 
One  went  up,  but  drooped  and  died. 

With  an  arrow  in  its  breast ; — 
Died  and  dropped ;  while  there,  alone. 
Sat  the  other,  making  moan. 
In  the  broad  and  withering  branches ! 

Mr.  Bead's  poems  have  not  been  piihlished  in 
England:  the  feoston  edition  (price  six  shillings) 
may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Belf  and  Triibner's. 

Among  writers  whose  melodiousness  of  song 
i^  very  prominent,  must  be  ranked  Olivee 
WBirDELL  Holmes.  This  gentleman's  reputa- 
tion for  wit  is  great,  and  he  is  foolishly  called 
the  "  American  Hood."  This  sort  of  characteri- 
sation is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  Mr.  Holmes 
is  as  much  like  Hood  as  chalk  is  like  cheese  (if 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  homely  comparison). 
We  should  call  him  a  convivial  Cowper,  without 
Cowper's  eamestneap,  fmd,  of  course,  without 
Cowper's  pietistic  bent.  In  all  Holmes  has 
written,  we  find  no  trace  of  Hood's  intensity, 
and  no  proof  of  that  intimate  liaison  between  tne , 
morale  and  the  intellect  which  gave  Hood  his 
pathos  and  depth  of  suggestion.    Mr.  Holmes 


has  much  poetical  feeUng,  very  great  lyrical 
facility,  unswerving  conunon-sense'  judgment, 
and  wit  of  the  "  sparkling"  order.  He  is  a  sort 
of  mild  Sydney  Smith  done  into  rhyme,  with 
the  help  of  a  poetical  genius  of  about  the  ealihre 
of  Tom  Moore's.  He  is  inferior,  we  think,  in 
the  same  line,  to  poor  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  whom  he  much  resembles,  without  pro- 
ducing, we  humbly  opine^  anytliing  equal  in 
weight  and  humorous  swing  of  verse  to  "  The 
Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head."  These  remarkaare 
not  intended  to  '*  damn  with  faint  J)raise"  Mr. 
Holmes'  poems,  which  have  a  permanent  and 
honoured  place  on  our  book-shelves  and  in  our 
memory ;  and,  assuredly,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
part  with  the  writer  who  gives  us  such  gay  and 
graceM  rhymes  as  these : — 

Where.  O,  where,  are  the  viuons  of  morning, 

Fresh  as  the  dews  of  our  prime  ? 
Gone,  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warning, 

Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 

Where,  0,  where,  are  life's  lilies  and  roses, 
.   Nursed  in  the  golden  dawned  smile  f 
Dead  aa  the  bulrushes  round  Uttle  Moses 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Where  are  the  Marys,  and  Anns,  and  Elizas, 
.   liovinr  and  lonely  of  yore  ? 
Look  in  the  columns  of  old  Advertisers, — 
Married  and  dead  by  the  score. 

Where,  the  gay  cplts  and  the  ten-yc^  old  fillies, 

Saturday's  triumph  and  joy  P 
Gone,  like  our  friend  irdiaQ  (okvq  Achilles, 

Homer's  ferocious  old  boy. 

Die-away  dreams  of  ecstatic  emotion, 

Hopes  like  young  eagles  at  plxfy, 
Vcrws  of  unheard-of  and  endless  devotion. 

How  ye  have  feded  away  I 

Yet,  though  the  ebbing  of  Time's  mighty  river» 
.   Leave  our  young  blwsoms  to  die, 
Let  him  roll  smooth  in  his  current  for  ever, 
Till  the  last  pebble  is  dry  ( 

Or  of  this  still  more  amusing  trifle : — 

THB  HBIGHt*  OV  THE  BtDIOtTLOTTS. 


I  wrote  some  hues  once  on  a  time. 

In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
Axid  thought,  as  usual*  nien  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  should  die ; 
Albeit  in  a  general  way 

A  sober  man  am  I. 

I  called  my  servant  and  he  came — 

How  kind  it  was  of  him 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me— 

He  of  the  mighty  limb  1 

"  These  to  the  printer,"  I  exclaimed, 
Anc|,  in  my  humorous  way, 

I  added,  as  a  trifling  jest» 

«  Therell  be  the  devil  to  pay !" 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched; 

I  saw  him  peep  within; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  fece 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next,  the  grin  grew  brrad. 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  thbd, — a  chucUing  ncuce 

I  now  began  to  hear. 
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The  loforth, — ho  broke  into  a  roar; 

Th«  fifth, — his  waistband  split ; 
The  sixth,— he  burst  five  buttons  off. 

And  tumbled  fii  a  fit!  .... 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man ; 
And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 

As  fiinny  as  I  can. 

In  writmg  the  third  verse,  Mr.  Holmes  evi- 
dently had  in  his  memory  the  well-known  anec- 
dote abont  Pope,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the 
planter.  Where  so  much  is  good  and  "  brilliant," 
it  is  difficult  to  select,  but  we  take  a  few  in- 
stances of  shrewd  observation  and  witty  point 
from  "Urania,  a  Ehymed  Lesson:" — 

Be  firm !  one  constant  element  in  luck 

Is  genuine,  9olid,  old  Teutonic  pluck ; 

Stick  to  your  aim ;  the  monfcrel's  hold  will  slip. 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog's  grip; 

Small  as  he  i^  the  Jaw  that  never  yieldis 

Brings  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

Yet,  in  opinions,  look  not  always  back  j 

Tour  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  .track ; 

Leave  what  youVe  done  for  what  you  have  to  do— 

Dont  be  **  consifltcnt,"  but  be  simply  true. 

The  following  is  exceedingly  well-put : — 

Dont^  catch  the  fidgets — ^you  have  found  your  place 
Just  in  the  focus  of  a  nervous  race, 
tVetful  to  change,  and  rabid  to  discuss, 
Pull  of  excitements,  always  in  a  ftiss ; 
Think  of  the  patriarchs, — then  compare  as  men 
These  lean-cheeked  maniacs  of  the  tongue  and  pen ! 
Bun,  if  you  like),  hut  try  to  keep  your  breath; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  dont  be  worked  to  death; 
And  with  new  notions, — let  me  change  the  rule, — 
Dont  strike  the  iron  till  it's  slightly  cool. 

This  does  not  strike  you  as  the  writing  of  an 
enthusiastic  or  "earnest"  man,  nor  docs  this:- 

If  the  wad  filly  VrogreaB  thou  wouldst  ride, 

Have  young  ccfmpanioBS  ever  at  thy  side ; 

But  would'st  thou  stride  the  staundi  old  mare  Success, 

Go  with  thine  elders,  though  they  please  thee  less. 

t)oes  praise  delight  thee  ?    Choose  some  ultra  nde, 

A  sure  oid  redpe,  and  often  tried; 

fie  its  apostie,  congressman,  or  Ixu'd, 

dpokesmaoy  or  Jokesman, — oply  drive  it  hard : 

3ut  know  the  forfeit  which  thy  choice  abides, 

For  on  two  wheels  the  poor  reformer  rides — 

One  black  with  epithets  the  anti  throws, 

One  white  with  flattery,  painted  by  the  pros,  .  .  . 

Sere  are  unexceptionable  counsels : — 

Stop  not,  onthinking,  every  friend  you  meet. 

To  spin  your  wordy  fabric  in  the  street ; 

Whfle  yon  are  emptying  your  colloquial  pack. 

The  fiend  lAmhago  jumps  upon  his  back. 

Nor  cloud  his  features  with  the  unwelcome  tale 

Of  how  he  kx>ks,  if  haply  thin  or  pale; 

Pe«}th  is  a  sulject  for  lus  child,  his  wife. 

And  the  rude  office  that  insures  his  life. 

Look  in  his  face,  to  meet  thy  neighbour's  soul. 

Not  on  his  garments,  to  detect  a  hole ; 

•*  How  to  observe,"  Is  what  thy  pages  show. 

Pride  of  thy  sex.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau ! 

0>  what  a  predous  book  the  one  would  be 

That  taught  observers  what  they're  wo^  to  see !  .  . 

Two  friendly  people,  both  disposed  to  smile, 
Wbo  nseet  Hke  oth^  everv  little  while, 
loytead.ofpassing  with  a  pleasant  bow. 
Aim  hym  Sjfe  dol(X  how's  your  uncle  now  ? 


Impelled  by  feeUngs  in  their  nature  kind. 
But  slightly  weak,  and  somewhat  undefined. 
Rush  at  each  other,  make  a  sudden  stand, 
B^gin  to  talk,  expatiate,  and  expand.     .   ^«    « 
And  there  they  talk  in  dust,  or  mud,  or  snow, 
Both  bored  to  death,  and  both  afraid  to  ga 
Your  hat  once  lifted,  do  not  hang  your  fie,        '^  , 
Nor,  like  slow  Ajax,  fighting  still,  retire : 
When  your  old  castor  on  your  ch)wn  you  clap, 
Qo  off;  you've  mounted  your  percussiou  cap  1   •  •  • 
....    speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  aU; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall ; 
Don't,  like  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star, 
Tey  overhard  to  roll  the  British  IS, ; 
Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't— let  me  beg  you ! — don't  say  Mow?  for  W^? 
And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs. 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  urs. 
Wear  seemly  gloves,  not  black,  nor  yet  too  light, 
And,  least  of  idl,  the  pair  that  once  was  white ; 
Jjet  the  dead  party  where  you  told  your  loves 
Bury  in  peace  its  dead  bouquets  and  gloves; 
Shave  like  the  goat,  if  so  your  fancy  bids, 
But  be  a  parent— dont  neglect  your  kids  1 

Have  a  good  hat     . 

Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat. 
But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shocking  bat ; 
Mount  the  new  castor, — ^ice  itself  will  melt ; 
Boots,  gloves,  may  fail — the  hat  is  always  felt ! 
The  stately  neck  is  manhood's  manliest  part ; 
It  takes  the  life-blood  fV^hest  from  the  heart ; 
With  short,  curled  ringlets  close  around  it  spread. 
How  light  and  strong  it  lifts  the  Qredan  head ! 
I  spare  the  contrast;  it  were  only  kind 
To  be  a  little,  nay,  intensely  blind : 
Choose  for  yourself — I  know  it  cuts  your  ear ; 
I  know  the  points  will  sometimes  interfere; 
I  know  that  often,  like  the  filial  John, 
Whom  sleep  surprised  with  half  his  drapery  on. 
Ton  show  your  features  to  the  astonished  town. 
With  one  side  stan^g,  and  the  other  down  ;— 
But,  O,  my  friend !  my  favourite  fbllow-man ! 
If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modem  plan. 
Sooner  than  wander  Vith  your  windpipe  bare, 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  air, — 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  thf  t  protruding  dun. 
Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin. 
And  have  a  neckcloth — ^by  the  throat  of  Jove  1  —^ 
Cut  from  the  fhnnel  of  a  rusty  stove ! 

There  is  manliness,  as  well  as  shrewdness,  in 

this  advice : — 


Choose  well  your  set;  our  feeble  natare  i 
The  aid  <^  dubs — ^the  countenance  of  cUques  ; 
And,  with  this  olject,  settle,  first  of  all, 
Tour  wdght  of  metal,  and  your  nze  of  ball. 
Track  not  the  steps  of  such  as  hold  you  cheap. 
Too  mean  to  prize,  though  good  enoudji  to  keej? : 
The  "  real,  genuine,  no-mistake  Tom  Thumbs," 
Are  little  people,  fed  on  g^reat  men's  crumbs! 

Allowing  for  a  little  couleur  locale,  the  next  quota- 
tion will  do  for  London  as  well  as  for  Boston. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  Mnd  we  ever 
read : — 
What  have  we  here?    A  Gebman  Silvbb  Spoon; 
A  cheap  utensil,  which  we  often  see 
Used  by  the  dabblers  in  sesthetic  tea; 
Of  slender  fabric,  somewhat  light  and  thin. 
Made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  lead  and  tin ; 
The  bowl  is  shallow,  and  the  handle  small. 
Marked  in  largo  letters  with  tfie  name  Jkan  Pattl. 
Small  as  it  is,  its  powers  are  passing  strange, ' 
For  an  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change. 
And  first)  a  fact  to  make  the  barbers  stare. 
It  beats  Macassar  for  the  growth  of  hair ; 
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Nor  thif  alone  its  magic  power  ^Ugplays, 
It  alters  strangely  all  their  works  and  ways; 
With  nnooath  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs. 
The  same  bald  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues ; 
'*  Ever,"  "The  Ages"  in  their  page  appear, 
"  Alway,"  the  beSamite  is  called  a  "  Seer ;" 
On  every  leaf,  the  "earnest" -sage  may  scan — 
Portentous  bore !  their  "  many-sided  man," 
A  weak  eclectic,  groping  vague  and  dim, 
Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim, 
Blind  as  a  mole,  and  curious  as  a  lynx. 
Who  rides  a  beetle  which  he  calls  a  "  Sphinx ;" 
And  O  what  questions  asked  in  dub-ibot  rhyme. 
Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  the  deaf-mute  Time ! 
Here,  babbling  "Insight**  shouts  in  Nature's  cars 
His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres ; 
There,  "Self-Inspection"  sucks  its  little  thumb. 
With  "  Whence  am  I  ?"  and  "  Wherefore  did  I  come?** 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Boston  "  develop- 
ments'' may  have  naturally  betrayed  a  man  of 
Holmes's  shrewdness  and  hate  of  pompous  hum- 
bug into  suggested  applications  which  he  would 
not  care  deliberately  to  insist  upon, — ^but  the 
lines  are  extremely  clever.  The  **  Stethoscope 
Song"  is  another  illustration  of  his  dislike  of 
pretence: — 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town. 
He  bought  him  a  stethoscope  nice  and  new. 

All  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down. 
With  an  ivory  cap,  and  a  stopper  too. 

It  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl. 

And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size. 
Wherein  there  chanced  one  day  to  fidl 

A  couple  of  very  imprudent  flies. 

The  first  was  a  bottle-fly  big  and  blue. 
The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  bng ; 

So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two. 
Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 

Now,  being  from  Paris  but  recently. 

This  flue  young  man  would  show  his  skill ; 

And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  tv>  try. 
An  hospitfd  patient  extremely  ilL 

Mysterious  noises  were  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope was  applied : 

The  howrdowiemewt  is  very  dear. 

Amphoric  huzung^  as  I'm  alive ! 
five  doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear — 

Amphorio  huzxing,  said  all  the  five ! 
There's  empyema  beyond  a  doubt ; 

We'll  plunge  a  trochar  in  his  side— 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out — 

They  tapped  the  patient ;  so  he  died ! 

Some  disgust  is  manifested  by  **  such  as  hated 
new-fashioned  toys/'  but  **  ^is  fme  young 
man  "  tries  his  hand— or  his  ear — again : — 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  had  long  been  sick. 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know — 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was  quick : 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  did  go. 

The  stethoscope  reveals  all  sorts  of  recherehis 
"  bruits,*^  and  the  catastrophe  is  prompt : — 

Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 

A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried. 
They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  squads  of  twenty ;  so  she  died. 

After  this,  ''six  young  damsels  slight  and 
frail/'  who  have  taken  to  "  rhyming  sighs  with 
skies, "  and  ''loathing  their  pudding  and  buttered 


rolls  "  are  stethoscoped,  and  told  they  must  die ; 
but 

A  slight  j>o«^ifiori0m,  if  you  please. 
Surviving  friends  would  g^ratify ! 

Therefore,  not  unnaturally, 

The  nx  young  damsels  wept  aloud. 
Which  so  prevailed  on  six  young  men. 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 

To  the  discomfiture  of  "  this  fine  young  man" ! 

The  price  of  stethoscopes  came  down ; 

And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 
To  practise  in  a  country  town. 

The  doctors  resort  to  energetic  measures : — 

The  doctors,  being  very  sore, 

A  stethoscope  &ey  &d  devise. 
That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore. 

With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

Mr.  Holmes  (who,  by-the-bye,  is  a  phyacian), 
having  "  adorned  his  tale,"  now  "  points  a 
moral,"  saying — 

So,  use  vour  ears  all  you  that  can. 

But  aon*t  forget  to  mind  your  eyes, 
Or  you  may  be  dieated,  like  this  young  man. 
By  a  couple  of  silly  abnormal  flies ! 

Of  the  more  serious  productions  of  ICr. 
Holmes,  we  would  speak  with  respect  and  care- 
fulness. But  probably  he  himself  will  not 
quarrel  with  us  if  we  say  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  very  border-land  of 
Song,  where  the  air  was  not  sufficiently  bracing 
and  inspiring  to  move  the  singer  to  any  intense 
and  deeply  characteristic  lay.  In  the  midst  of 
really  delightful  compositions,  we  find  ourselvee 
too  often  in  presence  of  old  familiar  faces  in  the 
rhyme,  phraseology,  and  turn  of  thought,  and 
we  ask  whether  we  have  not  known  ftigitive 
versifiers  in  magazine  comers  who,  without  half 
Dr.  Holmes'  general  ability  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, have  yet  evidently  possessed  a  more  real 
and  overriding  ideality  of  thought,  and  a  more 
distinctive  olsam  to  the  title — poet.  Turn  over 
the  page  at  random,  and  you  meet  "  tall  moun- 
tain pines,"  "radiant plumes,"  a  "  city  deeping 
'neath  ttie  moonbeam's  glance,"  a  "pillared 
stone,"  a  "  nameless  bed,"  "  soft  pinion  of  the 
air,"  "orient flowers,"  "pendent eaves,"  "dread 
array,"  and  ol^er  very  old  friends  indeed. 
Dead  rhymes  with  hed,  girls  with  eurls,  mowul 
with  ground,  rolled  ^i^  gold,  bust  with  dust, 
and  so  on.  So,  while  nearly  all  is  clever  and 
sparkling,  with  the  most  musical  flow  in  the 
world,  you  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  unpretending  as  it  is. 

We  have  ourselves  "laid  down  the  book" 
for  an  hour  to  look  at  the  sunset.  We  saw  in 
the  west  a  broad  bar  of  gold,  like  a  camel,  an 
ousel,  or  a  whale,  in  fact  "  very  like  a  whale," 
and  stepped  out.  By  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  open  fields,  one  side  of  the  sky  was  flooded 
with  crimson,  as  if  a  Titan  had  bled  to  death  in 
the  west,  or  a  wine-cup  as  big  as  Chimborajso 
had  been  tipped  over,  and  allowed  to  run  waste; 
while  the  other  was  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  fidnt 
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in  the  centre,  but  bright  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section with  the  horizon.  Wo  return  to  our 
desk— it  is  evident  some  one  has  been  at  our 
traps—never  mind,  we  will  open  the  volume 
berore  ns  again.  • 

What  is  this  ? 

¥int  goessed  by  fiunt  aurond  floahes  sent 
Akmg  the  wayering  vista  of  his  dr^un. 

And  this? 

Then  the  great  moon,  on  a  sadden. 

Ominous,  and  red  as  blood. 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

On  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  ^dows 

Through  the  mystery  of  the  wood. 

Dread  closed  huge  and  vague  about  her, 
And  her  thoughts  turned  fearfully 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 
From  the  nlenoe  there  might  be. 

Like  bare  cedars  leaning  inlimd 
From  the  blighting  c?  the  sea.    .    .    . 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 

Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 
For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it. 

Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blmd. 
And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunshine. 

Furled  serenely  ftom  her  mind ! 

Why,  what  has  happened  to  Dr.  Holmes  ? 
let  us  look  again ! — 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble,  when  we  share  her 

wretched  crust, 
Bre  her  cause  bring  fiune  or  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous 

to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands 

aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  roirit,  1^1  his  Lord  be  crucified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  fiiith  they  had 

denied. 

For  Humanity  sweepe  onward !  Where  to-day  the  martyr 


On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 

hands; 
Far  in  fnmt,  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling 

ihgots  bum, 
WhSe  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return, 
To  glean  np  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn ! 

WeU!  we  cry,  Heaven  disposes  all  things; 
bat,  oertes,  this  is  not  the  Holmes  we  wotted  of 
an  hour  ago !  We  marvel  if  he  has  altered  in 
the  character  of  his  wit  ?  Turn  the  page  again. 
Ha !  Here  is  **  A  Fable  for  Critics."  Clearly 
it  concerns  us;  let  us  dip  into  it : — 

FhoBbus,  atting  one  day  in  a  laurel-tree's  shade. 
Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it  was  made, 
For  the  god  bang  one  day  too  warm  in  his  wocnng. 
She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  pursuing ; 
Be  the  canse  what  it  might,  from  his  offers  she  shrunk. 
And,  Qineyra-like,  shut  herself  up  in  a  trunk.  .   .   . 
"  1^  case  is  like  Dido's,"  he  sometimes  remarked, 
**  When  I  last  saw  my  love,  she  was  fairly  embarked ; 
Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw,  when  they  need  it, — 
Ton're  not  always  sure  of  your  game  when  youVe  treed  it ! 

the  thought  would  for  ever  intrude 

Thai  yon'Te  lees  chance  to  win  her,  the  more  she  is  wood. 
Ah  I  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memorv  still  grieves, 
To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking  their  leaves ; 
Hmm  dbmnam  beyond  speech,  so  eiuhanting  but  now. 
As  flMj  left  me  s>r  ever,  e«di  making  its  bough! 


If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right. 
Her  new  hark  is  worse  than  ten  t^mes  her  old  bite; 
For  alas  I  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb  holds  good. 
She  never  will  cry  till  she's  out  of  the  woo4 !  '* 

This  is  extremely  clever,  but  somehow^^ 

Confound  that  Betty! — she  came  in  to  stirourfire, 
and  disarranged  our  books.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
taken  up,  in  mistake  for  Holmes,  the  poems  of 
James  Eussell  Lowell  !  If  you  like  the  taste 
you  have  had  of  the  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  you 
will  thank  us  for  more,  and  we  will  proceed, 
before  dealing  with  Mr.  Lowell's  general  too- 
tensions  as  a  poet,  to  give  a  few  extracts.  The 
worst  things  to  be  said  of  this  remarkably  bril- 
liant production  of  its  most  accomplished  author 
are,  first,  that  Leigh  Hunfs  ''Feast  of  the 
Poets"  was  written  before  it;  secondly,  that  it 
is  too  diffuse,  containing  few  or  none  of  those 
expressive  concentrations  which  make  its  prede- 
cessor's glory  and  charm  {e.^,, 
And  Southey's  was  mountain-ash,  plucked  in  the  wmd) ; 
thirdly,  that  it  is  wMrUomdy  clever  —  of 
which  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
boding ;  for  he  says — 

I  call  this  a  Fable  for  Critics— you  think  if  s 
More  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical  trinkets. 

Precisely!  You  should  have  given  us,  Mr. 
Lowell,  a  little  less  of  that  spitef^y,  pertinaci- 
ously ingenious  rhyming;  or  a  few  more  pas- 
sages of  weight  and  fire,  to  relieve  the  general 
effect.  Such  passages,  for  example,  as  that  in 
the  '<  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  from 

He  said,  and  the  place  all  seemed  swelling  with  light, 
Down  to 

Seemed  a  world  of  bright  vision  set  floating  in  sound ! 

But,  after  all  deductions  made,  the  ''Fable 
for  Critics"  is  a  glorious  production;  full  of 
wit,  and  finest  critical  discrimination,  and  in- 
ter^rsed  with  touches  of  real  poetry.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in 
depreciation  of  anything  we  so  heartily  admire. 
As  to  selecting  the  "gems,"  we  are,  on  our 
honour,  utterly  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  and 
humbly  bespeak  the  patience  of  Mr.  Lowell  and 
his  friends,  if  we  leave  out  any  of  their  special 
titbits :  but  our  object  is  to  send  readers  to  the 
poem  itself,  and  thereto  we  shall  devoutly  labour! 

XHEBSOK. 

A  Flotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyptian's  gold  mist. 
And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit,  cheek-by-jowl  co-exist ; 
All  admire,  and  yet  scaroelv  six  converts  he's  got, 
To  I  don*t  (nor  they  either)  exacUy  know  what ; 
For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples,  'tis  odd 
He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a  god ! 

OABLTLB  AND  BiqSBSOir. 

To  compare  £.  with  Flato  would  he  vastiy  fiurer— 

Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  E.  is  the  rarer; 

C.'s  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb, 

£.  the  dear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 

C.  ffives  Nature  and  Qod  his  own  fits  of  the  Uues, 

And  dims  common-sense  things  with  mystical  hues ; 

E.  nts  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense. 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common  sense. 

C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  trans^umal  reoesset  of  sight, — 
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While  E.,  in  a  plain  preternatural  way, 

Makes  mysteHes  matters  of  mere  every-day. 

C.  labours  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 

Takes  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  actions  and  men  j 

E.  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted, 

Aa^  giv^i  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted ! 

N.  p.  WILLIS. 

So  innate  a  cockney,  that,  had  he  been  born 
Where  plain  bare-skin's  the  only  full-dress  that  is  worn. 
He'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that  you*d  say 
T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  loqnge  in  Broadway. 

THEODOBE  FABEEB. 

Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  parsons;  a  man 
yyhom  the  Church  undertook  to  put  under  "her  ban. 
The  Church  of  Socinius,  I  mean, — his  opinions 
Being  So-(ultra)-cinian,  they  shocked  the  Socinians  { 
.  .  be  talks  in  one  ][}reath  of  Confutzee,  Cass,  Zerdusht, 
Jack  Bobinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  S^trass,  Dathan, 
Cush,  Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,  that  he*s  no  faith  in). 
Pan,   Pillicock,   Shakespear,   Paul,    Toots,  'Monsieur 
Tonson,        *  '  ' 

Aldebaran,  CEliander,  Ben  Ehorat,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thoth,  Richter,  Joe  $mith,  father  f aul,  Judah  Morris, 
Musffius,  Muretus — ^hem ! — ^i  Scorpionis, 
Maccabee,  Maccaboy,  Mac — Mac— ah  !  Machiavelli, 
Condorcet,  Count  IVOrsay,  Conder,  Say,  Ganganelli, 

Orion,  O'Connell,  the  Chevalier  D'O 

(Whom  the  great  Sully  speaks  of),  ro  ?rav,  the  great  toe 

Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter ! 

•    .    F.'g  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter  or  darker. 
But  in  one  tlung  'tis  dear  he  has  fiiith — ^namdy,  Parker! 

BEYAZIT. 

He's  ft  Cowper  condensed,  with  no  craziness  bitten. 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth  before  him  has 

written. 
Unqualified  merits.  111  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  has  'em. 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul. 
Like  being  stirr'd  up  with  the  very  North  Pole ! 
John  Neal  is  not  a  very  significant  name  to 
the  general  reader  in  England,  but  the  whole 
passage  about  him  is  so  fine  that  we  give  it 
i^ost  entire : — 

He  might  have  been  poet,  but  that  in  its  stead,  he 
J'referr'd  to  believe  that  he  was  so  already; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  art's  Hpe  fruit  should  drop, 
I{e  must  pelt  down  an  unripe  and  colicky  crop.  .  .  . 
Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a  bard. 
Broke  the  strings  of  hii*  lyre  out  by  striking  too  hard. 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention  than  noise — 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is  in  poise  I 
No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood. 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit  to  be  good. 

.    he  throws  his  mind  always  too  fivr. 
And  whisks  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never  a  star ; 
He  has  so  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to  show  it, 
That  he  strips  himself  naked,  to  prove  he's  a  poet; 
He  plumpdd  into  Hdicon  up  to  the  waist. 
And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his  first  taste. 

HAWTHOENE. 

There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare. 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there ; . . . 
He's  a  John  Banyan  Fouquc,  a  Puritan  Tieck. . . . 

FOE. 

Here  comes  Poe,  with  his  Kaven,  like  Bamaby  Rudge, 
Three-fifths  of  him  eenius,  and  two-fiiths  sheer  fudge. 
Who  talks  like  a  boc3[  of  iambs  and  footametres. 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 

THE  MOB. 

But  what's  that  ?  A  mass-meeting  ?    No,  there  come, 

in  lots. 
The  American  Disraehs^  Bulwers,  and  Scots, 


And,  in  short,  the  American  everything  elfles, 
Each  charging  the  other  with  envies  and  jealouues! 

Miltons  and  Dantes, 

...    ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge,  three  Shdleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  "Rtians,  (I  thiuikj  one  Apelles, 
Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as  lichens. 
One — (but  that  one  is  plAity) — American  Dickens, 
A  whole  fiock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Tennysons. 

HABOABET  FULLER. 

She  may  enter  oii  duty  to-day,  if  she  chooses, 
And  remain  TVn'fi^- woman,  for  life,  to  the  Muses ! 

"We  must  pause.  Poor  Margaret!  We  sus- 
pect there  is  at  least  one  couplet  about  her, 
which  Mr.  Lowell  would  be  glad  to  blot,  now ; 
though  a  personal  pun  cannot  "vex  the  dull, 
cold  ear  of  death."     Alas,  poor  Margaret ! 

In  glancing  at  Mr.  Lowell's  Bigloio  F&p&rSy* 
we  are  reminded  of  the  freedom  v{i^  which 
some  of  our  transatlantic  friends,  and  he,  among 
the  rest,  introduce  the  Divine  ^N^ame  in  the  midst 
of  incongruous  matter.  This  freedom  is,  in 
fact,  a  too-frequent  characteristic  of  modem 
verse-ravings  over  here,  but  we  think  our  spas- 
modic poets  use  the  awfullest  word  so  much 
because  it  is  the  biggest,  and  with  feelings 
analogous  to  those  which  prompt  them  to  "the 
abysses,"  "the  eternities,"  "the  Ages,"  "the 
Infinite,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Lowell's  is,  wo 
honestly  believe,  not  a  religious  mind.  Let  xis 
be  clear.  He  has  a  noble  morale,  the  most  ad- 
vanced sympathies,  and  so  much  of  the  religious 
nature  as  necessarily  belongs  to  the  poetic,  i.e., 
the  admiration  of  the  perfect;  but  in  the  element 
of  reverence  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  his  reli- 
gious feelings  deficient — as,  we  think,  are  the 
religious  feelings  of  Americans  in  general,  "^^o 
are  not  sure  that,  taking  Mx,  Lowell's  writings 
in  the  mass,  there  is  one  reader  in  five  who 
would  feel  with  ourselves  upon  the  point  in 
question,  but  almost  every  one  must  feel  a  degree 
of  revulsion  over  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow'a  way  of 
exppssing  himself  in  these  lines : — 

God  hez  sed  so,  plump  and  fidrly. 

It's  ez  long  as  it  is  broad. 
And  yottVe  got  to  get  up  airly, 

Ef  you  want  to  teke  in  God. 

•  •  *  *  « 

Ef  you  take  a  sword,  and  dror  it. 

An*  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Gov'mcnt  aint  to  answer  for  it — 

God'U  send  the  bill  to  you ! 

But  we  all  enjoy,  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Lowell 
would  wish,  such  verses  as  thesoi  Godly 
Yankee  editor  loquitur : — 

I  du  bdieve  with  all  my  soul, 
In  the  gret  Press's  freedom — 

To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal. 
An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em. 


In  short,  I  firmly  du  beUere 
In  humbug  generally ; 

For  it's  a  thmg  that  I  percd?6 
To  hev  a  soUd  valley ! 


*  Delf  and  TrUbner, 
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And  the  Opinions  of  "  John  P.  Robinson  "  are 
wdeomd  to  those  who  can  cany*  the  savour  of 
anything  fanny  about  them  for  a  lifetime ; — and 
to  those  who  can't,  but  who  relish  it  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Lowell  is  warm  upon  the  peace 
question  :— 

We  war  gettin  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village. 

With  good  old  idees  0*  wats  right  and  wat  aint ; 

We  kind  o*  thought  CThrist  went  agin  war  and  pillage, 

And  that  eppylets  wamt  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 

But  John  P. 

Bobinson,  he 

Sei  that  kind  o*  thing's  an  exploded  idee ! 

Mr.  Eobinson's  appreciation  of  Palestinian 
enlightenment  is  fine : — 

P&nan  Wilbnr  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

That  &'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  thdr  swaller-t^  coats. 

An'  mnrehed  round  in  front  of  a  drum  and  a  fife. 

To  git  some  on  'em  office  and  some  on  'em  votes  : 

But  John  P. 

Robiiison,  he 

Sei  tiiey  didn't  know  every  thin*  down  in  Judee ! 

All  "progress"  tendencies   are   sure   of  Mr. 
Lowell :  he  himself  says,  vid  PhoDbus : — 

There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb. 
With  a  whole  bale  of  f«m«  tied  together  in  rhyme — 
and  the  causes  of  "^ popular  elevation"  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  receive  the  best  aid  of  ^is 
pen.  There  is  a  splendid  burlesque  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Odhoun's,  in  which,  after  Mr.  C.  is  made 
to  say  that  slavery  depends  on  complexion,  he 
goes  on: 

Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection !) 
Which  of  our  onnable  body'd  be  safe  ? 
and  Mr.  Lowell's  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  of 
Heaven's  idea  comes  out  thus,  in  perhaps  the 
second-best     passage     in    the    whole    Biglow 
fapevB : — 

**  The  mass  ought  to  labour,  and  we  lay  on  soffies  (tofat)^ 
Thafs  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  freedom's  aree; 
It  puts  an  the  conninest  on  us  in  office. 
An*  reelizcs  our  Maker's  original  idee ! " — 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he — 
"  That's  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass, 
**  £z  that  some  one's  an  ass, — 
It's  ez  dear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon,"  sez  he. 

We  think  Mr.  Lowell  is  now  safe  in  our 
readers'  kind  thoughts  as  a  wit  and  humourist ; 
and  some  fragmentary  quotations  we  made  on 
taming  tho  comer  from  Holmes  to  him  will 
have  prepared  them  for  hearing  him  called  a 
Poet  of  much  power  and  excellence.  But  he  is 
wn-read.  He  is,  no  doubt,  as  well  aware  as  we 
are,  perhaps  better, — that  "  Rosaline  "  and 
"Irene"  are  Tennysonian  (though  the  former 
is  a  fine  poem),  and  that  the  ''  Legend  of  Brit- 
tany" Ls  palpably — almost  obtrusively — ^like 
Keats,  tlioogh  even  there  we  catch  Tennysonian 
echoes  now  and  then.  Sometimes  he  is  careless 
and  prosaic — 

Mordred,  for  mcA  v>a»  the  y<mng  Templar^s  name. 
Sometimes  rough  and  inharmonious — 

Freifa  blood  through  Time's  shrunk  veins  be  hurled. 
SometimeB    a   straightforward    copyist — Glisten, 
ibde  of  Peter  Plymley ! 


For  there's  nothing  we  read  of  in  tortore's  inventions^ 
Like  a  toelh-mecmimg  dunces  tcUh  the  best  of  intentions. 

The  tmth  is,  Mr.  Lowell,  like  many  other  men 
of  great  faculties,  poets  especially,  has  too  good 
and  appreciative  a  memory,  and  far  too  much 
verbal  facility.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be 
judged  harshly,  if  we  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  fame  if  he  had  written  nothing 
but  **  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "  The  Fable 
for  Critics,"  "The  Captive,"  "Rosaline,"  paH 
of  "The  Present  Crisis,"  "The  fountain," 
"The  Syren,"  "The  Birch-Tree,"  "Song,  to 
M.  L.,"  and  "Si  Descendero  in  Infemum 
Adesl"  with  perhaps  a  couple  more  of  the 
smaU  poems.  The  "  Memorial  Verses"  we  dis- 
like, and  fancy  "Whittier  is  happier  (any  one 
trying  to  get  a  pun  out  of  this  expression  will 
be  prosecuted !)  at  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  re- 
frain from  abusing  the  "  Sonnets,"  it  is  in  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  those  who  praise  them 
and  profess  to  admire  the  English  Sonnet,  which 
we  do  not.  We  would  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  hard-working 
littSrateur  and  editor,  that  he  should  intensify 
his  powers  as  much  as  possible,  throw  away  the 
diffuseness  which  is  so  fatally  easy  to  a  man  who 
is  too  clever  by  half,  and  cultivate  in  his  trains 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  his  mental  associa- 
tions generally,  the  spirit  of  reverence*in  which 
the  Ajaierican  character  is  so  deficient.  We  do 
not  want  a  Jong  poem  from  him;  this  is  not  the 
time  of  day  for  epics,  if  even  Mr.  Lowell  were 
an  epic  genius ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  from 
him  something  which  should  be  pure  LoweUy  and 
remind  us  of  no  one  else.  At  present,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  is  the  work  in  connexion 
with  which  his  name  is  most  cherished  by  us ; 
and,  passing  over  tho  passage  beginning  "  What 
is  BO  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ?"  because  it  has  been 
so  frequently  quoted  that  it  must  be  familiaiy 
we  give  an  exquisite  piece  of  frost-work  from 
the  prelude  to  Part  II. : — 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak. 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 

On  open  wold  and  hiU-top  bleak, 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold. 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  in  the  wanderer's  cheek : 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere ; 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 

The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 

'Keath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof: 

All  night,  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams. 

He  groined  his  arches,  and  matched  his  besuns ; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars. 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars ; 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight. 

In  his  ludls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crvpt, 

Lon^  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze ; 

Sometimes,  the  roof  no  fret-work  knew. 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  gprew; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved,  in  sharp  relief. 

With  qumnt  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Somethnes  it  was  simply,  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  p^ladness  of  beaW  to  shine  through;  and  here 
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He  had  oanght  the  nodding  bnlnub-tqM, 
And  hung  ^em  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
Which  cryatalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice ; 
Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay^ 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
Each  flitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry. 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of 
a  gentleman  for  whose  vigorous  and  feeling 
verses  we  have  a  profound  appreciation;  we 
mean  that  "child  of  labour  and  quondam 
shoe-maker,  John  G.  "Whittiee.  "We  would 
fain  crack  a  joke  with  him  about  his  running 
down  "Watts'  unmelodious  psalm"  in  the  blank 
verse  preface  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Pennacook," 
— said  blank  verse  being  about  the  blankest  and 
most  "  unmelodious'*  we  ever  chanced  to  read. 
"We  would  fain  tell  him,  also,  that  he  writes  too 
much,  and  that  it  is  not  reverent  to  talk  of 
*^  paining  the  generous  ear  of  Qod^^  though  we 
forgive  this  slip,  because  in  "  Cassandra 
Southwick"  and  other  poems,  we  do  recognise 
a  reverential  nature.  "We  would  fain  console 
him,  iff  we  might,  for  Blackwood  %  ridicule  (not 
undeserved)  of  "Barclay  of  TTry,"  and  ask  him 
for  more  "progress"  poems  like  "TheEeformer/' 


and  more  pretty  pictures  like  that  in  the  verees 
headed  with  {he  dear  and  sainted  name  of 
Channing: 

The  slopes  lay  green  with  summer  rains, 
The  western  wind  blew  fresh  and  free. 

And  glimmered  down  the  orchard  lanes 
The  white  surf  of  the  sea. 

But  literary  reputation  is  not  the  object  which 
lies  nearest  to  Mr.  "Whittier's  heart,  we  believe, 
and  he  will  forgive  us,  if  we  only  hint  at  all 
this,  and  give  bun  a  kindly  God-speed. 

There  is  a  brief  word  remaining  to  be  said. 
It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  assume  the  critical 
attitude  towards  men  of  genius,  and  we  do 
earnestly  hope  we  have  done  it  without  giving 
ourselves  "  airs"  too  common  in  our  fimtemity. 
The  authors  whose  names  head  this  paper  have 
our  sincerest  respect,  and  many  of  their  golden 
words  will  always  dwell  in  our  loving  re- 
collection.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  friend  has  obligingly 
informed  us  that  the  theory  of  the  criUc  in  the  North 
British  Review  is,  that  ^*the  poetic  or  imaginatioe 
faculty  is  the  power  of  intellectuaUg  producing  a  new 
or  artificial  concrete,"  We  believe  this  very  ingenious 
and  apparently  all-embracing  generalisation  is,  like 
other  attempts  of  the  kind,  a  fulure ;  and  hope  some  day, 
to  explain  our  belief  after  the  writer's  amplification  of 
his  doctrine  shall  have  had  our  best  consideration. 


^  '  J 
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The  coffee-houses  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  be  reckoned  among  the  institutions 
which  have  supplied,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
by  their  mingled  social  and  political  character, 
the  functions  of  modem  journalism— ;/ba  of 
intelligence,  opinion,  and  sentiment.  Such  pre- 
eminently were  the  theatre  and  the  games  of 
Greece.  It  was  there,  rather  than  before  the 
hema  or  the  amphictyonic  council,  that  the 
statesman  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people, — that 
patriotism  tested  the  treacherous  or  miserly 
citizen, — that  Greece  itself  declared  adhesion  to 
an  alliance  or  a  philosophy.  If  from  a  drama 
abounding  in  all  shades  of  delicate  aphorism  the 
martial  thought  was  singled  out  for  applause  by 
the  audience,  it  augured  popularity  to  the  mer- 
chant who  had  offered  his  ships  to  Cimon,  and 
safety  to  the  artizan  who  had  taken  his  bribe. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  judges  who  wit- 
nessed the  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  sophisms 
of  Euripides  to  shape  their  decision  against  that 
philosopher  who  was  his  patron  and  Mend. 
Let  it  not  appear  too  much  to  compare  the 
coffee-houses  of  1680  to  the  Greek  theatre  or 
the  baths  of  Pompey,  the  tombs  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  the  caravanserai,  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
th«  well  of  the  Desert,  the  saUma,  or  the  Prado. 
Before  that  year,  and  but  twenty  years  after 


their  introduction,  there  had  been  proclamations 
in  the  Gazette  suppressing  and  restoring  them ; 
emissaries  passed  between  them  and  the  Court ; 
and  a  long  and  able  pamphlet  war  had  been 
waged  upon  their  merits.  An  historian  assigns 
their  opposition  as  the  reason  of  the  inefficiency 
of  a  law ;  a  King's  evidence  pleads  their  influ- 
ence as  an  excuse  for  his  wonderful  inventive- 
ness. "  The  attempt,"  says  the  Honorable  Roger 
Korth,  "  to  send  the  four  lords  to  the  Tower 
availed  nothing,  for  the  coffee-houses  still  main- 
tained the  point.  And  no  one  could  venture  in 
them  unless  he  were  able  to  argu^  the  point 
whether  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  or  not." 
**  By  frequenting  coffee-houses,"  says  Banger- 
field,  "  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  times,  and 
discovered  their  temper  to  be  much  inclined  to 
sedition.  Speech  therein  was  very  free,  and 
treason  was  spoken  with  that  liberty  as  though 
there  were  no  laws  against  it.*'  We  propose  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal  coffee-houses  of 
this  epoch,  and  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the 
great  importance  they  attained. 

Long  before  Thevenot  made  known  the  virtues 
of  co^  to  Paris,  or  Edwards  and  Jacobs  to 
London  and  Oxford,  there  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  by  Governments  £eu:  east  some  eoA* 
nexion  betwe^  tbe  coffee-plant  and  poUtkml 
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disoonteiit.  In  Smyrna  the  influence  of  science, 
in  Cairo  that  of  religion,  was  exerted  to  the  dis- 
conrageuent  of  the  berry,  that  until  Pope's 
time 

made  the  politician  wise, 
To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  cyos. 

But  neither  the  wise  men  with  their  treatises, 
nor  the  muftis  with  the  Koran,  availed  against 
the  attracti(Mi8  of  the  beverage  without  the  aid  of 
the  civil  power.  Throughout  Egypt  and  Syria 
a^oe-houses  were  again  and  again  suppressed 
and  re-establiahed ;  and  Sir  Dudley  l^orth  find- 
ingy  on  his  return  to  London,  among ''  many  new 
things,  such  as  dipt-money  and  exchange-men,'' 
these  institutions,  related  how  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  confined  in  Constantinople  to  the  open  air 
and  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  only  few  could 
converse  at  a  time.  The  first  London  cofiee- 
house-keeper  was  the  servant  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  a  Bagusian  youth, 
named  Pasquee  Boset,  who  was  directed  by  his 
master  to  sell  this  liquor  to  relieve  him  from  the 
visits  of  curiosity  which  he  received  in  conse- 
quence of  the  novelty.  He  entered  into  part- 
nership with  one  Bowman,  the  coachman  of  his 
masters  son-in-law,  and  established  a  coffee- 
house at  the  sign  of  his  own  head,  in  George- 
yard,  Lombard-street.  They  soon  separated 
under  the  press  of  business,  and  the  latter  opened 
a  shop  in  St  Michael' s-churchyard.  Here  was 
apprenticed  to  him  "Jonathan"  Paynter,  the 
first  in  the  trade.  About  the  same  time  (1657) 
an  enterprising  barber,  a  Mr.  Farr,  opened  the 
well-known  Kainbow,  No.  15,  Fleet-street, 
where  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assurance  Company,  the 
second  in  London,  fixed  its  office  in  1682.  Other 
towns  were  scarcely  behind  London  in  thepopu 
larity  and  rapid  increase  of  these  houses ;  for  at 
Oxford,  one  Jacobs,  a  Jew,  established  perhaps 
the  first  in  England;  and  at  Cambridge  it  is 
recorded,  as  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  John  North, 
that  he  was  less  greedy  after  what  was  astir  than 
the  other  scholars,  **  who  spent  hours  in  these 
places  chatting  and  learning  the  news,  which," 
says  his  biographer,  "  is  none  of  their  business." 
In  London  they  soon  became  so  exceedingly 
numerous  as  to  be  divided  by  pamphleteers,  for 
the  convenience  of  satire,  into  districts — each 
appropriated  by  some  particular  rank,  trade,  or 
profession.  Each  state  had,  like  a  separate 
oonntry,  its  particular  manners  and  customs, 
legolations,  jealousies,  and  drinks.  *'  Here  you 
may  inspect  the  fruitful  country  of  trade,  tiiat 
has  turned  blue  aprons  into  fur  gowns  and  a 
kitchen-tub  into  a  gilded  chariot."  More  se 
eluded  was  the  region  of  science,  ''the  barren 
country  of  the  philosopher's  stone;"  then  ''the 
le90l  country  of  poetasters  and  Presbyterian 
pttrwrns,"  &C.  The  writer  affectionately  remem- 
bers "  his  own  dear  country,"  that  of  literature 
sad  Bohemia,  among  the  queerest  comers  of 
London,  the  r^on  that  is  consecrated  to  Bacchus 
BXkd  ApoUo,  that  abounds  in  nectar,  that  "  won- 
der-woildng  Uqnor  that  erects  a  poet  into  a 


prince*  Here  t  live  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  master,  yet  never 
trouble  myself  about  paying  the  reckoning,  for 
one  fool  and  another  pays  it  for  me.  The  poet 
that  brings  here  wit  in  his  head  need  never 
carry  money  in  his  pocket."  There  were  the 
countries  also  of  the  long  robe,  of  the  treasury, 
of  the  sword.  The  last  of  these  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rules,  which  had  every- 
where else  the  authority  of  law.  They  were  all 
closed  by  ten  at  night.  They  were  wonders  of 
sobriety  and  decency  for  that  age.  All  disturb-  • 
ances  were  promptly  quelled.  Li  more  than 
one  swearing  was  punished. by  a  shilling  fine. 
The  versified  rules  published  by  one  coffee- 
house and  generally  received,  enacts — 

To  keep  the  house  more  quiet  aud  frome  blame, 
We  banish  henoe  dice,  cards,  and  every  game ; 
Nor  can  allow  of  wagera  that  exceed 
Five  shillings,  which  oftimes  much  trouble  breed. 

Thus  there  never  was  any  pretence  of  putting 
them  down  under  a  charge  of  their  being  riotous 
and  disorderly,  and  no  amusement  was  possible 
but  discussing  a  broadside  or  the  Ocofitte, 
"  They  are,"  says  a  scribbler,  "  the  sanctuary  of 
health,  the  nursery  of  temperance,  the  delight  of 
frugality,  the  academy  of  civility,  and  the  free 
school  of  ingenuity."  They  constituted  also 
guilds  of  trade,  reviews  of  fa^on  and  literature, 
the  consulting-rooms  of  the  highest  physicians, 
the  studio  of  artists,  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science,  and,  most  important  to 
the  provinces,  the  compitum  of  inteUigence  to 
the  newsletter  writers.  In  every  chief  coffee- 
house one  or  more  of  these  men  were  to  be  seen 
taking  notes,  in  a  great  hurry  and  in  not  the 
most  cleanly  costume,  of  the  duke's  last  victory, 
the  duchess's  last  oath,  and  Whycherley's  last 
repartee ;  the  length  of  Buckingham's  new  wig, 
the  latest  Whitehall  scandal,  and  the  most 
authentic  version  of  Stafford's  execution.  The 
liquors  dnmk  were  very  various,  and  particular 
to  districts,  houses,  or  sets.  The  music-houses 
had  a  mixture  fisivourable  to  the  voice,  which 
was  best  compoimded  at  the  Littie  Devil's 
Coffee-house,  in  Goodman's-fields,  and  was  much 
consumed  in  the  north-west,  or  musical  quarter 
of  Bartholomew  Pair.  Tea  was  affected  at 
Garraway's,  which  introduced  it.  The  Puritan 
coffee-houses  possessed  exclusively  a  famous  cor- 
dial of  a  rich  and  dark  colour.  One  drink 
called  Jelly-brath  was  introduced  at  the  Dia- 
pente  Coffee-house.  Another  was  weU  known 
to  the  City  gentiemen  at  Jonathan's;  and 
at  the  Three  Cranes  was  served  a  Herefordshire 
redstreak,  made  of  rotten  apples.  And,  generally^ 
''  tea  and  aromatick  were  handed,  as  of  course," 
(says  a  writer  of  167 — )  "to  the  sweet-toothed 
gentiemen;  betonay  and  rosade  to  the  addle- 
headed  customer ;  olack  recruiting  chocolate  for 
the  consumptive  gallant ;  true  Brunswick  mwox 
brewed  at  St.  Catherine's,  ale  in  penny  mugs 
not  so  big  as  a  taylor's  thimUe,  and  coffee  in  idl 
measures  and  for  all  mei^"    The  customer  had 
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no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  a  coffee-house. 
It  was  always  indicated  by — then  a  very  palpable 
distinction — a  **  fine  glass  lantern  "  of  a  certain 
form.  Entering,  he  paid  his  penny  at  the  bar 
to  a  "Phillis  light  and  splendid,"  placed  there 
for  attraction's  sake  by  the  good  man,  and  for 
this  had  his  choice  of  the  above-mentioned 
beverages  and  of  a  dozen  others.  He  was  gene- 
rally received  by  the  landlord,  who  was  nearly 
always  a  character,  and  whose  manner  showed 
at  once  to  what  class  the  house  belonged.  In 
one  place  he  was  a  songster  or  a  fiddler;  in  an- 
other, he  was  famous  in  either  inviting  or  re- 
pelling visitors — ^the  last,  perhaps,  the  greater 
merit,  where  every  house  was  specially  appro- 
priated. One  of  the  sharers  in  the  pamphlet 
war  describes  him : — "  Though  he  be  no  great 
traveller,  yet  he  is  in  continual  motion,  but  it  is 
only  from  the  fireside  to  the  table  and  door, 
and  his  tongue  goes  infinitely  faster  than  his 
feet — ids  grand  study  being  readily  to  answer 
fhe  threadbare  question,  *  What  news  have  you, 
master?*  Then  with  a  grave  whisper,  yet  such 
as  all  the  room  may  hear  it,  he  discovers  some 
mysterious  intriguo  of  State  told  him  last  night 
by  one  that  is  barber  to  the  taylor  of  a  mighty 
great  courtior,  relating  this  with  no  less  formality 
than  a  preacher  delivers  his  first  sermon;  and 
he  is  forced  twenty  times  to  break  the  thread  of 
his  tale  by  such  necessary  parenthesis  as,  *"Wife, 
sweep  up  those  loose  corns  of  tobacco,  and  sec 
the  liquor  boil  not  over.' "  A  lively  sketch  of 
the  more  general  talk  is  given  us  by  another : — 
"  These  are  the  places  where  several  knights- 
errants  come  to  seat  themselves  together  at  the 
same  table,  without  knowing  one  another,  and 
yet  talk  as  familiarly  as  though  the;^  had  been 
a  dozen  years  acquainted.  They  have  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  a  certain  liquor  is  handed 
to  them  which  has  the  virtue  of  making  them 
talk  and  prattle  about  everything  but  what  they 
should  do.  Now  they  tell  their  several  adven- 
tures by  sea  and  land,  how  they  conquered  the 
giant,  were  overcome  by  the  lad^,  and  bought  a 
pair  of  waxed  boots  eii  Northampton  to  go  a 
wooing  in.  One  was  commending  his  wife,  an- 
other his  horse,  and  another  said  he  had  the 
best  smoked  beef  in  all  Christendom,*'  &c.  But 
the  conversation  of  course  was  principally  ac- 
cording to  the  occupation^  so  to  say,  of  ^e  estab- 
lishment. 

Long  conspicuous  among  the  most  exclusive 
houses,  for  ^shion  in  dre^,  phrase,  and  criti- 
cism, was  Man's  Coffee-house,  so  called  from 
the  founder.  Dr.  Alexander  Man.  This  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  etiquette  stood  on  the  river 
bank  behind  Charing-cross  and  close  upon  the 
Admiralty  office.  The  principal  room  was  ap- 
proached through  a  dark  entry,  crowded — until 
the  company  up-stairs  separated  ^  with  the 
Jeameses  and  Yellow-plushes  of  the  day.  These 
constituted  a  most  efficient  guard  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot  from  plebeian  intrusion.  Their 
fioieers  and  frowns  warned  away  all  n^o  had  not 


an  habitual  efUrie,  the  newest  embroidery  on 
their  habits,  and  the  latest  scent  in  their  "snush." 
They  swore  their  masters'  oaths,  aped  the  pe- 
culiar accent  of  fashionable  speech,  and  fenced 
and  paraded  with  the  torches  that  were  to  en- 
lighten the  sparks'  unsteady  steps  when  the 
hour  of  ten  struck  the  legal  time  for  closing. 
At  the  end  of  this  entry,  a  few  steps  led  to  "  an 
old-fashioned  room  of  a  cathedrd  tenement," 
furnished,  like  a  knight's  dining-room;  ynih. 
clean  and  polished  floors  and  nut-brown  shining 
tables,  on  which  stood  row6  of  steaming  dishes 
of  coffee,  and  wax  candies.  The  crowd  that 
divided  its  attention  between  these  and  their 
boxes,  had  but  little  to  spare  for  political  discus- 
sion. Their  newB  was  generally  scandal,  and 
their  only  prejudice  ageAnst  cropped  hair  and 
sad-colour.  Their  leaders  of  party  were  the 
men  who,  bearing  the  newest  wig  ftx)m  the 
latest  lev6e,  enlightened  the  satirists  and  gave 
law  to  perruquiers.  The  beaux'  chief  occupa- 
tion was  to  flutter  about,  bearing  their  hate  in 
their  hands  out  of  Care  for  the  Ibretops  of  their 
wigs,  bowing  to  their  most  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  greatest  novelty  a  salute 
and  Buckingham's  own  toss  of  the  sword ;  ham- 
ming the  Whitehall  minuets  and  boriea,  and  in 
the  perpetual  interchanging  of  snuff;  chatting, 
in  what  Sir  Roger  North  styles  "the  Court 
tune,"  of  the  perplexities  of  the  "Paapish 
Plaat,"  the  "daags"  they  had  advertised  in 
the  QazetteSy  and  other  topics  less  innocent,  but 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  pursuit. 
But  the  rank  of  the  frequenters  rendered  this 
house  of  more  importance,  and  brought  it  imder 
more  notice  and  suspicion  than  the  silent  airs, 
the  short  visits,  and  generally  petty  conversa- 
tion of  the  customers  seemed  to  deserve.  By 
men  of  power,  and  those  aspiring  to  it,  the  in^ 
fluence  of  Man's  Coffee-house  was  eaaly  won, 
and  was  well  worth  winning.  Many  were 
knights  of  boroughs  whose  sole  ambition 
was  another  grade  in  the  militia  service. 
There  were  great  numbers  who  assiduously 
visited  Man's  with  a  view  to  a  ship  in  the  navy 
or  other  sinecure,  of  which  there  were  aever^ 
at  that  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of 
this  establishment.  Very^  frequent  attendants 
were  officers  of  the  army  who  wanted  interest 
for  promotion  or  for  the  payment  of  money  due; 
young  cavaHors  who  were  hoping  for  ccHnpen.- 
sation  for  their  lessened  rent-rolls  and  the  many 
sacrifices  of  their  families ;  old  and  loytd 
troopers  who  longed  for  nothing  but  thanks  and 
recognition  (though  these  had  dso  their  pectiliat 
"grave  coffee-house,*'  by  T^nple-bar,  much 
haimted  by  the  news  collectors);  and,  more 
numerous  than  all,  the  members  and  citizens 
who  Would  go  all  lengths  against  the  Puritans, 
whose  simpMcity  was  as  fatal  to  business  as  plea- 
sure, and  generally  iagainst  the  party  whose 
policy  was  dangerous  to  the  receipt  of  the  bribes 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  Man's,  in  fine,  was  the 
resort   of  *' place-himters,    bribe-lovere,    and 
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Puritan-liaters ;"  French  agents  and  mysterious 
messengers,  for  whose  espeoisd  use  some  side 
rooms  were  reserved;  simple  fops,  who  never 
dreamed  of  treachery,  or  of  anything  but  cos- 
tume; writers  of  wicked  broadsides,  seeking 
content  in  a  third-rate  patronage ;  men  of  many 
shades  of  honest  stupidity,  os^ating  between 
this  house  and  the  saloons  of  nobility,  nevet 
attaining,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  easy 
habit  and  ready  repartee  which  could  alone 
erase  their  names  from  tihe  list  of  the  State's 
creditors.  A  new-comer  was  seldom  well 
received,  as  he  was  pretty  certain,  if  well 
dressed,  to  be  a  rival  in  the  same  race. 
Bnt  if  any  one  escaped  the  flunkies  below  who 
had  the  slightest  trace  of  a  country  garb,  or  wore 
anything  but  a  forty-guinea  perruke,  or  affected 
moderation  in  powder  or  decorum  in  speech,  or 
did  not  pronounce  o  like  a  and  e  like  oi,  or  called 
for  a  pijie  and  a  dish  of  politician's  porridge,  no 
amount  of  officious  sneering  advice,  or  banter 
and  avoidance,  was  spared  to  get  rid  of  him.  A 
special  Ere  of  emulous  wit  was  immediately 
opened  upon  him,  and  poured  on  unsparingly, 
until  the  unlucky  intruder  left  the  fops  to  their 
triumphant  and  congratulatory  pinches,  and  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  torn  the  gibes  of  the  men  in 
Uvery  in  the  nearest  open  house. 

This  was  Locket's,  over  the  way,  which  be- 
came the  fashionable  tavern  and  evening-house 
of  the  frequenters  of  Man's.  "  Wo  drove,"  says 
one  satirist,  "as  naturally  from  Man's  to  the 
parade  as  from  Lockef  s  to  the  play."  Every 
coffee-house  of  note  had  its  pecuHar  tavern 
Thus,  in  Prior  and  Monts^e,  Mouse  says  to 
Mouse—- 

Le&ye,  leave  this  hoary  shed,  these  lonely  Hills, 
And  d^  with  me  at  €hoUau*8 — smoke  at  WilTs. 
With  evening  wheels  well  drive  about  the  Park ; 
Finish  at  Lockefs,  and  go  Home  iu  the  Dark. 

Such  was  the  Fops'  Coffee-house.  It  lasted 
long,  for  Dc  Foe  mentions  it  as  even  in  his  time 
frequented  by  courtiers,  paymasters,  &c.  It  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  house  of  the 
same  name  (Young  Man's),  but  of  much  less  note, 
which  was  to  the  age  of  William  what  Crock- 
ford's  was  to  that  of  George  III. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Man's  were  the  Puritans' 
Coffee-house  in  Aldersgate-street  and  the  Quakers' 
Coffee-house  in  Finch-lane.  None  were  more 
exclusive  than  the  former.  The  conversation 
was,  when  political,  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  prying  ears,  and  when  it  was 
not  political  it  was  severely  religious.  The 
landlord  was  himself  attached  to  the  creed  of 
"the  Xord'fl  people,"  and  was  famous  for 
adroitly  routing  suspicious  visitors.  Here  the 
fartbAiI  recalled  the  days  of  Oliver,  and  mingled 
the  speculation  of  another  possible  revolution 
wHh  news  of  the  election,  the  new  conventicle, 
and  the  last  hard  laws.  Hero  the  Great  Plot 
obtained  most  implicit  credence,  and  King's 
evidence  were  biggest  with  awfdl  hints  of  the 
next   batch  that  was    to  come   before  Judge 


Jeffiies.  Over  their  by  no  means  stinted  punch 
the  ancient  worthies  smiled  with  grim  superiority 
over  the  last  despatch  from  the  Medway,  and 
grew  eloquent  with  indignation  and  prediction 
about  the  pensions  from  Versailles  and  the  great 
City  calamities.  Here  and  at  the  Quakers', 
which,  by-the-bye,  was  celebrated  for  its  "  pur- 
ple nectar,"  there  reigned  a  comparative  tod, 
except  for  the  conversation,  almost  an  absolute 
silence.  There  was  none  of  the  usual  haste  and 
bustle  of  places '  of  entertainment.  There  was 
no  ringing  of  bar  beUs — ^no  brawling  of  drawers 
— no  footmen's  state  about  the  doors — ^no  noisy 
revellers  insisting  upon  outsitting  ten  by  the 
clock.  All  salutations  were  brief  and  low. 
There  were  no  bows  or  shaking  of  hands,  no  hat 
dofftngs  or  even  nods.  In  their  stem  dread  of 
hypocrisy  they  ran  into  an  opposite  excess! 
But,  to  the  advantage  of  real  morality,  the 
severity  of  their  manners  was  towards  the  dose 
of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  somewhat  re- 
laxed. They  had  always  abhorred  drinking  of 
healths ;  but  now  they  drunk  healths  indirectly 
and,  as  it  were,  by  strategy :  "  Do  thou  take 
another  cup,  and  I  will  do  likewise,  and  let  us 
wish  each  other  well."  By  this  partial  unbend- 
ing of  discipline,  the  influence  of  these  two 
houses,  as  of  Puritan  society  generally,  was 
much  extended.  Thus  the  institution  of  coffee- 
houses was  of  a  double  social  benefit  with  re- 
spect to  this  sect.  The  necessities  and  At- 
tractions of  frequent  intercommunion  toned  down 
much  that  was  most  ludicrous  and  unpopular 
in  their  conduct ;  and,  besides  the  advantages 
of  organisation,  it  kept  steadily  before  the  public 
eyes  the  worth  and  number  of  the  race  that 
maintained  their  patriotism  and  life  intact  in  a 
city  that  had  lost  both  moral  and  political  sense 
of  duty.  With  the  Puritans'  Coffee-house  is 
associated  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  coffee-house  orators.  He  wa6 
styled  "  the  Major,"  in  compliment  to  his  having 
been  an  ofl&cei*  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and 
having  served  with  Cromwell  through  the  three 
kingdoms.  "  He  spoke  ^ell,  with  art  and  au- 
thority ;  knew  the  arguments  that  touched  men's 
opinions,  and  was  not  omprovided  with  thos6 
that  touched  their  interests,  and  was  not  only 
willingly  heard  but  also  much  applauded." 
This  man  played  a  concealed  but  important  part 
in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  was  taken  in  by  the 
apparent  enthusiasm  of  Dangerfield,  harboured 
him,  supplied  him  with  fimds,  and  was  his  sup- 
porter and  encourager  throughout. 

In  contrast  equally  strong  were  the  Suburban 
and  City  coffee-houses.  The  former  were  the 
head-quarters  of  Sunday  holiday-makers — ^Moll's 
Hole,  for  instance,  where  Dame  Butterfield  had 
much  notoriety  for  her  Essex  calf  and  bacon. 
But  those  places  being  taverns,  and  too  distant 
for  the  daify  resort  of  citizens,  had  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  influence  of  these  institutions. 
Not  so  the  Widow's  Coffee-house,  at  IMingtoitt. 
its  proximity  te  Bagnigge-Wells  and  Mr.  Sadler's 
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new  music-liouse  secured  it  a  thriving  set  of 
casual  visitors.  But  it  liad  a  number  of  cus- 
tomers of  its  own,  the  citizens  generally  not 
caring  to  traverse  the  fields  at  dark  back  into 
the  City.  Some  elegant  broadside  writers,  whose 
haunts  were  "Will's  and  the  Piazza,  have  covered 
with  slander  this  remote  and  vulgar  house, — the 
ultima  thule  of  the  coffee-house  tribe;  but  the 
widow  probably  never  knew  her  ill-reputation, 
and  the  satires  of  course  never  reached  her 
table.  The  entrance  was  long,  low,  dark,  and 
irregular,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  ladder 
with  a  rope  for  a  bannister.  These  were  not 
the  kind  of  stairs  to  attract  the  coats  and 
perrukes  that  came  to  Islington  to  see  Kell 
Gwynne.  The  struggle  u^  this  steep  ascent 
was  rewarded  by  the  attornment  of  a  good- 
sized  room,  sufficiently  comfortable  in  itself,  and 
decidedly  more  invitmg  than  the  majority  of 
the  private  rooms  of  its  frequenters.  If  the 
floor  was  rather  broken,  it  was  well  rubbed ;  and 
if  brown  paper  was  substituted  for  a  few  window- 
panes,  the  glass  in  esse  commanded  a  green  and 
cheerful  prospect.  The  pint  coffee-pots  were 
always  ready  by  the  antique  and  weU-filled 
grate,  and  the  famed  Islington  cakes  were 
ranged  in  astonishing  numbers  along  the  shelves; 
an  old-fashioned  clock,  in  a  crazy  case  and  of 
very  doubtful  accuracy,  stood  in  one  comer; 
some  reverend  prints  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  against 
swearing  and  drinking  hung  round  the  walls. 
At  the  ^ther  end  of  an  ample  table  sat 
the  hostess,  a  buxom  widow  in  an  elbow 
chair.  Her  Bible  lay  generally  before  her, 
on  which  she  was  wont  to  place  her  spec- 
tacles as  place-keeper  when  she  rose  to  at- 
tend her  evening  visitors.  And  these  were  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  chief  support  of  her 
house  —  they  were  the  London  Apprentices. 
The  power  of  this  body  was  such  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  were  of  importance.  After  the 
labour  of  the  day,  it  was  here,  aud  at  similar 
suburban  spots,  where  was  fostered  that  spirit  of 
imion  and  freemasonry  which  made  them  always 
a  suspicious,  and  often  a  formidable  body.  They 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Eestoration, 
and  their  frequent  tumults  and  riots  alarmed 
as  much  as  they  puzzled  the  Court.  They  were 
numerous,  vigorous,  and  daring;  chiefly  of 
respectable  birth  and  some  education.  Many 
assembled  here  had  had  comrades  executed  for 
high  treason,  and  might  themselves  have  been 
imder  warrant.  Here  might  have  been  organised 
the  great  riot  of  1668,  when  the  Apprentices 
rose  in  great  numbers  to  pull  down  the  db- 
orderly  houses  of  the  City.  We  may  imagine 
them  discussmg  and  divid^g,  without  disturb- 
ing the  deaf  dame  over  her  "Klgrim's  Progress," 
upon  the  question  of  King  Charles*  advances 
towards  conciliating  their  favour,  and  on  the 

ariety  of  eating  his  present  of  a  brace  of 
Ls  at  their  coming  ^^nni^*^^  dinner  at  Sadler's 
Sfdl?    Of  all  t^e  pepoUar  influences  that  were 


exerted  by  these  institutions,  not  the  least 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  Apprentices'  Coffee- 
house. 

The  City  coffee-houses  were  of  many  kinds. 
There  was  the  George,  in  Ironmqnger-lane, 
where  corporation  politics  were  dlsouaoed, 
**  where  City  preferments  were  disposed  <rf,  and 
Lord  Mayors  elected  for  one  hundred  years  to 
come."  There  were  Jonathan's  and  Lloyd's, 
where  stock-jobbers  most  did  congr^ate— the 
Jamaica  Coffee-house,  where  gendemen  from 
beyond  the  Tweed  wanted  news  from  Port  Eoyal 
or  the  Scotch  Settlement  in  Demerara — Chouses 
of  many  varieties  of  commercial  gambling,  where 
the  Gazette  and  the  Ohservator  lay  generally  nn- 
tumed,  where  the  lottery-lists  and  the  ticket- 
catalogue  were  alone  perused,  and  where  the 
blank  of  the  needy  man  or  the  heneJU  of  the 
wealthy  merchant  were  objects  of  more  wrath 
and  malice  than  Sunderland's  conversion  or  the 
"Hind  and  the  Panther."  There  were,  of  oonrse, 
many  of  the  highest  commercial  standing  whose 
influence  and  conversation  is  alluded  to  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
broadside  on  coffee,  published  in  1667 : — 

They  know  fdl  that  is  good  or  hort^ 

To  damn  ye  or  to  gave  ye; 
There  is  the  college,  there  the  Court* 

The  country,  camp,  and  navy. 
So  g^eat  a  university 

I  think  there  ne'er  was  ony. 
In  which  you  may  a  scholar  be 

For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  merchant-prentice  there  shall  show 

Tou  all  and  every  thing 
That  has  been  done  or  is  to  do 

'Twixt  Holland  and  the  king. 
What  articles, of  peace  wiU  be. 

He  can  precisely  show ; 
What  will  be  good  for  Them  or  Wee 

He  perfectly  doth  know. 

There  battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought. 

And  bloody  plots  displayed; 
They  know  more  things  than  ^er  were  thoagfat^ 

Ct  ever  were  betrayed. 
What  LiUy  or  what  Booker  can 

By  art  not  bring  about. 
At  coffee-house  you'U  find  a  man 

ShaU  quickly  find  it  out. 

What  we  may  style  the  Antiquarians'  Coffee- 
house, was  founded  in  the  year  1695.  The 
proprietor  was  one  Mr.  Salter,  a  worthy  who 
affected  music  and  curiosities, — "  a  sage,"  Bays 
the  Tatler,  "of  a  thin  and  meagre  countenaDce," 
certainly  an  honest  enthusiast  who  did  much 
for  popular  science  in  his  small  way.  He  was 
originally  a  barber  who  attracted  the  public  by 
his  flddle-playing,  the  eccentricities  of  his  con- 
duct, and  by  furnishing  his  house  with  a  lacge 
collection  of  natural  and  other  curiosities,  which, 
says  the  Gentleman* eMagoMine  oi  J waxixcj  7, 1799, 
"  have  remained  until  now  in  the  coffee-house." 
His  shop  became  a  curiosity  mart,  some  time 
before  he  began  to  Tend  coffee  and  mum.  ICany 
great  men  ^tered  his  weakness.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  contributed  to  the  collection  fiom  iiie 
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snperflnities  of  his  own  mtiBeTiin.  Vice- Admiral 
Mnnden,  and  several  officers  who  had  visited  the 
Spanish  coast,  stocked  him  with  rarities  from 
that  quarter.  From  this  fact  ho  was  duhhed 
by  Steele,  Don  Saltero,  a  name  which  his  house 
retained  ever  after.  The  essayist  laughed  at  his 
gravity  and  the  pincushions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
maids  of  honour.  We  believe  that  there  was 
also  here  to  be  seen  the  cap  of  Pilate's  wife's 
grandmother.  But  a  writer  of  sixty  years  since 
who  had  viewed  these  varieties,  thinks  that  ''such 
collections,  aided  by  those  of  Tradescant,  Ash- 
mole,  and  Thoresby,  cherished  the  infancy  of 
science,  and  should  not  be  depreciated  as  the 
playthings  of  a  boy  after  he  has  arrived  at  man- 
hood." And  certainly  the  ridiculous  portion 
of  his  show  was  by  far  the  smallest.  There 
have  been  published  some  fifty  editions  of  the 
catalogue  that  was  sold  at  the  house,  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  benefactors  attached.  Among 
the  Hst  appears  the  name  of  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  a  chief  frequenter  of  the  place, 
and  which  is  enough  to  give  on  interest  to  Don 
Saltero's.  There  was  a  little  and  very  neat  old 
man,  with  a  most  placid  countenance,  the  effect 
of  his  unambitious  life,  who  was  often  to  be 
seen  among  those  gazing  on  the  exhibition,  and 
listening  to  the  proprietor  scraping  "  Eoger  de 
Caubly"  or  "  Merry  Church  Bells."  His  present 
from  his  native  county  was  what  one  catalogue 
calls  a  ligniJUd  hog,  and  another  a  tree  root 
which  had  grown  into  that  shape.  The  cus- 
tomer and  donator  was  Eichard  Cromwell. 

The  medical  profession  had,  of  course,  special 
houses  of  resort,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
modem  lecture-rooms,  reports  and  journals,  and 
where  the  conversation  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  attended  was  the  chief  study  of  the 
inexperienced.  The  walls  were  hung  round  and 
the  &bles  covered,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
respectability  of  ^e  house,  with  pu£&  and  an- 
nonnoements  of  popular  pills,  drops,  lozenges, 
and  dentifrices ;  private  rooms  were  assigned  for 
interviews  or  consultations.  Summonses  for 
even  the  physician  of  the  Crown  were  received 
at  these  houses.  This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now 
a  very  stale  trick  among  young  practitioners, 
and  detailed  with  great  glee  by  Ben  Allen  and 
his  friend  in  "  Pickwick."  The  doctors,  among 
whom  Dr.  Hannes  in  his  young  life  made  him- 
self conspicuous,  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
boys  in  hot  haste  to  seek  their  masters  during 
exchange  hours  at  some  place  under  medicd 
patronage.  "  Was  Dr.  Hannes  (or  other,  as  it 
might  be)  in  attendance,  as  he  was  wanted  im- 
mediately— ^by  his  Grace  of  Such-and-such." 
Unto  which  demand  the  famous  and  witty  Dr. 
BadcHfTe,  prototype  of  Abemethy,  was  wont  to 
rejoin : — '*  That  he  was  afraid  it  was  the  Buke 
that  was  wanted  immediately — ^by  the  Doctor." 
The  table  at  the  head  of  which,  "  surrounded 
by  B^thecaries  and  ohirurgeons,"  it  was  his 
habit  to  deliver  Ais  repartee  was  at  Gbrraway's, 
in  Change  Alley.    Another  occasional  house  for 


physicians  was  Child's,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
where  Dr.  Mead  was  the  first  man.  Child's 
was  also  the  meeting-place  of  Sloane,  Whiston, 
HaUey,  &c.,  and  in  Addison's  time  had  been 
monopolise!  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  young 
men  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A  still 
more  favoured  school  of  medicine  was  the  Bull's 
Head,  in  Clare  market.  Here  Dr.  EadcHflfe 
waited,  among  a  conclave  of  doctors,  for  the  last 
bulletin  on  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  announced  his 
retirement  from  active  life ;  here  the  notorious 
quack,  Dr.  Gibbon,  flourished  through  the  satire 
of  Tom  Brown  and  the  contempt  of  £ls  brethren ; 
and  here  came  Sui^eon  Bancroft,  who  commemo- 
rated in  a  famous  epitaph  upon  his  child's 
tombstone  in  Covent  Gurden  the  physician 
whose  ignorance  caused  its  death. 

Will's  Coffee-house,  which  through  its  con- 
nexion with  "  Glorious  John,"  is  the  most  famed 
and  best  known  of  all  coffee-houses,  stood  at 
No.  1,  Great  BusseU-street,  opposite  the  friture 
site  of  the  house  that  succeeded  it  in  position, 
under  Addison's  patronage,  namely,  Button's.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  William  XJrwin. 
Dryden  first  made  it  the  resort  of  wits,  fre- 
quented it  all  his  life,  and  erected  it  into  such  an 
authority  in  the  critical  art,  that  he  himself  con- 
descended to  answer  in  his  prefaces  the  objections 
that  he  there  heard  advanced  against  his  produc- 
tions. The  wits'  room^was  up-stairs  on  the  first 
floor.  The  company  graduated  in  literary  position, 
from  the  "  crowd  of  philosophic  mutes  "  about 
the  door  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to 
the  large  table  where  a  crowd  of  little  writers 
assembled — "  second-rate  beaux  and  wits,  who," 
says  a  contemporary  satirist,  *'  were  conceited  if 
they  but  had  the  honour  to  dip  a  flnger  and 
thumb  in  Mr.  Dryden's  snuff-box,"  the  attain- 
ment of  which  distinction  forms  the  only  storv 
of  Halcro,  the  minstrel,  in  Scott's  "Pirate." 
These  were  chiefly  authors  of  comedies  and  fugi- 
tive pieces.  The  Spectator  tells  of  ^  a  fop  who 
entered  WiU's  on  the  strength  of  his  posie  of  a 
ring ;  and  Ned  Ward  says  he  heard  a  Panegyric 
on  Orange  Water  and  a  Satire  on  Dirty  Weather. 
Then  came  the  upper  table,  where  "three  or 
four  of  the  first  class  wore  rendezvoused ;"  and 
last,  the  seat  of  the  immortal  poet.  In  most  of 
the  coffee-houses  there  was  this  seat  of  honour, 
occupied  by  BadcMe,  the  Major,  E.  Cromwell, 
&c.,  respectively.  At  a  rather  later  period  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Addison.  It 
is  notified  that  in  the  Smyrna  Coffee-house, 
Pall-mall,  "  the  seat  of  learning  is  now  removed 
from  the  comer  of  the  chimney  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  over  against  the  fire."  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  when  he  was  t.hiulriug  of 
writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  Swinney  gave  him  the 
information,  "that  at  WiU's  Dryden  had  a 
particular  diair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by 
the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then  called  his  wintcnr 
chair,  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the 
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balcony  in  siimnier,  and  was  then  called  bis 
summer  cbair."  Tbere  were,  of  course,  other 
bouses  less  eminent  where  literature  was  the 
chief  tonic ;  among  the  rest,  "Wat's,  where  ama- 
teur actmg  was  the  chief  amusement,  and  the 
drama  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  scene  of 
the  "  Hind  and  the  f  anther  Traversed  "  is  laid 
at  Will's,  of  which  there  is  tho  following  de- 
scription : — 

Ab  I  remember,  said  the  sober  mouse, 

I've  beard  much  talk  of  tbe  Wits'  coffee-boiue; 

Thither,  says  Brindle,  you  may  go  and  see 

Priests  sipping  coffee — sparks  and  poets,  tea. 

Here  rugged  frieze — there  quality  well  dress'd; 

These  baSing  tho  Grand  Seignior — those  the  test. 

Bat,  above  all,  what  shall  oblige  thy  sight. 

And  fill  thy  eyeballs  with  a  vsiAt  delight. 

Is  the  poetic  judge  of  Sacred  wit, 

Who  doth  i'  th'  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 

**  And  as  the  moon,  who  first  receives  the  light 

With  which  she  makes  these  nether  regions  bright. 

So  does  he  shine,  refiecting  from  afar 

The  zays  he  bopx>wed  from  a  better  star ;  ** 

]^qir  rules  whicdi  from  Cjpm^e  and  Bapin  flow. 

Admired  by  all  the  scribbling  race  below. 

Dryden'?  snuif-box  is  thus  alluded  to: — 
"  J^of/es  fBrj/denJ  :  Pray  take  notice  of  it,  'twas 
^ven  me  by  a  person  of  honour  for  looking  over 
a  paper  of  verses,  and  indeed  I  put  in  all  the 
lines  that  were  worth  anything  in  the  whole 
poem." 

Next  in  rant  to  "Will's,  was  "WatV,  "  where 
ihe^  drama  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;**  and  Ihe  Grecian,  whofie  name  might  justly 
imply  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
philosophers,  though  really  derived  from  its 
founder,  Constantino,  a  Greek.  Here  resorted 
Dr.  fialley,  the  astronomer,  Dr.  Sloane,  and 
even  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  discuss  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  thus  communicate 
its  results  to  the  general  public.  The  Grecian 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  had  also 
other  houses  in  the  Squire's,  in  Fulwood's-rents, 
and  Serle's,  in  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  parsons  also  seem  to  have  possessed  some 
houses  of  a  more  private  nature  than  those  of 
other  classes,  for  about  the  time  when  coffee- 
houses were  in  the  worst  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Government,  it  was  resolved  at  Lambeth  House 
that,  in  order  to  draw  them  away  from  the  sus- 
pected places,  "the  chaplains  and  gentlemen 
officers  should  repair,  when  so  inclined,  to  a 
still-room,  where  a  good  woman  should  supply 
them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  coffee-houses 
during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their  character 
and  influences  were  then  so  various  and  unique, 
that  their  history,  as  Disraeli  remarks,  is  that  of 
the  habits  and  morals  even  more  than  of  the 
J)olitic8  of  the  people.  Their  civil  utility  was 
more  appreciated  by  the  people  than  their  poli- 
tical power  was  dreaded  by  the  Gt)vernment. 
In  the  pamphlet  war  and  the  proclamations  we 
have  referred  to,  the  attacking  party  inveighs 


against  the  danger  of  the  discussion  of  State 
questions  there,  and  the  waste  of  time  among 
^*adesmen,  admitting,   while  malnTig  light  o£ 
that  moral  example  which  is  the  most  insisted 
upon  by  the  supporting  side.     Coffee-houses, 
say  the  former,    are  but   "lay  conventicles," 
"good-fellowship  turned  puritan,"  "the  hypo- 
crite's ambuscade,"  the  "nonconformist's  bull- 
baiting."     But  the  defence  is  very  warm  and 
earnest.     Scientific  analyses  are  published  in 
reply — ^the  liquid  itself  being  said  to  resemble 
"syrup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes.'*     A 
pampMet  of  1674  winds  up  the  merits  of  the 
houses  that  sell  it  by  calling  them  "  the  news- 
monger's exchanges,  the  wise  man's  recreation, 
the  citizen's  academy,  where  he  learns  more  wit 
than  ever  his  grannum  taught  him.    Jffere  it 
is  where  we  may  have  the  sparkling  cy^er,  the 
mighty  mum,  and  the  recruiting  chocolate  and 
here  also  that  coffee  that  can  alone  make  us 
sober  and  keep  us  so :  so  let  all  that  shall  here- 
after presume  to  petition  against  it  be  condemned 
to  drink  ;iothing  but  Bonny  Clajjber  all  their 
days."    Aubrey  commends  "  the  modern  advan- 
tage of  coffee-houses,  before  which  men  knew  not 
how  to  be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  rela- 
tions."  .  Another  writer  testifies  to  "  the.  sage 
and  solid  reasonings  here  frequently  to  be  heard 
of  experienced  gentlemen,  judicious  lawyers, 
able  physicians,  ingenious  merchants,  and  under- 
standing citizens  in  the  abstrusest  points  of 
reasoning,  philosophy,  law,  and  public  commerce. 
As  you  have  here  the  most  civilj  so  lie  most 
intelligent  society,  the  fi:equenting  of  whose 
converse  and  obsenring    their   discourses  and 
deportment,  cannot  but  civilise  our   manners, 
enlarge  our  understandings,  refine  our  language, 
teach  us  a  generous  confidence  and  haiidsoine 
mode   of  address,   and  brush  off  that  jpttdor 
stibrmtiom  (as  I   remember  Tully  somewhere 
calls  it),  that  clownish  kind  of  modesty  fit3- 
quently  incident  to  the  best  natures."     In  a 
mmous  pamphlet  of  1673,  which  contains  de- 
signs for  the  general  amelioration  of  the  English 
social  condition  ("  The  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land Explained"),  among  one  or  two  sensible  and 
a  host  of  impossible  restraintive  measures  (such 
as  the  universal  reduction  of  wages,  the  checking 
of  London  bmlding,  the  suppression  of  stage- 
coaches), it  is  suggested  that  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, &c.,  be  prohibited,  for  the  encouragement 
of  home  productions  and  native   drunkenness, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the  idleness  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  "  lower  orders"  which  they 
are  said  to  foster.     This  is  the  picture  which  a 
"  Lover  of  his  Country"  gives  of  them : — 

And  for  eoffee,  &c.,  I  know  no  good  they  do.  Onjj 
the  places  where  they  are  sold  are  couyenient  for  persons 
to  meet  in,  sit  half  a  day,  and  discourse  with  ui  com> 
panics  that  come  in  of  State  matters,  talking  of  news 
and  broaching  of  Ues,  arraigning  the  jndfifments  and 
discretion  of  their  governors,  censoring  all  &eir  <iotidns, 
and  iivnnuating  into  the  cfM^  of  the  people  a  pr^dice 
against  them,  extolling  and  magnifying  ^heir  own  part% 
kaowledge  and  wisdom,  and  decrying  t&at  of  thdr  nders, 
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which  if  floffirQd  too  long,  may  prove  parnicioiiB  and 
destnic^ve.  Bat,  say  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the 
case,  yet  have  these  coffee-houses  done  great  mischiefis  to 
the  nation,  and  undone  many  of  the  King's  suhjects,  for 
they  being  very  great  enemies  to  diligence  and  industry, 
b«rQbeen  themin  of  many  serious  and  hopeful  young 
gentlemen  and  tradesmen  who  before  they  frequented 
these  places  were  diligent  students  and  shopkeepers, 
extraordinary  husbands  of  their  own  time  and  money ; 
but  since  these  houses  have  been  set  up  under  pretence  of 
good  husbandry,  to  avmd  spending  above  one  penny  or 
twoiKDoe  at  a  time,  have  got  to  these  coffee-houses,  where, 
MoeUng  friend^  tl^y  have  sat  talking  three  or  four  hours, 
after  which  a  fresh  acquaintance  appearing,  and  so  one 
after  another  all  day  long,  hath  begotten  fresh  discourse, 
80  that  frequently  they  have  staved  five  or  six  hours 
together  in  one  of  them,  all  of  which  time  their  shops 
have  been,  Ac,  theur  business  has,  &o.,  their  servants  have, 
Suut  thdr  customers,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 

The  proclamation  for  their  suppression,  dated 
20th  December,  1675,  takes  the  same  tone.  It 
sets  forth  that  coffee-houses  are  the  great  resort 
of  idle  and  disaffected  persons,  that  they  have 
produced  very  evil  and  dangerous  consequences, 
as  well  as  that  mmiy  tradesmen  do  there  mis- 
i^end  much  of  their  time  who  might  otherwise 
he  employed  about  their  lawful  caUiag ;  more- 
over, tiiat  in  them  divers  false,  malicious,  and 
scandalous  reports  s^e  spread  about  to  the  de- 
fsmation  of  his  Majesty's  Grovemment  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  his  realm.  His 
li^est^  therefore  thinks  it  fit  and  necessary 
that  the  said  coffee-houses  be  put  down.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding  ^f  Danbyf  s  was  the 
soljeot  of  a  consultation  of  the  judges,  and  it 
was  decided  by  a  narrow  majority  that  "the  sale 


of  coffee  miffht  be  an  innocent  trade,  hut  as  it 
was  used  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and 
scandalize  great  mon,  it  might  also  be  a  common 
nuisance."  The  effect  of  the  proclamation  was 
to  paralyse  all  London  social  Hie ;  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  King,  and  it  was  threatened  to 
carry  the  question  before  Parliament;  the  judges 
could  not  decide  that  the  proclamation  was  ac* 
cording  to  law;  Sir  "W.  Jones,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  it ;  so  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable — ^reserving  some  restraiu- 
tive  enactments  concerning  the  license  —  to 
rescind  the  order  within  a  fortnight  of  its  pro- 
midgation. 

In  later  times.  Button's,  in  Great  Bussell-street  ^ 
the  St.  James's ;  the  Grecian,  in  Devereux- street; 
White's,  in  St.  James' s-street;  and  others,  raised 
the  coffee-houses  to  their  height  as  places  of 
amusement;  but  they  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  national  and  most  of  their  social  power* 
They  were  superseded  by  the  essayists  and 
journalists,  by  the  oi^anisatioh  of  party  in  Par- 
liament, and  by  the  professional  establishments 
and  scientific  societies  whose  place  they  had 
almost  alone  previously  sujpplied.  But  before 
the  Revolution  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
necessary  ihey  weiro  to  the  political  action  of  the 
people,  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  and  the  dissemination  of 
news  throughout  the  country,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  practice  and  general  science,  and, 
not  least  in  such  times,  to  the  encouragement  of 
habits  of  decorum,  regularity,  and  sobriety. 
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It  IS  a  property  of  great  events  to  assimilate 
all  things  unto  themselves.  They  are  painted 
windows  set  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Time. 
They  attract  all  eyes,  and  colour  aU  the  light. 
The  effigies  of  the  historic  dead  take  from  them 
the  warm  hues  of  life.  The  mean,  vulgar 
figures  pacing  up  and  down  beneath  them,  are 
p^oTce  transfigured  by  the  radiance  which 
they  shed  from  king  and  prophet.  The  living 
man  and  the  stone  image  are  alike  unable  to 
escape  the  glorifying  power  of  those  stained  and 
storied  media  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
We  have  no  season  to  suppose  that  either  of 
the  books  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page  owes 


•  Stodxai  from  History.  Vol.  I.  Ridiard  I.  and  the 
Ttird  Cnnade.  Mohammed'  II.  and  the  IML  of  the 
Onek  JEB^nre.  By  the  Rer.JWilliam  H«  Iltde,  Author 
or  tli#  "Brand  of  Dominic,"  "Celebrated  Jesuitfl,"  Ac. 
JjcoAmz  Maaon.  . 

Leltes^fiDm  Fidestine,  Descriptive  of  a  Toor  throogh 
€WaeD.asitl  Jndea?  with  tome  Aoconnt  of  the  Dead  Sea 
aU  0i  the  Actual  State  of  Jerusalem.  By  T.  R.  JcHliSe. 
In  Two  Vols.  A  new  Edition,  much  enlaiiged,  and  re- 
raed  tiurougfaoat    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 


its  appearance  at  all  to  our  present  political 
relations  with  the  races  and  ttie  countries  to 
which  they  principally  relate.  But  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  owe  thereto  somewhat  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  will  be  read.  Of  their 
intrinsic  merits  we  will  find  opportunity  to  speak 
before  we  have  accomplished  the  "  study*'  which 
they  6u^;est. 

The  subjects  of  Mr.'Hule's  volume  are  Be^ffe- 
sentative  Men,  Eichsurd  the  First  stands  for  the 
crusading  sentiment  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  Mohammed  the  Second,  for  the  agr 
gressive  power  of  Islamisiii  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

The  first  crusade  was  undertaken  sixty  years 
before  Richard  was  bom.  A  little  before  the 
time  of  his  Norman  ancestor  WiUiani's  cross- 
ing the  straits,  the  Be^uckian  Saracens 
crossed  th6  Euphrates,  and  set  up  in  Palestine 
a  dominion  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Arabians 
whom  they  dispossessed.  Christian  pUgrims 
to  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  gone  and  returned 
in  safety;  now,  they  were  molested,  and  eveil 
slain.      Shall  we  not  altogether  recover  the 
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Holy  Ci^  from  the  hands  of  these  Infidels? 
demanded  the  instincts  of  Christendom ;  and 
the  policy  of  its  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Haif- 
a-million of  armed  men,  hesides  fanatic 
women  and  children,  flung  themselves  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem — of  the  distance  whither 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  Eussian  serf- 
soldier  who  mistakes  the  Danuhe  for  the 
Jordan.  And  they  suffered  not  less.  The 
pilgrims  perished  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  or  returned  disheartened.  The  army 
suffered  immense  loss  at  Antioch.  Never- 
theless, Jerusalem  was  reached,  and  recovered. 
A  numerous  host  were  rewarded  for  all  peril 
and  pain  hy  the  sight  of  the  city  where  it 
would  he  joy  enough  to  die.  They  kissed  the 
stones  of  its  streets,  and  sent  home  little  parcels 
of  its  sacred  dust.  But  all  their  enthusiasm  of 
reverence  did  not  prevent  their  setting  up  a 
king  over  it.  Neither  did  the  valour  and 
devotion  which  had  carried  them  thither  suffice 
to  maintain  them  there.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1099  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  1147,  a  second 
wave  of  western  chivalry — ^more  tinged  with 
amhition  and  policy  than  the  first — ^failed  to 
break  down  the  reappearing  landmarks  of  the 
Saracen.  External  force  could  not  suffice  to 
establish  the  new  empire.  It  had  taken  less  than 
the  lifetime  of  two  generations  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  transplanted  Christendom.  The  soil 
once  so  prolific  in  heroes  and  saints  brought  forth 
now  nothing  but  the  superstition  and  sensuality 
which  are  fatal  even  to  the  military  virtues. 
Eveiy  succeeding  king  and  count  was  less  and 
less  like  the  soldier-monk  of  the  first  crusade. 
The  Saracen,  on  the  contrary,  added  the  virtues 
enjoined  by  his  religion  to  the  valour  native  to 
his  race;  and,  in  the  Sultan  Saladin,  opposed 
to  the  blind  and  leprous  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
eighth  King  of  Jerusalem,  a  proud  embodiment 
of  the  general  contrast.  Turbulent  and  rapacious 
vassals  of  the  latter  maltreated  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  just  as  the  Seljuckians  had  maltreated 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  They  even  menaced 
the  sacred  city  itself.  Saladin*s  reprisals 
were  equally  remarkable  for  humanity  and 
vigour.  He  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Jacob's  Ford, 
razed  a  strong  castle  there,  defeated  De  Lusignan 
on  the  plains  of  Tiberias,  carried  him  captive 
into  his  own  capital,  dragged  the  great  cross 
through  the  dirt,  and  thus  "covered  Islamism 
with  a  splendid  triumph." 

This  was  in  1187.  Immediately  that  the 
Pope — ^Tlrban  the  Third— heard  of  even  Sala- 
din's  first  successes,  he  took  to  lus  bed  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gregory  the  Eighth,  sum- 
moned all  Christ's  faithM  to  the  rescue.  Two 
years  before,  our  English  Henry  the  Second  had 
been  visited  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  deputation  of  Templars,  bearing  the 
banner  and  keys  of  the  holy  city.  He  gave 
them  audience,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Clerken- 


well,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  But  neither  the 
minatory  eloquence  of  Heraclius  (unpleasantly 
resembling  that  of  Becket),  nor  the  flattering 
invitation  of  the  knights,  could  overcome  the 
unhappy  old  King's  reluctance  to  abandon  his 
domimons  to  an  unfriendly  neighbour  and  to 
parricidal  sons.  He  begged  to  be  excused  the 
great  honour  designed  him,  and  thrust  it  upon 
his  second  son  Bichard.  Him  the  Pope  named 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  presented  with  a  crown 
of  peacock's  feathers.  But  before  all  things 
could  be  arranged  for  his  departure,  his  elder 
brother  and  father  died,  leaving  to  him  a  better 
kingship  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  even 
were  the  lion-hearted  disposed  to  shrink,  it  was 
not  in  his  power.  The  tide  was  up,  and  he 
must  go  with  it.  Prelates  were  preaching  the 
crusade  even  to  the  "Welsh,  who  understood 
nothing  but  their  gestures ;  and  the  people 
everywhere  were  singing,  after  sermon, — 

Signum  cracifl,  Signam  duds ; 

Sequitm*  exerdtns ; 
Qood  non  oessit,  sed  prmoessit. 

In  vi  Sancti  Spirit&B; 

which  Mr.  Eulo  renders,  for  Saxon  lungs, — 

Sign  of  JesQS,  standard  precioas. 

Leads  the  host  victorioos ; 
It  never  ceded,  bnt  preceded, 

And  Hearen  made  it  glorioos.' 

A  Western  Alliance  was  effected.  The  kings  of 
England  'and  France,  after  much  trouble  in 
settling  their  domestic  relations,  set  out  fi>r  Hie 
East,  amid  scenes  very  similar  to  those  that  were 
witnessed  but  twelve  months  since — scenes  of 
mingled  exultation  and  sadness.  Eichard  em- 
barked from  Marseilles, — after  eight  days'  wait- 
ing for  his  fleet,— on  the  7th  of  August,  1190  ; 
while  his  ally  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Qenoa,  appointing  Messina  for  a  rendezvous. 
Philip's  expedition  suffered  least, — butPichard's 
made  at  last  as  at  flrst,  the  bravest  show.  Various 
adventures  befell  them  during  their  stay  at 
Sicily — ^not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  visit  of  the  learned  Abbat  Joachim,  who 
favoured  Richard  with  an  Apocalyptic  exposition 
which  surprised  him  and  angered  his  ecclesi- 
astics. The  kernel  of  the  discourse  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rule : — 

** '  And  hehold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.'  This  dragon  signifies  the  Devil^  who  is 
well  said  to  have  seven  heads,  for  the  head  of  the  Devil 
is  every  wicked  one,  and  the  nnmher  seven  is  given,  a 
finite  for  an  infinite.  For  the  heads  of  the  Devil — that 
is  to  say,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church — are  numberleBS. 
Yet  the  nnmher  seven  is  exact ;  for  there  are  seven  per- 
secutors of  the  Church,  whose  named  are  Herod,  Nero, 
Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemut,  Saladin,  and  Anti- 
christ. Thus,  says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  ihrnt 
Jbhere  are  seven  Kmgs,  of  whom  five  are  fiillen,  and  ooe 
is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come.  The  five  ftillen  ones 
are  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  and  Mdse- 
mut.  The  one  that  is,  is  Saladin — ^he  that  now  oppr<wei 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  with  her  the  sepuldu^  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  holy  dty  Jerusalem,  and  oocutnes  Uie  laad 
that  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord ;  but  he  shall 
shortly  lose  it." 
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Tut  pre^otkn  wis  agreeable  to  the  Kiii£^  who  could 
not  Tefridii  from  intorniptiiig  the  Prophet  with  a  qaestion : 
''WheiiihaUihbbe?'' 

"When  tevan  Yean  have  pait  from  tho  day  of  the 
capture  of  JeroMuiem,"  answerod  he. 

"Thy  couao^/*  aaid  Joachim,  "is  yery  neoeeaaiy, 
beoaoae  the  Lora  will  give  thee  victory  over  Hb  enemieB, 
and  win  exalt  thy  name  above  the  names  of  all  the 
Prinees  of  the  earUi.  Bat  it  follows  that  one  of  them 
is  not  yet  come.  Tbik  is  Antichrist.  AtUichrui  is 
airwadjf  hom  im  ike  cUjf  of  Some,  and  ehdU  he  raited  on 
hi^imike  JpoeioUc  See." 

Six  months  they  stayed  in  Sicily,  and  thence 
departed  fi>r  Cyprus — ^Richard  carrying  with 
him,  as  his  betrothed,  the  beautifdl  Navairese, 
Berengaria;  Philip  haying  at  last  consented  to 
cancel  the  previous  engagement  to  his  sister. 
The  treachery  of  the  Cypriotes  brought  down 
npon  them  the  lion-hearted,  who  quicklj  over- 
threw their  Greek  emperor,  celebrated  hiis  mar- 
riage there,  and  received  De  Lusignan  and  other 
Jerusalem  dignitaries.  The  allies  rejoined  at 
Acre.  Nearly  two  years,  and  an  uncounted 
army,  were  consumed  in  its  si^;e;  and  at  length 
it  yielded  on  terms  not  sanctioned  by  SaUu^ 
who  lay  without,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Philip  deserted  the  com- 
mon cause.  Eichard,  though  indignant  and 
^»prehensive,  resolved  to  push  on.  In  the 
miot^es  and  batUes  that  followed,  his  forces 
Buflered  m<»e  from  the  climate  than  they  gained 
by  their  swords.  From  Acre  they  went  on  to 
Ascalon,  and  from  Ascalon  to  Jaffa.  Prom  Jafia 
they  should  have  gone  on  to  Jerusalem ;  but  a 
cQoiual  of  war  determined  that  they  had  no 
adequate  means  either  of  siege  or  assault,  and 
they  returned  to  Ascalon,  which  they  had 
to  rebuild  before  they  coidd  inhabit — a  very 
Belaklava;  the  depth,  of  winter,  their  ships 
afraid  to  approach  &e  shore,  and  their  numbers 
melting  away  under  sickness,  desertion,  and 
want  With  the  spring  came  better  prospects; 
bat  they  were  overclouded  by  a  quarrd  between 
the  Engliwh  King  and  his  chief  remaining  ally, 
and  by  bad  news  from  homo.  Secretly,  he  de- 
sired, and  even  determined,  to  return :  never- 
theleaB,  he  was  induced  to  remain,  and  to  set 
oat  on  another  march  to  Jerusalem.  The  French 
demerted  in  a  body,  accusing  him  of  cowardice ! 
even  him  of  whom  the  Saracens  said,  ''  Since 
the  banning  of  the  world  we  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  soldier,  so  brave,  so  skiUed  in  arms." 
He  prevailed  in  skirmishes,  but  he  could  under- 
take no  great  battle,  and  was  himself  prostrated 
by  sickness.  He  proposed,  therefore,  a  truce, 
and  Saladin  honourably  assented.  He  was 
now  friee,  with  all  his  pilgrim-soldiers,  to  visit 
the  city  they  had  twice  set  out  to  conquer. 
lUchard  himself  set  off  home  in  the  garb  of  a 
Templar.  Adverse  weather  drove  him  up  the 
Adriatic.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ea- 
gon,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  the 
governor  to  pass  through  his  territory.  This 
man  was  nephew  to  that  Conrad,  Duke 
of  Kont£erTat,  whoee  assassination  FMlip  had 


caused  to  be  attributed  to  Eichard.  He  had 
disguiBod  himself  as  a  pilgrim,  or  palmer, — ^but 
the  ruby  ring  which  he  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  governor,  and  his  costly  expenditure,  dis- 
closed his  real  name  and  rank.  He  mounted 
a  swift  horse,  and  rode  away,  with  only  a  single 
attendant,  to  a  village  near  Vienna.  Here  his 
serving-boy's  extravagance  and  ostentation  again 
discovered  him, — and  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fectionate fidelity  of  one  of  his  old  Norman 
soldiers,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Duke  Leopold. 
Our  first  English  alliance  with  Prance  and  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  tenmnated  in  an  Austrian 
prison! 

It  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Europe  was  again  thus  excited  by  the 
Eastern  Question.  There  were  three  cruudes, 
subsequent  to  that  of  Eichard's  and  Philip's ; 
but  they  were  not  inspired  by  religious  entiiu- 
siasm,  were  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Orders 
instituted  for  the  purpose,  and  resulted  in  nothing 
but  a  half-centuj^^  of  Latin  domination  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  treaties  with  the  people  whom 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dispossess.  As  exer- 
tions of  military  strength  for  a  distinct  territorial 
acquisition,  the  crusades  signally  fedled. 

The  Seljuckian  Empire  did,  however,  come  to 
an  end.  It  was  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Tartar  Zenghis 
Khan.  But  Tartar  conquests  are  not  permanent. 
The  deluge  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  Asiatic 
steppes,  in  time  returned  thither.  There  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  soil  it  had  overflowed  what 
appeared  but  a  feeble  weed— and  yet  was  destined 
to  become  a  king  among  the  trees.  A  tribe  of 
nomads,  called  Turcomans,  had  obtained,  or 
taken,  leave  to  set  up  their  camp  in  the  territory 
oflconium.  Their  chieftain  was  namedErtoghrul, 
whidh  meant  ''the  Eight-hearted."  His  son 
was  named  Othman,  which  meant  "the  Yulture.'' 
This  was  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Within  three  generations,  a  people  numbering 
in  the  first  only  four  hundred  households,  had 
its  Asiatic  capital  in  the  Greek  city  of  Brusa, 
and  a  European  capital  in  the  old  Eoman  city 
of  Adrianople.  It  was  no  later  than  the  year 
1396,  when  they  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Servians  and  Hungarians,  the  natural  and 
now  trusted  ramparts  of  Christendom  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  successors  of  Saladin.  Had  a 
tithe  of  the  force  expended  on  the  re-conquest 
of  Palestine  been  exerted  in  the  defence  of 
Belgrade  or  of  Constantinople,  there  would 
now  be  no  question  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  But 
to  so  low  an  ebb  had  sunk  the  tide  which  lately 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  monarchs  and  the  fears 
of  rustics,— ^r  so  high  had  risen  the  party- 
walls  which  divided  Christendom  into  two 
churches,  and  therefore  into  two  civilisations, — 
the  gradual  investment  of  the  Greek  capital  by 
the  hordes  of  Islam,  was  seen  without  the 
slightest  effort  at  its  relief.  The  Emperor 
Manuel  himself  met  with  less  attention  from 
our  Henry  the  Eourihi  at   their  meeting  on 
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Blackhoath,  than  fiergdius  had  leooiTed  from 
Henry  tiie  Second;  for  Manufel  was  unarmed  with 
letters^  frotki  Botoe,  and  Hofne  itself  had  a  riral 
at  Avignon.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  victories  of 
Amurath  had  dissipated  the  apprehension  of 
Slavonic  or  Magyar  mtervention.  he  devolved  on 
his  son,  Itohammed  the  Second,  the  complete 
realisation  of  that  grand  design  which  Turkish 
tradition  delights  to  discover  in  the  dream  which 
obtainedf  or  Othman  the  bride  before  reftiscd  by 
an  ambitious  father.  Othman  dreamed — says  the 
legend — (it  may  be  read  in  Professor  Creasy^s 
"History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  founded  on 
Von  Hanmer**) — that  out  of  his  bosom  there 
sprang  a  goodly  tree,  which  grew  and  grew  un- 
tu  it  canopied  three  parts  of  the  horizon;  and 
all  its  leaves,  scimitar-shaped,  were  turned  by  a 
strong  Wind  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople ; 
and  me  city  itself,  "placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  seas  and  two  continents,  seemed  like  a 
diamond  set  between  two  sapphires  and  two 
emeralds,  to  form  the  most  precious  stone  in  a  ring 
of  univm«al  empire.**  The  young  Sultan  to 
whom  it  belong^  to  place  this  precious  stone  in 
a  diadem  alr^y  resplendent  with  the  rifled 
gems  of  two  empires,  was  educated  for  his 
destiny,  and  c^bitod  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  its  work.  Fierce,  choleric,  and  cunmng,  as 
betame  his  ambition, — ^he  was  also  graced  with 
aceomplishments,  and  armed  with  a  self-control, 
which  became  hia  success.  Nature  had  written 
his  >frhole  character  on  his  face— "  Tartaric, 
sallow,  and  melancholy,  as  were  most  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  Ottoman  kings ;  his  look  and  coun- 
tenance stem,  with  eyes  piercing,  hollow,  and  a 
littie  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  his  h^ ;  and  his  nose 
so  high  and  crooked  that  it  almost  touched  his 
upper  lip."  Such,  with  the  addition  that  he 
was  of  low  stature,  square-set,  and  strcmg- 
limbed — such  is  old  KnoUe's  picture  of  the  man 
who  closes  up  the  period  of  mcdia)val  history, 
and  initiates  with  his  crescent  rule  on  the 
Bosphorus,  though  all  unconsciously,  the  age  of 
the  printing  press,  of  the  Eowrmation,  of 
Columbus,  and  of  diplomacy. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Constantinc^lo — 
the  last  great  siege — ^the  last  of  twenty-nine 
sieged  (since  its  foimdation  under  the  name  of 
Byzantium),  only  eight  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfhl — the  story  of  this  memorable  event  is 
so  splendidly  narrated  by  Gibbon,  that  its  repe- 
tition is  a  trying  test  of  the  skill  of  any  subae- 
quent  narrator.  Mr.  Rule  at  once  accepts  and 
evades  the  test  Unlike  Professor  Creasy,  who 
mak^  a  large  comparison  of  authorities,  and 
weaves  their  testimonies  into  an  impressive,  in- 
dependent narrative, — ^Mr.  Rule  chooses  to  "  fol- 
low, and  almost  translate,''  that  of ''  the  Chamber- 
lain Phran:2a,  an  active  and  patriotic  eyewitness." 
Gibbon  has  closely  followed  the  same  authority, 
— whether  or  not  he  has  done  better  than  "trans- 
late,'^ the  reader  may  iudg&  from  the  passages 
we  are  about  to  transcribe  from  the  "  Studies," 
They  constitute  an  almost  unbroken  desorip- 


tion  of  what  took  plaoe  exactly  four  hundred 
years  ago  (1453),  and  was  to  have  been  repeated 
under  our  own  eyes  : — 

Op  the  iecond  day  of  April,  K ohumntd  pitobed  bii 
tent  opposite  the  gate  of  Saint  Romanas,  forroutided  by 
a  multitude  of  hone  and  Ibot  that;  lurvetjed  from  the 
toweis  of  Constantinople^  seemed  iomunerabW.  They 
stretched  from  sea  to  aea— that  is  to  say,  from  the  shore 
of  the  ]hx)poutis  to  that  of  the  Qolden  Horn*  ooYering  a 
line  of  SIX  miles  westward  of  the  city.  Oa  his  ri^t 
lay  the  army  of  the  East,  stretching  to  the  GoMen  QiSe  $ 
and  on  his  left,  the  army  of  the  West»  as  far  as  the 
Wood  Oate  and  the  Qolden  Horn.  The  Sultan  himself 
was  qtnokly  smronnded  br  d  deep  ditch  and  a  stockade, 
and  within  this  defoaeo  the  Janiiaries  and  nobles  of  the 
Seraslio  also  took  up  their  podtaon.  A  kinsman  and 
friend  of  the  Sultan  sat  down  with  his  troops  on  the 
northern  side  of  Galata.  The  camp  was  intrenched 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  Golden 
Horn  bends  nortiiwax^d. 

On  the  same  day,  part  of  the  new  fleet  oame,  and 
dropped  anchor  before  the  dty.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  triremes,  each  having  three  banks  of  oant 
dromones  and  lighter  vessels,  with  uniremes,  or  galleys 
with  one  bank,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  er^t^  part 
of  a  drcuit  of  eighteen  miles  was  thus  ooeupied  by  land 
and  sea.  But  a  chain,  stretofaed  acroM  the  Qolden  Horn, 
effectually  shut  oat  the  enemy  from  that  side;  and  within 
the  harbour  a  few  fbreign  ships»  detained  by  the  same 
bhab,  were  expected  to  aot  as  became  allies.  They  were 
Genoese,  Cretan,  Venetian,  and  other  merchantmen, 
about  sixteen  in  all,  making  but  a  sorry  armada. 

Operafcions  were  begun  on  the  land  side  by  bringing 
engines  to  play  upon  tkte  walls  in  fborteen  pUiees  i  whC^ 
the  maehines  for  hnrling  stones  rednoed  to  rofai  the 
houses  and  palaces  that  ky  within  their  range.  Tho  dttll, 
quiverinc  reverberation  of  battorinff-rams^  the  hissing  of 
arrows,  nie  rattling  of  heavier  mfeslles,  the  occanonal 
^sebaryo  of  those  great  gmis,  and  the  shout  of  ih& 
heaqget%  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  withouk  any 
interval  ot  silence^  ni^^t  or  day,  told  tiie  hihabitants 
that  at  length  the  dr^dful  realit^  of  war  had  penetrated 
to  their  very  hearths. 

#  •  •  •  » 

Still  they  had  some  confidence  in  the  stupendous  for* 
tiflcations  of  the  dty ;  still  tho  people  were  willing  to 
try  hard  ibr  self-reservation ;  and  every  morning  the 
Turks  were  mortified  to  find  that  the  willing  hands  of 
women  and  children  had  hehrad  the  men  to  repair  the 
breaches  made  the  day  preceding,  by  filling  in  atanes  and 
rubbish. 

To  reduce  the  hdght  of  battlements  thus  vigcMDosly 
defended,  Mohammed  endeavoured  to  fiU  up  the  ditch  at 
places  where  the  %raU  was  weakest,  and  fcr  this  purpose 
caused  trees  to  be  thrown  in  and  oov«red  with  baakato  of 
earth.  Under  a  heavy  discharge  of  arrows,  which  itt  a 
moment  drove  the  besieged  behind  the  breastwork  of 
the  walls,  or  swept  clear  the  terrace,  crowds  of  Turks 
would  rush  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  throw  in  the 
trees  and  empty  the  baskets^  whfie  others,  pressing 
behkid,  pushed  their  weaker  oommdoi  into  the  heap,  and 
there  they  were  smothered  with  the  £ill  of  rulo^ah 
their  own  bodies  serving  to  fill  up.  At  the  savie 
time,  the  Greeks  threw  masses  of  stone  on  their  assail- 
ants, shot  streams  of  liquid  fire  and  showers  of  arrows. 
In  this  manner  the  contest  long  hung  doubtfVU,  and  the 
bemegtrs  wondered  at  encountering  vidour  and  endontioe 
whi^  th^  had  never  before  seen  m  Greeks. 

•  •  #  *  * 

While  the  dege  was  likdy  to  be  protracted  beyond 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  dther  party,  an  inddent  ooconred 
illustrative  of  the  folly  of  setting  niere  landsm^i  to  con- 
tend with  a  maritime  people  on  the  water.  Three 
Genoese  ships,  and  one  SKdlian,  hovo  in  sight  upon  the 
Sea  of  Mamioca,  ite«riiig  widar  Adl  sail  fte  OnistaftU. 
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Dople.  On  their  appeuanoe,  the  Turks  made  the  shore 
raMond  with  shoote  and  the  noise  of  drams  and  trum- 
petiy  tore  that  the  foor  Fnmkish  yessek  were  thdrt 
with  just  the  tnmUe  of  taking  them.  Several  of  their 
craft  onmooredy  and  sailed  away  to  oaptore  the  strangers; 
hot,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  they  were  obliged  to  pat 
ba^  again  with  great  loss.  The  Emperor  and  his  people 
saw  the  engagement  from  the  waUs,  praying  fbr  their 
friends  as  n  went  on;  and  the  Saltan  gazed  from  the 
beach  wHh  wonder  and  impatienoe.  At  least  a  hundred 
thoowndToioes  most  ha?e  oeUowed  an  impotent  defiance 
to  those  fonr  ships.  Then  the  whole  fleet  moved  to 
avenge  the  disgrace,  and  an  engagement  followed.  Bat 
the  Tarks  knew  not  how  to  fight  at  sea.  The  expe- 
rienced Clenoese  ^d  wonders;  it  was  death  to  oome  near 
them ;  the  enemy  fell  by  hnndreds ;  two  of  their  ships 
oangfat  fire,  and  bomt  to  the  water*s  edge.  Th«r  fleet 
feU  off  a  second  time,  and  Hohamn^  mad  with 
shame,  gnashed  his  teeth,  carscd  them,  called  them 
women--than  which  no  epithet  coald  have  been  more 
opprobrioos — and,  forgetting  that  he  oonld  not  do  an 
impoMbnity,  dog  his  spars  into  his  horse's  sides,  and 
mAed  into  the  waves,  roaring  threats  and  curses. 
His  triremes,  now  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore, 
ventured  to  the  fight  agun,  but  it  was  only  to  waste  life. 
Ten  thousand  fiagarenes — Leonard  of  Scio  assures  us 
that  he  heard  it  from  the  Turks  themselves — were  given 
to  the  sea  that  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  present,  it  seemed  necessary  to  assul  the  dty,  not 
only  by  land  on  the  western  side,  but  also  frx)m  the  water  on 
the  two  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  The  fieet,  although  unfit 
fbr  action  at  sea,  might  still  annoy  the  besieged  with  pro- 
jeetiles  from  the  south-east;  but  the  harbour  being 
dosed  effectually  by  the  chain,  and  ships  that  guarded 
the  chain,  the  north-east  side,  fadng  GkJata,  was,  as  yet, 
macoeasibAe.  To  conquer  this  difficulty,  he  conceived  a 
masterly  scheme  for  the  introduction,  by  land,  of  ma- 
terials for  a  floating  battery.  From  the  Bospboros, 
aOBSflwliere  about  the  plaee  now  eaUed  I>ohna  Baktshe, 
strong  planks  were  laid  on  sleepers,  and  greased  with 
t^HofW  to  diminish  friction.  On  tins  pUtfopn,  pro- 
longed to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  both  biremes  and 
triremes  were  drawn  bv  ropes  and  puUeys,  and,  to  the 
amaaeoMiit  of  the  citizens  and  their  allies,  laundied 
again  into  the  harbour;  and  some  at  least  were  con- 
r9f9i  with  powerful  traction  with  so  great  ra^adity,  that 
ibe  transit  was  completed  in  a  single  night.  Then  he 
had  a  floating-bridge,  or  pontoon  constructed,  bv  laybg 
phinks  on  boats  and  inverted  oil-jars,  and  on  this  were 
planted  one  of  his  monster  guns  and  other  engines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  the  second  cock-crowing,  without  any  audible 
a%iial — so  exact  was  ^e  Turkish  <UscipUne — ^the  at- 
tftok  began  simultaaeoasly  oo  all  sides;  but  Mohammed 
fasMl  sent  the  worse  fighters  first»  reierving  the  younger 
and  eflOsctive  part  of  his  army  until  they  began  to  be 
weary,  and  then  intended  to  bring  up  the  brave,  the 
strong,  and  the  veterans.  The  sound  of  battle  now  rose 
like  the  roaring  of  a  furnace.  At  first,  the  Oreeks 
aikd  their  friends  fixiffht  wdl»  and  the  Turks  were  seen 
liwWhig  off  the  widls  oy  hnnjbreds,  as  the  scaling-ladders 
wave  di^>ped  throogh;  and  even  some  of  their  machines 
reedred  oonsdeiable  damage.  But  the  mominff  dis- 
dosed  a  fearfrd  scene.  The  Moslems,  lUce  a  bdt,  begirt 
OoueUmtinople  on  every  side :  guns,  drums,  and  trumpets 
Inpt  op  sndk  a  deaferfng  din  that  words  of  command 
were  oo  longer  audible^  and  tiie  senses  of  the  defenders 
began  to  fiul  them  in  ibe  confusion.  But  for  two  hours 
mo  eooamand  was  needed;  for  both  Turks  and  Christians 
fmglht  terribly,  and  the  latter  had  some  slight  advantage. 
The  floating  battery  was  demoUshed,  and  many  Hagk- 
i  were  crushed  by  great  stones  hurled  down  upon 
!Dbe  fky  was  bhiok  with  smdra;  mad,  in  this 
glooBBy  the  biasing  of  Greek  firc^  poured  oat 


upon  the  assailants,  produced  a  horrid  ^aro.  Even  the 
strongest  men  of  them  began  to  qndl  beneath  a  re- 
sistance fhr  stronger  than  they  had  expeotedf  and 
the  shouts  of  Tunush  officers  beatiuff  with  iron  rods 
those  who  receded  in  the  least,  and  tb»  groans  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides,  added  a  new  horror  to  the  scene. 
The  Christians  dared  to  challenge  the  Turks  to  mount 
their  ladders :  the  Turks  dared  to  accept  the  ehallenge, 
and  again  they  were  out  down  by  hundreds.  Athldic 
savages  stood  for  lighter  men  to  mount  upon  their 
shomders,  and  others  upon  these  again ;  but  the  unsteady 
piles  of  living  flesh  rdled  back  into  the  depth.  A  great 
breadi  was  then  effected :  in  that  breach  toe  enemy  was 
met  bravely  by  Justinian;  and  Cpnstantine  ealloped  to 
the  spot  to  give  heart  to  his  people,  that  &ej  might 
struggle  to  t^  last. 

This  is  not  an  unfairly  favourable  specimen  of 
the  attractive  style  in  which  Mr.  Kule  has  exe- 
cuted a  design  which  appears  to  us  essentially 
faulty.  We  learn  from  his  preface  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  write  several  volumes  of  history  on 
"  Christian  "  principles.  A  profession  of  this 
sort  usually  introduces  either  a  truism  or  m 
impertinence.  In  this  case  we  have  both> 
"  Christian  history  "  is  defined  to  be  "  that  ex- 
position of  events,  and  that  delineation  of  cha- 
racters, which  are  consistent  with  truth."  A 
silly  tniism; — equal  in  silliness  to  a  definition  of 
Chnstian  science  as  *^  that  exposition  of  facts 
and  induction  of  principles  wMch  is  consistent 
with  truth.'*  The  obligation  of  the  historian 
to  be  truthful,  is  an  obligation  anterior  to,  and 
quite  independent  of,  the  Christian  or  any  other 
religion.  The  impertinence  consists  in  the 
historian's  assumption  of  Divine  guidance — ^for 
as  such  we  must  understand  his  allusi<«L  to  ''  a 
quality  of  mind  that  cannot  be  attained  but  by 
application  to  a  higher  source^  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
served except  by  daily  renovation."  What  is 
this  but  an  advertisement  of  the  authoi^s  piety, 
and  an  oblique  censure  upon  his  less  pretentious 
fellows?  what  follows,  however,  reveals  the 
motive  to  this  sin  against  good  taste  and  self- 
respect  The  author  further  advertises  himself 
''an  earnest  and  unoomprpmising  Erotestanti 
every  day  increasingly  attaolxed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  blessed  Beforsiatioii,  and 
every  day  increasingly  convinoed  of  the  irreme- 
diable error  of  Bomanism."  This  was  certainly 
not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  author's 
Protestantism,  since  his  volume  does  not  contain 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  social  or  religious 
services  of  the  Church  before  the  Befiormatioo, 
while  it  abounds  in  suggestiona  of  imposture 
and  tyranny.  Mr.  Bule,  it  is  too  evident, 
writes  for  a  public  whose  literary  appreciation  is 
at  the  command  of  their  religious  sympathies. 
This  we  the  more  regret^  as  we  believe  him  to 
be  as  conscientiously  impartial  as  he  is  unques- 
tionably skilfid,  and  capable  of  achieving  a  high, 
independent  literary  standing.  One  at  least  of 
the  rules  that  guide  his  historical  compositionB 
is  as  sound  as  conformity  to  it  is  difficult — that, 
namely,  of  taking  notiiing  at  second-hand.  But 
his  abstinence  fr^  episode  and  disquisition,  we 
canitot  regard  as  a  merit    To  relate  nothing  but 
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what  is  certain,  and  to  relate  without  reflection, 
ia  to  exclude  firom  history  at  once  its  poetry  and 
philosophy.  To  compress  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Beckefs  parentage  into  a  foot-note,  and  label 
it  "  a  pretty  invention"  —  to  omit  from 
the  story  of  Cksur  de  Lion's  captivity  the 
story  of  Blondel's  minstrelsy — to  diHmss  a 
medueval  hero  with  the  regret  that  he  was  not 
educated  under  the  influence  of  *^  pure  Chris- 
tianity"— and  to  recognise  in  the  Greek  dis- 
persion only  an  agency  of  anti-Papal  excite- 
ment,— ^is  to  show  how  meagre  and  unlovely  a 
thing  the  muse  of  history  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Bule's  execution  of  his  task  is,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  vastly  better  than  its  design.  He 
writes  with  a  pen  that  so  sparkles  as  it  goes 
that  the  reader  is  very  unlikely  to  perceive  the 
defects  on  which  the  critic  naturally  fastens. 
Always  terse,  and  frequently  epigrammatic,  the 
page  becomes  under  his  hand  a  picture  of  the 
man  Or  the  incident  he  would  describe.  The 
arrangement  of  his  topics,  no  less  than  the  con- 


struction of  his  sentences,  is  favourable  to  ease 
and  rapidity  of  perception.  Never  startling,  he 
never  tires.  So  reliable  and  entertaining,  though 
not  satisfying,  a  guide,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  accompany  in  his  contemplated  further  excur- 
sions into  the  regions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  JoUiffe's  volumes  are  a  republication,  but 
a  merited  and  timely  one.  The  rapid  sale  of 
a  large  and  high-priced  edition  slight  be  held 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  appearance  of  this.  In 
truth,  however,  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  the 
sacred  soil  is  very  fidrly  represented  in  these 
Letters,  vrritten  amidst  its  inspiring  scenes,  and 
now  corrected  by  the  reports'of  latest  observers. 
With  them  in  our  hand,  we  may  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  over  the  fields  of  Hebrew,  Chris- 
tian, and  crusading  story,  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Sea  of  Gralilee ;  and  note  also  the  accumulating 
records  of  a  history  not  yet  complete — the  marks 
of  Ottoman  oppression,  of  Oriental  debasement, 
of  Western  intervention,  and,  it  may  be,  of  a 
renovating  process. 
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The  presentation  of  this  grim  alternative  has 
been  the  work  of  the  montii.  Parliament  rose 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  content  to  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers  new,  and  reluctantly- 
conceded,  powers  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
liie  war.  It  re-assembled  on  the  2drd  of  January, 
to  find  the  war  at  a  stand-still,  the  army  dis- 
solving away,  and  the  old  nest  of  diplomatists 
oon&bulating  in  their  old  rookery  over  the  terms 
of  peace.  Peace!  and  Sebastopol  not  only  not 
taken,  but  not  yet  attacked,  or  even  invested. 
Peace !  and  the  hopes  of  Europe  disappearing  in 
the  fiunes  of  purposeless  bloodshed. 

Austria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  named 
the  last  day  of  the  year  as  the  term  of  her 
armed  inactivity.  If  hy  that  period  Russia  had 
not  accepted  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
Three  Powers,  Austria  would  at  least  deliberate 
whether,  and  how,  she  should  make  war  upon 
Bussia.  Before  the  year  had  quite  run  out, 
this  menacing  ultimatum  was  presented  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  He  took  it  very  graciously,  and 
requested  time .  to  obtain  from  his  imperial 
master  permission  to  entertain  its  propositions. 
The  request  was  of  course  grant^ — ^fourteen 
days  of  grace — and  lo !  the  permission  was  also 
gnmted.  The  Emperor  had,  in  August  last, 
rejected  these  terms,  as  fit  to  be  entertwned  only 
after  a  long  and  adverse  war.  He  now  con- 
sented that  they  should  be  made  tiie  basis  of 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  did  not  even  avail 
himself  of  the  period  permittedfor  deliberation,  or 
^  the  transmission  of  formal  instructions.  The 


telegraph  was  not  too  summary  or  undignified 
a  courier.  The  electric  wires  were  made  to  ex- 
press, by  the  celerity  with  which  they  flashed 
the  imperial  will  into  the  brain  of  Europe, 
how  benignantly  eager  was  that  imperial  vrill 
for  peace.  Europe,  on  its  part,  was  not  in- 
credulous nor  ungratefril.  The  money-markets 
went  up,  and  the  corn-markets  went  down. 
Mr.  Cobden  convened  the  West  Riding  at  Leeds, 
to  hear  from  bim  an  exposition  of  the  situation 
so  much  desired.  ManchesteVs  annual  soirie 
to  its  peace-loving  Members  was  coming  off  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Everywhere  a  presenti- 
ment of  peace  began  to  be  visible — and  such  a 
presentiment  is  at  once  a  prediction  and  a 
potentiality.  France,  to  be  sure,  continued  to 
despatch  her  legions,  and  the  Emperor  harang:ued 
them  on  the  flight  of  eagles:  but  that  is  the 
manner  of  tiie  French.  Our  English  MiniaterB, 
too,  were  understood  to  -continue  exertions  for 
the  reinforcement  of  Lord  Raglan's  army  up  to 
the  storming  point :  but  those  "  exertions  "  had 
been  too  long  continued  to  signify  much.  'Boih. 
Powers,  moreover,  had  despatched  to  their 
representatives  at  Vienna  the  needed  authorisa- 
tion; and  nothing  but  the  trifling  necessity  of 
getting  Turkey's  assent — ^those  obstinate  Turks 
again! — stood  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
heaven-bom  Peace  to  the  world  she  had  aban- 
doned for  awhile  to  warriors  and  woe. 

But  on  what  terms  ?  for  we  have  learned  that 
evecL  heaven  bom  Peace  may  be  too  exacting — 
may  require  the  saoiflce  of  interests  defended 
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by  the  lives  of  the  brave,  and  consecrated  by 
the  tears  of  the  suffering;  may  require  even 
everlasting  dishonour  and  disaster  as  the  price 
of  present  relief.  On  what  terms,  then  ?  The 
Four  Points.  But  what  is  the  "  interpretation  " 
of  the  Four  Points — as  they  say  at  Vienna; 
what  the  visible,  practical  stipulation?  The 
reduction  of  Eussian  power  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Very  good!  we  may  suppose  the  patriotic  in- 
terrogator to  reply.  For  ho  thereby  under- 
stondfs  that  Sebastopol  is  not  to  be  rebuilt,  after 
its  pounding  by  the  two  hundred  and  ninety 
odd  great  guns  that  have  looked  down  upon  it 
with  horrid  intent  this  month  past;  and  he 
concludes  that  Eussia  must  be  very  much  hum- 
bled to  consent  to  this,  and  Turkey  quite  en- 
sured from  Eussian  menaces.  And  so  our 
patriotic  British  Public  smiles  approvingly — 
specially  on  'Change — at  the  prospect.  He 
would  have  liked  it  better,  certainly — ^much 
better — did  that  prospect  include  resuscitated 
Poland.  That  would  have  flattered  his  pride 
and  philanthropy  even  more  than  a  picture  of 
Constantinople  with  no  Sebastopol  in  the  back- 
ground. But  his  newspapers  tell  him  that  he 
most  not  give  way  to  these  sentimental  con- 
siderations— ^much  honour  as  they  do  him — ^in 
the  question  of  War  and  Peace :  he  really  must 
not,  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  And  thus  the 
good  Public  is  soothed  to  sleep,  with  forgetful- 
ness  for  a  pillow  and  delusion  for  a  nightcap. 

In  truth  and  justice,  however, — ^in  fidelity  to 
fact  and  candour  to  the  national  character, — it 
must  be  said  that  the  costliness  of  the  war  is 
not  the  main  element  of  the  up-springing  desire 
for  peace.  The  people  are  not  impatient  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war — ^they  bear  them  with  a  cheer- 
ful content.  They  are  so  disgusted  with  its 
mismanagement  as  to  despair  of  its  success. 
They  perceive  now  that  in  every  department 
there  exists  an  amount  of  incapacity  fatal  t^ 
the  success  of  our  expeditions,  and  invincible  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Ministers.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  convince  the  public  of  this  fact; 
bat  the  conviction  has  come  at  last,  and  is 
avowed  with  the  bitter  candour  of  humiliation 
and  self-reproach.  The  steps  by  which  it  has 
been  reached  are  easily  gone  over. 

First,  we  despatch^  to  the  Baltic  an  arma- 
ment of.  unrivalled  naval  power,  under  a  com- 
mander whose  character  for  daring  was  deemed 
his  only  disqualification.  As  long  as  the  waters 
of  that  sea  were  open  to  his  ships,  he  kept  them 
dear  of  the  enemy, — but  he  did  no  more. 
He  was  sent  to  destroy  by  ships  alone  fortresses 
that  could  only  be  assailed  by  armies.  An  army 
was  sent  to  his  aid,  and  one  of  those  redoubtable 
fortresses  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  and  by 
a  tenth  of  his  force.  He  looked  at  the  rest,  but 
tooched  them  not.  The  want  of  gun-boats,  it  is 
aU^^ed,  rendered  his  floating  castles  useless.  Is 
that  fierce  sea-king  grown  senile?  or  did  the 
Garemment  withhold  the  one  essential  to  his 
saooees  and  the  enemy's  severest  hxuniliation  ? 


In  either  case,  the  ''departments'*  are  convicted 
of  incompetence. 

We  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  It 
was  t4  capture  a  Eussian  stronghold  which  was 
described  to  us  by  one  Minister  as  not  so  much 
a  fortress  as  a  vast  fortified  camp, — and  of  which 
it  was  said  by  another  Minister,  "  If  it  is  not 
taken  this  campaign,  it  will  nev^  be  taken.'' 
It  was  supposed  to  bo  defended  by  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  Eighty  thousand  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  its  capture.  This  army  had  sufiered 
much  from  sicKness — "cholera  followed  it  to 
the  very  field  of  battle;"  yet  our  division  of 
that  army  had  neither  tents  nor  an  adequate 
medical  staff.  Immediately  after  its  first  en- 
gagement— ^which  opened  to  it  the  very  gates 
of  Sebastopol — this  army  was  found  inadequate 
either  to  enter  the  gates  or  to  surround  the  walls. 
The  lines  of  siege  were  therefore  laid  on  one  side 
only,  and  the  enemy  was  left  firee  to  reinforce 
and  supply  himself  as  he  pleased.  This  same 
numerical  inadequacy  caused  certain  important 
lines  of  defence  to  be  left  unoccupied, — and  two 
bloody  battles,  two  disastrous  victories,  were  the 
consequence.  Eeinforcements  were  demanded, 
— and  reinforcements  were  sent, — ^but  not  fiist 
enough  to  supply  the  waste  by  sickness.  The 
English  troops,  without  tents  for  three  weeks^ 
are  without  huts  to  this  day — ^without  winter 
clothing,  without  propercooking  utensils,  without 
wholesome  food,  without  enough  food  of  any  kind. 
Cold,  privation,  and  excessive  toil,  induced 
dysentery,  fever,  and  scurvy.  The  sick  were 
too  many  even  for  removal  by  the  whole.  The 
French  had  to  lend  a  hospital  train  for  their  con- 
veyance from  the  camp  to  the  harbour.  What 
remained  of  the  cavaury  horses  after  Balaklava, 
had  wasted  away  by  hunger  and  cold.  There 
w/ere  not  four-footed  beasts  enough  in  all  the 
camp  to  carry  the  daily  rations  from  the  harbour 
to  tne  tents.  The  men  had  themselves  to  toil 
through  eight  miles  of  swamp  with  bags  of  bia- 
cuit  on  their  backs.  When  the  wea&er  per- 
mitted the  reconstruction  of  the  long-silenced 
batteries,  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  way.  The  fleet,  and  even  the  Prench, 
had  again  to  be  asked  for  help, — and  the  sight  of 
their  sleek,  well-&d  mules  was  to  our  soldiers 
as  the  sight  of  the  ccffn  in  Egypt  to  the  famished 
sons  of  the  patriarch. 

It  was  indeed  the  contrast  of  dvilisation  and 
barbarism.  Eor  the  condition  of  our  camp  was 
distinguished,  amidst  its  many  features  of 
wretchedness,  by  this — ^that  every  want  endured 
there  was  an  artificial  want :  famine  at  the  side 
of  plenty.  The  Govenunent  at  home  had  sent 
out  abundant  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  public 
had  supplemented  this  prevision  by  a  munificent 
subscription  and  shiploads  of  gifts.  Huts  had 
been  ordered  immediately  that  a  winter  cam- 
paign was  resolved  on,  at  several  points,  and 
simultaneously.  Winter  clothing  in  almost 
ludicious  vanety  and  quantity  had  been  con- 
tracted for,  if  not  despatched.     Commissarteit 
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officers  scoured  the  shores  of  two  seas  for  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables.  Yet  nothing  arrived  at  the 
camp, — or  arrived  not  till  too  iatb.  Some  ships 
went  astray,  for  lack  of  proper  instructions  to 
the  master— some  were  packed  upside  down,  the 
lint  for  Scutari  at  bottom,  cannon-balls  for  tlie 
Crimea  atop— some  were  absolutely  turned  back 
ftom  Balaklava  with  their  holds  full  of  the 
very  stores  wanted — some  lay  with  their  cargoes 
rotting  in  the  harbour — some  emptied  their 
flights  into  the*mud  on  the  beach,  to  be  ^iled 
by  5ie  weather,  pilfered  by  the  starving  Turks, 
or  carried  off  bit  by  bit  to  the  camp.  Thus  it 
was  that  cold,  hunger,  disease,  and  death  ruled 
at  one  place,  because  at  the  other — not  ten  miles 
off— rulisd  liie  concision  of  idiotcy,  neglect,  and 
heartlessness. 

This  is  more  than  a  summary  of  correspond 
ence  firom  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  summary  of 
Goverhmental  acts  and  apologies.  Lord  lU^lan 
has  displaced  a  medical  officer,  and  censured  his 
superior,  for  an  act  of  inhumanity  in  the  one, 
implying  a  degree  of  carelessness  in  the  other, 
for  which  a  court-martial  might  have  justly 
awarded  a  severer  punishment.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  at  Bala^ava  has  followed  the  com- 
mission already  sitting  at  Scutari.  Ministerial 
apologists  in  the  press  are  even  eager  in  tiieir 
illustirations  of  stupidity  and  neglect  among 
Ministerial  subordinates.  In  the  place  of  stubborn 
denials  of  mismanagement,  wehear  now  complaints 
that  nothing  but  mismanagement  —  however 
disastrous  its  consequences — can  be  expected 
from  the  present  "  system."  But  a  week  or  two 
ago,  tiietB  was  nothingand  no  one  to  be  blamed 
— ^in  the  prospect  of  a  JParliamentary  sitting,  and 
inquisitive  comiHittees,  we  have  wholesde  ac- 
cusations of  "  a  system."  Unquestionably,  the 
institutions  and  usages  thus  denominatoi  are 
absutdly  cumbrous — ^the  natural  entrenchments 
of  the  incompetent  from  responsibility  or  reform. 
Just  as  indisputable  is  it  that  peace  establish- 
ments are  inadequate  to  the  conduct  of  a 
jjfTeat  war.  But  the  question  now  is,  "Why 
was  not  the  "system"  modified,  or  even 
abolished,  when  tne  war  began?  why  were 
not  the  "establishments"  charged  and  re- 
inodelled  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
moment  of  me  exigency?  Why  was  A  "War 
Minister  created,  and  the  first  attribute  of  such 
apotentate — consolidated  authority — ^withheld ? 
wty  were  not  the  fettert  of  routine — ^red-tape 
fetters — snapped  in  scomfiil  strength,  and  tne 
rabble  of  blockheads  that  simper  and  lounge  in 
the  way  of  the  State  chariot  summarily  ejected  ? 
To  these  demands  there  can  be  but  one  answer — 
MnoBTBBS  YTEKE  THSsrsELvss  LrcoHPBTENT,  and 
being  incompetent,  they  are  Gttiltt. 

That  they  wiU  be  convicted  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary miyority  on  this  grave  charge — ^if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  anticipate  conviction  by  con- 
fession— ^is  almost  cartetin.  The  language  held 
by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  J^reat  ship-owner,  and  M>. 


Aspinall  Turner,  head  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  put  beyond  doubt  the 
feeling  of  the  public  mind.  In  harmony  with 
this  feeling,  the  opening  scene  of  the  re- 
assembled Commons  indicates  a  storm  that  will 
break  up  the  crazy  Coalition — ^perhaps  before 
tiiese  pages  are  through  the  press.  However 
that  may  be,  we  commend  to  the  grave,  con- 
scientious consideration  of  our  readers  the 
question  of  the  hour.  Shall  we  accept  this  bad 
peace  that  is  proffered  us — ^bad,  feecause  so 
infinitely  below  what  we  intended,  so  in- 
ferior to  what  we  could  extort,  so  little 
likely  to  be  enduring;  or  shall  we  continue 
to  prosecute  a  war  that  is  worse,  because 
it  dishonours  us  by  the  associations  it  en- 
tails, by  the  disasters  which  accumulate 
along  its  path,  by  the  now  inevitable  failure 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  commenced? 
This  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Cobden  to  the 
men  of  the  West  Ricfing.  Formally,  their 
answer  was  for  war;  virtually,  we  believe,  it 
was  for  peace.  They  caMed,  almost  tmani- 
mously,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  tlie  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  till  honourable  terms 
of  pacification  could  be  obtained.  The  resolu- 
tion did  not  define  those  terms,  but  the  speakers 
(Mr.  E.  Baines  and  Mr.  Monckton  MUnes,  M.P.) 
were  evidentiy  content  with  the  Four  Points,  as 
interpretedabove ;  and,  moreover,  strenuously  de- 
nied that  the  restoration  of  Poland  was  ever  in- 
cluded in  the  national  idea  of  the  war.  We,  who 
hold  that  unless  it  was  so  included,  the  war  was  a 
blunder  and  almost  a  crime,  can  of  course  be  no 
parties  to  its  continuance-  If.  the  question 
were,  "Peace,  or  Poland?"  we  would  shout 
for  "  Poland" — though  our  Crimean  armv  had 
even  perished.  But  as  the  question  is,  "  Peace 
with  Russia  on  these  paltry  terms,  or  the 
Austrian  alliance  in  war?"  we  accept  the 
paltry  terms.  To  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
reported  adhesion  of  Sardinia  only  adds  strength. 
They  who  see  therein  an  instance  of  national 
gallantry,  are  of  the  stuff  whereon  treachery 
reckons  for  impunity.  We  pay  for  the  Sardinian 
troops  in  money — Austria  pays  for  them  with 
her  friendship.  Fatal  friendship  for  Charles 
Emmanuel !  Farewell  to  his  hereditary  ambitioti! 


Italy  will  yet  be  fbee,  but  he  will  not  be 
its  King.  His  army  goes  to  the  Crimea — not 
that  ours  may  be  strengthened,  since  Ana- 
tria  has  ten  times  as  many  to  spare,  bat 
that  it  niay  not  head  the  annies  of  mdepend- 
ence.  Shall  we  British  people  be  consenting 
parties  to  this  conspiracy  miscalled  an  Alliance  ? 
Better  for  acknowledge,  that  for  the  sword  our 
arm  has  lost  its  strength  and  our  hand  its  cun- 
ning— ^withdraw  tlie  wreck  of  our  glorious  army 
from  the  Serbonian  bog  in  which  it  welters— 
and  ngn,  though  with  averted  foce,  the  proffered 
articles.  The  Peace  may  be  shameftil — Vhb  W«r 
is  becoming  atrocious. 
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Th  Wtr^  o/DotMks  JerroU.    In  Eight  Yols. 

Loudon :  feradbury  and  Evans. 
SociiTT  is  ftill  of  xnoangruitieB.  Under  that 
oomplex  of  moral  and  material  fects  called  "  re- 
spectability," and  nnder  other  diaguiaes,  in  high 
plaoBa  and  holy  places,  things  are  found  lurking 
which  only  escape  by  conventional  favour  names 
of  oondmnnation  and  disgust  rightly  due  to  them. 
To  a  thoughtful  on-looker  and  listener,  a  civilized 
oommunity  often  seems  a  multitudinous  lago, 
that  is  always  saying,  with  confidential  depreca- 
tion, "  I  am  not  what  I  seem." 

The  function  of  wit  Is  the  discovery  of  in- 
ooDgmity,  aud  there  are  plenty  of  "  witty  men*' 
in  the  world  whose  feculties  play  glancingly 
upon  the  surflaoo  of  things,  and  make  us  merry 
with  detected  absurdities  in  trifles.  But,  when 
your  witty  fellow  happens  to  have  large  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection,  and  is  possessed, 
besides,  with  an  overriding  tendency  to  see 
things  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  rises  in 
the  s^le  of  value,  and  becomes  in  a  greater  or 
leoe  sphere,  the  drill-serjeant  of  society;  and 
men  call  him  Sxxibist. 

A  most  important  public  functionaiy ;  and 
certainly  the  present  ago  is  not  one  in  which 
he  may  go  about  like  the  "  poor  men  from  ilan- 
ehecter,"  crying  "he*s  got  no  work  to  do."  The 
world  we  live  in,  that  world  which  is 


a  ooriouA  agbt. 


And  Fsry  miicb  unlike  what  people  write, 

is  too  much  like  the  lath-and-canvas  scenery 
aet  up  at  suburban  gardens,  where  Kapoleon 
croeicD  the  Alps,  or  Londcm  is  set  on  Are,  or 
y^RiTias  becomes  eruptive  exactly  at  nine,  or 
8lp  Charles  Napier  storms  Rangoon  at  eleven 
precisely, — ^with  a  punctuality  people  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  Crimea.  Things  look  amaz- 
ingly weU  till  the  satirist  comes  by  with  his 
innminating  pyrotechny,  and,  with  sudden 
flashes  of  light,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  scaf- 
fbidiiig,  and  makedbifts,  and  all  the  dreary  get-up. 
Tfco  reputation  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  in  the 
eyes  of  this  generation  is  pre-eminently  that  of 
a  satirist,  with,  in  most  people's  mouths,  the 
qoslifying  epithet  hitter— "a^  bitter  satinst." 
It  has  indeed  been  sidd  that  his  satire  has  over- 
laid his  philaathiopy.  Not  truly  said,  we  think ; 
for  though  he  does  not  mince  or  measure  his 
langnnge,  and  Ihough  be  has  not  sufficient  self- 
suj^HPoasion,  always,  for  artistic  effiect, — ^yet,  if 
tfaarie  is  obb  more  obvious  churacteiistic  of  his 
writings  than  another,  it  is  an  abounding  human- 
ity, ^igh  over  Ihe  crackling  of  the  wit,  and 
ti^  bissing  of  the  satirist's  arrow,  and  ihe  tbnn- 
dearb^t  of  angry  denunciationy  you  hear  a  voice, 
dasr  and  iiimiitihle^  that  says  **  a  man's  a  man 
for  a*  iSkML^  It  is  qtdte  eirident  that  to  Mr. 
Jenrold  the  tie  of  btotherhbod  is  no  mere  phrase  f 
that  he /Mb  the  link  which  binds  togetiaerrich 


and  poor,  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak,  wise 
and  foolisb ;  that  to  him  the  image  of  God  is 
never  erased,  though  it  may  be  blotted  or  ob^ 
soured. 

Some  sup^rfluous.strength  of  language  is  not 
imeommon  in  the  talk  and  writings  of  men  whp 
have  had  to  buckle  on  the  armour  and  dash  into 
the  battle  of  life  at  an  early  age.  Kr.  Jerrold's 
juvenile  experience  was  not  oouhur  de  rou.  The 
youngest  or  a  lai^o  family,  reckoned  rather  a 
heavy,  dull  boy,  and  with  very  little  edncation, 
he  went  to  sea,  if  wo  remember  well,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  had  to  enter  upon  the  struggle 
of  a  career  in  lA)ndon,  at  thirteen.  Colouring 
theatrical  prints  for  bread,  then  beconiing  a 
printer ;  producing  a  farce  at  seventeen  ;  a  very 
diligent  and  various  yeader  j  we  might  follow 
him  through  laborious  years,  and  trace  those 
dramatic  successes  which,  beginning  with 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan"  and  ending  in  high-class 
comedy,  did  so  much  tp  banish  from  the  stage 
the  old  blue-fire  and  dagger  melodrama ;  till  we 
should  meet  him  in  connexion  with  Punch  in 
1843.  For  years  he  had  been  9.  contributor  to 
Blachwoot^B  and  other  magazines,  and  his  fiigi- 
tive  pieces  had  been  once  or  twice  collected  into 
volumes,  while  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  in  lite- 
rary circles,  was  unsurpassed;  but,  from  the 
commencement  of  Punchy  Mr.  Jerrold  became 
the  property  of  the  world.  It  was  in  thp 
pages  of  Punch  that  the  "Story  of  9 
Feather*'  and  the  *'  Caudle  Lectures"  first  saw 
the  light.  The  "  Story  of  a  Feather  "  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  pleasing  of  his  productions : 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  "Cauale  JiCctures" 
have  run  through  many  editions  in  various 
European  languages  besides  that  "  which 
Shakespear  spc^e."  The  Illummated  Maga%in$ 
and  the  Shilling  Magazine  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  out  of  their  teens;  it  was  in  thi} 
former  that  Mr.  Jerrold  gave  us  his  "  Chro- 
nicles of  Clovernook,"  Ihe  most  genial, 
thoughtful,  and  poeticd  of  his  works,  containing 
more  of  the  interior  Jerrold  than  anything  else 
he  has  written ;  while  in  the  latter  we  had  the 
"  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,"  the  longest  of  his 
stories,  and  in  point  of  "  eon^t^uction  "  perhaps 
the  best. 

Those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Collected*  Edition  01  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings,  wiU 
be  aware  how  verstftQe  and  voluminous  a  writer 
he  has  been.  They  will  also  have  learned  better 
than  to  dismiss  his  claims  by  treating  \im. 
mjerdy  as  a  satirist  and  "  light  *'  autbor.  His 
circle  of  readers  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
Dickens  (in  whoso  company  he  is  frequently 
named),  but  it  is  a  most  loving  one ;  and  we 
appeal  to  its  members,  whether  the  smiles  h^ 
draws  arp  not  much  more  frequently  genial  tha^ 
"bitter;"  whelher  he  is  not  »  '^powerfW 
master  oyer  the  affections;'^  mH  whether,  in 
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pernsmg  the  ''  Sick  Giant  and  Doctor  Dwarf/' 
the  "  Chronicles  of  Clovemook,**  the  "  Painter 
of  Ghent,"  or  the  "  Story  of  a  Feather,"  it  has 
not  been  a  nice  question  with  them  whether  the 
author  is  not  at  least  as  much  a  poet  as  a  wit. 

There  are  not  so  many  instances  of  metrical 
prose  in  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings  as  in  those  of 
Dickens  and  De  Quincey,  but  (saving  the  pre- 
sence, and  humbly  deprecating  tlie  dii^e  of  the 
critic  upon  the  last-named  gentleman  in  Sep- 
.tember's  Dublin  Unwersity  Magazine),  we  would 
undertake  to  produce  numerous  passages  from 
Douglas  JerroM  which  should  b^  us  out  in 
saying  that  no  man  has  extracted  sweeter  music 
from  what  Byron  called 

— — —  our  norihem  gattmal 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hias,  and  spit,  and  spatter  all. 

I^i'otable  instances  occur  in  the  ''  Sick  Giant 
and  Doctor  Dwarf," — which  is  indeed  a  poem, 
if  it  is  anything,  and  a  poem  with  a  deep  and 
beautiful  meaning,  too, — and  in  the  "Chronicles 
of  Clovemook." 

There  is  no  modem  writer  who  so  completely 
writes  himself  out  in  large  hand,  for  all  true 
men  to  read,  as  Mr.  Jerrold.  He  has  pro- 
nounced opinions  upon  all  social  questions,  and 
direct  sympathies  with  "the  people"  proper 
(that  same  "  people "  of  whom  purbHud, 
opaque  flunkeys  prate  so  glibly  without  under- 
standing them), — ^noue  of  which  he|disguises 
for  the  briefest  instant.  In  his  most  playful 
moods,  you  can  see  there  is  a  deep  reserve  of 
serious  feeling  in  the  man.  In  his  gravest, 
''bitterest"  moments,  you  cannot  help  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  a  cheerful,  gentle  spirit, 
which  not  only  consorts  with  a  strong  social 
feeling,  but  seems  as  if  it  must  every  now  and 
then  turn  aside  and  toy  with  children  and 
dumb  pets.  He  seldom  writes  a  love-scene  of 
the  **  passionate  "  kind, — ^in  his  stories,  at  least. 
He  is  never,  for  an  instant,  forgetfol  of  the 
dignity,  the  nobleness,  the  holiness  of  life.  In 
the  "bitterest"  things  he  has  written, — in 
"  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  for  example, — 
there  are  no  sentences  which  make  you  fain  to 
dose  the  book  with  an  aching  heart.  "  Shut 
up  the  box,  children,  for  our  game  is  played 
out!"  says  the  satirist  of  "Vanity  Fair;" 
while  from  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Jerrold's 
rings  out  the  "  trumpet-text  of  the  Koran, — 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  think  ye  that  we 
created  them  in  jest  ?"  Not  so  artistic  a  story- 
teller as  Mr.  Thackeray,  our  author  is  always 
an  eamdst  man,  subor^ating,  not  designedly, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  his  tale  to 
his  moral.  He  is  the  greatest  master  of  dialogue 
that  this  age  has  produced.  The  elder  Mat- 
thews is  said  to  have  cried  out,  over  some  MS. 
of  his,  written  in  his  youth,  "  What !  a  young 
man  do  this?  Why,  ifs  like  the  writmg  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  only  a  good  deal  bettor  f  " 
He  seldom  deals  in  minutely-drawn  sceneiy, 
and  gives  you  no  landscapes  delicately  touched. 
It  is  the  "live  stock"  of  ue  scene  which  absorbs 


him,  and  he  makes  his  characters  ^Mok  in  a 
wondrous  way.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  their  talk  is,  that  it  is  too  continuooBly 
brilHant.  Let  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
underrate  Mr.  Jerrold's  special  gift  sit  down, 
pen  in  hand,  and  try  to  produce  five  pages  of 
Bath  post  frill  of  tolerable  dialogue,  and  he  will 
cry  peccam!  Our  author  is  a  picturesque  wit, 
rather  than  (like  Sydney  Smith)  a  reasoning 
one,  and  deals  much  in  comparison  and  all 
kinds  of  imaged  embodiments  of  ideas.  No 
one  has  more  consistently  served  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  real  progress,  throughont  a 
long  literary  career,  than  he.  No  one  has  more 
steadily  kept  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  ^d  many  will  say  Amen !  when  we 
write  down  our  hope  that  he  has  a  long  course 
of  public  usefulness  yet  before  him,  and  that, 
at  last,  frdl  of  years  and  of  honours,  he  maj 
quit  the  world  he  has,  under  God's  providence, 
bettered,  with  the  blessing  of  them  that  were 
ready  to    perish  written   in    tears   upon  his 

grave! 

But,  hold !  what  mean  we,  oblivious  that 
we  are  ?  "  Full  of  years,"  did  we  say  ?  It  is 
an  impossible  consunmiation  for  Mr.  Jerrold. 
Twenty-five  is  his  ultimatissimum !  listen, 
and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it : — 

"The  oommencement  of  a  new  year" — ««  the  proB- 
pectoaes  and  advertiBementa  of  public  sodeties  ay— 
"  presents  a  favonrable  opportunity  fbr  beginning  sub- 
scription to  the"  TwBNTY-FrvB  Club — of  which  Doo^ 
Jerrold  is  Founder  and  Bescriber — Iwc^.  S^  <W.  The 
prospectus  may  be  had,  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Clorer- 
uooV."— gratis,  if  you  have  bought  the  book.  Candidates 
for  admission  have  to  reply  to  two  questions,  we  believe  .*— 

"  1.  Are  you  older  than  five-and-twenty  ? 

"  2.  Will  you  ever,  forgetfbl  of  what  you  owe  to  your- 
self, and  to  uie  beauty,  benerolenoe,  and  *everlastinff  spirit 
of  nature, — ^will  you  ever,  wantonly,  ignobly,  and  most 
foolishly  consent  to  become  more  than  five-and-twoiity, 
even  though  your  foce  should  be  wrinkled  like  wind- 
blown water,  your  hair  white  as  the  singing  sea  Y* 

These  are  the  preliminary  questions,  and  this 
is  the  adjuration  of  the  neophyte ! — 

"  Ton  promise,  and  especially  promise  from  this  day,~ 
never  to  grow  a  day  older  than  the  days  that  make  ftte- 
and-twenty  years,  title  onlv  reasonable  time  of  life  of  nna  ? 

"This  you  promise, — that  your  eyes  may  still  behdd 
the  same  beauty  in  the  stars?  that  your  heart  may  stall 
beat  with  the  rinng  sun,  and  melt  when  he  is  setting  m 
his  tent  of  glory  ? 

"  This  you  promise, — ^that  you  may  have  eyes  and  esrs 
for  the  world  of  beauty  and  gladness  that  enoompssieB 
you;  no  beauty  fiiding,  no  sound  of  ghwhiess  grownig 
dumb? 

"  By  the  ever^iSpringing  loveliness  of  flowers— by  tw 
ever-sounding  music  of  the  birds — ^by  the  rivers  snd 
fountains— by  harvest-time,  and  by  the  season  of  frotts 
— ^you  promise  to  remain  spiritually  fixed  at  five-aDfl- 
twenty?" 

«I  promise,'^  said  the  candidate.  And  as  he spok^ 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
emptied  the  crystal  goblet  to  solemnise  the  compact 

*<  Be  ever  ^stedfost,  and  be  ever  five^nd-twenty  1"  •«« 
theFMsident.  "TheeyesMj theb«*bowi5<*ehsir 
isidiitened;  youth  departs  from  evefy  idnt and eroiy 
organ— but  the  hearty  if  the  owner  Willi  it— the  heart  » 

ever  young!** 
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This  eolemn  sacrameut  tends  to  keep  the 
TwEfrr-nTE  Clxtb  very  select,  which  was,  no 
doabt,  Mr.  Jerrold's  intention — ^but  fresh  names 
may  be  enrolled  at  any  time. 


The  Chenmtry  of  Common  Life,  By  James  F. 
W.  Johnston.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  II. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1855. 

ITe  have  had  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  most  useful  and  popular  work  in 
noticing  briefly  the  numbers  of  the  first  volume 
as  they  fell  into  our  hands.  The  work  is  now 
completed  in  two  handsome  volumes,  and  forms 
a  repertory  of  information  of  a  description  which 
few  have  at  their  command,  but  which  no  one 
can  acquire  without  being  the  wiser  and  the 
better,  as  well  as  all  the  more  comfortable  for 
the  acquisition.  The  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
tained in  these  volumes  upon  matters  of  hourly 
import  to  all  classes  of  readers,  without  excep- 
tion, is  both  novel  and  startling ;  in  them  the 
most  valuable  deductions  of  chemical  science  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  "the  things  which  round  us 
lie  in  daily  life,  and  teach  us  to  know  them  as 
we  never  knew  them  before,  and  lead  us  to 
profit  every  day  we  live  by  a  species  of  wisdom 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  could  never  have 
gained  by  their  own  endeavours,  though  it  be  of 
a  kind  which  aU  stand  in  need  of  continually. 
Of  the  character  of  the  information  here  pre- 
sented to  the  people,  we  must  a£fbrd  one  or  two 
samples.  SpeeJdng  of  CoouUu  tndietu,  he  tells 
OS  that  as  niuch  of  that  vile  poison  as  2,359  cwts. 
was  imported  in  1850.  It  is  susceptible  of  the 
following  uses : — 

If  the  bmifled  seeds  are  digested  in  water  they  yield 
tn  extract  which,  when  added  to  beer,  produces  the  fbl- 
Vmug  ellbcts :  Fini.  It  imparts  to  it  an  intensely  Utter 
tastt,  and  can  thus  be  sabstitnted  cheaply  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  usnal  quantity  of  bops,  without  materially 
aiEEcting  the  flavour  of  tiie  beer.  Second,  It  gives  a 
AibesB  and  richness  in  the  mouth,  and  a  darkness  of 
ooloiir  to  weak  and  inferior  liquors.  In  these  respects 
a  pound  of  CoomUu  indious  is  said  to  be  equal  to  four 
^Qifads  of  malt.  Qr,  to  a  thin  brewing  of  beer,  a  pound 
of  thb  dnw  will  give  an  apparent  substance  equal  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  an  additional  sack  of  malt. 
Third.  It  produces  upon  those  who  drink  it  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  thus  adds  to 
tae  apparent  strength  and  inebriating  quality  of  the 
liquor.  ....  The  use  of  it  is  forbidden  by  Act  of  Par- 
liaairat,  under  a  penalty  of  2001,  to  the  brewer,  and  of 
500L  to  the  druggist  who  sells  it  to  him.  But  an  ex- 
tract is  prepared  and  sold,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
isextenahrely  used.  ....  By  the  dishonest  as  much  as 
one  poand  k  sometmieB  added  to  the  barrel  of  fiftv-four 
gallmis»  witii  Calamm*  tnvmatunu  and  orris  root  tomivonr 
it  If  ooe  poond  reaUy  save  four  bushels  of  malt,  the 
2350  ewta.  imported  m  1850,  if  all  employed  for  this 
parpow,  monst  nave  saved  to  the  adulterators  who  used  it 
tW  flDoniMyas  ouanUty  of  1,056,000  bush^  It  is 
ckisiy  tfie  hmMet  dasses  upon  whom  this  fraud  is  pnu> 
tMsd.  The  middle  classes  in  Bi^hmd  prefer  the  thin 
«ine4ike  alee  and  bitter  been.  The  skilled  labourer 
preiess  what  is  rich,  AiD,  and  substantial  in  the  month ; 


and  the  poor  peasant,  after  his  day's  toil,  likes  to  find  at 
the  bottom  of  his  single  pot  what  will  sensibly  affect  his 
head.  It  is  thus  chiefly  among  the  workinff-roen  that 
the  heavy  drugged  beer  of  the  adulterator  is  relished 
and  consumed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the 
peculiarly  beastly  forms  of  intoxication  sometimes  seen 
among  these  daases  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Coculus  indictu. 

This  report  is  perfectly  trae.  The  brewagos 
of  beer  to  suit  the  different  classes  in  the  ^- 
ferent  districts  of  London,  differ  almost  as  much 
from  one  another  as  do  the  vintages  of  the 
different  wine-countries  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
the  brewer  of  the  metropolis,  however,  who  is 
mainly  to  be  blamed,  but  the  beer-doctor,  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  (?)  who  makes  the  round 
of  his  clients,  the  publicans,  and  multiplies 
barrels  of  beer  by  the  agency  of  Coculus  indicus, 
Thames  water,  &c.,  and  suits  his  poisonous 
liquors  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Speaking  of  opium,  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us — 

Six  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  of  opium  are  annu- 
ally bought  by  the  East  India  Companv  from  the  native 
g^rowers,  and  manufactured  into  a  roarK^able  condition. 
To  produce  this  quantity  will  reqmre  upwards  of  300,000 
acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  revenue  to  the  Company  of 
three  and  a  half  nmlions  sterling,  and  is  for  the  greatest 
part  exported.  China,,  in  1837-8,  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  importation  has  pro- 
bacy increased  since  that  time.  To  this  importation 
must  be  added  the  opium  which  China  received  by  land 
from  the  countries  which  border  it  on  the  west.  The  ogo- 
sumption  of  China  at  the  present  moment  is  probably  not 
less  than  four  or  five  millions  of  pounds  weight,  havbg  a 
market  value  of  as  many  pounds  sterUng. 

But  for  want  of  space  we  should  quote  largely 
from  a  chapter  treatmg  of  the  wonderful  effects 
of  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  For  these, 
however,  and  for  a  thousand .  othei?  items  of  in- 
formation practically  useM,  we  vrae^  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Johnston's  Toltmes,  whidii  more 
eloquently  than  any  others  on  this  «abjcct,  will 
speak  for  themselves.     ,     '   ,  . 


Voyag$8  and  Discoveries  in  the  ^retie  Regions, 
Edited  by  F.  Mayne  ("  Travellers'  library,^' 
Part  73).   London:  Longman  and  Co.    1855. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  across  the 
Polar  Sea  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  our 
countrymen  from  the  days  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
before,  almost  to  the  present  time.  Three  hun- 
dred years  of  enterprise  and  experiment — involv- 
ing hardships  and  sufferings  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  the  miseries  of  war  or  by  any  oth^  woes  to 
which  men  voluntarily  subject  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  either  of  glory  or  profit — ^have  sufficed 
at  last  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  prove  that 
no  ultimate  benefit  is  derivable  to  maiudnd  from 
its  soluti<m.  Now  that  a  passage  has  been 
effected  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  icy  bvr  iers  of  the  North,  we  have  learned 
to  regard  tiie  exploit  as  barren  of  results,  and 
instead  of  honours  to  the  successful  voyager  we 
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think  of  regrets  for  the  lost  Franklin,  and  depre- 
cate the  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  property 
so  recklessly  made  for  an  object  which  we  must 
have  known  to  be  worthless  ere  it  was  shown  to 
be  attainable.  That  conclusion  being  at  last 
amved  at,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  search 
for  Franklin  shall  have  ended,  with  it  will  have 
ended  the  great  maritinie  folly  of  England,  who 
will  no  longer  squander  the  Uvea  of  her  bravest 
sons  amid  tiie  snows  of  the  Arctic.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  time  when  a  popular  history 
of  all  that  has  been  effected  by  our  hardy  ma- 
riners in  the  Polar  seas  may  be  written  with  ad- 
vantage :  these  rather  desultory  chapters  by  Mr. 
Mayne  are  all  too  brief  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
languid  curiosity  ;  but  Ihey  have  the  merits  of 
me&od  and  of  correctness  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
in  the  abs^ioe  of  any  more  complete  view  of  the 
whole  sabjeot  will  be  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public. 


JTie  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  YI.  Lon- 
don :  Walton  and  Maberly.  Dublin ;  J,  Bo- 
bertson.     1855. 

Thk  present  nuftiber  of  this  new  Quarterly  more 
than  sustains  the  character  earned  by  its  pre- 
decessors. Among  the  eight  elaborate  articles 
that  figure  in  the  table  of  oont^its  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  and  novel  paper  on  the  *'  Valley  of 
the  Amazon."  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  (says 
the  writer), 

properly  coltivated,  ooold  more  than  feed  the  world. 
Its  two  millioDB  of  square  miles  of  land  is  intersected  by 
streams  jost  where  these  are  most  wanted ;  and  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  ships  can  proceed  without  any  difficulty  of 
an  insuperable  nature.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  un- 
equalled ;  and  beneath  it  lie  metak  and  minerals  waiting 
but  the  optfn  sesame  of  soienoe,  for  the  eye  of  man  to  see, 
and  the  hand  of  labour  to  pick  up,  &ster  than  ever  Alad- 
din gathered  together  the  riches  of  the  enchanted  cave. 
The  valleys,  the  hill-sides,  and  the  elevated  plains  pro- 
duce in  their  separate  ways,  but  in  dose  vicinity,  what 
is  otherwise  to  be  found  but  far  apart,  in  cold,  temperate, 
or  tropical  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
country  does  not  produce  or  cannot  be  made  to  yield. 
«...  And  on  these  millions  of  square  miles  of  land, 
the  dwdling-pkoe,  fbr  the  most  part,  of  the  useless 
savage,  or  of  the  beast^  like  whidi  he  perishes,  there  is, 
excluding  the  savage  tribes,  not  above  one  inhabitant  on 
every  ten  square  miles.  Here  is  a  home  fbr  the  multi- 
tude, and  a  granary  for  the  globe. 

The  article  entitled  "  Professor  Maurice  and 
his  "Writiligs "  is  a  rather  merciless  onslaught 
upon  the  religious  creed  of  that  gentleman,  whom 
the  writer  discovers  to  be  a  Ratonic  idealist. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  perusal  of 
this  paper,  clever  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  will 
have  that  effect  upon  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  especially  upon  the  more  juvenile 
class  of  them,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  un- 
relenting critic  to  produce.  Theologians,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  have  been  busy  for  the 
last  century  or  two  in  hedging  in  the  simple  and 
therefore  generally  accepteble  Cbspel  of  Christ 
with  hard  words  and  harder  conditions,  and  the 


plain,  honest  truth-seeker  has  been  repelled  by 
InisUing  defenoes  where  he  should  have  been 
received  with  open-handed  welcome.  Hyper- 
Calvinism,  and  other  isms  as  exclusive  and  stub- 
born, have  made  more  sceptics  and  infidels  than 
all  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  infidel  party. 
Platonism  may  be  something  very  dreadful,  may 
even  be  in  this  case  what  the  writer  terms  it, 
"  a  deadly  heresy,"  but  so  long  as  it  is  preached 
with  eloquence  and  fervour,  and  united  with 
liberality  of  spirit  and  a  comprehensive  charity, 
it  is  to  be  feai^  that  it  will  make  head  against 
the  hard,  dry,  and  bigoted  orthodoxy,  that  seeks 
to  root  it  out. 

A  light,  agreeable,  yet  suggestive  and  useful, 
article  on  "  Life  in  Limatic  Asylums,"  affords  a 
pleasant  relief  in  this  number  to  the  burden  of 
the  more  serious  essays.  Some  ^amusing  samples 
of  the  literature  of  the  insane,  who  it  would 
seem  have  their  journals,  editors,  and  printing 
presses  among  them,  are  given,  one  of  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

A  FOBTl^AIi  CONSOLBB. 

I  know  'tis  a  sin  to. 

Bat  I'm  bent  on  the  notion** 
111  throw  myself  into 

The  deep  briny  ocean. 
Where  mud-eels  and  cat-fish 

On  my  body  shall  riot. 
And  floonden  and  flat-fish 

Select  me  for  diet. 

There  soundly  111  slumber 

Beneath  the  rough  billow, 
While  crabs  without  numb^ 
Will  crawl  o'er  my  pillow ; 
But  my  spirit  shall  wander 

Through  gay  coral  bowers, 
And  frisk  with  the  mermaids,-** 
It  shall,  by  the  powers ! 
It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  l^gth 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  insane  is  done — that 
the  hideous  and  revolting  cruelties  which  for- 
merly disgraced    their  management   are  now 
exploded,  and  that  the  law  of  kindness  oontrob 
their  destiny. 

For  an  able  paper  on  Luther — for  another  (m 
Spain  and  her  Governments — and  for  a  choice 
Eeview  of  the  Beport  of  the  British  Association 
ioT  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Sixth  Number  of  the  L&ndon 
(Quarterly, 


The  Kirh  and  the  Mawte,  By  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Feasbk,  M.A.  F.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  lK>nd<m, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  1855.  (Part  I.) 
This  large  and  handscnne  quarto,  pretentiiig 
an  ample  surfaoe  for  the  p^ieil  of  the  artiBt, 
comes  before  all  lovers  of  the  pietoreeque  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  and  before  Scotchmesi 
especially,  with  solid  claims  to  notice.  The 
drawings,  which  are  executed  in  tintedlithogiaplbt 
are,  as  far  as  we  ean  reoollect,  the  laiigpeBt  wudi 
have  been  prodooed  out  of  Le&d^m.  i&  tUi 
country,  and  are  certainly  among  the  t^  beat 
The  letter-press  contains  a  condse  account  of  tiie 
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several  strnctures,  with  brief  allusions  to  such 
historical  events  as  have  rendered  them  re- 
mariuble.  In  regard  both  to  artistic  talent  and 
typographical  sHU  the  work  is  free  from 
blemish,  and  is  deserving  of  that  extensive 
patronage  without  which,  considering  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  published,  it  cannot  be  re- 
munerative to  the  projectors. 


Poetteal  Worh  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by 
B,  Beu..  Vol.  n.  London :  J.  Parker  and 
Son.  1865, 
This  volume  continues  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to 
eoch  of  which  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  brief 
critical  introduction,  while  he  has  enriched  the 
whole  with  a  series  of  valuable  notes  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  his  author  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  of  his  time.  Among  these  notes  will 
be  found  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  most 
we^t  ei^kressed  by  preceding  commentators, 
with  occasionally  some  curious  allusions  to  his- 
torical &cts  and  antique  customs.  Thus,  in  a 
note  on  **  swannes''  as  a  gastronomical  delicacy, 
we  are  told  that 

TIm  old  Korwieh  Oorporatum  vmA  to  proceed  annually 
down  the  riTer  in  thdr  state  bargea  to  Yarmooth,  mdoji- 
icppinff — that  is,  catching  and  marking  the  young  birds 
— a  custom  still  followed  by  the  Corporation  of  London. 
From  this  custom  we  derive  the  tavern  sign  of  the  Swan 
with  Two  Nedts,  a  oorrupHon  of  Swan  with  Two  Kicks, 
the  BMiriDi  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  swans  of  the 
Xhuoes. 


The  Seimde  of  Arithmetic :  a  Systematic  Course 
ef  Numerical  Rearming  and  Computation,  with 
very  numerous  JBscercieee,  By  James  Cobhwell, 
Fh.D.,  and  JoemrA  G.  FrrcH,  M. A.  London : 
Bimpkin  and  Marshall. 

AurrHMsnc,  like  language,  is  degraded  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  schools  from  a  science 
to  an  art — and  that  not  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
^Roles  are  substituted  for  principles,  and  arbitrary 
division  for  a  natunu  development.  The 
principals  of  the  Borough-road  Training  School 
would  reform  all  this.  In  the  work  jointly 
iaeued  by  Dr.  Comwell  and  Mr.  Fitch,  tiie  in- 
vestigation of  "the  principles  on  which  a  rule  of 
arithmetic  depends  always  precedes  the  state- 
ment of  the  rule  itself;  and  every  process  em- 
ployed in  the  solution  of  questions  is  referred 
to  some  general  law  or  truth  in  the  theory  of 
numbers.  They  thus  convert  what  is  usually 
an  engine  of  torture  into  an  instrument  of  men- 
tal  discipline.  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  easy 
the  study  they  reclaim  to  the  sciences ;  but 
Asj  remove  unnecessary  difficulties  from  the 
faoL  of  the  tyro,  and  give  him  an  intellectual 
eqohaleiit  for  lus  intellectual  labour.  The 
▼vfae'of  the  book  to  the  schoolmaster  ik  evi- 
^bnedd  by  the  intimation  that  ''  man^  of  the 
q^nesttons  ai^  selected  from  the  Cambridge  and 


London  examination  papers,"  and  that  the 
mastery  of  its  contents  will  qualify,  so  far  as 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
To  the  commercial  student  it  offers  a  ftiU  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  change  in  our  coinage. 
The  theory  and  rules  of  decimal  calculation  are 
made  prominent,  "  under  the  conviction  that  an 
accurate  and  ample  knowledge  of  the  decimal 
system  is  more  than  ever  important  at  this 
moment,  whether  the  decimalization  of  our 
money,  weights,  and  measures  take  effect  imme- 
diately or  not." 


Familiar  Fables:  in  Easy  Language,  suited  to 
the  Ju/oenile  Mind.  By  Miss  Cobiteb.  The 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  Crowquill  and  James 
Korthcote,  Esqs.    London  :  Dean  and  8on. 

Little  Flays  for  Little  Actors.  Puss  in  Foots* 
Mother  Ooose.  By  Miss  Cobkeb.  Illustrated 
by  Harrison  "Weir. 

Miss  CoBNEB  is  certainly  the  good  fairy  of  the 
modem  nursery.  She  has  done,  probably,  more 
than  any  living  woman  to  chase  away  the  hob- 
goblins that  used  to  stare  at  little  children  out 
of  Family  Bibles  and  Fox's  Martyrs;  and  instead 
thereof,  peopled  their  tiny  world  with  appari- 
tions that  never  torment,  but  generally  talk  good 
sense  with  a  laughing  face.  Here  she  is  again, 
regular  as  the  holidays — ^though  her  publishers 
are  a  little  behind — and  this  time  with  a  parlour 
edition  of  -^sop  in  one  hand,  and  two  volumes  of 
juvenile  dramas  in  the  other.  In  easy  prose  and 
easier  verso— with  Crowquill  illustrations  and 
pictorial  covers — she  is  ready  to  amuse  the 
noisiest  romps,  or  even  the  dullest  mopes,  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  "  Little  Plays"  were  first  per- 
formed at  Christmas  '53 ;  and  with  such  hearty 
applause  that  they  were  announced  for  repetition, 
with  new  scenery  and  characters — "Fuss  in 
Boots  "  and  "  Mother  Goose."  Capitally  is  tho 
dramatic  idea  sustained,  and  the  indispensable 
moral  brought  out.  And  capital,  too,  are  the 
stage  directioiuh— so  cheaply  and  easily  to  bo 
accomplished,  that  no  company  of  "Little  Actors*' 
with  a  few  shillings  in  tiieir  money-box  and  a 
clever  carpenter  and  dresser  among  them,  need 
despdr  of  getting  up  an  entertainmemt-Hifi  the 
drawing-room  that  opens  into  mamma's  boudoir, 
or  the  padour  that  has  folding-docnrs — an  enter- 
tainment that  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
plaudits,  and  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  cake. 


The  FoUtical  Annual  and  Reformer's    JTand- 
Book  for  IS55.    London:  Freeman. 

Let  no  man  think  to  discharge  a  special  dubr 
without  special  teaching^.  To  be  a  "  Eeformer'^' 
we  hold  to  be  a  duty  of  citizenship ;  but  the  cha- 
racter can  no  more  be  sustained  without  pre- 
paration or  continual  care,  than  that  of  a  but- 
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geon  or  other  professional.  But,  happily,  it  needs 
less  care  and  training :  a  yearly  hand-book  may 
suffice,  if  well  conned.  We  know  of  no  better, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  other,  than  this  Politi- 
cal Annual.  "We  have  been  familiar  with  it 
these  eight  or  ten  years  past,  and  do  not  remem- 
ber that  it  over  failed  to  give  the  information  or 
direction  wanted.  This  year,  the  war  may  seem 
to  impair  its  interest ;  but,  in  truth,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Facts  that  imderlie,  and  may  pre- 
sently overtop,  the  strife  of  Governments  and 
the  disappointments  of  nations,  will  be  found 
here  duly  laid  down  and  indexed. 


ffouBBs  with  their  Fronts  Off.  By  J.  Hain  Fbis- 
WRLL.  Illustrated  by  M^Connell.  London : 
Blackwood. 

FoK  the  title  of  this  little  book  tho  author 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  artist. 
He  owes  him  little  else.  We  don't  much 
admire  the  painted,  pantomimic  cover ;  and  we 
think  it  very  likely  to  repel  from  the  inside 
many  who  would  appreciate  what  is  to  be  found 
there.  Mr.  FnsweU  has  taken  a  dozen  houses 
— faTnilmr  enough,  some  of  them,  to  the  metro- 
politan note-taker — and  made  them  discourse  of 
&eir  tenants.  And  with  real  humour,  pathos,  and 
tact  does  he  make  them  so  discourse.  It  did 
not  need  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Thackeray  to 
show  that  here  we  have  a  student  and  disciple, 
though  not  an  imitator.  Sometimes  the  resem- 
blance to  Dickens  is  more  apparent;  but  in  the 
abler  pieces,  as  the  ''Private  Asylum,"  the  pupil 
of  the  greatest  living  master  is  seen.  We  could 
quote  pages,  were  not  the  price  of  the  book  so 
low  as  to  make  a  quotation  superfluous,  to  show 
that  Mr.  Friswell  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  quaint 
and  the  touching, — a  genuine  sympathv  with 
goodness  and  with  sorrow.  Let  him  take  more 
care,  and  he  will  do  yet  much  better. 


HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AND  POETRY  OF  THE 
WAR. 

The  War;  or.  Voices Jrom  the  Hanks.  London: 
EouUedge. 

The  ^Neighbours  of  Russia,  and  History  of  the 
Present  War  to  the  Siege  of  Sehastopol  By 
JoHK  Kjlywell  Mobell,  Author  of  ''Eussia 
as  It  Is,"  &c.,  &c.     London :  T.  Nelson. 

War  Waits.  By  Gerald  Masset.  London: 
Bogue. 

The  Battle  of  the  Alma :  a  National  JBallad,  By 
John  William  Fletchek,  Author  of  "  Try- 
phena,  and  other  Poems,"  &c.  London :  E. 
Theobald. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  publications  is 
mainly  a  compilation  from  the  newspapers  of 
extracts  from  ^e  letters  of  officers  ana  soldiers 
e^^aged  in  the  Crimea.    jBnt  let  it  not  therefore 


be  lightly  thought  of!  It  is  an  invaluable  and 
imperishable  book.  It  is  history  written  by  the 
makers  of  history — annals  of  the  camp,  written 
on  the  drum-head  and  the  knapsack.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  such  a  volume,  or  even  a 
few  leaves  of  such  a  volume,  written  by  the 
soldiers  of  Xenophon,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Cromwell  I 
What  a  corrective  would  it  be  to  tho  Anabasis, 
the  Commentaries,  and  Clarendon !  What  an 
exhaustless  mine  for  the  historian,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  dramatist !  This,  that  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  readers, 
will,  wo  doubt  not,  be  read  long  generations 
hence.  Written  hg  the  people,  it  is  a  people's 
book,  and  will  go  down  to  their  children  mth 
the  works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe.  It  is  edited, 
we  must  add,  in  so  very  skilM  a  fashion,  that 
the  editor  has  done  himself  an  injustice  in  with- 
holding his  name.  He  has  done  his  work  as 
the  soldiers  have  done  theirs — ^patriotically,  ex- 
cellently, and  with  a  modest  unconsciousness  of 
merit. 

Mr.  Morell's  new  book  is  the  fourth  or  fifth 
he  has  produced  since  Eussia  took  possession  of 
the  Principalities  and  of  our  presses.  So  indus- 
trious a  writer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  execute 
his  work  in  a  very  artistic  fashion ;  but  lir. 
Morell  is  quite  aware,  we  believe,  of  this  hard 
condition,  and  is  patriotically  content  to  be 
effective.  Therein  he  is  certainly  successful. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  English  author 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  as  to  the  real  con* 
ditions  under  which  the  war  is  conducted — ^the 
essential  weakness  of  the  enemy  and  his  acci- 
dental strength ;  our  right  relation  to  Turkey, 
and  our  natural  allies.  His  works  are  not 
formally  didactic  or  declamatory;  they  profess 
to  inform, — and  while  doing  that  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  they  cannot  but  affect  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience  of  the  reader.  In  "  Eussia 
and  her  ^NTeighbours"  both  these  quaUties  are 
carried  to  a  high  pitch.  In  the  course  of  his 
three  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  war  question — ^the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  being  fought  out,  the  nations  that 
are  actually  or  proximately  engaged,  the  delays 
and  devices  of  diplomatists,  &e  successes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  commanders.  It  is  a  perfect 
repertory  of  facts,  sown  thick  with  pungent  and 
suggestive  comments. 

Gerald  Massey  modestly  introduces  his  "War 
Waits"  as  "  rough  andreadywarrhymes,"  scaroely 
to  be  looked  upon  "as  poetic  fruit  maturely 
ripened,  but  rather  as  windfalls  shook  down 
in  this  wild  blast  of  war,"  which  he  hastens  to 
present  "  while  they  may  yet  be  seasonable,  lest 
they  should  not  keep."  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  crabbed,  sour,  and  dry, — ^but  full- 
blooded,  ruddy  fruit,  pleasant  to  the  eye  of 
poetic  taste,  sweet  and  strong  as  wine  and  milk 
to  the  patriotic  heart ; — fruit  worthy  of  the  tiee 
that  but  lately  shook  down  so  glorious  a  hsd  of 
spring  blossoms.    We  cannot  criticise  them — &r 
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they  have  taken  lis  captive  by  their  trumpet- 
voiced  utterance  of  our  own  passionate  hopes  and 
desires;  their  soft,  plaintive  breathing  of  our 
hoosehold  griefs.  We  are  ashamed  to  quote 
from  a  shilling  book  of  rhymes, — ^but  we  must, 
if  only  that  our  readers  may  see  what  a  rare 
shillingVworth  is  here.  Passing  over  page 
after  page  on  which  the  eye  catches  already 
£uniliar  lines,  we  take  first  this  noble  stanza, 
from  ihe  poem  "After  Alma:  in  Memory  of 
the  Dead:"— 

They  mw  the  AojKel  Iris  o'er 

Their  deluge  of  grim  fire; 
And  wUk  their  l^e't  last  tide  ihey  hore 

The  Ark  qf  Freedom  higher! 
And  grander  't  is  i'  the  dash  of  death 

To  ride  OQ  Battle's  hillows. 
When  Vietor^e  hiues  take  the  breath. 

Than  sink  on  halmiest  pillows ! 
Ab,  Victory!  joyM  Victory  ! 

lake  love,  than  bringest  sorrow ; 
Bat,  O !  ibr  sudi  an  hour  with  thee. 

Who  coold  not  die  to-morrow  P 

"A  Cry  from  Exile"  is  a  monody  of  martyr 
woe  that  we  fEiin  would  have  work  its  way  into 
the  ear  of  £ngland,  if  only  lest  it  go  up  to 
Heaven*  an  appeal  against  her.  But  perhaps 
England  will  be  more  likely  to  hear  it  as  it 
surges  in  the  high  strains  "  of  the  Battle  Charge," 
— oras  ithymns  the  epithalamium  of  the  Alliance, 
"Liberty's  Nuptial  Wreath,"— or  as  it  laughs  in 
the  sardonic  humour  of  "Nicholas  and  the 
British  lion,"— or  as  it  hisses  through  these 
seething  couplets,  and  breaks  forth  in  ^e  truly 
bardic  aspiration  that  follows  : — 

CBSTAIF  MDOSTSBS  AND  THS  PBOPLS. 

With  faces  tnm'd  from  Battle,  they  went  forth ; 
We  mardit  with  oars  set  stem  against  the  North. 
Thaj  dndBed  lest  their  feet  might  rouse  the  dead  ; 
We  went  with  martial  triumph  in  our  tread.^ 
They  trembled  lest  the  world  might  come  to  blows ; 
We  quivered  for  the  tuff  and  mortal  dose. 
Tbej  only  meant  a  mild  hint  for  the  Csar ; 
We  wooM  have  bled  him  through  a  sumptuous  war. 
MHule  they  were  quenching  Freedom's  scattered  fires. 
We  Jdndled  memories  of  heroic  Sires. 
They'd  have  this  proud  (Ad  England  cringe  and  pray, 
**  Don't  smite  me.  Kings ;  but  if  you  wilf  you  may  :*' 
We'd  make  her  as  in  those  proud  times  of  old. 
When  Cromwell  spoke,  and  Blake's  war  thunders  roll'd. 
They  to  the  pasnng  powers  of  darkness  fawn ; 
With  warrior's  joy  we  greet  this  crimson  Dawn. 
To  crown'd  Bloodsuckers  they  would  bind  us  slaves ; 
We  would  be  free,  or  sleep  in  glorious  graves. 
$$Ute-€pider8,  Here  or  There,  weave  webs  alike ; 
These  hold  the  victims,  while  the  others  strike. 
The  Dwsrfii  trail  our  great  Banner  in  the  mire; 
We  ask  for  men  to  bear  it  high  and  higher. 
0,  stop  their  fiddling  over  War's  grim  revel. 
And  pitch  them  from  their  dream-Umd  to— the  DcviL 

AUSTBUir  ALLIANCE. 

How  shall  I  help  thee,  Mother,  in  thy  need  ? 

1  eiy,  tmd  look  mjf  l^e  OfU  thri/  mine  eyee^ 

Aeroee  the  smoke  qf  thy  great  Sacrifice, 

Give  me  somo  perilous  post,  or  daring  deed. 

0,  might  I  breathe  in  Song  hercnc  breath. 

And  strike  my  harp,  as  IJghtmnff  smites  his  wires, 

To  bcsr  God's  menage  with  oeleettid  fires ! 


Sing  how  the  Glory  of  our  land  hath  risen ; 
Sing  midnight  poeans  by  the  Martyrs'  graves ; 
WsSc  War's  red  highways,  voyage  grim  wide  waves 
Or  in  an  English  (£oer  go  down  to  deatli. 
Where  the  soul  bursts  i»  wings  on  Battlers  wind! 
No!  England  waves  her  Minstrels  forth  to  find 
Our  Lion  Heart  again  in  Austria's  prison. 

After  this,  Mr.  Fletcher's  ballad  need  be  very 
"national"  to  deserve  that  title.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  snfficiently  close  description,  in 
flowing,  sounding  verse,  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  Alma.  Here  and  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  high  level 
chosen, — as  when  we  are  told  "  Lord  Raglan's 
British  blood  was  up ;"  and  again — 

"  Can  two  guns,"  exclaimed  Lord  Raglan, 
Who  beheld  the  dreadful  pass, — 

"  Can  two  guns  be  phiced  to  g^pple 
With  that  overwhelming  mass  ?" 

But  the  spirit  and  merit  of  the  whole  per- 
formance are  more  fiEdrly  seen  are  this  closing 
stanza : — 

And  while  a  rainbow  spans  the  dood,        , 

A  dew-drop  gems  the  mom  i 
While  the  bins  lie  lapped  in  v^ure 

And  the  valleys  laugh  with  com ; 
While  the  west  wind  cools  the  summer  eve ; 

While  the  ocean  flmgs  its  foam  ; 
While  the  Frenchman  owns  hit  fiitherhmd. 

And  the  Englishman  hit  home; 
Like  incense  from  a  censer. 

Shall  be  wafted  fiir  and  wide,' 
The  stonr  of  the  Alma 

And  tne  valiant  arms  allied : 
A  cheer  for  those  who  conquered. 

And  a  dirge  for  those  who  died. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mother  and  Son,  a  Tale  (London :  Parker),  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  volumes  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  intended,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  samples,  to  inculcate  honesty, 
modesty,  religious  sentiment,  and  sound  princi- 
ple among  the  readers  and  purchasers  of  cheap 
literature.  The  story  of  Wat  Markham  and  his 
mother  is  in  all  respects  unobjectionable,  but  it 
has  the  unfortunate  demerits  of  being  tame  and 
unexciting,  and,  for  that  reason  is  not  likely, 
we  fear,  to  be  very  extensively  read  by  the 
juveniles  for  whose  edification  it  is  intended. 
The  plot  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  old  story  of 
the  son  who,  standing  on  the  gallows  ready  to 
be  turned  off,  bit  off  his  mother's  ear,  and  up- 
braided her  with  his  last  breath  for  her  ruinous 
indulgence.  A  more  cheerM  class  of  fiction 
than  this  will  be  more  likely  to  effect  the  phi- 
lanthropic object,  and  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  the  projectors  of  the  series. — The  Eunter'n 
Feast;  or,  Conversatmis  around  the  Camp-fire, 
by  Captain  Mayne  Eeid  (Hodgson's  Parlour 
library),  is  a  collection  of  spirit-stirring  exploits 
and  exciting  and  perilous  adventures  in  field, 
flood,  and  forest,  together  with  some  characteris- 
tic fetches  of  life  and  living  men  in  the  far 
wilderness  of  the  West    The  book  is  fiiU  of 
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matter,  and  forms  a  capital  companion  for  the 
fireside,  or  a  comer-seat  in  a  railway  carriage. 
— Th$  lUu»trat$d  London  Magmne,  for  January, 
1855,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  anything 
since  the  first  two  or  three  promissory  numbers 
of  that  Journal.  The  literary  contents  are  good: 
Horace  Mayhew  has  a  pleasant  January  sketch, 
and  the  eoitor  furmshcs  an  agreeable  paper 
on  *'Southsea  Beach."  The  illustrations  of 
this  Number  are  proftise,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  excellent.  "Wo  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  fewer  of  them  and  better  would  tell 
more  effectually  with  the  public. — Poetical  Ten- 
tatives,  by  Lynn  Erith  (Saunders  and  Otley), 
is  a  volume  of  slight  sketches  in  verse,  not  by 
any  means  wanting  in  poetic  feeling,  but  want- 
ing too  much  in  poetic  power.  They  are  not 
without  promise,  however,  but  strike  us  rather 
as  the  idle  and  fitful  preludings  of  a  harp  out 
of  which  good  music  is  to  be  got  when  the 
harper  shall  address  himself  to  the  task,  than  as 
performances  for  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
a  serious  audience.  After  reading  the  whole 
volume  we  can  fix  upon  no  passage  which  our 
readers  would  thank  us  for  quoting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  scarcely  one  which  would 
offend  their  taste. — The  Claims  of  Capital  and 
Labour,  by  "W.  Pare  (London :  Wwd  and  Lock), 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  labourers  by 
one  who  employs  them  extensively.  Starting 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  labourer  receives  but  an  inade- 
quate portion  of  his  earnings,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  injustice, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  remedies  for  it.  The 
causes  he  finds  partly  in  the  absurd  claims  of 
capitalists,  who  by  seeking  to  increase  profits  at 
the  rate  of  compound  interest,  defeat  their  own 
purposes  and  entail  misery  upon  the  workman 
— ^partly  from  the  discord  between  employer  and 
employed  arising  out  of  the  struggle  for  un- 
natural profits — and  partly  from  our  restricted 
circulating  medium,  which,  governing  the  rate 
of  production  by  controlling  the  demand,  de- 
prives the  Libourer  of  work  whenever  money  is 
scarce.  The  remedies  he  suggests  for  adoption 
are,  a  reform  in  our  monetary  laws  which  shall 
give  us  a  real  '*  freedom  of  exchange  *' — a  uni- 
versal system  of  education — an  tdteration  in 
the  laws  of  partnership — and  the  formation 
of  firee  industrial  colonies  by  frmds  loaned  frx>m 
the  State,  as  a  practical  recognition  by  society 
of  the  right  to  labour.  The  ^irit  of  this  pamph- 
let, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whe&ier  the  author  would  be  willing 
to  see  the  principles  which  he  has  mooted  car- 
ried out  to  their  fiill  extent,  seeing  that  their 
operation  would  be  to  destroy  or  displace  the 
whole  manufacturing  'ooracy  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  he  has 
not  made  himself  intelligible  on  the  monetary 
question  :  what  he  would  have  done  we  can 
indeed  form  some  approximate  notion  of,  but  as 
to  hoio  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  he  have  any 


idea  himself,  he  does  not  condescend  to  inf<»in 
his  readers.  War  JSchoes,  by  Alfred  Knott 
(Houlston  and  Stoneman),  is  a  dozen  pages  of 
verse  by  a  compositor,  containing  among  other 
things  a  prediction  of  the  Ml  of  Sebastopol, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  accomplished. — 
The  Auurance  Magazine  for  January,  1855 
(London:  Layton),  contains,  besides  several 
studied  and  scientific  articles,  which  would  be 
Greek  to  the  general  reader,  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  **  Laws  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  of  the 
Labouring  Glasses  of  England,"  and  a  paper  of 
rather  doubtful  excellenoe  on  the  "Dmmal 
Coinage,"  the  costly  and  impracticable  sugges- 
tions of  which  there  is  happily  no  danger  of  our 
seeing  carried  out  even  in  experiment.  A  clever 
Jew  dealer  in  silvw  would  mskQ  a  rousing  for- 
tune by  this  scheme  before  it  had  been  a  month 
in  operation,  and  would  of  course  make  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. — IVaser*s  Magazine  for 
January  shows  a  good  bill  of  fore.  The  best 
dish  to  our  mind  is  a  second  batch  of  Danish 
Ballads,  which,  though  they  teU  of  bloody  and 
merciless  horrors  and  revenges,  are  full  of  a 
wild,  kind  nature,  not  wanting  in  true  pasaon 
and  tenderness,  and  are  capitaUy  do(^e  into 
English,  not  straight-laced,  "llie  Soldier's 
View  of  the  Campaign"  is  not  at  all  like  a 
soldier's  diction;  "words,  words,  words,"  there 
are  in  abundance,  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
information,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  any- 
thing but  new.  The  story  of  "  Alwyn's  First 
"Wife"  is  well  conceived  and  charmingly  told, 
and  deserves  to  be  warmly  welcomed  from  month 
to  month  as  it  goes  on. — The  Traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating Drinke :  tie  Mils  and  its  Itemed^;  or,  a 
Maine  Law  the  only  Mope  for ^  England,  b^  S. 
Couling  (London:  Tweodie),  is  a  clever  little 
book  written  in  an  earnest  Bmrit,  and  in  a  good, 
plain,  and  practical  style.  The  advocates  ^  Hie 
Maine  Law  will  find  their  best  arguments  here 
arranged  in  fidl  force,  and  though  we  cannot 
adopt  the  whole  of  the  writer's  proposed  relbnns 
without  some  modifioation,  we  can  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  his  mission.  This  little  volume  is 
worthy  of  a  more  deliberate  notice,  and  at  a 
future  day  we  may  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
it  at  greater  length. — LaFleur  et  laFeuiUe,jMi 
le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  (London :  W.  Je&), 
is  a  translation  into  French  verse  of  "The 
Flower  and  the  LeaT*  of  Chaucer.  M.  Chatelain 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  rare  cleverness 
and  tact,  rendering  the  old  English,  almost  line 
for  line,  into  modem  French.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specim^i : — 

The  Nightingale,  with  so  mery  a  note 
An&werid  nim,  that  alle  the  wode  yrong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote 

I  stode  astonied,  and  was  with  the  song 
Thorow  rayiihed,  that  till  late  and  long 

I  ne  wist  in  what  plaoe  I  was  ne  where, 

Ayen  methonght  ine  tong  e*eii  hy  mine  era. 
The  above  is  thus  rendered : — 

Quand  il  se  tat,  soodain  le  Roesignol 
Lai  repondit  de  sa  vdx  p^^n^trant^ 
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Et  tons  le  boiB  s^dnit  par  loii  b^mol 

Beluit  aon  iooffle^  eot  m  feuiUe  b^aaU  j 
Et  ne  ttvais  en  entendaat  ion  lol, 
•Oh  moi  j'^taU ; — t^4tedt  une  roerveille 
Qui  me  MmbUifc  dumter  &  mon  oroiUe. 
The  diffioolty  of  translating  suoh  an  author  as 
Chaucer  would  deter  most  French  litterateurs 
from  the  undertaking,  and  M.  Chatelain  deserves 
liberal  encouragement  for  the  ability  and  energy 
he  has  displayed. — The  £uU&rfi$es  ^  OrwU 
Briimn*  Part  Y.  (Orr  and  Oo.)  is  a  oontinua*- 
tion  of  the  work  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  favourably,  and  ftiUy  maintains  the  pro- 
mise of  the  earHer  numbers. — The  Theorti  and 
Praeiice  of  Zandseape  Painting  in  Water-  Colours, 
By  George  Barnard.  Parts  YI.  and  YII.  are  the 
completmg  portions  of  this  useful  and  excellent 
work.  The  engravings  in  chromatype  equal  the 
best  that  have  been  produced  by  tnat  process, 
which  of  all  others  is  most  valuable  to  the 
student  of  water-colours.  The  text  of  these 
dosing  numbers  treats  of  *^  Bocks  and  Water," 
of  "Aerial  Perspective,'*  of  "Mountains  and 
Distances,*'  of  "Effects,**  of  " Rustic  Figures,*' 
of  "  Contrasts  of  Colour,**  of  "  Style,  Manner, 
and  Execution.**  All  these  departments  of  art 
are  treated  akiUiilly,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  th^  learner,  intelligibly.  The  volume 
is  now  perfected,  and  wc  trust  that  by  an  exten- 


sive circulation  it  may  be  made  the  meana  of 
disseminating  just  ideas  of  art  and  facilitating 
the  practice  of  water-colour  painting. 
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LIFE   ABSUKANCE   COMPANIES. 


HstlNua  Protidant  msUtutlon.— At  the  nineteenth 
amiiial  mee^ng  of  the  memben  of  the  National  Provi- 
demi  InttitutSon,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec  to,  1854 ;  S.  H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  j 
the  secretary  reed  the  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the 
ptft  year,  m  Mlows : — 

**  On  this,  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  institution,  the 
Direetort  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  their 
fellow  memben  the  following  gratifying 

BSFOKT. 

*  In  the  iMt  ti^lve  months  1,545  proposals  for  assur- 
anoe  bftTe  been  made  to  the  board ;  the  number  of  policies 
usoed  is  1,802,  assuring  the  sum  of  583,074/. ;  the  annual 
prenumna  on  which  amount  to  19,624/.  8s.  8d.  The 
remaining  248  proposals  have  either  been  deeUned  or 
not  competed.  Thb  burge  amount  of  business  during 
the  year  juat  eloaed  aflbrds  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
bisli  pontion  which  the  institution  has  so  long  held  in 
ptuiGc  eatimatton  is  steadily  maintained,  notwi^standing 
the  eager  competition  to  which  all  life  Assurance  Offices 
are  now  subjected. 

**  The  nmnber  of  deaths  this  year  has  been  189 ;  the 
claims  sffWng  fhym  these,  induding  bonuses,  added  to 
Uke  sums  assured,  amount  to  70,051/.  14s.  4d.,  beine 
S,497L  17s.  3d.  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Vie  total 
luMouMt  paid  and  in  course  of  payment,  nnce  the  estab- 
iijlonent  of  the  Institution,  to  the  representatives  of 
dcceasod  members,  is  441,969/.  lis.  lid. 

"  The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  Novem- 
bor  la0l  have  been  duly  audited ;  the  balance  of  receipts 
ower  tbe  disUusements  in  that  period  is  117,669/.  6s., 
iiacreasiug  the  capital  stock  of  the  institution  to  the  sum 
oC  l/>9S,106f.  9s.  8d.,  whidi  is  invested  on  mortgage  of 
r^el  ttMn,  and  on  Government  and  other  satisractory 
•ecuritiiii ;  49,372/.  bein^  advanced  on  loan  at  interest  to 
nsembers  on  security  of  their  respective  policies. 


*'The  annual  income  arishig  frorti  the  premiums  of 
18,175  existing  polides  (after  deducting  the  sum  of 
83,318/.  178.  id.  for  abatement  of  premiums  at  the 
last  division)  is  177,999/.  58.  9d.,  and  from  interest  on 
invested  capital,  44,073/.  78.  7d.  j  showing  a  total 
annual  income  of  222,072/.  18s.  4d. 

•*  The  Acts  rektlng  to  friendly  sodeties,  under  which 
this  institution  was  originally  enrolled,  have  of  late 
years  undergone  repeat^  alterations.  This  frequent 
change  in  the  law  was  productive  of  such  great  incon- 
venience that  the  Directors  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  unite  with  certain  other  societi«»  rimilarlr  founded 
in  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  special  Act,  whereby 
they  might  in  future  be  relieved  from  restrictions  ap- 
plioible  only  to  local  societies.  This  desirable  object 
was  attained  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, when  an  Act  (17  and  18  Vic,  c.  Ivi.)  was 
passed,  whereby  this  and  other  sodeties  are  hence- 
forward relieved  from  restrictions,  and  are  placed,  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  character  of  buaness,  on  an 
equal  footing  witJi  other  Life  Assurance  sodeties." 

Then  followed  a  statement  showing  the  application  of 
the  bonuses  at  the  quinquennial  divisions  of  1842, 1847, 
and  1852;  also  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
policies  from  1835  to  1853,  amounting  to  17,494, 
and  the  amount  of  income  and  capitaL  To  this  was 
appended  a  balance-sheet,  showing  the  recdpts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  institution  for  the  year  endiuff  No- 
vember, 1854,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  frmds  and 
eflfects  at  the  same  date.  The  Report  was  adopted  unani- 
moiMly ;  and,  after  an  able  speech  from  the  ohiur,  and 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  Imdness,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  to  the  Diree* 
tors,  for  their  excellent  management ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

Anchor  Assurance  Oompany.^The  following  are 
the  business  particulars  of  the  last  annual  Report  of  the 
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Company,  tabmitted  to  the  meetaiifir  ot  thareholden  in 
October;  H.  T.  AtkinaoD,  Esq^  in  the  chair. 

"The  premioms  received  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1854— are  lire  premimna,  11,814/.  iTs.  7d. ;  Life 
preminms,  9,347/.  28.  9d. ;  Annaity  premiams,  l,58i5/.  88. 
—in  the  whole,  22,747/.  8i.  4d." 

The  following  statement  showa  Uie  steady  increase  in 
the  Hre  business : — 

£      8.    d. 

1851  to  1852      ...      1,654    7    5 

1852  to  1853      ...      8,618  19    3 

1853  to  1854      ...      7,971    4    3 

1851  to  1852      ...      4,924  18    6 

1852  to  1853      ...      8,399  11    8 

1853  to  1854      ...    11,814  17    7 

1851  to  1852  Insuring  £1,902,666 

1852  to  1853    IMtto      2,700,969 

1853  to  1854    Ditto       4,314,926 


"Firedutiesfirom 
Ditto  ditto 
IKtto      ditto 

f^prems.from 
IMtto  ditto 
Ditto      ditto 

flrepoliciesfrom 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto      ditto 


"  The  life  Department  is  still  progressing  in  the  most 
laiiBfiuH^ry  manner;  and  since  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cave,  the  managing  director,  a  very  marked  activity  and 
increase  has  tal^  place  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
C<Mnpany's  business. 

The  losses  on  fire  during  the  past  year 

amount  to        £8,491  18    5 

On  life      3,135  10    2 


£11,627    8    7 
Leaving  a  surplus  to  the  Company's 
credit  of        £11,119  19    9 

"  The  attention  of  the  Directors  has  been  eiven  to  the 
best  mode  of  diminishing  the  Company's  outlay,  without 
impairing  its  efAdency.  This  imp(»rtant  subject  has  been 
folly  considered,  and  the  Directors  have  the  satisfiustion 
to  state,  that  a  considerable  saving  will  be  eflfocted  in 
the  ensuing  year. 

'*With  respect  to  the  further  issue  of  the  unap- 
propriated stock  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  propose 
not  to  allot  shares  after  January  next,  except  at  a 
premium,  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  but  in  the  meantime  to 
issue  shares  to  a  limited  extent  at  par  to  any  present 
shareholder,  and  on  his  introduction,  and  with  tne  ap- 
proval of  the  IMrectors,  to  an^  party  who  may  be  deemed 
by  the  board  likdiy  to  bnng  insurances  or  business 
connexions  to  the  office.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  stated,  that  within  the  past  year  upwards 
of  300  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  share- 
holdcnrs,  holding  iq>wards  of  20,000  shares. 

**  Mr.  Jehn  Robert  Dalby,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  John  Werthdmer,  three  of  the  Directors,  retire  in 
ordinary  rotation. 

"  The  Directors,  in  conclusion,  believe  that  the  Company 
is  now  firmly  and  successfully  established:  they  look 
with  satisfaction  to  the  present,  and  hopefulness  to  the 
future.  In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
Company's  operations,  they  pray  in  aid  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  numerous  body  of  their  shareholders,  and 
feel  assured,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Company's 
history,  it  has  reached  that  stage  when  it  is  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  untried  means,  or  to  depart  from  the 
customary  usases  which  regulate  the  pxactice  of  esteb- 
lished  offices  for  procuring  business;  relying  on  the 
fact,  that  there  is  in  the  large  uninsured  mass  of  property 
and  life,  a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  fur  and  honour- 
able competition." 

A  satasfactory  balanoo-sheet  was  submitted  with  the 
Report 

City  of  Iiondon  Iiife  Aasuraaoe  Society.— The 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  ,the 
offices.  Royal  Exchange-builcUngs ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Dowdes- 
well  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Leeks,  the  secretary,  read  the  following 


SBPORT. 

**  The  Directors  have  now,  for  the  ninth  time,  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  the  shareholders  the  annual  account 
of  thdr  stewarduiip.    The  past  year  has  not  only  Ijeen 
eventful  in  pditical,  but  also  financisl  and  saaitiuy  de- 
rangements ;  and  the  activity  of  competition  among  life 
Asrarance  Companies  has  also  greatiy  increased.    The 
difficulty  of  securing  a  stream  of  new  bunness,  to  bear 
a  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  prece^Ung  yean, 
has  therefore  been  much  enhanced  irithin  the  la^  twdro 
months.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  ^sturbing  causes, 
and  more  espedally  such  as  resmt  from  a  state  of  warfare, 
the  ineritable  tendency  of  which  is  to  subtract  from  the 
means  of  provident   investment,   the   Directors  have 
the  gratification  of  stating  that  the  new  business  trans- 
acted in  the  year  just  eli^»ed  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding — ^the  bunness  of  which  (1853)  being  greatiy  in 
excess  of  that  completed  in  any  year  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  society's  exi^^nce.     Since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
295  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring,  in  the  whole, 
141,585/.,andyieldinKinannnalpremium8,4f,548/.15s.lld. 
The  Directors  have  tSao  to  repcMrt  that  farther  proposals, 
to  the  extent  of  49,950/.,  have  been  declined ;  so  that 
the  total  transactions  before  the  board  involved  applica- 
tions for  assurance  to  the  extent  of  191,5852.    Doringtbe 
past  year,  12  claims  have  been  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
3,7802. 128.  3d.— bang  less  than  the  estimated  average, 
particular  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  lives  on 
risk,  the  sums  under  assurance,  and  the  devastating  eflbct 
of  the  pestilence  which  has  only  recentiy  ceased  to  afflict 
the  nation.    The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  of  October  last,  after  deductinglapses  and  discontinued 
policies,  is  1,297 — assuringasumof  5(Mi,8872.,  and  yi^ng, 
in  annual  premiums,  an  income  of  15,6962.  9s.  5d.    T£e 
balance-sheet  shows  that  the  investments  on  security  have 
increased  to  a  sum  of  33,984/.  6s.  3d.    Under  the  deed 
of  constitution  it  is  directed  that,  after  the  first  six  years, 
a  triennial  investigation  into  the  afiairs  of  the  Moiety 
shall  be  made  fSrom  and  as  of  the  31st  December  com- 
pleting such  term.    This  second  investigation,  to  enable 
the  Directors  to  dedde  what  amount  of  bonus  should  be 
awarded  to  the  policy  and  shareholders,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  so  soon  as  the  laborious  character  of  the  opera* 
tion  will  permit,  the  Durectors  will  lay  before  the  fhare- 
holders  the  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  aasete  and 
liabilities  of  the  BOcieW,  and  their  recommendation  con- 
sequent thereupon,    ^fhe  Directors  have  been  induoed, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  metropolitan  clergy, 
to  put  forth  rates  for  industrial  Life  Assurance,  undsr  the 
title  of  '  Savings'  Life  Assurance  for  all  Chtfaes,'  based 
upon  small  weeklv  contributions,  to  be  collected  throogli 
the  instrumentahty  of  the  clergy,  and  the  experience, 
although  limited,  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  justifiea 
the  Directors  in  believing  that  great  success  will  at  no 
distant  day  crown  thdr  cdBTorts  to  popularise  the  principlea 
of   Life  Assurance.     A  mournful    task   now  remains 
to  the  Directors.    They  have  foe  themaelves,  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  society,  to  deplore  the  loas  of  a  brother 
director  and  shareholder,  Francis  Watta,  Esq.,  who  sank 
after  a  few  hours  of  intense  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
cholera.    A  constant  attendant  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  board,  his  practical  knowledge  and  untiring  energy 
ever  directed  towards  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  capabilities  oi  the  sodety,  and  constantiy  ill^istrated 
by  the  introduction  of  business  from  his  personal  con- 
nections, deserve  at  the  hands  of  your  Directors  this 
record,  however  inadequate,  of  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  the    worth    of  their  dq^arted  friend  and    fellow- 
labourer." 

The  Report  (with  the  balance-sheet)  was  unanimoosly 
adopted.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5^  2s.  6d.  per  cent. 
was  declared;  the  retiring  Dioectors  and  auditors  were 
then  re-elected;  and  thanlu  having  been  voted  to  the 
Chairman,  and  to  the  legal  and  other  officers  and  agents 
of  the  society,  the  meeting  separated. 
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AKCTIC     ENTERPEISE* 


"Ws  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  exploits  of 
those  true  "heroes  of  the  North''  who  have 
brayed  misery  and  death  in  their  most  fearM 
forms  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  to  the 
saocess  of  which  mankind  have  for  centuries 
attached  a  degree  of  importance  unwarranted, 
we  think,  by  a  reasonable  estimation  of  its  value. 
We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  the  brave  men  to  whom 
the  gr^teet  dangers  always  present  the  greatest 
attractionBy  that  the  enthusiasm,  once  so  general, 
fcnr  Arctic  exploration  has  died  away.  We  are 
fiff  from  denring,  however,  that  the  record  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  still  less  of  what  has 
been  so  heroically  suffered,  amid  the  region  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  should  fade  from  remem- 
l»^uxie :  and  now  that  all  that  is  worth  achiev- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  human  endea- 
Tour,  has  been  accomplished, — and  we  know  its 
Teal  value  as  weU  as  the  exorbitant  and  ghastly 
price  we  have  paid  for  it,-^it  seems  not  out  of 
season  to  take  a  cursory  glance,  by  the  aid  of 
lir.  Hayn^'s  little  book,  at  the  war  of  three 
hundred  years  waged  so  stubbornly  against  the 
elements,  and  the  triumphs  which  have  been 
won  by  it. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  was  full  of  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  success  of  Co- 
Iambus  and  his  followers,  when  the  first  EngHsh 
expedition  started,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
in  search  of  a  North  East  passage  to  India. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator, 
drew  up  directions  for  their  guidance ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1553,  three  vessels,  under  the 
oommand  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard 
Chancelor,  sailed  from  Greenwich.  Willoughby 
parted  from  Chancelor  in  a  storm,  sailed  as  fu:  as 
Nova  Zembla,  thence  into  the  Northern  Ocean, — 
and  there  in  all  probability  perished  with  the 
eiewB  of  two  of  the  vessels,  none  of  them  being 
ever  seen  again.  Chancelor  made  his  way  to 
the  White  Sea,  whence  he  travelled  over  land 
to  Koecow,  where  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
with  the  Gzar  IvanYassilovitch  a  trade  between 


England  and  Eussia,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Mus- 
covy Company,  who  soon  organized  a  regular 
system  of  traffic.  In  1556,  and  again  in  1580, 
the  English  renewed  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
North  East  passage :  both  expeditions  signally 
failed,  and  the  enterprise  lost  favour,  and  was 
abandoned. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  weighty  reasons  for 
finding  a  new  route  to  the  Indies,  prepared  the 
next  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Texel  in 
June,  1594,  and  consisted  of  four  vessels  under 
the  charge  of  William  Barentz,  and  another. 
Like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  this 
expedition  soon  separated  into  two  divisions. 
Barentz's  partner  in  the  command  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  ocean  which  bounds  the  Kussian  coast 
on  the  north, — and  supposing  that  he  had  only 
to  follow  the  coast  southward  to  reach  Cathay, 
did  not  press  onward  to  test  the  reality,  but 
made  all  sail  back  to  Holland  to  carry  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  his  imaginary  discovery.  In  the 
meantime  Barentz  pursued  his  way  as  far  as 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  but 
was  driven  back  by  floating  ice ;  and  meeting 
with  his  companions,  returned  with  them  to  the 
Texel. 

The  supposed  success  of  this  voyage  led  to 
another  expedition  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  General,  who  furnished 
six  vessels  laden  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 
The  vessels  proved  too  large  and  heavy-laden 
for  Polar  navigation,  and  had  to  return  to  Hol- 
land without  accomplishing  anything.  The 
following  year  the  Town  Council  of  Amsterdam 
fitted  out  two  vessels  for  discovery  instead  of 
traffic,  confiding  one  to  the  command  of  Barentz 
and  ^e  other  to  John  Comeliz  Ryp.  They  set 
sail  on  the  16th  of  May,  1596,  and,  not  agreeing 
weU  together,  the  commanders  parted  company 
after  coasting  the  eastern  shore  of  Spitzbergcn. 
Ryp  returned  safely  home,  without  effecting 
anything  of  importance;   while  Barentz  with 
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undaunted  resolution  pursued  his  way  through 
fields  of  ice  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Nova 
Zembla.  Here  he  became,  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts,  gnidually  frozen  up,  and  saw 
before  him  no  alternative  but  that  of  passing 
the  winter  in  that  desolate  region.  Happily 
an  abundance  of  driftwood  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  building  a  house,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessary fuel.  The  task  of  erecting  a  shelt^  was 
not,  however,  accomplished  without  immense 
labour,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  carpenter, 
who  died  at  this  critical  moment.  The  party 
were  attacked  by  the  bears,  who  actually  scaled 
the  ship's  side  and  compelled  them  to  a  close 
iight  for  their  lives.  They  completed  their  hut 
by  the  middle  of  October ;  and  then,  provisions 
falling  short,  had  to  put  themselves  on  allow- 
ance. The  cold  which  soon  after  set  in  terrified 
even  more  than  it  tortured  them — the  ice  was 
two  inches  thick  on  the  walls  and  on  the  sides 
of  their  sleeping  cots ;  and  their  clothes  were 
white  with  frost  as  they  sat  by  the  fire,  burn- 
ing holes  in  their  stockings  without  warming 
their  feet.  For  three  whole  months  they  saw 
no  sun ;  but  their  courage  never  flagged,  and 
they  made  merry  on  Twelfth-night,  as  they 
would  have  done  in  their  own  country.  When 
the  spring  at  length  came,  and  they  looked  for 
the  means  of  return,  they  found  their  vessel  so 
jammed  in  by  drift-ice  that  her  escape  waB  hope- 
less, and  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  a  voyage 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  the  two  open  boats 
which  offered  their  only  chance.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  voyage  the  boats  were  too  much  in- 
jured to  proceed,  and  had  to  be  drawn  up 
on  a  floating  piece  of  ice  for  repair.  Here,  on 
this  ice-raft  poor  Barentz  breathed  his  last.  He 
died  calmly  and  bravely,  with  a  chart  of  those 
perilous  seas  spread  out  before  him,  and  his  last 
words  were  directions  as  to  the  course  which  his 
companions  had  to  steer.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  wreck  of  his  party  arrived  at  Kola,  where 
they  found  their  old  comrade  Byp,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Hollanders,  now  discouraged,  disoon- 
tinued  their  Arctic  researches,  and  the  English,  a 
few  years  later,  again  resumed  them.  Fifty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  when  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  liondon  Merchants  placed  a  vessel  imder 
the  command  of  Henry  Hudson,  who  weighed 
anchor  on  the  22d  of  April,  1608.  Science  had 
made  large  advances  since  the  first  expedition 
sailed  and  failed — clear  water  was  known  to 
exist  beyond  the  icy  barrier,  and  imagination 
beheld  across  it  the  way  to  India.  Hudson, 
however,  got  no  farther  than  Kova  Zembla, 
whence  he  returned  safely  to  England  without 
effecting  any  ttong,  A  subsequent  voyage  which 
he  performed  lender  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch 
East  lAdia  Company  proved  still  less  satisJEaotoiy . 
It  was  not  in  this  direction  that  the  genius  of 
Hudson  was  to  display  itself.  The  last  attempt 
at  a  North  East  P^i9»aff9  was  made  by  Captma 


John  "Wood,  whom  the  Admiralty  intrusted 
with  two  vessels.  He  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Zembla — and  taking  refuge  on  board 
another  vessel,  returned  home.  Thus  much  for 
enterprises  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Ponding  some  of  the  later  voyages  to  the 
]N'orth  East,  expeditions  having  the  same  object 
in  view  were  ipdertaken  with  the  intent  to  cross 
the  Polar  seas — and  it  was  in  tjiese  expeditions 
that  Hudson  and  Baflin  commenced  their  career. 
These  attempts  showed  only  that  the*  route  to 
India  in  that  direction  was  impracticable,  but 
they  had  an  effect  commercially  of  greater  value, 
afi  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes  in  a  great 
degree  her  valuable  whale  fisheries. 

The  first  polar  voyage  (with  the  exception  of 
a  timid  cruise  in  the  "God-speed,"  by  one 
Stephen  Bennet)  was  that  of  Hudson,  who  in 
1607  visited  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  from 
thence  reached  Spitzbergen  and  sailed  to  81-^ 
degrees  of  latitude.  Little  besides  some  valuable 
experience  was  gained  by  this  voyage.  Hie 
next  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Musoovy 
Company,  and  oonsisted  of  two  ships,  the 
"Elizabeth"  and  the  "Mary  Margaret,"  a 
whaler,  both  under  the  command  of  Jonas 
Poole.  It  resulted  in  a  most  lamentable  fEulure, 
both  the  vessels  being  wrecked  and  the  marineis 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 

In  1614,  Fotherby  in  liie  "  TliMnaane,"  witii 
BaJQIn  as  {olot,  accompanied  the  great  Greenland 
fleet  te  explore  the  seas  north  of  Bpitsbergen. 
On  the  6th  of  June  he  reached  Hakluyf  a 
Headland — te  the  north  of  this  the  ioe  pre» 
sented  an  impassable  barrier.  After  some  finiit- 
less  attempts  towards  the  west,  a  gen^^al  thaw 
enabled  him  to  push  onward  as  feur  as  the  80th 
degree  of  latitude,  where  a  gigantic  barrio  oi 
ice  stopped  his  further  progress.  He  returned 
home,  and  in  the  following  year  tried  his  fortune 
again  in  the  "Eichard"  with  the  same  ill- 
success.  These  Mluros  were  so  disoouiagiiig 
that  for  some  time  no  further  attempts  vfeare 
made. 

It  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction  alone 
that  the  reputation  of  success  was  to  be  won,  as 
it  was  by  the  North  West  passage  alone  ^at 
the  Arctic  seas  were  to  be  crossed.  As  early  am 
the  year  1500,  eight  years  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  New  World,  the  first  attempt  to 
find  the  North  West  passage  was  made  by 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese.  Ho  at  first 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  finding  that  to 
bo  a  river,  returned  and  visited  the  ooast  of 
Labrador,  where  he  was  driven  back  by  ioebergB. 
The  year  following  he  prepared  two  vess^  and 
set  forth  again,  confident  of  soecess ;  bat  his 
own  bark  foundered  in  a  storm  at  the  entraooe 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Erobisher*s  Strait— 
and  the  otiier  returned  to  Portogal.  The  lose  of 
Gbspar  Cortereal  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
broUior  Miguel,  who  w^nt  in  searoh  of  him,  and 
sdfio  perished.  After  this  tnagic  issue  Pwrtngal 
abandoned  the  entei:prise.  The  Bngiisk  fesnwi^d 
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a  not  long  aft«r,  aad  lia^e  prosecuted  it  at  in- 
torrals  up  to  the  present  day. 

Of  the  earliest  expeditions  &om  our  own 
shores  but  little  is  known.  The  first  attempts, 
as  aheadj  stated,  took  a  north-easterly  direction. 
Jn  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  Martin  Probisher, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
sailed  in  1576  with  three  small  ressels.  During 
July  and  August  they  coasted  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  and  fell  in  wi£ii  the  Esquimaux.  JLittle 
adyantage  resulted  from  this  voyage;  but  Fro- 
biidier  brought  home  some  brilhant  ore,  which 
being  mistaken  for  gold,  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment,  and  supplied  the  means  &r  a 
new  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  furnished  by  ihd  Queen  h^'self . 
The  second  expedition  was  but  litUe  more  firuit- 
fol  of  real  advantage  tiban  the  first;  but  the 
party  succeeded  in  collecting  two  hundred  tons 
pf  the  glittering  ore,  and  as  on  returning  no  one 
had  diseoYiared  its  wortMessness,  the  voyage  was 
considered  eminently  successful.  In  coufequence 
a  hurge  sq[uadr(Hi  was  fitted  out  in  the  siunn^er 
•f  1576,  commissioned  to  fetch  an  untold  amoi^it 
of  treasure,  and  to  establish  a  colony.  This 
squadnm  met  with  notiiiug  but  disasters,  and 
in  the  autumn  returned  in  a  shattered  condition. 
DnlbiMkeF  made  no  more  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  finally  perished  in  attacking  a  French  fort. 

In  1585^  John  Davis,  being  intrusted  by  the 
werchants  of  Lcmdon  with  two  veaaeb,  the  ^'Sun- 
shine" and  the  '^  Moonshine,"  was  sent  out  solely 
to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  He 
was  endoeed  with  icebergs  before  arriving  at 
Greenland,  and  was  glad  to  leave  the  desolate 
eoast  and  steer  through  open  water  at  Hie  north- 
west. In  tiiis  direction  he  soiled  on  and  dis- 
covered the  noUe  strait  t^iat  bears  his  name. 
He  managed  to  conciliate  the  Esquimaux,  and 
struck  up  a  profitable  trade  with  them.  The 
i^proach  of  winter  drove  him  home,  when  he 
was  deservedly  well  received,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  refitting  his  vessels  for  a  new  cruise.  In 
the  succeeding  spring  the  '*  Sunshine' '  and ' '  Moon- 
ihioe"  wOTe  joined  by  the  ^'Mermaid/'  and  Davis 
set  oat  anew.  He  reached  his  old  anchorage  in 
Jone^  1586,  and  rejoiced  his  old  fiiende  the 
Esquimaux  by  the  distribution  of  presents, 
tiiough  he  afterwards  got  embroiled  with  them 
owing  to  ^eir  thievish  propensities.  On  the 
17th  of  July  he  oommenced  a  voyage  across 
the  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  was  deceived 
by  the  j^iantom  of  a  new  country,  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  immense  range  of  mountainous  ice. 
The  iog  and  frost  which  succeeded  this  disap- 
poiatmeaat,  cowed  the  spirits  of  his  followers, 
Sf»i  induced  him  to  send' home  the  fiiinthearted 
in  the  "Sui^hine"  aad  the  ''Mermaid,''  while 
he  pushed  on  in  the  "  Moopshine  "  with  the 
^rpveat  of  the  crews.  He  reached  the  opposite 
etraet  IB  the  beginn^  of  August,  and  coasted 
|9^thwa]4  ^  search  of  an  opening  to  the  west, 
)^  in  vaip,  and  sailed  for  !&]gknd  in  Septem- 
hir.    P^vja  ]^egg^  for  another  chance,  and  ob- 


tained it,  and  the  summer  of  1587  aaw  him 
again  in  the  same  seas  on  board  a  small  pin- 
nace, and  accompanied  by  the  *'  Sunshine"  and 
"  Elizabeth,"  which  were  to  occupy  their  time 
in  fishing  while  Davis  pursued  his  discoveries. 
He  crossed  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and 
sailed  for  two  days  up  Cumberland  Strait,  but 
returned  in  the  belief  that  it  was  but  a  gulf, 
and  passing  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay  with- 
out examining  it,  returned  to  the  rendeivous. 
Here,  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the 
whalers  had  sailed  for  home,  and  left  him  to 
find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  as  bdst  he 
might.  Hie  dangers  he  had  to  encounter  in 
this  solitary  voyage,  with  barely  half  a  hogs- 
head of  water  on  board,  appal  ihe  imagination ; 
but  he  survived  them  ail,  and  reached  h<Nne  in 
safety. — ^In  spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  geographical  science,  Davis  strove  in  vain  to 
pr(miote  the  dispatdi  of  another  expedition. 

A  pause  of  fifteen  years  intervened  e^  t^ 
merdmnts  of  London,  in  1602,  sent  out  Cap- 
tain  Weymouth,  with  the  '^God-roeed"  and 
"Discovery."  By  the  ^id  of  ^une,  Weymouth 
had  arrived  at  Davis's  Straits,  when  his  progreas 
was  retarded  by  fogs  and  icdbergs.  The  frost 
invested  the  rigging  of  his  sh^  so  that  the 
ropes  could  not  be  moved,  and  his  sailors,  panio- 
strucjc  at  the  cold,  fiNrmed  a  coni^iracy  tp 
overpower  the  certain,  and  return  to  Englaad. 
Weymouth  taxed  them  with  the  ^ltende^ 
mutiny,  and  aj^ealed  to  their  good  fiuth ;  1^ 
they  were  deaf  to  his  arguments ;  and  he,  find^g 
resistance  useless,  allowed  them  to  put  the  he^ 
about,  and  prosecuted  his  search  in  a  more 
southerly  direction.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the 
season  in  sailing  up  a  iH:omising  inlet,  aad 
nearly  forestalled  Hudson  in  his  great  discovery. 
He  encountered  a  terrible  storm  in  his  home- 
ward course,  but  reached  f!ngland  in  safety. 

In  1606^  the  Muscovy  and  East  India  mer« 
chants  sent  out  John  Sjiight,  with  a  vessel  of 
£urty  tons.  He  met  with  such  damage  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  on  reaching  Labpsdor, 
he  was  glad  to  put  in  to  the  first  sheltering  qofe 
that  presented  itself,  and  drew  up  his  vese^  ^^ 
repairs.  But  the  position  being  a  bad  one,  he 
crossed  the  inlet  in  a  boat  in  aeaxeh  of  a  better. 
Leaviog  the  boat's  crew  to  wait  for  him,  he, 
wi&  the  mate  and  another  seaman,  eteppqd 
ashcNne,  and  climbing  the  clifis  that  lined  the 
coast,  disappeared  <m  the  other  side.  J^eithepr 
of  the  throe  were  ever  seen  again.  DurijD(g 
the  night  that  followed,  the  ice  so  accumu- 
lated in  the  channel  tibiat  it  was  impossible 
for  the  party  he  had  left  behind  to  go 
in  search  of  him.  They  were  now  but  -eight 
in  number,  and  while  grieving  f<^  the  jloss 
of  their  leader,  they  w^^  attacked  iu  the  n^gbi^ 
by  a  laxj^  partv  of  the  natives,  whox^  howev^ 
they  put  to  flight  with  a  volley  of  m^ifketacy. 
This  attack  gave  them  a  clue  to  tiie  fate  of  poor 
Knight  and  his  companions  -,  and  without  loss  qf 
time  th^y  si^ered  &t  J^iTew&ui^^ifmd,  whe^  thc^ 
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repaired  their  vessel  and  then  returned  to 
London. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1610,  that 
Hudson,  who,  as  above  stated,  had  already  sig- 
nalised himself  by  his  Polar  voyages,  started 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Wolstenhobne 
and  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  to  attempt  the  Korth 
"West  passage.  He  had  but  one  vessel,  of  fifty- 
five  tons,  manned  by  a  villanous  crew.  After 
rounding  Cape  Farewell  he  arrived  by  the  end  of 
June  at  the  same  broad  channel  which  Wey- 
mouth had  partly  explored.  The  terrors  of  ice 
and  fog,  however,  daunted  his  cowardly  crew, 
and  they  began  to  mutiny.  He  spread  the  chart 
before  them — showed  them  that  they  had  out- 
stripped all  former  navigators  by  a  hundred 
leagues,  and  appealed  to  the  malcontents  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  relinquish  the  suc- 
cess within  their  reach,  and  return.  They 
voted  for  the  return,  and  Hudson,  disgusted  at 
their  pusillanimity,  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
course.  In  spite  of  their  opposition  he  persevered, 
and  discovered  the  vast  Bay  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name.  It  was  now  August,  and 
for  the  next  three  months  he  tracked  the 
coasts  of  this  inland  sea — thinking  it  the 
northern  boundary  of  America.  In  K"ovember 
he  put  into  a  comfortable  haven  for  the 
winter,  and  his  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, managed  to  subsist  his  crew  on  game 
and  fish,  eked  out  with  frogs  and  moss.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  spring  to  complete  his 
triumph.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1611,  the  ship 
was  again  afloat  j  but  when  Hudson  came  from 
his  cabin  to  resume  his  command,  he  found  his 
arms  suddenly  pinioned  and  himself  a  prisoner. 
The  carpenter  alone  stood  by  him — and  he,  the 
captain,  and  the  hopelessly  sick  of  the  crew 
were  forced  into  a  boat  and  barbarously  aban- 
doned. From  that  day  no  tidings  of  the  de- 
serted commander  and  his  fellow- victims  were 
ever  heard.  The  mutineers,  in  their  passage 
home,  met  with  a  well-deserved  fate  in  a  violent 
or  lingering  death,  having  to  perform  the  voyage 
witiiout  a  competent  leader,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine. 

The  report  of  the  great  sea  which  had  been 
-discovered  excited  ti[ie  public  ^curiosity,  and 
several  consecutive  expeditions  were  sent  out. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  1616, 
of  which  Baffin  was  pilot,  who  has  left  a 
meagre  account  of  his  circuit  of  the  immense 
bay  now  called  by  his  name,  but  who  it  seems 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  penetrate  Lan- 
oaster  Sound,  which  he  must  have  passed.  His 
Teport  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  further 
^tttempts. 

In  the  year  1619,  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  English  navigators.  But 
he  was  driven  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesterfield  Inlet,  where  the 
scurvy  attacked  him,  and,  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  reduced 
lus  crew  of  fifty-two  healthy  men  to  liiree 


miserable  beings,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
survive  and  return  home.  This  wretched  dis- 
aster was  enough  for  King  Christian,  who  sent 
out  no  more  expeditions. 

In  1631-2,  an  expedition  under  Captains  Fox 
and  James  failed  entirely.  Knight  and  Barlow 
were  dispatched  in  1719,  and  never  returaed. 
In  1741,  Captain  Middleton  made  another  fruit- 
less voyage.  In  1 746,  Captains  Moor  and  Smith 
did  the  same;  and  in  1776-7,  the  armed  brig 
"  Lion  "  went  to  meet  Captain  Cook,  in  case  he 
should  get  through  by  Behring's  Straits;  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  by  eifiier  of  the  com- 
manders. 

The  era  of  Modem  Arctic  Discovery  dates  from 
the  year  1773,  when  the  "Racehorse"  and  the 
"  Carcase,"  on  board  of  which  latter  vessel  was 
the  boy  Nelson  as  cockswain,  under  Captain 
Phipps,  set  forth  with  the  intention,  if  possible, 
to  penetrate  to  the  Pole  itself.  Both  veseelfi, 
however,  got  imbedded  in  the  ice  to  the  north 
of  Spitabergen,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  when  a  timely  thaw  so  far  released 
them  as  to  enable  them  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  ice,  when  they  made  for  the  harbour  of 
Smeerenberg,  where  they  refitted  and  thence 
returned  to  England. 

In  1806,  Scoresby  won  the  distinction  of 
having  advanced,  in  a  whaler,  neare:r  to  the  Pole 
than  any  previous  voyagers;  he  attained  the 
latitude  of  80  deg.  30  min.,  being  within  five 
hundred  geographical  miles  of  the  Pole. 

In  1818,  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
was  made  by  Captain  Buchan,  with  the  "  Doro- 
thea "  and  "  Trent."  These  vessels  gained  lat. 
80  deg.  34  min.  The  '*  Trent "  was  commanded 
by  Sir  John,  then  Lieutenant  Franklin,  whose 
loss  we  have  now  to  deplore.  The  vessels  reached 
the  lat.  80  deg.  34  min.,  but  were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  had  to  crush  their  way  through 
the  ice,  in  which  the  "  Dorothea  "  suffered  bo 
much  as  to  be  completely  disabled.  She  was 
repaired  at  Fairhaven,  and  both  vessels  returned 
home  in  company.  Five  years  later,  Captain 
Clavering,  in  the  "  Griper "  gun  brig,  made  a 
new  essay,  taking  out  Captain  Sabine  to  prose- 
cute his  experiments  with  the  pendulum.  Leav- 
ing Sabine  on  a  small  island  north  of  Hakluyt's 
Headland,  Clavering  stood  on  for  the  Pole.  He 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  80  deg.  20  min.,  and 
encountered  the  most  frightful  perils.  Ketum- 
ing  to  Sabine,  he  transported  him  to  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  for  further  experiments — and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  England. 

In  1827,  Captain  Parry,  who  had  passed  four 
winters  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  was  dispatched  in 
the  "Hecla,"  and  furnished  with  two  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  he  proposed  to  drag  over 
the  ice  where  it  blocked  their  passage,  and  thus 
to  reach  the  Pole.  He  found,  unhappily,  the 
ice  over  which  he  had  to  travel  composed  of 
loose,  rugged  masses,  and  had  to  unlade  the 
boats  and  to  make  repeated  journeys  over  the 
same  ground  in  order  to  make  progress.    He 
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trayelled  in  the  night,  and  rested  by  day ;  but 
eo  arduous  was  the  work,  that  it  sometimes  took 
fcur  hours  to  accomplish  a  mile.  In  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  they  had  the  mortification  of  dis- 
covering that  the  ice  on  which  they  travelled, 
with  such  infinite  labour,  was  drifting  to  the 
south  abnost  as  fast  as  they  advanced  upon  its 
surface  to  the  north.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  alternative  but  to  return, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  reached  home 
before  winter. 

We  must  go  back  now  to  the  year  1818,  in 
order  to  resume  our  summary  of  the  expeditions 
to  the  North  West.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
"Dorothea"  and  "Trent"  were  sent  under 
Buchan  towards  the  Pole,  two  vessels,  the 
"Isabella"  and  "Alexander"  were  commis- 
sioned under  Commander  John  Boss  to  seek  a 
north-west  passage  by  Baflin's  Bay.  Ross,  how- 
ever, showed  that  he  lacked  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  perseverance  for  .such  a  command,  and 
retnmed  without  accomplishing  anything,  to  the 
immense  mortification  of  his  officers,  who  looked 
confidently  for  success.  Their  report  led  to  the 
fitting-out  of  another  expedition  under  Lieu- 
tenant Parry,  who,  with  the  "Hecla"  and 
"Griper"  went  out  to  explore  the  Lancaster 
Sound,  which  Boss  had  n^lected  to  do.  Parry 
reached  Lancaster  Sound  a  month  earlier  than 
Boss  had  done,  and  sailed  along  it.  On  the  22d 
of  August  he  discovered  Wellington  Channel, 
and  soon  after  reached  110  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, by  which  he  gained  the  bounty  of  5,000/. 
After  passing  Melville  Island  the  vessels  were 
beset  with  ice,  and  escaping  with  difficulty, 
settled  down  in  winter  quarters,  to  do  which 
they  had  to  cut  a  canal  for  more  than  two  miles 
through  ice  seven  inches  thick.  They  passed  a 
wiater  of  unexampled  severity,  during  which 
the  thermometer  was  often  at  50  degrees  below 
2ero,  in  comparative  comfort,  though  not  with- 
out severe  suffering.  On  the  1st  of  August  the 
ships  left  Winter  Harbour,  and  boldly  stood  for 
tiie  west ;  but  all  endeavours  to  get  past  the  icy 
barriers  were  ineffectual,  and  on  the  26th  they 
steered  for  home,  and  reached  London  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1820.  The  issue  of  this  voyage 
justly  raised  Parry  to  the  highest  position  among 
Arctic  explorers. 

It  was  in  1819  that  Pranklin  undertook  his 
memorable  expedition  to  the  Coppermine  Biver. 
fie  was  accompanied  by  Br.  Bichardson,  George 
Becl^  Bobert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  midshipmen 
and  John  Hepburn,  an  English  sailor.  !N'either 
the  Bofferings  enduo^  nor  the  heroism  displayed 
by  this  little  party  were  ever  surpassed  in  any 
human  undertaking.  All  that  it  was  possible 
to  accomplish  they  effected,  but  at  the  cost  of 
snoh  aggravated  misery  that  the  mind  recoils 
torn  its  contemplation.  Famine  and  treachery 
dogged  their  steps — their  Canadian  attendants 
peciBhed  of  cold  and  hunger — ^poor  Hood  .was 
nmrdeied,  and  Pranklin  and  his  surviving  Mends 
hardy  woaspsd  with  their  lives. 


In  1821,  Parry  again  sailed,  with  the  "Heda" 
and  "Fury,"  to  explore  Begent's  Inlet,  through 
which  it  was  thought  a  passage  might  be  dis- 
covered. During  the  summer  months  he  ex- 
plored the  north  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  When 
winter  set  in  they  took  up  their  quarters  to  the 
south  of  Melville  Peninsula,  passing  the  gloomy 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  avocations  and 
healthful  amusements  as  their  means  allowed — 
in  theatrical  exhibitions — ^in  teaching  the  men 
to  read  and  write,  &c.  In  February  they  were 
visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  returned  the  visit 
to  the  snow-dwellings  of  their  guests.  From 
these  simple  people  Parry  derived  some  impor- 
tant information,  the  truth  of  which  he  tested 
as  soon  as  the  ships  could  move  again,  which 
was  not  till  July.  The  vessels  reached  an  island 
laid  down  in  the  Esquimaux  chart  (drawn  by 
one  of  their  women),  but  could  proceed  no 
further  owing  to  the  ice.  Pany  went  in  person 
to  examine  a  channel,  which,  seeing  that  it 
promised  every  prospect  of  success  for  the 
ensuing  summer,  he  named  in  anticipation  the 
Hecla  and  Fury  Strait,  and  returned  to  the 
ships  which  were  already  in  dock  for  their 
second  winter.  When  the  third  summer  came, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  health  and  spirits 
of  the  crews  had  so  far  suffered,  that  a  further 
stay  was  not  advisable ;  and  on  the  ships  getting 
loose,  they  steered  for  home,  where  they  arrived 
safely  in  October,  1823,  by  which  time  the  whole 
nation  had  nearly  given  them  up  for  lost. 

During  the  year  1824,  Captain  Lyon  went  out 
in  the  "  Ghiper  "  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
northern  course  of  America.  The  vessel  proved 
deficient  in  sailing  qualities ;  after  running  the 
most  alarming  mks,  and  escaping  more  than 
once  as  by  miracle,  she  was  found  to  be  in  such 
a  crippled  condition  that  an  immediate  return  to 
England  afforded  the  only  chance  of  safety.  The 
return,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  crew, 
was  happily  accomplished. 

In  the  same  year  Parry  again  went  out  with 
the  "Hecla"  and  "Fury,"  aooompanied  by 
Captain  Hoppner  as  second  in  command.  Their 
object  was  to  explore  Prince  Begent's  Inlet. 
•The  season  proved  unusually  severe,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  Parry  could  do  to  get  his  ships  safe 
into  Port  Bowen  before  the  winter  set  in.  With 
the  spring,  surveying  parties  examined  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  and  by  the  19th  of  July  the 
vessels  were  again  afloat,  and  proceeded  to  coast 
North  Somerset ;  but  by  the  28th  of  tiie  month 
they  were  helplessly  encompassed,  their  progress 
stopp^;  the  "Fury"  suffered  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  that  she  had  to  be 
abandoned,  while  her  companion  made  her  way 
home. 

In  1826,  Franklin,  undeterred  by  the  horrors 
of  his  former  expedition,  again  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  American  shores  to  the  north, 
accompanied  by  his  old  companions  Bichardson 
and  Back;  and  taught  precaution  by  sufferu^g, 
he  made  such  preparations  as  the  exigencies  of 
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liie  journey  d^mailded*  The  intestigation  was 
flfttiaiactoTil J  completed,  and  ^e  fact  established 
tibat  the  passage  was  iinpiaeticable  to  yessds  of 

£i  1839-dS,  an  expedition  was  nndertakenbj 
Boss,  with  his  nephew,  in  the  "  Victory."  The 
nephew  discorered  a  tract  of  land  which  he 
named  Boothia  FeHx  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Felix  Booth,  who  bore  ike  expense  oi  the 
ctmse.  The  "  Vietory  "  was  absent  five  years, 
«nd  made  use  of  the  stores  of  the  abandoned 
"  Fury  "  to  snpt>ly  her  wants.  In  her  first  winter 
quarters  she  remained  a  whole  year,  being  set 
£ree  on  l&e  17th  of  September,  1880.  On  the  23d 
of  the  same  month,  after  advancing  three  miles, 
dihe  was  &o£en  in  again  ^r  eleren  months  more. 
Eeleased  on  the  28th  of  August,  1831,  ^e  was 
i^ain  enclosed,  having  advanced  but  ^oror  miles, 
on  the  27th  September.  She  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  crew  took  leave  of  her  in 
April,  1882.  They  proceeded  on  foot  as  ikr  as 
the  K.E.  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  where 
they  made  a  canvas  house,  and  remained  till 
tiie  1st  of  August,  fitting  up  their  boats,  but 
irere  compelled  to  return  and  spend  the  winter 
of  1832*3  on  Fury  Beach.  On  the  15th  of  the 
ibIloiHng  August  tiiey  commenced  their  journey, 
and  succeed^  in  reaching  Kavy  Inlet,  where 
they  fell  in  with  the  "  Isabella,"  of  Hull,  which 
Intmght  them  safely  home. 

In  1836,  Commander  Baek  was  sent  out  again 
in  the  "Terror,"  to  exannne  Regent's  Inlet, 
Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  Back's  Biver,  and  Cape 
Tunmgam.  But  the  "Terror"  got  knocked 
libout  in  the  ice  until,  "crazed,  broken  and 
lekky,"  she  had  to  retutn  home,  whioh  was  not 
eSbcted  without  difficulty. 

It  Was  on  the  26t2i  of  May,  1845,  3iat  Sir 
John  Ffanklin,  fhmidhed  with  two  strong  ves- 
sds,  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  provisioned 
fer  Ihree  vears,  and  manned  with  140  men,  set 
forth  on  mat  expedition,  whose  tragic  result  has 
cast  a  fetal  and  harrowing  gloom  on  the  closing 
years  of  Aitrtic  enterprise.  He  was  .commis- 
sioned to  attempt  the  l9^orth  West  passage,  and 
it  was  hoped,  from  his  well-known  character 
and  elperienee,  that  by  him  the  long^vexed 
question  would  be  decided.  How  this  ex- 
pectation has  been  disappointed  we  need  not 
say.  A  letter,  dated  frcnn  Baffin's  Bay,  July 
12,  1845,  was  the  last  communication  ever 
deceived  fhmi  him  in  England.  His  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  through  Barrow's 
Straits  until  he  teaohed  Cape  Walk^,  and  then 
to  steer  S.V.  direct  fer  Behring's  Straits.  The 
retuxli  of  his  ships  was  confidently  expected  at 
the  dose  of  1847.  In  the  absence  of  sdl  intelli- 
gence concerning  them,  the  brig  "  Plover  "  was 
sent  in  January,  1848,  to  Behnngfs  Straits  to 
render  the  aid  tiiey  might  require  in  case  they 
had  made  the  passage  ^—  a  duty  whidi  1h^ 
"Fldver*'  nnfm*tititotely  wta  &ot  destined  to 
fdlfil.  InMa^of  the8fttiMyear,wlQleVess6la 
^«rl*fe  in  tiWptoatlon  to  carry  Sir  J.  C.  Boss  to, 


their  rescue,  Franklin's  old  friand  BJehajdiwt 
and  Mr.  Bae  commenced  an  investigation  of  the 
coast  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Oc^jMmmie 
Rivers — a  search  which  was  extended  in  1851 
to  WoUaston  Land ;  but,  as  w«  all  know,  with- 
out the  desired  success.  Sir  James  C.  Boss,  in 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator,"  sailed  in 
June,  1848.  These  ships  entered  Barrow's 
Strait,  and  examined  it  nearly  as  fer  as  Wel- 
lington Channd,  when  they  were  driven  to 
winter  quarters.  The  explorers  estabHshad 
themselves  at  Leopold's  Island,  not  fer  from  the 
quarters  occupied  by  Franklin  two  winters 
before,  though  frt>m  some  fatality  they  feiled  in 
discovering  them.  On  getting  clear  of  ike  ice 
in  1849,  Sir  J.  C.  Boss  prepan^d  to  resume  his 
route,  but  before  anything  could  be  decided  on, 
the  loose  ice  came  driving  around  tiiem  and  set^- 
tled  into  a  solid  mass,  and  by  l^e  b^inning  e£ 
September  the  whole  of  Barrow's  Strait  was  im- 
passable. Hardly  had  the  bold  crews  -pteptnd 
to  settle  themselves  fer  another  winter,  when 
they  discovered  to  their  dinnay  that  the  ioe  by 
which  they  were  fest  bound  was  drifting  to  ike 
east  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  destruction  on  the  western 
coast.  From  this  danger  they  were  saved  by 
what  appeared  a  miracle  of  Frovidmioe;  anid 
they  steered  for  Ikigland,  where  their  pro- 
longed absence  had  caused  much  anliety.  The 
"  Korth  Star,"  a  small  vessel  sent  with  provi- 
sions for  Sir  J.  C.  Boss,  had  a  similar  and 
equally  narrow  escape. 

In  1860,  the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investiga- 
tor" were  sent  out  again  to  Behring's  Straits, 
underCaptainCollinson  and  CommaaderMK)liiB; 
and  an  efficient  force  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay. 
This  year  no  less  than  ten  vessels  were  engi^;ed 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  Franklin.  They  wece-^ 
a  squadron  conristing  of  the  "  Besolute ;  "  the 
"Assistance,"  Captain  Ommanney;  and  two 
steam-tugs,  the  "  Intrepid  "  and  "  Pioneer,'  ^ 
under  the  commflmd  of  Captain  Austin-— tiie 
"Lady  Franklin"  and  the  "So^iia"  unler 
Mr.  Penny— the  "Felix"  and  the  "Mary" 
under  Sir  John  Boss— two  American  vessds,  the 
"  Bescue  "  and  "  Advance  "—besides  these  waa 
the  "  Prince  Albert,"  a  small  sailing  vei^el,  un- 
der Commander  Forsyth. 

Captain  Austin's  squadron  reached  l^e  en- 
trance to  Lancaster  Sound — Penny  kteping  pue 
with  them.  There  they  separated,  and  (^nnan- 
ney  proceeding  in  ^e  "Assistanoe"  had  Hie 
good  fortune  to  discover  the  fixBt  traces  (^Frank- 
lin's Eiqiedition.  These  were  the  site  of  as. 
encampment  marked  by  fragments  of  paper, 
bones,  empty  tins,  staves,  eiids  <^  navy  tope^  a 
shed,  a  ferge,  a  little  garden  filled  wxtii  moaB 
and  such  flowers  as  would  grow  in  that  bls^ 
air— and  tile  graves  of  thne  sailors,  twt>  Anud. 
the  "  Erebus  "  and  one  firom  the  "  Terrar." 

The  urinter  was  no^  iq^tfoidhing.  P«aay 
pjiisd  up  W^lingtttt  Ohittnal,  but  ^rm  afeMMid 
by  a  barrier  of  io»«    Hko   "Lftdy^lMdcbtf- 
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and  ^'Bophia"  took  up  quarters  in  AsBistance 
Harbour,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John 
Boss  in  the  '^  Felix ; "  and  Austin's  squadron 
beeame  fixed  in  a  floe  between  Comwallis  Land 
atad  Oriffith's  Island.  The  ''Prince  Albert" 
retomed  home,  and  the  American  vessels  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same,  but  were  miserably 
OBB^t  in  the  pack,  where  ihey  were  imprisoned 
ibr  eight  months,  oi^y  reaching  New  Yoric  in 
the  Ic^owing  October,  after  suffering  unheard-of 
hardships.  The  seven  English  ships  passed  the 
winter  as  oamfbrtably  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
vndor  such  a  sky,  busying  themselves  in  any  oc- 
Mpatkm  or  device  likely  to  forward  the  object 
of  their  enterprise ;  they  trapped  foles,  and  set 
them  loose  with  intelligenoe  contained  in  a  collar 
round  their  neeks ;  they  sent  off  carrier  pigeons 
nnilarly  laden ;  and  ^ey  eagerly  pursued  such 
iports  and  recceations  as  tended  to  preserve  their 
hsalth  and  iqiirits.  With  the  advanoe  of  spring, 
iMging  parties  wue  sent  out  in  every  direction; 
and  neither  seal  nor  perseverance  was  lacking 
in  oarrying  out  the  search.  Penny,  in  a  boat, 
penetrated  Queen's  Channel  as  feu*  as  Baring 
Ldand  and  Cape  Beechor,  but  was  compelled  to 
tam  back  for  want  of  equipments.  He  fedled 
in  pemaadiBg  Captain  Austin  that  Pranklin  had 
gone  by  that  route;  and  as  nothing  oould  bo 
dme  without  that  officer's  consent,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rotom  with  the  squadron,  which  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  enter  Smitiii's  and  Jones' 
Seun^  se^ed  for  England. 

The  "  Prince  Alb^ "  meanwhile  had  come 
home,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  fitting  h^  out 
a§ain,  and  plaemg  her  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Keanedy,  with  Lieutenant  Bellot,  as  second  in 
command — a  man  whose  noble  self-devotion  and 
nd  hbd  hove  endeared  his  memory  to  every 
ftigliihman,  The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
examine  B^^t's  Inlet  and  the  coast  of  North 
Somoraet.  The  progress  of  the  **  Prince  Albert" 
was  ftoppml  by  a  barrier  of  ice  across  Barrow's 
Streiti,  and  she  had  to  take  temposrary  refuge 
in  Port  Bowen.  It  not  being  desirable  to  winter 
heee,  Kennedy,  with  four  men,  crossed  to  Port 
Leopold,  to  reoocmoitre.  On  attempting  to  re- 
ten,  thev  found  their  passage  cut  off  by  the 
iee,  whic^  yet  abounded  in  figures  which  they 
could  not  pass  on  foot  They  had  to  spend  the 
Bight  with  no  other  shelter  than  the  boat.  The 
BttiEt  rnQtning  they  discovered  that  the  ship  had 
diaq^peaied,  having  drifted  down  the  inlet.  For- 
tmately  tk^  £»und  j^ovisions  at  tiie  depot  at 
Whakr  Pomt,  and  they  prepared  bravely  to 
winter,  byfittmg  up  the  launch  whioh  had  been 
left  with  the  stores,  §or  an  abode.  Por  five 
weaiB  tfan  htUe  party  i^  strag^krs  made  their 
home  in  the  beat,  and  had  resigned  themselves 
to  thttt  M^,  when  ob  the  17th  of  October 
Bi&ot  ttppeared,  wi^  seven  oi  the  crew,  who 
hfld  draped  the  icily-b^at  with  them  aU  the 
WffiroBk  Batty  ^  aoi  iifaided  iham  back  lo 
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routine  of  business  and  amusement,  varied  by 
the  music  of  a  barrel  organ  which  the  Prince 
consort  had  presented  to  tibem  on  their  depar- 
ture. On  the  25th  of  February  the  expedition 
they  had  contemplated  set  out.  It  consistod  of 
Kennedy,  Bellot  and  six  men,  with  four  sledges, 
two  of  which  were  drawn  by  Esquimaux  d^, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  men.  With  IMs 
equipment  they  pursued  their  explorations  for 
ninety-seven  days,  and  performed  a  journey  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  without  illness  or  accident. 
After  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  the  ''  Prince 
Albert"  repaired  to  Cape  Riley,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  Aberdeen,  which  she  reached  on  the 
7th  October,  1852,  with  her  full  complement  of 
men. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  Captain  Inglefield,  in 
the  small  screw  schooner  ''  Isabel"  made  an  ad- 
venturous, and  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
a  successful  cruise.  Pui^^ing  up  Smith's  Sound, 
which  had  baffled  Captain  Austin,  he  proved  it 
to  be  a  noble  channel  opening  in  all  probability 
into  the  Polar  Ocean — and  entered  Jones'  Sound 
fjEir  enough  to  see  it  expand  into  a  wide  Mth, 
though  driven  back  thence  by  contrary  winds 
and  ice.  On  his  return  he  communicated  his 
intelligence  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron, 
and  arrived  at  home  safely  after  an  absence  of 
four  months. 

Captain  Inglefield' s  second  cruise  in  tho 
**Ph(Bnix"  in  1853  was  equally  successful,  but, 
as  every  one  deplores,  was  fatal  to  poor  Bellot, 
who  fdl  through  a  fissure  in  the  ice,  and 
perished.  On  her  return  the  "  Phoenix"  brought 
home  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  the  bearer  of  Captain 
M'Clure's  despatches,  and  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  performed  the  North  West  passage,  having 
entered  the  Arctic  r^ons  by  Behrin^s  Straits, 
and  quitted  them  by  Baffin's  Bay !  Crcsswi^ 
was  sent  home  with  the  sailors  who  had  suffered 
firom  the  climate,  but  left  his  Commander  in  the 
**  Investigator"  determined  to  complete  tho 
passage. 

We  must  return  now,  to  track  as  briefly  as 
kmay  be  the  course  of  the  **  Investigator. " 
This  ship,  with  the  "Enterprise"  it  will  be 
remembered,  w^it  out  in  1850  to  attempt  the 
passi^  by  Behring's  Straits.  The  two  parted 
company,  and  the  "Investigator"  worked  her 
way  along  the  edge  of  the  pack.  On  the  8th  of 
August  a  party  who  landed  feU  in  with  some 
Esquimaux,  who  showed  by  their  astcmishment 
at  the  sight  of  the  ship,  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  Franklin.  On  the  24th  t^ey  ap- 
proached Port  Warren,  and  the  landingi  party 
observed  a  man  among  the  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  brass  button  of  European  make  su^nded  at 
his  ear.  This  excited  hopes  and  led  to  an 
anxious  inqmry,  which  MLed,  however,  in  esta- 
blishing the  slightest  c<»nexion  with  Franklin's 
M».  On  the  6th  of  September  the  excit^nent 
was  lenewed  by  ih&  sight  of  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and aome  wka^  figures  movsng  a^out  at  agreat 
diBtaite.    On  ex nmiimtwn  tfaa  smoke  was'  found 
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to  proceed  from  some  solphnrio  monnds,  and  the 
white  figures  were  resolved  into  deer.  When 
winter  came  the  "  Investigator"  foimd  harbour- 
age on  the  east  coast  of  Pnnce  of  "Wales'  Strait, 
and  there  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
following  July.  Sledging  parties  went  out,  but 
found  no  trace  of  the  missing  vessels,  and  they 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  Franklin  had 
not  penetrated  to  these  regions. 

lie  ice  yielded  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  "Investigator,"  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  crushed  by  a  floe,  pursued  her  way,  sail- 
ing southward  to  round  Cape  Lambton,  and 
then  northward  along  the  western  shore  of 
Baring  Island.  On  the  20th  August  they 
were  driven  between  the  ice  and  the  beach  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Alfired's  Cape,  and 
lay  there  till  the  29th,  when  they  had  again  a 
narrow  escape  from  utter  destruction.  For  a 
month  they  were  harassed  by  the  most  dismal 
perils,  while  creeping  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Baring  Island,  where  they  anchored  at  length 
in  a  cove  which  they  appropriately  named 
**  Mercy  Bay."  Here  they  passed  their  second 
winter,  availing  themselves  of  the  game  with 
which  the  district  abounded.  During  April 
M^Clure,  with  a  sledge  party,  made  an  excursion 
to  Winter  Harbour,  on  Mel^iUe  Island,  where  the 
"Hecla"  and  "Griper"  wintered  in  1819-20. 
The  summer  when  it  came  brought  them  no 
release — the  ice  maintained  its  firm  surface,  and 
another  winter's  captivity  had  to  be  endured  on 
the  same  spot.  They  kept  their  Christmas  man- 
fully, with  venison  and  plum-puddings — ^buttiie 
health  of  the  crew  began  to  fail,  and  the  com- 
mander therefore  sent  forward  the  invalids,  while 
they  were  yet  able  to  move,  under  Lieutenant 
Cresswell — and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  fell  in  with 
the  "  Phcenix  "  and  were  conveyed  safely  home. 

On  the  21  st  of  April,  1852,  a  squadron  under 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  set  sail.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  distinguished  himself,  in  no  very  envi- 
able way,  by  the  abandonment  of  five  ships,  well- 
provisioned  and  in  good  condition,  was  commis- 
sioned to  prosecute  the  search  affcei^  Franklin^ 
and  to  carry  relief  to  the  long-absent  crews  of 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator."  His 
ships  were  the  "Assistance"  and  "Eesolute," 
commanded  by  himself  and  Captain  Kellett; 
two  steam-tugs,  "  Intrepid  "  and  "  Pioneer"  and 
the  "  North  Star,"  under  Commander  Pullen. 
They  reached  Beechey  Island  together,  when  Sir 
E.  Belcher  proceeded  up  Wellington  Channel 
with  the  "  Assistance  "  and  "  Pioneer,"  while 
Kellett,  with  the  two  other  vessels  went  to  Mel- 
ville Island  to  carry  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
CoUinson's  ships.  In  September  they  had  to 
cut  their  way  into  winter  quarters;  and  even 
before  August  was  out  the  "Assistance"  and 
"  Pioneer  "  were  frozen  up  in  Northumberland 
Sound,  where  they  remained  till  the  following 
July.  The  "  Eesolute  "  was  no  sooner  in  winter 
quarters,  than  Commander  M'dintock  set  out 
to  conr^  provisions  acaxww  Melville  Island  to 


form  a  depot  at  Heda  and  Griper  Bay  for  the 
spring  travelling  parties.  The  journey  docapied 
nineteen  days,  &ough  the  distance  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-srz  miles.  At  the  same  time  otiier 
depots  were  laid  down  in  other  directions.  One 
party  under  Lieutenant  Mecham,  on  their  retnzn 
to  the  ship,  brought  documents  from  M^Clure, 
which  they  had  found  at  Wintw  Harbour, 
establishing  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  tibe 
North  West  passage,  and  giving  intdligeooe  of 
the  "  Investigator." 

As  the  winter  waned,  preparaticms  were  made 
for  spring  journeys ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Marcih 
Pym  started  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy  to  carry  help 
to  the  "  Investigator."  A  month  later  ttucee 
expeditions  set  forth  in  different  directions  to 
prosecute  the  search  for  Franklin.  While  liiese 
several  parties  were  absent,  however,  the  dew 
of  the  "Resolute"  who  remained  with  the 
vessel  were  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a 
wasted,  way-worn,  haggard  and  phantom- 
looking  band,  who  came  wandering  draamilj 
and  bewildered  like  ghosts  from  t^  land  of 
shadows.  It  was  M'Clure  and  his  heroic  crow, 
who  had  abandoned  their  ship  after  three  long 
years  of  imprisonment — and  it  need  not  be  said 
how  hearty,  hilarious  and  jovial  was  their  re- 
ception by  the  brother  tars  of  Old  England. 

The  es^oring  parties  returned  safiB  and  well, 
after  the  accomplishment  of  herculean  labonn; 
but  no  sign  nor  trace  of  the  long-lost  expedition 
rewarded  their  exertions.  The  parties  sent  oat 
by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  who  shared  their  perils,  met 
with  no  better  success. 

The  summer  of  1853  was  late.  The  ships  in 
Wellington  Channel  were  released  in  July,  but 
the  "  Eesolute  "  and  her  tender  were  only  fireed 
on  the  18th  August.  Bri^,  however,  was  the 
relief  to  all,  as  the  whole  were  q)eedily  con- 
fined again  for  another  wmter.  Kothing  of 
note  now  occurred  imtil  April,  1 854,  when  Ceu- 
tenant  Mecham  set  out  to  visit  Priinoe  of  WaW 
Inlet.  Arriving  at  Princess  Boyal  Islands  oo 
the  4th  May,  he  tiiere  found  a  doeumoit, 
stating  that  the  "Enterprise"  had  in  1851 
passed  up  the  Strait  to  Point  Peel,  had  wintend 
in  1851-2  in  lat.  70  d^.  35  min.,  long.  117 
d^.  40  nun.  W.,  and  that  informa^n  of  her 
movements  would  be  found  upon  an  islet  in  lat 
71  deg.  36  min.,  long.  119  deg.  W.  Tif» 
documents  were  sought  and  fofond,  and  detailed 
the  track  of  the  "  Enterprise;"— the  latest 
among  them,  bearing  date  27th  August,  ISdS, 
reported  all  on  board  in  good  health.  Meokam's 
party  encountered  great  hardships  on  their  re- 
turn, and  many  of  them  were  afflicted  viih 
snow-blindness.  On  reaching  their  quarten  on 
the  27th  of  May,  they  there  ibund  directions  far 
them  to  go  on  to  Beechey  Island — Sir  E.  Belch© 
having  given  orders  to  abandon  the  "  Besobite  " 
and  "Intrepid."  They  reached  Beechey  Island  on 
the  12th  of  June,  aU  in  good  healthy  but  mvxt 
fatigued,  having  tzavelled  thirteen  hundred  mi» 
over  snow  and  ice  in  aeventydi^.    Aiitsnmj 
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iBland  they  had  left  a  coinmanic^tion  for  Col- 
Imaon,  apprismg  him  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  adyising  him  by  no  means  to  proceed  east- 
ward, bat  to  return  by  Behring's  Straits. 

The  "North  Star,"  which  had  been  left  at 
feeohey  Island  as  a  depot  ship,  was  now  filled 
with  the  crews  of  the  "  Investigator,"  • "  Re- 
sohte "  and  "  Intrepid,"  and  on  the  25th  of 
Angast  Sir  £.  Belcher  gave  orders  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  ''Assistance"  and  "Pioneer," 
which  had  been  fixed  in  the  ice  since  the  pre- 
ceding Sept^nber.  Sir  Edward,  it  would  seem, 
holds  an  equal  rank  among  Arctic  navigators  to 
that  which  Falstaff  held  among  the  captains  on 
Kirewsbury  field-rhe  led  his  ships  "  where  they 
got  well  peppered,"  and  there  he  left;  them  to 
their  £Eite.  Pive  capital  ships,  which  cost  the 
oomi^,  taking  their  stores  into  account,  pro- 
bably some  hahf  million  of  money,  were  doomed, 
by  Ihe  commander  to  whom  they  were  intrusted, 
to  rot  and  moulder  in  the  icy  solitudes  of  the 
Pole— a  memorial,  so  long  as  they  last,  of  any- 
thing excqit  the  dogged  'courage,  perseverance 
and  self-devotion  of  ^e  British  sailor. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the 
"  Enterprise  has  not  shared  the  fiite  either  of 
the  "Investigator"  or  of  Belcher's  squadron. 
8he  arrived  safe  in  Port  Clarence,  Behring's 
Struts^  CoUinson  having  probably  discovered 
the  dooumenta  left  by  Mecham,  and  acted  upon 
their  advice — ^he  lost  three  of  his  crew. 

Per  the  present  the  search  for  Franklin  has 
ended  on  our  part  with  the  untoward  consum- 
mation of  B^cher's  expedition;  but  the  "Ad- 
vanee,"  the  Am^can  vessel  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Gnnnell  in  1850,  has  again  been  dispatched  by 
the  same  philanthropic  gentleman,  to  renew  the 
search  by  means  of  dog  sledges,  and  a  light  boat 
^Hnoh  may  be  propelled  either  on  ice  or  water. 
Prom  the  report  of  Dr.  Eae,  which  reached  this 
country  in  October  last,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
little  but  disappointment  can  result  from  a 
search  in  the  direction  in  which  the  American 
par^  are  proceeding.  Dr.  Eae's  report  is  &- 
nxiHar  to  moat  of  our  readers,  and  we  need  not 
therefore  give  it  at  length.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  sad  intelligence  it  conveys : — 
Bae  states  that  he  learned  ^m  some  Esquimaux 
in  Pelly  Bay,  that  a  party  of  white  men  had 
perished  from  want  of  food  some  distance  to  the 
westward.  He  subsequently  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  which  pLeuies  l^e  £eite  of  a  portion, 
if  not  an,  of  the  then  survivors  of  Franklin's 
party  beyond  a  doubt  He  learned  that  in  the 
^ODg  of  1850  a  party  of  white  men  were 
waodetjiig  about  in  search  of  food,  having 
lost  their  ahipt  in  the  ioe— that  at  a  later  date 


the  bodies  of  some  thirty  were  found  at  about  a 
day's  journey  to  the  north-west  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  some  lying  in  a  tent,  others  underw 
a  boat — one  was  supposed  to  be  an  officer. 
From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  corpses,  and  the 
contents  of  the  kettles,  it  was  evident  that  the 
poor  fellows  had  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  to 
prolong  existence.  Bae  purchased  of  the  Es- 
quimaux a  number  of  the  articles  found  with 
the  bodies  of  the  white  men — and  these  place 
the  fact  of  their  forming  a  division  of  Franklin's 
party  beyond  a  doubt.  None  of  the  Esquimaux 
with  whom  Rae  conversed  had  seen  the  bodies, 
but  had  received  their  information  and  the 
relics  which  they  bartered  from  their  country- 
men who  had. 

The  melancholy  detail  may  end  here.  It 
will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask,  What 
became  of  the  remainder  of  Franklin's  party? 
Dr.  Eae's  discovery  accounts  but  for  little  more 
than  thirty,  and  tiiey  went  out  a  hundred  and 
forty  strong.  Did  the  mass  of  them  perish  bv 
some  such  fearful  calamity  as  the  "  Investigator  " 
miraculously  escaped  more  than  once?  Were 
the  vessels  crushed  beneath  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  some  toppling  floe?  or  nipped  in  the 
closing  ice-field  ?  or  wrecked  miserably  in  some 
desolating  tempest  ?  A  thousand  such  questions 
might  be  asked — ^but  there  is  none  to  answer 
them — ^the  secret  is  buried  in  the  dead  bosom 
of  the  North,  and  will  not  be  wrenched 
away. 

It  is  given  out  that  a  searching  party  will  be 
organized  this  spring  to  proceed  overland  to  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  melancholy  consummation 
described  in  Dr.  Rae's  Report — and  by  this 
means  it  is  thought  that  definite  tidings  may  be 
obtained  of  Franklin's  fate.  When  that  is  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  era  of  Arctic  exploration  will  have 
expired — and  that  neither  the  money  nor  the 
brave  men  of  the  nation  will  again  be  squan- 
dered on  profitless  attempts.  The  North  West 
passage  has  been  at  length  accomplished,  but 
only  by  the  crew  of  a  single  vessel,  not  by  the 
vessel  itself;  and  we  know  enough  by  this  time 
of  the  Arctic  seas  to  pronounce  deflidtely  that 
for  all  practically  useful  purposes  their  navi- 
gation is  hopeless.  During  the  long  series  of 
years  that  this  desperate  enterprise  has  been 
deluding  our  best  and  bravest  with  visionary 
hopes  of  success,  science  has  made  siich  gigantic 
advances  in  all  other  directions,  that  success, 
were  it  now  achieved,  would  be  of  no  real  value ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  well  desist  from  an 
attempt  by  which  nothing  but  suffering  and 
defeat  is  to  be  won« 
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Ukums  our  memory  Mis  ui,  it  was  Lord  Baoon 
who  said  that  '*  CUrfffmen,  of  all  that  can  read 
and  write,  take  the  worst  measure  of  human 
a£Burs."  We  have  just  met  with  a  notable  illus* 
tration  of  a  saying. which  is  as  true  to-day  as 
ever  it  was. 

The  nominal  tMoher  of  religion  is  too  off»n 
only  a  prof$99or  and  tmikn-  of  pieUim,  rather 
than  of  religion  in  any  true  Christian  sense; 
and  his  modd  man  is  a  stunted  creature  of  half^ 
.  starved  passions,  warped  sympathies,  and  ex- 
elusive  tastes.  He  is  a  tMag  of  rules  and 
maxims,  rather  than  a  well-developed  human 
being.  His  Christianity  is  a  stiffening  machine 
like 

— *—  a  monitor  in  George's  dayt, 

rather  than  a  holy,  mellowing  influenoe  inter- 
penetrating his  wholid  nature.  He  plucks  out  his 
right  eye  hefore  it  offends  him  or  his  God,  and 
cuts  off  the  right  arm  which  he  needs  for  daily 
duty.  The  "living  sacrifice"  which  he  pre- 
sents to  "  a  faithM  Creator "  is  maimed  and 
blemished.  In  a  word,  the  model  man  of  your 
average  pietist  is  only  half  a  man. 

We  remember  quite  well  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, and  know  that,  psychologically  as  well 
as  materially,  what  is  gained  in  depth  must  be 
lost  in  breadth,  when  l^re  are  impassable  limits 
in  the  case.     We  believe  right  heartily,  and 
reverently  too,  in**  the  indkiduuUiy  of  the  in- 
dividual;"   and  we  honour  the  character  and 
*'  mission  "  of  those  in  whom  certain  elements  of 
our  common  humanity  so  preponderate  as  to  give 
the  decided  pietistic  bent.     These  brethren  and 
sisters  of  eurs  have  a  special  work  to  perform  in 
society,   and  we  respect  both  them  and  their 
labours.    But  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  exolusiveness,  and  we 
^ould  like  to  see  i^eim  aware  of  the  dang^s  of 
their  peculiar  temperament — aware  that  though 
piety    be    inseparable    from  Christianity,    the 
pietist  ex  profeeso  is  only  one  variety  of  the 
great  race  CHMsnAir ;  a  variety,  like  the  others, 
of  separate  utility  only  as  a  provisional  great 
feet  untQ  we  all  arrive  at  the  "  perfect  man," 
"the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the"  Divine 
IdeaL    This  once  recognised,  dogmatism  would 
"  die  the  death,"  the  rule  of  oidture  would  be 
"give  and  take,"  and  we  should  aU  oonfoss  that 
Otir  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 
Said  the  glowworm  to  the  nightingale : — 
Did  you  admire  my  lamp  (quoth  he), 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For,  'twas  the  selftame  Power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine. 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night. 


Let  us  not  be  told  that  "the  lete  €ti  Oed 
should  possess  aU  hearts  alike;"  for  the  diitiiie- 
tion  we  make  is  not  between  degrees,  but 
between  intensity  and  diffusion;  and  we  are 
about  to  {HTotest  in  the  name  of  a  bratidi  of 
literature  most  important  to  human  wel^ne 
under  a  Christian,  or  any  other  r^me,  against 
what  we  consider  an  abuse  of  special  gift  aad 
privilege  in  a  member  of  a  class  whose  dharaoier 
and  ftmctions  we  respect 

It  is  our  intention,  fixHu  time  to  time,  to  in- 
l3X)duce  the  readers  of  these  papers  to  some  of 
the  best  novels  and  romanoee. — ^We  chanoed  to 
find  on  a  Mend's  table,  the  other  day,  a  Dis- 
course by  a  Dissenting  Clergyman  of  staodiiig 
and  character,  headed  "  Works  of  Fiotioa." 
We  reed  it,  with  ever-increasing  amazement,  to 
the  end.    The  result  being  tluit  we  were  led 
into  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  as^ount  of 
mistake  and  exclusive  pre-judgment  upon  a  vital 
topic,  which  we  had  thought  could  nevef  exist 
among  men  of  intelligence  and  education,  in  these 
reading,  thinking  times.    Here,  said  we  to  out- 
selves,  is  a  gentleman,  whose  **  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,"  a  man  of  reading,  Gxgenexkce, 
and  influenoe,  discoursing,  with  the  imng^t  atid 
logic  of  a  C^adband  (and  little  more),  to  young 
England,  in  dispraise  of  the  imagiuative  IHera- 
tnre  of  incident ;  and  upon  reflection,  we  fonad 
reason  to  fear  that,  ^ough  the  lecture  was  de- 
livered in  1847,  it  might  be  tak^i  as  an  aoenrBie 
*' presentment"  of  the  opinions  of  the  kigor 
portion  of  the  so-called  ''religious  world"  aboat 
works  of  fiction  in  general,  at  the  preaeai  i 
ment.    We  may  be  doing  the  good  cause 
humble  service,  we  said,  if  we  introduce  eae  ai 
the  topics  of  these  papers  by  clearing  the  way 
of  such  obstructions  as  Ihe  discourse  belra«  os 
might  be  supposed  to  create  in  maay  oandid 
minds  of  the  submissive  order.    And  assaredly 
we  diall  be  doing  modem  asceticism  no  ia|iistMe, 
if  we  deal  with  it  in  the  person  of  an  advoeMe 
whose  general  tal^it  and  chafaoter  are  so  wodl 
recognised. 

The  rei^eoted  Lecturer  (of  whom  we  wvald 
bespeak  pardon  at  the  outset,  for  any  fireedoflas 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed)  oenfeasea  to 
**  want  ci  preparation,"  for  this  speciio  lecture; 
but  as  he  adds  tliat  he  has  **  ^ttcmghi  Bttrnmewhrnt 
deeply"  upon  the  whole  subject,  we  may  — ■"■ji^ 
hie  concliMk>n8  to  be  deliberate  and  daeurve. 
Under  the  title  "  works  of  fietien,"  ho  does  mot 
include  such  works  as  Mere's  **  Utopia,"  "  Chill- 
liver's  Travels,"  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or 
**  simple  tales,  where  the  narrative "  is  merety 
a  v^i^  for  the  sentiment.  He  means  to  deei^- 
nate  "  the  whole  round  of  novels  and  romances, 
all  those  works  of  which  incident  oonstitiites 
tiie  staple  "  and  Oiq  '*  attraction."    This  would 
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take  in  CSiarlee  Lamb's  "Bosamimd  Gray/'  Gold- 
•rnith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Si  Pierre's  "Paul 
and  Yirginia,"  Fouqu^'s  "Undine,"  Dickens' 
"Coppertfield,"  Thackeray's  "Esmond,"  Wilkie 
Collins'  "Basil,"  along  with  "Jane  Eyre," 
"Buth,"  "The Head  of  the  Family,"  and  so 
on — som0  immortal,  all  high-olaas,  works  of  art 
And  the  judgment  pcueeed  is,  "  that  in  no  eaee 
«r$  tuth  wtrh  leiufioM;  in  moit  eases  they  are 
kmrmfid;  and  that  all  wim  and  considerate  men 
wtU  do  well  mi  only  to  n^lect,  but  to  set  them- 
oekee  in  opposition  to  them*"  We  are  then  in- 
dulged with  answers  to  "those  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  &Your  of  works  of  fiction" — 
''thoee  argoments"  heing  either  essentially 
puerile  and  feeble,  or  so  stated  by  the  Lecturer 
as  to  i^ypear  so; — ^not  intentionally,  but  ap- 
parently ^m  ignorance  that  anything  better 
was  to  be  said.  But  let  us  proceed  to  make  a 
few  eomments. 

I.  Onr  first  obeeryation  is  this :  That  thou^ 
the  snlxxrdination  of  incident  to  sentiment  in 
works  of  fiction  may  be  superficially  greater  or 
lesBy  yet  that,  fttndamentally,  a  work  of  "  inci- 
duLt"  18  necessarily  a  vehicle  for  "sentiment," 
wbaterer  its  merits  may  be.  By  whi6h  we 
meoBy  not  merely  that  it  must  "  influence "  a 
reader's  mind  for  good  or  evil,  but  that  the 
namtian  of  (so-called)  fictitious  incident  is  one 
of  ths  natural  and  everlastingly  necessary  deve- 
l<^)fmeDts  of  the  God-bestowed  gift  which  makes 
the  Teaoh«r.  The  Eomanoe  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  IXovek  of  to-day,  are  only  different 
£on&8  <^  the  primeval  Parable ;  forms  varying 
and  underigoing  modification  in  accordance  with 
th«  increasing  complexities  of  human  life,  and 
noeoaBorily  dissimilar  to  the  simple  ficUcms  of  a 
ample  age,  when  human  iniellectation  was  more 
direoty  more  concentrative,  and  more  regularly 
addtesaed  to  simple  moral  problems.  All  life  is 
teaching,  whether  we  will  or  no;  consciously 
or  nneonsckmsly,  the  story-teller  (when  he  does 
his  work  spontaneously)  weaves  what  he  has 
ksnied  into  an  imaginary  web  of  life  external 
to  hunsdf,  parable,  romance,  or  novel;  and 
prophet,  bard,  troubadour,  or  (printing  being 
rifift)  literary  man, — he  is  a  teacher  through  in- 
cidfloat,  whiah  is  thought,  or  sentiment,  or  both, 
in  action.  Apparent  remoteness  of  sentiment 
from  incidetU  may  he  the  consequence  of  complexity 
ef  gtrmHwrOy  and  noi  of  aetuaf  disruption.  Is  the 
"  Biideof  Lammermoor  "  a  "  simple  "  story  ?  Is 
its  **  flti^^  "  incident  or  sentiment  ?  The  Celes- 
tial artait  painted  a  chanticleer,  and  wrote  under- 
oeaai,  "  This  is  a  Cook."  Lucy  Ashton's  "  Tak' 
up  jonr  bonnie  bridegroom"  means — ^Do  not 
j^Bj  at  Providence;  though  Scott  neither  wrote, 
nor  peahapa  felt,  that  he  was  going  to  point  that 
lenen,  as  a  Judean  prcmhet  might  have  contem- 
plated ddiveringaparaUe.  Is  Dickens'  "Christ- 
mas Carol"  a  story  of  sentiment  or  incident  ?  Is 
Itaaeli'6  "Sybil"?  Is  "John  Dra^rton"? 
Ha¥»  not  these  ptoved  vehicles  of  "  sentiment" 
to  Tiexy  many  thousands  of  minds?    Asefficitfit 


vehicles  as  Harriet  Martineau's  beautiful "  BaKm 
Island,"  where  the  parabolic  meaning  shimmers 
lustrously  through  the  veil  ^  incident  ?  "  Per^ 
haps,"  our  lecturer  mighty  ^y,  at  &a  cost  of  his  ' 
distinction — "perhaj»>  but  they  have  dqt^ 
much  harm."     Wej^^U  see  by-and-bye.  .        /  , 

II.  We  intend  yryyt^iM  more  than  a  play 
upon  words,  when  W  say  tflat  fgalfi^i^  ^r^ 
fictitious.  Grief,  anosjx^,.  and  joy,  and  Mi^^ 
and  jfolsehood,  and  cnhi^j^^ai)<|>  great  facttvper-^ 
petually  recurring.  ITpon  ^  ihai  jtij»- the 
human  heart,  the  storyteUer  may  ring  the  changes 
through  thousands  of  combinations,  with  the 
help  of  Edward  and  Helen,  scene  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  he  must  be  real  in  unreality,  or  for- 
feit your  attention.  "We  all  remember,"  says  ^ 
our  Lecturer,  apparently  without  the  least  con-  * 
sciousness  of  the  damning  character  of  the  ad- 
mission he  makes, — 

We  all  remember  how,  in  our  earliest  days,  it  was  a 
familiar  practice  to ''  make  believe,"  The  sool  and  eflsenoe 
of  works  of  fiction  is  to  "  make  beliero  i"  and  he  who  doos 
not,  while  reading  these  works,  cheat  his  intelligence 
into  the  delusion  that  the  narrative  is  real,  will  turn  away 
with  utter  disgust  from  their  study.  When  Richardson 
put  forth  the  earGer  portions  of  his  "  Pamela,"  and  while 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
tale,  he  recdved  numerous  letters  from  th<B  readers  of  the 
work,  entreating  him  to  bring  his  heroine  to  a  happy 
oonclumon,  for  they  felt  that  their  own  happiness  depend^ 
upon  hers.    Poor  things !  &c.  &c.  &c 

Sir  John  Hersohel  teUs  a  story  about  certain 
villagers  who  got  their  blacksmith  to  read  them 
"  Pamela  "  on  the  fine  evenings,  at  the  smithy 
door,  and  when  the  happy  wind-up  came,  went 
and  set  the  church-bells  going,  amid  tears  of 
rapture.  "  Poor  things ! "  our  Lecturer  would 
say ;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  village  was  all 
the  better  for  "  Pamela  "  and  this  delicious  bit 
of  make-believe.  "  Let  them  anatomise  Began." 
There  must  be  a  pulse  or  two  less  in  this  man 
than  in  you  and  me !  "  Handy-dandy,  change 
places ;  which  is  the  *  poor  thong,'  and  whidi 

the ?  "     Does  any  one  think  so  profound  a 

sympathy  with  the  "  fictitious  "  was  implanted 
in  universal  humanity  for  nothing — ^for  no  im- 
portant ends  linking  the  fictitious  with  the  real  ? 

III.  The  cool  superiority  to  obvious  deduc- 
tions with  which,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  tendency  to  "  make  believe"  is  passed  over 
in  its  indestructible  association  wiUi  the  sim- 
plicity, the  spontaneousnoss,  and  comparative 
purity  of  childhood,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  ever  known  to  us  in  our  reading.  "  Maks- 
bmjbvb"— the  tendency  to  representation — ^to 
rd-creation — ^is  the  divinely-laid  foundation  of 
Art  in  all  its  forms,  and  could  as  soon  be  re- 
moved from  its  site  in  the  human  soul,  as  the 
Andes  from  their  continent.  Here  are  two 
fects :— 1st.  There  is  a  capacity  of  finding  satis- 
faction in  that  representation  of  life  which  is 
called  Piction,  in  ev^y  human  soul,  more  or 
less ;  most,  in  women  and  children  (*.«.,  in  those 
who  act  and  are  aotsd  upon  in  the  greateit  de- 
gree thorough  the  feelings,  or  rather  tibose  in 
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whom  the  liaison  between  intellect  and  feeling 
is  most  intimate,  and  character  possesses  the 
greatest  unity).  2d.  In  every  age  of  the  world 
men  and  women  have  been  born  (and  will  be 
bom !)  possessing  special  gifts  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  capacity— gifts  varying  in  excellence 
and  associated  with  varying  degrees  of  conscien- 
tiousness. Net  results  —  writers  of  fiction  by 
hundreds;  readers  of  fiction  by  millions.  Ke- 
quired  by  the  Lecturer — that  you  should  believe 
that  gift  and  capacity  were  intended  to  be 
gagged.  Kational  deduction  made  by  unper- 
verted  common  sense — that  gift  and  capacity 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  culture  of  the  race,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God.  The  only  remaining 
question — ^which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself 
— is,  Shall  the  insolence  of  dogmatic  theology 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  universal  tendencies 
(and  Art,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
sternest  logic),  by  lugging  in  human  depravity 
to  account  for  them  ? 

lY.  The  gentleman  whose  views  we  have 
taken  as  representing  those  of  a  large  class  of 
sincere  but  narrow-minded  and  often  self- 
esteeming  men,  has  the  most  approved  useful- 
knowledge  notions  of  the  Dryasdust  school  of 
thought,  and  treats  with  amazing  ''density" 
and  superciliousness  some  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  ''neither  Bichardson  nor 
Fieldmg  possessed  any  particular  pretension  to 
high  mental  power;"  thinks  he  has  crushed 
Godwin  when  he  says  that  "  he  made  but  an 
indifferent  Dissenting  minister  j"  and  fancies  he 
has  disproved  Scott's  claim  to  intellectual  emi- 
nence when  he  calls  in  the  admission  that  his 
poetry  and  Life  of  Napoleon  are  third-rate.  "We 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes  as  we  read,  and  fear 
our  readers  will  think  we  are  doing  a  stroke  of 
fiction  on  our  own  account.  Said  we  rightly  or 
not,  that  our  ascetic  moralist's  logic  and  insight 
were  here  those  of  a  Chadband  ?  0,  friend !  it 
is  very  easy  work  for  you  to  depreciate  men  like 
Pielding,  Richardson,  and  "Walter  Scott,  at  the 
expense  of  Newton,  Davy,  and  others ;  but  to 
our' thinking,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  He 
only,  knows  who,  of  these  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, has  been  the  greatest.  "We  profoundly 
pity  the  nearsightedness  which  could  lead  a 
teacher  of  religion  into  such  dogmatical  talk 
about  matters  out  of  his  range.  His  idea  of  the 
quarter  in  which  culture  should  begin,  of  the  most 
valuable  sort  of  education,  is  equally  trivial,  and 
of  the  conventicle,  conventicle-ish.  He  deplores 
in  lachrymose  terms  the  ignorance  of  "some 
who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Jeanie  Deans,  who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough." — Grant  us  patience,  ye  gods! 
Jeanie  Deans  !     The  Duke  op  Maslbobott0h  !* 


*  He  porfermad  a  tmfOD,  or  a  oomt-bow;  told  a 
fidtehood  M  hItKk  aa  8t^;  took  a  miitraH,  and  le|t 


Is  it  possible  that  in  this  era  of  grace  there 
lives  the  man  who  does  not  think  that  to  have 
read  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  a  nobler  education  for 
a  human  soul  than  to  have  read  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.^  There  are  those,  says  our 
philosopher,  with  glorious  bathos,  "who  know 
all  about  Tom  Jones ;  hut  of  the  real  Joneses,  the 
true  and  lasting  ornaments  of  the  comitry,  Inigo 
Jones,  or  Sir  William  Jones,  they  know  nothing 
whatever."  "Well,  as  a  respected  Judge  said 
upon  the  bench,  "  some  likes  apples,  some  hkes 
inions ;"  what  fve  say  is,  know  all  about  the 
sham  Jones,  and  "  the  real  Joneses ;"  but  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  we  would  rather  a  child 
of  ours  should  live,  and  love,  and  laugh,  with 
Jeanie  Deans  and  Tom  Jones,  than  know  that 
Inigo  Jones  was  a  respectable  architect  and 
"lasting  ornament,"  or  Sir  "William  Jones  a 
great  linguist  and  man  of  letters.  "  I  know  of 
no  works,"  says  our  censor,  "which  conmmni- 
cate  a  less  amount  of  information  than  works  of 
fiction."  Good  friend,  what  is  your  idea  of 
information  ?  And  is  "  information  "  all  that 
one  has  to  read  for  ?  Are  there  not  sympathies 
to  be  enlarged,  passions  to  be  (not  starved  out, 
but)  Educated  into  healthy  activity,  prejudices 
of  caste  and  circumstance  to  be  corrected? 
"  The  writers  of  works  of  fiction,"  we  are  told, 
"  have  not  been  a  morally  healthy  race  of  men;" 
to  support  which,  we  are  reminded  {int«r  alii) 
that  "  Befoe  was  a  bankrupt y  and  tmee  in  Nev:- 
gate,'  that  Sir  Walter  Soottwas  ** placed  in  painfid 
ciroumstaneesy*  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  ^ 
"  Goldsmith's  mode  of  life  and  thoughts,  wMk 
ioriting  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefieldy  brought  him 
into  those  distresses  from  which  he  was  rescued  hf 
Dr,  Johnson."  We  blush  as  we  read  these  sen- 
tences; our  soul  is  stirred  within  us;  what 
shall  we  say  ?  Por  one  thing, — ^we  have  no 
doubt  poor  Goldy's  name  stands  as  well  in  the 
books  of  the  recording  angel  as  Johnson's.  Por 
another, — the  Artist  (of  whatever  kind)  ift 
necessarily  a  man  of  a  strong  emotional  nature, 
and  liable  to  all  the  errors  mostly  inseparahle 
from  such  a  constitution.  And,  though  it 
shall  never  be  ours  to  prophesy  smooth  things 
to  what  is  called  "  erring  genius  " — may  God 
forbid !  we  utterly  repudiate  the  c<myen- 
tional  test  of  Christian  character,  and  belicre 
that  if  the  Great  Shepherd  were  to-day  to 
call  his  sheep  by  name,  multitudes  would  be 
lovingly  welcomed  to  the  fold,  whose  appearance 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  would  now  dii»olve  any 
Church  in  Christendom. — ^Incidentally,  we  may 
just  add  here  that  we  quite  agree  with  ihe 
author  of  this  discourse  in  his  remarks  on  Scott's 
handling  of  the  Covenanters,  while  we  di^mte 
his  inference  that "  what  is  earnest  and  spiritoal 
in  religion  has  a  tendency  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  tastes,  mental  habits  and  feeUogs,  of 


ber;  betrayed  his  benefiustor,  and  sapported  him,  or 
would  have  murdered  him ;  as  earily  as  he  paid  a  oom* 
pfiment  or  spoke  about  the  weather,  and  witii  no  io«« 
remorie.-^TvAOKBBAT. 
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aU  workfl  of  fiction."    This  is  what  lawyers 
call  colourable,  bat  it  is  not  true. 

We  gladly  accept  fix)m  the  Lecturer  the  often 
proposed  touchstone — that  things  should  be 
measured  by  their  compatibility  with  a  devo- 
tioaal  spirit  or,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
upon  which  the  Divine  blessing  cannot  be  in- 
voked ;  and  we  hope  we  may  appeal  to  the  con- 
sdouaness  of  hundreds  of  readers  whether  they 
have  found  a  reasonable  use  of  works  of  fiction 
impede  the  habitual  <'  Abba,  Pather  "  of  the 
pious  heart,  or  the  contrary.  No  issue  could  be 
more  to  the  point,  we  think ;  and  different  re- 
suUs  %n  the  application  of  it  to  the  present  ques- 
tioH  fMy  come,  not  of  any  radical  moral  differences 
in  those  who  apply  it,  hut  from  a  differ^  blend- 
ing of  moral  and  intellectual  elements.  We  have 
not  space  to  develop  this  proposition,  but  we 
respectfully  beg  that  readers  who  may  disagree 
with  us  on  the  subject  of  works  of  fiction  will 
giro  it  their  watchful  consideration. 

For  brevity's  sake,  we  must  be  abrupt  in 
passing  "from  grave  to  gay ;"  i,e,,  toe  are  going 
to  be  gay ;  the  Lecturer  is  serious  enough,  and 
seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  intense  bathos  of 
what  he  is  saying.  "The  novel  reader,"  he 
says: — 

Tbe  novel  reader  becomes  diaatitfied  with  the  actual 
world ;  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  person  greatly  to  be 
pitied,  and  be  bc^>e8  that  some  splandid  accident  will 
ihow  in  his  way  some  rich  g^tlen^  who  will  make  bis 
fortnne  for  him  suddenly*;  he  fandes  he  shall  shine 
with  todi  splendour  that  all  men  and  maidens  will  look 
on  with  overwhelming  delight  at  his  wisdom  and  glory ; 
^  perhaps  some  sentimental  damsel  conjures  up  bright 
vjskm  that  some  Lord  So-and«So,  or  some  Duke 
^^o-«nd-So,  may  one  day  alight  from  his  carriage,  and 
««»  (/)  9pe<tk  to  her,  and  the  most  wonderful  tilings 
win 


yery  probably,  very;  and  Echo  says.  What 
of  it  ?  "  CJonjuring  up  bright  visions"  is  a  part 
of  every  one's  mental  history,  and  was  intended 
to  be  BO,  for  wise  purposes.  "  I  can  suppose," 
continues  the  discourse — 

1  can  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  has  had 
reeomoiended  to  him  some  work  of  fiction — ^he  does  not 
are  much  about  it — ^it  does  not  commend  itself  to  bis 

Of  course,  he  lays  it  down  in  disgust  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it — 

ffe  Jhuskes  U,     He  has  bad  one  drink  of  the  spirit ; 

be  rnngt  bare  another He  sits  np  late  to  read 

tni  new  novel.  He  wakes  weary  and  unrefresbed — 
^  takes  tbe  book  with  him  in  Ins  pocket — he  looks  at  it 
*  htsauMfcb  hides  it  in  comers — (fearfiUdepramiyf)— 
?«8  in  quest  of  it  at  every  hour  and  opportunity — 
^^^  forgotten  where  he  put  it  f) — be  goes  forth  in  tbe 
»oniing — takes  tbe  wrong  turning— (reoWy,  does  he 
*ov?) — eomes  bade — forgets  half  bis  errand — ^blunders 
tnd  bfets  in  his  books — ^blunders  again — ^eU  in  every' 
^««0y — ^he  is  perfectly  helpless !  Ac  Ac, 


*  Una  tmlv  beart>rending  description  wrought  us  up 
■0  sach  a  ptt4»  that  we  were  compelled  instantly  to  re- 
iere  oar  feeUnga  by  throwing  off  "  A  Model  Story  "— 
^  SB  would  probably  be  produced  |by  a  young  man  in 
^  eicpectacfeioii  of  **  shining  with  sach  sj^endour,"  &c. 


What  a  delidouB  touch  is  that  '^  getting  in 
everybody's  way!"  What  a  picture  it  gives 
you  of  a  young  man  "  expecting  to  shine  with 
splendour,"  and  meanwhile  patiently  enduring 
obloquy  and  cuffing,  because  he  will  follow  his 
nose,  and  won't  mind  his  eye  and  his  neigh- 
boui^s  shins ! 

O,  be  is  fallen  into  a  pit  of  (printer's)  ink. 
That  the  wide  sea  itself  bath  drops  too  few 
To  wash  him  dean  agfun ! 

''  He  is  helpless."     Flounderescat  in  pace  ! 

The  kindest  way  in  which  we  can  at  all 
account  for  the  &ct  of  a  gentleman  of  ability 
and  education  (never  mind  Stiggins)  holding 
views  such  as  we  have  hinted  at  by  our  quotations, 
is,  by  supposing  that  his  ''  set,"  his  studies,  and 
his  professional  ^sition,  have  conspired  to  keep 
a  naturally  timid  or  hard  intellect  out  of  the 
way  of  some  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  Lecturer's  novelist 
is  an  old  Bogie  whose  ''  ingenuity"  he  names  in 
the  same  breath  with  that  of  writers  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  sixpence-widths  and  trainers 
of  Industrious  Fleas ;  and  whose  morals  are  no 
good  after  "bankruptey,"  or  "painful  circum- 
stances." His  Novel-reader  is  an  idiotic  shop- 
boy,  or  a  listless  roui.  His  ideas  of  the  purposes 
for  which  novels  must  be  read  are,  '^  informa- 
tion," and  dogmatic  "morality,"  or  maxim- 
teaching — of  emotional  training  in  other  ways 
he  seems  to  have  no  apprehension.  His  state- 
ments about  novels  are  many  of  them  false, 
or  as  fSor  as  true,  made  in  the  dark,  e,g.y  that 
such  works  always  execute  melodramatic  justice ; 
that  their  characters  are  either  too  good  or  too 
bad ;  and  yet  that  their  tone  is  "  always  below 
the  average  standard  of  morality  in  the  com- 
munity." We  repeat  that  we  take  this  Lecture 
in  hand  for  opening  fire  upon  the  subject  of 
Works  of  Fiction  in  general,  because  we  fear  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  large  numbers  of  sincere  people,  who  err^ 
through  timid  ignorance — as  well  as  of  larger' 
numbers  who  err  through  vulgar  bigotry  and 
self-esteem.  What  we  now  propose  to  do  is  to 
produce  passages,  illustrative  of  our  own  views, 
from  high  class  novels ;  and  set  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  libels  current  among  straitlaced' 
talkers  and  writers. 

Against  the  notion  that  works  of  fiction, 
"  whose  steple  is  incident,"  are  barren  of  in- 
struction, we  set  a  passage  from  Disraeli's 
Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade,  The  lesson  it 
conveys  is  worth  the  labour  of  reading  the  book 
many  times,  and  it  is  profoundly  suggestive. 
Tancred's  "practical  man,"  Baroni,  has  pro- 
cured him  access  to  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ansarey,*  by  pretending  that  Tancred  ia 
"  one  of  us.       Tancred  explains  his  errand : — 

*'  We  are  not  mere  travellers  from  curiosity,  but  men 
who  bare  a  purpose  to  ex^uto.    Tbe  world  tbat,  since 


•  There  are  two  or  three  works  rebiting  to  tbe 
Ansarey,  Anwr^^  or  Anaayrii,  to  be  obtained  at  any 
large  library,  sncb  as  Madie^s. 
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it!  cifitlflft,  faflB  omKd  tha  fpbltwl  sopronaey  of  A^ 
—Hvklch  18  bufc  Mtval,  ilBoe  Ama  it  tb«  oqIt  porticm  of 
tbe  world  which  the  cWtor  of  that  world  has  deigned 
to  visit,  and  va  which  he  haa  conferred  with  man, — U  xm- 
happily  losing  its  fcdth  in  those  ideas  and  convictions  that 
have  hitherto  governed  the  hnman  race.  We  think, 
ibmeiore,  tiie  Sme  has  airived  when  Asia  shoold  make 
one  of  its  periodical  and  appmnted  efforts  to  reassert  thai 
snpremat^.  Bnt  though  we  are  acting,as  we  believe,  under 
a  divine  impulse,  it  is  our  duty  to  select  the  most 
fitting  human  agents  to  aocomplish  a  celestial  mission. 
We  have  thought,  therefore,  that  it  should  devolve  on 
Syria  and  Arabia,  countries  In  which  our  Qad  has  even 
dwelt^  and  with  which  he  has  been  frem  the  earliest  days 
in  dureot  and  regular  eommunicttkxi,  to  undertake  the 
solemn  task.  Two  races  oi  men  alike  free,  one  inhalnt- 
ing  the  desert,  the  other  the  mountains;  untainted  by 
any  of  the  vices  of*  the  plains,  and  the  virgin  vieour  of 
their  intdligence  not  dwarfed  by  the  conventional  super- 
stitions of  towns  and  dties;  one  prepared  at  once  to 
supply  an  unrivalled  cavalry,  the  oth^,  an  anny»  ready 
equipped,  of  intrepid  foot-soldiers, — appear  to  us  to  be 
indicated  as  the  natural  and  united  conquerors  of  the 
world.  We  wish  to  conquer  that  world,  with  angels  at 
our  head,  in  order  that  we  may  establish  the  happiness 
of  man  by  a  divine  dominion,  and  crushing  the  political 
atheism  that  »  now  desoUthig  ezistenee,  utterly  ex- 
tinguish the  grovelling  tyranny  of  self-govemmoit." 
The  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  listened  with  deep 
and  agitated  attention  to  Tancred.  When  he  haa 
concluded,  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I 
believe  also  in  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
our  Asia;  and  since  it  has  ceased,  it  seems  not  to  me 
that  man  and  man*s  life  have  been  eithm  as  great  or  as 
beautiful  as  heretofore.  What  you  have  said  assures  me 
that  it  is  well  you  came  hither.  Bat  when  you  speak  of 
Arabia,  of  what  God  is  it  you  speak  P"  "  I  speak  of  the 
only  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  God  who  spoke 
on  the  Arabian  Mount  Sinai,  and  expiated  our  sins  upon 
the  Syrian  Mount  Calvary.'^  *<  There  is  also  Mount 
Olympus,  which  is  in  Anatolia;  once  the  gods  dwelt 
there."  **  The  gods  of  the  poets,"  said  Tancred.  "  No ; 
the  gods  of  the  people ;  who  loved  the  people ;  and  whom 
the  people  loved."  There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  the 
Queen,  who,  looking  at  her  Minister,  said,  "Noble 
Keferinis,*  the  tiiooghtsof  these  princes  are  divine,  and 
in  every  respect  becoming  celestial  things.  Is  it  well  that 
the  gates  of  the  beautiAil  and  the  sacred  should  be  dosed?" 
"  In  every  sense,  it  is  well,  Irreastible  Queen,  that  the 
gates  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sacred  should  not  be  kept 
dosed."  "Then,  let  them  bring  garlands.  Princes ! " 
the  Queen  continued,  "  what  the  eye  of  no  stranger  has 
locked  upon,  you  shall  now  behold.    This  also  is  Asian 

and  divine." They  stopped  before  a  lofby 

portal  of  bronze,-  evidently  of  andent  art.  This  opened 
into  a  covered  and  excavated  way,  in  some  respects  rimilar 
to  that  which  had  led  them  directly  to  the  castle  of 
Guidarics ;  but,  although  obscure,  not  requiring  artifldal 

l^t^ — ^yet  it  was  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  emerged 
upon  a  platform  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock ;  on  all  sides 

were  steep  dif&,  above  them  the  bright  blue  sky.  The 
ravine  appeared  to  be  closed  on  every  side.  The  opposite 
diff,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  reached  by 
a  winding  path,  presented  at  first  the  appearance  of  the 
front  of  an  andent  temple;  and  Tancred,  as  he 
approached  it,  perodved  that  the  hand  of  Art  had 
asfflsted  the  development  of  an  intimation  of  Nature; 
a  pediment,  a  deep  portico,  supported  by  Ionic  columns^ 
and  a  flight  of  steps,  were  carved  out  of  the  cliff, 
and  led  into  vast  caverns,  whidi  Art  also  had  con- 
verted into  lofty  and  magnificent  chambers.  When  they 
hfkd  mounted  the  steps,  the  (^ueen  and  her  companions 
lifted  their  garlands  to  the  slues,  and  joined  in  a  chorus. 


•  Keferinis  is  a  sort  of  Oriental  Pdomua,  drawn  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 


solemii  and  nelodiMs,  hot  which  did  noi  souid  « tb 
language  of  Syria.  Pasting  thrtnghthepoKioOiTMumd 
found  hunself  apparently  in  a  vast  apartment,  when  he 
beheld  a  strange  spectacle.  At  the  first  ghmoe,  it  leemed 
that,  ranged  on  blocks  of  the  surrounding  mountuni  were 
a  variety  of  sculpture  flgnres,  of  costly  materiak,  sad 
exquisite  beauty;  forms  of  hero(e  nugesty,  and  iM 
grace,  and,  themsdves  serene  and  unimpasJoned*  fS&a% 
the  minds  of  the  beholders  with  awe  and  veneratioiu^ 
If}  was  not  until  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  the  atmospheie, 
and  his  mind  had  in  some  degree  recovered  fwm  thefirA 
strange  surprise,  that  Tancred  gradually  reeogniaed  tlw 
iUr  and  famous  images  over  wUoh  his  yom  had  » 
km^  and  se  early  pondered.  Stole  over  his  t^  the 
oeuntenaskoe  august,  with  the  flowing  beard  and  tbo 
lordly  locks,  subhme  on  his  ivory  throne,  in  one  hand  the 
ready  thunderbolt,  in  the  other  the  cypress  sceptre,  at 
his  Mi  the  watchM  eagle  with  expanded  whigs;— stole 
over  the  sphit  of  the  gazing  pilgrim  eadi  shape  of  that 
refined  and  dagant  hierarchy  made  Ibr  the  wonhtp  ti 
dear  skies  and  sunny  hinds;  goddaas,  and  god,  gcoios, 
and  nymph,  and  faun,— all  that  the  wit  and  heart  of 
man  can  devise  and  create,  to  represent  his  gemua  and 
his  passion — ell  that  the  myriad  developments  of  a  beau- 
tiful  nature  can  require  fbr  thdr  personlficatioB.  A 
beauiifSd  amd  wometimst  JUaherimg  Ught  phtfed  omtke 
smered  ffrwip§  andfigwres,  $(^temng  tke  rtmigm  ef  <iaw. 
and  invaiing  tkenfk  ioitK  as  U  were,  a  oeleHial  vmemeBt. 
"  The  gods  of  the  Greeks !"  excWmed  Tancred.  "The 
gods  of  the  Ansarey !"  said  the  Queen—"  the  goda  of  my 
fytthersV*---'' I <m  fllhd  wiih  a  sweet  cmaxement/* mr- 
mured  Tancred,  "  Lift  w  Hranger  than  I  deemed,  Jfy 
s<mlu,a8iiwere,unephered>"  "Yet,  you  know  them  to  U 
gods ;  and  the  Emir  of  the  Iiebanon  does  910^  know  them  to 
be  gods?"  "I  fed  that  they  are  such,"  said  Fakredeen. 
"  How  is  this,  then  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  How  is  tliia,  that 
you,  the  childbf  a  northern  isle  — "  "Should  recognifle  tie 
Olympian  Jove,"  said  Tancred.  "  It  seems  straijfe,  hot 
from  my  earliest  youth,  I  learned  these  things."  "Ahi 
then,"  murmured  the  Queen  to  herself,  and  with  an  ex-, 
pression  of  the  greatest  satisfaction,  "Darkush  vai 
rightly  informed — he  is  one  of  us."  "  I  behold,  then,  at 
last,  me  gods  of  the  Ansarey,"  said  Fakredeen.  "AH 
that  remains  of  Antioch,  noble  Emir — of  AntjoA  ^ 
superb,  with  its  hundred  towers,  and  its  sacred  groves, 
and  fanes  of  flashing  beauty."  "  Unhappy  Asia!"  ex- 
daimed  the  Emir,  "thou  hast  indeed  £aUen  r  "When 
all  was  over,"  said  the  Queen;  "  when  the  people refoped 
to  sacrifice,  and  the  gods,  indignant,  quitted  the  earth— 
I  hope  not  fbr  ever— the  fhithful  ffew  fled  to  tijese  moon- 
tains  with  sacred  images,  and  we  have  cherished  then. 
I  told  you  we  had  beautiful  and  ooaMwIing  tbcqghti, 

and  more  than  thoughts »    ift 

the  traditions  we  yet  cherish  in  our  acuk  whiet^ 
in  spite  of  our  hard  lives,  preserve  ns  from  being  ta^ 
barians — a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  lofly,  and 
the  divine  hope  that  when  the  rapidly  eonsamnia^ 
degradation  of  Ada  has  been  fulfilled,  mankhid  will 
return  again  to  those  gods  who  made  the  earth  beaatifal 
and  happy  (  and  that  they,  in  their  celestial  merqy,  m^ 
revisit  that  world  which,  without  them«  has  beeome  a 
howling  wilderness."  "  Lady,"  sidd  Tanored,  withmooh 
emotion,  "  we  must,  with  your  permission^  ni$ik  ef  thiH 
things.  My  heart  is  at  present  too  falL"  "Cone 
hither,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  voice  of  great  softneai ;  t» 
she  led  Tancred  aw«y.  They  entered  a  chi^  of  am^ 
smaller  dimensions,  which  might  be  looked  upon  sa  ai^ 
nexed  to  the  cathedral  or  pantheon  which  thfyjwj 
quitted.  At  each  end  was  a  st^itueb  Xhfl|  V^'^ 
before  one.  It  was  not  larger  than  life,  of  vraq^ 
gdd ;  the  odour  purer  than  eoold  poMaUy  he  imaffOi^ 


*  Headers  will  call  to  mind  a  coupled  in  a  lync 
Bigg^— 

^  She  was  wenderfiil  as  gfottoa 
Withrstrange  gods  in  every  noo|c/' 
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k^  IqHM.  UMl  it  Ut^  itriUMd.  that  %t  a  diii^ce  I 
Uw  gtoiffl  eftct  wa»  noi  in  tbe  least  impaired,  '*  Do 
joQ  knoir  tbft  ?"  t»ked  the  Qqaen,  as  she  looked  at  the 
fUtoe^  sod  then  she  looked  at  Tancred.  "  I  recognise 
the  god  of  poKry  and  light,"  nid  Tttncrod,  ^  Phcehns 
Apoio."  *<  Our  god :  the  god  of  the  sacred  grove.  W1k> 
loottiQMiihlmaBddoiihtbiedeitj?''  « Is  this  indeed  the 
%^re,"  nwniived  Tancred»  **  before  which  a  hundred 
iteen  ha?e  bled  ?  before  which  libations  of  honeyed  wine 
were  ponred  firom  golden  goblets  ?  that  lived  in  a  heaven 
of  boense?"  «Ah!  yon  know  all!"  "  An^eh  toaich 
mwMt!'*  ssU  Taoored,  **or  my  hrmin  mil  hum !  And 
wko  '9  tUs?"  '*Oiie  before  whom  the  pilgrims  of  the 
world  oqoe  kneeled.  This  is  the  Syrian  goddess ;  the 
Yenw  of  our  land,  but  called  among  us  by  a  name  which^ 
by  ha  fiivonr,  \  also  bear — ^AflTABTB." 

Our  own  pbilosopliy  n  not  Mr.  Diaraeli's, 
bat  we  fear  we  should  ent^rtam  the  very  un- 
christian feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man  who 
did  not  find  valuable  tea^ng  in  the  above 
icene,  mueh  as  it  suflEiBrs  by  isolation.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  hooks  of  **  Tancred  *'  constitute, 
to  Ufl,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  suggestive 
episode  in  tiic  whole  r^ge  of  fiction.  Insen- 
mAj  taming  over  in  our  mind  the  amount  of 
vanoua  prepi^ration,  extending  over  many  years, 
that  must  have  gone  towards  producing  these 
hundred  pages  or  so,  wo  are  irresisti^  re- 
minded of  Sx^  account  given  by  Mr.^  nilWe 
Collias  of  his  preparation^  for  writing  hia  Basils 
and  we  wiU  venture  to  reproduce  it  here.  Even 
the  intelligent  general  reader  has  little  idea  how 
much  of  tihe  writer's  beat  nature  is  put  into  a 
so-called  "  light  work ;"  and  we  d^  not  forget 
in  a  hurry  our  good  Lectui-er's  allusion  to  fiie 
Industrious  Flea  trainer : — 

In  writing  a  stofy  of  past  thne^,  I  had  been  obliged  to 
go  throogh  carefol  preliminary  training  for  the  task.  In 
writing  a  story  of  present  times,  I  thongiit  it  my  dutv  to 
devote  myself,  before  I  began  work,  to  a  second  training, 
j«t  sa  entfol,, though  of  a  very  diflbrent  nature  from  the 
fint.  As  the  reading  of  past  realities  in  boo^  gave  me 
tbe  materials  for  making  AnUmimit  so  the  reading  of 
present  reaEties  in  men  must  give  me  the  materials  for 
making  B<mL  Industry  in  collecting  useful  informa- 
tion, ^Kgenoe  in  'selecting  it,  and  care  and  intelligence 
in  Qihig  it,  were  jtnt  as  important  in  one  caee  as  in  the 
<ithflr.  Alio,  the  diffieulty  of  employing  my  knowledge 
neoessfol^,  when  I  had  got  it,  was  tenfold  greater  in  the 
new  task  than  in  the  old.  While  I  was  writing  about 
the  people  of  the  fifth  century  to  tlie  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth, many  and  many  an  error  might  be  expected  to 
pisi  umofeioed ;  when  I  was  writing  df  the  people  of  our 
(yvn  times  to  the  peo|^  of  our  own  times,  what  sin^e 
flrror,  what  minpnreoiation  even,  ooold  hope  to  escape  ? 
Peding  the  difBcmties  of  my  undertaking  Uius,  I  thought 
long  over  what  I  desired  to  do,  before  1  ventured  to  take 
pen  in  hand ;  and  on  at  length  beginning  this  book,  re- 
■i^d  0n  th«  painter's  phrase)  to  **  work  from  the  living 
>Mdd,^  not  oi^y  in  dmwing  my  characters,  bat  in 
C'QBitmcting  my  plot  as  well.  Acc(»rdingly,  I  founded 
the  main  erent  out  of  which  this  story  springs  on 
a  hA  in  real  Hfe,  which  had  come  within  my  own 
knowledge ;  and  in  afterwards  shaping  the  course  of  the 
Bwntive  thna  suggested,  guided  it  as  often  as  I  could 
^here  I  knew  by  my  own  escperienoe,  and  by  the  expe- 
nnosa  in^dentally  related  to  me  by  others,  that  it  would 
^ooch  on  something  real  and  true  in  its  progress.  My 
idea  was;  that  the  more  of  the  Actual  I  could  gamer  up 
w  t  text  to  speak  from,  the  more  certain  I  might  feel  of 
the  gennineneaa  and  value  of  the  ideal  which  was  sure  to 
^vi^ont  of  it.    Fancy  and  Imagination,  Grace  and 


BenntT--^  tlMM  qnaiUibi  wUeh  aie  to  the  work  of 
avt  wW  aofint  and  ook>ir  are  to  the  flower,  can  only 
grow  towards  Heaven  by  taking  root  in  earth. 

We  know  very  well  that  produoorg  of  ordinary 
tliree*yolume  stuff  do  not  thus  niake  a  serious 
business  of  their  work ;  but  the  class  whom  it 
is  important  and  useful  to  address  upon  the 
sul\ject  are  not  those  who  either  do  or 
would  read  circulating-library  trash;  and 
besides,  our  objector  starts  with  Fielding, 
Goldsmith,  and  8cott, — taking  the  Industrious 
Fle^  on  has  way.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  large 
numbers  of  circulating-library  readers  ai^  re^ 
oeiving  from  their  staple  reading  about  as  good  a 
training  from  books  as  then  ar$  capable  of  taking^ 
and  are  not  employing  their  time  more  unprofit* 
ably  to  mind  and  heart  than  an  equal  nunier  of 
members  of  churches  taken  at  random  from  any- 
where you  please.  We  have  often  been  virtu- 
ously wroth  with  Mr,  Jones  and  Miss  Bobinson, 
for  tiieir  frivolity  or  what-not;  but  have  cdmort 
invariably  been  foroed  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  will  make  more  than  a  superficial  change 
in  them,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  wise  course 
is  just  to— let  them  alone.  Smith  says  no 
prayer  at  all,  and  pours  water  into  sieves; 
Brown  prays  sincerely  and-'-^nakes  ropes  of 
sand.  Both  will  go  on  doing  something  similar 
as  long  as  they  live.  You  cannot  help  it.  "  You 
cannot  make  a  silken  purse,"  et  cetera. 

The  faculty  of  sympathy,  with  ita  oorrelatey 
that  of  **  ma^believe,'^  is  given  to  us  by  God, 
that  eaeh  individual  may  become  a  parhier  in 
the  experiences  of  others.  This  participation  or 
partnership  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  emotional 
training,  and  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist  are 
gifted  with  the  special  faculties  required  for 
supplying  it.  To  live  is,  not  to  know,  but  to 
grow ;  and  multiplication  of  experiences  is  to 
the  heart  *'  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb.'^ 
We  are  going  to  quote  a  short,  but  overflowingly 
meaning,  passage  from  a  very  superior  novels 
which  has  passed  the  ordeals  of  criticism  and  of 
the  cironlating  Hbrary  too— The  Head  of  the 
fwntly : — 

The  whole  tribe  had  rushed  in  from  their  journey,  with 
a  tired  forgetfulness  of  everything  but  the  relief  ot 
coming  home;  and,  for  some  minutes^  the  house  was 
olive  with  voices ;  Katie,  poor  old  soul  1  being  summoned 
hither  and  thither  till  it  almost  drove  her  crazy.  But 
when»  one  after  the  other,  the  young  travellers  assembled 
to  take  tea  in  the  old  familiar  room,  where  everything 
looked  the  same,  save  for  the  one  missing  presence  that 
would  be  seen  no  more — then  a  great  quietness  came 
over  all.  The  twins  crept  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
ChriitiBa,  ever  the  readiest  to  laugh  or  weep,  hid  her 
face  on  lindsay's  shoulder.  But  no  one  spoke  a  word. 
— ^They  gathered  round  the  table — ^Lindsay  sitting  where 
she  had  presided  for  some  years  as  mistress  of  her  father's 
household.  Opposite  to  her  was  that  father's  empty 
chair.  Each  glanced  that  way,  and  then  all  eyes  were 
lowered.  None  looked  up,  and  aU  kept  silence  as  Ninian 
came  in  and  took  the  vacant  place.  There  was  a  pause, 
as  if  each  waited  for  the  voice  that  would  never  be  heard 
more;  and  then  Ninian,  in  his  low  quiet  voice,  said  the 
grace  :— "  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  and  aU  T 
mercies;  and  foreive  us  our  sins,  for  Christ's  st  . 
Amen."— And  all  felt  this  to  be  the  token  whereby  t'   ir 
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brother  took  jxptm  Yam  the  datiei,  regponrfbaitaei,  and 
rights  of  eldenhip,  and  beoame  henoefbrth  the  Head  of 
the  Family. 

We  beg  to  ask  Ihyasdust  what  he  thinks  of 
the  moral  efS^cts  of  this  ''pemicioiu  staff?" 
Ah!  we  thought  so — our  Mend  feels  rather 
husky  in  the  throat — ^the  old,  old  story — "  One 
touch  of  nature"— But  thaf  s  a  trifle !— What  ? 
To  "make  the  whole  world  kin  ?"  We  b^  to 
disagree. 

As  no  book  of  "  information"  concerning  the 
Ansareh  could  supply  what  is  held  in  solution  in 
the  chapter  from  "Tancred/'  so  no  historical 
reading  could  put  you  in  possession  of  as  much 
as  the  following  scene  from  Bulwer's  PilgrmB 
of  the  Rhine: — 

THE  TOMB  OF  1.  VJLTHSB  OF  XAITY  GHILDBEN. 

The  feast  bmng  now  ended,  as  well  as  the  story,  the 
fairies  woond  ^biax  way  homeward  bv  a  different  path, 
till  at  length  a  red,  steady  lieht  slowed  through  the  Imig 
basaltio  arches  upon  Uiem,  luce  the  Demon  Hunter's  fires 
in  the  Forest  of  Fines.  The  Prince  sobered  in  his 
pace.  "  Ton  approach,"  said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  the 
greatest  of  our  temples;  yon  will  witnen  the  tomb 
of  a  mighty  founder  of  our  race!**  An  awe  crept 
over  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  herself.  Traddng  the 
fires  in  silence,  they  came  to  a  vast  space,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  lone,  grey  block  of  stone,  such 
as  the  traveller  finds  amidst  t£e  dread  silence  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes.  And  on  this  stone  lay  the  gigantic  figure 
of  a  man,— -dead,  but  not  deatiilike;  for  invisible  spells 
had  preserved  the  fiesh  and  the  long  hair  for  untold 
ages ;  and  beside  him  lay  a  rude  ins^nment  of  music, 
and  at  his  feet  were  a  sword  and  a  hunter's  spear ;  and 
above,  the  rock  wound,  hoDowed  and  roofless,  to  the 
upper  air,  and  daylight  came  through,  sickened  and 
pale,  beneath  red  fb-es,  that  burnt  everlastingly  around 
him,  on  such  simple  altars  as  belong  to  a  savage  race. 
But  the  place  was  not  solitary,  for  many  motionless,  but 
not  lifeless,  shapes  sat  on  large  blocks  of  stone  beside  the 
tomb.  There  was  the  wizard,  wrapped  in  his  long 
black  mantle,  and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands — 
there  was  the  uncouth  and  deformed  dwarf,  gibbering  to 
himself— there  sat  the  household  df— thei«,  glowered 
firom  a  gloomy  rent  in  the  wall,  with  glittering  eyes  and 
shining  scale,  the  enormous  dragon  Si  the  ^nth.  An 
aged  crone  in  ra^s,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  gating  malig- 
nantly on  the  visitors,  with  bleared  and  fiery  eyes,  stood 
opposite  the  tomb  of  the  gigantic  dead.  And  now,  the 
furies  themselves  completed  the  group !  But  all  was  dumb 
and  unutterably  silent ;  the  silence  that  floats  over  some 
antique  city  of  the  desert,  when,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
hundred  centuries,  a  living  foot  enters  its  desolate 
remains;  the  silence  that  belongs  to  the  dust  of  old — 
de^,  solemn,  palpable,  and  sinking  into  the  heart  with  a 
leaden  and  deathlike  weight.  Even  the  English  &iry 
q>oke  not;  she  held  her  breath, and,  gazing  on  the  tomb, 
she  saw,  in  rude  vast  characten, 

THX  TEUTOK. 

**  TFtf  are  all  that  remain  of  his  religion !"  said  the 
Ibtry)  prince,  as  they  turned  fhnn  the  dread  temple. 


Bulwer's  plan  precluded  his  doing  here  for  the 
faith  of  the  Teuton  what  Disraeli  has  done  in 
the  scene  in  Tanored  for  that  of  the  Greek ;  but 
both  passages  are  highly  idealised  and  finished, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  rememb^^  togethw. 
Something  in  Bulwer's  has  made  us  take  down 
from  the  shelf  Yictor  Hugo's  Trilogue  of  Lm 
BurgraveB.  But  our  space  is  more  than  ex- 
haustedy  and  we  can  quote  no  more. 

We  crave  pardon  for  adding  a  word  or  two 
which  is  personal,  but  which  may  lead  some 
little  weight  to  what  we  have  written.    The 
regime  of  our  boyhood  was  that  of  the  '^  most 
straiteet  sect "  of  the  Calvinists.    We  were  not 
allowed  to  read  Milton's  Samson  Agonittet,  be- 
cause it  was  cast  in  the  dramatic  form.     The 
first  work  of  fiction  we  ever  read  was  Charles 
Lamb's  JRosamund  Cfrag,  which  we  obtained  and 
devoured  surreptitiously  with  great  delight  and 
comfort,  in  an  illness  caused  by  a  vain  boy's 
frantic  resolution  to  get  through  Lyne's  Latin 
Primer  in  less  time  than  Henry  !^rke  White. 
Our  surprise  at  the  character  of  the  story  was  ex- 
treme, and  we  immediately  conceived  a  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  those  who  "disapproved" 
of  works  of  fiction,  which  we  carried  about  in 
secret ;  a  heavy  burden,  and  one  that  did  us  real 
morel  injury.    For  yj0ar8  we  abstained  almost 
entirely  nrom  novel  reading,  upon  the  principle, 
"Offend  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom 
Christ  died ; "  but  the  time  came  when  a  high^ 
law  intervened  to  set  us  free  fix>m  one  of  only 
Christian  expediency^  and  we  consulted  our  in* 
stincts  more  liberally  in  the  choioe  of  books 
since  when  a  good^novel  has  been  with  ub  U 
superfiu  choee  ei  necessaire  /   It  will  be  perceived 
that  our  experience  is  rather  peculisur,  and  we  state 
it  to  give  what  force  it  may  to  this  delib^nte  re- 
cord of  opinion — ^tiiat  from  our  ahitinenee  from 
toorke  of  fiction  we  Buffered  irreparahle  injury ^  and 
thai  injury  must  result  in  every  insttmee  of  ahtH- 
nence,  where  the  understanding  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  indiwdual  are  respectMe,    Unlees 
in  cases  made  exceptional  by  ndschievous  pre- 
dispositions, no  parent  or  guardian  has  &  T^;ht 
— so  we  think — to  deprive  a  child  of  this  specific 
means  of  culture,  any  more  than  he  has  a  right 
to  shut  him  up  like  Easper  Hauser,  and  send 
him  out  into  life  only  aWe  to  say,  **  Voss  /  tfost  T' 
There  is  much  suffering  fi>r  such  an  one  before 
he  can  find  his  path  of  usefrilness,  when  he  has 
at  last  discovered  that  he  has  been  spiritually 
molly-coddled,  and  that  "  God's  facts "  oomiot 
be  put  down  by  saying  —  *' Blade  man's  «- 
coming ! " 
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**  To  hold,  as  '(were,  tbo  mirror  ap  to  Natnre.**— Shailspxbb. 


CHAPTER  I. 
It  wbs  late  on  a  beautiful  summer  evening  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,   when  a 
Lam|)liglitery  bearing  <»i  his  shoulder  that  dis- 
tfnctiye  badge  of  his  craft  familiarly  known  as  a 
ladder,  and  in  his  hand  a  lanthom  of  simple  but 
efficient  construction,  turned  the  comer  of  a 
street  leading  out  of  tiie  Commercial  Bead,  at 
the  East  end  of  the  great  metropolis  of  tiliat 
great  commercial  country,  whose  fleets  sweep 
the  seas  of   the  world,  and  whoso  downfal, 
though  anticipated  by  Ledru  EoUin,  and  the 
anthor  of  the  well-known  work  on  prophetic 
mtei|Hietation,  entitled  "A  Warning  Yoice  to 
Britain,  or  the  Coming  Crash,"  is  still  post- 
poned. 
The  Lamplighter  turned  the  comer. 
As  he  turned,  he  paused :  a  shade  of  reflection 
stole  across  his  handsome,  and  even  aristocratic 
featores;  then,  curling  his  manly  lip  with  an 
expression  of  inefliEil^  scorn,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  humming  an  air. 

An  attentive  listener  might  have  observed  that 
the  air  was  firom  Beethoven. 

The  street  in  question  was  one  of  the  humblest 
order.    It  did  not  consist  of  residences  inhabited 
by  tiiose  whom   the    callous    and  Calvinistic 
Cowpwhas  ealled 
,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 

Seencely  placed  betwixt  the  small  and  great, 
but  of  edifices  one  story  high,  the  maYimum 
number  of  apartments  being  four,  the  minimum 
number  of  &mily  establishments  in  each  house 
being  two.  Blattemly  females  conversing  in 
pairs  at  street-doors  about  **  my  old  man," 
"that  Bill,"  "that  Bob,"  "my  Mary  Anne," 
and  recent  occurrences  before  "  the  Beak ; " 
rival  pot-boys,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  way, 
ahoutmg  the  nine  o^ock  beer  without  any 
amicable  adjustment  of  respective  time  or 
tune;  children  and  adolescent  lads  in  ragged 
pinafores,  and  shirt*  sleeves,  pla3ring,  whoop- 
mg,  plongiiig,  starting,  and  swearing;  the 
fierce  Lascar,  swart  child  of  the  sun;  the 
nasal  Israelite;  and  the  ever -with -rhubarb - 
perambulating  Moslem;  the  inebriated  athlete 
challenging  to  pugilistic  combat  some  brother  of 
&ebler  mould  belonging  to  the  same  workshop, 
and  equally  inebriated ;  the  loud-voiced  daughter 
of  misfbrtiine,  with  reddened  nose,  obtrusive 
shookLeFy  and  hair  unkempt ;  all,  all  were  here — 
onty  ihe  policeman  was  absent ! 

Blame  him  not,  for  he  was  human !  In  other 
neighbourhoods,  where  were  areas,  housemaids, 
and  possible  legs  of  mutton,  he  whiled  away  the 
tedious  minntes. 

In  this  stireet,  tiien,  where  wives  were  smashed 
nighdyy  and  policemen  came  not  until  the  smash- 


ing was  over  and  done, — in  this  street,  from  open 
windows  issued  sounds  and  scents  illustrative  of 
the  household  economy  of  the  inhabitants.  Out- 
side was  noise,  was  confusion;  inside,  was 
supper !  The  savoury,  but  suspected  sausage ; 
the  tastefrd,  toothsome  tripd;  the  juicy,  never- 
paUing  steak,  with  its  ganush  of  odorous  onion ; 
the  lean  liver  of  the  lamb,  and  the  pinguiferous 
slice  from  the  salted  swine — ^were  all  tmdergoing 
necessary  culinary  processes  in  hot  and  smoky 
rooms  in  the  street  of  which  we  write. 

And  over  the  simmering  of  the  tripe,  and  the 
hissing  of  the  sausage,  and  the  breathing  of  the 
onion,  came  out  the  everlasting  stars,  calmly — 
oh,  so  calmly ! 

With  equal  (if  not  superior)  calmness,  the 
Lamplighter  pursued  his  illuminating  way. 

He  was  followed  by  a  youth. 

Poeta  nascitur,  nonfit 

The  youth  was  a  poet.  His  hair  was  long, 
and  his  collar  turned  down.  His  gait  was  slow, 
and  his  air  was  abstracted.  As  he  went  along 
he  was  assailed  by  opprobrious  epithets  from  the 
ribald  denizens  of  the  place. 

Martyrdom  is  ever  the  lot  of  Genius. 

Ask  not,  Sneerer,  what  Genius  wanted  down 
a  back  street  in  the  Commercial  Bead !  Gbnius 
is  at  home  everywhere ;  it  hath  a  latch-key  to 
every  door ;  a  microscope  for  the  small ;  a  tele- 
scope for  the  distant ;  an  alchemy  for  meanness 
m  back  streets.  This  youthful  poef  s  errand 
was  the  study  of  the  human  heart.  Judge  by 
the  sequel  if  his  errand  was  a  successful  one ! 

Before  a  house  near  the  fiarther  end  of  the 
street,  a  house  which  presented  nothing  exter- 
nally remarkable,  the  Lamplighter  and  the 
youthful  poet  paused  simultaneously ;  both,  «is 
it  would  seem,  entranced  and  spell-bound  by  a 
strain  of  melody  which,  mingled  with  the  soft 
tinkling  of  a  piano  evidently  fitted  up  with  the 
latest  improvements,  regardless  of  expense, 
came  warbled  forth  from  an  inexpressiblv 
rich  female  voice,  singing  **  Ah/  non giunge.^ 
The  window  was  opened  at  the  top,  and  there 
were  dwarf  Venetian  blinds. 

The  Lamplighter,  who  had  stood  with  raised 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  suddenly  turned,  and 
saw  the  youth  in  an  attitude  of  delighted 
wonder.    He  eyed  him  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Man!"  said  the  youth. 

"  Sir?"  said  the  Lamplighter,  while  the  mant- 
ling colour  flushed  his  lordly  face. 

"Lamplighter!  Being!  What  would  you? 
Individual!  a  silver  shilling  to  climb  yon 
ladder,  and  light  the  lamp  opposite  that 
window !" 


♦  See  page  141. 
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"  A  shilling,  youth  ?  Ha,  ha !"— The  Lamp- 
lighter laugh^  in  scorn. 

"Half-a-crown — ^half-a-sovereign — ^my  earthly 
stock  and  store — all,  all,  all— only  let  me  see 
that  face  !"  The  youth  drew  out  a  purse,  and 
exposed  a  fire-pound  note,  and  some  gold  and 
silyer  coins. 

''Keep,  keep  thy  gold,  youth!  See  here! 
Mount  the  ladder  heedftdly — ao  so  take  the 
lanthom — ^now  !*' 

With  suspended  breath,  the  young  poet  stood, 
at  that  dizzy  height,  and  looking  into  the  room 
with  one  eye,  and  at  his  ostensible  task  with  the 
other,  he  succeeded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  at  the 
cost  of  smashing  one  side  of  glass.  A  mob  was 
speedily  gathered  around  the  lamp-post,  but  the 
youth  heeded  neither  thei^  laughter  nor  their 
execrations.  He  saw— oh,  pity ! — ^what  saw  he 
not? 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  excessively 
mean,  but  on  one  side  stood  a  cottage  piano  of 
gorgeous  workmanship,  before  wMch  sat  a 
maiden  of  perfect  beauty — ^the  beauty  of  rich 
golden  hair,  pearl-white  skin  of  softest  vermeil 
shade,  eyes  of  dewy  violet,  and  form  of  gazelle- 
like lightness.     Oh,  but  she  was  lovely ! 

At  the  sound  of  the  smashed  glass  she 
naturally  turned  round  and  looked  up. 

A  youth  with  long  hair,  turn-down  collar, 
and  poetic  eye,  at  the  top  of  a  lamplighter's 
ladder,  is  not  an  ordinary  object.  Isabel  gazed 
wonderingly.  An  elderly  female,  of  majestic 
port,  entered  the  room. 

"  Look  there,  ehke  matnan/  "  said  Isabel. 

"Whut,  ma  cheref' 

But  before  another  word  was  spoken,  the 
youthful  bard  rapidly  retraoed  his  steps  down 
the  ladder,  and  clasped  the  arm  of  the  friendly 
Lamplighter  in  a  haJf-swoon  of  delicious  emotion. 
There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Friend ! "  scad  the  Lamplighter,  "  If  ttiy 
look  betray  me  not,  thou  art  noble — ^thou  art 
gifted" 

"I  write  for  the  ' Rearthrug  £xeruciator,^  *' 
murmured  the  youth  with  ill-concealed  pride. 

'*  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  Enough.  Would 
you  know  the  maiden— sit  at  her  side — speak  to 
her — press  her  hand  " 

"  Oh  heaven !  "  interrupted  the  young  poet. 

"Speak!" 

"I  would!" 

"  No  more ! — We  meet  again — give  me  your 
card — good — ^EU^well ! " 

The  Lamplighter  disappeared  hastily  round  the 
comer.  Uncertain  whether  he  was  awake  or 
dreaming,  Edward  (for  his  name  was  Edward) 
stood 

like  one  that  hath  been  atnmied. 
And  is  of  seiiM  forlorn, 

till  the  taunts  of  the  hustling  mob  around  him 
suggested  his  moving  on. 

Still,  the  lamps  shone,  and  the  stars  twinkled, 
while  the  rattle  of  an  engine  and  the  cry  of  fire 
in  the  main  street  diverted  the  crowd. 


When  they  were  gone,  Edward  returned  and 
lingered  by  the  charmed  spot.  The  voice  was 
silent,  but  it  was  now  late,  and  there  was  a  light 
in  the  fix)nt-room  upstairs. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  she  sleeps !" 

He  was  mistaken.  It  was  the  room  of  a 
lodger  who  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
"  &yal  Pavilion  Theatre."  Isabel  slept  in  the 
back  parlour,  with  her  mother. 

Still,  the  stars  and  lamps  shone  on ! 

CHAPTER  n. 

Joy  comes  and  goes. 

The  next  morning,  as  Edward  was  bewailing 
his  empty  purse— for  his  pocket  had  been  ruth- 
lessly picked  on  the  previous  evening — a  letter 
arrived  for  him.  It  was  in  a  disguised  hand, 
and  contained  these  words : — 

^'  Be  there  at  eight  to-night,  and  ask  for  Isabel. 
Be  bold,  and  fear  not !  Your  destiny  is  in  your 
own  hands.  "  Thb  Laxfliohtbb." 

How  the  youthful  poet  passed  through  that 
day ;  how  he  perfonned  its  dreary,  monotonous 
duties ;  how  he  endured  his  agcmy  of  suspense ; 
how  he  found  his  way  to  the  Commercial  Boad 
in  the  evening — are  all  <^«ftT^g  the  things  that 
may  not  be  written ;  save  that,  with  ree^pect  to 
the  last  point,  it  is  definitely  known  diat  he 
went  in  a  fourpenny  omnibus,  having  borrowed 
a  small  sum  of  his  landlady. 

«  «  #  # 

A  mist  swam  before  his  ^yes.    He  said,  faintly, 

**  Isabel  ?    I  was  told  to  ask  for  Isabel" 

"Edward?"  said  the  beautiful  maid^,  ad- 
vancing, with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  All  right  ?",  enquired  Edward. 

"  Quite,"  said  Isabel,  meaningly. 

There  was  a  sweet,  soft  moan  of  tender 
unrest,  and  she  flimg  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

The  old  lady  looked  smilingly  on,  having  just 
slipped  in  unperccived,  after  witnessing  the  scene 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  For  the  house  was 
in  bad  condition,  though  the  rent  was  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  without  taxes. 

"  Bless  you,  my  children !"  said  she,  when  the 
youthful  poet  and  the  enamoured  maiden  to(^ 
breath,  after  their  embrace—"  Bless  you ! " 

Witiiout,  the  stars  looked  down  (as  before !) 

Isabel  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  again 
warbled  forth  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  Edward  ?"  said  she. 

Edward  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  0,  I'm  so  glad !  Ma  and  I  sometimes  go  to 
the  Effingham  Saloon  in  the  Whiteohapel  BLoad  ; 
Ma's  fond  of  music  too — n^eit-es  pas,  Mamam  f 
We  should  be  so  glad,  you  know,  if  you  would 
take  us,  now  and  then — ^it's  threqtence  to  the 
boxes.  Ma  and  I  never  venture  anywhone  else. 
The  singing  is  90  good !" 

At  this  moment,  Edward  heard  a  slight  dinVhig 
noise  outside,  and  turning  his  head,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Lamplighter,  at  his  nightly  oooii« 
pation !  .  .  .  Was  there  not  something  Satanie 
in  his  half-suppressed  smile?  ....  Gracious 
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ren!  Could  it  be  tiiat  he  was 
,  no !  The  thought  was  too  wild.  Fut,  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  tremor  seized  his  limbs,  a 
ooM  sweat  bedewed  his  brow,  his  hair  stood 

tlmost  on  end He  was  roused  by  the 

clatter  of  plates  on  the  little  round  table.  ^ 

Suppw !  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  humble 
aod  circular  cheese  of  Holland,  bread,  salt,  and 
mustard,  with  three  delf  mugs,  knives,  and  one 
iarkf  were  all  the  fttmiture  of  the  entertainment 
— except  a  single  finger-glass.  Isabel  saw  Edward 
^ance  at  it  with  some  curiosity. 

"  My  ma  always  has  a  finger-glass  at  meals," 
Mdd  she,  with  a  quiet  smile.  **  She  always  has 
a  sayaloy  for  supper,  and  I'm  going  to  fetch  it, 
and  the  beer." 
*'Let  me  accompany  you,"  said  Edward. 
The  matron  watched  their  retreating  figures 
with  a  pride  which  illumined  her  graceful  coun- 
tenance as  with  a  sunbeam.  Beautiful  it  was  to 
see  that  youth  and  maiden  returning,  Edward 
bearing  the  foaming  jug  of  threepenny  ale, 
Isabel,  a  small  Gherman.  So  potent  is  female 
loveliness,  that  the  rudest  natures,  they  who 
liad  hooted  the  young  poet  only  the  evening  be- 
fore, becanae,  fbrsooti^,  his  collar  lay  down,  and 
his  hair  grew  free,  were  silent  and  reverent,  as 
he  walked  arm-in-arm  with  the  golden-tressed 
creature  who  now  carried  the  savaby  for  her 
mother  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper  I 

0  Beauty !  O  life !  0  Love !  If  any  and 
many  an  evening  did  that  youthful  couple  meet 
and  minglo  caresses  and  loving,  words,  and  sigh, 
and  sup,  and  go  to  the  Effingham  Saloon  along 
with  the  old  lady,  and  bring  in  the  savaloy  and 
the  beer;  and  so  their  lives  swept  on  together, 
two  cuTPente  meeting  in  one  stream  of  bliss  and 
beauty! 

Once  only  did  Edward  name  the  Lamplighter, 
and  ask  if  Isabel  knew  him. 

"  We  know  no  one  about  here,"  was  Isabel's 
^^7)  given  with  a  countenance  of  amused  sur- 
prise. Edward  did  not  dare  to  press  the  question 
nirther;  and  the  more  he  reflected  upon  that 
mysterious  being's  influence  in  bringing  about 
his  present  position,  the  more  he  didn't  under- 
stand it.  But  what  matter?  In  the  love  of 
Isabel,  he  was  too.  supremely  blest  to  care  for 
aught  beside ;  and  so,  in  tenderest  intercourse, 
the  sweet,  long  summer  passed  away,  and  still, 
sdU — ^Edward  and  Isabel  were  happy ! 

When  Edward  received  his  quarter's  salary 
at  the  end  of  September,  he  found  a  good  deal 
of  it  pre-mortgaged  to  pay  for  fburpenny  rides 
to  the  Conameroial  Bead,  and  admissions  to  the 
Eilngluun  Saloon. 

CHAPl'ER  III. 

Autamn — ^yellow,  mellow  Autumn.  There 
were  v^^table  marrows  in  the  greengrocers' 
windows  in  the  Commercial  Bead,  and,  as  the 
air  gprew  chiller  and  damper.  Old  Tom  and  Cream 
of  the  YaUey  were  in  increasing  request. 

Sut  no  cluU  came  upon  the  love  of  the  poet 
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and  the  maiden.  Eor  them  itv>^n^  unc^E&ing 
Summer.  \,    '"    , 

One  evening,  when  they  had  b^^  .bitting 
silently  locked  in  each  other's  arms  for  an  hour, 
or  more,  and  the  good  matron  had  fallen  asleep 
in  her  chair  with  her  gold  spectacles  (she  always 
wore  gold  spectacles)  toppling  down  upon  her 
nose,  Edward  broke  the  stillness  by  whispering*^ 

''Isabel!" 

"Yes,  Edward?" 

"  Isabel — do  we  love  one  another ) " 

"  Oh,  Edwaid ! " 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  passionate  embvace. 

"  Do  we  understand  one  another  ?  " 

"Oh,  Edward!" 

And  the  lovers'  glances  met  in  a  flash  of 
mutual  intelligence ;  —  the  encounter  of  looks 
struck  fire — celestial  fire ! 

"  Isabel,  why  should  souls  like  ours  heed  the 
conventional  forms  of  society  ?  We  have  wooed 
and  loved  for  three  long  months ;  we  bve — ^we 
understand  one  apother — ^we  know  how  to  be 
happy ; — ^let  me  put  up  the  banns  at  limehouse 
Church!" 

"  Oh,  Edward,  s^aze  me !" 

The  blushing  maid  hid  her  fooe  in  her  hands. 

"  My  means  are  small — ^but  my  salary  is  to 
be  raised  next  January  to  eighty  pounds  a 
year" 

"Eighty  pounds!"  said  Isabel,  looking  up 
with  a  smile. 

''Eighty  pounds!  and  my  contributions  io 
the  'Hearthrug  Excruoiator'  mmi  speedily 
bring  me  into  notice  which  will  yield  both  fiune 
and  profit." 

"  Ah,  Edward !  your  genius  I  know  full  well 
— I  am  proud  of  it,  Edward !" 

"  rU  toast  you  Welsji  rahbite  " 

"Dearest!" 

"I'll  fetch  you  beer!" 

"Angel!" 

"I'll  rock  the  cradle!" 

"Oh,  Edward!" 

"  You  muii  be  mine ! "  As  Edward  spoke,  he 
pressed  her  to  his  side  with  such  fervour  as 
to  provoke  a  slight  scream  from  Isab^,  which 
disturbed  her  mother,  who  rose  hastily,  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Edward  has  asked  me  to  let  him  put  up  the 
banns.  Ma,  and  says  he's  to  have  eighty  pounds 
a  year  in  January." 

"Bless  the  boy!"  cried  the  matron,  with  a 
sudden  astonishment  of  manner;  but,  quickly 
correcting  herself,  she  said,  "Yes,  ma  eh^: 
yes ;   bl£«s  you,  bless  you  both  1" 

Without,  the  stars  were  looking  down,  and 
the  gas-lamps  twinkling  (as  on  tiie  previous 
occasion). 

Then  a  great  calm  of  joy  deluged  the  spirit 
of  unrest  in  the  bosom  of  the  youtliM  poet.  He 
had  asked  Isabel — Isabel  had  asked  her  mother 
— ^and  her  mother  had  blest  them.  It  was 
enough — almost  too  much  I 

That  night,  the  evening  meal  vas  pvelenged, 

1? 
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and  Edward  went  three  times  for  ale.    It  was 
near  midnight  when  he  left  the  humble  roof 
where  he  had  wooed  and  won  his  Isabel,  and  as 
.  he  turned  into  the  Commercial  Bead  he  heard 
the  church  clocks  strike  twelve. 
A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 
He  was  thinking  that  in  all  his  intercourse 
with   Isabel  and    her  mother,  he  had  never, 
never,  heard  their  name  !    He  munnured  aloud, 
"How  can  I  put  up  the  banns,  without  know- 
ing her  name?'' 

**  Impossible ! "  said  a  voice  at  his  ear. 
It  was  the  Lampli^ter.      His  countenance 
wore  a  strailge  smile. 

**  /  will  teU  you  her  name — ^all  in  good  time," 
said  the  Lamplighter.     "  But,  in  the  meantime, 
step  under  that  lamp,  and  sign  your  name-^and 
address — to  this  paper.     I  require  it,  as  the 
price  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  you !  " 
"  But  "--gasped  Edward. 
"  No  heedtation !  Sign,— or  renounce  Isabel !" 
"  There's  no  ink,"  said  the  youthful  betrothed, 
with  agitation. 

"Pencil  will  do,"  replied  the  Lamplighter. 
"  I  haven't  got  one,"  suggested  Edward. 
"  I  have,"  was  the  Being's  reply.     "  Sign ! " 
Thus  uiged,  Edward  signed — name  and  ad- 
dress in  fulL 

"Enough ! "  said  the  Lamplighter.  "  Isabel 
is  yours." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  like  an  arrow  lost 
in  the  douds. 

"  Fiend ! "  said  Edward,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  as  a  mocking  ha-ha  reached  his  ears  upon 
the  cool  night  wind. 

"  At  least,  I  will  not  sell  my  soul  in  vain- 
Let  me  make  all  sure ! " 

He  strode  hastily  and  gloomily  through  several 
turnings,  until  he  stopped  before  the  residence 
of  the  Clerk  of  Limehouse  parish.  AD.  was 
dark  and  silent.  He  knocked  and  rang  several 
times.  At  last,  a  head,  enveloped  in  the  con- 
ventional cap  of  night,  appeared  from  an  upper 
window,  and  presumed  that  the  house  was  onfire  ? 
The  youthM  and  ardent  lover  explained 
that  his  business  was  merely  to  announce  his 
intention  of  calling  to-morrow  to  get  the  clerk 
to  register  the  banns  for  himself  and  his  affianced 
bride. 

The  head  was  speedily  withdrawn,  after  ut- 
tering an  unclerkly  execration. 

"Walking  mooily  away,  Edward  reflected 
that,  after  all,  the  Lamplighter  had  not  told 
him  Isabel's  name. 

"  Ten  thousand  curses !  But  I  can  call  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way,  and  ask  her." 

Once  more,  that  mocking  laugh !  His  steps 
were  dogged  then :  he  turned — there  was  only 
silqice  and  the  black  night. 

Ine  lamps  shone  as  usual,  but  not  the  stars. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"Winter,  winter  everywhere;  and  winter  in 
the  youthful  poef  s  bosom,— cold,  joyless,  frozem 


winter!  (hi  calling  at  Isabel's  the  next 
morning,  he  found  she  was  gone  away,  with  her 
mother,  and  no  tidings  of  them  could  bo  gained. 
Dumb,  crushed,  heart-numbed,  he  staggered 
forth.  His  dream  was  over.  Gone,  gone,  gone! 
And  the  Lamplighter,  and  the  signed  paper? 
....  0,  powers  of  mercy !  for  what  had  he 
sold  himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  .  .  . 

A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  his  rxundr-^ouU 
a  lamplighter  be  considered  a  power  of  dark- 


His  only  consolation  was  in  song.  He  ate 
his  bread  in  sadness,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, he  dipped  his  captain's  biscuit  in  weak 
brandy  and  water,  and  poured  out  his  sorrows, 
once  a  week,  in  the  "  Hearthrug  Excrudator." 
On  such  a  restricted  diet,  and  witii  such  small 
means  of  comfort,  no  wonder  Edward  grew  pale 
and  thin.     His  youth  was  blighted  ! 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  could  the  Earl  of  Braddyffe  want  to 
say  to  him  ?  There  was  the  invitation  as  large 
as  life—"  The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  requests  tiie 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Green's  company  at  dinner  on 
I'uesday  next,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Earl  of 
Bradclyffe  has  an  important  communication  to 
make."  WeU ;  life  was  all  a  mockery  to  a  torn 
and  bleeding  heart,  and  he  would  go. 

Header,  he  went.  As  his  humble  cab,--the 
humble  cab  he  had  engaged  to  convey  him  to 
Eaton  Place, — drew  up  before  the  door,  he  was 
abashed  at  the  string  of  magniflcent  equipages 
in  waiting,  and  found  his  way  to  the  preswice  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Bradclyffe,  more  dead  than  aKve, 
and  the  shadow  of  what  he  was.  He  fancied  he 
had  an  instantaneous  recollection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's face,  and  a  stiU  stronger  one  of  her  Lady- 
ship's  but, — ^help ! — ^he  swoons !   who,  who 

is  that  ? 

"Isabel!" 

When  he  came  to,  Isabel  was  bathing  his 
forehead  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

«  «  «  ♦  # 

"My  dear  Edward,"  said  the  Eari,  "  Isabel  is 
yours !  she  has  been  yours  from  the  hour  when  1 
allowed  you  to  mount  my  ladder.  Ejiow,  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  love  my  species.  As  a  man,  as  a  senator 
and  hereditary  legi^tor  of.  this  great  realm,  I 
lolled  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  people— of  tiieir 
daily  toils  and  trials,  in  foot,  of  their  lives.  I 
thought  it  behoved  me  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge, and  feigning  a  journey  to  Italv,  and 
bribing  my  servants  to  keep  my  secret,  I  became 
a  humble  lamplighter  at  the  East  end  of  London, 
— and  in  that  vocation  I  came  to  know  the 
people  of  England!  Yes,  Edward,  and  more 
than  that.  I  determined  that  Lady  Bradcly^, 
and  this  dear  giil  too,  should  partake  my  know- 
ledge, and  they  heroically  shared  my  lot.  Yon 
yourself  have  seen  them  eat  Dutch  dieese— 
diink  threepenny  ale — and  you  have  accom- 
panied Isabel  when  she  has  gone  oat  ^  h^ 
mamma's  evening  savaloy.  You  know  it  ail- 
But  the  dear  old  lady  would  have  her  finge^ 
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^ass  at  meelsy  and  retain  the  gold  spectacles, 
and  Isabel  pleaded  hard  for  a  cottage-piano.  In 
the  sphere  in  which  we  move,  ^e  was  sur- 
rounded by  "hollow  hearts  which  wore  a 
mask,''  if  I  may  nse  the  language  of  a  popular 
poet>  but  I  know  that  in  you  I  have  found  a 
eompanion  for  her,  whose  heart  is  true  and  fond 
— trae,  I  say,  for  have  I  not  tried  it  ?" 

"The  paper  that  I  signed  in  the  street?" 
said  Edw^,  interrogatively. 

"0,  ah  I  I  had  mislaid  your  card,  and  for- 
gotten your  address,  and  determined  to  amuse 
mpelf  at  your  expense.'' 

"  Cruel  papa !"  murmured  Isabel,  as  she  himg 
fondly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  bard. 

"Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  own!  This  mo- 
ment repays  me  for  all !" 

As  he  imprinted  a  rapturous  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  amid  loud  applause  firom  the  assembled 
iUte  of  our  venerable  aristocracy,  a  richly-capa- 
risoned servitor  of  almost  Titanic  stature,  but 
moulded  Hke  an  Apollo,  entered,  and,  in  a  voice 
of  thrilling  music,  said, 

"  Dinner,  is  ready,  my  Lord !" 

The  Earl  of  Biadclyffe  winked  at  our  poor 
Edward.  Was  he  aware  of  his  restricted  diet- 
table  during  the  last  few  months  ?    Perhaps. 

CHAPTER  V. 

This  will  be  a  brief  chapter ! 


When  is  pleasure  long  ?  .  .  .  .  , 

Early  in  the  spring,  Isabel  and  Edward  were 
united  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Bishop  of ,  assisted  by  the  venerable  In- 
cumbent of  Bradclyffe-cum-Toadinthehole,  who 
was  brought  to  town,  carriage  paid,  by  the 
excited  and  elegant-minded  Earl. 

Wedding-cards  were  sent    to   the  clerk  of 
Limehouse  parish,  as  some  atonement  for  hi 
being  rung  up  in  the  night  by  the  impetuous 
Edward.     The  good  old  man  wept  when  he 
received  them. 

Edward  continues  to  court  tiie  Muses  with 
brilliant  success. 

He  and  his  bride  immediately  purchased  the 
house  in  the  turning  out  of  the  Commercial 
B^ad,  and  the  Earl  bargaiued  with  the  lamp- 
lighter of  the  district  to  be  permitted  to  light 
the  lamps  of  the  street  once  a  year.  On  tibat 
night,  there  is  annually  a  j&imily  party  of  the 
Greens  and  Braddyffes  at  the  old  house,  and 
the  beauteous  Isabel  and  the  handsome  Edward 
may  be  seen  arm-in-arm  turning  the  comer,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  p.m. ;  she  with  a  savaloy,  he 
with  a  can  of  threepenny  ale.  Aiter  supper, 
Isabel  invariably  sings  ** Ah,  nan  giunge!^^ 
The  Earl  of  Braddyffe  always  takes  the  side  of 
the  people  in  the.  peers'  assembly,  and  never 
forgets  Uie  lessons  he  learned  when  he  was 
The.  LAHPuaHXEE. 
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There  exist  in  Great  Britain  eighteen  works 
i^re  the  process  of  copper-smelting  is  carried 
on.  Of  these,  two  are  situated  at  St.  Helens, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool ;  one  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey,  and  one  in  Staffordshire ;  the  four 
being  of  the  most  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
The  remaining  fourteen  lie  in  the  district  of 
Swansea,  which  thus  boasts  the  proud  pre- 
eminaace  of  creating,  and  centering  in  its  own 
ataosphere,  *'  nine-tenths "  of  fiie  copper- 
smoke  evolved  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
"one-half  "  of  that  set  free  in  the  whole  world ! — 
a  pre-eminence,  however,  which,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  distinction  which  obtains  on  a 
higher,  because  a  truer,  basis  than  that  of 
antique  and  hereditary  claim  (for  it  wiU  be  re- 
membered that  scarce  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  Swansea  slept  in  the  ''  inglorious 
ease  "  of  a  petty  bathing-place),  has  excited  no 
■light  amount  of  perturbi^on  and  ill-will.  To 
thaie  feelings,  however,  and  to  the  murmurs 
which  they  produced,  we  are  indebted  for  lie 
ivoing,  by  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,  of 
the  Commission  which  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lioatkm  of  the  above-named  "Keport,"  ema- 
nating fimn  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  whose 
appointment  to  the  task  of  investigating  the 
patiu4ogical  influences  of  the  smoke,  and  the 


industrial  diseases  prevalently  affecting  the  men 
employed  in  copper-smelting,  we  are  informed  in 
his  prefEice.  Appearing  in  happy  time  to  meet 
the  awakened  attention  which  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  whole  question  of  the  sanitary 
or  injurious  effects  of  mdividual  employments, 
this  Eeport  embrcu^es  an  almost  unstudied,  and 
highly  interesting  branch  of  the  subject ;  while 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  able,  vigorous,  and 
careful  analyses  of  the  objectionable  smoke,  an 
animated  picture  of  the  habits,  diseases,  and 
actual  daily  life  of  the  coppermen :  at  the  same 
time  distinguishing,  wim  definite  clearness, 
between  those  local  and  physical  causes  which 
are  nowhere  without  their  actual  and  stated — 
even  though  unmarked— effects  on  the  general 
health,  and  those  circumstantial  influences  which 
characterise  the  prevalence  of  copper-smoke 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

The  Swansea  district — the  district,  ^^r  «»t- 
nenoe,  of  copper-smoke — ^includes  within  its  pre- 
cincts the  works  of  Neath,  Loughor,  Llanelly, 
and  Pembrey;  the  whole  centering  conmier- 
cially  in  Swansea,  and  employing,  at  the  present 
time,  3,430  men;  of  which  number  2, 100  belong 
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to  ^086  seyen  works  which  lie  in  the  valley  at 
the  month  of  which  Swansea  is  situated.  In 
this  district^  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  the 
first  cot)per-work^  were  establi^]^  little  more 
than  a  cehtnry  ago ;  and  were  only  placed  on  a 
footing  which  gave  any  promise  of  future  suc- 
cess when  a  calamity  which  made  desolate  the 
homes  of  thousailds  of  our  countrymen  was  the 
cause  of  their  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
greater  capitd,  though  not  perhaps  of  greater 
aneiigy,  than  were  their  persevering  founders — 
when  the  bursting  of  the  "  Southsea  Bubble" 
induced^  as  Dr.  WUliams  informs  us,  their 
transfer  to  the  three  "  able  merchants,"  Edward 
Gibbon,  the  grand&ther  of  'the  historian; 
Eobert  Morris,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet  of  that  name;  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 
Some  idea  of  the  ratid  of  increase  in  the  opehi- 
tions  carried  on  in  the  co|)per  trade  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  ^hned  from  th^  follow- 
ing tables ;  the  first  of  which  is  giVen  by  the 
author  from  those  of  Mr.  Folkinghome ;  while 
we  borrow  the  second  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Jeling^  Symons  on  "The  Industrial  Capacities 
offijouthWallBs."* 

Th^  average  valiie  of  ore  sold  at  the  "  ticket- 
iiig%"  or  "  monthly  sales,"  for  the  five  years 

Fr^ni  1819  to  1824  was  .        .    £38,713 
1880  .         .       82,792 

1836  .         .     163,785 

1842  .         .     628,652 

1848  .         .     750,403 


1826 
1831 
1837 
1843 


While,  in  the  year  1820,  the  quantity  of  ore 
sold  at  Swansea  amounted  to  9,697  tons;  in 
1830,  to  13,221  tons;  in  1840,  to  22,431  tons; 
and  in  I860,  to  no  less  than  24,374  tons.  It 
msLy  be  adued,  that  th6  last  sales  occurring 
heroine  the  date  of  the  bresent  article,  namely, 
those  df  Jantiary  IBtii,  1866,  realised  the  sum 
df  24,024/.  9s.,  or  an  avera^re  of  288,293/.  8s. 
per  ahhtim;  which,  if  it  were  permitted  tons  to 
indulge  ih  so  arbitrary  a  mode  of  computing, 
trould  preseht  a  sum  total  for  the  five  years 
ending  1859,  of  1,441,467/.,  or  691,064/.  over 
ibAi  averaged  in  the  five  years  ending  1848 ! 

These  "ticketings,"  or  "  monthly  sales,"  wel^ 
established  iti  the  year  1819,  and  derive  their 
name  from  the  customary  mode  of  transacting 
business  on  silch  occa^ons.  The  sale  is  A  species 
of  aubtioh,  at  which  the  bidders,  aftei:  examin- 
ing samples  of  the  diferent  "  parcels"  of  ores, 
write  on  t  slip  of  jiaper  (ticket)  their  offer  for 
eabh  individual  *'  lot.'^  These  tickets  are  handed 
to  the  chairinan,  who  is  usually  an  agent  of  one 
of  the  works,  and  by  hito  rdad  aloud;  the 
hi^est  bidders  becoming  the  purchasers. 

The  ores  which  thus  chai^  hands  are  ga- 
thered from  the  Chilian,  Cuban,  Australian, 
South  African,  German,  Irish,  Cornish,  Welsh, 
and  other  mines ;  a  feature  of  immense  import- 
ance in  the  chemical  history  of  copper- snielting, 
as  will  be  herealt^  pointed  ontr-^e  ores  of 

^  Se^  Cambrkm  Jonmal,  December,  1854. 


different  countries  appearing  under  differedt 
combinations — a  circumstance  which  is  verj 
distinctly  marked  in  those  of  Chili  and  k 
Australia.  The  former  occur  chiefly  as  py- 
rites, or  disulphurets^  the  glance  {Schwarttm) 
of  miners ;  which  are  so  well  known  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Chilian  smelters,— un- 
acquainted with  their  peculiar  value — ^possessing 
not  the  knowledge  that  their  sulphurous  matter 
might  be  driven  off  by  simple  roasting,  leaving 
a  precious  residium  —  and  actually  believing 
them  to  contain  no  copper, — sold  their  richest 
mines  to  the  English  for  the  most  inconsiderable 
prices ;  amounting,  in  one  instemce,  to  a  single 
ounce  of  gold,  while  they  sneered  at  the  credu- 
lity which  considered  them  worth  purchasing  at 
all !  The  latter  ores — ^those  of  Australiar-on  the 
contrary,  abound  in  the  carbonates  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  imder  the  popular  name  of 
malachite  {EupferffrUn),  Each  of  these  ores  is 
deficient  in  arsenic,  a  substiUice  which  plentifully 
occurs  in  the  Cornish  and  other  ores.  These 
examples  of  the  differences  existing  in  the  ores, 
will  enable  the  readet  to  understand  what  is 
implied  by  the  technical  "working  mixture," 
i.e.,  a  mixture,  "  in  ascertained  proportions,"  of 
such  ores  as  shall  prove  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  for  the  process  of  smelting;  which, 
though  simple,  is  tedious  on  account  of  the 
various  repetitions  of  roasting  and  smelting 
which  are-  necessary.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  working  mixture  consists  of  sulphurets 
of  copper,  iron,  certain  earthy  bases  and  other 
extraneous  matters. 

The  ore,  then,  is  first  "roasted" — ^that  is, 
calcined  in  huge  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  It  is  fheii 
fused — a  process  in  which  the  earthy  bases  sepa- 
rate, under  a  heat  of  1,600  d^.  Fahr.,  and  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  mass,  from  whence 
they  are  periodically  "skinamed"  off.  This 
refuse  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  slag,"  and 
fcmns  those  vast  dark  lulls  yclept  "  cinder  tips*' 
which  hem  in  the  works  on  every  side.  A  por- 
tion of  it  is  cast,  while  in  its  molten  state,  into 
moulds,  as  a  substitute  for  bricks,  wall-copiugs, 
&c.  At  intervals  the  metal  is  "  cubbed  " — ^that 
is,  drawn  off  into  appointed  pools  of  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  "granulating  "  it.  This  process 
is  repeated)  and  frequently  re-repeiBited  several 
times,  as  each  repetition  removes  an  additional 
portion  of  the  impurities ;  the  general  rule  ap- 
pearing to  be  that  it  should  be  mdted  and  granu- 
lated until  entirely  freed  from  the  ^admixture  of 
iron.  It  is  then  usual  to  subject  the  copper  to 
the  action  of  an  atmospheric  current  while  in 
its  incandescent  state ;  after  which  it  is  cast  into 
those  bars  known  as  "pigs;"  which  pigs  are 
"  roasted,"  and  at  lengtii  passed  on  to  uie  '^ro- 
fining  ftimace,"  where  they  are  finally  fused 
with  charcoal.  During  tMs  last  fusing,  the 
metal  is  stirred  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  pole 
of  ffrem  wood,  wtdch.  causes  a  most  remazkahle 
"boiling"  up  of  the  metal^  and  baa  theeibet 
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of  gready  incretismg  its  ductility  and  mallea- 
bility. This  process  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
and  reqtdres  imerring  skill,  as,  if  carried  on 
beyond  a  certain  point,  it  reproduces  that  very 
brittleness  which  it  at  first  overcame.  From  the 
furnace,  "assays"  are  frequently  taken  out, 
and  the  ore  is  finally  drawn  off  when  its  frac- 
ture Ib  ascertained,  upon  cooling,  to  be  "  silky 
and  polished,"  instead  of  being,  as  was  the  case 
previously  to  the  "poling,"  "crystalline  and 
granular."  The  copper  is  now  cast  into  blocks 
of  about  eighteen  by  twelve  inches  square; 
rolled  into  eOieets;  shaped  into  small  ingots; 
highly  oxyilised  by  being  thrown  into  water,  in 
order  to  give  it  that  reddish  hue  seen  in  what 
is  technically  known  as  "japan  copper"  (an 
article  intended  for  the  Indian  markets);  or 
otherwise  shaped  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  destined.  The  smelting  process  is 
then  complete,  and  the  copper  is  ready  for  sale 
and  delivery. 

We  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  the  life  of  Hie 
ooppermen,  as  presented  to  tis  by  Br.  Williams; 
premisii^  that  it  is  one  whose  vividness  and 
reality  of  colouring  prove  that  the  writer — 
hitherto  principally  known  to  the  public  as  an 
anatomist  and  physiologist  whose  writings  have 
been  mostly  addressed  to  scientific  and  medical 
readers — \a  one  not  only  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  but  deeply  and  earnestly  in- 
terested in  that  which  he  lays  before  the  VTorld; 
that  he  is  one  personally  known  to,  and  be- 
loved by,  the  men  whose  labours  and  whose 
eonditbn  he  details. 

The  coppermen — ^whose  wages  range  from 
168.  to  408.  a-week,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  individual  employment,  or  from  Ss.  to 
lOs.  for  boys  of  from  twdve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age — ^work  night  and  day ;  the  relays  being 
changed  every  twelve  hours,  namely,  at  six  o'clock 
ajn.  and  p.m.  These  hours  of  labour,  hours 
broken,  however,  bytiie  intervals  of  "breathing 
time " — the  periodical  ten  minutes  granted  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  recovering  from  the 
previous  exhaustion  produced  by  the  routine  of 
"charging,  discharging  and  skimming,  &c.,  of 
the  fornaoe,"  as  well  as  for  the  no  less  necessary 
purposes  of  "  drinking,  wiping  and  cooling*' — 
are  passed  in  large  buildings,  "sheds,"  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  which  each  contain  from  six 
to  eight  furnaces,*  and  the  general  temperature 
of  which,  in  situations  not  within  the  actual 
focus  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  :^imaces, 
avenges  from  60  to  70  deg.  Eahr.  inthe  summer; 
and  seldom  rises  above  60  deg.f  in  the  winter. 
Yery  different,  however,  is  t£e  temperature  in 
▼hidi  ihe  men  actually  work.  The  mean  heat 
of  that  space  before  the  furnace  to  which  each 
iBaa  is  c(mfined  during  Hie  hours  of  toil,  is  100 
deg.    Dozing  ^be   two  consecutive  hours  be- 


*  Etch  *'work^  may  contafai,  at  an  avenge,  from 
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tween  each  "bredQiing  iiibetval"  li6  is  engaged 
in  intense — w^had  almost  said  eiie^Jiaive'^mus- 
cular  labour;^'- The  ftffil!rTg*^jwiiiii,of  (iopper  is 
1,600  deg.  UJUMg  lihe  process  of 'fosing  and 
calcining,  th-Q  aM  ef  tltfefffi]^ace/is closed';  'but 
ever  and  anoint  i&  opened  in '6rclei<t6'pemrit  of 
the  ladling,  skintH^rig,  [^akiag,  jbc^  ^f  the  molten 
mass  of  "  white  and'liqaii&pper'  wid-  scoriae." 
And  then  this  muscular  exertion  is  pursued  in  a 
"dusty,  sulphurous  atmosphere,"  under  the 
direct  rays  of  a  heat  which,  radiating  from  tlie 
fused  metal,  will  rise  to  150  or  even  200  deg.  at 
the  spot  where  the  men  work ;  so  that  it  may  be 
generally  stated,  that  the  refiner  is  exposed  for 
six  hours  of  the  working  day  to  a  temperature  of 
150  deg.,  and  for  the  remaining  six,  to  one  of 
65  or  70  deg.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  hot-air  batii  cannot,  at  any  rate  in  a  climate 
so  moisture-laden  as  ours,  be  endured  at  a  tem- 
perature of  95  or  100  deg.  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  that 
the  fftean  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions  only 
averages  81  deg.,  and  that  in  Cairo  and  Calcutta 
it  never  rises  above  112  deg. — ^the  highest  r^- 
oorded  natural  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  though,  it 
may  be,  not  actually  the  utmost  extreme  to 
which  it  has  attained.  The  least  imaginative 
among  us  will  readily  picture  to  himself  the 
actual  physical  impossibility  of  sustaining  in 
these  regions  of  the  sun,  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  toil  carried  on  from  day  to  day  by  the  cop- 
permen at  so  much  higher  a  temperature. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  toil,  the  coppetman, 
with  his  "  chest  heaviiig  to  and  fro  in  strained 
respiration" — ^his  "  skin  pouring  forth  floods  of 
water" — ^his  pulse  beating  at  120 — retires  to 
satisfy  his  craving  thirst  and  to  re-dilutc 
the  blood  thickened  by  excessive  sweating, 
by  consuming,  at  a  draught,  perhaps  a 
quart  of  the  coldest  water !  (the  only  beverage 
used,  or  allowed,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper-works).  The  draught 
thus  taken  instantaneously  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  extent,  that  tiie  thermometer  which, 
when  previously  placed  in  the  mouth,  stood  at 
90  or  100  d^..  Mis  to  perhaps  70  or  75 
deg.  on  being  re-inserted.  As  calculated  by 
Dr.  Williams,  from  repeated  examinations  of  the 
subject,  each  man  thus  consumes  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  annually ; 
thereby  compensating  for  the  waste  resulting 
ftt)m  an  average  perspiration  of  "  six  hundred 
gdlons  of  sweat  in  the  year  !"  The  brealiiing 
intervals,  occurring  every  ti^o  hours,  are  passed 
by  t^e  copperman,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
situations  where  draughts  of  cold  air  impinge, 
from  every  directioli,  throurii  the  well-pierced 
walls  and  roofs  of  t^e  shea,  upon  the  heated 
body,  fr6m  which  he  passes  the  time  in  wiping 
the  extreme  moisture. 

During  the  working  hours  the  food  taken  by 
t^e  copperman  consists  of  teoth  and  potatoes, 
bread  and  cheese,  or — ^more  frequently,  we 
b^eve-— weak  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  this  is 
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consumed  in  the  sheds.  His  principal  and  sub- 
stantial meal  is  taken  on  his  return  from  work, 
whether  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  the  evening. 
To  all  these  circumstances,  and  their  influences, 
we  shall  return ;  meanwhile,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  author,  following  the  homeward  path  of 
the  workman,  as  he  goes  forth  in  his  ordinary 
clothing  from  the  heated  shed  into  the  outer  air, 
whether  in  the  mild  frtigrance  of  the  summer's 
eve,  or  the  raw  chill  of  the  scarce  dawned 
winter's  mom. 

Hitherto,  he  has  been  exempt,  at  the  frimace 
mouth,  from  the  influence  of  ^e  smoke  which 
wreaths  so  densely  around  the  works,  if 
we  except  the  time  of  the  brief  operations 
of  eflecting  certain  processes — such  as  "cub- 
bing," which  evolves  in  the  building  a  thick, 
stifling,  sulphurous  vapour ;  or  when  some  sud- 
den gust  of  wind,  blowing  directly  on  the 
chimney,  overcomes  for,  at  the  utmost,  a  few 
hours,  the  persistent  tendency  of  a  smoke  which 
leaves  the  chinmey's  mouth  at  a  temperature  of 
about  200  deg.,  and  oontequently  almost  uniformly 
ascmda  in  an  atmosphere  than  which  its  specifie 
gravity  is  considerably  greater.  Now,  he  pro- 
ceeds homewards  to  take  his  periodical  rest,  and 
moves  through  a  district  of  which  the  author 
gives  the  following  graphicdescription : — In  "  the 
dark  sulphurous  deptibs  beneath  his  view,  a 
small,  dirty,  muddy  river,  capriciously  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  as  it  may  plunge  into,  or 
emerge  from,  the  rolling  masses  of  smoke  creep- 
ing along  its  '  slag* -embanked  channel;  sooty 
dumneys  painted  with  '  sublimated'  sulphur  of 
wondrously  pure  yellow;  half  black  and  half 
white  angry  mountains  of  smoke,  tumbling 
with  frightful  rapidity  one  over  the  other,  now 
exploding  into  a  dazzling  scene  of  unearthly 
luminosity,  and  now  extinguished  into  darkness 
more  dark  than  rhet(»ic  can  depict;"  through 
the  district  wh^^e,  as  he  further  pursues,  "  ^e 
hawthorn  dries  to  a  leafless  skeleton ;  the  ever- 
green dies;  the  apple,  and  the  pear,  and  the 
plum,  the  ash  and  even  the  pachydermatous 
oak,  shrink  into  sa^^essness."  Where  the  whole 
surface  appears  to  have  been  literally  burnt; 
where  the  black  mountains  of  scoriae  alternate 
with  fields  and  meadows  which,  "bare,  stony,  red, 
clayey,  and  fellow  .  .  .  exhibit  a  barren,  road- 
like surfece."  Where  "  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
vivifies  the  scene ;"  and  where  it  is  "  only  at  spe- 
cial points  in  cavities,  in  low  meadows  along  the 
river,  in  nooks  and  crevices  sheltered  and  defended 
from  the  smoke-bearing  winds,  on  heaps  of  house 
ashes  and  manure,  that  the  sorfeoe  is  chequered 
by  an  occasional  daisy,  or  a  sickly  blade  of 
grass."  And  so  the  copperxnan  gains  his  home, 
to  pass  the  hours  of  repose  in  situations  exposed 
to  the  fullest  known  influence  of  whatever 
noxious  or  injurious  principles  the  smoke  may 
possess ;  where  his  wife  and  children  pass  bom 
day  and  night;  forming  therefore  the  truest, 
the  only  true,  tests  of  what  the  effects  of  those 
principles  really  are— -titey  being,   of  course, 


independent  of  such  peculiar  physioal  action  ai, 
proceeding  from  the  actual  employment  of  cop- 
per-smeltmg,  is  experienced  by  the  smelter  him- 
self. If  the  stranger  inquire,  what  these  prin- 
ciples effect  ?  what  are  the  injuries  they 
produce  ?  he  will  be,  perhaps,  appalled  by  the 
silent  pointing  out  of  some  quadruped,  occa- 
sionally a  horse,  more  seldom  a  sheep,  most 
usually  a  cow  or  ox,  afflicted  with  that  pecu- 
liar complaint  known  by  the  Welsh  name  of 
Effiryddody  or  the  smoke  disease — ^a  species,  as 
the  Eeport  indicates,  oi  periostitis^  in  which 
"nodules  of  thickened  bone,  as  in  e^fstosis" 
rise  usually,  though  not  always,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joints.  Or  synovitis  displays  itself,  the 
joints  swelling  with  a  dropsical  fluid ;  and  thus 
the  poor  animal  with  difficulty  drags  its  dis- 
flgured  limbs  along,  its  joints  crackling  at  every 
step;  its  bones  becoming,  as  the  facers  de- 
clare, brittle  in  their  substance ;  its  teeth  loosen- 
ing, so  that  it  finally  refuses  to  feed ;  and  its 
whole  appearance  presenting  the  unnustakable 
aspect  of  an  unhealthy  and  diseased  frame 
^-ciroumstances,  however,  which  he  is  happily 
not  doomed  to  find  repeated  in  the  aspect  of  tli^ 
human  beings  who  swarm  in  these  smoky 
districts. 

Such  is  the  superjlcial  aspect  of  the  picture, 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  author;  but  he  does 
not  rest  hero.  The  above  is  the  sole  view  which 
presents  itself  to  the  swifUy  passing  stranger, 
who,  seeing  not  beneath  the  sui&ce,  as  he,  with 
genuine  pi^  in  his  breast,  escapes  from  the,  to 
him,  oppressive  scene,  with,  it  may  be,  what  is 
hero  characterised  as  "as  much  rhapsody  as 
cheered  the  hea^t  of  Horace  in  taking  flight  from 
the  pestilence  of  Terracina!"  Far  diffiarent, 
however,  is  the  picture  of  sober  reality  given  by 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  studied  the  subject  with 
the  observant  eye  of  a  philosopher,  the  sympa- 
thetic large-heartedness  of  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  awakened  mind  of  one  whose  work  at  hia 
desk  is  but  the  result  of  that  which  he  has  seen 
and  studied  in  the  living  presence  of  his  subject 
— that  which  he  has  personally  learned  in  ac^ 
tuaUy  going  forth,  with  open  heart  and  sympa- 
thising mind,  into  the  daily  life  of  his  brother- 
men.  Such  testimony,  over  and  above  the 
superiority  of  its  actual  statistical  worth,  ever 
comes  to  us  with  a  peculiar  and  self-asserting 
value;  and  we  believe  that  hewiU  meet  with 
few  indifferent  or  careless  readers,  even  amcmgst 
those  to  whom  subjects  such  as  he  presents  to 
our  view  are  unfamiliar,  uncared  for,  or  even — 
alas !  that  it  should  be  so— repulsive.  Hitherto 
we  have  given  but  a  one-sided  glimpse  of  the 
life  which  he  reveals  to  us :  we  will  now  follow 
him  in  that  briighter  aspect  to  irhick  he  directs 
the  attention  both  of  the  comprehensive  lover  of 
his  kind  and  the  mere  student  of  human  physi- 
ology. When  he  says,  ''As  a  role,  coppermen 
are  spare,  erect,  and  muscular  m  peEsonal  bear- 
ing, track  him  h(Hnewazds;  his 
carriage  is  easy,  his  gait  manly  and  9iprigki;  be 
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iDArahes  with  a/m  and  eonfidmt  Btep^*^  &c.,  he 
expresses  in  brief  phrase  what  volumes  could 
scarcely  more  elucidate.  So  potent  is  the  sway 
of  the  physical  over  the  mentsd  powers,  which,  in 
^ir  turn,  so  govern  the  unstudied  movements  of 
the  body,  Ihat  it  needs  no  physiognomist's  skill  to 
declare  that  such  a  carriage,  such  a  gait,  belong 
not  to  the  labourer  whose  toil,  unnaturally  and 
hopelessly  wearing  down  the  frame  by  its  ex- 
haustiye,  or  actually  injurious  demands,  its  de- 
prinitive  circumstances,  eventuates  in  also— 
save  in  some  rare  and  almost  superhumanly 
constituted  minds — ^grinding  down  the  soul  even 
to  tiie  very  dust.  To  such  men,  alas !  belong  no 
"charm  of  fearless  manliness,"  such  as  he  pour- 
trays  as  characterising  the  coppermen. 

In  inquiring  further,  why  these  things  are 
00?  our  thoughts  first  revert  to  the  extreme 
temperature  at  which  the  copperman  works,  and 
which  would  appear  to  make  his,  indeed,  a  weary 
lot.    Disease,  and  even  death,  constantly  ensues 
to  the  native  of  a  temperate  clime,  from  too 
ieng&ened  a  Bojoum  in  situations  less  exacting 
than  that  in  which  the  copperman  works  so 
hard,  during   twelve  out  of  each  twenty-four 
hoars,  for  a  period  extending,  at  an  average,  over 
perhi^  thirty,  forty ,  or  even  fifty  years  /  Closely 
connected  with  this  question  is  the  subject  of 
the  Biormous  quantities  of  cold  water  received 
into  the  system  when  it  is  heated  to  the  utter- 
most; a  circumstance  which  is  well  known  to 
have  elsewhere  caused  many  a  sudden  death,  as 
well  as  the  lesser  infliction  of  many  an  attack 
of^  perhaps  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  stomach, — 
consequences  which  have  never  yet  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  copperman.    The  one 
cause  cannot  be  estimated  separately  from  the 
other.    The  men  themselves  declare,  "that  so 
long  0$  they  are  etceating  profusely ,  they  do  not 
care  how  much  water  they  drink."     Cause  and 
eflfect  re-aet  on  each  other — the  instantaneous 
rasult  of  thus  '*  saturating "  the  heated  frame 
with  water,  u   the  pouring  forth  from   every 
pore   those    "  rivers    of  perspiration  **    which 
elone    enable    them    to    support    the    circum- 
stances   of    temperature    in    which    they  are 
placed.     Again  cause  and  effect  re-act  on  each 
other — the  grateful  draughts  of  fluid  which 
snpply  this  waste,  this  actual  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred gallons  per  annum  of  substance  from  the 
body,  eoincidently  supply  the  place  of  that  of 
which  the  body  is  thus  deprived.     By  no  other 
means  eatM  this  actual  waste  be  supplied ;  by 
EK)  other  means  could  exist  the  fact  that  from 
year  to  year — other  considerations  being  equal 
—the  copperman  does  not,  amidst  his  exhaustive 
Abour,  lose  weight.     So  much  of  the  fluid  as  is 
required  to  retain  the  balance,  is  assimilated  to 
tiaist  in  the  necessary  nutrition  of  the  system ; 
ite  r^nainder,  simultaneously  with  its  introduc- 
300,  cxndes  to  the  surface,  from  whence  it  dis- 
ippears  by  the  most  cooling  process  known — 
roporo^ioft.     Thus,  then,  tiie  theoretic  teachings 
7  which  soience  would  declare  the  temperature 


of  200  deg.  to  be  rendered  endurable,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  the  actual  practice  of  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  alone  efficient. 

Bearing,  moreover,  on  the  same  point,  is  the 
influence  of  the  cold  currents,  &e  varjring 
climates,  to  which  the  fumace-man  is  exposed. 
The  sheds  are  lofty,  their  sides  perforated  by 
large  holes,  through  which  flows  in  a  constant 
stream  of  air,  and  in  the  hotter  weather  l^e 
tiling  is  partly  removed  from  the  roof,  nay,  even 
in  winter,  we  are  told  that  the  "rain-drops 
cracklo  on  the  incandescent  scoriae,  fresh  from 
the  frimace  beneath;"  so  that,  continues  Dr. 
Williams,  "the bane  and  antidote  are  co-present. 
Hot  beams  traverse  refreshing  draughts  of  air," 
while,  per  contra^  those  draughts  of  air  are,  of 
course,  traversed  by  the  hot  beams;  while,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject,  it  is  frirther  to  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  body  is  rarely 
exposed  to  the  temperature  indicated.  The  man 
seldom  turns  his  front  frt>m  the  furnace,  and 
while  a  thermometer  depending  on  the  chest 
stands  at  100  or  120  deg.,  anotiier  slung  over 
the  back  will  indicate  only  60  or  70  deg.  To 
similar  causes  must  be  attributed  the  impunity 
with  which  heated  air  in  the  shed  is  exchanged 
for  the  outer  atmosphere,  or  the  cottage  home, 
on  leaving  worL 

Another  material  consideration,  as  regards  the 
extreme  temperature,  is  the  radiant,  dry  charac- 
ter of  the  heat  evolved,  its  consequent  rariflca- 
tion,  and  the  favourable  circumstimoes  which  it 
thus  offers  for  evaporation,  and  therefore  per- 
spiration. 

Thus,  while,  as  the  author  observes,  "the 
man  in  a  hot-air  bath"  of  95  or  100  deg,, 
"  is  distressed  by  feelings  of  frdness  in  the  head, 
terrifying  palpitaticms,  excited  breathing,  and 
general  oppression,  the  copperman  varies  toU 
with  jokes,  as  he  tosses  about  the  dazzling  molten 
copper,"  and  "  merrily  whistles  as  he  alternately 
sweats  and  shivers ;  "  while  the  "  breathing  in- 
tervals "  almost  uniformly  present  those  "  bnght 
scenes  of  merriment"  which,  by  cheering  liie 
heart,  infuse,  as  the  author  axiomatically  ob- 
serves, "  vigour  into  the  whole  bodily  fiume." 
Time  was,  when  these  mwnents  of  respite  were 
spent  in  drinking  bad  beer,  and  when  the  whole 
of  the  hours  of  work  were  frequently  passed  in 
a  state  of  semi-intoxication  and  insensibility! 
We  are  not  in  all  things  so  degenerated  as  tlie 
narrow-minded  and  the  cold-hearted,  who  are 
"  one  flesh,"  would  have  us  believe ! 

Por  further  explanations  of  the  readiness,  or 
otherwise,  with  which  the  human  frame  accom- 
modates itself  to  extremes  of  temperature,  with 
all  the  complexities  belonging  to  the  subject,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  woxk  itself.  Has- 
tening on  to  the  consideration  of  the  atmosphere 
of  smoke  breathed  •  during  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  by  the  workmen — nay,  breathed,  without 
interruption,  by  their  wives  and  children — ^we 
first  dispose  of  the  i/srn&ifiMrydiod:  itis  dreadfhl 
only  to  the  uninformed.    Whether  or  not  it  be 
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a  specific  smoke  disease,  unknown  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  coppery  influences — and,  despite 
conflicting  assertions,  we  believe  that  there  is 
good  reason,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  to 
consider  it  as  such — ^it  is  at  least  certain  that  it 
exists  only  in  such  animals  as  graze,  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  and,  amongst  the  feathered  tribes, 
geese.  The  fnere  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  at  its 
densest,  has  never  produced  the  shadow  of  similar 
effects.  Stall-fed  animals,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  works,  if  supplied  with  fodder 
grown  elsewhere,  are  exempt  from  it.  We 
therefore  dismiss  it  as  a  question  deserving  of 
earnest  physiological  study,  but  as  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  smoke  on  such  human  beings  as  do  not 
follow  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  able  analyses  of  the  smoke  presented  to 
us,  we  must  here  refer  to  only  in  the  briefest 
and  most  general  manner.  Its  peculiar  compo- 
nent parts  are  thus  enumerated : — 

Copper  and  its  compotindf,  ^  in  minate  pro- 
Arsenic  and  its  compoonds,  >       portions. 
Sulphuric  Acid — ^Vapour. 
Sulphurous  Acid. 
Sublimated  Sulphur. 
Hydro-fluoric)    .  .,i 
Fluo-silidc      )  ^^*- 
Coal  Smoke. 

Volatilised  in  fusing,  a  ''  metallic  and  oxidised 
dust "  of  copper  is  carried  up  the  chimneys  by 
the  powerful  draught  traversing  the  furnace; 
and  this  in  a  quantity  amounting  to  half  per 
cent.,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Nevill,  where 
this  sediment  is  actually  deposited  (and  extracted 
annually  for  rfe-working)  in  the  water-chambers 
through  which  the  volume  of  smoke  is  forced. 
The  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  the  smoke  is 
^  solely  due  to  mechanical,  jiot  chemical  c'auses, 
which  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  the  vola- 
tilisation of  the  copper  does  not  subject  the  men 
at  the  furnace  mouth  to  the  evils  of  "cupric 
poisoning."  The  particles  are  carried  by  the 
draught  up  the  chimney.  This  mechanical  force 
does  not  exist  in  the  space  before  the  furnace 
into  which  the  red-hot  '*  sla^"  and  molten 
copper  are  "  drawn  off*,"  and  therefore  the  metal 
is  not  placed  in  circumstances  to  encourage  or 
develope  its  volatile  tendencies.  "Were  fiiese 
particles  disseminated  from  the  chimney's  mouth, 
they  might  prove  more  formidable  agents  in  the 
injury  of  the  health  of  the  surrounding  districts 
than  even  the  "arsenical  fumes,"  of  which  so 
great  an  apprehension  exists.  Happily,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case.  By  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  laboriously  carried  out  experiments,  Dr. 
Williams  succeeded  in  detecting  their  presence 
in  the  thickest  smoke  on  the  "slag- banks"  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chimneys,  but  at 
the  distance  of  "a  few  yards"  not  a  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
inhaled  by  any  human  beings,  except  in  the 
minutest  portions,  and  at  accidental  intervals, 
by  the  men  themsehes  who  are  engaged  in  the 
aheds. 


Sulphuric  acid  vapour  is  formed  in  afl  the 
furnaces,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  oalciner's. 
It  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  for 
every  fifteen  parts  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
last  is  estimated  to  form  "  about  one-fifth  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  copper-smoke  as  itlma 
the  furnace  stack.^*  Much  of  these  two  component 
parts  is  probably  absorbed  in  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works  (which  are  thus  rendered 
devoid  of  animalcuUB  and  confervoid  growth). 
From  the  solubility  of  these  acids  in  water, 
every  falling  shower  increases  the  baneful  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise  on  vegetation,  and 
which  is  experienced  at  astonishing  distances 
fipom  the  works.  A  question,  however,  of  most 
considerable  practical  interest  in  the  phyaioh^ 
and  chemical  affinities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  raised  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
barren  and  unfertile  aspect  of  the  land  which 
surrounds  the  works,  potatoes,  dahlias,  chrysan- 
themums, and  several  other  plants  thrive  per- 
fectly— the  first-mentioned  in  a  happy,  thongh 
not  entire,  freedom  from  the  disease—m  die 
gardens  of  the  workmen.*  To  the  inhalation 
of  the  above  ingredients  in  the  copper  fumes, 
but  more  especially  to  the  circumfltance 
that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  breathed  in  a 
hot  state,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  bronchial  and  asthmatic  complaints 
which — ^rarely  occurring  in  the  acute  form- 
assume  a  chronic  aspect ;  so  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis, as  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  testifies,  is  the  disease,  pre-eminently, 
of  the  copperman.  Boys,  on  entering  on  the 
workmen's  life,  usually  experience  a  temporary 
loss  of  voice ;  the  symptom  rapidly  disappears, 
however,  and  it  is  only  in  slow  and  insidious 
forms  that  these  diseases  creep  silently  on,  only 
fiiUy  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  old.  Distinct, 
in  some  respects,  from  these,  are  those  causative 
agents  which  are  supposed  to  make  prevaknt 
amongst  the  coppcrmen  lung  diseases ;  such  are 
these  (which  also  make  rheumatism,  in  all  its 


•  The  effects  of  copper  smoke  on  vegetation  i**oa^ 
appear  to  be  greatly  a  question  of  time,  yet  not  iD 
plants  which  are  annoally  renewed  will  fionrish  in  ^ 
fnmes.  As  pointed  ont  by  Dr.  Williams,  very  bmu'A  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  of  soil;  a  plentifiil  supply  d 
manure  appearing  to  exercise  a  corrective  inflttence  owr 
the  properties  <rf  the  above-named  aicids.  Odtiva^ 
also,  in  other  ways,  influences  or  protracts  the  diflipp«^ 
ance  of  verdure.  There  is  one  native,  and  oertsinlf 
neglected,  plant,  the  purple  melic  grass  {MeUca  canik«t\ 
so  woU  known  by  the  employment  of  its  "culms"  by  tho 
Skye  fishermen,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  rop« 
for  their  nets,  Ac,  whici,  according  to  Davis  (•»  » 
"  Welsh  Botanologv*'),  "  has  pcrfoct^^  withstood  the  id* 
phureous  f^mes  of  the  copper  works  at  Amlwch  (in  AngW 
sey),  where  every  other  vegetable,  within  a  ccrtM 
distance,  even  the  crustaoeous  licheni,  have  been  ^ 
stroyed;"  while  the  wild  chamomile  {Malrieana  tit 
momiUa),  as  pointed  out  in  the  B^ort,  "  laughs  »t  ^ 
smoke,'*  and  on  every  dunghill,  every  ash-hei^,  even 
the  **  black  slag-lumk,"  opens  its  star-lSke  form,  iti 

*'  Qolden  peari  within  a  olver  crows," 
towards  the  Heaven  that  shines  even  above  the 
wreath  that  shrouds  the  oopper-smelter^  Ufo! 
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phafles,  the  seocmdary  preyailing  complaint)^ 
the  ''rapid  yicissitudeB  of  heat  and  cold;  a 
soddoi  distention  of  the  stomach  with  cold 
water,  several  times  in  the  day;  streams  of 
perspiration  alternating  with  a  dry  skin/'  &c.) 
&c,;  amidst  the  persistence  of  which,  however, 
consumption  ''  is  far  less  common  among  these 
men  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea, 
or  amongst  the  mining  population  scattered 
Uirou^out  the  valleys  of  this  part  of  South 
Wales,"  with  whom  "  tubercular  and  scrofulous 
diseases  are  frightfully  pr&^alenV*  For  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  contradictory  exemp- 
tion, we  must  turn  to  the  Beport.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Swansea  copper-works,  the 
district  in  which  they  stand  was  a  tidal  morass, 
on  which,  while  ague  fearfully  prevailed,  the 
actual  conditions  were  precisely  those  favourable 
to  these  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases.  This 
morass  is  now  "  obliterated."  Pulverulent 
mountains  of  scorisB  cover  its  suiface,  and  ''absorb 
all  sur&ce  moisture."  The  stagnant  marsh-pools 
no  longer  find  space  or  footing.  The  pervading 
'  'slag"  hiUs  leaYe  nothing,  no  moisture,  no  gaseous 
products,  to  exhale  to  the  air;  the  humidity  of  the 
atmo^here  is  taken  ^m  it  as  it  rushes  over 
this  desert-like  tract;  no  moisture  thus  imbibed 
is  returned,  whether  by  evaporation  or  radiation. 
The  formation  of  dew  cannot,  therefore,  there 
occur.  With  this,  moisture,  an  "essential 
alike  to  putrescent  chemical  action,  to  fermenta- 
tire  agency,"  is  absent;  so  that,  "dew-less, 
wood-lees,  grass-less,  this  smoky  desert  is  there- 
fore poisonless."  [These  negations  bear  essen- 
tialb^  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  cholera 
to  tne  c(^>per  districts,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer.]  There  are  other  causes  than 
pathological  ones,  other  points  than  purely 
medieal  ernes,  affecting,  as  every  enlightened 
physician  but  too  sorrowfully  knows,  a  question 
soi^  as  this.  There  is  food  for  long  and  painful 
reflection,  not  unmixed,  it  may  be,  with  self- 
r^»roach,  in  the  following  remarks  of  the 
author: — "In  the  smoke  district  of  Swansea, 
....  the  land  is  parched ;  there  is  no  sur- 
fieH»  exhalation;  no  organic  decomposing  sub- 
stanees;  the  soil  is  neither  clayey  nor  peaty, 
but  gmvelly ;  wages  are  Hberal ;  the  worbnan's 
cottage  smiles  with  every  comfort  and  conve- 
nieiioe.  Are  such  circumstances  explanatory? 
Do  they  not  paint  in  the  imagination  pictures  of 
hspfptness  ?  Are  they  not  eloquent  counteractives 
^f  tkose  itBMses  of  poverty,  and  privation,  and 
dmpondency,  of  which  wrojMa  and  consumption 
the  direst  representatives  ?  " 


Of  the  pure  sublimated  sulphur  which  reaches 
-the  outto  air  iii  its  inetaUic  state  through  the 
jaeehanical  force  of  the  flue  draught,  it  may 
^Bobibly  be  concluded  that  it  is  precipitated  too 
mmr\j  after  its  issue  from  the  chimney  to  exercise 
'  iafluenee,  whether  as  an  injurious^  a  reme- 
.  or  a  prerentiTe  agent.  Its  presence  is  made 
at  to  the  caieleiMi  observer  in  the  outer 


coating  of  the  chimney-tops,  as  well  as  in  tho 
vivid  lemon  hue  of  the  newly  issuing  smoke. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  copper-smelting, 
fluor  spar  was  largely  used  as  a  flux,  when  it 
was  indicated  in  an  objectional  manner  by  its 
very  injurious  eflects  on  the  glass  windows 
of  houses  many  miles  away ;  corroding  the  very 
substance  of  their  glass,  and  of  course  inter- 
cepting, to  a  most  sensible  amount,  the  passage 
of  light.  The  marked  improvements,  however, 
in  the  chemistry  of  smelting  which  the  march  of 
science  has  induced,  have  almost  done  away 
with  the  nuisance,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
fluoride  of  lime  as  a  flux,  or,  indeed,  so  for  as 
possible,  of  any  flux,  each  addition  of  which 
results  in  a  waste,  or  rather  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  copper  yielded.  The  end  is  now 
attained,  and  the  outlay  economised,  by  the 
admixture  of  ores,  presenting  diflerent  chemical 
combinations,  to  which  we  before  refBrred  under 
the  term  of  the  "  working  mixture." 

The  last  constituent  part  which  remains  to  be 
discussed,  and,  in  genc^  estimation,  the  most 
important  item,  is  arsenic — ^to  the  agency  of 
which  there  exists  a  strong  local  disposition  to 
assign  whatever  of  evil  is  attrihutable,  or  has 
been  attributed,  to  the  copper  smoke;  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was 
especially  directed — in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  belief — by  the  instructions  of  the 
late  General  Board  of  Health.  It  Would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  alarm  was  a  needless  one  \ 
that  the  so-called  "  arsenical  fumes "  bore 
vicariously  the  blame  due,  as  already  shown,  to 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Arsenious 
acid  (the  white  arsenic,  or  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  of  commerce),  which  is  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  this  metal,  and  is  formed  in 
various  "  metallurgical  processes,"  is  fourteen 
times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  acid,  combining  with  bases,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  arsenites;  or,  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid,  unites  with  the  metallic  oxides,  re- 
sulting in  the  arseniates,  in  each  of  which  con- 
ditions large  proportions  of  it  are  '^'skimmed  off 
with  the  scoriae  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
process  of  smelting."  Of  the  remainder,  as 
opined  by  no  less  an  authority  than  I^apier,  in 
his  paper  "  On  Copper-smelting,"*  the  greater 
part  must  be  precipitated  before  reaching  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  as  is  actually  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  accumulation  of  soot,  &c., 
from  the  interior  of  the  stacks ;  while  such  as 
is  spared  to  reach  the  atmosphere  must  "  &11 
prone  to  earth  "  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the 
chimneysby  the  force  of  its  own  exceeding  weight 
Thus,  then,  while  Dr.  Williams  entertains  a 
hope,  as  he  informs  us,  of  obtaining  fturther  and 
more  exact  results  from  a  future  use  of  such  an 
apparatus  as  that  contrived  by  M.  Isodore 
Pierre,  for  exhibiting  the  presence  of  ammonia 
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in  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  infermtidUj  de- 
clared that  ''  if  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
firom  the  smelter's  furnace  'arsenious  fumes* 
exist  at  all  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can  only  be  in 
an  inconceivably  minute  proportion."  In  fact, 
it  must  necessarily,  as  he  observes,  occur,  that 
the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  smoke  is  **  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  to  which  it 
may  have  travelled  from  theposition  of  the  works." 
That  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  smoke  ''  at 
a  point  close  to  the  furnace  "  is  considerable,  is 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  water-chambers 
at  Llanclly,  before  mentioned ;  but  in  a  pool  of 
water  almost  directly  under  the  Hafod  works, 
and  in  smoke  collected  at  a  distance  of  two  him- 
dred  yards  from  the  chimneys,  as  well  as  in 
bunches  of  stunted  grass  collected  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  tested  for  arsenic,  it  is  vainly  sought : 
negative  results,  which  are  fiirther  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  coppermen,  in  no  ease  is  it  possible 
to  detect  direct  or  indirect  influences  of  arsenic, 
whether  in  an  injurious  or  remedial  point  of 
view.  For,  to  attribute  to  a  substance  precipi- 
tated so  soon  after  its  issue  from  the  chimney  a 
share  in  the  remarkable  immunity  from  skin 
diseases  enjoyed  by  the  coppermen,  would  be,  at 
best,  but  a  fanciful  conclusion.  This  immunity 
is  clearly  attributable  to  the  circimistance  that 
the  skin,  though  rendered  most  pervious  to 
disease  by  its  constant  and  undue  excitement,  is 
literally  '*  inmiersed  in  certain  parasiticidal 
fumes,"  which  destroy  the  germs  of  all  those 
epiphytal  diseases  which  are  now  known  to  pro- 
ceed frojji  the  growth,  under  the  scales  of  the 
skin,  of  certain  low  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  To  these,  sulphurous  acid  and  the  compounds 
of  copper  are  absolutely  inimical,  and  are  the 
cauae  of  an  exemption  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable firom  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  copperman  is  rendered 
sensitivelv  liable  to  disease  fi:om  the  circum- 
stance of  over-labour  which  devolves  on  it,  it 
receives  no  compensatory  influence  in  that  daily 
and  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  hot  water 
which  the  copperman  would  do  well  to  imitate 
from  the  unvarying  practice  of  his  neighbour — 
and  one  whose  position  in  life  is  far  below  his — 
the  collier,  who  never  sleeps  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  his  day's  toil  impeding  the  due 
action  of  his  skin.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  our  jmges  are  read,  even  amongst  the 
working  coppermen,  and  at  the  risk  of  some- 
what presumptuously  re-echoing  that  which  we 
trust  the  volume  before  us  will  best  effect  by  its 
own  earnest  appeal  to  the  men  themselves  on 
this  subject,  we  woidd  urge  on  their  attention 
the  passage : — ''  Cleanliness  must  be  thrice  godly 
in  the  person  of  the  fomace-man.  His  safety 
lies  infreeand  copious  perspiration,  Nothing  BhovJid 
be  neglected  which  is  calculated  to  favour  this 
important  function;  thorough  washing  and 
soaping,  after  the  excellent  example  of  the  col- 
lier, is  to  the  copperman,  undoubtedly,  amongst 


the  greatest  auxiliaries  to  health."  And  we 
would  speak  a  word  to  the  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  workmen,  of  whom  the  author 
complains  that  they  tell  him  that  they  "  C(mM 
not  think  of  permitting "  the  men  whose 
health  and  happiness  has  been  committed  to 
their  care  to  indulge  in  the  necessity  of  thorough 
and  complete  daily  ablution.  When,  as  is  moist 
usual,  their  cottages — ^unlike  those  of  the  colliers 
— are  not  single-roomed,  alittle  careful  contrivance, 
such  as  may  be  commanded  by  any  woman 
whose  heart  is  in  her  duty,  will  enable  her  to 
arrange  a  perfect  privacy  for  the  short  time 
during  which  it  is  needed ;  or,  if  she  be  not  so 
happily  circumstanced  with  regard  to  house- 
room,  we  can  only  add,  that  her  duty  towards 
the  objects  of  her  care  remains  the  same,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  rightly  give  way  to  any  minor 
considerations  of  what  she  would  prefer.  That, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  diHetanti  decency 
is  lost  in  the  literal  and  beautify  decency  ai 
sluicing  from  the  surfisioe  of  the  weary  man  "  a 
coating  which  cannot  but  be  seriously  prejudidal 
to  his  general  health.  As  a  body,  the  wives  of 
the  coppermen  are  distinguished  for  the  thrifty 
and  active  care  they  exercise  in  their  homes 
that,  unlike  those  of  so  many  manu&cturers,  are 
not  aU  day  long  deserted  by  them  on  account  of  the 
stem  necessity  which  requires  that  they  should 
take  a  part  in  the  daily  toil  demanded  to  supply 
at  once  their  need  and  the  wants  of  civiUsation. 
It  is  not  surely,  then,  too  much,  even  if  at  the 
cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience  or  discom- 
fort, they  aid  and  further,  each  in  her  own  house- 
hold, any  arrangement  which  will  secure  to  those 
who  toil  for  them  the  health-giving  decency  of 
accommodation  for  complete  ablution. 

The  drinking-water  at  all  the  woiks  is  care- 
fully selected  on  account  of  its  purity ;  yet  it 
must,  of  course,  contain  a  surplus  of  solids  sach 
as  cannot  be  either  digested  or  determined  to  tJie 
surface  of  the  skin.     On  the  kidneys,  therefore, 
must  devolve  the  labour  of  removing  such  &om 
the  system,  which  is  deluged  to  such  an  unnatural 
extent  with  liquid.     The  point  is,  however,  too 
complex  to  be  f  o^er  referred  to  in  our  necessarily 
restricted  space ;  and  therefOTe  the  last  questicm 
on  which  we  shall  enter  is  that  of  the  inflaenoe 
which  must  be  exercised  by  the  same  cause  on. 
another  most  important  organ,  namely,  the  liver. 
No  liquid  can  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  skin 
without  traversing  the  liver,   which  mu9t   be 
injured  by  any  liquid  taken  in  excess,  e^eeepi 
water.    Under,  therefore,  the  present  system  of 
drinking  water  while  at  work  (the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  men  also  professing   tee-total 
principles),  the  Hver  endures  the  extraordinary 
temperatures  which  are  indicated  in  the  Hq^ort, 
without  in  anyway  increasing  its  lialnlity  to 
disease.    How  far  this  exemption  existed,   or 
could  exist,  in  the  days  of  woridng  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication,  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  i^sason- 
able  to  suppose  that  disease  of  tiie  liver  may  hare 
been  of  but  too  frequent  and  painfhl  oecnireiice. 
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One  lemaikable  exemption  experienced  in  the 
fmm$diat0  yioinity  of  the  works  must  not  remain 
nnmentioned.  In  these,  true  typhus  fever  does 
not  oeeur  ;  while  it  forms,  year  by  year,  in  its 
most  malignant  type,  the  very  soourgo  of  the, 
to  all  appearance,  healthy  and  wholesome  Til- 
lages which,  again,  surround  this  district  witii- 
eat  receiving  tiie  full  influence  of  the  smoke. 
Dr.  Williams  records,  without  comment,  con- 
jaotnre,  or  hypothesis,  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
in  1882,  1849,  and  1854,  in  the  villages  of 
Foxhole,  Bonymaen,  Landore,  and  Viviantown, 
— -cdl  strongholds  of  copper — scarce  a  case  of 
cholera  occurred;  while  in  the  surrounding 
nei^bourhood  it  raged,  during  the  first-named 


years,  in  a  most  virulent  manner.*  This  branch 
of  the  subject,  as  yet  unclucidated,  is  of  the 
extremest  interest. 

From  it,  however,  we  must  now  turn,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  the  question,  must  bid  the  author 
of  the  Eeport  an  earnest  and  kindly  ''God 
speed''  in  the  inquiries  which  he  informs  us  in 
his  pre&ce  he  is  further  making  with  regard  to 
the  other  industrial  employments  of  the  mineral 
districts  of  South  "W^es,  together  with  their 
influences  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
employed. 


*  During  the  past  year^  1854»  Swansea  has  been  spared 
the  visitation  of  cholera,  which  has  rciged  in  the  other 
manuiactnring  towns  of  Glamorganshire. 
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The  garden  cemeteries,  which  in  the  coming 
qiriiig  will  become  the  principal  burial-places 
for  London,  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  growing  refinement  of  the  age. 
Bat  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  only  a  step, 
although  a  great  one,  in  advance — ^that  we  have 
not  as  yet  arrived  at  a  true  conception  of  their 
uses  and  cs^>abilities.  The  world  would  seem, 
lor  many  generations  past,  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally ahifting  their  homage  from  the  dead  to  the 
livii^,  fh>m  the  individual  to  the  family;  and 
the  clamour,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  eoonomt/, 
which  took  place  some  time  ago  on  the  death  of 
a  high  personage,  would  lead  naturally  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  nature  and  objects  of  the 
ceremonies  of  sepulture. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  i^nereal  pomp 
of  former  ages,  and  of  living  nations  in  a  lower 
stage  of  civilisation  than  ours,  appears  to  be 
reneratum  towards  the  dead,  leading  to  a  spirit 
of  self-Mcrifice.  The  dead  seem  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  old  time,  as  they  actually  are 
in  China,  like  gods ;  and  oblations  of  all  kinds 
were  lavished  on  their  altars.  The  treasure  re- 
eaatly  buried  >vith  an  AMcan  prince,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  news- 
pecpemf  wae  far  outbalanced  by  the  millions  of 
money  deposited  in  the  grave  of  King  David  by  his 
mm  Solomon.  Centuries  after,  3000  talents  (about 
1,072,500/.)  were  drawn  from  his  tomb  by  the 
hi^-priest  Aroanus ;  and  long  after  him  Herod 
snatched  another  large  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
dead.  In  every  country  where  the  belief  in  a 
fotare  state  of  existence  prevailed  we  find  the 
same  custom,  modified  by  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  people.  In  America  the  deceased  was 
ni^Jlied  with  everything  he  had  found  useful 
or  agreeable  during  life ;  and  not  only  were  some 
of  the  wives  and  slaves  of  a  chief  sent  to  accom- 
him  to  the  other  world,  but  many  of  his 
gave  themselves  a  voluntary  death  to 
in  Sie  duty.  In  India  the  flames  of  the 
even  now  only  partially  extinguished ; 
in  Egypt  and   Etruiia  we  are  able  to  read 


the  history  of  an  antique  civilisation  in  the 
objects  wMch  the  dead  carried  with  them  to 
the  grave;  and  in  China,  where  the  ground 
is  valuable,  and  the  tombs,  therefore,  are  in 
general  only  spacious  enough  to  hold  their 
inhabitants,  a  similar  profusion  is  practised — 
though  only  in  gilt  paper,  cut  out  in  the  forms 
of  clothing,  frimiture,  and  coin,  and  burnt  to 
the  manes.  But  this  unsubstantial  pomp  was 
not  always  the  fashion.  Long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  of  the  imperial  tombs  was  500  feet 
high,  and  half  a  league  in  circumference.  In 
the  interior  was  the  bier  surrounded  by  lamps  or 
torches  fed  with  human  fat,  with  a  tank  of 
water  on  one  side,  in  which  swam  birds  of 
hollow  gold  and  silver,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
magnificent  collection  of  furniture,  arms,  and 
jewels. 

In  some  countries  the  dead  are  embalmed,  or, 
as  in  modem  Egjrpt,  washed  with  lime,  sal^ 
camphor,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  preparations ; 
but  in  China  (as  among  the  ancient  Greeks) 
they  are  dressed  in  the  warmest  and  most  ex- 
pensive clothing  the  family  can  afford,  and  are 
kept  in  the  house  for  months  in  a  coffin  of  thick 
and  costly  wood  hermetically  sealed.  During 
thiB  time  a  dutiful  son  sleeps  by  its  side  on  a 
coarse  mat,  wearing  a  dress  of  white  sackcloth, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  a  rope  round  his 
waist.  At  the  grave  he  crawls  on  hands  and 
knees  round  it;  mixing  rice  and  coins  in  a 
bowl,  he  mingles  both  with  the  earth;  and 
building  a  shed  close  by,  he  takes  up  his  abode 
there  for  several  days,  exclaiming,  as  he  does  at 
many  following  anniversaries,  **  My  sins  have 
occasioned  the  death  of  my  parent !" 

The  curious  custom  of  hiring  mourners  to 
lament  aloud  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  howl 
of  the  mourning  women  was  heard,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  at  the  public  funeral  of 
Jacob;  and  when  Joseph  went  to  bury  his 
father,  with  a  numerous  company,  they 
"  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamenta- 
tion."   In  the  book  of  the  prophetic  herdsmaa 
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Am»  (800  yan  hesbm  Christ),  we  read — 
"  TV'ailuig  ahftll  be  in  all  streets ;  and  they  shall 
say  in  all  the  highways,  Alas !  alas !  and  they 
shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skilM  of  lamentation  to  wailing/'  But 
more  substantial  demonstrations  of  grief  were 
^uaHy  common,  Moses  distinctly  forbade  the 
Israelites  to  ''cut  themselyes,  or  make  anybald- 
9^ss  between  their  eyes,  for  the  dead;"  but 
tearing  the  hair,  rending  the  garments,  and 
beating  the  breasts,  are  practised  not  only 
by  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  but  by  the 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Persians.  The  Egyptians, 
like  the  Chinese  women,  call  franticly  on  the 
name  of  the  dead.  They  trample,  in  their 
despair,  on  their  sex's  rules  of  decorum — going 
about  with  naked  feet  and  bare  head.  *'  They 
tear  their  hair,"  says  Yates,  "put  ashes  on 
their  head,  rub  their  face  with  onions,  and  not 
unfrequently  cover  their  whole  form  with  a  long 
black  shawl;  and  after  a  mortal  paroxysm  of 
grief,  squat  down  suddenly  in  a  comer,  and  there 
sit  for  hours  in  sullen  sUenoe,  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  Ihey  have  sustained,  refusing  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proffered 
sympathy  of  their  fdends."  In  the  distant 
province  of  Kordofan  the  custom  is  the  same ; 
and  Pallme  saw  the  women  frequently  on  such 
occasions  **  writhing  as  if  beside  themselves  in 
the  sand,  biting  dieir  arms  until  the  blood 
flowed,  in  sincere  grief,  and  not  for  outward 
Aow." 

It  will  be  observed  i^at  in  all  these  oases  the 
honour  and  w^being  of  the  dead  are  the  main 
thing  studied.  The  pomp  of  the  Mineral  may 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  fjEunily,  but  propor- 
tionate saoiiflces  are  made  by  its  living  members. 
The  corpse  may  repose  in  a  gorgeous  tomb,  or 
be  dothed  in  rich  and  warm  habiliments,  or  be 
embalmed  and  wrapped  in  innumerable  folds  of 
fine  linen,  or  be  anointed  with  rich  spices  and 
perftimes,  or  be  burned  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
its  ashes  preserved  as  sainted  reliques :  but  the 
mourners  the  while  are  covered  with  sackcloth 
and  ashes ;  they  cut  their  flesh,  rend  their  gar- 
ments, fast,  pray,  mingle  their  voices  with  the 
yells  of  hirelings,  and  bite  the  dust  in  the 
agonies  of  their  .grief.  The  expense  of  the 
ceremonial  is  a  true  sacrifice,  for  it  is  all  laid 
out  upon  the  dead.  Treasure,  objects  of  utility 
and  luxury,  living  wives  and  bondmen — all  are 
engulfed  in  the  grave;  or  purer  honours  are 
paid  in  the  death-uole  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
The  funeral,  or  in  the  certificates  of  manumission 
waved  on  long  wands  (as  in  our  own  day  in 
Egypt)  by  liberated  slaves. 

All  these  observances,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
are  either  useless  or  absurd,  childish  or  bar- 
barous, frantic  or  abominable ;  and  ours,  which 
are  derived  &om  them,  partaking  of  their  extra- 
vagance, are  in  a  similar,  though  less,  degree 
repvehensible.  Here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
critics  and  satirists.  Our  observances  have  too 
little  instead  of  too  much  relation  with  those  of 


earlier  time«»  $mi  oS  kca  rafined  nations.  Tkey 
want  in  a  great  measure  the^esseBtud  pannmpl^ 
of  veneration  and  self-sacrifice.  Our  ''eostooi^ 
ary  suits  of  solemn  black"  cost  money,  it  is 
true,  and  are  therefore,  so  far  as  they  go,  an 
oblation  to  the  dead;  but  they  add  at  the 
same  time  to  the  comfort  and  respectalntity 
of  the  living.  They  give  rise,  besides,  to 
anomalies  which  detract  from  the  sacrednesa  of 
the  ceremonial.  In  families  of  moderate  means, 
people  cannot  very  well  afford  to  die  at  such  an 
expense ;  hence  arises  a  competition  of  cheap 
mourning  establishments  and  (dieap  foneral  per- 
formances, enough  to  make  one  laugh  if  he  could 
hold  from  weeping.  The  competition  of  gardeen 
cemeteries,  intended  to  draw  us  out  of  the  foul 
charnel-houses  of  the  town,  is  beneficial,  although 
occasionally  ludicrous  in  its  expression ;  but  lie 
cheap  "undertakings,''  and  one-horse  hearses 
with  which  we  are  so  blandly  tempted,  though 
very  convenient  resources  sometimes  for  ^le 
survivors,  disturb  the  solemn  current  of  enr 
thoughts. 

All  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  evils  incidental 
to  our  present  form  of  civilisation;  but  if  bo, 
there  is  the  more  necessity  fbr  counterbalancing 
them,  by  haying  recourse  to  such  additional  ob- 
servances as  may  lead  back  our  ^irits  to  dimr 
former  relation^p  with  the  dead.  To  embalm 
the  body,  to  bury  treasures  in  Uie  grave,  to  offer 
viands  to  the  manes,  are  as  inconastent  with 
our  status  in  civilisation  as  it  would  be  to  cat 
our  flesh.  Tend  our  garments,  cover  our  head 
with  ashes,  and  howl  forth  our  lamentations 
with  a  crowd  of  hireling  mourners.  But  the 
spirit  of  these  observances  should  not  be  lost 
with  their  material  form:  it  should  be  assimi- 
lated with  our  changed  manners,  and  live  and 
breathe  in  our  new  refinement 

We  leave  the  fashion  and  the  stuff  of  mourning 
dresses  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  fiimily ; 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  dead  to  me 
grave  will  continue,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  individaal 
while  living.  Interference  with  saeh  national 
customs  would  be  useless,  even  if  desirable. 
Extravagant  and  unreasonable  displ^s  of  pomp 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  are  fit  subjects  for 
satire ;  but  we  are  not  to  overturn  old  customs 
merely  because  they  are '  occasionally  abused. 
What  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  do  not  shew 
enough  of  respect  for,  or  pay  enough  of  persoiULl 
attendance  upon,  the  departed;  that  we  lu»m 
abrogated  the  old  ceremonial  without  introduomg 
anything  in  its  stead;  and  that  our  prei«it 
death  observances,  wh^e  everything  ends  tlie 
moment  the  body  is  shovelled  into  the  earth,  «ze, 
comparatively  both  with  the  old  usages  and  t^ 
laws  of  natural  feeling,  a  cold  and  empty  form* 

The  garden-cemetery*,  the  peculiar  o^G^ring  of 
the  el^;a^t  spirit  of  the  age,  would  appose  to 
present  a  congenial  field  for  tl^  mourning  of  the 
heart.  Let  the  rich  pilp  marUe  there^  and  the 
poor  plant  flowers,  over  the  beloyed  dust^     Let 
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US  not  gradge  the  eost  we  can  ailbrd,  for  the 
money  will  be  laid  out  in  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
fitable manner.  We  no  longer  require  to  submit 
to  hardships  and  depriyations ;  we  can  no  longer, 
like  the  heir  of  St.  Louis,  take  our  father's  body 
on  our  back,  and  carry  it  through  ranks  of 
kneeling  spectators  to  ihe  grare;  but  we  can 
visit  frequently  our  fiEunily  nook  in  the  beautiful 
C?ity  of  the  Silent,  our  children  carrying  little 
baskets  of  flowers  fi>T  the  vases  that  adorn  it, 
and  all  of  us  ready  to  give  our  services  in 
cleaning,  and  dressing,  and  gardening  the  spot, 
and  removing  intruding  pebbles, 

And  weeds  that  have  no  basmees  there. 
Let  no  hireling  hand  perform  such  labours  of 
love.  They  are  a  rest  from  the  labours  of  the 
world,  and  every  such  visit  will  be  a  Sabbath 
to  our  souls.  Would  even  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Chinese  be  an  idle  observance  ?  Our  offer- 
ings to  the  manes  would  be  low,  sofb  talk  about 
the  dead ;  the  meeting,  by  its  drawing  friends 
from  a  distance,  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  living  members  of  the  family;  and  the  mourn- 


ful recollections^  and  joyful  hopes,  assodated 
with  the  time  and  place,  would  surround  us  like 
an  atmosphere,  rising  even  to  Heaven  itself,  and 
uniting  the  two  worlds,  visible  and  invisible. 
We  are  too  fhvolous,  too  prosaic,  too  hard 
and  cold  in  our  everyday  life.  Let  us  not 
rely  upon  the  mere  weeds  of  fashion,  that  are 
often  a  mockery  of  woe,  but  take  to  something 
in  addition  that  will  warm  and  elevate  our  souls, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  home  the  lessons  of 
death,  not  to  our  pockets,  but  to  our  hearts. 
The  plan  we  propose — which  is  already  partially 
followed  in  individual  instances  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent — is  reasonable, 
because  it  extends  the  ceremonial  of  death  be- 
yond the  pale  of  fashion  and  transmitted  custom, 
and  throws  it  upon  the  means  and  feelings  of 
the  survivors ;  but  it  is  likewise  wholesome  and 
ennobling,  inasmuch  as  it  lifts  us  above  the  dull 
routine  of  everyday  existence,  and  renders  ob- 
vious and  sensible  to  the  soul  the  eternal 
relation  between  Eeligion  and  her  iuE^ired  hand- 
maid, Poetry. 


LIFE    OF    JAMES    MONTGOMERY.* 


Jakes  MovreoicsET,  the  Christian  Poet,  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  an  Englishman  by  educa^ 
tion  and  residence,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  was 
very  near  being  an  Lishman.  His  father  was 
Jolui*  Montgomery,  of  the  village  of  BaJly- 
kennedy,  coimty  of  Antrim,  L^land,  who,  like 
his  &thery  was  first  engaged  **  in  humble,  but 
usefril  industry,"  but  afterwards  became  a 
Moravian  minister.  James  Montgomery  was 
bom  in  "  the  land  of  Bums,"  on  the  4th  of 
IS^orember,  1771,  at  the  village  of  Irvine,  Ayr- 
shire, while  his  lather  was  the  pastor  of  a  smiall 
Mofravion  congregation  tb^re;  and  he  was  the 
second  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  died  in  childhood,  before 
the  odiers  were  bom. 

Mimtgomery's  first  schoolmaster  was  one 
Jemmy  M'Cassery,  the  dominie  of  the  village. 
Before  he  had  reacl^'  his  seventh  year,  his 
father  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
leaying  Bobert  and  his  two  little  brothers  at 
the  Moravian  school  of  Eulneck,  near  Leeds. 
NeiHier  father  nor  motiier  ever  returned ;  but 
the  kiiidly  brethren  at  the  head  of  the  esta- 
hlndnnent  affectionately  watched  over  the 
children.  James  was  a  red -headed  boy, 
wi1&  bad  sight,  owing  to  convexity  of  the 
popil  of  ihe  eye,  and  a  scorbutic  taint  in  his 
bhiod;  and  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  in  dis- 
poflition.  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  duly  driven  like  a  coal-ass  through 
th»  Iifttin  and  Greek  grammar;  but  he  was  am- 
bitioas  of  being  a  poet ;  and  his  defective  sight 
maj  hare  strengthened  the  bent  of  his  mind,  as 
it  cut  him  off  from  the  sports  of  bis  school- 


fellows, and  early  created  the  habit  of  self-corn* 
munion.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  other 
boys  were  stretched  on  the  turf  beside  him 
asleep,  he  preferred  to  gather  instruction,  if  not 
inspiration,  from  field,  wood  and  river,  hiU  and 
valley,  bird,  bee  and  butterfly,  from  cloud  and 
sky,  and  from  Him  who  has  made  them  all.  On 
one  occasion,  a  teacJier  who  had  taken  the  boys 
out  upon  the  rude  moor,  which  then  adjoined 
the  school,  gathered  them  round  him  under  a 
hedge,  and  read  to  them  Blair's  fine  poem,  **The 
Grave."  Montgomery  and  his  "chum,"  Joe 
Binns,  it  should  be  stated,  having  read  the 
story  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward' s  shipwreck,  had 
been  guilty — for  even  the  reading  of  fiction  was 
forbidden  at  Fulneck— of  an  imitation,  in  which, 
more  fertile  in  resources  than  their  example, 
they  cast  ashore  a  bran  new  race  of  people  and 
a  dynasty  of  sovereigns.  Montgomery  was  now 
captivated  by  the  rumbling  majesty  of  the 
poetry,  as  he  had  been  by  the  charming  style  of 
the  prose,  and  he  determined  to  become  a  poet 
if  )ie  could,  and  write  like  Blair.  His  idea  was 
to  compose  poetry  on  geametrical  principles  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man.  "  I  resolved,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  write  a  round  poem  j  this  notion  was 
perpetually  in  my  head ;  an  idea  of  round  being 
my  idea  of  perfection."  He  used  to  illustrate 
this  by  a  glass  globe;  it  was  round  and  entire; 
while  nothing  added  to  its  size  would  make  it 
more  perfectly  round,  anything  taken  from  it 
might  destroy  its  roundness,  and  thus  far  its 
perfection. 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Lifb  and  Writings  of  James  Mont- 
gomery.   By  John  Holland  and  Jmm  Sverett* 
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MxmtgomBrf&  first  poetio  ^orts  were  in  imi- 
tation of  the  hymns  of  the  old  choir-book  of  the 
Moravian  brethren,  which  has  long  been  put 
aside  on  account  of  its  ludicrous  metaphors  and 
offensiye  style.  A  strange  beginning  for  the 
first  hymn-writer  of  his  age;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  genius  to  transform  the  rude  into 
the  beautiM,  just  as  the  sea  smooths  the 
rough  pebble.  In  truth,  the  boy  could  get  no 
better  models.  At  Euhieck  nothing  was  ad- 
mitted except  on  business ;  and  the  business  of 
the  place  was  holy  life  and  death.  Eeligion 
tiiere  was  what  law  and  custom  are  elsewhere ,' 
and  every  act  of  the  inmates,  whether  at  work 
or  play,  was  regulated  by  the  faith  which  was 
in  them.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
gates  which  could  inspire  mirth,  or  kindle  imagi- 
nation. Even  the  poems  of  Hilton,  Thomson, 
and  Young  were  pruned  of  their  **  unprofitable 
passages,"  by  cutting  thep  ages  out  before  they 
were  suffered  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  boys 
immured  in  this  Protestant  cloister.  During 
the  ten  years  Montgomery  was  a  scholar  at 
Fulneck,  he  never  conversed  for  ten  minutes 
with  any  person  whatever,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Moravians,  masters,  visitors,  or  boys. 
These  things  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  tikie  mind  of  a  boy  so 
sensitively  organised  as  he  was. 

But  the  plan  of  the  simple-minded  brethren, 
80  far  from  extinguishing  the  appetite  for  tiie 
forbidden  fruits  of  poetry,  only  sharpened  it. 
Men,  after  all,  have  quite  as  strong  an  inclination 
as  the  pigs  for  going  the  contrary  way.  And 
so  it  was  at  Fulneck.  Nature,  accident,  and 
cunning  conspired  to  sow  the  tares  of  imagina- 
tion amongst  the  wheat  of  &ith.  The  budding 
poet  contrived  to  borrow  books  from  the  outer 
world,  and  he  read  them  by  stealth.  Cowper 
was  i^e  fiirst  whole  poet  that  he  devoured ;  nor 
did  he  relish  him.  *'  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  I 
could  write  better  verses  myself."  An  extract 
from  JSdmlet,  in  Enfield's  "Speaker,"  kindled 
such  a  longing  in  the  boy,  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  read,  surreptitiously  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  play.  He  even  got  a  sight  of 
two  or  three  of  Bums'  warm  and  glowing  songs, 
which  had  slipped  into  the  school  in  the  comer 
of  a  newspaper.  But,  let  it  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  brethren,  though  they  discouraged  tiie  poets 
without,  they  encouraged  poetry  within.  The 
boys  were  incited  to  compose  verses  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  the  birthday  of  a  favourite 
scholar.  Then  was  James  Montgomery  in  his 
glory;  and  some  of  his  schoolboy  tributes  to  his 
bromer,  though  deficient  in  mere  mechanism, 
declare  a  simple,  touching  affection  in  the  very 
spirit  of  heaven.  But  tiie  poetic  spark  was,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  the  poef  s  listlessness. 
On  one  occasion,  Montgomery  bought  a  copy 
of  some  verses  from  a  boy  who  had  a  large 
stock  of  ready-made  trifles,  and  handed  it  in  as 
his  own  to  the  bishop,  who  was  wont  to  "  im- 
prove the  oGoasion"  to  the  i^iritual  advantage 


of  the  bo3r8.  But,  unluddly,  another  boy  iiad 
done  exactiy  the  same ;  there  were  two  oogm 
of  one  poem !  Montgomery  was  Intterly  morti- 
fied by  the  detection  of  his  idleness  and  of  the 
cheat  by  which  he  had  att^npted  to  conceal  it; 
but  having  retired,  he  struck  out  something  at 
heat,  and  this  was  pronounced  better  than  all 
the  rest.  Lord  Monboddo,  famous  for  the 
theory  of  the  lumo  eaudaiw,  strove  to  Btimu- 
late  him  in  a  rougher  way.  During  a  visit 
which  the  eccentric  judge  made  to  Fulneck, 
Montgomery  was  pointed  out  as  the  only  boj 
in  the  school  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  noble  lord,  at  the  mention  of  Scotland, 
started  from  a  brown  study,  as  a  war-hone 
snorts  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  brandisli- 
ing  his  stick  over  the  bojr's  head,  exdaimed, 
''  I  hope  you  will  take  care  that  your  country 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  you."  Montgomery 
said  that  this  did  him  good :  the  advocatee  <^ 
corporal  punishment  may  think  that  a  few 
thwacks  of  the  cudgel  would  have  "made  a 
man  of  him." 

At  ten  years  of  age,  Montgomery  had  written 
a  littie  volume  of  rhymes.     At  the  mature  age 
of  eleven,  he  conmienced  a  stupendous  poem, 
in  which  he  had  resolved  to  out-do  l^lton. 
It  was  to  be  called  "The  World;"  and  to 
describe,  first,   the    Almighty    alone   and  in 
the  solitude  of  Eternity;    then  the  thought 
of  Creation,   and    everything    tiiat   fdbv^ 
But    he    had    great     difioidty    in    deciding 
how  Satan  shoidd  be  vanqui^ed,  and  many 
a  night  he  vainly  took  counsel  of  his  pillow 
— for  it  was  in  bed  that  he  composed — but  at 
last  he  determined  that  Michael  i^ould  strike 
off  one  of  Satan's  wings,  and  thus  he  should  be 
tumbled  down  from  Heaven.     At  twelve  years 
old,  his  littie  volume  of  rhymes  had  grown  to 
a  couple  of  lai^  volumes.    At  thirteen,  he  had 
composed  a  mock-h^oic  poem,  1,000  lines  long, 
in  imitation  of  the  Eh>gs  and  M^oe  of  Homer; 
and  he  had  also  imitated  Virgil.     At  fifteen,  be 
sketched  out  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  wars  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  which  was  to  unite  all  the 
magnificence  and  sublimity  of  the  epic  with  tiie 
boldness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  odie ;  and  two 
books  of  it,  out  of  twenty,  were  soon  finished. 
At  sixteen,  he  roughed  out  a  poem,  called  "  1^^ 
Castle  of  Ignorance,"  in  English   hexameters, 
but  failed  in  accomplishing  it, — according  to  his 
own  account,  not  from  want  of  power,  but  be- 
cause '^  the  English  language,  at  least  my  com- 
mand of  it,  was  incapable  of  successful  adapta- 
tion to  the  ancient  metre."     The  boy  was,  in 
tmth,  afflicted  with  that  most  invet^ate  of 
distempers,  eacoeihsi  acrib&ndi,  in  its  most  in- 
veterate form,  —  wild  with  a  raging  riiyming 
fever, — ^haunted  by  the  foul  fiend  of  verse,— 
"  poetry  mad ! "    He  was  determined  to  rival, 
nay,  outshine,  every  bard  of  ancient  and  modem 
times;  though  he  shed  many  a  tear  over  the 
sublimest  passages  of  our  poets  because  he  could 
not  equal  tiiem. 
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Btit  this  intiBllectnal  vagabondism  was  rank 
kwesy  in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren.  They 
gnered  greatly,  because  he  was  no  common  boy. 
Their  notion  of  life  was  not  a  saunter  amongst  I 
flowers,  but  a  toilsome  journey.  Their  mission  { 
was  to  make  soldiers  who  would  fight  for  the 
£uth  to  the  death ;  not  to  gild,  illumine,  and 
refine  society.  The  abstraction  of  the  poet  was, 
in  their  estimation,  want  of  diligence  in  the 
scholar.  They  abandoned  the  idea  of  training 
him  for  the  ministry ;  in  truth,  the  lad's  shallow 
leading  had  made  him  sceptical — they  saw  it 
would  be  idle  to  make  him  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  which  they  had  imagined  was  the  next 
b«it  thing;  but  they  never  despaired  of  re- 
claiming him  to  plodding  dulness.  Eeproo&, 
indeed,  signally  failed  to  do  him  good,  or  in  re- 
reality  luurm ;  but  the  brethren  were  fertile,  as 
well  as  original,  in  resources.  To  use  the  sen- 
tence recorded  in  the  school  diary,  on  July  3, 
1786,  "As  J.  M.,  notwithstan(6ng  repeated 
admonitions,  has  not  been  more  attentive,  it 
was  resolyed  to  put  him  to  a  business,  at  least 
for  a  time."  Behold,  then,  the  future  poet 
apprenticed  to  a  fine-bread  baker,  aptly  called 
LcK^wood,  and  still  in  the  custody  of  a  brother, 
at  Mirfield,  a  village  near  Eulneck.  He  had 
little  to  do,  and  still  less  inclination  to  do  it. 
His  soul  was  not  to  be  nailed  to  a  counter, 
like  a  bad  shilling.  There  he  worked  at  his 
"  Alfred."  He  also  composed  songs,  and,  as  he 
Jumself  said,  **  became  music  mad,  and  used  to 
blow  oat  my  brains  with  the  hautboy"  at  village 
eonoerts,  of  which  he  was  leader.  But  he  was 
disoontented  with  his  lot;  and  after  enduring 
it  as  well  as  he  could  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1789,  one  bright  Sabbath 
iBoming,  while  his  master  was  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  a  brother  &*om  the  school,  Mont- 
gomery packed  up  his  traps  in  a  handkerchief, 
not  forgetting  his  beloved  poetry,  and  ran  away. 
"  You  will  smile  and  wonder  too,"  he  said,  in 
Ilia  years  of  discretion,  **  when  I  inform  you  that 
I  waa  such  a  fool  as  to  run  away  from  my  master 
with -the  clothes  on  my  baek,  a  single  change  of 
linen,  and  three-and-sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I 
had  just  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes;  but  as  I 
had  only  been  a  short  time  with  my  good 
master,  I  did  not  think  my  little  services  had 
earned  ttem.  I,  therefore,  left  him  in  my  old 
ones ;  and  thos,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  set  out 
Jamea  Montgomery  to  b^n  the  world." 

Whither  was  he  bound  ?  He  had  ^only  the 
vague  aim  of  "  going  south."  At  Wakefield  he 
took  the  west  road,  and  at  night  reached  Don- 
caater ;  his  kind-hearted  master,  in  close  pursuit, 
to^  the  east  road,  and  found  himself  at  fault  at 
Sheffield.  The  next  evening  Montgomery 
reacdied  tha  village  of  Wentworth,  near  Earl 
iitzwilliam*s  noble  seat,  and  at  the  humble 
poWe- house  called  for  a  pint  of  beer.  Another 
hoj,  named  Hunt,  soon  afterwards  entered  with 
a  meaaage,  and,  as  hojs  will,  wormed  out  the 
secret  that  the  traveller  wanted  a  place  in  a 


shop.  Young  Hunt  turned  otit  fes  be^  fbe  frwmi. 
in  need  whom  Providen<5!&^  always  sends  ^Jl^i^ 
wanted  most :  his  fatl^r  requii»di4^n  a^stant,/ 
and,  to  make  short  werk  of  the  story,  "Mont- 
gomery's services  we^  ^(j^p^,  jMro;vide4  he 
could  get  a  character.  \^This,  let  us  add  iiel^,y 
the  good  brethren  agreed,,  tOkg^ve  the  boy  if  he 
rei^ised  to  come  back;  and^'it.Tequired  all, his. 
resolution  to  resist  their  kind  persuasion»-to  re- 
turn. But  he  did  resist,  and  thus  one  step  in 
the  ladder  of  life  was  gained. 

Mr.  HuDt  kept  a  store  in  the  village  of 
Wath,  and  sold  flour,  cloth,  shoes,  groceries, 
and  other  articles  of  hard  and  soft  ware.  Had 
not  Montgomery,  then,  fallen  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire  in  exchanging  the  fine-bread 
baker  for  the  general  dealer?  No.  He  was 
free.  It  was  the  first  bough  on  which  the  bird 
had  lighted  on  escaping  from  its  cage.  Then, 
the  village — "  the  Queen  of  Villages,"  as  the 
denizens  proudly  called  it — had  a  maypole,  and 
had  its  legends,  and  was  sequestered  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  was,  in  feet,  the  very 
home  of  that  "haunter  of  green  depths,"  the 
poet.  To  crown  all,  there  was  a  bookseller's 
shop  adjacent;  but  this  was  fatal  to  the  rest  of 
Montgomery ;  for  the  bookseller,  thinking  him 
no  vulgar  boy,  forwarded  his  poetry  to  his 
London  agent — a  varied  collection,  by  the  way, 
of  elegit  on  peace,  and  odes  on  Christmas  and 
other  days  and  things,  squibs  on  bad  orgaa- 
players,  and  saintly  hymns,  weighted  by  a  pro- 
digious effort,  **  The  Whiskeriad,"  narrating,  in 
several  thousand  lines,  a  fierce  struggle  between 
some  cats  and  rats.  Need  we  add  that  the  poet 
was  soon  afterwards  on  his  way  to  London  also  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Patemoster-row, .  to  whom 
the  poetry  was  conagned,  declined  to  give  it  to 
the  world ;  but  he  gave  the  poet  a  situation  in 
his  shop.  Montgomery  was  next  advised  to 
abandon  poetry  for  prose ;  and,  greatly  against 
the  grain,  set  to  work.  His  first  effort  was 
entitled  "Simple  Sammy;  or,  the  Lilliputian 
Quixote,"  and  it  was  intended  to  be  sold  for 
sixpence.  He  offered  it  to  one  Marshall,  who 
sold  "  books  bound  and  gilt  for  one  hal^>enny." 
Ma^hall  pronounced  the  writer  "more  fit  to 
write  for  men  than  children,"  and  declined  the 
venture.  Spme  time  afterwards,  the  editor  of 
an  Edinburgh  publication — The  itf*— sought  to 
enrich  his  pages,  by  offering  five'guineas  for 
the  best  contribution.  Montgomery  furbished 
up  his  first  prose  work ;  and  though  it  did  not 
get  the  prize — it  is  seldom  that  any  communi- 
cation does — ^he  won  the  editor's  praise,  and  the 
tale  was  published  in  ITie  Bee  of  November 
1791.  This  was  Montgomery's  first  appearance 
in  print ;  and,  of  course,  to  write  and  publish 
henceforth  became  the  condition  of  his  existence. 
He  set  to  work  upon  a  novel,  in  imitation  of 
Fielding,  and  in  due  time  it  was  carried  to  a 
publisher.  It  was  too  close  an  imitation ;  for 
Montgomery,  who  had  never  sworn  an  oath  in 
his  IHe,  was  petrified  by  being  told :    "  You 
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Bwear  so  shockingly,  that  I  dare  not  publish  the 
book  as  it  is."  He  had  made  his  characters 
swear,  because  Fielding  did ;  and  never  felt  the 
impropriety  until  it  was  assigned  a»  a  reaflon 
for  the  rejection  of  the  book.  The  next  result  of 
the  divine  afflatus  was  an  Eastern  tale,  and 
again  Montgomery  sought  a  publisher.  This 
Hterary  Ehadamanthus  was  a  genius  akin  to 
the  gentleman  who  bought  books  for  hk  library 
by  the  yard;  he  coolly  counted  the  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  then  the  lines  in  each; 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  spent,  as  the  author 
supposed,  in  a  state  oi  mental  arithmetic, 
he  handed  it  back,  saying,  "  Sir,  your  manu- 
script is  too  small — ^it  won't  do  for  me ;  take  it 

to  -,  he  publishes  these  kind  of  things." 

But,  driven  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  rebuffed 
at  all  points  of  the  literary  compass,  Montgomery 
had  no  heart  for  more  publishers.  Moreover, 
he  and  his  master  fell  out ;  and  this  last  strain 
broke  the  back  of  his  hopes.  He  quitted 
London  for  "Wath  by  the  heavy  coach,  though 
not  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
installed  in  his  old  situation  by  Mr.  Hunt,  than 
he  wrote  a  "  History  of  What  Did  Not  Happen 
in  a  Journey  from  London,"  in  which  the  annals 
of  an  ant-hill  destroyed  by  the  wheel  of  the 
coach  were  given,  and  the  battles  of  a  tough 
game-cock  on  which  he  had  dined  by  the  way 
duly  celebrated.  • 

Here  Montgomery  remained  for  a  year,  cogi- 
tating poetry;  and,  as  he  himself  confess^, 
easting  sheep* s-eyes,  in  the  excess  of  his  London 
"  brass,"  at  the  village  belles  at  church.  Here, 
too,  he  met  with  Hannah,  immortalised  by  some 
exquisite  lines ;  but  whether  they  were  a  poetic 
inspiration,  or  the  voice  of  even  a  tenderer  feel- 
ing, is  a  secret  buried  in  the  grave  with  the 
aged  bachelor.  In  March,  1792,  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  ^erk  in  the  SheMeld  Regist&r, 
Montgomery  offered  himself,  and  in  order  to 
display  his  handwriting  the  better,  concluded 
his  letter  with  the  words,  "God  Save  the 
King !"  written  in  flourishing  characters.  Mr. 
Gales,  the  proprietor  of  the  Register^  who  was 
the  advertiser,  laughed  as  he  read  the  loyal 
effusion,  and,  though  no  admirer  of  the  king- 
craft of  that  time,  accepted  the  writer's  service. 
Montgomery's  new  master  was  an  auctioneer  as 
well  as  printer  and  bookseller,  and  the  new 
clerk's  first  employment  was  in  handing  up 
books  at  a  sale.  He  often  used  to  speak  of  the 
pangs  with  which  he  saw  Parson  Bullock's 
old  folios  pass  through  his  hands,  without 
being  able  to  read  more  of  them  than  their 
titles. 

The  Sheffield  Register  advocated  popular  rights 
and  Parliamentary  Reform;  and  Montgomery 
seconded  Gble's  fervour  by  contributing  rhymes 
and  essays,  which  in  his  elder  years  he  bemoaned 
and  wept  over  as  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Amongst 
others,  there  was  a  hymn  sung  at  a  meeting 
which  "the  friends  of  Peace  and  Refwrm"  at 


Sheffield  held  in  1794,  to  celebrate,  in  their 
way,  the  General  Fast.  This  effusion,  un- 
luckily, found  its  way  into  "  BiUy  Pitt's  green 
bag,"  and  was  aftOTwards  recited  with  much 
unction  by  Vicary  Gibbs,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  trial  of  Hardy.  Montgomery  had,  indeed, 
fallen  into  what  his  biographers  call  a  "  Pande- 
monium of  party,"  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Poor  Gales  even  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 
An  unfortunate  letter  which  he  wrote— -or,  what 
was  quite  as  fatal  in  those  days,  which  he  was 
suspected  of  writing — to  Citizen  Hardy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  he  sought 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  America, 

The  Sheffield  Register  stopped  incontinently. 
But  Mr.  Naylor,  a  Unitarian  minister,  having 
bought  Gale's  **  plant,"  it  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  week  by  a  new,  venture,  under  the 
poetical  title  of  the  /m,  the  proprietors  being 
"  James  Montgomery  and  Co."  The  Iris  was, 
in  fact,  an  old  friend,  with  a  shining  face,  with 
this  difference,  that  politics  were  eschewed. 
Naylor  did  not  like  high-spiced  politics ;  he  dis- 
liked even  Montgomery's  pabulum,  though  it 
was  seasoned  by  nothing  beyond  the  salt.  What 
the  Iris  lacked  in  public  spirit,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  literary  merit.  Indeed, 
if  there  was  anything  which  Montgomery  ulti- 
mately detested  himself,  it  was  politics — an  or- 
dinary phenomenon,  by  the  way,  amongst  those 
chained  to  the  oar  of  a  newspaper;  and  continu- 
ally mounted  on  his  Pegasus,  he  felt,  as  he  used 
to  tell  his  friends,  when  the  Iris  had  become 
political,  **  as  if  he  were  dragging  a  dung-cart 
at  his  heels." 

Montgomery,  unfortunately  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  IriSf  had  written  several  hymns  for 
the  Reform  meetings;  his  workmen  put  the  cap 
of  liberty  over  the  crown  of  his  presses ;  his 
office  was  the  gossip-shop  of  the  Eeformers; 
and  the  anti-Reformers  transferred  their  resent- 
ment from  Gales  to  him.  He  very  soon  iell 
into  trouble ;  in  fact,  he  inherited  it.  "  One 
month,  one  little  month,"  after  the  Iri9  had 
made  its  first  appearance,  came  also  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Liberalism.  A  ballad-singer 
named  Jordan,  requested  Montgomery  to  print 
for  him  ten  quires  of  a  song  entitled  "  A  Patriotic 
Song,  by  a  Clergyman  .of  Belfast" — a  copy  of 
which  he  produced.  Montgomery  declined  the 
job,  saytog  that  he  had  much  better  employment 
for  his  presses.  Jordan,  however,  said  that  ^e 
song  was  already  in  type  in  his  office;  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Gales  having  previously 
printed  the  song.  Montgomery,  therefore,  had 
the  ten  quires  printed,  receiving  eighteen-pence 
for  the  trouble.  Jordan  immediately  commenced 
selling  the  songs  in  the  streets ;  or  rathet,  he 
sold  straws,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  iwag 
to  the  buyer  as  a  wrapper.  Amongst  the  buw^ 
was  the  parish  constable,  who  discovered  among^ 
other  verses  the  following : —  v 
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Borope's  fiite  on  tbe  oontesi's  dodsion  depends ; 

Most  iraportaut  its  issue  will  be ; 
For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe's  liberty  ends. 

If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  fVee. 

This  was  rank  treason  in  1794,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  three  years  earlier,  or  may  now 
be  sixty  years  afterwards.  Jordan  was  appre- 
hended; and,  of  course,  confessed  the  printer. 
Montgomery's  association  with  the  fugitive 
Gales  had  already  rendered  him  a  '*  suspicious 
character"  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and 
Beadledom  was  privately  instructed  from  above 
to  put  him  down,  by  takiog  him  up  as  a  sedi- 
tious printer.  The  object  of  the  Government — 
as  their  victim  discovered  by  a  curious  accident 
thirty  years  afterwards — was  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  associated  meetings  which  were  held  at  that 
time.  Montgomery  was  indicted  at  Doncaster 
Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1795, 
with  all  the  usual  legal  jargon,  for  having  stirred 
up  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  oppose  his  Majesty's 
Gt)vernment  in  carrying  on  his  Majesty's  wsir, 
by  printing  a  song.  Montgomery  gave  proof 
that  the  song  readly  was  a  patriotic  song; 
that  it  had  been  composed  to  celebrate  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile  in  1791,  long  before  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France; 
that  it  referred  solely  to  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
eian  invasion  of  France  in  1792;  and  that  it 
could  only  be  applied  to  the  war  of  1793  in  com- 
mon with  other  passages  of  history.  It  was  in 
vain :  the  Government  wanted  a  victim ;  and 
just  as  the  Jews  are  kept  out  of  Parliament  by 
an  oath  levelled  against  Eoman  Catholics,  so 
patriotic  words  were  made  to  do  duty  as  sedition. 
jThe  unlucky  printer  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York 
Castle.  Behold  Montgomery,  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  a  "gaol  bird ; "  and  did  he  not 
sing  sweetly  in  prose  and  verse  ?  and  did  he  not 
muse  pleasantly,  overlooking  a  fair  prospect,  as 
it  ripened  into  spring,  and  falling  in  love  with 
an  old  windmill  which  seemed  to  stretch  out  its 
arms  welcomingly  ? 

Soon  after  Montgomery's  release  from  prison, 
his  partner,  Mr.  I^aylor,  proposed  to  marry ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  young  lady  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  match  that  he  should  cut  his  connexion 
with  the  Iris.  Montgomery  now  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper ;  and  either  its  tone  rose, 
or  the  times  were  unlucky.  A  riot  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1 795.  Montgomery,  in  giving  an  accQjmt  of  it 
in  the  Iris  on  the  following  day,  said  : — "  R.  A. 
Atharpe,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who 
had  been  previously  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  in- 
stantly to  disperse;  which  not  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  a  jferson  who  shall  he 
nameless  plunged  with  his  horse  among  the  un- 
armed, de^snceless  people,  and  wounded  with 
Mb  sword  men,  women,  and  children  promis- 
enoofly."      The  report  was    obviously  toned 


down  to  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  be- 
cause at  that  time  a  libel  was  anything  which  a 
Court  chose  to  consider  a  libel,  not  even  ex- 
cepting truth  itself.  But  this  caution  was 
unavailing.  Colonel  Athorpe  was  not  to  be  "  put 
in  the  paper  "  with  impunity,  and  he  instituted 
a  prosecution  gainst  Montgomery  for  a  libel  on 
him  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate.  Mont- 
gomery again  appeared  at  the  bar  at  Doncaster, 
just  a  year,  wanting  a  day,  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance there ;  and  Athorpe  swore  that  he  was 
the  nameless  person,  probably  because  the  cap 
fitted.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law,  the  truth 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  an  action  for 
libel ;  the  prosecutor's  oath  was  therefore 
allowed  to  ignore  soars  and  the  testimony  of 
the  persons  who  had  received  them  from  his 
hand.  Montgomery  was  found  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  fined  30/., 
and  required  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. 
But  as  Lovelace,  at  "Westminster,  sung — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

Minds  innocent  and  qniet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage. 

Montgomery's  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the 
malicious  intention  which  the  sentence  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
circumstances  as  to  a  misfortune.  He  was 
allowea  a  room  to  himself;  and  he  sung  his 
sorrow  till,  he  has  said,  it  became  familiar 
to  his  mind,  and  delightful.  He.  read  and 
wrote,  and  amongst  other  thinga  re-wrote 
the  swearing  novel,  only,  however,  to  consign 
it  to  the  flames  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  also  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
of  "  Prison  Amusements,"  just  as  Voltaire  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  at  Potsdam,  by  conju- 
gating the  verb  sennuyer.  He  had  even  some 
pleasant  companions  in  gaol — eight  Quakers 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  in  money, 
though  they  were  willing  to  pay,  as  the  Friends 
now  save  their  consciences,  in  goods,  but  at 
that  time  the  law  did  not  authorise  a  distraint; 
with  these  he  chatted,  walked,  and  smoked.  As 
for  the  Irisy  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  young 
friend,  John  Pye  Smith,  who  has  also  made  a 
name  for  himself.  Montgomery,  on  being  set 
at  liberty,  5)und  that  whatever  he  had  sufiiBred 
in  purse  and  person,  he  had  lost  nothing  in  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  The  modera- 
tion and  manliness  with  which  he  had  borne 
himself,  indeed,  increased  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and  mollified  his  foes — even  Colonel 
Athorpe,  who  one  day  startled  the  sensitive 
poet  not  a  little  by  offering  him  his  hand  in 
the  street,  and  having  become  a  patron  of  the 
IriSf  he  took  an  opportunity  of  publicly  inviting 
Montgomery  to  sit  beside  him  on  the  magisterial 
bench  while  he  wrote  an  advertisement  for  it. 
The  purgations  which  Montgomery  had  under- 
gone, however,  sickened  him  of  politics  until 
better  times  came ;  and  the  Iris^  having  ceased 
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to  have  a  mind  of  its  own,  became,  as  Mont- 
gomeiy  said,  "  an  excellent,  admirable,  consti- 
tutional paper,  amongst  the  powdered  pates  of 
Sheffield/' 

For  several  years  Montgomery  continued  to 
sail  successftdly  between  the  winds  of  one 
,  party  and  the  waves  of  the  other,  profiting 
by  both.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  rising  and 
prosperous  man.  Obliged  to  be  dull  in  prose 
to  be  safe,  he  threw  heart  and  soul  into 
poetic  compositions  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
These  he  thought  might  just  glitter  and  die 
like  sparks  in  ashes.  On  the  slightest  hint  he 
spoke ;  and  thus  his  popular  little  poem,  "  The 
Grave,"  was  suggested  by  the  death  of  a 
favourite  bullfinch,  and  was  written  to  be 
buried  with  the  bird;  in  fact,  a  copy  of  it 
actually  formed  its  shroud.  Montgomery's 
poetry,  it  would  seem,  was  not  "  hit  off  at 
heat,"  but  was  composed  in  a  business-like  way ; 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend,  he  says,  "  I  never 
write  for  the  public  in  a  hurry  (except  in  my 
newspaper,  when  I  am  flogged  to  it  regularly 
every  Wednesday),  because  I  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  do  my  very  best,  whatever  be  the 
subject."  He  was  equally  prosaic  in  the  locale 
of  his  lucubrations.  It  was  a  back  room  at  the 
printing-office,  without  any  prospect  but  "a 
confined  yard,  where  there  are  some  miserable 
old  walls  which  present  to  the  ey%  neither 
beauty,  variety,  nor  anything  else  cdculated  to 
inspire  a  single  thought,  except  concerning  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bricks,  the  corners  of  which 
have  either  been  chipped  off  by  violence  or 
fretted  away  by  the  weather."  In  such  a  den 
as  this  were  some  of  his  happiest  pieces  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  this  fact  Montgomery  built  the 
general  rule,  that  "  whatever  of  poetry  is  to  be 
derived  from  scenery  must  be  secured  before  we 
sit  down  to  compose — ^the  impressions  must  be 
made  already,  ana  the  mind  must  be  abstracted 
from  surrounding  objects."  He  is  right;  fine 
tools  will  not  make  fine  writing,  as  some  people 
think — there  must  be  the  right  stuff  in  the 
mind,  and  that  will  out  in  spite  of  a  garret. 

In  1801,  Montgomery  wrote  the  tender 
verses,  "  Subscribed  to  her  who  is  dear  to  me," 
supposed  to  be  the  village  fl%me  of  Wath 
already  mentioned.  In  1803,*  Bonaparte's 
tyranny  towards  Switzerland  suggested  a  ballad 
which  afterwards  expanded  into  the  poem, 
"The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland;"  but  it  was 
not  published  until  three  years  afterwards ;  for 
Montgomery  never  printed  for  himself  while  he 
could  get  work  from  other  people  to  keep  his 
presses  going.  This  furnishes  a  new  reading  of 
the  adage  about  the  shoemaker's  wife.  In 
1802,  he  became  a  contributor,  anonymously,  to 
Dr.  Aikin's  Poetical  Beffister,  and  in  1804  an 
imitation  of  some  Tuscan  sonnets  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Roscoe.  In  1806,  "The  Wan- 
derer" was  published,  and  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  He  became  a  favourite  with 
the  critics,  except  those  of  the  Edinburgh^  the 


sworn  foes  of  all  poets.  Montgomery  complained 
that  the  reviewer  was  a  cowardly  foe,  who  spat 
in  his  face  in  the  dark.  Yet  at  this  time  he 
was  a  reviewer  himself,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  in  the  Eclectic  Review  ;  and  before  he 
resigned  the  critic's  pen,  he  had  passed  judg- 
ment on  all  his  contemporaries,  except  Byron. 
In  1808,  he  made  his  debut  in  London  as  a  Hon, 
and  amongst  others  encountered  Dr.  Parr,  of 
course  pipe  in  hand;  and  this  raised  the  ques- 
tion  in  his  mind,  though  a  smoker  himself,  "  Is 
Dr.  Parr  really  so  great  a  man  that  it  is  imma- 
terial "jvhoever  else  is  annoyed,  so  that  his  com- 
fort is  secured;  or  is  he  so  little  a  man  that  he 
cannot,  even  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
forego  his  indulgence  in  smoking? "  In  1809, 
Montgomerj^s  poem  of  "  The  West  Indies," 
which  had  been  written  to  order,  was  published, 
or  rather  buried  five  guineas  deep,  in  Bowyer's 
work  in  celebration  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  From  that  time  until  1812,  at 
which  period  Montgomery's  biographers  take 
leave  of  us  for  the  present,  the  tenor  of  his  way 
was  even  enough.  He  had  certainly  troublea 
amidst  his  successes,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  since  they  sweeten  life.  A  Quaker 
got  him  in  danger  of  a  Grovemment  prosecution 
by  inducing  him  to  print  a  handbill  prononncilig 
"  A  Soldier  no  Christian;"  and  his  zeal  carried 
him  beyond  discretion  in  imputing  Mack's  sur- 
render of  Ulm  to  treachery.  Occasionally,  too, 
he  got  into  a  newspaper  squabble,  which  is 
always  annoying  enough.  But,  on  the  whole,  his 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  For  the 
rest  of  his  ills,  they  were  imaginary;  although, 
as  he  truly  said,  these  "  are  tiie  most  real,  be- 
cause of  all  others  they  are  the  most  inveterate 
and  incurable."  He  was  also  sceptical  on 
religious  matters,  or  rather,  he  only  "  beliered 
that  he  believed,"  as  Coleridge  describes  a  weak 
faith;  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  poet 
rather  than  the  Christian,  we  will  merely  add 
here  that,  after  some  years  of  melancholy,  he 
found  that  peace  "which  passeth  understantog" 
As  Bonaparte  thought  his  desire  of  life  had  fiftded 
at  twenty-nine,  so  Montgomery  thought  he  had 
outlived  his  hopes  at  thirty-two. 

We  have  intentionally  confined  ourselves 
mainly  to  the  facts  of  Montgomery's  early  life. 
"A  poet  who  has  genius  enough  to  awaken 
curiosity  concerning  himself,"  he  has  himself 
said,  **  never  charms  his  readers  more  than 
when  He  affords  them  a  glimpse  of  some  ci^ 
cumstances  connected  with  his  personal  history." 
Acting  upon  this  view,  we  have  left  ourselves 
small  space  to  mention  the  faults  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  which,  it  would  appear,  are 
only  a  small  instalment  of  these  memoirs.  An 
obvious  one  is  hook-making.  We  have  a  sage 
disquisition  on  the  great  Montgomeries  of  old 
times,  ending  with  the  anti-climax  that  the  poet 
was  none  of  their  ofGspring ;  a  history  of  the 
Moravian  Church;  a  narrative  of  the  elder 
Montgomery's  mission ;  and,  because  the  poet 
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Kved  in  the  era  of  the  French  Eevolution,  we 
have  the  whole  story,  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
life  of  any  individual,  much  more  of  a  poet. 
These,  and  much  recondite  information,  with 
many  wise  saws  and  several  curious  coinci- 


dences, serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  swell  one 
volume  into  two.  If  the  screw  thus  put  upon 
the  book-buying  public  should  be  successful, 
Montgomery's  simple  story  is  likely  to  be 
smothered  in  verbiage. 


NATURE'S    YOICES. 

BY  MABIE  J.  EWEN. 


Sat,  oh,  thou  lonely  Dreamer !  are  the  sunlit  banners  furled  ? 
Art  thou  weary,  tempest- tost,  'mid  the  clashing  of  the  world  ? 
Oh,  why  that  cheek  so  pale  and  sad,  and  why  that  drooping  brow  ? 
For  never  did  the  bright  skies  smile  more  cheerily  than  now. 

Go  forth  into  the  open  fields,  and  there  thy  soul  will  find 
Eefreshment  for  the  inner  life,  and  solace  for  the  mind ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  a  spirit- voice  firom  where  the  violets  grow, 
The  stars  of  eve  shall  sing  to  thee  in  accents  soft  and  low. 

Oh,  lovest  thou  the  silver  lute,  the  mighty  organ  swell, 

The  singer's  sweet  and  liquid  tones  ? — My  friend,  thou  doest  well : 

But,  wander  by  the  rock-girt  shore,  ai^d  tell  me  if  there  be 

A  music  that  can  e'er  excel  the  Anthem  of  the  Sea. 

What  earthly  hues  can  ever  match  the  rainbow's  lovely  dye — 
That  bridge  of  light, for  Angel  steps  to  traverse  from  the  dty  ? 
And  when  the  Autumn  shades  are  cast  o'er  wood  and  dale  and  down. 
What  picture-tintings  can  exceed  the  forest  gold  and  brown  ? 

There  is  a  joy  in  balmy  Spring,  when  early  flowers  laugh  out, — 
In  the  rushing  of  the  hill-stream,  and  Childhood's  merry  shout. 
Oh,  lovely  World !  thou'rt  fair  or  grand  in  ev'ry  varied  form  : 
There's  glory  in  the  setting  sun,  and  rapture  in  the  storm. 

There  is  a  whisper,  soft  and  low,  that  flutters  in  the  tree — 
A  lyric  in  the  rippling  rill,  an  epic  in  tho  sea ; 
There  is  a  charm  in  Summer  prime,  when  evening  shadows  fall ; 
There  is  a  hush  in  midnight  skies,  more  beautiful  than  all. 

Nature  hath  tones  of  magic  deep,  and  colours  Iris-bright, 
And  murmurs  full  of  earnest  truth,  and  visions  of  delight. 
'Tis  said,  "  the  heart  that  trusts  in  her  was  never  yet  beguiled ;" 
But  meek  and  lowly  thou  must  be,  and  docile  as  a  child* 

Then  study  her  with  reVrence  deep,  and  she  will  give  the  key, 
So  shalt  thou  learn  to  comprehend  the  **  secret  of  the  sea ;" 
The  sermons  fraught  with  meaning  grand,  the  eloquence  that  lies 
Wrapt  in  the  gushing  song  of  bird,  or  light  of  summer  skies. 

Oh,  Nature !  on  the  spirit-ear  how  soft  thy  teachings  fall ! 

Oh,  Beauty  breathing  everywhere  j  and  God,  that  fiUeth  all ! 

tour  over  me  the  music  wild, — the  melody  that  springs, 

In  gladness,  from  the  seraph-timed, — the  harp  of  thousand  strings ! 
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*'  I  WEEP  for  Adonais,  he  is  dead !" — ^That  is, 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  got  the  garter,  and  is  Premier 
no  more :  the  coach  has  been  upset,  and  it  has 
been  upset  in  the  vain  attempt  of  Lord  Little 
John  to  handle  the  ribbands  himself — though 
one  would  have  thought  by  this  time  Lord 
Little  John  might  have  found  out  that  driving 
was  not  his  forte  :  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Whig  Phaeton  might  have  got  discretion  with 
his  years.  But  a  truce  to  thinking;  when  you 
begin  thinking,  you  never  know  when  to  leave 
off.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  memorable 
night  which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  a 
Cabinet  at  one  time  united  and  strong. 

Paris  has  its  three  days  of  July ;  England,  her 
three  nights  of  January.  Accomplished  rheto- 
ricians tell  us  that  a  speech  ^ould  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  was  so  in 
the  late  parliamentary  crisis.  It  began  on  the 
Thursday,  it  was  continued  on  the  Friday,  and 
Monday  saw  the  last  hours  of  the  departing 
Cabinet.  Thursday  was  the  day  long  looked 
forward  to — ^when  the  motion  which  every  one 
but  Lord  John  expected  was  to  be  made — when 
it  was  to  be  seen  whether  England  woidd  suffer 
her  braves  to  die  not  glorious  deaths  on  the 
battle-field,  but  from  official  neglect.  Already 
the  question  had  been  indignantly  answered  in 
^very  home  and  wherever  man  met  man,  but 
die  senate  had  made  no  sign.  What  would  it 
do  ?  Mr.  B-oebuck's  motion  was  the  answer, 
and  on  Thursday  the  25th  of  January  the 
answer  was  given. 

Never  did  the  "oldest  inhabitant,"  nor  the 
Irish  female  tAat  deals  in  oranges,  nor  the 
plethoric  doorkeeper,  nor  the  staid  police,  see  a 
lobby  more  ftdl — ^getting  in  was  out  of  the 
question.  "You  have  got  a  member's  order, 
have  you  ?  A  deal  of  good  that  xdll  do  you. 
But  you  know  a  member,  and  he  will  get 
you  under  the  Speaker's  Gallery.  Will  he? 
Not  a  bit^  He  could  not  get  in  himself,  if  he 
were  so  inclined.  You  see  that  tough  old  boy, 
with  a  blue  pilot-coat,  who  has  been  kicking 
his  heels  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  That 
is  old  Charley  Napier ;  and  he  can  no  more  get 
in  than  he  can  for  Marylebone.  But  you  may 
amuse  yourself  by  seeing  the  members  go  in." 
What  is  that  the  officials  are  calling  out? 
"Make  way  for  the  Speaker."  Of  course  we 
will ;  and  as  we  do  so,  immediately  sweeps  by 
us  a  gentleman  in  full-dress,  with  black  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  and  a  light 
Court  sword.  Is  that  the  Speaker,  one  asks? 
Oh,  no ;  he  is  merely  Serjeant-at-Arms — ^he  is  j 
the  man  who  bears  the  mace,  and  sits  in  a 
chair  of  state  below  the  bar,  and  is  terrible  in 
the  eyes  of  refractory,  chiefly  Irish,  M  P.'s,  and 
for  all  which  duties,  though  he  is  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  and  is  brother 
to  Lord  John  Eussell,  he  condescends  to  receive 


1 1,200/.  a  year.  Altogether,  considering  his  con- 
nexion, perhaps  it  is  very  handsome  of  him  that 
he  does  not  taJte  more — if  he  wished  it,  of  course 
he  could  have  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  lord. 
A  peer  in  this  great  democratic  country  is  cheap 
at  any  price.  And,  as  a  rule,  to  him  that 
has  much,  much  shall  be  given.  We  pay  our 
officials  well.  That  little,  red-faced,  plump,  silver- 
haired  doorkeeper  has  600Z.  a  year,  and  he  of 
course  belongs  to  the  House  of  Bedford,  for  he 
was  formerly  footman  in  that  respectable  family, 
and  still,  I  believe,  has  the  aristocratic  airs  and 
habits  of  your  genuine  "  Jeames."  The  Russell 
influence  is  strong  in  the  House.  It  is  calcu- 
lated three-quarters  of  the  establishment  come 
from  Bedford,  or  Wobum,  or  places  not  far  re- 
moved. But '  I  am  digressing.  Well,  next  to 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  comes  a  portly  man  with 
a  handsome  face  and  a  commanding  mien ;  for 
that  is  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Speaker — the  man 
whose  eye  aspiring  orators  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  Mr.  Speaker  has  a  judicious  eye, 
and  is  wary  as  a  belle  of  the  season  of  her 
glances.  Mr.  Speaker  is  in  full-dress;  for  he 
wears  a  flowing  gown  and  a  frdl-bottomed  wig, 
and  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  three- cocked  hat ; 
his  train  is  home  by  a  train-bearer;  behind  him 
comes  the  Chaplain,  and  in  this  order  they  ad- 
vance to  the  bar,  and  then  to  the  table,  where 
the  Chaplain  reads  prayers  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  House. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  present  ourselves  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery. 

"Your  name,  Sir?"  demands  that  acute  official. 

"  Nicks" 

**  Bricks,  Sir  ?     I  see  no  such  name  here." 

*'  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken — ^look  again." 

"  No,  Sir,  indeed  there  is  no  such  name.  I 
can't  allow  you  to  pass  up." 

"  What!  not  Nicks?"  we  repeat,  indignantly. 

*'  Nicks,  did  you  say.  Sir  ?" 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  that  name;  but  you  said 
Bricks." 

"  No  I  did  not,"  growl  we. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;  but  if 
Mr.  Nicks  comes,  you  must  come  out." 

"  Of  course,"  we  reply,  ironically,  as  we  pusli 
the  curtain  on  one  side,  and  up  we  go. 

While  Mr.  Brotherton,  like  an  old  retriever, 
fetches  and  carries  private  bills,  let  us  look 
round  the  House.  We  might  say  with  Cowper, 
slightly  altered, 

*'  Time  hath  past 
Bat  roughly  with  it  since  we  aaw  it  lost." 

Many  an  old  familiar  face  is  gone.  On  his  sick  bed 
lies  far  away  that  Nestor  of  Reform  and  real  friend 
of  the  people,  prosy  but  time-honoured  Joseph 
Hume.  Itmay  be  that  his  mission  is  accomplished; 
but  never  shall  a  more  unsullied  patriot  sit  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  again.  We  misB  &e 
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stooping  figure  and  care-worn  countenance  of 
Lord  Dadlej  Stuart;  but  that  matters  not,  so 
that  Marylebone  has  another  lord  to  occupy  his 
vacant  seat  Jfeatly  dressed,  rosy-cheek»d,  or- 
thodox Sir  Harry  Inglis  has  decliued  his  post, 
and  no  more  represents  Oxford  prejudice  and 
party.  More  th^  one  gallant  senator  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death  on  the  u^ospitable  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  never  more  to  join  the  parliamentary 
cheer— never  more  to  fiU  the  vacant  seat — ^never 
more  to  be  caught  by  the  button  and  dragged 
bodily  into  the  House  by  zealous  parliamentary 
Trhippers-in.  But  Troy  stands  where  it  did;  and 
in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  Present,  the  Past, 
with  its  loved  and  nourished,  are  forgot,  and  the 
talking  members — ^to  the  consternation  of  the 
Speaker  and  reporters — are  fluent  as  of  old — 
^And  80  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone, 
That  tuneful  peal  wUl  still  run  on." 

Bat  who  is  that  upon  his  legs,  speaking  from  the 
Treasory  benches  f  A  stout,  square-built  man, 
with  sharpish  features,  and  yet  a  good-natured 
face  ?  Know  him  you  not  ?  It  is  Mr.  Hayter, 
Ministerial  Whipper-in — one  of  those  whose 
duty,  as  Canning  humorously  put  it,  is 
''to  make  a  House,  to  keep  a  House,  and 
cheer  the  Minister."  He  is  saying  that 
Lord  John  IRussell  has  resigned :  an  announce- 
ment which  has  lost  the  chaurm  of  novelty,  as  it 
was  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle— ^but  it  puts  a  stop  to  business  for  the 
night.  Mr.  Boebuck  adjourns ;  and  we  do  the 
same,  and  ret^irn  to  the  bosom  of  our  family 
some  eight  or  nine  hours  before,  under  other 
circumstances,  that  pleasing  little  event  would 
have  come  off. 

Determined  to  hear  Mr.  Roebuck,  we  came 
down  again  on  Friday.  There  is  the  same 
popular  excitement — the  same  crowd  round  the 
doors — the  same  squeezing  and  waiting,  which 
make  getting  into  the  House  almost  as  great  a 
bore  as  being  in  it.  Half-past  four  comes ;  but 
the  debate  has  not  commenced,  though  the  House 
is  wen  filled,  and  every  part  where  strangers 
can  gather  together  is  crowded.  Lord  John 
Bnssdl  has  an  explanation  to  make,  and  the 
Speaker  names  him.  Immediately  his  Lordship 
rises — ^if  possible,  looking  smaller  than  usual, 
and  evidently  in  a  position  which  he  does  not 
enjoy.  He  does  not  speak  firom  the  spot  where 
in  times  past  it  has  been  his  "  the  applause  of 
listening  senates  to  conamand,''  but  from  three 
benches  higher  up,  whereon  do  congregate  what 
tile  late  Sir  Bobeai;  Peel  was  accustomed  to  term 
"pure  old  Whigs."  There  Sir  George  Grey, 
through  two  dreary  sessions,  mourned  his  ab- 
sence from  office — ttiere  Lord  Seymour  mourns 
it  still.  The  House  is  silent  and  attentive : 
even  Sir  W.  Molesworth  for  once  is  wide  awake, 
and  Sir  C.  Wood  has  a  serious  air,  ill  in  keep- 
ing with  his  usual  flippant  style.  Of  Lord  John 
himself,  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  with  Tennyson, 
that  his  ''cheek  is  paler  than  should  be  in  one 
BO  young,"  aad  that  he  hems  and  haws,  and 


drawls  and  hesitates,  a  little  more  than  is  his  wont. 
He  is  dressed  in  black.  One  scarcely  knows 
which  spreads  most,  his  arms  or  his  sentences. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Lord  John  ever 
took  lessons  of  an  elocution  master,  the  money 
was  thrown  away,  and  few  pert  youths  in  our 
discussion  classes  and  debating  clubs  could  clothe 
their  ideas  in  a  more  slovenly  manner.  At  any 
rate,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  com- 
pared with  them  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Whigs  would  be  nowhere ;  yet  for  many  a  stir- 
ring year  that  feeble  little  man  has  led  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House — ^has  been  England's 
Premier,  and  has  ruled*  the  destinies  of  the 
world  :  and  now^  w  he  not  making  another  bid 
for  office,  leaving  the  sinking  ship  with  a  view 
to  a  better  berth  elsewhere  ?  Evidently  the 
House  thinks  so ;  and  the  Opposition,  when  he 
sits  down,  at  any  rate,  cheer  him  with  a  will. 
Palmerston — erect  and  vigorous  as  if  he  had 
never  known  the  wear  and  tear  of  seventy  sum- 
mers—arises and  replies.  Of  course,  the  House 
laughs.  Palmerston  is  supposed  to  be  jocose; 
and  the  House  is  always  supposed  to  see  the  joke. 
I  question  whether  it  does.  But  he  must  say 
something,  and  he  does  it.  And  then,  soaping 
Lord  John,  as  men  who  despise  each  other  in 
private  do  in  public,  he  sits  *  down,  and  the 
debate  begins. 

Yes,  it  is  begun,  though  we  hardly  know  it. 
The  great  debate,  which  is  to  upset  the  Cabinet 
— which  keeps  all  England  in  suspense — which 
Europe  has  looked  forward  to — the  result  of 
which  the  telegraphic  wires  are  waiting  to 
convey  to  the  anxious  Coims  of  Paris,  of 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Petersburg,  is  going 
on;  the  Ministerial  crisis  has  commenced, 
though  nothing  seems  to  promise  less  than  the 
commencement  of  the  debate.  Look  down  the 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side ; — there,  close 
by  Henry  Drummond,  stands  a  little  man  with 
a  hooked  nose,  and  a  face  indicative  of  weakness 
and  premature  decay.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
faint  and  sickly ;  his  action  is  feeble ;  he  forgets 
himself  in  a  manner  painful  to  witness.  He 
rubs  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  tries  to 
catch  the  missing  train  of  thought:  but  in 
vain — it  has  gone  fix)m  him,  for  ever.  The 
House  listens  kindly — ^but  in  vain.  There  he 
stands,  the  man  whose  winged  words  were 
stronger  than  arrows ;  whose  imperious  tones — 
his  hand  pointing  all  the  while,  as  if  to  say 
"  Thou  art  the  man  " — drove  conscience  home  to 
the  most  careless,  and  made  the  most  phlegmatic 
and  callous  writhe;  who  seemed  to  scalp  his 
victims,  as  it  were,  and  the  fear  of  whom  was 
a  principle  in  many  a  heart ; — there  he  stands, 
with  opportunity,  the  grand  thing  he  had  been 
panting  for  aU  his  ambitious  life,  at  last  his 
own.  The  time  at  length  come  for  which  he 
had  prayed  since  earliest  youth, — a  ^^md  drama, 
and  a  grand  part  to  act  in  it  for  himself;  and 
oh,  the  mockery  of  life !  the  power  gone,  and  the 
golden  moments  lost  for  ever !    The  sight  was 
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a  sad  and  an  affecting  one;  and  when  poor 
Roebuck  sat  down,  the  House,  for  a  wonder,  for 
once  was  subdued,  and  hushed,  and  still.  For 
a  wonder,  pity  for  the  speaker  rendered  the 
House  oblivious  of  the  matter.  It  seemed  as  if 
no  one  cared  to  revive  it, — as  if  the  spectacle  of 
a  popular  politician  in  decay,  was  as  sad  as 
that  of  an  army,  owing  to  administrative 
imbecility,  mouldering  fast  away.  The  de- 
bate seemed  nipped  in  the  bud  —  the  crisis 
over  ere  it  had  begun.  No  one  cared  to  speak ; 
and,  anxious  for  '*  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  *' 
— that  is,  for  dinner  and  cigars — ^the  benches 
thinned,  and  indignant  patriots  left  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  his  motion  to  their  fate.  Sidney  Herbert 
rises  to  show  everything  was  done  that  could  be 
done — that  no  blame  attached  to  Government ; 
indeed,  that  there  was  no  blame  anywhere.  And 
A  House  of  fil^en  or  sixteen  stay  to  listen,  and 
those  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  not  have  stayed 
did  they  not  think  that  so  doing  they  would 
catch  Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  and  thus  in  turn  bore 
others  as  others  bored  them.  The  House  might 
have  been  counted  out  many  times,  had  any 
honourable  member  cared  to  do  it.  Hayter  was 
in  the  lobby  reckoning  up  his  men — so  was 
Bateson,  thinking  that  if  Cobden  and  Bright 
would  come  over,  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
thirty  or  forty  against  Government ;  at  any  rate, 
feeling  certain  that  "by  G — ,  Sir,  they'd  be 
deucedly  licked;"  though  even,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  evening,  some  of  the  party,  such  as  that 
Bertram,  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  if  he  had 
not  been  a  lord  would  have  been  a  ploughboy, 
and  a  very  stupOT  one  too,  were  undecided  as  to 
the  chances  of  turning  out  the  Coalition ;  and 
Disraeli  was  already  shadowing  out  in  his 
own  fertile  brain  the  probable  outline  of  a 
Budget  never  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  In  the 
meanwhile,  austere,  sanctimonious  -  looking, 
crotchetty  Mr.  Drummond  rises  to  speak.  He 
is  what  all  Englishmen  like — rich  and  odd,  and 
he  has  the  good  sense  never  to  bore  you,  and 
never  to  be  long.  There  are  several  men  who  at- 
tempt wit  in  the  sense  Lord  Palmerston  does ; 
but  his  is  sheer  flippancy,  and  would  be  insuffer- 
able in  a  man  who  was  not  on  the  pedestal, 
but  had  a  position  to  make.  Sibthorpe  does; 
but  his  is  that  of  the  buffoon.  One  of  the 
Lennox's  does^ — the  stout  one,  not  the  thin  one 
that  is  merry  ooryphseus  to  Disraeli  when  he  is 
doing  the  orator  on  an  extensive  scale :  but  his  is 
the  tragic  mirth  of  a  gay  man-about- town,  and 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  celebrated  peer 
of  whom  Tom  Moore  sang,  that  when 

"  The  House  looks  ODUsiially  grave. 
Tea  may  always  be  sure  that  Lord  Lauderdale's  joking." 

Then,  there  is  that  of  the  cynic  of  the  Dean 
Swift  school ;  but  slightly  altered  and  improved, 
with  all  the  improper  passages  left  out — scho- 
larly, gentlemanly — with  a  dash  of  bitterness, 
gathered  from  the  fairest  regions  of  theological 
controversy;  that  is  the  wit  of  Drummond, 
uttered  in  the  mildest  maimer  and  with  the 


smallest  of  possible  voices,  almost  inaudible  in 
the  gallery ;  so  that  the  House  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  soul-harrowing  quiet  and  saspeose, 
tQl  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentenoe,  when  it 
occurs  to  every  one  that  Mr.  Dramm<Mid  has 
been  fUnny,  and  the  House  relieves  itielf 
with  a  hearty  laugh  —  a  laugh  perhaps  he- 
ralded by  a  few  preliminary  explosions  fiom 
the  more  impulsive  members,  as  the  orchestn 
tunes  up  previous  to  a  grand  overture,  or  as  a  few 
random  shots  may  be  heard  ere  rank  and  file 
begin  their  murderous  fire.  What  can  we  aay 
of  the  remainder  of  the  evening's  debate,  save 
that  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark — that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  the  occasion — that  most  of  the  men 
who  figured  in  it  were  of  no  account,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourned,  a  little  before  twelve, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  affair  would  end  in 
smoke  ?  as  it  would  have  done  had  Lord  John 
Russell  not  deserted  his  colleagues  in  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  set  an  example  wMch  many  were  not 
unwilling  to  follow. 

Monday  came,  and  it  was  felt  tiiat  the  doom 
of  the  Coalition  had  been  sealed ;  the  Oppositiot 
had  whipped  up,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
office  chance  revealed  to  them  once  more.  All 
about  the  House  stood  anxious  groups — ^for  peopls 
believed  the  motion  was  bona  fide;  that  the  reabli 
would  be  the  downfall  of  a  sham,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  reality,  as  an  administration,  in 
its  place;  and  those  who  did  not  understand  Lord 
Palmerston — who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  letten 
signed  "  One  of  the  People,''  "  Junius  Brutus," 
"An  Englishman,*'  wMch  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  a  Morning  paper  rather  celebn'ted  fw 
mare's  nests,  believed  that — ^his  lordship  Premier 
— everything  would  be  set  right — mait  would 
have  its  fitting  place  in  Parliament,  and  a  stop 
be  put  to  nepotism  and  patronage  and  the 
influence  of  aristocratic  birth.  Fierce  democrats 
from  Marylebone  and  Finsbury,  prowled  round 
the  House,  and  blessed  themselves  in  the 
certainty  of  England's  being  saved  at  last  Oliier 
men  were  there  who  knew  better — ^but  ^en  is 
the  public  wise  ? 

Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  began  the  adjounied 
debate.  What  lk£r.  Augustas  Staflfbrd  is,  the 
public  knows  well — what  he  did  in  the  time  of 
the  Derby  Cabinet,  is  it  not  written  in  Hansard 
and  published  to  the  world?  Though  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  partisan — ^though  with  hands  not  of 
the  cleanest  he  is  a  man  of  some  intellect  and 
oratorical  power — gentlemanly — great  in  private 
theatricals,  and  a  favourite  with  his  party.  On 
this  occasion  he  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  speaking  from  actual  experience  of 
official  mismanagement.  His  speech  is  « 
damaging  one,  and  so  it  would  have  been  in 
more  unskilful  hands  than  his  own.  The  B«^ 
tram's  follow — Henley,  thick  and  prosy,  and 
confidential,  so  that  no  one  hears  Mm,  as  the 
poor  gentleman  appeals  in  solemn  tones  to  his 
waistcoat — ^Beresfoid,  notorious  as  Aogttftns 
Stafford— ^md  othecs  equally  common-place  and 
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ioUy  taooeed.    Beep  calletb  unto  deep.    You 
^ow  weary — ^you  wish  that  it  were  over,  or  at 
any  rate  that  you  were  comfortably  at  supper 
with  the  wife  of  your  bosom  at  home ;  or,  if  a 
l)achek>r,  that  you  were  having  a  quiet  cigar 
with  a  iiriend.    At  length,  there  rises  from  the 
«ecoiid  bench  of  the  Opposition — ^the  bench  on 
which  the  Newdegates  and  Spooners  and  country 
Conaervatives  sit — the  bench  from  which   the 
deepest  lamentations  arise  over  grants  to  May- 
nooth,  and  where  the  fate  of  the  ruined  fanner 
yet  excites  a  tear — a  man.  All  at  once  the  House 
becomes  attentive;  all  eyes  are  turned  in  the 
direction  of   the  Speaker.      As   a    dramatist, 
the  man  before  you  has  more   fitting  fame. 
As   a   novellist,   the  world  is  familiar    with 
his   name;     and,     therefore,    it     is     not    in 
vain  the  author  of  "  the  Caxtons"  rises  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye.     Sir  L3rtton  Bulwer  does  not 
•peak  oden  in  the  House :  when  he  does,  his 
-speeches  are  carefully  prepared,  and  have  the 
questionable  reputation  of  reading  well;  but  he 
is  artificial  throughout.     His  voice,  which  is 
weak,  is  studiously  modulated;  his  action,  which 
is  exuberant,  is  the  same ;  his  moustache  and 
dress  and  deportment  have  an  equally  elaborate 
air.    All  that  art  and  knowledge  can  do,  he  can 
achieve;  but  he  lacks  the  true  secret  of  oratorical 
success — the  genius  for  speaking — which  nothing 
ctLU  buy,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  can 
compensate,  and  the  presence  of  which  makes 
low-bom,  illiterate  men,  like  Gough  or  Vincent, 
principalities  and  powers  in  their  native  land. 
Yon  see  at  once  the  orator  is  on  stilts;  but 
h&  has  a  uame,   his  composition    is   perfect, 
and  he  is  besides  immensely  rich :    so  cheer 
after  cheer  greets  him  as  he  delivers  studied 
points,  which  neyertheless,  indeed,  he  speaks 
so  well,   itiat  Disraeli  thinks  it  will  be    de- 
sirable to  give  the  quondam  Liberal — for    Sir 
Edward  was  liberal  when  he  represented  Lin- 
odn,  and  till  he  became  a  baronet  and  a  county 
member — a  seat  in  the  new  Cabinet,   should 
Lord  Derby  form  one;  and  Sir  Edward  knows 
this,  and  speaks  accordingly.     He  would  bo  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  novellist — ^he  would  act 
a  part,  as  well  as  imagine  one — he  would  live  in 
Downing- street,  as  well  as  in  Paternoster-row — 
and  so  the  tall  and  once  handsome  baronet  be- 
heres  himself  in  earnest,  and  tries  to  impose 
Tipcm  the  House.     Still,  you  are  not  sorry  when 
Ohidstone  rises  to  reply.     Gladstone  is  a  master 
of  debate.     He  has  no  match  in  St.  Stephen's, 
fiis  acuteness  never  fails  him — bis  language  is 
never  at  fault— his  voice  is  always  good.    He 
makes  an  animated  defence — it  is  the  speech  of 
Ae  nighty  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned ; 
and  you  almost  think  that  Qovemment  is  right, 
and  that  Mr.  Eoebuck  is  very  wrong.     It  is 
now  getting  late,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  discussion  closes  to-night.     Naturally  you 
look  to  tlie  Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  from 
the  front  bench  of  which  slowly  rises  a  man  of 
middle  age  and  size,  with  dark  hair  yet  curling 


I  over  a  somewhat  foreign  face.  A  glance  at  the 
I  man — carefully  got  up,  with  glistening  vest  and 
j  faultless  curls — tells  you  that  the  great  advocate 
,'  of  the  Caucasian  race  is  on  his  legs.  You 
have  seen  that  face  in  Punch — you  have  ima- 
gined Vivian  Grey  looking  just  as  cool, 
or  Coningsby  just  as  attentively  listened  to. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  speak  long.  He  feels  that 
he  need  make  no  efibrts — that  the  business  is 
done  already,  and  therefore  he  is  short,  sharp, 
and  to  the  point.  A  parenthesis  then  occurs. 
Lord  John  Eussell  has  an  explanation  to  make, 
and  the  House  hears  him;  and  then  comes  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  speak  more  as  a  matter  of  form, 
than  with  a  view  to  save  the  Government. 
Lideed,  he  has  no  object  in  doing  so — the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  may  place  him  at  the  head  of 
{iffiurs.  Why,  then,  should  he  plead  the  cause 
of  "antiquated  imbecility,"  under  whom  he 
has  condescended  to  serve.  If  you  have  this 
pot-house  idea  of  Lord  Palmerston,  you  are  dis- 
appointed— ^if  you  have  not,  you  will  think  the 
noble  lord  speaks  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
usual.  The  hauteur  and  flippancy  of  his  lord- 
ship does  not  forsake  him,  though  his  Cabinet 
is  going  down  headforemost  in  the  storm.  He 
implies  as  much,  as  he  hastily  concludes.  Then 
comes  a  scene.  Mr.  Horsman  tries  to  speak, 
but  the  House  won't  hear  him.  "  I "  is  alj. 
you  can  gather  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  ad- 
dress. Every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  every 
other  member  does  the  same,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's voice  is  perfectly  inaudible.  This  lasts 
a  few  minutes — to  the  amusement  of  the  strangers 
in  Jbhe  gallery — till  the  hon.  gentleman  sits 
down.  Even  then  the  division  does  not  take 
place.  A  big  burly  man,  bearded  like  the  pard, 
rises  just  above  Mr.  Horsman — ^near  where  the 
Manchester  School  sit.  "  That  is  Muntz,"you  say. 
Of  course  it  is ;  no  one  can  mistake  him.  "When 
he  is  down,  even  then  the  House  does  not  divide. 
On  the  Ministerial  benches  a  gentlemanly,  de- 
cayed, yet  dashing-looking  senator  is  on  his 
legs:  that  must  be  Tom  Duncombe — you  can 
tell  that  by  his  hollow  cheek  and  voice,  and  by 
the  fact  that  though  the  House  is  hot  and  eager 
for  a  division,  it  listens  with  good-humotur,  for 
Tom  is  a  bit  of  a  favourite — though  a  Eadica]*, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  to  have 
sown  a  very  respectable  gentlemanly  quantity 
of  wild  oats  in  his  time,  and  he  has  good  sense 
enough  never  to  speak  long.  Then  comes  the 
reply  from  Roebuck — as  pitiable  an  exhibition 
as  the  commencement  of  the  debate  :  and  then 
the  deep,  rich  voice  of  the  Speaker  calls  on 
strangers  to  withdraw — an  order  however  which 
does  not  refer  to  strangers  in  the  gallery,  as  th^at 
is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  house.  And  then 
comes  the  question,  and  the  order  is  cheerftdly 
obeyed,  "  Ayes  to  the  right — ^Noes  to  the^lett ;" 
and  the  division,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
House  have  been  impatient  so  long. 

Out  they  troop,  one  by  one,  along  the  gangway 
below  the  bar  ;  Whigs,  Tories,  Protectionists,  and 
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Free-traders — all  eager  to  march  down  a  Cabinet 
already  in  extremes.  The  Noes  were  soon  told 
oflf,  but  still  the  stream  of  Ayes  poured  out.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  never  done.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Ayes  are  at  least  two  to  one — that  the  majo- 
rity is  greater  than  even  the  most  sanguine  have 
anticipated.  At  length  the  House  is  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Speaker  and  the  clerks  and 
the  tellers.  Presently,  members  come  rushing 
in ;  soon  the  House  is  filled,  and  the  murmur  of 
many  voices  again  is  heard.  At  length,  the  last 
vote  has  been  taken,  and  the  lists  cast  up  by  the 
tellers,  two  from  each  side  of  the  House,  and,  the 
numbers  fixed,'^the  tellers  retire  to  the  bar:  they 
then  march  in  order  to  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  deliver  the  numbers  to  the  clerk,  who  reads 
them  out.  The  tellers  are  four,  and  those  of 
the  winning  party  are  formed  outside.  In  this 
order  they  go  to  the  table ;  and  as  they  march 
up,  the  tellers  of  the  victorious  party  are  gene- 
rally cheered  as  only  English  senators  can  cheer 
when  they  have  got  a  victory.  For  a  wonder, 
on  the  present  occasion,  not  a  cheer  is  heard. 
There  was  silence,  amazement,  wonder  every- 
where ;  and  then  a  short,  derisive,  Opposition 
laugh;  and  well  may  they  laugh,  as  they 
see  the  vaunted  CJoalition  melt  into  thin  air. 
"Well,  also,  may  they  be  silent  and  amazed. 
Of  this  victory,  who  is  to  reap  the  fruits  ?  Are 
the  Derbyites  again  to  be  placed  in  power — again 
to  canvass  the  county  as  Protectionists,  and  the 
towns  as  Freetraders? — again  unblushingly  to 
employ  Government  influence  in  election  mat- 
ters? Are  we  to  be  spared  that  degradation 
merely  to  bear  another  ?  Is  the  Great  Britain 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  mother  of  colo- 
nies, compared  with  which  those  of  Imperial 
Borne  were  pigmies — the  asylum  of  Liberty,  de- 


nied elsewhere  a  home — to  be  the  appanage  of 
the  House  of  Bedford — ^ruled  by  a  family  clique 
— for  its  many  sins,  handed  over  to  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood — or  is  there  to 
be  but  a  shuffle  of  the  cards  ?    Palmerston  Pre- 
mier in  the  place  of  Lord  Aberdeen— Lord  Pan- 
mure  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— 
the  old  feces  again  come  back  to  us— the  old 
fearfril  system  of  imbecile  administration  again 
continued — the  old  hideous  weight  of  aristocracj 
again,  like  a  nightmare,  pressing  on  the  land  ?  h 
there  no  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things— no  hmt 
attempt  to  put  the  man  of  the  people  in  the 
service  of   the  people — no  gleam  of  common 
8e\)8e  elicited  by  this  destruction  of  a  Cabinet 
once  trusted  and  strong  ?    Well,  there  was  then 
silence ;  for  who  was  to  cheer  ?    Is  it  matter  of 
congratulation  to  either  party  that  sits  in  the 
House,  to  have  another  lease  of  office — another 
chance  of  exhibiting  on  a  tremendous  scale  the 
worst  administrative  system  the  world  ever  saw— 
another  chance  of  postponing  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, that,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  ?    In  the 
meanwhile,  nearer  and  nearer  comes  thehonr 
of  England's  decline   and  fell.     Her  Boldiew 
rotting  of  disease  —  her  leaders  sinking  into 
dotage — her  people  careless  of  poKtical  prin- 
ciple and  dead  to  right,  except  upon  rare  occa* 
sions,  when  they  become  as  mischievously  active 
as  before  they  were  criminally  supine — ^we  might 
well  despair  of  our  future,  did  we  not  belieTe 
that  a  Free  Press,  even  more  than  a  Free  Pariia- 
ment,  can  yet  saye  the  land ;  and  that,  1^  the 
people  learn  but  to  trust  in  themselves  rather 
than  in  Cabinets,  England  again,  in  the  language 
of  Milton,  may  like  an  eagle  **  mew  her  mighty 
youth." 


HITNGAEY'S     PEESENT     STATE    DESCRIBED    BY    A 

HUNGARIAN.* 


Thk  stormy  years  1848-9  buried  a  free  nation, 
and  brought  forth  a  new  absolute  empire.  That 
free  nation  was  the  Magyars — the  new  absolute 
empire  is  Austria,  conjoined  to  Himgary  by 
Russian  bayonets. 

Hungary  had  been  free  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  Its  constitutional  i&^dom  was 
established  by  the  dynasty  of  Arpad,  in  the 
year  1222.  The  document  called  "Aurea 
Bulla"  confirms,  in  thirty  articles,  all  the  cus- 
toms, rights,  and  privileges  of  the  population 
pf  the  whole  country,  without  any  restriction  of 
religion  or  nationality,  defines  the  obligations 
of  the  people  to  their  rulers,  and  sets  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  ruler  over  against  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

For  tlie  security  of  that  national  compact,  we 


find  in  the  last  article,  paragraph  ii.,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Quod  si  vero  nos,  vel  aliquis  succeasonim 
nostrorum,  aliquo  unquam  tempore,  huic  dis- 
poaitioni  nostro  contrarie  voluerit,  liberam 
habeant,  harum  authoritate  sine  nota  aHcnjus 
infidelitatis,  tarn  Episcopi,  quam  alii  Jaba- 
gioncs,   ac  nobiles  Regni  univerai,  et  aingulii 


*  Tlie  author  of  the  following  article  is  M.  Joseph  de 
Szeredy,  one  of  the  Hnn^rian  Emigration — formerly  'm 
tbo  civil  service  of  the  Austrian  Gbvemment,  but  fiutb- 
All  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  He  has  employed 
and  solaced  his  exile  by  the  composition  of  a  History  of 
Hungary,  a  specimen  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  the 
publication  of  which  will,  we  hope,  not  long  be  delayed. 
It  has  received  the  warm  commendations  of  the  lat* 
lamented  Casimir  Battfayani,  and  of  the  equally  lamented 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart.— iE^ii*  ^Tait. 
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presentes  et  fiituri,  posterique,  resistendi,  et  con- 
tradicendi,  nobis,  et  nostris  successoribus,  in  per- 
petnom  facultatem." 

According  to  this  document  was  Hungary 
raled  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  the  year 
884  till  the  year  1301,  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
foanders  of  the  country  became  extinct.  The 
kings  were  elected  from  various  houses  tUl 
1527,  at  which  time  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Haps- 
bnrg  succeeded  in  gaining  the  election  by  a  small 
party  at  Presburg.  He  made  oaths  to  the  whole 
extcit  of  the  constitutional  charter.  But  from 
the  moment  of  his  election  the  intentions  of  his 
house  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Hun- 
garian free  institutions,  which  they  regarded  as 
obetmctive  and  injurious  to  the  absolute  system 
by  which"  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
Austria  were  governed. 

Joseph  the  Second  omitted  fix)m  his  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  in  1687,  the  above- 
mentioned  paragraph  ii. ;  and  Charles  the 
Third  virtually  abolished  the  whole  by  the  so- 
called  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  the  year  1712 — ac- 
cording to  which  the  crown  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg.  Five  times  before 
the  final  attack  of  1848  was  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution  attempted;  but  aU  in  vain. 
Even  in  the  Turks  did  tiie  Hungarians  find  sup- 
porters of  the  national  cause ;  and  in  1848  they 
showed  the  same  disposition,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  English  Government. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  at  his  coronation  in 
1835,  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  He  was  de- 
posed by  a  court  intrigue  in  1 848,  and  he  was 
thcf^last  legitimate  King  of  Hungary.  The  same 
Ferdinand  sanctioned  the  demands  of  the  Diet 
of  1847 — namely,  that  Hungary  be  governed 
in  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  laws,  by  a 
national  ministry,  and  not  by  Grermans  from 
Vienna.  Hungary's  rejoicing  was  great;  a 
new  future  was  hoped  for, — for  science  and 
industry ;  a  golden  age  was  expected.  But  the 
stormy  months  tiiat  followed  were  favourable  for 
the  old  views  of  Austria.  She  took  part  with 
the  non-Magyar  population ;  and  agitated  them 
against  the  new  Government.  They  took  up 
arms,  and  madly  fought  against  their  own  fi:t5e- 
dom  and  privil^es.  Francis-Joseph  took  then 
the  absolute  rule  of  Hungary ;  no  more  as  its 
lawful  king,  but  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  foreign  conquest  of 
that  country,  with  all  the  atrocious  cruelties  and 
crimes  which  followed,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
corrupted  diplomatists  of  Europe.  May  God 
remunerate  tnem  for  it ! 

We  will  endeavour  now  to  exhibit  the  present 
Btate  of  our  unfortunate  country,  in  parallel,  as 
it  were,  with  its  previous  circumstances ;  which 
we  have  thus  related,  because  we  kiv)w  that  in 
England  are  very  few  who  see  in  Hungary's  pre- 
sent fate  the  full  contrast  to  her  former  high 
eondition. 

POFULATIOir. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  country  is  calculated 


to  be  125,028  English  square  mOes;  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Europe,  rich  in  all  the 
trecusures  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
follow : — 

AccoBnnira  to  natiokalitt. 

Magyars 5,701,000 

Slavonic  Baces :  ^ 

Slovaks 2,000,000 

Poles 13,000 

Rusniaks 508,000 

III  vrians— Croats      .        .        .  2,500,000 

Dacians 2,600,000 

Germans 1,403,000 

Jews 46,000 

Various 30,000 


Total 


15,000,000 


ACCOBDINa  TO  BELIGIOK. 

Catholics 6,937,700 

Greeks 1,447,400 

Armenians 5,000 

Oriental  Greeks    ....  2,452,300 

Protestants— Lutherans        .        .^  1,338,200 

„            Calvinists         .        .  2,524,000 

Unitarians 60,000 

Jews 245,000 


Total     . 


15,000,000 


THE   MAGYAB  NATIONALITY. 

The  character,  like  the  language,  of  the 
Magyars,  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  Not  only  is 
the  Hungarian  good-hearted,  humane,  and  hos- 
pitable— proud  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  sup- 
port of  his  weaker  fellow-man,  and  ambitious  of 
a  good  name  among  the  nations — but  an  extra- 
ordinary love  of  freedom  is  his  most  eminent 
feature.  In  this  case  there  are  no  such  similar- 
minded  people  as  the  English  and  the  Magyars ; 
and  therefore,  during  their  struggle,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  was  predominant  above  all 
other  peoples'.  But  the  nature  of  the  Magyar 
was  never  inclined  to  a  republic;  we  do  not 
find  a  passage  in  his  history  of  a  repub- 
lican tendency — much  less  a  communistic  idea. 
He  is  a  free- spirited  patriot.  At  home  or 
in  exile,  he  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil  of 
his  fatherland.  Therefore,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, Austria  endeavours  to  extirpate 
that  characteristic.  The  language  is  the  first 
obstacle — for  the  language  of  every  nation 
represents  and  perpetuates  all  its  peculiarities. 
In  consequence,  in  all  the  schools  is  now  intro- 
duced the  Oerman  language.  In  the  churches 
it  must  be  preached ;  on  the  Exchange  it  must 
be  spoken.  All  the  Courts'  proceedings  are 
written  in  German ;  and  by  this  means,  too,  all 
these  documents  are  brought  under  taxation, 
which  before  were  free. 

Press  laws  do  not  exist ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  there  could  be  no  interference  with  the 
publication  of  Hungarian  works.  jNTeverthelesS) 
if  a  work  has  been  printed,  the  sheets  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  German  censor,  before 
it  may  be  offered  for  public  sale.  If  the  work 
contains  any  liberal  idea — any  breathing  of 
patriotism — any  expression  of  dissatisfaction— 
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even  tbongli  only  in  a  single  word — or  if  the 
censor  happens  to  be  in  a  bad  humour — he  will 
prohibit  the  publication  of  that  already  printed 
work ;  and  if  the  author  himself  preserve  copies 
for  his  own  use,  and  they  be  detected,  he  is 
liable  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years*  imprison- 
ment Of  course,  therefore,  the  presses  are 
stopped.  Hundreds  of  manuscripts,  containing 
valuable  works,  cannot  be  now  published,  because 
of  their  liberal  or  patriotic  spirit — ^the  muse,  as 
the  people,  watching  in  mourning  and  in  hope, 
the  coming  day  of  recompense. 

POLICE. 

Before  1848,  the  grounds,  houses,  and  every 
other  property  of  a  Magyar,  were  sacred  property. 
No  police,  nor  even  tiie  king,  had  the  right  to 
take  a  footstep  therein  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor.  For  every  man's  house  and 
garden  was  protected  by  the  constitution, — and 
he  was  himself  a  king,  bowing  his  head  before 
the  laws  which  had  been  constituted  with  his 
consent  and  sanction,  but  his  person  in  the 
highest  degree  free,  untouched.  Now,  the  police 
have  full  liberty  to  go  into  anybody's  house, — 
to  ask  for  the  keys  of  every  closet  and  drawer, — 
and  to  take  away  whatever  they  think  proper. 
They  have  special  instructions  to  watch  the 
better- known  patriots, — all  their  doings,  family, 
and  friends, — and  to  take  possession  of  all  na- 
tional pictures  and  prints,  or  even  articles  of 
dress,  that  may  display  the  national  colours. 
The  house  that  once  was  so  sacred  from  intru- 
sion must  not  now  resound  with  a  national, 
much  less  a  patriotic,  song,  or  strain  of  music. 
For  the  possession  of  any  emblem,  or  for  the 
slightest  expression  of  national  feeling,  the  per- 
secuted patriot  may  find  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  gendarme — the  faithful  servant  of  the  new 
absolutism — and  be  immured  in  a  prison  for  two 
or  three  months,  even  before  he  is  put  under 
inquest.  In  Himgary,  therefore,  so  long  the 
land  of  liberty,  there  is  now  indeed  equality,  but 
no  liberty — no  privileges,  personality,  dignity, 
or  preponderance — ^but  all  are  equally  under  the 
conqueror's  iron  sceptre. 

DUTIES  AND   TAXES. 

Before  1848,  all  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  legitimate  ruler,  and 
their  supply  provided  for.  No  other  tax  was 
ever  known  since  Hungary  was  first  called  by 
that  name.  Noblemen,  bishops,  priests,  artists, 
were  free  from  any  kind  of  duty  or  payment. 
Except  in  the  case  of  war,  they  paid  only  by  free 
will — that  is,  the  subBtdia,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Diet.  The  farmers  had  several 
obligations.  They  paid  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  their  land,  and  rendered  hand-labour  (robot) 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
farms.  Bul^  by  the  last  National  Assembly,  all 
these  obligations  were  given  up  by  the  nobles, 
without  any  compensation. 

The  taxation  paid  by  the   whole  country, 


before  1848,  was  under  fifteen  millions  of 
florins.  The  support  of  the  army — twelve  regi- 
ments of  hussars  and  fifteen  regiments  of  the  hne 
— cost  less  than  ten  millions  of  florins ;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home  government,  including  the 
comitatuB  of  the  shires,  were  under  five  milJioiis 
and  a  half.  The  revenues  of  the  Crown,  from 
its  gold,  silver  and  salt  mines,  landed  estates, 
and  import  duties,  amounted  to  14,940,730 
florins.  Now,  all  is  difierent.  The  same  forms 
of  taxation  prevail  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
— taxes  on  paper,  books,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
etc.,  none  of  which  were  known  before.  The 
proceeds  of  this  exhausting  system  may  be 
calculated  as  follows: — ^Direct  taxation,  thirty- 
eight  millions;  duties  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, thirty-five  millions — and  all  this  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  revenues  raised  before;  so  that 
Hungary  pays  in  all,  under  different  forms,  the 
yearly  sum  of  163  millions  of  florins.  As 
Austrian  paper  money  is  in  circulation  in  Hun- 
gary to  the  amount  of  pretty  nearly  fifty-five 
millions,  it  follows  that  every  fiorin  must  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  three  times  in  a  year. 
It  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  well  understood, 
that  the  money  is  taken  from  the  oouniryt  and 
never  returned  to  it  again. 

There  is  no  option  now,  in  the  amount  or 
choice  of  taxation.  A  simple  decree,  written  by 
a  German  Minister's  clerk  in  Vienna,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  Act  of  the  National  Parliament ! 

The  same  absolute  prerogative  is  exerted  in 
raising  an  army.  Heretofore,  the  ruler  was 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  the  number 
of  men  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks,  and  the 
soldiers  were  supplied  by  ballot.  Now,  a  simple 
decree  is  of  sufficient  authority  to  bring  every 
man  in  the  country  under  the  Imperial  flag — 
and  that  for  the  protection,  or  even  extenaion, 
of  the  limits  of  absolute  Austria. 

In  the  former  time,  in  every  case  of  need,  the 
free  men  of  Hungary  cheerfully  took  the  field. 
Maria  Theresa's  German  dominions  were  saved 
by  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Magyars ;  Francis 
the  Second  was  supported  against  Napoleon  by 
the  sabres  of  Hungary ;  and  without  the  same 
loyal  service,  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburga  might 
have  been  demolished  in  the  storms  of  a  com- 
plicated policy.  But  now,  with  what  hope  of 
success  can  Austria  look  for  protection  to  the 
freewill  of  Hungary  ?  We  know  not — but  this 
we  know,  that  if  the  defeated  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence  call  again  for  the  arms  o£ 
its  children,  every  man  will  be  ready  to  devote 
to  it  life  and  property.  The  country  that  once 
resounded  wifli  the  ^out,  "  Moriamur  pro  re^m 
nostro .'"  will  not  resound  with  the  pry  "  Morim^ 
mur  pro  usurpatore  nostro .'"  The  murmurs  a£ 
discontent  and  indignation  that  are  now  heard 
advise  us  of  the  events  that  must  follow.  ThaU; 
the  national  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  only  suppressed, 
is  witnessed  by  the  immense  mass  of  gendarmes^ 
spies,  and  solcfiers — the  only  pillars  of  an  abso- 
lute government — ^which  are  maintained.  Neves-, 
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even  when  Hungary  was  threatened  with  foreign 
conquest,  had  she  such  a  grandiose  army  as  now 
—600,000  soldiers,  hesides  150,000  police. 

This  crushing  weight  of  expense  must  itself 
produce  hankruptcy,  if  the  weight  of  oppression 
do  not  first  provoke  a  revolutionary  eruption. 
In  either  case,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  will  not 
find  the  support  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
reckoned  from  those  deceived  nationalities,  the 
Croats,  the  Serbs,  or  the  Wallachs.  The  same 
iron  hand  has  pressed  on  all,  and  provoked  all. 
Thehr  clergy  humiliated,  by  having  taken  from 
them  the  management  of  the  schools,  lest  they 
should  disseminate  political  ideas;  the  nobles 
deprived  of  their  property,  name,  and  respect ; 
the  traders  and  peasantry  ground  by  taxation  j 
— ^Magyar  and  non-Magyar,  all  are  now  united  as 
brethren,  and  ready  to  light  under  the  red-with- 
green  banner.* 

•  A  very  remarkable  drcumstanoe  is  mentioned  by 
a  writer  of  evidently  superior  information  in  the  current 
number  of  the  North  British  Review,  in  proof  of  the 
mipopolaritr  of  Austria  among  her  new  subjects.  "  On 
the  occasion  of  a  census  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  popu- 
kUon  was  claanfied  according  to  the  races  to  which  each 
penoB  professed  to  belong,  more  than  eleven  millions 
returned  themselves  as  SiUgyars.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  the  real  Magyars  do  not  amount  to  »x  millions,  the 
remaining  five  miUions  must  have  usurped  the  title :  an 
usarpation  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their 


Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  considered 
favourable  to  the  permanence  of  a  European 
peace.  In  the  existence  of  Austrian  absolutism, 
there  is  no  guarantee  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Russian  despot.  It  can  be  found  only 
in  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to 
independence.  Then,  there  will  be  a  first  and 
second  wall  between  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  only  an  armed 
peace.  Nicholas,  though  homaged  us  the  great 
conservator  of  order,  sanctions  the  perpetual 
spirit  of  revolution,  that  he  may  put  in  motion 
his  faithful  Sclaves — slaves  by  nature  as  in 
name — upon  Constantinople.  If  France  had 
not  settled  her  affairs,  England,  absorbed  in  her 
maritime  and  commercial  interests,  might  not 
haye  interfered ;  and  now  will  attempt  nothing 
for  the  races  that  alone  can  give  her  security 
against  the  ambition  or  the  weakness  of  abso- 
lutism. 

But  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  not  in  \hib 
hands  of  negociators.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
mysterious  destiny — in  the  sacred  hands  of  that 
God  who  guides  all  events,  and  pities  the  op- 
pressed. We  pray,  with  all  sufferers,  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  goodness ! 

antipathy  to  Austria,  and  th»r  desire  to  disdaim,  in  the 
strongest  pnsnble  manner,  all  connexion  with  her." 
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in. — ^LOHI)    JOHN   BT7SSELL    AND    THE    EAKL    OP   DERBY. 


The  ideal  of  a  British  stotesman  has  been  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  among  British  essayists. 
When  John  Foster,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  sat 
down  to  review  a  work  of  English  history 
written  by  an  English  Minister,  he  first  de- 
picted the  author  as  he  was,  and  as  he  might 
have  been,  in  the  higher  capacity  of  statesman. 
We  hare  not  refreshed  our  recollection  of  the 
picture  since  first  we  perused  its  striking  linea- 
ments, on  the  republication  of  "  Fost^'s  Contri- 
butions;" but  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the 
principal  features.  A  man  of  lofty  birth,  and 
of  loffy  nature — ^linked  with  the  aristocracy  by 
accident,  one  with  the  people  by  instinct — bom 
to  the  privilege  of  rule,  but  repudiating  that 
privilege  by  the  assertion  of  personal  and  po- 
pular right,  the  right  of  the  ablest  and  the 
most  trusted-— enabled  by  native  position  to 
share  in  the  government  of  men,  qualified  by 
native  fitness  to  command  their  love  even  more 
than  their  admiration — educated  in  that  know- 
ledge of  fiicts  and  use  of  words  which  make 
a  parliamentary  success — a  member  of  the 
senate  almost  from  the  moment  of  leaving  school, 
the  rest  of  his  public  life  divided  between  office 
and  opposition ;  and  scarcely  less  powerful  in  the 


latter  than  in  the  former — the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectand  social  infiuence  exerted,  without  factiou9- 
ness  or  low  ambition,  in  resistance  to  wrong  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  actual  good — adorning 
and  blessing  his  country,  extending  its  power, 
and  benefitting  by  it  the  world — religiously  re- 
luctant to  draw  the  sword,  but  heroically  vigo- 
rous in  its  use — the  faithful  guardian  of  esta- 
blished rights,  and  the  bold  pioneer  of  improve- 
ments— ^the  companion  of  princes,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  the  idol  of  home,  and  the  friend  of 
the  poor — Pliable  to  error,  but  guiltless  of  crime 
— submitting,  at  last,  with  pious  resignation  to 
the  conmion  fate  of  mortals,  but  proudly  secure 
of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  even  distant  poste- 
rity ; — such,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  British  statesman,  the  best  that 
our  conditions  can  produce. 

It  needed  not  the  circumstances  that  Charles 
James  Fox  .was  recently  deceased,  and  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work  under  review,  to 
suggest  him  as  the  original  of  this  splendid 
portraiture ; — the  more  suggestive  of  its  original 
from  the  deductions  that  had  to  be  made  from 
its  fidelity — the  admission  of  grievous  mistakes 
and  failures;    the  censure    of  private   vices. 
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dimhiisbing  the  capacity  of  public  service,  and 
bedimning  the  lastre  of  public  virtue.  Only  the 
older  Pitt  and  the  younger  Fox,  of  all  the  states- 
men since  the  Eevolution,  eren  approximated  to 
the  ideal  thus  sketched.  But  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  later,  there  were  two  young 
statesmen  of  whose  characteristics  it  might 
seem  but  a  copy,  and  of  their  career  a  prophecy. 
While  the  leaden  rule  of  Liverpool,  enclosed 
by  the  timid  ferocity  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmoutb, 
yet  pressed  upon  the  brain  of  the  nation  that 
had  exhausted  £uropein  fight,  there  was  observed 
haimting  Holland  House,  and  supporting  Tiemey 
in  the  Commons,  a  youth  of  small  stature, 
slender  limbs,  pale  face,  and  hesitating  speech, 
known  as  Lord  John  Ru8sell,^-observed,  in  the 
first  place,  because  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
richest)  and  most  illustrious  of  ducal  families ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  his  head  was 
by  no  means  of  the  shape  usually  seen  imder 
ooronets,  his  tongue  of  a  sharpness  to  cut  its 
■way  through  the  scabbard  of  physical  defect,  his 
pallor  that  of  the  stud^it,  and  his  associations 
such  as  did  honour  to  a  ducal  suckling  even 
when  it  was  a  fashion  with  half  the  aristocracy 
to  affect  literary  Mendships.  A  few  years 
later,  there  was  revealed  to  the  public  eye  another 
young  man, — plain  Mr.  Stanley,  but  heir  to 
a  name  and.  fortune  only  less  noble  than 
the  Bussell's ;  a  handsome,  dashing,  fervid 
youth — ^without  the  scholarly  look  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  senior  contemporary,  but  excelling 
him  in  the  gift  and  art  of  speech,  and  in  every 
quality  that  catclies  the  popular  heart.  The 
two  seemed  bom  for  life-long  rivalry  or  fra- 
ternal friendship.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
of  the  two  would  first  realise  the  power  and 
fame  of  Fox,-t— whose  opinions  the  one  had  in- 
herited and  the  other  adopted.  They  even  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  advantages  of  a  good  starting 
place  and  an  inspiring  pedigree.  He  was  but 
by  one  step  removed  from  the  common  and  ob- 
scure. His  father,  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  was  a  political  adventurer  and  a  par- 
venu peer,  had  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
alternate  factions,  had  sacrificed  whatever  of 
character  he  at  any  time  had  to  the  necessities  of 
office,  and  had  gained  a  title  too  late  in  life  to 
ennoble  his  children  except  by  anticipation. 
These  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  sprang  from 
the  Bedford  and  Derby  families.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  930.  adventurer,  or  worse,  at  the  root 
of  the  stock — but  the  root  was  too  deeply 
buried  under  accretions  of  graveyard  dust 
and  the  descent  of  royal  honours,  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  vulgar  eyes.  The  father  of  the 
one  was  a  duke — the  father  of  the  other,  an 
earl;  and  either,  with  votes,  church-livings,  and 
fruitful  acres,  at  his  command,  could  give  his 
son,  without  an  effort,  that  fair  start  in  society 
and  the  House,  which  poor  Fox  had  toiled 
through  life  to  be  able  to  bequeath  his  darling 
boy:  his  paternal  ambition  and  tenderness 
almost  alone  redeeming  his  aamiB  from  forget- 


fulness  and  dishonour.  They,  too,  could  walk 
at  will  up  and  down  a  gallery  of  family  portraits 
— beginning  with  gentlemen  in  coat  of  sted  or 
Tudor  ruffs — portraits  that  had  kept  their  places 
through  changes  of  dynasty,  and  had  beea 
copied,  some  of  them,  into  histories  of  England 
— here  the  Stanley  that  charged  at  Flodden, 
there  the  Eussell  that  died  on  the  scaffold. 
Young  men  so  positioned,  so  stimulated,  and 
clever  withal, — that  is,  capable  of  improving 
the  position  and  imbibing  the  stimulus — ambi- 
tious, accomplidiied,  rhetorical — might  surely 
achieve  as  much  as  that  poor,  unthrifty  Chariie 
Fox,  whom  they  were  content  to  call  the  late 
head  of  their  common  party. 

In  this  estimate  we  may  be  thought  to  over- 
rate the  advantages  of  aristocratic  position  and 
pedigree.     If  it  be  so,  we  are  wrong  in  our  phi- 
losophy  of  British  institutions  and  of  human 
motives.     Those  institutions  we  take  to  be  easeor 
tially    oligarchical — among    those  motives  we 
assign  a  high  place  to  the  love  and  pride  of 
fame.     We  were  taught  at  school  that  it  was 
the  distinction  and  glory  of  the  free  states  of 
antiquity  that  their  highest  offices  were  open  to 
the  ablest,  wisest  citizens,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  lowly.     The  British  constitution  is  certtunly 
not  of  that  character — albeit  we  have  lived  to 
hear  the  resemblance  announced  by  the  noble 
chairmen    of   public  meetings.     No    doubt,  a 
tradesman's  son  may  come  to  be  Lord  Ohanoell(» 
— ^but  of  our  Premiers  how  many  have  not  been 
bred  to  the  place  ?     The  great  Commoner  inhe- 
rited a  rotten  borough — Peel's  father  was  a  mil- 
lionaire— and  because  Canning's  mother  was  an 
actress,  an  aristocratic  cabal  would  have  excluded 
him  from  the  post  to  which  the  whole  nation 
called  him,   but   for  the  angry  resolution  of 
George  the  Fourth  to  ^  a  King  for  once.    It 
takes  a  man's  lifetime  to  get  within   sight  d 
office,  if  he  start  from  the  democratic  floor;  and 
he  would  die  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet  weate  it 
not  less  trouble  to  let  him  in  than  to  do  without 
him.     The  aristocracy   rule,   but  they  do  not 
usually  govern — that  is  too  laborious ;  they  em- 
ploy country  gentlemen,  retired  moxthants,  and 
successful  lawyers,  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the 
odium.     Plebian  aspirants  to  political    power 
may  hope  anything  for  their   sons, — but  let 
them  beware  of  hoping  aught  for  themselves. 
The    elder    Peels,    Disraelis,    and  Gladstones, 
are  like  the  founders  of  a  colony — they  are 
hewers  of  timber  and  drudges  at  the  plou^, 
that  the  next  generation  may  'squire  it.     iLast 
thou  brains,  and  ambition?    Go  into  business, 
sell  yourself  to  fifty  years'  non-eoist^aoe  for 
a  fortune,  then  buy  a  borough  and  a  baro- 
netcy— and  the  son  who  inherits/  your  brains, 
having  been  to  £ton  or  Oxford,  nojay  live  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Woe  unto  thee 
if  thou  hopest,  by  journalism  or  sjtamp  oratory, 
to  assault  the  Treasury  bench  l/ Worse  than 
disappointment  awaits  thee — viasted  onei^es, 
bitter  hnmiliationS|  a  poisonedf  jnemory^  and  a 
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broken  heart !    Be  warned  by  the  fate  of  poor 
Charles  Buller, — and  be  wise  in  time.    Men  are 
born  daily,  where  thou  canst  only  hope  to  die. 
The  coronetted  cradle  is  a  pedestal  firmer  and 
higher  than  genius  can  carve.    The  large-brained 
baby  of  a  lordly  house  bears  equally  with  others 
the  stamp  of  "  that  higher  nobility  which  God 
impresses  on  the  foreh^  of  all  men  of  talent/' 
— and  is  therefore  gladly  pre-destined  to  the 
fiunily  Tavistock.      Meanwhile,   the    ancestral 
portrait  gallery  does  for  him  that  which  a  gene- 
rous impatience  of  obscurity  does  for  other  men. 
To  maintain  and  enlarge  the  renown  of  his  house, 
is  inculcated  as  a  duty  and  fostered  as  a  passion. 
Whatever  poetry  there  may  be  in  his  composi- 
tion naturally  takes  this  channel.    His  historic 
studies — the  only  studies  necessary  to  a  states- 
man, ante  Adam  Smith — feed  at  once  his  vanity 
and  ambition.    He  can  hardly  help  becoming 
intensely  egotistic, — ^thus  screened  from  compe- 
tition with  the  crowd,  and  shut  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  reflected  self;  but  he  must  per- 
force become  jealous  of  distinction,  eager  for 
larger  draughts  of  the  god-like  indulgence,  fame 
— ^the  only  liquor  that  inebriates  without  de- 
grading.   The  heir  to  centuries  of  accumulated 
admiration — the  idol  of  contemporary  devotion : 
what  more  fascinating  combination  of  human 
feficities  can  be  conceived  ? 

Lord  John  Hussell, — of  whom  we  shall  exclu- 
sively speak  for  the  next  four  or  five  pages, — 
is  certainly  an  instance  to  the  truth  of  our  theory. 
What  does  he  not  owe  to  the  accident  of  birth  ? 
What  single  principle  of  action  has  he  shown  so 
strongly  as  the  love  of  approbation  ?    We  have 
already  acknowledged  lus  mental  superiority, 
and  will  presently  enlarge  the  acknowledgment 
— but  we   challenge   a  reply  to  the  question, 
What  would  he  have  been  if  not  a  Russell  ? — a 
reply,   that   is,  which  would  not  enormously 
disimrage  his  reputation  for  intellect.    We  have 
often  pondered  the  question  as  we  have  finished 
—or  desisted  fix)m — the  perusal  of  some  book  or 
speech  of  his.     Take  his  career,  and  lay  your 
finger  upon  the  performance  which  would  have 
gamed  celebrity,  independent  of  the  performer. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart, — he  con- 
sorted with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  when  the 
£iinhurgh   JRwimo  men  were  in  their  prime. 
What  better  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters 
could  have  been  desired  ?    But  where  are  his 
VDUthftil    ** contributions?"     Who  reads   now 
his   •*  History  of   the  British  Constitution?" 
Who  ever   witnessed  the  performance  of  his 
"  Don  Carloe  ?"    These  were  not,  be  it  observed, 
youthful   follies — ^they  were   literary   failures, 
unrdiered  by  folly  and  unbrightened  by  promise. 
They  lacked  just  those  qualities  which  usually 
ve  the  peril  of  the  aspirant,  but  are  essential  to 
his  success.     They  were  not  the  hasty  efforts  of 
untrained  genius,  but  the  laboured  productions 
of  a  hopeless  mediocrity.    No    newspaper  or 
review  would  have  given  bread  and  salt  for  the 
enttiw  devotion  of  the  ability  there  displayed. 


The  biography  of  Fox  and  editorship  of 
"  Moore's  Memoirs  "  have  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  impartial  judges  upon  those  early  essays ; — 
the  Times  review  justly  characterimng  them  as 
the  daring  adventures  of  a  noble  author  upon 
the  toleration  of  critics  and  readers.  But  the 
author  of  a  heavy  octavo,  of  a  damned  tragedy, 
and  of  slovenly  biographies,  may  have  in  him 
the  stuff  of  Parliamentary  success — and  in  the 
House  Lord  John  did  succeed.  He  displayed 
little  of  the  fire  of  native  oratory — the  fire  that 
plays  and  bums  in  jets  more  graceful  than  art 
can  devise ;  nor  had  he  then  the  readiness  and 
elegance  which  art  can  give.  But  he  had  some* 
thing  to  say — and  he  said  it.  He  felt  his  posi- 
tion— and  asserted  it.  As  Tiemey's  wit  paled 
with  age,  and  Ponsonby*s  leaderslup  tended  to 
the  grave,  there  was  no  rhetorical  rival  on  the 
Whig  benches  whom  Lord  John  need  fe«r — the 
briUiant  leaders  of  opposition  sitting  much 
lower  down.  Nevertheless,  we  say,  the  pott- 
tion  he  took  in  the  public  eye  at  the  age  at 
which  Napoleon  conquered  Italy,  was  simply 
an  hereditary  position.  He  was  bom  Member 
for  Tavistock,  —  at  nineteen,  he  succeeded 
to  the  post,  and  he  had  h^dly  the  abthty 
to  distinguish  himself  in  it ;  how  much 
less,  then,  to  have  achieved  it  ?  His  speeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  speeches,  were  re- 
markable only  as  being  spoken  by  the  son  of  a 
duke — his  speeches  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  were  able, 
certainly,  but,  as  specimens  of  oratory,  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  looking  up.  There  were 
more  eloquent  men,  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
debating  these  questions,  who  were  yet  glad 
enough  to  resign  them  to  his  hands.  He  had 
been  put  in  a  position  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence,— and  he  had  sense  enough  to  feel  it. 
The  consciousness  acted  upon  his  intellect  more 
strongly  than  upon  his  passions.  He  gave  him- 
self no  airs  of  arrogance  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  peerage, — ^but  lost  no  chance 
of  asserting  his  relationship  to  the  mar^rred 
Lord  William  Russell,  and  his  propinquity  to 
"the  late  eminent  Mr.  Fox."  He  formed 
thus  early  that  habit  of  historic  allusion  which 
has  become  the  caricature-feature  of  his  ora- 
tory. The  "great  Charter"  and  "the  great 
Lord  Somers  "  not  only  fortify  his  arguments, 
but  kindle  his  eloquence.  It  seems  as  though 
the  pronunciation  of  a  great  name  reminded 
him— could  he  ever  forget  it — that  his  is  such  a 
name,  and  that  he  has  to  bequeath  4t  with 
another  ring  of  glory  to  his  little  son.  In- 
stantly,— ^how  oftai  have  we  observed  it  with  a 
smile ! — he  assumes  the  statuesque  attitude  and 
the  lofty  tone.  His  arms  crossed  upon  his  loosely- 
vested  chest,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  scattered 
hairs  falling  back  irom.  the  forehead  that  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  coronet  could  crush  into 
insignificance,  his  voice  full  and  strong, — ^it  is 
then  he  utters  those  electric  sentences  which 
stir  the  House  from  side  to  side,  touch  the 
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popular  heart,  and  wrest  fin)in  us,  in  a  moment 
of  credulity,  the  ungrudging  confession,  "By 
Jove,  he's  a  great  man.  Sir!"  He  is  at  any 
rate  ambitious  of  being  great — and  that  is  a  good 
deal  towards  it.  "  The  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds  "  is  very  strong  upon  him.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness so  notorious  that  Disraeli  never  fails  to 
touch  it  when  he  would  vex  the  little  lord, — 
and  yet  a  weakness  so  respectable,  so  akin  to 
nobility,  that  we  believe  it  is  the  one 
point  on  which  Disraeli  would  acknowledge 
a  fellow-feeling.  If  ever  the  Tory  '* Press" 
praised  with  sincerity  or  philosophised  with 
truth,  it  was  in  an  article  (which  we 
regret  we  have  not  the  means  of  quoting) 
written  to  stimulate  the  opposition  to  his  last 
Eeform  Bill.  The  writer  truly  and  wisely 
enough  urged,  that  a  man  inspired  by  the 
love  of  fame  is  only  less  in  earnest  than  the 
man  inspired  by  a  principle, — that  it  was  Lord 
John's  evident  and  ruling  resolve  to  write  his 
name  high  on  the  pillar  of  British  worthies  and 
popular  heroes ;  and  hence  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  incur  present  displeasure,  or  even  to 
destroy  his  party,  for  the  certain  applause  of 
posterity.  This  difference  should  have  been 
pointed  out — that  whereas  the  one  motive 
usually  clarifies  the  intellect,  the  other  as  often 
bewilders  it.  If  Lord  John  were  that  devotee 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  which  he  has 
deluded  himself  into  believing,  and  which  the 
people  long  believed,  we  could  only  account  for 
the  smallness  of  his  services  by  a  supposed  de- 
ficiency of  sense ;  but  as  that  hypothesis  is  de- 
barred by  facts,  we  accept  the  other,  to  which 
no  deed  or  utterance  of  his  is  unfriendly ;  and 
conclude  that  it  is  in  his  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  the  coming  generations,  he  has  dealt  so 
very  unwisely  and  unjustly  by  his  own  gene- 
ration. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  assume  the 
smallness  of  Lord  John's  services  to  his  chosen 
creed.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the  pages 
of  T,AiT,  to  argue  the  point.  In  our  political  ca- 
pacity, as  a  chronicle  and  commentary,  when 
have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  any  per- 
formance of  Lord  John  Russell's  which  we  had 
not  also  to  censure  as  defective,  if  not  as  false  } 
His  starting  point  was  a  retrogression.  He  did 
not  take  up  Liberalism  where  it  was  left  by  his 
great  authority,  Mr.  Fox.  He  did  not  place 
himself  under  the  pennon  of  the  veteran  Earl 
Grey."  He  set  up  on  his  own  account, — ^and  he  set 
up  as  a  reactionary.  It  was  rather  as  a  deserter 
than  an  ally  that  he  made  a  first  appearance  in 
the  field  of  Parliamentary  reform.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  brought  forward,  in  1819,  his 
eighteenth  motion  on  the  subject,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lamb,  Alderman  Waithman,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  fifty-four  other  Liberals :  Lord  John 
not  only  dissented,  but  opposed, — ^not  only  op- 
posed, but  reviled.  He  would  not  "  throw  a 
slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country," 
— and  he  ridiculed  the  venerable  Major  Cart- 


j  wright,   in  whom    Fox  would  have  ackBow«* 
'ledged   a    friend,    as    "a    Nestor  in  nothing 
I  but  age."     His  own  first  attempts  at  reforming 
I  the  institution  he  declined  to  reproach,  were  ludi- 
crously little,  and  still  more  ludicrously  futile. 
He  carried  in  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  dis- 
franchisement  of  Grampound,  Penryn,  Camel- 
ford,  and  Barnstaple ;  lost  it  in  the  Lords,  and 
next  session  confined  his  bill  to  the  disfrancluBe- 
ment  of  Grampound.     This  he  carried  through 
both  Houses — but  the  Lords  conferred  upon  the 
county  of  York  the  two  members  he  had  given 
to  unrepresented  Leeds.    Lord  John  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  calmed  the  resentment  of  the 
Commons.     The  Reform  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1831,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet^ 
though  not  one  of  its  members,  owed  to  him  as 
little  as  did  the  popular  enthusiasm  by  which  it 
was  supported.     The  arguments  by  which  he 
commended  it  to  the  Opposition  might  have 
warned  the  sanguine  of  its  essential  defects,  of 
the  coming  Chandos  clause,  and  of  inevitable 
disappointment.     It  W£i8  to  re-adjust  the  balance 
of  tie  constitution — it  gave  a  preponderance  to 
the  landed  interest — ^and  it  excluded  the  gua- 
rantees of  independent  voting.     We  all  a^t, 
now  that  we  can  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, that  such  a  measure  was  in&mouslj 
inadequate   to   the   hopes    and  claims  of  the 
people.     But,   justly  to  estimate  Lord  John's 
share  in  the   transaction,  we   should  be  sure 
whether  or  not  he  knew  its  inadequacy — ^had 
calculated  its  operation — and  had  but  tamed  his 
adhesion.     If  we  look  at  his  career,  side  by  aide 
with  the  operation  of  his  bill,  we  may  ohbiiu  a 
disagreeable  certitude  on  these  points.    He  has 
never  professed  disappointment  at  its  results- 
he  professes  only  to  repair  the  deficiencies  occa- 
sioned by  time.  This,  and  the  Municipal  Befom 
Act,  however,  are  the  sum  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.     His  wannest  ad- 
mirers can  claim  for  him  nothing  more  under 
that  head.     It  is  as  the  early  and  unswerving 
champion  of  religious  fii'eedom  he  is  more  gene- 
rally praised  and  trusted.     But  here,  too,  his 
merits   sadly  diminish  when  closely  observed. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
lacks  the  singular  credit  which  is  often  claimed 
for  it — that  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  municipal  offices;  seeing  that  an 
annual  act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Walpole.     The  oppoMtion  to 
the  proposal  was  little  more  than  verbal,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  settled  the  question  without  effort 
A  cheaper  acquisition  of   title  to  the  boond- 
less  gratitude  and  confidence  of  Dissenters  can 
hardly  be  imagined.     The  title  was  certainly 
strengthened  by  the  Marriage    and    Begistn- 
tion  Acts,   which  he  carried  when  in  office; 
but,   as  here  again    Sir    Robert  was    before- 
hand with  him,  the  merit  does  not  seem  im- 
mense.    And  what  a  large  set-ofiT  was  there! 
Tithes,    church    rates,   university    tests,    liiski 
Church, — which  of  these  great  questions  of  idi- 
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gioot  liberty  lias  Lord  Jolin  dealt  with,  bat  to 
muetUe  and  irritate  ?  Of  bis  education  sdiemes 
and  Eodesiastical  Titles  Bill  we  will  not  speak, 
ond^  this  head, — except  to  say  that  the  first  of 
the  former  haying  been  destroyed  by  the  Church, 
ail  the  rest  have  been  destroyed  by  the  chapels. 
In  ^  year  of  the  fsunous  episcopal  remon- 
stranoe,  Lord  John  took  fright  at  a  bishop,  and 
has  ever  since  revenged  himself  by  insulting 
Dinent^rs. 

In  the  matters  of  colonial  and  foreign  polioy, 
&e  deseendant  of  that  Russell  who  negociated 
the  most  hateM  of  alliances — ^Mary's  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  Phillip  of  Spain — and  of  that 
more  illustrious  Russell  who  sullied  his  patriot- 
iflm  with  a  [French  pension,  has,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  not  improved  upon  the  character  of  his 
House.     Lord  John  entered  Parliament  at  a 
mom^t  when  the  exultation  of  victory  was 
stronger  than  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
uses  of  victory.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1816  declared  the 
"onezampled  dom$8tic  embarrassment  of   the 
country;"  and  it  is  significant  of  his  sympathies 
that  he  was  silent  when  Grey  and  Holland,  in 
the  one  House, — ^Brougham,  RomiUy,  Homer  and 
Kadntoeh  in  the  other,— denounced  the  crimes  of 
the  Holy  Allianoe,  or  appealed  against  our  own 
des^tion  of  the  Sicilians.     The  independence  of 
Oreece  was  the  first  topic,   not  s^ctly  'do- 
mestic," in  which  Lord  John  displayed  a  Liberal 
interest ;  and  he  appears  to  have  relapsed  into 
indif^rende  even  before  the  '^  untowani  affair" 
of  Navarino.      Our  own  recollections  of  his 
European  views  are  by  no  means  exhilarating. 
He  described  the  Hungarians'  defence  of  their 
constitution   as  a  rebellion,  and  denounced  as 
"  ribald "    the    newspapers    that    denounced 
Napoleon's  coup  tHat.    He  accepted  the  credit 
of  restraming  Palmerston's    affected    republi- 
canism,   and  certificated  his  patriotism  when 
only  an  excess  of  £nglish-ism  was  imputed.  He 
interpolated  the  Sec^  Correspondence  with  a 
gratoitous  testimonial  of  English   satisfaction 
with  the  policy  of  Russia — which  not  long  after 
he  painted  in  colours  that  made  war  inevitable. 
14  from  these  intimations  of  indecision  or  incon- 
sistency, we  conclude  that  Lord  John,  like  Lord 
PalmerBton,   has  really  no  foreign  policy,   wo 
shall  probaldy  be  just ;  but  we  must,  upon  the 
same  evidence,   conclude  that  his  sympathies 
are   all   wrong.      And    the  same    unwelcome 
belief   is    foroed    upon    us   by    reminiscences 
of  his   colonial  administrations.     The  Whigs 
have    ever    dealt   with   the   colonies    as    the 
Tories   with  Ireland.      Canada   they  tortured 
into  rebellion;  Jamaica  they  '^  protected"  to  its 
rain ;    to  Ceylon  they  sent  a  Torrington,   and 
to  the  Ionian  Isles  Sir  Henry  Ward ;  Australia 
they  gave  up  to  land-jobbers  and  convicts ;  the 
Cape  they  treated  as  a  purchased  territory.    No 
doubt,    in    tiiese,   as  in  the  before-mentioned 
branches  of  government  and  legislation,  he  has 
done  80  well  as  any  of  his  order,  and  better 
than  some — ^he  kept  in  sight  well-established 


precedent,  and  consented  to  irresistible  innova- 
tions :  but  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  British  statesman 
that  he  was  expected  to  fill  up — ^that  he  had  every 
requisite  outward  facility  for  realising — and  in 
that  ideal,  sympathies  wide  j^  human  wrongs, 
and  the  defence  of  ijghts  eolpifial  as  well  as 
domestic,  were  pron^iheht  features.        '  - 

Is  it  not  an  instt^^  of  tha^««ompQ^tiTe  in- 
difference to  the  opttnion  of  contemporaries  (save 
as  an  instrument  of  p6wBry  which  w^  l^ve  im- 
puted to  Lord  John,\thaJi  he  prints,  With  fetich 
charming  frankness,  in  t^<^/*^!^emoirs  of  Thomas 
Moore,"  that  ill-used  poet^  Qj)mion  of  mj  old 
travelling  friend  ?  **  Mild  and  senable,^'  is  the 
phrase  in  which  Moore  in  one  place  characterises 
the  man  on  whose  reputation  for  genius  and 
daring  the  Whig  party  has  subsisted  for 
twenty  years — "imdecided  and  vacillating,"  is 
the  gende  censure  he  elsewhere  pronounces  on 
a  statesman,  in  whom  these  infirmities  are  scarce 
less  criminal  than  in  a  general.  Lord  John's 
Parliamentary  performances  may  prove  him 
something  more  than  ''  mild  and  sensible ;" — ^his 
official  acts  confirm,  in  its  utmost  severity,  the 
censure,  "irresolute  and  vacillating."  He  has 
never  failed  to  catch  at  an  opportunity,  but 
seldom  made  the  attempt  till  too  late,  and  as 
seldom  held  it  when  caught.  Carlyle  compares 
opportunity  to  a  steed  of  the  sim,  galloping 
riderless  by — and  makes  his  heroes  mount  and 
ride  the  fire-breathing  charger.  Lord  John 
having  once  been  in  the  saddle,  would  fain 
be  there  again, — ^but,  not  prompt  at  seizing 
the  mane,  usually  gets  knocked  down  and  left 
in  the  dust.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  rii^ 
of  those  earth-spuming  hoofs,  and  an  eye  for 
the  glory  of  world- witching  horsemanship ;  but 
his  hand  is  not  quick  nor  strong  enough.  What 
a  chance  was  his  in  1833 !  The  most  popular 
Minister  of  a  "  patriot  King," — ^virtual  head  of 
his  party  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
an  immense  majority  at  his  back,  and  a  personal 
following  out  of  doors  exceeded  only  by  0*Con- 
nell's, — ^the  Peers  effectually  intimidated  and 
Toryism  temporarily  defunct ; — ^he  should  have 
died  at  that  moment,  or  have  made  life  a  suc- 
cession of  immortal  deeds !  And  what  deeds 
awaited  the  hour  and  the  man !  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  poor-law  system  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  the  redress  of 
Dissenters'  grievances  and  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  were  only  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  the  time.  The  two  former  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Lord  Brougham, — and  accomplished,  so 
far  as  by  one  man  Uiey  could  be  accomplished. 
The  third  and  fourth  fell  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. It  was  to  him  the  country  looked  for 
the  reduction  of  those  Church  privileges  and 
abuses  which  kept  the  one  island  in  a  state 
of  acute  irritation  and  the  other  of  raging 
fever.  In  both  cases,  expectation  was  not  only 
disappointed,  but  insulted.  Lord  John  was  not 
cont^t  to  let  the  matter  alone,  but  he  struck  at 
it,  and  overthrew  himself  instead  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  painful  com- 
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pulsion  of  oelebratmg  marriageB  and  baptisms  at 
the  parish  church,  and  brought  in  a  bill  at  which 
every  congr^ation  revolted.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
was  fetched  from  Rome,  in  the  very  inability  of 
the  Whigs  to  carry  on  the  Government.  Lord 
John  made  a  bold  essay  at  the  attainment  of  high 
office  for  himself  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  power 
for  his  party.  He  overthrew  Sir  Robert  in  the 
name  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Commons.  So  fkr,  he  had  improved  the 
opportunity,  but  only  the  more  miserably  to  mis- 
use it  in  the  sequel.  It  was  a  long  session  that 
followed ;  but  Irish  Church  Reform  was  not 
eflfected :  the  next  was  occupied  in  a  degrading 
struggle  with  the  Lords ;  in  the  next,  nothing 
was  done ;  in  the  next,  the  Whigs  again  broke 
down,  and  recovered  themselves  only  to 
effect  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 
effected  four  years  before.  Irresolute  and 
vacillating,  indeed !  Either  the  principle  which 
Lord  John  called  upon  the  House  in  1834 
to  affirm,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  trium- 
phant majority  as  often  as  presented — surely  this 
principle  was  worth  the  easy  risk  of  a  collision 
with  the  Lords,  himibled  by  the  discovery  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  their  midst,  and  hated 
by  the  people ;  or  it  was  not  worth  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  ministry  otherwise  so  unimpeachable 
as  that  twice  constructed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  colonies.  Lord  John 
evinced  as  little  decision  as  Liberalism.  We  do 
not  now  complain  that  the  coercion  bills  with 
which  he  scourged  Canada  and  Jamaica  were 
unjustifiable — but  that  they  were  either  super- 
fluous or  inefficient.  It  was  of  this  policy  of 
purposeless  provocation  that  Lord  Brougham  said, 
"  Tyranny  and  oppression  here  appear  stripped 
of  fiieir  instinctive  apprehension  and  habitual 
precaution.  Compared  with  the  conduct  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  the  most  va- 
cillating and  imbecile,  the  most  inconsistent  and 
impotent  rulers  command  respect — King  John, 
and  Richard  Cromwell  himself,  become  wise, 
politic,  and  vigorous  princes."  But  that  the 
EngHah  people  can  never  be  brought  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  importance,  we  would  say  the 
same  of  Whig  dealings  with  questions  of  domestic 
discontent.  Chartism  might  have  been  disarmed 
at  its  rise  by  a  relaxation  of  the  Poor-law,  and 
a  fixed  duty  would  have  been  accepted  by  an 
enlarged  constituency.  Lord  John  evoked  the 
National  Petition  by  a  declaration  of  finality,  and 
was  overthrown  on  the  com  and  sugar  ques- 
tions by  the  county  and  venal  voters — a  result 
of  which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  every  elec- 
tion under  the  Reform  Act.  He  resisted  total 
repeal  till  his  old  rival  made  it  a  Cabinet  ques- 
tion— and  scarcely  gained  credit  for  sincerity,  in 
the  studied  suddenness  of  a  conversion  that  con- 
trasted with  Sir  Robert's  progressive  confessions. 
80  trifling  yet  valuable  a  concession  as  Mr.  Locke 
King's  20/.  franchise,  he  resisted  one  year,  to 
encourage  it  the  next,  and  be  defeated  on  it  the 
liiird.  He  undertook,  seven  years  since,  to  intro- 


duce Mr.  Rothschild  into  the  Commons;  ami 
still  the  Hebrew  waits  in  the  lobby— becanae 
his  colleague  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  let 
him  in  by  a  side-door.  The  settlement  of  tiie 
Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  question,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Disaenters  to  the  Univernties,  ireie 
enviably  easy  opportunities  of  achieving  the 
distinction  he  covets ;  but  he  hesitated,  reosted, 
and  was  ignominiously  overthrown.  Prom  No- 
vember to  January  last  he  had  the  option  of 
mastership  in  the  Cabinet  or  mastership  in  Oppo- 
sition— ^but  again  he  hesitated,  was  silenced, 
disgraced. 

To  this  opinion  of  Tom  Moore's,  supported 
though  it  be  by  this  formidable  arrav  of  instances, 
may  be  opposed  the  opinion  of  Sidney  Bxtdtii, 
expressed  in  the  best-quoted  sentence  of  modcfii 
political  literature.      According  to  the  witty 
canon,  Lord  John  would  undertake  anylMng,  at 
any  notice — ^to  rebuild  St.  Paul's,  operate  for  the 
stone,  or  command  the  Channel  fleet.    The  con- 
tradiction, however,  is    but    seeming.     Lord 
John  has  himself  supplied  us  with  a  phrase  that 
reconciles  the  two.      "Craven  courage"  was 
the  singular  expression  by  which  he  described 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  interferenoe 
with  the  Protective  system.     It  was  an  act  of 
felicitous  self-description.    It  includes  the  te- 
merity which  alarmed  the  Churohman,  and  ike 
timidity  rebuked  by  the  poet.     Lord  John  is 
audaciously  courageous,  because  intensely  ego- 
tistic ;  despicably  vacillating,  because  of  shallow 
convictions.     He  can  do  anything — in  prospect; 
it  is  not  till  he  has  attempted  it  that  he  quails. 
More  frequently  than  any  living  statesman,  has 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  tibree  great 
powers  of  English  politics — iiie  aristocratic,  the 
landed,  and  the  religious ;  and  as  invariably  de- 
sisted from  his  design.     Hence   his  enormous 
list  of  failures.  Every  ministry  in  which  he  has 
had  a  place  has  retired  heavily  laden  with  his 
withdrawn   or   rejected    projects  ; — ^like  Beau 
Brummel's  valet,  who  was  met  with  an  armfal 
of  cravats,  spoiled  in  the  attempt  to  tie  them  to 
perfection.      The  catalogue  of    his   essays  at 
the  prevention  of  bribery  at  electionB  wonld 
fill    one   of   these    columns ;    and    the  titles 
of  his  educational  schemes,  another.      All  of 
these  have  either  broken  down    at    an  ewly 
stage,   or    required    supplemwiting    from  the 
omissions  into  which  their  author  had  been  inti- 
midated.    It  is  not  so  much  the  fear  of  Pariia- 
mentary  defeat  that  prevails  witii  him — ^in  truth, 
he  seems  more  frequently  afraid  of  euccees.    It 
is  some  mysterious  danger  to  the  constitution, 
or  the  national  character,   or  the    "cause  of 
order,"  that  affiights  him, — ^not  from  project- 
ing, but  fiK)m  accomplishing.    "We  have  some- 
times thought  he  must  be  liable   to  spectral 
visitations — now  from  Wobum,  now  from  Lam- 
beth, now  from  St.  Petersburg — ^visitationfl  in 
themselves  appalling,  and  unMndly  mistimed* 
The  anti-papal-prdate's  agitation  was  only  tiie 
most  striking  illustration  of  t^is,  because  an 
illustration  on  the  largest  £cale.     The  Ihuham 
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Letter  if  as  an  act  of  temerity  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  statesmanship— —a  tottering  ministry 
irrecoyerahlj  estranging  its  only  MmM  allies, 
for  the  chance  of  a  temporary  popularity !    The 
sabeequent  legislation  was  a  dishonour  to  the 
Sovereign  and  a    d^^adation    of  Parliament, 
because   intentionally   impotent.      The    Jews 
hare   &red  at   his   hands    even   worse    than 
the  Protestants.     To  accept  the  Baron  for  a 
coU^gue,  was  a  swelling  prologue — ^to  ahan- 
don  him  to  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  old  peers, 
the  very  puerility  of  constitutional  pedantry. 
In  both  cases,  any  amount  of  power  was  at  his 
call— there  could  be  no  excuse  for  failure  but 
in  the  dread  of  transgressing  unseen  limits.  And 
it  is  just  herein  lies  the  proof  of  his  defective 
perception,  or  feeble  grasp,  of  principle.     He 
seems  ever  to  be  uncertain  where  he  is  treading 
or  how  fear  he  may  go.     He  objects  to  the 
hallot,  that  it  may  endanger  the  throne, — and 
to  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  that  it  may  be 
the  ruin  of  religion ;  objections  that  imply  a  piti- 
able misunderstanding  of  the  constitution  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  working  of  institutions.     Had 
he  feith  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — ^in  the 
sacredness  of  individusd  rights — in  the  existence 
of  an  absolute  standard  of  political  morality, 
above  or  below  the  will  of  a  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority— ^in  short,  were  he  either  Tory  or  Badical, 
and  consistently  either — ^his  reputation  would 
now  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  well-defined  doc 
trine  turned  into  accomplished  fact ;  instead  of 
being  gradually  buried,  like  an  Egyptian  sphinx, 
under  the  drifting  sand  of  imperfect  intentions 
more  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

We  do  but  disparage, — it  may  be  said, — his 
intellectual  proportions; — the  morality  of  the 
statesman  is  unimpeachable :  he  never  preferred 
lie  cause  of  his  party  to  the  cause  of  England, 
and  never  preferred  his  own  advancement  to  the 
general  good.  The  reputation  of  its  great  men  is 
the  common  property  of  their  country ; — far  be  it 
fh)m  us,  therefore,  wantonly  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  patriotism 
and  honour.  But  the  truth  must  be  told,  even 
though  the  consequent  deductions  from  our  esti- 
mate of  a  national  celebrity  are  considerable: 
England  can  better  afford  to  know  the  worst  of 
her  demi-gods  than  to  worship  the  unworthy 
And  the  truth  is  here  again  sadly  diminutive  of 
admiration.  The  latest  event  of  Lord  John's  long 
career,  casts  back  upon  it  a  light  that  does  not 
glorify.  He  has  appealed  to  his  character, — and 
the  verdict  has  gone  against  him.  Disclaiming 
factiousness  as  a  sin  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  he 
reminds  men  who  would  gladly  have  forgotten 
it,  that  not  once  only,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  has 
he  obstructed  when  he  should  have  aided,  and 
was  joined  with  men  he  should  have  shunned. 
The  appropriation-clause  affair  was  the  first  of 
its  kind — ^and  it  made  a  deeply  painful  impres- 
sion on  all  candid  minds.  A  Minister  who 
wielded  all  the  Conservative  powers  of  the  State, 
was  willing  to  wield  them  for  objects  large  and 


Liberal  as  Lord  John  Bussell  professed  to  desire 
but  Lord  John  took  up  with  a  yet  larger  Libe- 
ralism,— ^was  borne  into  officeby  it,  and  stealthily 
abandoned  it.     Ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the 
same  great  Minister  accomplished  a  commercial 
reform,  to  which  Lord  John  gave  no  aid  till  aid 
was  superfluous ; — then  allied  himself  with  the 
malignant  opponents  of  the  reform,  to  compass 
his  overthrow.    And  yet  again, — ^Lord  John,  as 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  having  alarmed  the 
country  into  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invar 
sion,  proposed  measures  6f  defence,  and  aban- 
doned office  in  the  mortification  of  accidental 
defeat,  obstructed  the  enactment  of  a  fiur  more 
efficient  measure  by  the  ministry  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  without  fault  of  their  own.     With 
these  uncomely  events  in  our  recollection,  we 
cannot  regard  the  Whig  chief  either  as  impec- 
cable in  his  motives  or  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
means.    Unconscious,  he  doubtless  is,  of  moral 
offence  in  this  respect ;  for  if  he  share  the  morbid 
horror  of  a  Tory  government  with  which  his  fol- 
lowers industriously  inoculate  the  pubHo  mind 
whenever  that  pestilential  visitation  is  in  near 
prospect,  he  may  perhaps  innocently  descend  to 
any  meanness  that  may  avert  it.    But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  extend  even  this  ignominious  indulgence 
to  his  personal  peccabilities.     When  he  pledged 
himself  to  a  Chesham-place  caucus,  in  the  dread 
hour  of  Derby  ascendancy,  that  his  next  Ministry 
should  be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  and  include 
in  its  programme  more  Liberal  measures,  he 
surely    contracted    as    real    an    obligation    as 
the    frightened     savage    who,    in    the    terror 
of   an  eclipse,   pawns  a  year's    sacrifices    to 
save  the  expiring  day.     The  Coalition  Cabinet 
and  the  minority-principle  Keform  Bill,  were 
such  equivocal  methods  of  redeeming  that  pledge, 
that  his  unsimulated  distress  and  painM  restless- 
ness, we  have  always  ascribed  as  much  to  re- 
morse as  to  fear.     In  the  reconstitution  of  a 
Liberal  Government  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
exclusively   (for  Sir  William  Moles^orth,   as 
an  odd  unit,   counted  for  nothing),   he  must 
have  been  conscious  of  practising  a  cheat  upon 
those    distinguished    leaders    of    the    Badical 
party   without  whose    aid  his  eternal  exclu- 
sion from  power    was    certain;    and    in    the 
concoction  of  the  bill  literally  sacrificed  with 
tears,  there  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind 
the  impossibility  of  its  acceptance.    When,  some 
twelvemonth  later,  he  disordered  the  Cabinet 
to  find  himself  a  seat,  men  trusted  that  he  was 
intent  only  upon  the  enforcement  in  council  of 
the  sentiments  he  had  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     How  just,  then,  were  their  indig- 
nation and  regret  at  discovering,  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  only  to  the  extent  of  a  brief 
correspondence  from  his  sea-side  lodgings,   to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  Minister  whose  inade- 
quacy to  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  early  dis- 
covered,— ^lent  the  support  of  his  name  to  a  chief 
in  whose  pacific  temperament  and  persuasions  he 
saw  the  cause  of  inevitable  disaster, — and  ooly 
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abandoned  this  compound  of  the  incapable  and 
the  indifferent,  at  tiie  moment  when  suspicion 
of  his  motives  must  of  necessity  lessen  his  ability 
to  retrieye  the  calamities  his  inaction  had  gene- 
rated? It  is,  in  this  case,  not  charity,  but 
simplicity,  to  doubt  that  Lord  John  had  calcu- 
lated on  succeeding,  at  the  right  moment,  to  the 
office  which  Lord  Aberdeen  would  be  compelled 
to  vacate, — and  that  his  apparently  impromptu 
resignation  was  dictated  rather  by  ambition  of 
high  office  than  by  a  refined  conscientiousness  iu 
the  conduct  of  debate.  Nor  is  the  supposition 
of  a  modest  consciousness  that  he  alone  could 
hold  the  helm  in  this  sea  of  troubles,  a  relief 
to  the  gloom  of  this  dark  intrigue ; — ^for  he  is 
careful  to  assure  the  country  that  neither  its 
Premier  nor  its  War  Minister  was  separately 
to  blame,  though  the  two  together  could  work 
out  only  a  catastrophe.  In  the  calculating 
adulation  of  his  parting  words,  his  lordship 
reveals  either  the  worthlessness  of  his  judgment 
or  the  impurity  of  his  designs. 

But  not  thus  would  we  part  with  Lord  John 
Eussell.  From  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which 
prompts  the  clever  young  gentlemen  of  the  gal- 
lery, whose  pencils  wait  derisively  on  his  stut- 
tenng,  and  who  lampoon  him  in  the  country 
papers,  to  puU  off  their  hats  as  he  gets  into  his 
coach  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall — from  a 
feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  a  man  who,  if  not 
himself  great,  is  greatest  of  the  men  about  him, 
— from  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  able  de- 
bater, and  of  sympathy  with  the  sensitive  heart 
that  beats  beaeath  that  haughty,  impassible  ex- 
terior— from  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  achieved,  and  of  anger  only  at  the  inffu- 
ences  which  have  made  those  achievements  so 
fimaU, — we  watch  his  probable  retirement  fix)m 
the  scenes  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated. In  his  new  character  of  diplomatist, 
we  can  expect  from  him  nothing  better  than  we 
have  got  from  him  as  Minister  or  leader. 
His  share  of  our  national  characteristics  as 
an  Englishman,  is  so  unadulterated  by  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  the  Bedford — his  passion  for 
distinguishing  himself,  so  likely  to  impel  him 
to  the  doing  of  some  great  folly — ^his  sympathy 
with  the  dynasties  of  the  Continent,  so  much 
stronger  than  his  sympathies  with  their  subjects, 
—that  we  deem  the  best  thing  he  can  do  will  be 
tiie  least.  Let  him  make  never  so  indeterminate 
a  peace,  it  will  not  be  more  disgraceful  or  dis- 
astrous than  the  war  for  which  he,  of  all  our 
statesmen,  is  chiefly  responsible.  Nor  will  it 
disentitle  him  to  that  lofty  seat  among  the  Peers 
to  which  popular  pre-sentiment,  kinder  than 
nature,  has  long  since  elected  him.  An  earldom, 
with  its  amplitude  of  lettered  leisure,  would 
gracefully  close  the  career  of  the  statesman  who, 
once  deemed  a  genius  and  democrat  by  nature, 
though  a  lord  by  birth,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  clever  lord,  strayed  into  the  company 
of  democrats  and  men  of  talent  for  their  restraint 
and  refinement    The  aristocracy  lent  him  to  the 


people, — ^let  him,  ever  theirs  in  heart,  be  one  of 
them  in  dignity. 

Of  the  'Earl  of  Derby  we  have  little  more  to 
say  than  we  have  just  said  of  the  noble  lord  with 
whom  he  claims  to  be  associated  as  at  once  an 
accompaniment  and  antithesis.     The  aristocracy 
lent  him  to  the  people — ^but  quickly  reclaimed 
him,  alarmed  at  the  earnestness  of  his  artistic 
devotion.     That  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  him; 
and  for  this  significant  reason,  that  we  know 
nothing  more.    That  is  in  itself  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  set  down  here  for  portraiture.    He 
has  more  than  twenty  years  been  a  Minister  or 
Parliamentary  leader — once,  Premier;  and  may,  at 
any  hour,  be  Premier  again.  Yet  an  experienced 
journalist  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knows 
next  to  nothing  of  Lord  Derby !  nothing,  that 
is,  important  to   the  people  to  know.      Lord 
Derby  is   a  handsome  man,   comparatively  a 
young  man,  a  betting  man,  and  a  clever  man ; 
that  is  all.     Macaulay  says  of  him, — ^he  is  the 
only  man  of  two  or  three  generations  with  whom 
success  in  debate  came  without  practice;  and 
the  tradition  is,  that  besides  delivering  firom  the 
table  at  Brookes*,  in  the  revolutionary  crisis  of 
the  Beform  agitation,  an  harangue  that  terrified 
the  waverers  into  decision, — ^he  alone  could  cope 
with  O'Connell  in  fiery  invective  and  &cue 
ridicule.     We  can  recognise  now  the  orator  by 
instinct ;  but  the  Mirabeau  is  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Dame  Partington.     His  talent 
for  declamation  is  superb ;  and  we  have  so  low 
an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  world 
is  governed,  that  we  don't  distrust  his  ability  to 
keep  a  full  exchequer  and  peaceM  streets — 
which  is  sufficient,  if  statesmanship  be  only  an 
affair  of  taxes  and  police.     Of  his  principles  we 
sincerely  profess  our  ignorance.    Our  impression 
is  that  he  has  none, — and  that  his  impulses 
are  naturally    to    the    right.      At    any    rate, 
we  quite   disbelieve  that  he  has   any  serious 
objection  to   manhood-suffrage   or   to    Church 
reform;    and  should  not  be  astonished  if  he 
permitted  his  solidly  Democratic  son,  and  his 
romantically  Conservative  lieutenant,  to  realise 
the  suggestion  imparted  to  Walpole  in  a  joke. 
Seriously, — the  object  of  the  survey  we  have 
now  taken  of  the  Bussell  career  and  character, 
is,  to  conduct  our  Radical  readers  to  the  conda- 
sion,  that  fear  of  a  Derby  Cabinet  in  competition 
with  a  Eussell  Cabinet,  is  the  mistake  of  ^e  man 
who  magnified  his  mist- enveloped  friend  into  a 
monster.     If  in  neither  party  we  can  find  that 
purity  of  patriotism,  preponderance  of  talent, 
and  decision  of  principle,  which  should  noiake 
us  prefer  this  to  that, — ^why  not  work  tlie  one 
against  the  other,  till  a  wholesome  result  be 
ground  out  ?    Ii  any  man  attempt  to  alann  us 
from  a  vote  on  the  ballot  or  a  vote  on  the  war, 
with  a  panegyric  of  Lord  John  and  a  shudder  at 
Lord  Derby, — ^though  the  alarmist  subscribe  to 
all  the  points  of  our  Charter,  we  shall  reply  with 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  vile 
Whig!" 
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SPECULAnoire  based  upon  calculations  of  human 
motiTeSy  are  sometimes  baffled,  or  but  partially 
confirmed,  without  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  speculator;  for  it  is  no  cause  of  shame  not 
to  have  reckoned  on  the  shame  of  others.  We 
have  ourselves  been  glad  to  take  consolation  from 
this  thought  through  the  unexampled  vicissitudes 
of  the  past  month.  We  wrote  our  last  Political 
Bcgister  under  the  shadow  of  impending  events. 
That  we  did  not  more  accurately  discern  the 
Tunoportions  of  that  shadow  we  do  not  regret, 
we  anticipated  Ministerial  defeat  in  resistance 
to  Parliamentary  inquiry — ^but  not  a  defeat  acce- 
lerated by  desertion,  and  to  be  followed  by 
changes  that  seem  to  portend  a  revolution. 

"  Desertion,"  it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
is  the  epithet  that  justly  describes  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  John  KusselL  At  its  first  announce- 
ment, every  one  regarded  the  event  as  the  issue 
of  long-standing  dissension — a  dignified  retire- 
ment 6t>m  an  unavailing  struggle;  and  every 
one  was  ready  with  his  tribute  of  applause  to 
Lord  John's  conscientiousness  and  patriotiBm. 
ffis  own  first  explanatory  statement,  however, 
was  rather  a  confession  than  a  vindication — a 
confession  of  error  in  having  so  long  consociated 
with  a  Minister  under  whose  rule  "  heart-rend- 
ing^' calamities  had  ensued  from  **  inexplicable" 
causes ;  and  a  confession  of  the  obdurately  ugly 
&ct,  that  only  when  inquiry  was  threatened  and 
punishment  was  inmiinent,  did  he  resolve  to 
throw  off  responsibility  and  power  together. 
The  successive  statements  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke  of  [N^ewcastle, 
added  this  material  circumstance — that  Lord 
John  had  but  faintly  and  transiently  ureed 
die  removal  of  the  War  Minister;  had  iot- 
mally  abandoned  that  invidious  proposition, 
and  substituted  for  it  plans  of  administra- 
tive improvement,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  colleagues  up  to  almost 
the  last  hour  of  their  connexion.  Lord  John's 
rejoinder  contained  but  one  important  point, 
and  that  he  should  have  rather  suppressed; 
namely,  that  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle as  inadequate  to  his  work,  mainly  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  whose  "persuasions  and 
pursuits"  were  all  averse  from  war,  gave  him 
no  aid  and  no  encouragement.  So  that  we  have 
it  on  his  Lordship's  own  authority,  that  dis- 
trost  at  once  of  the  head  and  hand  of  a  govern- 
ment engaged  in  conducting  a  great  military 
straggle,  did  not,  in  his  view,  require  him  to 
warn  the  country  of  its  danger,  or  his  sovereign 
of  her  ill-service. 

But  before  an  exposure  so  damaging  to  the 
public  character  of  our  most  honoured  public 
men  oonM  be  completed,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  pronounced  upon  their  joint  culpability  a 


censure  of  overwhelming  weight.  After  listen- 
ing to  arguments,  warnings,  promises  and  ap- 
peals, conceived  and  delivered  with  unsurpassed 
ability,  the  House  adopted  Mr.  Eoebuck's  motion 
for  inquiry  by  the  tremendous  majority  of  167 
(305  against  148).  Of  course,  the  resignation 
of  the  whole  Ministry  followed  the  next  day, 
and  was  as  necessarily  accepted  by  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty,  following  the  usage  which  is  de- 
nominated constitutional,  but  which  is  in  truth  a 
usage  degrading  to  the  sovereign  and  therefore  in- 
imical to  the  constitution,  sent — ^not  for  the  distin- 
guished Commoner  whose  motion  had  been  thus 
triumphantly  accepted,  but  for  the  only  noble- 
men unconnected  with  the  late  Cbvemment  who 
had  before  held  high  office.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
honoured  with  the  commission  to  form  a  Cabinel^ 
betook  himself  at  once  to  Lord  Palmerston.  In 
this,  the  Conservative  chieftain  did  but  obey  the 
voice  of  a  public  sentiment  almost  as  unanimous 
as  that  which  had  banished  his  predecessor. 
Although  a  member  of  the  condenmed  and  de- 
stroyed administration, — although  one  of  the 
speakers  who  protested  against  inquiry  as  uncon- 
stitutional, unjust,  and  perilous, — ^Lord  Palmer- 
ston enjoyed  a  mysterious  exemption  from 
popular  odium  and  the  parliamentary  interdict. 
It  was  he  whom  Lord  John  Eussell  would  have 
substituted  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, — and 
whom  the  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, pronounced  the  Chatham  of  thisnineteei^ 
century.  The  wily  diplomatist  saw  the  game  in 
his  hands,  and  played  for  the  highest  prize — 
played  too  cunningly,  indeed,  for  permanent 
possession  of  a  prize  which  Providence  does 
not  long  permit  to  tricksters.  According 
to  subsequent  revelations, — ^made  repeatedly  in 
his  presence,  and  uncontradicted, — he  tacitly 
assented  to  Lord  Derby's  offer,  stipulating  only 
for  the  presence  of  two  other  members  of  the 
late  Government,  whom  he  should  name.  He 
was  authorised  to  conduct  the  negociation,  and 
so  managed  it  as  to  deter  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  accepting  the  propo- 
sals of  which  he  was  bearer.  Lord  Derby, 
feeling  that  a  "  strong  government," — a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  strong  in  popular  sympathies 
as  well  as  in  parliamentcuy  divisions, — ^was  the 
paramount  necessity, — submitted  to  the  Queen 
the  propriety  of  trying  other  combinatiomi 
before  accepting  a  simple  Conservative  Minis- 
try. Lord  Palmerston — for  what  reason  it 
is  easy  to  conjecture — was  not  sent  for  till 
even  Lord  John  Eussell  had  proved  the  depth  of 
his  fidl  in  his  utter  incompetency  to  rally  "the 
old  Whig  party,"  whose  division  of  power  with 
the  Peelites  he  had  but  the  other  day  vaunted 
as  a  sacrifice.  Not  till  the  seventh  day  of  the 
interr^^um  was  the  inevitable  Viscount  i^wed 
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to  grasp  those  glittering  seals  of  office  for  which 
he  had  so  long  waited  and  so  ably  worked — ^in 
whose  pursuit,  perhaps,  he  had  mlenced  voices 
that  bade  him  be  the  liberator  of  Europe,  and 
the  Mend  of  posterity — ^and  to  which  certainly 
his  abilities  entitled  him  no  less  twenty  years 
before  than  on  that  day.  There  was  something 
humiliating  in  the  faot  that  seventy-two  years  of  a 
life  so  crowded  with  events  and  adorned  by  suc- 
oeises,  should  have  lapsed  without  the  legitimate 
goal  of  a  statesman's  ambition  having  b^n  once 
approached.  The  most  distrustful  of  his  pnnci- 
I^es  might  indulge  a  momentary  sympathv  with 
his  position.  But  sympathy  could  scarcely  sur- 
vive the  announcements  that  presently  followed, 
and  the  most  ardent  admiration  must  have  been 
staggered.  It  is  a  mark  of  genius  to^assimilate 
its  materials  to  itself, — to  detect  the  spirit  of 
new  conditions ;  and  to  appropriate  it.  Lord 
Palmerston's  appointments  were  not  of  men  in 
his  own  likeness,  or  in  the  likeness  of  his  image 
in  the  public  eye.  Lord  Panmure,  an  elderly 
man  in  ill-healtii,  appeared  no  great  advance  on 
the  unimpeachably  ind;ustrious  Duke  of  'New- 
eastle;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  lacked  all  the 
known  qualifications  of  Ms,  Sidney  Herbert 
for  tiie  subordinate  office  of  the  war  de- 
partment. The  country  might  be  glad  enough 
to  secure  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
finanoial  resources,  and  might  consent  to 
Sir  Jamas  Graham's  abiding  at  the  Admiralty. 
But  from  what  perversity  of  vision  had  the 
Premier  been  unable  to  see  in  Eoebuck,  Layard, 
and  their  neighbours,  critics  whom  it  would  be 
well  to  silence,  if  not  coadjutors  it  would  be 
still  better  to  secure  ?  Besides,  the  very  fewt 
that  neajrly  the  entire  of  the  new  Cabinet  had 
had  seats  in  the  old,  seemed  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  and  emotion  of  the  country, — a  defi- 
ance of  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When,  to  all  these  boding  preliminaries,  was 
added  a  request  that  the  House  would  forbear 
from  inquiry — a  request  conveyed  by  an  ab- 
surdly maladroit  allusion  to  Xing  Bichard  and 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  announcement  of  measures 
that  bore  no  more  proportion  to  the  great  emer- 
gency than  a  vial  of  oil  to  a  raging  sea — the 
collapse  of  Palmerstonian  popularity  was  com- 
plete. Erom  that  day— i^day,  the  16th — to 
this  on  Tdiich  we  write,  Saturday,  the  24th — Ae 
existence  of  the  Ministry  has  been  doubtful  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  military  and  naval  esti- 
mates w»*e  granted  without  complaint  of  their 
amount  (much  more  than  double  that  of  ordi- 
nary years),  but  amidst  a  running  fire  of  angry 
orio^m  from  all  sides,  and  an  onslaught  from 
Mr.  Layard  upon  our  whole  governmental  sys- 
tem. Opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  would  have  provoked  a  second  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  resolve— -of  less 
numerical  fi>rce,  perhaps,  but  of  even  more 
crushing  effect,  thsoi  liie  first.  The  Premier, 
therefore,  privately  proposed  an  accommodation 
— coni^rtiiig  to  the  ap^rintment,  but  nominat- 


ing a  proportion  of  the  members.  Listantly, 
his  three  ablest  colleagues  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions. A  re-cast  was  attempted — ^but  Mr.  Caid- 
well  and  Viscount  Canning  choofflng  to  follow 
their  friends,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  The 
House  had  adjourned  to  Friday,  foi;  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Premier, — but  not  without  expres- 
sions of  impatience  at  these  repeated  ddays. 
On  Friday,  uie  ex-Ministers  made  their  defence 
— and  it  was  received  with  applause;  but  the 
effect  of  their  arguments,  though  enforced  by  all 
the  weight  of  official  experience,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  a  now  unequalled  orator,  no  one 
would  test  by  a  division.  Through  all  that 
storm  of  hostUe,  or  at  least  unfriendly,  opinion, 
the  Treasury  bench  was  scarcely  defended. 
In  the  eleventh  month  of  the  financial  yeari 
in  the  agonising  suspense  of  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  amid  thickening  murmurs  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  absolute  distress,  with- 
out a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  First 
Lord  of  ike  Admiralty,  or  a  Home  Secretary^ 
the  veteran,  indomitable  Palmerston  might  well 
seem,  at  last,  subdued  in  s|^irit«  Li  silence 
he  endured  the  tauntiog  inquiries  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, whether  there  were  really  a  government 
in  existence,-— and  with  feeble  brevity  replied  to 
a  debate  of  eight  hoars'  duration.  While  t^ese 
pages  are  issuing  from  the  press,  the  painful 
suspense  must  have  terminated  —  eimer  a 
Govemmaat  of  Whigs,  minus  Lord  John  Russell ; 
or  the  restOTod  government  of  Lord  Derby^ 
plu9  Lord  EUenborough  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Minui  Lord  John — ^not  because  a  reconcilia- 
tion, or  rather  re-junction,  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  who  are  supposed  to  hate  each  other  as 
only  statesmen  can  hate,  is  a  political  diffiisulty, 
but  simply  a  physical  one.  Lord  John  has  been 
sent  to  Yi^nna, — ^taking  Paris  and  Berlin  in  his 
way,— «s  Mioistw  Plenipotentiary;  charged  to 
oarrj  out  the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen — the 
only  stipulation  into  which  the  Premier  and  liis 
ooUeagues  seem  to  have  entered — and  to  seek»  in 
good  &ith,  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  the 
basis  of  the  four  points,  with  the  interj^etation 
to  which  Bussia  has  assented.  We  see  no  reason 
to  despair  of  his  success, — and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  The 
negotiators  do  not|  it  appears,  propose  an  ar- 
mistice between  the  combatants.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  a  variation  in  the  long  equi- 
poised fortimes  of  the  war,  may  raise  or 
depress  the  terms  proffered  on  either  side. 
But  the  tenor  of  intelli|;ence  frt>m  the  Crimea 
pres^ats  no  such  probabihty.  Often  as  the  bom- 
bardment has  been  announced  to  recommence^ 
and  the  day  of  assault  been  named,  tiie  be- 
siegers are  still  the  besieged,  and  will  have  need 
of  all  their  valour  to  hold  their  own  in  the  field. 
Lord  Raglan's  despatches,  chiefiy  bulletinw  of 
the  weaUier;  and  not  without  reason,  ainoe 
Generals  January  and  February  are  said  to  be 
tiie  Csar's  best  allies, — ^represent  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  soil  as  fit  fi»:  action.    Our  aim7. 
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— jt  euBot,  alas !  be  donbted, — ^hos  dwindled  I 
to  a  ifoorth  or  fiflih  of  its  proper  proportions;  I 
sickness  still  ^preyails,  and  the  camp  is  still  ill- 
supplied  either  with  the  munitions  of  war  or  i 
the  necessaries  of  the  tent  and  the  hospital.     In 
spite  of  commissions,  and  two  or  three  changes 
in  the  command,  we  haye  nothing  between  the 
glories  of  Alma  and  the  degradation  of  utter 
defeat,  but  **  tiie  thin  red  line,"  which  neither 
battle  nor  plague  has  been  able  to  destroy. 

No  wonder  that,  with  the  spectacle  of  such 
appalling  losses  before  our  eyes,  and  the  proofe  of 
intolerable  heartlessness  and  stupidity  in  our 
hands,  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  im- 
moveably  set  its  heart  upon  inquiry,  and  the 
nation  have  been  ^seized  with  a  passion  for 
change.  Not  sinoe  the  climax  of  tiie  Keform 
Bill  agitation,  has  there  been  seen  such  an  effusion 
of  democratic  sentiment  over  the  daily  and 
weekly  broadsheets  as  now.  The  Times  demands, 
day  after  day,  finding  for  each  demand  a  fresh 
toKt,  the  setting  aside  of  our  "old  nobilitie" 
for  that  "  higher  nobility  "  which  we  Kadicals 
hare  always  set  up  over  against  the  former,  and 
iosisted  on  discovering  though  a  fair  and  free 
r^resentation  of  the  commonalty.  Great 
meetings  in  all  the  great  towns  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  aristocratic  predominance  in 
the  services.  Mr.  Layard  boldly  points  out  to 
senators  the  storm  that  is  gathering  over  insti- 
tutions while  they  are  disputing  about  "men." 
And  an  aristocrat  of  no  less  dignity  than  the  £ari 
of  Malmesbury,  condescends  to  reckon  up  tiie 
proportion  of  his  order  among  military  offioers. 
If  the  war  proceeds,  these  changes  cannot  be 
averted  but  at  the  risk  <^  changes  ev^i  much 
greater.  The  wisdom  of  oonoeenon  is  the  only 
wisdom  that  grows  wit^  age, — and  we  may  be 
sore  that  the  peerage  will  not  stake  its  existence 
on  the  de&nce  of  its  pettiest  privileges. 

Come  war  or  oome  peace — come  reform  or 
come  reyolution — ^we  reckon  the  Fahnerston 
Administration  must  ffo.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  the  hour — but  it  has  none  of  the  attributes 
of  stability.     It  seems  destined  to  inaugurate 


a  new  era;  and  if  it  plays  gracefully  the  part 
of  usher  to  the  coming  man,  its  head  may  not 
b^prudge  to  his  predecessor  the  blue  riband 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  rewards  distin- 
guirfied  merit — ^in  the  eyes  of  others,  concludes 
an  ignominious  career.  Since  the  above  was  in 
type,  one  more  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
kaleidscope.  Lord  John  accepts  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  may  be  recalled  from  Vienna. 


IN   MEMOBIAM. 

We  have  noticed  in  that  lively  sketch  of  the 
"Great  Debate"  which  may  serve  for  more 
than  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  the  ab- 
sence ftom  his  long-accustomed  seat  of  the 
venerable  Joseph  Hume.  The  place  that  knew 
him  will  now  tnowhim  no  more.  On  Tuesday, 
the  20th  ult.,  at  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk,  he  closed 
in  death  the  eyes  that  first  opened  on  the  world 
in  Montrose,  1777.  His  character  was  a  com- 
pound of  many  and  rare  virtues, — a  compound 
from  which  nothing  good  was  totally  omitted.  His 
career  was  an  illustration  of  every  lesson  which  it 
becomes  the  citizen  of  a  fi^e  country  to  study,  and 
which  the  poorest  of  its  citizens  may  emulate. 
We  do  not  now  attempt  the  enumeration  of  even 
its  epochs.  Still  less  will  we  essay  to  sum  up 
in  this  short  space  his  public  services.  We  be- 
lieve tJiat  throng  forty  years  of  his  political  life, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  leaving  tiie  record, 
in  Hansard  or  more  private  memoranda,  of  some 
act  of  faithfiil  patriotism.  JSfever  was  man, 
more  laborious — never  more  disinterested — 
never  more  successful.  With  wealth,  talents, 
and  energy  that  might  have  gained  for  him  the 
highest  or  the  most  luxurious  seats  of  oriental 
or  western  civilisation,  he  was  contented  to  plod 
on,  incessantly,  in  the  path  of  duty  he  had 
marked  out — unhonoured  and  unrewarded,  save 
by  the  respect  even  of  the  great  who  reviled 
him,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  lowly  ^^o  7^* 
never  knew  the  sum  of  their  obligations.  The 
life  of  Joseph  Hume  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Lives  of  the  Queeiis  of  Scotland  and  Eti^liah 
Princesses.  By  Agnes  Stbicklani).  Vol.  Y. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1854. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  four  volumes 
of  this  interesting  work  wiU  not  be  surprised  at 
the  determination  of  the  fair  authoress  ^hich  is 
mof©  evident  in  this  volume  than  in  either  of 
those)  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots^  at  whatever  cost  of  pains  and  research^ 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  least,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  that  impartiality  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  historian  is  bound  to  reverence.  In 
peruBing  this  fifth  volume,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  the  laborious  industry  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  IS  impossible  also  not  to  feel  that  her 


energies  have  been  directed  towards  the  estab- 
lishment  of  one  exclusive  object,  viz.,  the  ^ot- 


less  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary;  and 
that  having  this  end  solely  in  view,  she  has  not 
been  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
bring  it  about,  or  over-anxious  in  the  collection 
of  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  portion  of  Mary's  biography  «mtained  in 
this  volume  comprises  the  period  dating  fix)m 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  hw  son  up  to  her  con- 
finement in  the  Caatte  of  Lochleven  and  her 
forced  abdication.  It  narrates,  therefore,  the 
most  stirring  and  fatefcil  events  of  her  life — 
those  which  decided  hw  ftituro  sad  destiny,  and 
which  from  the  c<mfrised,  coofiicting,  sM  com- 
plex mass  of  evidence  relating  to  them,  have 
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rendered  ker  hifltory  a  mystery  to  the  world,  and 
hOTself  the  object  of  more  extended  sympathy 
and  more  fierce  and  unsparing  obloquy,  than 
any  other  woman  who  ever  occupied  a  throne. 
The  assassination  of  Eizzio,  the  murder  of 
Damley,  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Miss 
Strickland  informs  us,  were  but  preliminary 
steps  towards  wresting  the  government  from 
Mary,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  regency 
imder  whom  the  conspirators  might  retain  their 
ill-derived  wealth,  which  was  endangered  by 
her  continued  reign. 

The  birih  of  her  son,  so  &r  from  strengthening  the 
ro3ral  mother's  throne,  was  the  signal  for  an  extoisiTe 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles  for  bringing  her  reign  to  a 
dose  before  the  completion  of  her  twenty-fifth  year — the 
age  at  wluch  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  were  privileged 
to  revoke  all  Crown  grants,  whether  conceded  by  their 
Begents  or  themsdvet  previouslv  to  that  period.  The 
grants  made  by  the  Dnke  of  Ch&telheranlt  and  the  late 
Queen  Regent  had  been  enormous,  and  those  of  Mary 
herself,  in  her  youthM  inexperience,  so  lavish  that  the 
regal  revenues  were  reduced  to  one>third  of  their  proper 
value.  The  resumption  of  this  property  became,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  support  of  the 
Qovemment  and  the  defence  of  the  realm.  But  the 
prospect  of  sudi  a  measure,  however  constitutional,  was 
so  little  agreeable  to  the  parties  in  possession  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  were  liady  to  welcome  any  expedient 
whereby  the  evil  day  of  restitution  might  be  postponed 
for  a  new  term  of  upwards  of  four-imd-twenty  years, 
involving,  withal,  the  not  improbable  contingency  of 
retaining  the  proiperty  in  perpetuity.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  a  selfish  oligarchy  had  increased  so  greatly 
during  six  successive  r%al  minorities  in  Scotland,  that  a 
seventh  was  eagerly  dewned,  and  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  produdng  it  was  boldly  seized. 

This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  actions,  be- 
cause it  points  clearly  to  the  motives  of  the 
whole  gang  of  mercenary  ruffians  and  sanguinary 
nobles  by  whom  the  Queen  was  surrounded ; 
but  that  they  were  atrociously  guilty  is  no  proof 
that  Mary  was  innocent.  Miss  Strickland  has 
used  unsparing  endeavours,  and  shows  a  devo- 
tion almost  chivalrous,  in  her  long  and  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  clear  the  Queen  of  all  knowledge 
of,  or  complicity  in,  the  design  of  Damley's 
murder.  To  us  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  tiie 
facts  adduced  for  this  purpose  might  with  even 
less  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  advocate  be 
cited  in  support  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  We 
are  indebted,  however,  to  our  author  for  the 
most  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  that 
detestable  tragedy,  with  all  its  antecedents,  con- 
comitants, and  sequences  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Prom  this  account  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  Damley,  though  cunningly  juggled  into  the 
house  which  was  ^dterwards  blown  up,  was  not 
himself  blown  up.  The  explosion  took  place 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning, — the 
whole  fabric  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  to 
the  very  foundation-stones,  and  of  all  who  were 
in  it  only  one  escaped  being  crushed  to  death. 
Damley  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wreck,  and 
it  was  five  o'clock  ere  his  body  was  discovered 
in  an  orchard,  lying  under  a  tree  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  yards  from  the  ruins.    He  had  nothing 


on  but  his  night-shirt,  and  near  him  was  tito 
body  of  his  servant,  l^either  of  them  had  the 
slightest  bruise  or  fracture  on  their  persons,  nor 
was  the  hair  of  their  heads  singed.  It  was 
plain  that  Damley  had  taken  the  alarm,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  had  fled  for  his  life, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  assassins,  and,  together 
with  his  attendant,  put  to  death  by  strangling-- 
the  bodies  being  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  ti^ 
were  found,  to  encourage  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  blown  thither  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion. 

But  while  the  manner  of  Darnley's  death  reuudned  an 
inscrutable  mystery  to  all  honest  men  in  Scotland,  the 
particulars  of  his  last  moments  were  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish Mardial,  at  Berwick.  ^'The  King,"  writes  ^ 
William  Drury  to  Cedl,  "  was  long  of  dying,  and  to  hii 
strength  made  debate  for  his  life."  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Drury  come  by  this  information?  for  ^th 
the  single  exception  of  Nelson,  who,  an  hour  after  the 
Queen's  departure  to  Holvrood,  went  to  bed,  "  and  never 
knew  of  anything  till  wakened  by  the  fUl  of  the  boase," 
no  livinff  creature  within  those  walls  surviTed  to  tell  tkt 
tale,  'nie  report  of  the  princely  victim's  coaiageoot 
deportment  in  his  unequal  struggle  with  his  murderers, 
must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  dther  from  the  assaanns 
themselves,  or  the  oonspirators  by  whom  they  had  been 
employed,  sinee  the  tan^iet  of  all  other  wUmestet  qfihtd 
9cene  were  hmhed  i%  the  long  sUence  df  the  grane  !  ! 

Damley  out  of  the  way,  and  ^his  principal 
assassin,  Bothwell,  acquitted  by  a  sham  trial  of 
the  chai^  of  his  muider,  that  headlong  rnffian 
proceeded  to  mature  his  plans  for  marrying  the 
Queen  himself,  to  get  the  sovereignty  in  his 
hands.     The  ^t  of  his  being  already  married 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  estimation  a  ix^e^  not 
amounting  to  an  obstacle  of  any  importance. 
He  procured  a  bond  from  Maiys  peers  and 
privy  councillors,    in  which  they  shamefully 
pledged  themselves  to  acoompliah  a  marriage 
between  her  and  him,   before  he  thought  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  own  wife;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  carried  off  the  Queen 
ti  et  armis  in  open  day,  and  borne  her  a  pnsoner 
to  his  impregnable  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  there 
immured  her  in  solitude,  that  he  thought  of 
hurrying  forward  the  process  of  divorce  between 
himself  and  his  countess.    It  was  without  doubt 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell  within  three 
months  of  the  murder  of  Damley,  that  alienated 
frt>m  her  the  love  of  her  subjects  and  heaped 
opprobrium  upon  her  name.    There  is  but  one 
way  for  a  thorough-going  advocate  to  rescue  her 
character  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing— and  Miss  Strickland  boldly  takes  this  way, 
maugre  any  considerations  of  delicacy.      She 
tells  us  that 

the  lawless  ruffian  scmpled  not  to  inflict  on  his  royal 
captive  the  greatest  outrage  that  can  be  offered  to  woman. 
The  fact  continues  to  be  matter  of  controversy  among  his- 
torians, yet  no  circumstance  in  history  wias  ever  verified 
by  so  important  a  weight  of  evidence;  for  it  was  attested 
in  bonds  of  assodation,  both  private  and  public,  in  re- 
cords of  Council,  and,  above  all,  certified  by  the  vdce  ct 
the  Three  Estates  of  Scotland  assembled  in  Flarlianient— 
not  l^  Mary,  but  the  shameless  traitors  who  daprived  her 
of  her  throne  and  lib^ty,  under  the  fiimsy  pretanee  that 
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ifctf  wM  tb0  inttigttor  of  BoUiwelFf  erimei.  Yet  tlie 
docmiwutB  tbfti  oootainher  fbU  aoqoittsl  were  framed  by 
timiel  w  in  laogoage  the  most  poeiti  Ye  and  expUdt,  and 
were  published,  with  sound  of  trampets,  by  the  heralds 
at  the  3(arket  Cross  of  Edinburgh  from  time  to  time, 
within  the  first  seven  months  slfcer  tiie  offences  were 
perpetrated  by  BothweD,  and  while  the  fiicts  were  fresh 
m  the  minds  of  men.  All  the  vitnperative  declamations 
that  were  fblmiaated  against  hear  from  the  pn^it^  all 
the  forgeries  and  fictions  that  were  subseqnentiy  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  de&ming  her,  cannot  obliterate  from 
the  Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  YI.  the  de- 
dantion  that  Queen  Mary's  abduction  by  Bothwdl 
was  forcible,  her  imprisonment  and  ruffianly  treatment 
bj  hun  at  Dunbar  Castle  real,  and  her  marriage  to  him 
eompnlsory.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  at  Dunbar 
Otttle  at  the  same  time,  declares  "  that  the  Queen  could 
not  but  marry  Bothwell  after  what  had  occurred  against 
her  wiU,"  namg  words  too  explicit  to  be  repeated  here, 
plainly  indicating  that  it  was  among  the  erroneous  no- 
tions of  that  age,  that  ii^nries  of  that  nature  might  be 
repaired  by  marriage. 

This  is  all  very  plausihle,  and  sounds  well,  but 
really  teUs  very  little  in  fayour  of  Mary,  upon 
examination.  In  the  firstplaco,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  her  determined  resistance  of  Both- 
well's  violent  abduction;  and  as  for  the  attestations 
certifying  the  guilt  of  that  ruffian,  they  testify 
nther  to  the  policy  of  ''  the  shameless  traitors 
who  deprived  her  of  her  throne  and  liberty " 
than  to  the  innocence  of  the  Queen.  Haymg 
conspired  with  Bothwell  to  bring  about  the 
nuurriage,  it  was  but  playing  the  next  card  in 
their  hands  to  heap  odium  and  guilt  upon  the 
head  of  their  blundering  tool ;  they  might  have 
puthim  to  death  had  they  chosen  so  to  do,  but  it 
aenred  their  purpose  better  to  diiye  him  into 
exile.  As  for  the  declarations  appearing  in  the 
Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James,  they  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  very  natural  caution  on 
the  part  of  legislators  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  yeaiB  might  be  in  a  position  to  suffer  the 
iQsentment  of  the  King,  had  they  put  upon  the 
record  statements  defamatory  of  his  mother. 

Though  we  cannot  accept  Miss  Strickland's 
portraiture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  anything 
approaching  to  a  moral  iwa  ^ffis^t  ^^  ^^  boimd 
to  admit  that  from  a  candid  perusal  of  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  here  cited  on  her  behalf,  we 
are  lather  diqK)sed  to  blame  her  feminine  flckle- 
neosy  weakn^es,  and  want  of  wisdom,  thaoi  to 
seek  in  maze  shameful  and  hateful  vices  of  cha- 
racter the  source  of  the  miseries  ahe  brought 
i^Km  herself  and  her  subjects.  Her  present 
fawgn^pher  has  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  her 
complicity  in  the  worst  acts  that  disgraced  her 
ragn ;  and  we  are,  as  we  suppose  wHl  be  most 
of  the  readers  of  these  volimies,  inclined  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 

Mary's  imprisonment  in  lochleven  Castle,  her 
maimer  of  li&  there,  and  her  foroed  abdication, 
are  given  in  a  style  at  once  circumstantial  and 
ooodae.  No  sooner  was  the  unfortunate  Queen 
safi^  barred  in  with  the  old  strumpet  mother 
of  Moray,  than  Knox  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  with.the  chividry  peculiar  to  religious  bigots 
at  aU  tmieet  and  with  the  rabid  and  bloodthirsty 


intolerance  that  marked  the  fanatics  of  his  day, 
began  pouring  out  his  maledictions  ''cannon- 
hot''  against  the  defenceless  woman,  branding 
her  openly  from  the  pulpit  as  a  murderess,  using 
the  coarsest  terms  of  vituperation,  and  de- 
nouncing ''  the  great  plagues  of  God  to  Scotland 
if  she  were  spared."  His  popularity,  beyond 
question,  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Queen's  enemies,  and  by  his  fulminations  he 
forwarded  the  forced  abdication  which  separated 
her  from  her  people.  When  Mary  was  pressed 
to  sign  the  suicidal  document — 

**  What !"  she  exclaimed,  "  shall  I  set  my  hand  to  a 
deUbeiate  fidsehood,  and  to  g^tify  the  ambition  of  my 
noblee  reKnqqish  the  office  (£)d  has  g^en  to  me,  to  my 
son,  an  infuit,  little  more  than  a  year  old,  incapable  of 
gOFerniug  the  realm,  that  my  brother  Moray  may  reign 
in  his  name  P  "  She  was  proceeding  to  demonstrate  the 
unreasonableness  of  what  was  required  of  her,  but  Lindsay 
contemptuously  interrupted  her  with  scomfol  laughter ; 
then,  scowling  ferodonsly  upon  her,  he  swore  with  a  deep 
oath,  « that  &  she  would  not  sign  those  instruments,  be 
would  do  it  with  her  heart's  blood,  and  oast  her  into  the 
lake  to  feed  the  fishes."  ....  Her  heart  was  too 
full  to  continue  the  unequal  contest.  "I  am  not  vet 
fiye-and'twenty,"  she  pathetically  observed — somewhat 
more  she  would  hare  said,  but  her  utterance  iSuled  her, 
and  she  began  to  weep  with  hysterical  emotion.  Sir 
Robert  Melville,  affiectin§^  an  air  of  the  deepest  concern, 
whiroered  in  her  ear  an  earnest  entreaty  for  her  ''to  save 
her  life  by  signing  the  papers,"  rdterating,  "that  what- 
ever  she  did  would  be  invidid,  because  extorted  by  force." 
Mary's  tears  continued  to  flow,  but  sign  she  would  not, 
till  Lindsay,  infttriated  by  her  resolute  reostanoe,  swore 
"  that,  having  begun  the  matter,  he  would  finish  it  then 
and  there,"  forced  the  pen  into  her  reluctant  hand,  and, 
according  to  the  popular  scene  of  this  lawless  violence, 
grasped  her  arm  in  the  struggle  so  rudely,  as  to  leave 
the  prints  of  his  mail-dad  fingers  vi^ly  impressed,  lu 
an  access  ci  pain  and  terror,  with  streEmiing  eyes  and 
averted  head,  she  affixed  her  regal  sigpoature  to  the  three 
deeds  without  once  looking  at  t£em. 

The  fifth  volume  closes  with  this  act  of  Mary's 
life ;  the  next  will  probably  record  the  termina- 
tion of  her  sorrowf (id  career. 

Dirt  and  Pictures  Separated,  in  the  Works  of  the 
Old  Masters.  By  Hekbt  Mebsitt.  London : 
HolyoakeandCo.  1854. 
When  a  "picture-worm,"  as  Mr.  Merritt  de- 
signates the  amateur  collector,  purchases  an  old 
painting,  the  first  question  which  arises  in  his 
mind  is.  How  much  on  the&ce  of  this  canyas  is 
picture  and  how  much  is  dirt  ?  Amateur  col- 
lectors are  generally  quite  as  much  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  discovery  as  by  a  love  of  art,  and 
by  gentlemen  of  this  dass  whole  acres  of  canvas 
are  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  London, 
simply  because  they  are  "  dirty  acres,"  which 
would  not  be  bought  at  all  were  they  cleansed 
from  their  dirt.  The  filth  which  a  century  or 
two  has  accumulated  upon  a  dilapidated  canvas 
or  panel  has  more  charms  for  me  majority  of 
stall-hunting  connoisseurs  than  has  the  highest 
artistic  ment,  because  it  imparts  a  speculative 
diaraoter  to  ^e  purchase  of  it ;  and  the  more  it 
is  incrusted  wim  filth  of  all  kinds,  the  more 
speculative  and  the  more  acceptable  it  is.  When 
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some  purUind  old  fogey  has  got  possession  of  a 
bargain  of  this  kind,  he  lugs  it  home,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  sete  to  work  cleaning  it  him- 
self. If  it  will  '*  friction,"  as  the  term  is — 
that  is,  if  he  can  raise  the  varnish  by  rubbing 
with  finger  or  thumb,  he  accounts  himseS 
happy;  and,  laying  it  flat  on  his  dining- table, 
he  Motions  away  till  his  hands  are  tender  and 
blistered,  the  house  filled  with  the  vile  odour 
of  stale  mastic,  and  the  picture  covered  anole 
deep  in  the  dust  of  dry  varnish  which  he  has 
rubbed  up.  Then  down-stairs  he  rushes  with  it 
to  the  pump,  gives  it  a  liberal  sluicing,  to  wash 
off  the  dust,  and  triumphantly  examines  the 
progress  he  has  made.  If  it  is  a  landscape  he 
does  not  see  that  he  has  rasped  o£P  half  the 
thin  final  touches  which  gave  character  to  the 
foliage,  and  scrubbed  away  the  outline  of  the 
distant  mountain  and  merged  it  into  the  sky; 
or,  if  it  is  a  portrait,  that  he  has  got  rid  of  ilie 
carnations  and  half  the  delicate  grays  along 
with  them.  But  he  does  see  that  certain  parts  of 
the  picture  stubbornly  resist  his  rubbing,  and 
remain  yet  lustrous  and  shiny,  while  all  the  rest 
is  opaque  as  a  plastered  wall.  So  he  attacks 
the  stubborn  parts  once  more,  and  nothing 
daunted  at  perceiving  that  the  dust  which  he 
raises  the  second  time,  comes  up  of  a  brown,  a 
saffron,  or  of  a  purple  colour,  labours  away  till 
the  whole  of  the  lustrous  surface  is  ground  off, 
when  he  conceives  that  his  mission  is  accom* 
plished, — as  it  is  effectually — ^the  picture  being 
irretrievably  ruined.  We  have  seen  this  process 
performed  a  hundred  times  at  least,  and  always 
to  the  inmiense  satisfaction  of  the  operator,  who 
invariably  conceives  that  by  its  pei^ormance  he 
adds  a  thousand  per  cent,  or  so  to  the  value  of 
his  purchase. 

When  a  gentleman  amateur  gets  beyond 
Motion  and  dabbles  in  '^  the  doctor"  and  aU 
manner  of  solvents,  the  result,  if  possible,  is  stiU 
worse — the  picture  in  that  case  being  not  only 
skinned,  but  frequently  disappearing  so  far  as 
to  render  the  question  whether  it  was  originally 
a  landscape  or  a  portrait  a  matter  not  easy  of 
decision.  We  are  not  jokii^,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  observe ;  we  have  heard  the  case  in 
point  seriously  discussed  more  than  once ;  and 
we  adduce  these  facts  in  the  present  instance  to 
show  that  Mr.  Merritt  is  perfectly  right  in  attri- 
buting the  destruction  of  works  of  art,  not  to 
the  professed  restorers,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
an  important  work,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  idle 
amateurs,  who  have  a  fancy  for  pictures  and 
picture-buying. 

Of  aU  imdertakings  relating  to  the  arts,  that 
of  cleaning  a  picture  of  any  value  requires  tiie 
most  caution,  the  most  delicacy  of  handling,  and 
the  most  certainty  of  knowledge.  Of  liiis  fact 
the  best  of  our  artists  are  perfectly  aware. 
Turner  would  not  attempt  to  restore  his  own 
pictures  when  they  needed  it.  Etty  ruined  one 
of  his  own  1) j  fiuling  in  the  endeavour  to  repair 
it— committuig  the  sameUonder  whieh  is  nudi- 


oiously  charged  upon  the  restorers.    The  difB^ 
oulty  of  cleaning  a  picture  arises  from  ihe  ftiet 
that  no  two  painters  pursue  precisely  the  same 
process  in  painting.     One  man,  like  Bubens  or 
Salvator  Rosa,  or  like  Miiller  in  some  of  his 
latter  works,   will  build  up  his  picture  with 
masses  of  colour  thrown  on  the  canvas  witli  a 
large  brufi^  and  in  almost  a  dry  state ;  and  will 
finish  his  work  without  recourse  to  after  glazings 
and  washings  or  thin  colourings  of  any  kind,  by 
whatever  technical  term  they  may  be  designated. 
The  man  who  thus  paints  is  the  true  painter, 
whose  every  touch  is  an  inspiration  of  genius. 
His  works,  thus  solidly  constructed,   have  the 
elements  of  durability    in    themselves;    they 
rarely  need  restoring,   in  the  proper  sense  of 
that    term,     and    are    not    likely    to     imffirar 
from     the     cleaning     that    they    will    occa- 
sionally   demand.       Another    pursues    a  con- 
trary method.      He  works  wiSi  a  small   tool 
and  with  thin  colours,  and  covers  a  square  foot 
of  canvas  with  less  amount  of  pigment  than 
the  former  will  lay  on  a  square  inch.     His 
approaches  to  truth  are  gradual  and  never  more 
than  approximative — ^he  may  astonish  by  minute* 
ness  and  fidelity  in  detail,  but  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses are  generally  in  the  transcript  of  the  most 
trivial  objects — such  as  a  birdcage,  a  chandelier, 
or  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs.     His  picture  is  a  work 
of  industry  more  than  it  is  of  art — a  miracle  of 
perseverance  and  accurate  imitation,  but  no  more 
a  work  of  genius  than  is  a  photograph  view.     To 
harmonise  the  work  of  sepaiate  sittings  extend- 
ing perhaps  over  many  weeks,  a  third  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  glazings,  washings,  scumb- 
lings,  scrapings,  and  all  sorts  of   mechanical 
contrivances.     His  work  when  finished,  owee 
its  durability  to  the  protecting  shield  ci  hard 
varnish  with  which  he  is  prudent  enou^  to 
cover  it,  or  to  mix  in  sufficient  quantity  witii 
his  vehicle  in  the  course  of  workbig.     Thus  it 
is  that  painters  adapt  their  materials  to  their 
own  necessities — ^the  vehicles  made  use  of  by 
different  artists  are  as  various  almost  as  are 
their  several  modes  of  handling — and  against 
this  everlasting  variety  the  restorer  has  to  be 
upon  his  guard ;  he  knows  by  experience  Uiat  a 
solvent  which  will  scarcely  touch  the  wotk 
of  one  painter  will  obliterate  that  of  anotha*  of 
the  same  era ;  and  he  has  to  contend  with  the 
exigencies  of  either  case.     Many  of  the  wonit 
pictures  to  clean  are  those  of  the  English  masters. 
Sir  Joshua  painted  most  of  his  in  a  dishonesty 
positively  unprincipled  manner,  plastering  on 
the  vilest  and  cheapest  material  in  the  preparatory 
processes,  from  sheer  stinginess,  and  lavidiiBg 
his  unrivalled  colour  upon  this  beggarly  gronnd. 
Partly  to  tiiis  cause,   and  partly  to  the  exe- 
crable vehicle  he   used,   it  is  owing  that  his 
pictures  have  cracked  into  such  awful  chasms-^ 
that  their  colouring  is  but  the  shadow  of  what 
it  once  was,  and  ^eir  restoratien,  even  by  the 
cleverest  hand,  is  an  impossibility.    The  genend 
use  of  niagilp>  which  M,  EngfiAt  artlstB  ns^ 
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more  or  less,  is,  and  will  contiiiae  to  be,  more 
dtttrootiTe  to  works  of  art  than  all  the  atrocitiea 
of  amateur  collectors  or  Boi'duant  restorers.  Its 
portability,  its  ready  dndng  quality,  and  its 
temporary  brilliancy,  render  it  a  convenience  to 
the  painter ;  but  its  effects  are  always  bad,  and 
when  it  is  used  in  large  quantities,  are  £Eital  to 
the  permanence  of  his  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Ihat  some  of  the  substitutes  for  megilp  wMch 
have  been  lately  invented  may  have  the  effect 
of  ousting  it  from  the  favour  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. An  artist  is  morally  bound  to  use  dur- 
aUe  materials  in  his  work ;  and  since  he  paints 
for  money,  which  seems  the  sole  impulse  to  art 
among  us  in  the  present  day,  to  givo  the  pur- 
chaser an  article  as  durable  as  he  can  make  it. 

The  virulent  cry  raised  some  time  back  against 
the  London  restorers,  who  are  incomparably  the 
most  skilful  in  Europe,  was,  we  presume,  the 
moving  cause  to  Mr.  Merntt's  advocacy.  Whe- 
ther he  be  personally  interested  in  their  vindi- 
cation, is  a  question  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  he  has  performed  the  task  temper- 
ately and  well,  and  with  more  modesty  by  far 
than  Uiose  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side. 
He  might  have  affirmed  with  perfect  truth  that 
there  are  now  in  existence  in  this  country  miles 
of  galleries  of  excellent  pictures  (not,  of  course, 
works  of  the  highest  wrt,  but  works  of  fine 
talent)  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and 
doing  the  work  of  educating  the  popular  eve 
and  forming  the  popular  taste,  which,  but  tor 
the  efforts  of  the  restorers,  would  have  been  at 
thia  moment  rotting  in  some  dark  limbo  or 
damp  cellar,  or  lost  irrecoverably  to  the  world. 
He  might  have  said  that  of  the  really  practical 
knowledge  regarding  the  modes  of  working  pur- 
sued hj  the  old  painters,  nine-tenthff  at  least 
hare  originated  with  the  restorers,  as  the  &uit 
of  experiments  they  were  led  to  make  in  the 
oomse  of  their  profession;  and  that  to  them 
the  practice  of  ixi  among  ourselves  is  largely 
indebted,  owing  to  this  mechanical  knowledge 
which  they  have  diffused.  He  might  have 
shown  what  a  flood  of  light  the  removal  of  dirt 
fitnn  pictures  has  thrown  upon  art  in  general, 
and  aaked  ''an  Artist'^  whether  the  glazing 
system  itself  did  not  spring  to  life  anew  from 
thfi  restorer's  researches  ?  or  whether  an  acci- 
dental coat  of  dirt  did  not  suggest  the  myste- 
riooB  process  of  scumbling  over  lights  ?  He 
mi^it  have  asked  whether,  when  any  mortal 
miachiff  has  really  been  done  upon  the  national 
jactnresy  that  mischief  was  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fieei^nal  restorer,  or  that  of  some  pretentious 
Italian  quack  imported  by  Government  for  the 
porpoae ;  or  of  some  conceited  B. A.,  who  knew 
notning  of  the  business  he  condescended  to 
undertake?  And,  lastly,  he  might  have  in- 
qnirad  who  it  was  that  first  discovered  the  hoaxes 
perpetrated  upon  the  Committee  by  the  sale  of 
sksDi  ariginals,  by  which^  owing  to  the  buU- 
hssdsd  obtasenesB  of  Eoyal  Academicians,  the 
paUic  were  plundered  of  their  money  ?    That 


he  did  not  make  these  assertions,  or  ask  these 
questions,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Merritt  is  a  restorer  himself, 
and  too  modest  to  speak  out. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  suggestive  volume, 
we  must  advert  briefly  to  Chapter  IX.,  which  is 
headed  "An  Ideal  Process  of  Painting."  The 
idea,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  one  that  could 
never  be  carried  successftdly  into  practice. 
The  author  recommends  the  painter  of  a  flower- 
piece,  or,  as  it  would  appear,  of  any  other 
subject,  to  draw  first  his  outline  on  paper 
— ^to  trace  it  on  a  perfectly  white  ground 
on  a  panel — then  to  make  out  the  entire 
details  to  a  state  of  perfect  finish  in  lamp- 
black and  white-lead,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete 
representation  of  the  flowers  if  instead  of  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  they  had  been  moulded  in 
driven  snow.  The  picture  being  thus  finished 
and  dried,  he  proposes  that  the  colouring  should 
be  completely  effected  by  thin  transparent 
washes ;  and  he  appears  to  think  that  a  produc- 
tion equal  to  a  flower-piece  by  Van  Huysum 
would  be  thus  obtained.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  to  inform  him  what  would  be  the  actual 
results.  Could  he  obtain  a  purely  crystalline 
medium  for  the  dilution  of  his  transparent 
colours,  and  one  which  would  dry,  as  spring- 
water  does,  without  a  stain,  he  would  achieve 
something  almost  approaching  to  the  perfection 
of  a  coloured  print  But  inasmuch  as  he  would 
have  to  use  oil  for  diluting  the  colour,  and  as 
that  would  dry  more  or  less  yellow,  he  would 
fall  so  much  diort  of  the  water-coloured  print. 
A  rose-leaf  produced  by  glazing  on  white  would 
show  very  like  a  fac-simile  of  one  cut  out  of 
blotting-paper.  "What  does  Eubens  say,  **the 
lights  may  be  loaded  as  much  as  you  think 
proper ;"  and  they  mwt  in  fact  possess  a  certain 
solidity,  or,  in  oil-painting,  they  will  not  be 
lights  at  all,  though  the  subject  be  the  flimsiest 
blossom  or  the  web  of  the  gossamer.  The  idea 
will  never  do.  To  paint  in  black  and  white  is  a 
very  common  practice,  and  in  former  times  was 
more  followed  than  it  is  now — ^it  is  not  a  bad 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  we  know  portrait- 
painters  who  adopt  that  plan  invariably,  though 
It  is  accompanied,  we  think,  with  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  tune ;  but  we  never  heard  till  now  of 
completing  the  picture  by  transparent  washes. 

A  short  chapter  on  Picture  Destroyers  ad- 
ministers merited  reproof  to  those  gentry  who, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  restorer  as 
the  Methuselah  pill-man  does  to  the  M.E.C.S., 
plunder  the  public  under  false  pretences. 

Cornwall:  iU  Mines  <md Miners,  With  Sketches 
of  Scenery.  (Travellers'  Library).  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
Wb  travel  far  and  wide  over  the  earth's  surface, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  scenery  and  in 
character,  and  of  wonders  in  nature  and  art, 
and  we  neglect  the  marvels  that  lie  within  reach 
at  home,  and  which  we  might  visit  at  any  time 
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at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours'  railway  travelling. 
How  many  are  there  who  have  ransacked 
Switzerland,  yawned  in  the  Vatican,  climbed 
the  Pyramids,  and  chibonked  it  in  Constanti- 
nople, who  have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  glance  upon  Cornwall — ^never  sus- 
pecting that  a  tour  in  that  direction  would  bet- 
ter repay  them  for  their  time  and  trouble.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  publication  of  this 
little  work,  by  directing  a  new  stream  of  travel- 
lers towards  the  Land's  End,  will  open  a  fresh 
source  of  interest  to  the  migratory  multitude. 
The  author,  who  reports  everything  fh)m  per- 
sonal investigation,  exhibits  the  entire  Cornish 
world,  both  above  ground  and  below  —  its 
fisheries,  its  mines  of  tin,  copper  and  lead,  its 
hardy  miners  and  their  families,  with  their 
occupations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  personal,  social  and  re- 
ligious, their  past  history  and  their  present  con- 
dition. He  sketches  the  wild  surface  of  the 
mining  country  and  the  waste  and  craggy 
scenery  of  the  coasts,  with  their  grotesque  air- 
balanced  masses — the  barren  wildernesses  of  the 
moors,  and  the  antiquated  ruins  of  a  former 
day — with  a  picturesque  pen  in  words  that  are 
veritable  tints  and  colours.  Utility,  however,  is 
the  main  purpose  of  his  work,  and  sound  practical 
information,  available  to  the  statistician  or  the 
man  of  commerce,  is  the  staple  of  his  pages.  The 
whole  economy  of  mines  and  mining — the  difficul- 
ties, dangers  and  speculative  nature  of  the  pursuit, 
are  here  laid  open  without  extenuation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other.  Facts 
are  the  data  from  which  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions, and  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  the  argu- 
ments he  makes  use  of,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Passages  both 
pathetic  and  humorous  relievo  the  current  of  the 
narrative ;  and  had  we  room  we  should  extract 
a  most  comic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Messrs. 
Teague  and  Sneague,  Mining  Agents  in  Copper- 
court — ^for  which,  however,  wo  must  send  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself. 

Tit  for  Tat ;  or,  American  Fixings  of  English 
Humanity,  By  a  Lady.  London:  Clarke 
and  Beeton.  1855. 
A  Ladt  is  a  very  smart  writer,  who  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  revenged  upon  the  English 
people  for  the  various  demonstrations  they  have 
made  against  American  Slavery.  "With  this  end 
in  view,  she  concocts  a  story  in  which  every 
instance  of  inhumanity  to  be  raked  together 
from  newspaper  reports  and  Parliamentary  re- 
cords is  worked  in  as  an  incident.  A  child  stolen 
from  his  parents  and  brought  up  as  a  chimney- 
sweep is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  which  is  rather  of 
the  stock  kind,  and  offers  nothing  very  new 
either  in  construction  or  character.  AJl  the 
abominable  cruelties  of  which  the  vilest  Eng- 
lishmen have  of  late  years  been  guilty  and 
punished  for,  are  lugged  in  and  arranged  as  so 
many  proofs  of  the  brutality  of  the  national 


character.  ''  A  Lady  "  does  not  choose  to  see  that 
abuses,  however  numerous  and  deplorable,  which 
arise  incidentally  from  individual  disregard  of 
the  moral  law,  lack  the  beam  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  systematised  and  legalified 
robbery  and  wrong:  and  not  seeing  this,  or 
being  impenetrable  to  the  truth  and  logic  of  it, 
the  force  of  her  argument,  like  a  ehot  that 
misses  its  mark,  is  thrown  away.  Moreover,  the 
fact  of  our  guilt,  if  it  were  proved,  would  not 
palliate  the  guilt  of  the  man-stealer.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses  immersed  in  ignorance  which  begets 
cruelty,  and  to  win  them  over  to  the  side  of 
humanity  and  kindness.  If  America  will  enter- 
tain a  landred  view  with  regard  to  her  slaves, 
first  instructing  and  then  manumitting  them, 
she  will  have  a  more  valid  right  to  teach  us  our 

duty.  

Report  of  a  Public  Diseueeion  fon  Secularism)  id- 
tween  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  jB,A,y  and  Georgt 
Jacob  Hblgoake,  Esq.,  held  in  the  City  EM, 
Glasgow,  London :  Hall  and  Virtue.  Glas- 
gow: R.  Stark. 
This  is  a  painfrd  instance  of ''  the  demoralisatioii 
of  public  advocacy**  by  the  substitution  of  debate 
for  discussion.  The  phrase  is  Mr.  Grant's.  The 
fault  is  also  his.  He  had  to  meet,  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  the  advocate  of  a  system  all  whose 
little  strength  is  drawn  from  the  unchristian 
spirit  of  Christians, — and,  instead  of  confining 
him  to  the  high  ground  of  general  principles  and 
historical  examples,  he  insists  on  dragging  him 
through  a  dirty  "  pool  of  personalities."  Aa  a 
combatant,  Mr.  Grant  may  have  found  "  his  ad- 
vantage in  this ;  for  no  man,  the  last  series  of 
whose  publications  extend  to  seventeen  volumes, 
affording**' five  hundred  quotations,"  and  whose 
public  Sfe  runs  over  twenty  years  of  conflict 
and  change,  can  afford,  without  dialectic  loss, 
the  exhibition  of  his  inconsistencies,  whether  of 
opinion  or  of  temper.  But  though  Mr.  Grant 
may  gain,  we  are  certain  that  Christianity 
suffers. 

We  have  many  readers  in  Glasgow ;  and  some 
of  them  may  remember,  with  a  very  different 
feeling,  the  six  nights  in  the  City  Hall,  antici- 
pated by  Dr.  Anderson  as  "  a  display  of  intellec- 
tual gladiatorahip."  We  beg  of  such  to  compare 
with  tliis  Discussion  the  report  of  that  carried 
on  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley  and  Kr. 
Holyoake,  some  two  years  since.  It  imparted 
to  our  minds  a  heightened  estunate  of  the 
mental  powers  of  both  those  gentlemen— an 
almost  affectionate  reverence  for  the  one,  a  re- 
spectful compassion  for  the  other — a  deepened 
conviction  of  the  value  of  Christiaiiity— a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  Seculaiism  to 
its  own  ends ;  an  almost  shuddering  sense  of  its 
deficiency  in  contrast  with  the  system  it  would 
displace.  We  very  much  regreUed  that  oertaiB 
parties,  influential  among  Coxigregati<maiists, 
were  not  content  to  let  well  alone.  Besid^ratiBg 
*'  more  of  the  boa  constrictor"  than  good  Ifc- 
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To\«'nIey  would  afford  them,  they  sent  forth  Mr. 
Battlesnake    Grant.     This  is  his  second  en- 
counter with    Mr.    Holyoake,     and  it  is   as 
much    below    the    first,     as    the    first    was 
bebw  the  former,    in  all  by  which    **  truth, 
morals,    and    religion"     can    gain.     Through 
these  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  small 
print,  we  find  not  twenty  pages  of  argument, 
and  scarce  a  sentence  of  eloquent  or  even  fervid 
rhetoric.    Instead  of  appeal  and  counter-appeal 
to  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  of  the 
audience,  we  have  Mr.  Grant  trying  to  prove 
Mr.  Holyoake  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar, — ^and  Mr. 
Holvoake    retorting    that    Mr.    Grant    makes 
Christianity  eminently  "  disagreeable."      The 
one  excels  in  witty  insolence — the  other,  in 
bitter  epigram.      "In  everything  he  is   un- 
truthful,'* says  Mr.  Grant  of  his  opponent.    "He 
'is  the  helot  inebriated  with  epithets,"  returns 
Ifr.  Holyoake.     The  ungentlemanly  runs  even 
to  the  disgusting ;  Mr.  Grant  pushing  his  accu- 
sations of  Mr.  Holyoake  to  that  of  complicity 
with  impurity,  and  the  vindication  involving 
references  that  should  not  soil  these  pages.     It 
is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  three  thousand 
people  who  for  six  nights  attended  this  edifying 
spectacle,  at  a  cost  of  eighteenpence  each,  that 
they  rarely  suffered  a  disturbing  expression  of 
ftefing  to  escape  them.     There  is  enough  of  the 
inevitably  painful  in  these  oral  controversies — 
where  sacred  names  and  things  are  sure  to  be 
roughly  handled;   the  systematic  irritation  of 
personal  and  partisan  feeUng  is  a  trial  which  no 
English  audience  would  endure. 

CAronielei  of  Wolf9ri'%  JRoo8t,  and  other  Papers, 
Bj  Wa8KI3^oton  Irving.  Author's  Edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co. 
A  VOLUME  from  the  pen  of  the  American  Oliver 
Goldsmith — a  pen  that  "  adorns  whatever  it 
touches" — ia  always  welcome  :  the  more  so 
when  marked  "Author's  edition,"  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  it  without  compunction.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  is  absolutely  new, — but 
it  is  all  well  worth  preserving.  The  opening, 
and  principal,  paper  is  a  supplemental  chapter  of 
the  immortal  Knickerbocker  History  : — 

About  five-and-twenty  miles  irom  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city  of  Manhattan,  formerly  called  New  Amster- 
dam, and  vulgarly  called  New  York,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  that  expansion  of  the  Hudson,  known  among  Dutch 
mariners  of  yore  as  the  Tappan  Zee,  bdng  in  fact  the 
g?eat  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New  Netherlands,  stands 
a  little  cdd-fiashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made  up  of  gable- 
ends^  and  as  full  of  angles  and  corners  as  an  old  <^ocked 
hat.  It  is  said,  in  fhdb,  to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
cocked  bat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Escurial  was 
modelled  after  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence. 
Though  but  of  small  dimensions,  yet,  like  many  small 
people,  it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and  values  itself  greatly  on 
iU  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  oldest  edifices,  for  its  sice, 
i  n  the  whole  country. 

Such  was  Wolfert's  Roost.  Now  for  Wolfert, 
its  btiilder — and  its  origin : — 

He  wss  a  worthv  but  ill-starred  man,  whose  aim  through 
life  had  been  to  Hre  in  peace  and  quiet.    For  this  he 


had  migrated  fWnn  Holland,  driven  abroad  by  family 
feuds  and  wrangling  neighbours.  He  had  warred  for 
quiet  through  the  fidgeting  reig^  of  WlDiam  the  Testy, 
and  the  fighting  reign  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  sharing 
in  every  brawl  and  ribroasting,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep 
the  peace  and  promote  public  tranquillity.  It  was  his 
doom,  in  fact,  to  meet  a  head-wind  at  every  turn,  and  be 
kept  in  a  constant  fiime  and  fret  by  the  perverseness  ot 
mankind.  Had  he  served  on  a  modern  jury,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  eleven  unreasonable  men  opposed 
to  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  province  of  the  New  Netherlands 
was  wrested  from  the  domination  of  their  High  Mighti. 
nesses  by  the  combined  forces  of  old  and  New  England, 
Wolfert  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the 
wilderness,  with  the  bitter  determination  to  bury  him- 
self firom  the  world,  and  live  here  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quiet.  In  token  of  that  fixed  purpose,  he  in- 
scribed over  his  door — ^his  teeth  clenched  at  the  time— 
his  favourite  Dutch  motto,  " Lust  in  Bust"  (pleasure  in 
quiet).  The  mansion  was  thence  called  "Wolfert's 
Rust**  (Wolferi's  Rest);  but  bv  the  uneducated,  who 
did  not  understand  Dutch,  Wolferfs  Roost;  probably 
from  its  quaint  cook-loft  look,  and  from  its  having  a 
weathercock  perched  on  every  gable. 

A  shrewish  'wife,  and  Yankee  witchcraft, 
allowed  poor  Wolfert  but  little  enjoyment  of 
his  Boost ; — his  ghost  spoiled  it  for  his  succes- 
sors ; — and  in  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  suc- 
cessiyely  a  great  annoyance  and  an  easy  capture 
to  the  loyalists.  Bebuilt,  it  was  in  due  time 
visited  by  the  antiquarian  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker; and  it  was  there  he  learned,  among 
other  now  world-famous  l^;ends,  that  of  Sleepy 
Hollow : — 

The  church  itself  was  a  mcNrament  of  by-gone  days. 
It  had  been  buUt  in  the  early  times  of  the  province.  A 
tablet  over  the  portal  bore  the  names  of  its  founders. 
Frederick  Fillipson,  a  mighty  man  of  yore,  patron  ot 
Conkers,  and  his  wife,  Katrine  Van  Courtland,  of  the 
Van  Courtlands  of  Croton;  a  powerfnl  fiimily  connec- 
tion, with  one  foot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek,  and 
the  other  on  the  Croton  River. 

Two  weathercocks,  with  the  initial  of  these  illustrious 
personages,  graced  each  end  of  the  church ;  one  perched 
over  the  belfry,  the  other  over  the  chancel.  As  usual 
with  ecclesiastic  weathercocks,  each  pointed  a  difibrent 
way ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  contradiction  between 
them  on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine;  emblematic,  alas ! 
of  the  Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  controversy. 

In  the  burying-ground  acfjacent  to  the  church  reposed 
the  earliest  fathers  of  a  wide  rural  neighbourhood.  Here 
families  were  garnered  together,  side  by  side,  in  long 
platoons,  in  this  last  gathering  place  of  kindred.  Wi^ 
pious  hand  would  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  turn  down 
the  weeds  and  brambles  which  had  overgrown  the  tomb- 
stones, to  decipher  inscriptions  in  Dutch  and  English, 
of  the  names  and  virtues  of  succeeding  generations  of 
Van  Tassels,  Van  Warts,  and  other  historical  worthies, 
with  their  portraitures  faithfVilly  carved,  all  bearing  the 
family  likeness  to  cherubs. 

The  congregation  in  those  days  was  of  a  truly  rural 
character.  City  fashions  had  not  as  yet  stolen  up  to 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Dutch  sun-bonnets  and  honest  homespun 
stiU  prevailed.  Everything  was  in  primitive  style,  even 
to  the  bucket  of  water  and  tin  cup  near  the  door  in 
summer,  to  assuage  the  thirst  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  by  the  drouth  of  the  sermon. 

We  could  not  resist  copying  this  exquisite  bit 
of  description,  dashed  witii  good-natured  satire 
— ^but  the  indulgence  costs  us  the  omission  of  a 
page  or  two  from  the  interesting  history  of  Mr. 
"Boblincon;"  an  American  bird  of  Spring,  rival- 
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Ubg  OUT  lark  in  the  spirituet  of  his  early  song, 
but  exoeeding  the  lark  in  subsequent  grossness, 
and  coming,  like  it,  to — ^the  spit!  A  story 
containing  a  moral,  says  Geo&rej  Crayon, 
"worthy  the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and 
little  boys;  warning  them  to  ke^  to  those 
refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew  all  ten- 
dency to  that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence 
which  brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an 
untimely  end." 

Among  the  "other  papers"  are  sketches  of 
the  Tuileries, — ^EecoUections  of  the  Alhambra, 
— ^Tales  Sentimental  and  Spectral, — ^Tales  of  the 
Seminoles — and  "  the  Early  Experiences  of  Mr. 
Balph  Bingwood."  These  last  have  a  substan- 
tial yalue,  as  the  actual  adventures  of  the  Go- 
vernor Duval,  of  Florida;  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  men  who  find  their  way  to  Ame- 
rica's high  places,  and  of  the  ryad  they  take. 

A  Word  in  Season ;  or,  Comforting  TJwughU  to 
the  Relatives  of  the  Fallen  Brave.  By  Rev.  J. 
Ctjmmtno,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London:  J.  F. 
Shaw.  1865. 
This  little  volume  contains  ttie  substance  of  four 
religious  discourses  delivered  before  a  congre- 
gation containing  among  its  members  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  wounded 
or  slain  in  the  battles  of  the  Crimea.  The  object 
of  the  preacher  was  to  supply  consolation  to  the 
bereaved.  "Words  that  comforted  them,"  he 
observes,  "  may  comfort  others.  "With  this  view 
they  are  printed."  There  will  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  excellence  and  appositeness  of  these 
addresses.  They  meet  the  want  of  the  hour, 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  fallen.  An  Appendix  supplies 
some  touching  particulars  concerning  poor  An- 
struthor  of  the  23d  Fusiliers,  who  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma. 


Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal,  By  Emilb 
SoTJVBSTKE.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
1855. 
SouvESTRE  is  a  very  feimple  and  c^reeable  writer, 
already  favourably  known  to  the  English  by  his 
"  Confessions  of  a  Working-man."  The  present 
is  a  much  larger  work,  written  in  the  same 
simple  style,  with  the  same  fidelity  to  nature, 
the  same  wholesome  Christian  philosophy.  It 
details  the  history  of  a  French  middle-class 
family,  jfrom  the  marriage  of  the  parents  up  to 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  only  son.  Two  admirable  characters, 
the  old  fattier,  a  retired  militaire,  and  Aunt 
Roubert,  a  most  amusing  sample  of  the  good 
household  manager,  exclusively  French,  are  in- 
troduced; and  both  play  a  good  part  in  the  story. 
The  revelations  wHch  tins  volume  affords  of 
domestic  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
will  strike  most  readers  with  their  novelty — and 
they  will  do  so  becaxise  they  are  pictures  of  what 


actually  exists,  and  are  therefore  rather  start- 
lingly  unlike  the  stereotyped  representations  of 
our  own  fictionists.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
the  tendency  of  tlie  book  is  to  promote  the  lore 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Akokg  the  books  received  which  must  be  classed 
under  this  head  comes  first.  The  Eistory  of  the 
Chartist  Movement,  by  R.  G.  GFammage,  Part 
m.,  of  which  we  must  forbear  all  criticism 
until  the  complete  volume  comes  to  hand. — ^We 
must  say  the  same  of  the  first  number  a£  Poland; 
its  History,  Constitution,  &c.,  by  Count  Kra- 
sinski  (Chapman  and  Hall). — An  Inquiry  Be- 
specidng  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  plain,  but 
earnest  appeal  to  all  Christians  In  behalf  of  the 
simple  Christianity  of  the  New  Testam«it.  The 
author,  T.  H.  Milner,  reasons  soundly  and  per- 
suasively on  an  important  subject,  and  we  hope 
will  obtain  what  lus  sincerity  entitles  him  to, 
an  impartial  hearing. — Observations  on  the  Dis- 
cipline and  Management  of  Cotwiets.  By  J. 
Field,  M.A.  (Longman),  is  a  practical  essay  by 
the  chaplain  of  Berkshire  (Jaol,  upon  a  subject 
with  which  he  has  been  long  familiar,  and  has 
studied  deeply.  He  advocates  the  continuance 
of  the  twelve  months'  solitary  confinement, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  to  nine 
months.  He  would  do  away  with  the  gratui- 
ties, or  so-caUed  earnings  given  to  prisoners  on 
their  discharge,  or  at  any  rate  provide  for  their 
proper  application  if  they  are  to  be  continued. 
He  would  abolish  the  Ticket-of-Leave  system 
as  leading  to  collusion  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners'  friends;  and  he  would  promote 
the  emigration  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  leading  them  to 
pursue  an  honest  Hfe.  The  writer's  opinio&s 
are  evidently  of  considerable  weight,  and,  it 
seems  to  us,  cannot  be  safely  lost  sight  of  in  any 
friture  legislation  on  this  troublesome  question. 
— A  Scripture  OoMtteer,  by  B.  H.  Cowper 
(London:  J".  Snow),  is  a  very  minute  booklet, 
containing  brief  notices  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  usefrd  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  wants  a  map  of  Syria,  and  wants, 
too,  many  interesting  details  which  will  be  found 
in  other  works  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Cowper  should 
have  taken  "Hansford's  Scripture  Gazetteer" 
for  a  model,  a  work  which  we  should  like  to 
.see  reprinted  in  a  popular  form. — The  Nbrth&rH 
Tribune  for  February  counts  a  score  of  articles  on 
its  wrapper,  among  which  there  appears  to  be 
more  of  Eugene  Sue  than  is  good  for  an  English 
stomach.  Maccall's  paper  on  the  Czar  is  worth 
a  whole  bushel  of  that  sort ;  and  the  portrait  of 
Mazzini,  which  is  such  a  head  as  Rembrandt 
might  have  etched,  atones,  and  more,  for  pre- 
vious failures  in  that  department. — The  8t4p' 
mother,  by  G.  P.  R.  James  ("  Parlour  Library," 
Hodgson),  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  a  story  full  of  in- 
cident of  a  pleasing  as  well  as  of  a  painful  sort, 
describing  t&e  career  of  an  unprincipkd  Beonndrel 
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and  the  machinatloiis  of  an  intriguing  woman, 
with,  as  usual,  the  current  of  love  and  courtship 
running  to  a  happy  conclusion. — FrMer^s  Maga- 
zine for  February  has  ten  articles,  good,  as 
usual.  Among  them  is  a  paper  on  Bamum, 
containing,  besides  some  smart  and  well-merited 
strictures  on  that  boastful  swindler,  comments 
not  over-complimentary  to  Jenny  Lind.  The 
tal#  of  Alwyn's  First  Wife  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion which  might  have  been  agreeably  de- 
ferred to  a  few  months  later ;  and  another  story 
is  commenced  under  the  title  of  Hinchbrook,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  judgment. 
A  paper  on  the  verse  books  of  1854  deals  out 
poiry  encouragement  to  a  small  band  of  would- 
be  poets.  The  concluding  article  on  the  "War 
and  the  Government  is  to  the  purpose,  and 
winds  up  with  some  bitter  reflections  on  Lord 
John. — The  Commercial  Enterprise  of  the  Ancient 
Bomsns  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter)  is 
a  pamphlet  translation  of  a  portion  of  Mingotti's 
Vrize  Essay.  The  review  which  the  Italian 
takes  of  the  commercial  history  of  his  warlike 
ancestors  is  the  reverse  of  flattering.  They 
derived  their  wealth  from  plundering  their 
weaker  neighbours,  until,  by  a  prolonged  course 
of  rapine,  they  had  grown  inordinately  rich; 
and  then  they  spent  their  ill-gotten  gains  in 
riotous  living,  which  when  it  came  to  an  end 
left  them  not  only  poor  but  effeminate,  and  a 
prey  to  the  barbarous  hordes  whom  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  resist. — Diplomatic  Revelations 
and  Popular  Credulity  (London  :  Harrison)  is  a 
poniphlet  professing  to  show  by  documentary 
evidence,  drawn  from  Blue  Books  and  other 
sources,  Hiat  the  English  people  have  been 
galled  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  for  a  disas- 
trous war,  by  the  dishonesty  of  their  statesmen 
and  their  own  want  of  discrimination.  The 
author  repudiates  the  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
and  quotes  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  John 
Bright  in  proof  that  Russia  has  been  driven 
into  a  war  by  duplicity  and  false  pretexts. — The 
ITistorical  Pocket  Annual  for  1855  ;  containing  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  events  of  1854, 
-wiih  abstracts  of  important  State  papers,  an 
account  of  the  war,  an  obituary  of  notable 
persons,  and  remarkable  disasters.  By  Dr. 
BergeL    London :  Triibner.    A  shilling  book, 
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sufficiently  described-  is^  flie^  titfc$  we  liave  fertm- 
scribed  at  full,  and  sitficient^TebfODAentf ed  by 
its  self-description^v''  '  "".^^J' 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPAinES. 


'M'tfMilr.ftl,  Invalid*  and  General  liife  Assurance 
Society.— "The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
ibm  Society,  show  the  amount  of  business  done  during 
the  Vut  year.  "  The  Directors  are  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  pfresent  to  the  proprietors  n  very  satisfectory  state- 
ment of  the  progress,  present  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  Society.  In  their  last  annual  Report  they  informed 
the  proprietors  that  the  number  of  policies  then  in  force 
was  3,434,  insuring  1,337,5002.,  and  yielding  an  income 
at   55,207/.     At  the  expiration  of  the  present  official 

Tlie  nmnber  of  polides  in  force  is  5,248 

£        s.  d. 

The  ttmount  insured  is 2,298,027    8  2,  and 

The  income  from  premiums  is  ...       100,510    9  1 


"This  very  large  increase  is  owing  partly  to  a  general 
accesnon  of  business,  and  partly  to  the  transfer  to  this 
Company  of  the  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Company, 
whiiji  included  1,011  polides,  insuring  538,532/.,  with  n 
revenue  of  27,351/. 
The  whole  of  the  new  assurances  effected  during  the 

year  amount  to  1,119 

£  8.   d. 

Assuring  534,188    3     1 

Yielding  an  income  of 22,758    0    0 

Showing  an  excess  over  the  new  business 

oflast  year  of  197  policies,  assuring...  132,012    0    0 

"  The  next  point  which  the  Directors  would  lay  before 
the  proprietors  is  the  difference  between  its  present 
financial  condition  and  that  of  last  year.    From  the 
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Auditors'  Report  and  the  baUnee-sbeet  rabmitted  to  the  I 
meeting  last  year,  it  will  be  found  that  { 

The  assets  then  amounted  to £91,912  lOs.  4d.  | 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  they 

amount  to £135,657  10s.  9d. 

The  aocumulated  capita],  therefore, 

has  increased,    during    the  hist 

financial  year,  by      £43,645    Os.  5d. 

"  The  whole  of  these  funds  is  invested  in  Qovemment 
real  and  other  securities.  In  no  previous  year  have  the 
Society's  funds  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  that  just  passed. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  busmess  of  this  office,  that 
the  amount  of  discontinued  policies  is  extremely  large. 
For  example,  had  there  been  no  lapses,  the  income  from 
premiums  on  the  30th  of  September  of  last  year  would 
have  been  86,3952.,  instead  of  55,207Z.— a  deduction  of 
36  per  cent !  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  forms  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  business  hitherto  transacted 
by  this  Society,  and  places  its  aflBsurs  in  a  pooiion  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  Assurance  Institutions.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  result  with  that  of  other 
companies,  to  show  how  marked  is  the  difference.  Thus, 
in  fifteen  of  the  leading  metropolitan  companies,  esta- 
blidied  for  an  average  period  of  29  years,  the  rate  of  the 
discontinuance  of  polides  was  27*5  per  cent. 
In  the  Ootha  (when  established  21  years),  16  per  cent. 
In  the  Medical  and  Invalid  (when  establi^ed  12  years), 

32  per  cent. 

"  This  rapid  rate  of  discontinuance  of  policies  must  ne- 
cessarily check  the  accumulation  of  capital,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  very  largely  the  average  duration  of  each  policy. 
The  Directors  have  thought  it  important  to  obtain  a  very 
careful  and  complete  analysis  of  the  cases  on  whi(^  in- 
creased premiums  have  been  paid ;  the  aasurance  of  dis- 
eased lives  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Office.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  analysb  is,  that  the  business  derived  from  the  assu- 
rance of  diseased  lives  isas  steady  and  as  free  from  fluctu- 
ation as  that  of  ordinary  lives,  but  that  it  does  not  lead 
to  exorbitant  profits.  The  number  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year  amount  to  72,  and  the  sum 
assured  to  35,796/.  16s.  2d.,  while  in  the  same  time  the 
receipts  iVom  premiums  amount  to  92,760/.  9s.  5d.  The 
proprietors  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  busing  in  India 
has  been  very  sncccssfhL  The  fbllowing  table  shows  the 
amount  of  budness  transacted  by  the  two  leading  Offices 
of  India,  and  by  this  Company,  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1854,  and  the  half-year  endii^  the  same  time  : — 

Tear  ending  Half- jear  ending 

June  30, 1854.  Jane  80, 1854. 

Laudable 90 £51,450  42 £24,050 

Universal    180 140,580  90 70,290 

Medical 491 276,241         388 213,877 

*'  From  the  report  just  received  from  the  Local  Board 
n  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  contihuanoe  of 
that  public  support  hitherto  so  freely  accorded  to  this 
Society  in  India." 

Defender  Fire  and  Life  Insforanoe  Oompany.— 
The  following  balance-sheet  of  this  Society  for  the  kst 
year  has  been  published. — Dated  Jan.  15, 1855  : — 

Db.                         Reosipts.  £      s.    d. 
Cash  received  on  account  of  shares      . . .     31,787  17    3 
Interest  due  to  shareholders  to  Michael- 
mas, 1854      

Amount  of  duty  owing  to  (Government  on 
account  of  Fvce  Insurance  to  Michael- 

mai^l854       

Liabilities  fbr  ground-rent,  rates,  taxes, 

salaries,  tradesmen's  bills,  Ac  ...  420  15  3 
Bahmce 12,647    6    5 


Cb.  ExPBKBinrBi.  £        s.  d. 

Cash  invested  on  mortgages  and  bonds      34^72    4    2 

Interest  due  thereon     741    8    5 

Balance  at  bankers        2,895    2    7 

Bahmce  of  cash  in  hand  93  16  10 

Debts  due  by  agents  and  others  on  ac- 
count of  insurances  unpaid    4,277  19    1 

Ditto  on  account  of  French  insurances  3,054    0    0 

Allowance  by  Qovemment  on  collection 

of  duty  on  fire  insnr^oe       95 

Estimated  value  of  house  and  fixtures. 
No.  34,  Kew  Bridge  Street,  Bku^k- 

fnars 

Policy  stamps  in  hand 


1    5 

• 


1,776    0    0 
22    9    6 

£47,828    2    0 


951    4    6 


2,020  18    7 


£47,828    2    0 


Balance £12,647    6    5 

Prinoe  of  "Walea  Life  and  Bduoational  AMnranoe 
Ck>mpaiu'.— In  the  Report  read  at  the  third  anmial  meet- 
ing o?  the  share  and  policy  holders  of  this  Company  the 
Directors  state.  That  they  have  to  report  888  proposals 
fbr  assurance  of  life,  to  the  amount  of  £227,852  6s.  Sd., 
received  during  the  past  year,  and  593  policies  issued, 
assuring  159,220/.  13s.  4d.,  producing  premiums  amount- 
ing to  5,635/.  2s.  Id.  The  progress  of  the  Company 
then  stands  thus : — 

£      8.    d. 

1852,  New  Business        3,014  14    2 

1853      „         „  4,317    2    9 

1864      „         „  5,635    3    1 

«  From  this  statement  it  will  be  evident  at  once  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  life  assurance,  that  tins 
Society  has  transacted  a  more  than  average  amount  of 
new  business,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  greater 
than  that  which  usually  obtains.    The  industrial  and 
sickness  branch,  to  which  they  have  devoted  great  atten- 
tion, has  steadily  progressed ;  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  much  practical  good.    The  receipts  of  this  year 
are  greatly  inericued,  and  the  outlay  on  the  other  hand 
diminished,  but  much  of  the  new  business  of  this  year  is 
due  to  the  Judicious  expenditure  of  last.    In  the  course 
of  the  last  year  148  new  agents  have  been  appconted, 
and  the  expense  of  providing  them  with  all  that  b  neees- 
sary  even  to  commence  an  agency  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  considerable  sum,  and  yet  the  whole  of  tiiis  is 
included  in  '  annual  expenditure.'    The  losses  of  the  past 
year  have  been  561/.  lis.  5d.,  which  amount  is  iu  bdow 
that  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  high 
mortality  whidi  prevailed.    On  the  sulrjeee  of  dividend 
the  Directors  enter  into  explanations.     It  has  booome 
usual  among  modem  Assurance  Companies,  as    their 
business  advances,  to  pay  6,  and  even  7,  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders ;  this  pUm,  although  it  may  have  ihe  elSKt 
of  rainng  the  shares  in  the  market,  does  not  seem  to  the 
Directors  so  sound  as  the  bonus  principle,  by  which  the 
funded  value  of  the  share  is  absolutely  increued,  and  the 
dividend,  although  still  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  pro- 
portionately raised.  In  two  years'  time  a  division  of  profits 
will  take  place,  20  per  cent,  of  which  will  1)elong  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  a  comparison  of  the  reserve  at  present  with 
the  amount  of  capital  paid  up,  encourages  the  hope  that 
both  the  shareholders  and  policy-holdera  will  have  Tcatwn 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  the  IMreeton. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  able  speech,  vindicated  the  put 
management,  and  moved  the  adop^on  of  the  Report* 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Four  Directors 
were  then  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  proceedinffs  termi- 
nated with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers^  offioen^and 
agents  of  the  Company. 
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THE  DIGGINGS  AND  DIGGERS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY* 


Thb  map  of  England  has  been  compared  toi 
the  figure  of  a  little  old  woman  squatted  on  her 
hams,  wanning  her  fingers  and  toes  at  an 
imaginary  fire,  represented  by  once  inflam- 
matory Ireland.  The  toes  of  this  "  little  body 
with  a  mighty  heart*'  are  formed  by  a  homed 
promontory  which  thrusts  itself  out  eighty  miles 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  is  cut  oif  from  the 
rest  of  England  by  a  crooked  black  line,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  maps,  denotes  a  river. 
This  tract  of  land  was  known  in  the  reign  of 
glorious  Queen  Bess,  not  exactly  as  English 
ground,  but  as  "a  country  next  England  on 
that  side  nearest  Spain;"  it  is  even  now 
familiarly  spoken  of  amongst  the  natiyes  of  the 
only  land  it  touches,  as  "  West  Barbary ;"  but  to 
ears  polite,  it  is  the  Boyal  County  of  Cornwall. 

A  noble  riyer  is  the  Tamar,  which  separates 
Cornwall  from  "  Loyely  Devonia !  land  of 
flowers  and  song,"  though  it  is  little  known  out 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Rising  in  the  bleak, 
dark-blue  moors  in  the  north-east  }>oint  of  Corn- 
wall, dose  to  the  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
it  flows  southward,  fuU  of  folds,  Hke  a  surging 
snake,  for  sixty  nodles.  For  the  first  thirty  it 
remains  a  moorland  stream,  bursting  through 
huge  rocks  in  many  a  cascade,  and  spreading 
out  in  a  sheet  of  shining  silyer  oyer  many  a 
gravelly  bed ;  it  sweeps  round  the  swelling  hill 
of  ancient  Launceston,  castle-crowned ;  and 
through  the  lawns  of  Warrington,  famous  in 
Saxon  times ;  and  then  leaping  with  a  musical 
roar  over  the  flushing  Weir,  unites  with  the 
ocean  tides  beneath  the  Harwell  Rocks  which, 

Sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  bearing  waving 
umes  of  verdure,  rush  up — majestic  and  sub- 
lime. And  now,  the  Tamar,  sinking  deep  be- 
tveen  high  banks,  steals  round  the  peninsula  on 
which  Btood  BEarewood,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
of  Athelwold  and  ElJ&ida;  and  then  reaches 
andenty  proud  Cotele,  seated  amongst  chestnuts 
such  as  that  on  which  Salvator  Rosa  has  hung 
CEdipoa,  and  sweeps  solemnly  beneath  the  chapel 
on  thexock,  where  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  flying 
from  ihe  partisans  of  the  crooked-back  tyrant, 
*  plunged  for  life  and  won  it."  On,  on,  runs  the 
stream  by  breezy  hills,  and  warm  valleys,  by 


hamlets  on  the  shore,  and  cottages  nestling  half- 
way up  the  wooded  bank,  and  again  describes  a 
gigantic  curve,  above  which  sits  Pentillie,  like  a 
mediaeval  crown  on  a  noble  brow — and  there, 
too,  in  a  stone  temple  which  omamaits  the  land- 
scape, sat  Tillie,  once  owner  of  the  domain, 
waiting  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.  "  Mr.  Tillie," 
says  Gilpin,  "  was  a  celebrated  atheist  of  the 
last  century,  and  he  compelled  his  executors  to 
build  a  tower,  on  a  knoll,  locally  called  Mount 
Ararat,  and  place  m  it  his  corpse,  arrayed  in  his 
usual  garb  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair  at  a  table 
laid  with  bottles,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco  : 
in  this  way,  he  said,  he  would  await  the  day  of 
resurrection."  From  beneath  PentiUie  the 
widening  stream  rolls  on  by  Bere  Alston,  with 
its  ugly  mine- works,  once  a  famous,  or  rather 
infEmious,  rotten  borough;  and  past  Landulph, 
which  holds  the  ashes  of  a  Constantine-Theo- 
dore,  the  "  second  brother  of  Constantine  Paleo- 
logus,"  the  eighth  of  "  yt  line" — ^the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  thus  runs—"  yt  rayned  in  Ccmstan- 
tinople  until  subdued  by  the  Turks."  He  mar- 
ried an  English  lady,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  lowly  churchyard  of  this  little,  sequestered, 
out-of-the-way  church,  standing  on  the  point 
of  a  promontory,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
Tamar.  And  now  the  Tamar  spreads  wider  its 
arms,  extending  far  into  Devon  through  the 
mou^  of  the  Tavy,  and  into  Cornwall  by  a  deep 
creek.  The  land  is  thus  converted  into  bold 
promontories,  and  the  river  assumes  the  look  of 
a  circular  lake.  The  main  stream,  marked  by 
many  a  flowing  sail  and  labouring  oar,  finds  an 
outlet,  unseen  until  it  is  reached  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Saltash,  which  rushes  out  as  if  to 
bar  its  progress.  Through  deep  banks  it  pours 
on,  and  soon  is  jomed  by  the  Lynher,  which  has 
skirted  picturesque  St.  Germans  and  Trematon, 
one  of  &e  noblest  Norm^  castles  of  our  land, 
and  yields  up  its  existence  at  Beggar's  Island, 
haunt  of  Bcmifylde  Moore  Carew,  lying  dose  to 
luxuriant  Antony,  like  the  black  mole  on  the 
cheek  of  the  girl  of  Shiraz.     Tamar  and  Lynher 
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Uniting,  fonn  tLe  noble  Hamoaze,  one  of  the 
cradles  of  our  men-o'-war.  Here  the  stupen- 
dous masses  float — 

Moveless,  as  in  the  sleepy  sunny  air. 
Rests  the  meek  swan  in  her  own  quiet  world. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  relics  of  the  battle  and 
breeze,  ^hose  work  beii^  done,  ire  quietly 
rotting  In  old  aje;  wlme  others,  *'now  re- 
posing on  their  own  shadows  in  perfect  stillness," 
as  Canning  eloquently  described  them,  "are 
ready  to  assume  the  likeness  of  animated  beings, 
instinct  with  life  and  motion — to  ruffle,  as  it 
were,  their  swelling  plumage,  to  quickly  put 
forth  all  their  beauty  and  brayery,  collect  their 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  their 
dormant  thunders."  On  the  western  bank  is 
the  town  oi  Tdrpoint,  the  chief  gate  of  Corn- 
wall; on  the  eastern,  the  great  steam-feotory 
and  dockyard. 

There  Science  lays 
The  solid  keel,  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Stadttring,  Mtf  magnMeent !    The  woods 
Of  Europe,  Alia,  AfHea,  devote 
Their  mightiest  foliage  to  raise  the  vast— 
The  thunder-hearing  structure  :  till  at  lasti 
By  Genius  nobly  formed,  the  finished  ship 
Is  ready  tbr  the  impressive  launch.    The  day 
Arrives  i  the  Adantie  tide  is  sw^iig  high 
T6  place  her  on  its  bosom.    0*er  her  decks 
The  streamers  wave  ail-gallantly;  around 
£nhvening  music  floats,  while  myriads  crowd 
Whete  the  bold  vessel  on  her  rapid  plane 
Sits  proudly.    Hark  !  the  intrepid  artisans 
Remove  her  last  supports ; — a  breathless  pause 
Holds  the  vast  multitude ;  a  moment  she 
Remains  upon  her  slope, — then  starts, — and  now 
Rushing  sublimely  to  the  flushing  deep, 
Amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands  she  descends ; 
Then  rising  buoyantly,  a  graceful  pile. 
To  float  supinely  on  the  Uue  Hamoaze, 
Till  England  the  winged  miracle  shall  send 
To  bear  her  dreaded  banner  round  the  globe. 

Still,  another  bend  the  Tamar  makes,  and 
then  another,  round  magnificent  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  the  coveted  spoil  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Spanish  Armada;  and  at  length  the  moor- 
land stream  loses  itself  in  the  silvery  expanse  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  amidst  a  panorama  which 
makes  even  the  matter-of-fact  Murray  poetical, 
an4  always  drives  poets  to  enthusiastic  numbers. 

The  Taniar  isolates  Cornwall  from  the  rest 
of  England,  as  the  moat  the  fortress ;  and  there 
are  only  two  entrances  to  the  county  on  the 
land  side — ^that  is,  on  the  east,  from  whence, 
according  to  Cornish  people  by  the  way,  the 
wise  men  do  not  come.  One  is  in  the  north, 
across  Poulston-bridge ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
c^brated  **  Quicksilver'*  Mail  might  be  seen  in 
the  dimness  of  the  second  eveniug  after  it  had 
left  the  General  Post-of&ce,  rushing  down  the 
hill,  or  galloping  along  on  the  opposite  side, 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  towards  Launceston. 
But  since  the  formation  of  the  railway  to  Ply- 
mouth, nearly  all  the  Cornish  trafSlc  has  been 
diverted,  and  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar 
at  Devonport. 

In  the  busiest  part  of  the  Hamoaze,  amidst 
the  floating  castles  of  war,  some  dismasted,  dis- 


armed, and  even  roofed  over,  others  displaying 
all  the  delicate  tracery  of  rigging,  bristling  with 
oncj  two,  and  even  three  rows  of  "  teeth,"  and 
buzzing  with  the  hum  of  a  thousand  gallant 
men — across  beautiful  bows  and  under  magni- 
flcent  stems — a  floating  house,  and  its  smoky 
chimney,  is  constantly  moved  to  and  fro  by 
clanking  chains,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
symmetrical  forms  around  it.  It  is  the  steam 
bridge,  propelled  by  an  engine  turning  a  drum, 
round  which  is  coiled  chains  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  at  both 
ends  of  the  vessel.  On  each  side  of  the  engine- 
house  is  a  roadway,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  see  the  mail-coach  and  four  horses  driven  on 
board,  and  with  two  or  three  other  vehicles, 
and  a  hundred  passengers,  conveyed  through 
the  fleet. 

T(»*point,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the  great 
poii^t  of  departure  on  entering  and  quitting 
Cornwall ;  and  here  the  traveller  "  going  down 
along,"  as  they  say,  encounters  i^tie  conv^ance 
pectdiar  to  the  county. 

This  is  the  van ;  but  it  is  mi  penms ;  it  is 
unlike  all  other  vans  which  other  people  use. 
You  will  have  a  notion  of  it,  if  you  fancy  a 
four-wheel  waggon,  a  littlo  sweated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wheels,  covered  with  a  high, 
square,  flat  roof,  not  a  tilt,  but  regularly  built 
up,  the  sides  projecting  over  the  wheels  suffi- 
ciently to  form  a  shelf  within.  Ton  can  always 
teU  when  a  van  is  about  to  start  by  the  pack- 
ages which  accumulate  about  the  doors,  in  such 
numbers  generally  that  you  wonder  what  ve- 
hicle can  contain  them  all.  The  arrangement 
is,  in  truth,  something  like  putting  a  quart  of 
liquid  into  a  pint  bottle.  First,  packages  are 
piled  on  the  roof,  until  you  arcquite  sure  tibat  the 
van  wiU  turn  over  fiim  top-heaviness  as  soon 
as  it  moves.  So  it  would ;  but  then,  just  when 
all  but  the  last  straw  has  been  piled  up,  the 
packer  ties  half  a  score  of  boxes,  hampers, 
and  other  convenient  things,  under  the 
floor  of  the  van,  between  the  wheels;  and 
these,  as  they  swing  freely,  always  preserve  the 
centre  of  gravity.  But  half  the  load  is  still 
strewed  in  the  street,  and  then  the  man  lets 
down  a  sort  of  rack  at  the  bacl^  of  the  van,  and 
piles  a  littie  load  upon  that.  Then,  a  lot  of 
light  things,  which  won't  pack  well,  or  won't 
bear  squeezing,  are  hung  round  the  outside; 
while  anything  that  still  remains  is  popped  into 
the  inside,  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  passengers ; 
and  you  may  often  deposit  your  dignity  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  or  a  carboy  of  vitriol.  The 
driver,  who  is  sometimes  a  woman,  often  a  boy, 
occupies  the  only  permanent  seat — a  narrow 
board  across  the  front — which  he  will  Atxo 
with  a  familiar  friend,  or  the  last  passenger  who 
cannot  get  ftirther  into  the  bowels  of  Ab 
leviathan*  on  wheels.  The  propelling  power  is 
a  single  horse ;  and  generally  so  woe-b^ne,  ftom 
little  food  and  much  work,  that  you  feel  quite 
as  much  ashamed  to  ride  as  the  did  man  fiEucnons 
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in  the  fable  of  the  aas.  The  wonder  is,  how  the 
anynal  gets  on  at  all ;  bat  it  does  ^t  on,  becaase) 
going  down  hill,  the  heavier  the  load  is,  the 
fiaster  the  van  rolls;  while,  going  up  hiU,  the 
passengers  get  out  and  push,  and  the  more  there 
are  the  lighter  is  the  work.  There  is  scarcely  a 
mile  of  level  road  in  all  Cornwall — all  up  one 
hill  and  down  another;  and  thus  alternately 
pushing  and  rolling,  the  van  advances  at  the 
speed  of  almost  three  miles  an  hour ! 

Cornwall  is  as  yet  a  region  beyond  the  reach 
of  railways,  if  one  excepts  a  couple  of  decrepit 
local  lines,  one  of  which  is  restricted,  in  the 
tenderness  or  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.    The  county 
has  come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools ;  for 
while  its  magnates  were  settling  whether  they 
would  have  a  direct  line  to  Exeter  over  the  de- 
solate moors,  or  one  skirting  the  south  coast 
along  the  line  of  traffic,  the  lUdlway  crush  came, 
and  away  went  the  ways  and  means.     They  are 
now  making  up  for  lost  time,  but  pulling  against 
tide  wit^  a  terrible  tug.    But  though  ti^e  Corn- 
wall Railway  will  be  one  of  the  last  constructed, 
it  will  be  distinguished  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  railway  engineers.     The  Tamar  has 
always  been  a  "  lion  in  the  way"  of  Cornwall ; 
and  Brunei  has  resolved  to  throw  a  stupendous 
bridge  across  it  which  will  even    "take  the 
shine  out"  of  Stephenson's  noble  structure  at* 
Menai  Straits.  Saltash  is,  however,  the  strangest 
place  imaginable  to  be  associated  with  a  charac- 
teristic monument  of  modem  genius.  Standing  on 
a  bold  promontory,  its  lanes — for  it  would  be 
fulsome  flattery  to  call  them  streets — struggle 
down  the  slopes,  gradually  breaking  into  bits, 
and  seeming  as  if  they  are  making  a  race  for  the 
beach,  while  some  or  the  outsiders  are  taking 
their  own  line.    The  population  is  composed 
entirely  of  boatmen    and   cocklewomen;    the 
latter  nautical  Amazons,   adepts  in  steering  a 
boat,  pulling  an  oar,  and  imposing  on  a  fare, 
while  in  bullying  a  rusty  customer  they  are  un- 
approached  and  irresistible.  Yet  Saltash — ^mean, 
dirty,  decayed  as  it  is — ^has  "done  the  State 
some  service,"  good  or  ill;    and  it  hath  had 
"losses,  go  to" — it  has,  for  instance,  lost  the  right 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament.     It  still 
has  a  mayor  and  corporation ;  and  "His "Worship," 
who  is  either  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  on  some  rare  occasions  a  stray 
half-pay  naval  man,  gives  an  inaugural  feast,  in  a 
dingy  old  town-hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
guests  suddenly  throw  up  the  windows,  and  pelt 
the  people  in  the  street  with  apples  and  Saltash 
biiMniits,  the  latter  a  kind  of  hard  pastry,  not  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money  anywhere  else,  not 
even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.     Then  it 
has  a  court  of  qut*."ter-se8sion8  ftnd  a  recorder ; 
and  before  now  it  has  been  solemnly  debated 
whether  the  culprit  should  be  imprisoned  or 
tratisported,  and  transportation  awarded,  because 
the  borough  thereby  threw  the  culprit's  keep 
firam   its    own  shoulders  upon  those    of   the 


country.  Then  this  ancient,  and  flsh-like,  and 
notoriously  rotten  borough,  has  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  waters  withm  the 
port  of  Plymouth ;  and  once  a  year  the  mimi- 
cipal  Keptune  and  his  tritons  snub  the  three 
great  towns  which  have  grown  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tamar,  by  sailing  along  their  quays  in 
procession,  hc^ed  by  a  brass  band,  which,  in 
symbol  of  their  authority,  strikes  up  the  in- 
sulting strain,  "Britannia"  —  (that  means 
Saltash)—"  rules  the  waves !"  Finally,  Saltash 
possesses  the  power  of  "  the  silver  oar,"  a  pro- 
cess of  law  peculiarly  its  own.  Does  a  man, 
from  a  sense  of  obligation,  or  in  sheer  oblivious- 
ness of  it,  betake  himself  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
ships  which  daily  leave  Plymouth  Sound  for 
ports  beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, the  creditor  hies  him  to  Saltash,  and 
finds  his  remedy  there.  The  debtor  is,  perhaps, 
standing  on  deck,  casting  a  lingering  look 
behind,  when  he  beholds  the  Bumble  of 
Saltash  in  a  boat  alongside,  exhibiting  for  his 
inspection  a  mimic  silver  oar,  and  that  glance 
makes  him  a  lawM  prisoner  without  a  writ. 
But  if  the  debtor  cannot  see  the  emblem,  why 
the  functionary  simply  exhibits  the  imperfection 
of  this  sharp  practice,  in  common  with  other 
sublunary  things ;  so  that  this  mode  of  capture, 
after  all,  is  something  like  putting  salt  on  a 
bird's  tail. 

Cornwall  is  the  antipodes  of  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land in  more  respects  than  one.  Its  harvests 
are  reaped,  not  above  ground,  but  below  it,  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Its  products  are  not 
so  much  com,  beef,  and  mutton,  as  fish,  tin,  and 
copper.  Its  exports  are  mining  scrip,  and  its 
imports  hard  cash  or  goods,  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  everything,  from  penny  whistles 
to  Greek  Testaments,  for  which  scrip  has  been 
tmcked  away.  Then,  in  what  other  country 
is  the  soil  manured  with  sea-sand,  and  the 
crops  top-drereed  with  fish  ?  A  peculiar  people 
also  are  the  Cornish : — 

•*  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pfen, 
Tou  shall  know  the  Comishmen." 

Those  who  have  dealings  with  them,  say  they 
are  "West  Coimtry  Scoteh;"  and  certain  it  is, 
that  one  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  catoh  a  Comishman  napping.  Indeed,  he  takes 
to  earth  as  naturally  as  a  fox  when  in  a  stete  of 
indebtedness.  Why  the  Cormsh  are  sharp, 
shrewd,  and  "wide-awake,"  may  be  shown, 
perhaps,  by  sketehing  them  at  their  ordinary 
avocations. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  a  pilchard  is? 
The  Italian  anchovy  of  Italy  is  better  known  in 
England  than  the  pilchard  of  Cornwall;  just 
as,  by  the  same  rule  of  contrary,  the  pilchard 
is  better  known  in  Italy  than  the  anchovy. 
Pilchards,  which  are  ft  sort  of  coarse  herring, 
come  no  one  knows  whence,  and  go  no  one 
knows  whither,  except  when  the  Comishmai 
catoh  them.  They  are,  in  fSwjt,  the  gypseys  of 
the  sea.  Every  July,  shoals  of  pilchards,  miles  of 
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them,  appear  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in  Angost 
they  advance  to  tho  shores  of  Cornwall,  hover 
about  for  -a^.month  and  more,  and  then  disappear, 
to  ccone  again  in  the  next   year.      A  man 
with  delicate  olfactories,  who  knows  not  the  fish, 
had  better  not  venture  into  a  fishing  town  while 
the  pilchards  are  in,  or  he  will  nose  them  most 
unpleasantly.      "  From  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  town,"  says  an  unhappy  victim  of  ignorance 
who  had  wandered  to  St.  Ives,  "in  every  comer, 
cottage,  lane,  loft,  room,  inn,  chapel,  and  church 
thereof,  there  is  but  one  odour,  and  that  is  the 
reeking  odour  of  pilchards !  "We  retreated  into 
Stephens's  hotel,  as  the  most  promising;  but 
alas!    the  pilchards   followed    us  with    their 
perpetual  and  penetrating  odour.     We  ordered 
roast  bee^  but  fancied  we  dined  off  pilchards ; 
we  ordered   brandy-and-water,   but    the    pil- 
chards had  polluted  the  brandy;  we  went  to 
bed  at  nine  to  avoid  the  pilchaurds,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  under  and  over  the  bed,  in  the 
walls,  in  the  bed-curtains,  in  the  cupboards,  and 
in  the  pillows !    I  thought  of  a  tenderly-beloved 
individual,  in  order  to  forget  the  pilchards ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  she  suddenly  became  a  mer- 
maid, the  lower  half  of  her  person  being  the 
lower  half  of  an  enormous  pilchard !    I  tried  to 
get  out  to  her  (in  imagination),  and  hearing  the 
booming  of  the  ocean  in  the  bay,  I  descended ; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  laimched,  than  I  found  my 
boat  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  pilchards,  some 
of  whom  leaped  over  the  gunwale,  and  others 
into  my  lap ;  and  I  believe  I  should  have  gone 
mad  under  the  gathering,  leaping  and  loading 
of  pilchards,  if  the  Boots  had  not  just  then 
knocked  at  my  door,  saying,  'Seven  o'clock. 
Sir,  if  you  please  I '  "  ♦ 

It  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  commerce, 
that  a  parcel  of  Cornish  Methodists  should  get 
fat  in  purse  and  person  upon  the  fasts  of  Sie 
Eoman  Catholics;  yet  it  is  not  strange,  remem- 
bering what  men  are,  that  the  favourite  toast 
Amongst  these  heretics  is,  ''Long  life  to  the 
Pope,  and  death  to  thousands !''  A  Comishman 
always  keeps  a  pot  of  pilchards  in  his  house,  but 
he  rarely  eats  t^em  until  he  can  get  nothing 
else.  A  notion  prevails  in  Scinde  that  a  fish 
diet  prostrates  the  understanding ;  and  to  say  a 
man  is  a  fish-eater,  is  a  roundabout  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  is  an  ass.  Tried  by  this  test,  a  Cor- 
nishman  is  as  innocent  of  fish  as  Jews  of  pork, 
for  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  In  fact,  he  looks 
upon  pilchards  as  Isaac  did  upon  razors — as  only 
meant  "  to  sell."  The  Cornish,  it  is  often  said, 
"  put  cream  upon  pilchards ;"  but  this  is  meant 
to  illustrate  their  extravagance  and  solecisms. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  wonders  of  the  liquid 
deep,  to  the  wonders  of  the  solid  deep ;  let  us  in- 
troduce the  miner,  the  chief  character  in  which  the 
Comishman  appears,  and  one  in  which  he  shines 
— ^in  the  dark.     We  transport  the  reader,  then, 

*  For  a  graphic  account  of  the  Klchard  Fishery,  see 
Tait's  Magazme  for  May,  1854— tinder  the  head  «  A 
Kettle  of  Fish." 


to  the  granite  moors,  which  run  like  a  broad 
ridge  tlirough  the  country,  sloping  down  to  the 
bold  sea-coast  on  either  side,  indented  with  the 
bays  into  which  the  fish  come  to  be  caught.  Let 
us  post  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  Caen  Brea,  in 
the  Gwennap  mining  district,  the  greatest  in  Corn- 
wall, and  gaze  on  its  scene  of  desolation.  Scarcely 
a  tree,  scarcely  a  field,  to  be  seen ;  the  farmer 
has  been  banished  by  tlie  miner;  andHhe  rich^ 
portion  of  England  resembles  a  hideous  waste. 
Ghreat  blocks  of  granite  are  strewed  about,  as  if 
giants  had  been  playing  chuckstone  in  this,  the 
Jew's  eye  of  the  realm.  Great  mounds  of  slate, 
and  rubble,  the  dead  of  the  mines,  thrown  out 
in  excavation,  suggest  the  idea  of  gigantic 
graves.  Here  and  &ere,  also,  the  eye  lights  on 
what  may  seem  the  skeleton  of  a  levi^^han — 
the  huge  machinery  of  a  mine.  Iron  chains  are 
dragged  painfdlly  high  in  the  air  over  iron 
pulleys;  and  great  wheels  turn  slowly  and 
solemnly ;  and  stupendous  steam-engines,  lifting 
huge  pump-rods,  some  of  them  1,800  feet  long, 
and  weighing  350  tons,  and  pumping  1,700 
gallons  of  water  every  minute,  puff  and  gasp, 
and  groan,  and  throw  about  ^eir  great  black 
arms,  as  if  in  despair. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  men,  women, 
boys,  and  maidens,  begin  to  creep  out  of  the 
low  stone  cottages  which  are  scattered  irr^:u- 
larly  over  the  district.  The  maidens,  let  us 
say  here,  generally  wear  bonnets  not  unlike 
those  which  still  linger  in  Normandy:  they 
are  made  of  a  square  piece  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  a  gay-coloured  cotton,  whidi 
hangs  down  in  a  ^p  below  the  paateboard, 
and  forms  a  poll  and  sides  effectually  defying 
the  sun,  the  wind,  and  perhaps  the  rain.  They 
swaddle  their  ancles  in  winter  to  ke^  them 
warm,  while  sitting  on  their  hams  at  work,  ani^ 
wrap  a  handkerchief  round  the  throat  in 
summer,  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
Gradually  the  people  collect  in  separate  streams, 
and  pour  into  the  diffi^r^nt  mine-works.  The 
men  disappear  in  a  house,  and  put  on  their  under- 
ground garb — a  loose  woollen  firock,  thick  shoes 
wom  without  stockings,  and  a  strong  and  heavy 
hat,  capable  of  bearing  a  hard  knoek.  The 
women,  girls,  and  boys,  go  into  sheds,  and  set  to 
work  dressing  ore  whidi  has  already  been  raised 
ftom  the  mine,  breaking  it  into  lumps  if  copper, 
and  into  powder  if  tin.  This  is  done  with 
hammers,  tiiie  use  of  which  gives  to  the  maidens, 
who  are  generally  good-looking,  a  developmeat 
of  the  bust  "plump  aa  stalled  theology.'*  For 
eight  hours  they  go  on  smashing  the  ore, 
separating  the  live  metal  fi:om  the  dead 
stone,  lightening  their  labour  every  now  and 
then  with  a  song,  and  resting  an  hour  for 
dinner,  which  uraally  consists  of  a  pasty — a 
mass  of  chopped  potatoes  or  Swede  tuxnips^ 
baked  in  an  envelope  of  crust.  The  gourvumds 
put  out  a  morsel  of  bacon  in  the  comets,  to 
make  the  mess  rich.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Comi«h    cooks  convert    leeks,   fish,   fowl. 
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everything,  into  pies  and  pasties;  and  it  is  a 
proverb  amongst  their  sarcastic  neighbours  ovor 
the  Tamar,  that  if  they  could  catch  the  Devil, 
who  is  the  hero  of  nearly  all  the  Cornish  l^ends, 
they  would  put  him  into  a  pie  also ! 

As  for  the  men,  they  descend  into  the  mine, 
one  by  one,  by  a  long  succession  of  long  ladders ; 
and  some  of  them  go  so  deep  as  to  reach  a  tem- 
perature thirty  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
sur&ce.  Striking  off  from  the  shaft,  they 
crawl,  creep,  crouch,  and  stumble  to  their 
"pitches,"  as  the  places  of  work  are  called, 
along  galleries  like  overgrown  rat-holes,  the 
place  for  .a  creditor  to  make  a  debtor  not 
mdeed  stand — ^for  that  is  impossible  —  but 
ddiver;  and  sometimes  the  men  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
fbr  instence,  have  sixty-three  miles  of  gaUe- 
riesa  Wherever  the  vein  leads  in  its  eccen- 
tric course,  the  miner  follows ;  and  so  Batallack 
mine  runs  480  feet  straight  out  under  the  bed 
of  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  you  jcuffle  along  its 
oozy  drains,  wondering,  perhaps,  to  think  that 
dups  may  be  sailing  over  you,  startled,  perhaps, 
by  tiie  feet  that  there  is  only  six  feet  of  rock 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  top  of 
your  head — aye,  that  the  wooden  plug  which 
your  guide  pointe  out,  stops  a  hole  where  the 
rock  is  only  four  feet  thick — ^you  hear  the 
grating  of  the  pebbles,  as  the  waves  roll  them 
to  and  fro,  and  the  booming  of  the  Surf  dashed 
to  mow  against  the  rocks.  In  a  storm,  the 
water  spirts  through  the  thin  roof,  and  the 
tiituidering  billows,  striking  the  ground  heavily, 
threaten  to  beat  it  in.  The  miners  have 
farm  feith  in  their  rocky  shield,  however, 
and  some  of  them,  by  the  way,  have  faith 
in  something  better.  Two  men,  deep  down 
blasting  in  a  shaft,  accidentally  kindled  a  fuse, 
which  was  too  short  to  give  them  time  to  escape. 
The  man  at  the  windlass  above  could  only  lift 
them  in  the  ba£^et  one  at  a  time.  ''  Here  was 
a  moment  for  poor  minor  Jack,  and  poor  miner 
Will,"  as  Carlyle  says.  "  Instant,  horrible  death 
hangs  over  both,  when  Will  generously  resigns 
himself.  '  Go  aloft,  Jack,  and  sit  down ;  away ! 
in  one  minute  I  shall  be  in  Heaven  1 '  Jack 
bounds  al(^,  the  explosion  instantly  follows, 
bruises  his  face  as  he  looks  over — ^he  is  safe 
above  ground;  and  poor  Will?  Descending 
eagerly,  they  find  poor  Will  too,  as  if  by  miracle, 
bailed  under  rocks  which  had  arched  tliemselves 
over  him,  and  little  injured.  .  .  .  Will,  an 
honest,  ignorant,  good  man,  entirely  given  up  to 
Methodism,  had  been  perfect  in  the  'faith  of  assu- 
zanoe,'  certain  that  he  should  go  to  Heaven  if  he 
died,  certain  that  Jack  would  not,  which  had  been 
Hie  ground  of  his  decision  in  that  great  moment." 

I^p  down  below,  the  miners  work  away, 
blasting  and  breaking,  sometimes  cutting  a  fbw 
indies  in  a  day,  a  foot  in  a  week,  so  hard  is  the 
nek  which  the  silver  cords  of  the  mineral  pierce; 
aad  sometimes  siding  up  copper,  to  be  turned 
into  gold,  in  the  shape  of  tea  urns,  engravings, 


kettles,  statues,  sheathing  for  ships*  bottoms, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things;  dig^n^  an 
under-ground  to\vTi,  fashioning  a  monumcaat  of 
human  industry  beneath  the  earfii,  vaster  than 
the  greatest  pyramid  above  it.  And  though 
darkness,  made  visible  by  a  solitary  candlq,  reigns, 
yet,  the  miner's  spirit  is  lightened  with  hope. 
He  does  not  toil  for  wages ;  but,  before  settmg 
to  work,  he  has  been  down  the  mine,  and  judged 
for  himself  whether  the  lode  is  likely  to  turn 
out  well ;  he  undertakes  to  bring  the  ore  out 
for  a  share, — which  is  large  if  the  lode  is  poor, 
small,  if  it  is  rich ;  and  he  dreams — as  we  arc 
all  apt  to  do  in  the  dark — of  finding  a  great 
hunch  of  metal,  even  of  silver,  which  wiU 
make  him  rich  for  life,  in  a  day;  though  the 
sad  reality  is,  that  he  goes  slaving  in  water  and 
mud,  and  breathing  a  hot,  damp,  sickly  vapour, 
which  poisons  the  springs  of  life,  on  an  average, 
before  he  is  thirty-one  years  old — for  fifteen 
shillings  a  week. 

Then,  after  eight  hours'  work,  he  begins  to 
mount  his  pyramid,  or  "  goes  to  grass,"  as  he 
poetically  caHa  it.  But  going  home  is  going  a 
journey.  After  traversing  the  long  galleries,  he 
has  to  mount,  in  Tresevean,  1,656  feet,  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  the  highest  E^^yptian 
pyramid;  in  the  Consolidated,  1,800  feet,  five 
times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  in 
Dalcoath,  1,920  feet,  almost  five  times  as  high 
as  St  Peter's  at  Home  !  To  mount  1,560  feet, 
is  equal  to  raising  4,160  pounds  one  fi)ot,  one 
one-eighth  of  a  horse  power ;  and  the  miner,  it 
is  estimated,  expends  one-fifth  of  his  muscular 
power  in  carrying  himself  up  the  shaft.  In 
some  mines,  a  contrivance,  equally  simple  and 
ingenious,  caUed  a  **  man-engine,"  is  used,  and 
the  miner  not  only  saves  his  labour,  but  a  couple 
of  shillings  a- week  in  time.  During  the  day,  the 
country  around  the  mines  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
swept  with  adrag-net.  Diogeneswould  havefound 
it  difficult,  not  merely  to  find  an  honest  man,  but 
any  man  at  all.  But  towards  evening  the  miners 
swarm  up  the  ladders  of  the  shafts,  the  young 
men  with  a  rush,  eager  to  get  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air;  the  veterans  more  slowly,  showing 
what  the  boys  will  come  to ;  and  ail  reaching 
grass  with  hearts  beating  feebly  and  irregu- 
larly, jaded  and  dirty.  The  men  now  put  on 
their  every-day  clothes,  the  boys  and  maidens 
wash  tiieir  fSaces,  and  groups  of  families  go  home 
in  company,  the  lads  wrestling  and  prac- 
tising the  "Cornish  hug,"  the  girls  giggling, 
mothers  sometimes  scolding,  fathers  generally 
silent — for  miners,  like  sailors,  are  taciturn,  and 
rarely  laugh.  The  miner's  cottage  is  generally 
built  by  his  own  hands,  with  stones  from  the 
moor,  which  also  supplies  him  with  fuel  and  tuif ; 
and  it  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
holds  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  Hves.  In 
cultivating  potatoes,  and  they  grow  femously  in 
the  light  soil  of  Cornwall,  or  in  nuning  the 
cbildr^ — a  lode  which  randy  feils — ^the  miner 
employs  his  evenings  at  home. 
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Tbu8,  the  miners  go  on  working  continually 
in  gangs,  day  and  night,  np  and  down,  from 
Honday  morning  to  Saturday  night — ^but  never, 
on  any  account,  on  Sunday.  And  then,  behold 
another  people.  In  C!omwaU,  on  Sunday,  you 
meet  none  but  men  in  black  coats  and  silk  hats, 
and  brightly-polished  sho^s,  whose  wan,  sad 
faces  alone  tell  that  they  are  the  people  who  see 
little  of  daylight  and'  still  less  of  sunshine.  The 
young  women  are  even  more  smartly  dressed, 
for  girls  will  be  girls  in  Cornwall,  even  though 
they  are  Meth(>dists  to  boot ;  and  although 
grubs  all  the  week,  they  are  butterflies  on  Sun- 
day. Heavy  soles  and  swaddling  are  super- 
seded by  thin  stockings  and  shoes ;  the  inside 
lining  is  often  n^lected  to  deck  the  outside.  In- 
deed, the  doctors  say  that  much  disease  is  created 
amount  ihem  by  too  much  dressing,  and  its 
consequence — too  little  eating.  As  for  **  father 
and  mtotiier,"  they  are  generally  religious  cha- 
racters. Cornwall  is  the  stronghold  of  Method- 
ism ;  and  many  an  honest  fellow  who  spends 
his  week  smiting  the  rock,  may  be  heard  on 
Sunday  smiting  tlie  harder  ears,  if  not  hearts. 
Before  Whitfield  and  Wesley  descended  upon 
tfee  n^iners,  they  were  equally  strong  Church- 
men. ThuSy  wh^  James  sent  Trelawny  and 
tiie  other  Bishops  to  the  Tower,  for  refoang  to 
Bancti(m  the  declaration  of  indulgences  to  Dis- 
senters, there  arose  a  shout  in  Cornwall — 

"  Shall  Trelawny  die,  and  shall  Trelawny  ^e  ? 
Then  forty  thoosand  Cornishmea  4ia]l  know  the  reason 
why." 

Who  knows"?  Perhaps  the  Knight  of  Ne- 
tberby  borrowed  bis  famous  rsfrain  from  the 
West.  The  truth  is,  that  tiie  Cornish,  like  eXl 
Celts,  are  impiUsive;  and  hence  we  find  them 
equally  strong  against  Charles's  son,  and  in 
&vour  of  Charles  himself.  To  this  hour,  the 
Cornish  churches  contain,  printed  in  gilt  letters, 
and  occupying  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
liie  Decalogue,  a  copy  of  Charles's  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  byal  and  valiant  Comishmen. 
Sunday,  indeed,  is  observed  in  Cornwall  in  a 
way  which  would  have  done  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew's  heart  good — almost  superstitiously. 
^ere,  Sabbath-breakixig  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  terrible  crime.  !Near  liskeard 
^ere  are  three  huge  circles  of  stones,  called 
*^the  Hurlers;"  and  it  is  believed  tiiat  they 
were  fi>rmerly  men  turned  to  stone  for  hurl- 
ing on  Sunday.  STear  the  Land's-End,  there 
is  another  great  circle,  called  ''  the  Merry 
Haidens."  These  were  maidens  similarly  punished 
jbr  a  ainoilar  offence.  Kext  to  the  fear  of 
laneaking  the  Sal)bath,  may  be  ranged  the 
Comishman's  har  of  the  Devil;  who  plays  a 
principal  part  in  the  landscapes  and  legends  of 
the  country.  Thus,  there  is  the  DmTs  Jump, 
in  the  Hannon  valley ;  a  sort  of  Cornish  Valley 
of  Books,  witli  a  stream  brawling  through  it  in 
a  seri«0  of  cascades.  There  is  the  BwiP^  Fryinkg 
jRtm;  a  eoiioos  hollow  near  Cayewith.  There 
is  also  the  DeviFs  Sdhm,  «ear  the  Lizard;  4 


chasm  in  which  the  air,  disengaged  by  the 
waves,  is  compressed,  and  forced  out  through  a 
hole  called  the  DeviVs  Post  Office.  A  current  of 
air  will  suddenly  tear  a  letter  from  an  out- 
stretched hand;  and,  imless  the  correspondent 
runs  away  like  a  runaway-knock,  he  will  have 
an  answer  dashed  in  his  teeth,  which  he  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  may  have  to  munch 
a  crust.  Then,  at  Helston,  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  Devil  once  set  out  for  an 
excursion  in  Cornwall,  and  traversed  the  land, 
playing  with  a  stone ;  but  unluckily  for  him  he 
met  St.  Michael,  who  gave  him  such  a  soimd 
beating,  that  the  Devil  absconded,  dropping  the 
stone  in  his  flight,  and  the  town  got  its  name 
from  having  been  built  on  this  foundation. 
Then  it  is  said,  that  the  Devil  o|ice  came  across 
from  France,  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  smugglers ; 
but  just  as  he  reached  the  cliff  near  K3rnance, 
the  string  of  his  apron  broke,  the  stones  with 
which  it  was  filled  tumbled  out,  and  the  Devil 
fled  in  despair.  The  country  people  point  out 
the  stones  to  fiiis  day.  The  Devil,  in  fiict, 
always  figures  under  comical  circumstances  in 
Cornwall.  Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in 
Cornwall  a  wicked  giant  called  TregeatgU ;  and 
for  his  iniquity,  his  mansion  was  suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  Dogmary  Pool — a  lake  890  feet  above 
tiie  sea,  and  a  mile  round — while  his  park  was 
transformed  into  tiie  Bodmin  Moors.  The 
Devil,  it  would  seem,  however,  has  no  fellow- 
feeling  for  workers  of  iniquity;  for,  it  is  said, 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  dip  out  the  lake 
with  a  limpet-shell,  and  make  a  rope  with 
sand.  Sometimes  the  Devil  amuses  himself  by 
hunting  Tregeagle ;  but  he  has  hitherto  always 
contrived  to  escape  by  superior  fleetness  of  heel, 
and  by  thrusting  his  head  into  the  window  of 
the  church  at  St.  Eoche,  fifteen  nules  off!  The 
people  wiU  tell  you  that  they  have  heard  Tre- 
geagle muttering, ''  'Tis  broke  again,"  as  his  rope 
of  sand  has  fallen  to  pieces ;  and  been  startled 
by  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  cracking  of  whijie, 
as  Tregeagle  has  ridden  in  Ms  carriage  at  tiiie 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  that  they  have  eren 
seen  him  pass  by  in  a  flame  of  fire.  In  Corn- 
wall they  believe  as  devoutly  in  the  iniquities  o£ 
Tregeagle,  as  they  do  in  the  virtues  of  fish,  tin, 
and  copper. 

Strange  as  it  may  se^n,  more  money  is  lost 
than  won  in  Cornish  mining.  More  money  is 
put  into  the  eartii  in  the  shape  of  labour,  lim- 
ber, and  machinery,  i^an  is  got  out  of  it  in  tin 
and  copper.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  we  r^[>eaty 
are  a  losing  speculation  taken  in  the  ^ump.  But^ 
then,  there  are  great  prizes  amongst  the  general 
losses ;  and  people  are  not  so  e«^y  warned  by- 
loss  as  tempted  by  gain.  What  if  Thomas 
Saunders  Cave  did  lose  192,000/.  in  the  Mara- 
zion  Mines,  did  not  Joshua  Bowemake  168,000/. 
out  of  Old  CrinniB  ?  Did  he  not  do  this  9&et 
all  the  other  shareholders  had  abandoned  h&t  ■ 
(for  a  mine  is  a  lady  in  Comidi  vomaciihikr)— «• 
"  »ot  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ?"    Aye,  wis  ke 
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not  able,  into  ^  bargain,  to  spend  20,000/.  in  | 
beating  off  the  fellows  who  wanted  to  share  his 
Inek  ?    We  ourselves  once  refused  to  accept  as 
a  gift  two  shares  in  a  Beron  mine,  &om  a  Mend 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  liability :  another 
friend,  who,   more  venturesome,  accepted   the 
risk,  tells  us  that  he  is  now  receiving  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3,500  per  cent,  on  the  two  pounds 
sterling  paid ;  and  on  looking  into  the  Mining 
last,  with  a  sigh   for  a  little  fortune  literally 
thrown  away,  we  find  them  quoted  at  446/.  We 
name  no  names ;  but  "  this  is  authentic,''  as  the 
Telegraph  says,  when  telling  something  astound- 
ing. 'Who,  that  has  it,  would  not  risk  a  pound 
or  five,  or  even  a  hundred,  for  the  barest  chance 
of  winning  a  prize  like  this  ?    And  so,  when 
simple  clergymen  buried  in  the  country,  and 
foolish  old  maids  living  in  Bath,  hear  of  such 
things,  they  rush  into  Wheal  Fortune,  not  per- 
sonally, indeed,  but  by  their  golden  representa- 
tives.   It  never  occurs  to  them  that  if  the  lode 
were  really  so  rich  as  it  secqis  from  the  glittering 
"  eyes  of  me  mine*' — the  false,  wrecker's  light — 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  selling  shares  at 
all ;  for  to  dig  good  ofe  is  to  dig  coined  money ; 
they  never    suspect    that   the  sharp    Cornish 
Copper  Captain  may  just  want  money  enough  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  good  in  the  mine — to 
determine  whether  he  shall  sell  or  buy  shares. 
A  Comishman  seldom  ii^vests  much  in  a  specu- 
lation except  his  time.     The  owner  of  the  soil 
invests  by  granting  a  sett,  at  a  rent :  if  the  mine 
turns  out  well,  he  has  a  royalty — if  ill,  compen- 
sation for  the  ill-usage  of  lus  land.    The  Captain 
gets  his  salary,  even  if  he  gets  no  ore  for  those 
who  pay  it.     If  a  Comishman  really  invests 
money  in  a  speculation  affair,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  to  be  made  purser — an   office  for 
which  he  is  highly  fitted,  of  course,  being  always 
on  the  spot ;  and  though  he  loses  a  little  on  lus 
shares,  fie  will  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  drop- 
pings of  the  thirty  tons  of  candles  burnt — from 
the  shavings  of  the  thousand  loads  of  timber  used 
— ^from  the  dust  of  the  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  blown  away — from  the  coal,  rope, 
iron,  oil,  leather,  and  other  things  which  go  down 
to  the  mine.     The  adventurers  being  generally 
men  with  more  money  than  wit,  and  the  miners 
certainly   having  more  wit  than  money,  they 
suit  each  other  exactly.     The  Cornish  have  a 
saying  amongst   themselves,   that  "there  are 
only   two   classes  of  people  in  the  coimtry — 
Lnnnimers   and  Comishmen :"   the  former  find 
money,  and  the  letter  spend  it.     The  Cornish- 
man's  mine  is  elsewhere  than  in  Cornwall — ^in 
&ct,   in   the  capitalist's  pocket.      He  knows, 
from  experience,  that  it  is  easier  to  put  **  tin" 
into  a  mine,  than  get  tin  out  of  it ;   and,  there- 
fore, though  he  is  always  ready  to  sink  a  shaft, 
he  is  never  willing  to  sink  anything  else,  except 
truth;    and  this   he  does,   though  constantly 
chewing  one  of  the  few  morsels  of  his  language 
whicl)  time  has  not  devoured  for  him — Gwir  y^ 
orhyn  y  Byd — truth  against  all  tfee  world  I 


What  Brittany  is  to  France,  Cornwall  is  to 
England — almost  a  foreign  country.-  Indeed, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
features  of  the  two  districts,  and  also  between 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  Though  the 
Cornish  have  lost  their  language,  yet  the  few 
words  which  remaiorare  similar  to  Welsh ;  and 
the  Welsh  and  the  Bretons  can  understand  each 
other.  Cornwall  is  the  undiscovered  county  of 
England ;  and  the  few  travellers  who  wander  so 
far  west,  are  invariably  put  down  as  buyers  or 
sellers  of  mining  shares,  or,  it  may  be,  by  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  for  quack-doctors.  The 
people  cannot  comprehend  travelling  for  pleasure 
any  more  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  t^en  all  in  all, 
England  does  not  contain  a  more  interesting  dis- 
trict than  Cornwall  within  her  world  of  beauty. 
Moimtain,  river,  lake,  coast,  moor,  landscapes  of 
touching  beauty,  are  found  jningled  together; 
and  then  there  are  the  stupendous  works  of  the 
mines,  and  that  richer  mine  still,  a  primitive 
people — "diamonds  in  the  rough."  For  l^e 
lover  of  scenery,  there  are  beautiftil  rivers,  the 
Tamar,  the  Fowey,  and  Loo-pool,  Brown  Willy, 
and  Bough  Tar,  wd  the  solemn  granite-strewed 
moors,  p^ii^ted,  here  and  there,  with  the  yellow 
furze  brake,  so  bleak,  desolate,  and  awful,  ^at 
few  can  be  tempted  to  inhabit  them  even  by  a 
gift  of  land;  and  again,  the  Land's  End,  all 
England  behind,  all  the  world  before  you — not 
merely  a  sea  view,  but  the  view  of  a  sea  in  its 
magnificent  immensity.  For  the  geologist,  the 
mines  and  the  remains  of  incalculable  antiquity 
— of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  the  Cheese- 
wring,  the  Giant's  Punch-Bowl,  and  Kitchen,  and 
more  than  one  great  Logan  —  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  unseen  elements,  not  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  Tolmen,  a  Cornish  pebble,  weigh- 
ing only  750  tons'.  For  the  archaeologist,  Tin- 
tagel  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Xing  Arthur, 
round  which  many  a  tradition  still  hnygers ;  and 
Eestormel,  seat  of  the  proud  luid  potent  Eari 
of  Cornwall ;  and  the  lost  church  of  Perranza- 
buloe ;  and  noble  churches  richly  adorned  with 
glowing  windows  and  deUcate  tracery,  which, 
buried  in  this  distant  spot,  escaped  the  reach  of 
iconocl^tic  hai^ds.  And  then,  for  the  brain- 
sick man,  there  is  St.  Michael's  Mount,  replete 
with  strange  %iemories,  now  famous  for  picnics ; 
and  quaint  towns,  with  lanes  intertwining  like 
a  pot  of  eels,  and  dear  to  the  admirers  of  pictu- 
resque filth  and  rudeness ;  and  magnificent  sea- 
clif^  and  deep  bays,  jGrom  whence  a  hundred 
red-sailed  fishing-vessels  put  to  sea  in  the  golden 
sunset,  returning  with  the  freshness  of  the  mxan- 
ing ;  and  velvet  sands  innocent  of  a  fashionable 
bonnet  or  a  bathing-machine.  Here  may  the 
poor  pilgrim  of  life,  fainting  with  consump- 
tion, breathe  an  air  mild  as  that  of  the  south  and 
purer,  beneath  skies  as  brilliant  yet  not  so 
fierce,  and  refresh  his  sunken  eye  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  tender  flowers  blooming  out 
jof  doors.  Here,  too,  may  the  stout  holiday 
I  Qilpii]LS  tramp  alopg  the  ^igh-fea4t  ^v^^  ^^  ^^ 
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sneers  of  the  over-dressed  gent,  who  drives  his 
team  past ;  nor  will  he  be  turned  away  fix)ni  the 
hotel,  because  he  is  dusty  and  may  be  poor.  To 
be  sure,  when  the  wind  blows  in  Cornwall,  it 
doeahlow ;  no  Favbnian  gales.  As  an  old  Salt  once 
said  to  us,  "Every  man  then  requires  two 
men  to  hold  his  hair  on  hi^  head."  You  must 
also  look  out  for  showers,  as  weU  as  for  squalls ; 
but  you  will  soon  discover  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  "a  Comishman  can  bear  a  shower 
every  day  and  two  on  Sunday ;"  it  is  easy  come, 


and  go.  And  then,  you  are  sure  of  a  friendly 
greeting  ijom  every  one  you  meet  in  lonely 
places ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  visitors  are  scarce. 
Whoever  you  are,  your  fellow-creature  will  look 
kindly  in  your  face,  and,  with  the  fiuniliarity 
of  a  Mend,  say,  or  rather  sing,  "  Wheare  be 
gaing,  strioiger  ?"  And  then,  if  you  are  in  tiie 
vein,  prepare  for  an  outpour  about — that  whidi, 
like  hake  pie,  had  better  be  enjoyed  in  the 
country. 


THE    PATH    OF    ROSES. 


A   NOVELLETE — BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "THE  LOVES   OF    AN   APOTHECARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


UMBRELLAS  TO  HEKD. 


The  rain  was  most  uncompromising.  It  deli- 
vered itself  in  close,  continuous  and  penetrating 
threads,  woven  across  and  across  by  gusts  from 
the  east  and  puffs  from  the  north ;  and  people 
hurried  about  like  mice  in  a  dreadful  trap  of 
wire  gauze.  Long  before  the  dull  grey  night 
had  withdrawn  a  shade  or  two,  and  become  dull 
grey  morning,  the  pitiless  drizzle  began;  and 
when  the  day  darkened  into  evening,  still  fell 
the  rain,  ever  so  dense  and  ever  so  cold.  Cur- 
tains through  which  streamed  comfortable  light 
and  warmth  were  drawn  aside ;  and  Emily, 
looking  with  hopeless  glances  from  the  dun  sky 
to  the  dark  earth,  remembered  her  mercies,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  Frederick  could  come  in  a 
hackney-coach.  While  as  for  poor  little  Mary — 
threading  her  needle  for  the  thousand-and-second 
time  that  day,  she  pricked  her  fingers  as  she 
remembered  that  John  had  absolutely  no  um- 
brella— as  she  remembered  the  pains  she  had 
been  at  to  get  up  the  old  frock,  and  all  that  she 
might  look  nice  when  she  Vent  out  with  him 
the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  Tradespeople 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  told  their 
wives  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  many 
more  Saturdays,  they  would  apply  for  parochial 
relief.  Passengers  shivered  under  their  um- 
brellaa,  as,  with  swift  short  paces,  thfy  flitted  like 
forlorn  ghosts  along  the  pavements,  while  the 
pavements  themselves,  flooded  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  shiver  in  the  light  that  struggled 
from  street-lamp  and  shop. 

But  nobody — ^perhaps  nothing — shivered  with 
such  complete  success  as  a  certain  thin  and  small 
old  man,  who,  so  far  as  age  went,  was  not  so 
old  as  he  looked  by  nearly  a  third ;  and,  as  far 
as  umbrellas  went,  laboured  under  a  superfluity 
of  them.  With  five  or  six  of  various  colours 
and  sizes  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  he  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Whitefriars  Bridge,  and  sent 
forth  his  thin  old  voice  upon  the  night  like  the 
very  spirit  of  the  drizzle.  His  incantations  were 
t^iese:  "  Strong  um'wUa  fbr  a  shillin !"  and  "  A 


shillin  for  a  strong  silk  umrella!"  alternately 
repeated.  But  of  what  avail  were  his  enchant- 
ments ?  They  were  lost,  and  of  no  avail.  The 
charmer  was  very  feeble,  very  tired,  and,  to 
tell  one  of  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  kept 
strictly  en  families  rather  hungry.  He  would 
have  said,  peckish:  hungry  is  a  word  which 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Wolf 
seldom  admit.  Our  umbrella  man's  voice,  there- 
fore, was  not  strong ;  it  reached  few  ears ;  and 
even  they  were  heedless  of  the  fact  that  strong 
silk  umbrellas  were  going  for  a  shilling.  Still 
he  chants  the  announcement.  A  shelterless 
figure  beats  up  the  road,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
— apparently  that  he  might  steer  better  with 
his  elbows,  and  his  head  thrust  forward  as  if  to 
bore  his  way  through.  "  Strong  um'rella  for  a 
shillin,"  falters  the  vendor.  The  head  continues 
its  course ;  tacking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  heedless  of  all  distress 
signals,  it  beats  steadily  through  the  storm 
under  a  press  of  coat- collar :.  and  the  voice  of 
Old  Umbrellas  goes  down  the  cold  wind,  and 
gets  woven  in  with  the  melancholy  rain.  And 
so  on. 

Church  clocks  sulkily  told  the  hour.  They 
declared  it  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  ten  o'clock  it 
was.  But  the  old  man,  to  keep  his  heart  up, 
said  to  himself  that  there  was  an  excellent 
chance  yet  of  disposing  of  a  strong  edlk  um- 
brella ;  for  it  was  early,  and  the  multitude  of 
passengers  had  scarcely  decreased.  And,  in  feet, 
at  that  moment  another  unsheltered  head,  thrust 
out  exactly  like  the  former,  bore  down  towards 
him,  evidently  with  intentions.  "  Only  a  shillin 
for  a  strong  um'rella.  Buy  one,  Sir?"  con- 
tinued the  anxious  old  man — thinking  he  had 
detected  a  purchaser.  * '  Cuss  your  umberellas !  ** 
replied  the  undeviating  head. 

The  umbrellas  had  been  cursed  before.  The 
old  man  himself  had  been  damned  a  great  num- 
ber of  times :  and  he  accepted  that  sort  of  thing 
with  his  profession.  He  was  used  to  it,  indeed, 
when  to  the  world  he  v^as  Harper  and  Co., 
coachmakers,  of  Long-acre.  But  on  this  ooeft- 
sion  he  retreated  all  abashed  and  ashamed  tf 
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himself.  For  several  minutes  after  that,  the  old 
man  suffered  the  people  of  Babylon  to  pour 
themselves  awaj,  without  asserting  his  mission. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  hardened  heart,  or  of  par- 
ticolarly  stiff  neck ;  and  he  felt  the  rebuke. 
It  felly  indeed,  with  a  numbing  effect  on  his 
weary  old  nerves ;  he  began  to  feel  that  perhaps 
the  head  was  right,  and  that  he  had  no  business 
to  keep  bawling  out  there  in  a  manner  certainly 
not  respectable,  when  it  was  clear  nobody 
wanted  him  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  might  be  much 
more  to  his  credit  to  go  home.  He  even  began 
to  act  upon  this  feeling;  and  had  stooped  to 
gather  up  precisely  the  same  number  of  articles 
he  had  laid  down  four  hours  before,  when  a  very 
small  woman  with  an  exceedingly  large  market 
basket  before  her,  and  (proportionately  speaking) 
a  still  larger  husband  behind  her,  stopped  before 
him. 

•'Well!  How  much?"  inquired  the  Httle 
woman,  rallying  all  her  forces  round  the  um- 
brella man  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

**  One  shilling,  ma'am !  "  feebly  responded  the 
enemy. 

"Oh!  Eediclus!  Give  you  sebmpence!" 
She  perceived,  with  the  glance  of  a  practised 
matron  and  housekeeper,  the  exact  disadvantages 
of  her  opponent,  and  accordingly  brought  all 
her  forces  into  the  field  at  once.  **  Oome,  now ! 
Give  you  sebmpence ! " 

"Really,  ma'am!"  replied  Old  Umbrellas, 
endeavouring  to  gain  time,  and  retreating  behind 
his  trenches,  "  thaf  s  too  low.  It  cost  me  six- 
pence 'fore  ever  I  touched  it  with  a  tool.  Did, 
indeed,  ma'am.     Say  ten ! " 

"  Come  on,  Bill !  "  said  the  small  woman  with 
disgust,  addressing  her  ponderous  husband,  and 
b^an  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  a  mere  feint  to 
alarm  the  foe. 

"  Say  nine,  then !  "  taken  off  his  guard. 
"  Shan't  say  a  faird'n  more'n  sebm."     It  was 
the  final  charge. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  huge  husband, 
'wlio,  with  a  leg  of  pork  dependent  over  his 
ehoulder  and  an  unwonted  cigar  excoriating  his 
tongue,  had  hitherto  employed  himself  as  a 
corps  of  observation,  brought  himself  into  the 
field.  "  You  take  it,  guv'nor ! "  cried  he,  heavily 
nodding  and  winking  in  rear  of  his  intrepid  ally. 
"  You  take  it,  guv'nor!" 

Old  Umbrellas  was  overpowered  by  the  nod- 
ding and  winking,  and  gave  in. 

"  Here,  Mrier!"  added  William,  as  he  took 
possession  of  the  umbrella,  "I  got  the  hapence." 
He  had  been  looking  on  while  the  affair  lasted 
aB  attentively  as  he  could,  for  we  must  consider 
&  large  portion  of  his  thoughts  was  occupied  in 
suranging  curses  on  the  cigar  he  still  insisted 
cox  smoking — and  he  had  discerned  in  the  um- 
IxreiDa  man  what  the  poor  are  usually  quick  to 
detect  and  never  slow  to  appreciate,  the  signs  of 
•'  better  days."  It  was  on  this  account  that  he 
liAd  taken  upon  himself  to  conclude  his  wife's 
bargnin 


But  that  piquant  little  woman  was  not  to  be 
deceived.  "  Now,  you  Bill !"  remonstrated  she 
in  a  compound  tone,  "you've  been  and  give 
more'n  sebm !" 

The  traitor  took  a  step  forward  and  blushed. 
"Never  mind,  Mrier,"  fdtered  the  unhappy  man, 
"  I've  been  a  noticin  of  our  little  boy  lately;  and 
I  think  it  werry  likely  he'U  be  a  ole  umberella 
man.     So  you  take  it  out  of  he .'" 

And,  in  feet,  on  counting  the  pieces,  old  Harper 
found  that  they  amounted  to  tenpence-half- 
penny :  the  exact  amount  of  change  our  lux- 
urious stonecutter  had  received  from  the  lovely 
and  fascinating  young  creature  in  blue  who 
keeps  the  cigar  shop  round  the  comer. 

The  cloclw  now  struck  eleven ;  upon  which 
Harper  glanced  once  more  at  the  proceeds  of  the 
evening,  dropped  it  with  extraordinary  care- 
lessness into  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  return 
home.  It  suddenly  seemed  to  him  that,  good< 
fortune  or  HI,  it  was  all  of  no  consequence. 
Whatever  the  cause,  for  the  first  time  he  looked 
upon  tenpenoe-hal^enny  without  an  emotion. 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  bright, 
unselfish  days  of  youth  had  passed  away,  he  felt 
that  money  really  was  dross.  As  he  tried  to  urgo 
his  tired  feet  into  a  trot,  and  failed,  a  certain 
sore  and  ominous  sickness  fiooded  his  heart  with 
this  old  conviction:  you  cannot  carry  money 
with  you  to  the  grave.  Not  even  so  little  as 
tenpence.  You  cannot  carry  money  with  you 
to  tiie  grave. 

The  sentiment  is  trite  enough.  "We  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  with  particular  and  unc- 
tuous application  to  such  of  our  friends  as  are 
not  good  lenders.  Poor  old  Harper  had  often  used 
it, — ^thus,  and  in  reference  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual case  and  capability;  but  hitherto  there 
seemed  this  comfort  to  rereward — as  now  with 
you,  0  reader !  that  in  all  probability  he  had  a 
long  way  to  carry  it  before  he  eame  to  the  grave. 
How  happened  it,  then,  that  now  this  comfort 
seemed  to  be  taken  away  ?  He  knew  well  enough, 
ordinarily,  what  rain  and  cold  were ;  he  had 
made  his  bread  in  them  and  by  them  several  long 
years;  then  what  was  there  in  the  chill  drizzle 
of  that  April  night  to  wash  away  the  dim  and 
shadowy  bulwarks  which  life  ever  advances  to- 
wards Death?  And  the  tramping  of  horses' 
hoofs,  and  the  dripping  of  the  shower — ^where 
did  they  learn  the  laws  of  harmony,  that  they 
should  set  that  trite  piece  of  morals  to  music, 
and  chant  with  a  melancholy  fall  into  his  ears, 
continually,  continually,  that  you  cannot  carry 
money  to  the  grave?  Ot  of  all  the  angels  that 
whisper'  from  the  verge  of  Heaven,  who  so 
quaint  as  to  point  the  moral  of  Dives  with  the 
small  sum  of  tenpence  ? 

These  thoughts  trespassed  upon  the  man's 
mind  as  slowly  he  went  home ;  and  with  the 
spirit  of  childhood  returning  upon  him,  he  cau- 
tiously drew  the  coins  out  of  nis  pocket,  glanc- 
ing at  them  as  he  passed  under  a  lamp,  to  see 
what  he  could  make  out  of  it  t^iat  way.    Non 
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thing,  however,  was  to  he  made  out  of  it  that 
way,  nor  any  way ;  except  that  he  was  weary, 
and  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  feehle,  and 
in  spirit  altogether  hroken  down — now  with  a 
fiickness  within  him,  like  fire  choked  in  its  own 
great  smoke.  And  further,  this  was  to  be  made 
of  it :  if  he  could  not  carry  the  price  of  a  strong 
silk  umbrella  to  the  ^ave,  he  could  leave  it  on 
the  shelf  for  Charlie. 

Old  Umbrellas  neither  slackened  nor  hastened 
his  pace  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and 
dwelt  upon  it.  How  long  this  conclusion  had 
been  coming  to  him — ^how  often  the  meanings 
it  meant  had  gathered  their  clouds  under  his 
shabby  old  hat,  can  only  be  estimated,  perhaps, 
bv  the  number  of  penniless  days  he  had  lately 
sickened  through.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed 
reconciled  to  them  at  presentation,  with  all 
their  vagueness  and  strangeness, — jogging  home 
at  a  saa  mechanical  pace,  as  if  his  legs  were 
worked  by  a  crank  a-piece,  in  default  of  knees. 

His  course  was  shaped  to  what  is  called  in 
the  metropolis  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water. 
Speedily  quitting  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
old  man  bore  down  one  dark  street  and  up 
another  quite  as  dingy,  when  he  arrived  at 
home.  It  was  a  tall,  commodious  house,  and 
had  been  important  in  the  days  when  the  prim 
and  spindled  railings — ^reminding  one  of  au  his 
aunts  of  that  generation — were  new,  and  the 
great  extinguishers  on  each  side  the  doorway 
had  uses  for  society.  At  this  time,  however, 
not  even  the  doorway  had  any  uses  for  Um- 
brellas. He  resided  exclusively  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  his  way  thereto  was  in  at  the  area-gate  and 
down  the  steps  of  the  area.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  he  returned  the  polite  "  good  evening*'  of 
his  landlord,  Mr.  Kiddle,  (who  stood  at  the  door 
listening  wdth  irrepressible  emotion  to  the  re- 
treating sound  of  "  Beer,  oh !")  the  cranks 
worked  him  down  the  laddei^  and  lifting  the 
latch,  old  Harper  was  at  home. 

No  matter  that  th^  carpet  was  of  sand,  and 
the  hearthrug  very  like  a  sack.  No  matter  that 
the  chairs  had  suffered  indiscriminate  amputa- 
tion, or  that  the  cat  had  turned  her  back  upon  a 
flre  it  was  not  worth  her  while  to  wink  at. 
Nevertheless,  here  was  home.  A  candle  burning 
on  the  table,  cast  dim  and  melancholy  looks  on 
the  departing  fire,  like  a  widow — sad  in  weeds 
of  wick  and  abandoned  in  tallowy  tears.  There 
was  also  a  boy  asleep  by  the  hearth.  Harper 
observed  these  things  as  he  entered ;  and  ere  he 
deposited  his  unsold  wares  in  their  accustomed 
comer,  addressed  himself  to  the  dip  with  a  com- 
fortable application  of  the  snuffers ;  whereupon 
the  poor  thing  revived,  and  evidently  felt  much 
better.  He  then  returned  to  mend  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  and  looked  at  it. 

At  that  same  time,  but  miles  and  miles  away 
among  the  coal  fields  of  the  north,  a  miner  sat 
and  looked  at  the  fire  too.  Like  old  Harper, 
he  saw  faces  in  it.  In  the  dim  perspective  of 
the  fire,  in  its  dull  yed  heart,  he  spied  his  brother 


Mark's  hce,  and  the  faces  of  Abrjn  and  Joe ; 
nearer  and  brighter,  he  saw  the  six-year  old  face 
of  his  own  little  girl  Martha ;  and  the  light 
fiickered  over  all  these  faces  and  made  them 
alive.  A  ruddy  glow  breathed  over  tiiem, 
making  them  look  bright ;  and  the  miner  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  and  all  who  were  known 
by  those  faces  (and  it  was  all  hs  knew  them  by) 
played  together  among  the  saha^tis  of  ashes 
which  surrounded  the  pit's  mouth.  A  shadow 
disfigured  the  countenance  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  miner  recognised  the  identical  black  eye  he 
had  branded  Abrm  with,  when  he  fit  him  with 
one  hand.  But  the  smile  elicited  by  this  appa- 
rition— a  smile  certainly  not  so  melancholy  as  a 
moral  man  might  desire — scarce  darkened  upon 
the  miner's  lips  when  the  faces  in  the  fire  grew 
older;  and  suddenly  they  all — Mark's,  and 
Joe's,  and  Abrm's,  and  that  of  his  own  dear 
little  girl,  were  swept  with  a  swift  agony,  bo- 
came  grey  as  ashes,  then  dark  as  death.  The 
miner's  heart  also  seemed  to  crumble  to  ashes  as 
he  remembered  how  thus  they  were  all  blasted 
together  in  the  cruel  caverns  of  the  pit.  Wdl 
might  he  start  and  shiver — ^Hiough  of  course 
there  was  no  occasion  to  swear ;  for  were  not 
these  the  ghosts  of  the  foregone,  imprisoned  in 
the  coal,  and  now  first  released  ?  At  any  rate, 
who  could  know  that  story  better,  or  what 
mocking  devil  tell  it  better,  than  theeoal  fire  ? 

Well,  that  was  sad  enough;  yet  Harper, 
though  neither  starting  nor  trembling,  but  keep- 
ing his  eyes  calmly  fixed  upon  the  embers,  saw 
sadder  things  than  the  miner.  Pleasant  things, 
too,  some  of  them  were,  bearing  fragrance  in 
their  memory ;  but  fragrance  sickens  to  the  aek 
sense.  So  when  he  saw  the  little  old  parsonage, 
opposite  the  little  old  church,  both  of  which 
— because  they  had  so  often  seen  the  budding 
and  the  fallmg  leaves — ^because  they  had  so 
often  seen  out  the  old  play  of  '*  Cradle  and  Grave'' 
— ^because  they  had  had  so  many  beautiftd  bright 
faces  look  through  thei^  casements,  and  not  one 
that  did  not  grow  old,  and  pinched,  and  brown, 
and  fade  altogether  away — ^because  they  were 
tired  of  the  throbbing  of  so  many  hearts  that 
throbbed  all  alike,  and  ever  the  same — ^because, 
in  short,  they  were  so  old  and  none  would 
bury  them) — ^had  set  about  burying  thanselvte, 
and  were  already  sunk  a  few  feet  into  their  hig 
graves — ^when  he  saw  these,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  altogether  a  delightful  picture. 
Not  he.  And  then  his  mother,  with  her  fedr 
hair  and  soft  mouth,  came  into  the  porch  of 
the  parsonage,  where  repose^  the  shadow  of  tile 
church  weathercock  on  summer  afternoons :  she 
came  into  the  porch  of  the  parsonage,  looking 
for  her  children,  who  came  home  from  the  fields 
by  the  churchyard  path,  as  by  the  churchyard 
path  we  all  go  Home.  But  that  did  not  enhvcn 
the  scene  for  the  old  Umbrella-man.  Pic- 
turesque as  it  was  even  in  the  coak-^ic- 
turesque  as  it  must  have  been  to  any  «|ie 
looking  down  from  the  neighbouring  hjl^  to 
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see  her  children  run  across  the  road  to  the 
happy  mother,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
old  Harper,  gazing  down  into  the  past — that 
sad  valley  of  shadows.  Perhaps  for  this  reason. 
— ^He  was  once  one  of  the  children :  one  of  the 
little  ones  who  caught  sight  of  mother  as  they 
turned  the  comer  of  the  church,  and  ran  to  her, 
and  not  more  truly  went  down  into  the  house 
than  down  into  her  bosom  :  and  now,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  he  was  nothing  but  an  old  umbrella* 
man. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MsynsD. 
Between  the  kitchen,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  where,  in  cold  and  gloom,  old  Harper  sat, 
to  the  sonny  village  and  the  summer  day,  and 
little  Tom  Harper  going  home  with  field-spoils, 
the  vista  was  long  and  dark :  with  patches  of 
li^t,  indeed,  and  places  of  rest,  and  breaks  of 
golden  glade, — but  long  and  dark  nevertheless. 
Philosophers  and  county  poets  delight  in  cutting 
shcart  their  existence.  How  do  they  uplift  their 
eyes,  and  inquire  What  is  Life  ?  And  answer, 
that  it  is  ewrft  as  a  meteor,  passing  as  a  cloud ; 
evanescent  as  a  snow-flake  on  the  wing ;  a  rain- 
drop falling  to  the  ocean;  by  the  boldest  re- 
stnoted  to  a  moment's  space,  by  the  more  cheer- 
fhl  allowed  the  limits  of  an  April  day.  But 
then  they  measure  Time  by  Sleep.  They  know 
how  soon  their  score  of  years  may  be  slumbered 
away,  and  tiieir  watches  do  run  rapidly  down 
between  the  evening  and  the  morning.  But, 
alas !  not  every  suburban  philosopher,  or  poet,  is 
gifted  with  that  divinity  to  which,  if  a  thousand 
years  is  as  one  day,  a  day  is  equally  as  a  thou- 
sand years. 

The  miner  of  whom  something  has  been  said 
lived  bis  threescore  years,  good  Calendar  measure, 
not  more  nor  leps.  He  lived  for  himself;  did 
his  own  daily  duty ;  worked  as  long  as  possible ; 
slept  as  little  as  possible,  earned  as  much,  and 
dined  as  well,  and  drank  beer  as  often,  as  his 
BeigUxmrs ;  took  as  much  recreation  as  he  cared 
for,  and  died  his  own  way.  Umbrellas  had 
existed  twice  as  long,  and  bore  the  proofs  of  it. 
Had  he  not,  every  week  of  his  childhood,  whole 
Bumtlui  of  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  him — to 
say  nothing  of  toys  ?  Did  not  the  Day  Ibger 
long  in  the  beautiful  calm  of  his  mothers  home 
— stealing  many  an  hour  from  the  vicious,  the 
idle,  and  those  who  cared  not  for  them,  or 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  to  add  to 
^be  spring  morning,  or  summer  afternoon,  or 
sotnmnal  dusk,  or  winter  evening,  at  the  pious 
old  parsonage  ?  For  him,  he  had  laboured,  and 
siiffirBd,  and  consorted  with  suffering ;  he  had 
his  bitter  secrets,  and  not  a  &w  of  other  people's 
^-seereto  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  an  unquiet 
eooseience,  and  which  imposed  upon  him,  as  it 
were,  a  second  and  separate  existence,  apart 
frsn  bis  own. 

Old  Harptr — shabby  old  Harper! — ^he  even 
had  had  bis  love-aCur — a  regulter  affiiedr  too,  in 
all  his  yoQBg  heart  was  engaged  whe^ 


they  were  children  in  the  happy  village,  and  she 
wore  poking  white  sun-bonnets  to  school,  and 
walked  ashamed  of  the  length  of  her  legs — she 
was  so  tall  of  growth :  a  love-affair  which  be- 
came very  serious,  involved  his  happiness,  his 
fortunes,  wrecked  him,  buffeted  his  old  hull 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  cast  him  at  length  upon 
a  dismal  shore  of  old  umbrellas.  We  shall  see. 
In  the  course  of  aU  this,  he  had  found  his  way 
into  many  hearts,  good  and  bad ;  and,  more  than 
aU,  over  and  over  again  had  been  thrown  back 
upon  his  childhood — now  retreating  upon  it,  in 
sheer  afflight,  now  for  succour ;  and  then  when 
circumstance  seemed  tired  of  baffling  him,  and 
a  hope  appeared  that  he  might  *^  try  again." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  county  poets 
know  what  that  is?  Whether,  having  come 
through  the  sloughs  of  some  big  sin,  or  some 
fiery  furnace  of  sorrow,  Laura  or  the  Directors 
of  liie  Polytechnic  Institution  ever  sat  down  for 
rest  on  the  hither  side,  and  beheld  the  innocent 
days  reposing  in  their  own  golden  atmosphere 
beyond,  rose,  and  wrestled  with  their  angels  till 
they  got  taken  back  again  ? — ^woke  one  morning 
to  nna  themselves  there — (so  told  them  the  con- 
tent of  their  hearts) — and  travelled  joyfully  all 
that  day  and  the  next  in  the  begin-again  path ; 
and  the  next  morning  despaired  to  find  &em- 
selves  already  strayed  as  far  away  as  ever  ?  Like 
old  John  Bunyan. 

But  the  poking  sun-bonnet.  Let  us  say  no 
more  of  the  church,  or  the  parsonage  over  the 
way.  The  weathercock  of  the  one  shall  still 
steal  its  shadow  into  the  porch  of  the  other  of  a 
summer  afternoon ;  but  what  then  may  be  the 
subject  of  gossip  between  them— even  whether 
it  be  of  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  whom  we 
know — this  shall  we  not  guess.  Nor  how  the 
sacred  stories  that  might  be  related  by  the  house 
sanctified  to  Heaven  might  compare  with  the 
human  stories  that  have  been  done  in  the  other 
house,  sanctified  by  household  fires  and  the 
coming  and  departing  breath  of  Life.  Perhaps 
those  who  see  the  old  building  pulled  down  will 
realise  how  great  such  a  sanctity  may  be ;  and 
bow  in  reverence  before  that  majesty  of  Life 
which  even  leaves  a  presence  on  the  barren  walls. 

Crump,  a  thiok-slunned  soul,  paused  before  a 
demolition  for  City  improvements  and  eligible 
building  materials.  The  outer  veil,  the  front 
wall  of  the  house  was  down;  he  could  only 
guess  where  the  windows  had  bee^;  and  the^ 
were  the  chambers  of  the  house  open  and  bared 
to  common  gaze.  Ifay,  ceilings  and  partitions 
were  also  gone;  they  were  alrc^uly  bom  anew  as 
materials ;  and  all  that  remained  to  denote  the 
rooms  were  certain  patches  of  papered  plaster, 
strongly  defined  by  lines  of  bare  brick,  with 
here  and  there  a  flight  of  stairs  desperately 
clinging  to  the  walls.  At  the  flrst  glance  Crump 
stopped,  and  immediately  &lt  a  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  his  ears,  as  if  he  were  peejnng  throngh  a 
key-hole;  or  as  if  he  had  come  prying  while 
coarse  inquisit(Nrs  were  tearing  away  the  raiment 
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from  a  woman's  bosom,  to  reveal  her  secrets  and 
to  make  her  ashamed.  The  thick-skinned  sool 
felt  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  having  taken  off 
its  hat — ^awkwardly,  a  lout  of  a  soul — as  Crump 
looked  upon  the  desperate  stairs.  He  first  be- 
gan to  see,  as  they  hung  there  naked  and  embar- 
rassed, that  if  he  wanted  to  behold  the  natural 
mind  of  men  or  women  on  their  faces,  he  should 
meet  them  unperceived  upon  the  stairs;  that 
children  sing  upon  the  stairs ;  and  maidens  sigh 
upon  the  stairs ;  and  stem  men  frown  upon  the 
stairs ;  and  that  happy  young  wives  let  loose  the 
light  of  their  joy,  otherwhere  so  well  contained, 
as  they  ascend  or  descend  in  the  shadow  of  these 
narrow  walls.  Then  straightway  did  Crump 
perceive  the  stair  of  the  ruin  he  was  blushing  at 
tremble,  as  with  consciousness  of  giving  up  the 
secrets  of  the  shame&ced  girl  whose  mask 
of  innocence  dropped  every  evening  to  the 
threshold  of  the  parlour  below,  where  her  happy 
old  fiither  had  not  quite  smoked  his  pipe 
out, — going  wearily  up  with  her  fallen  fece, 
wilhi  ^e  heaviness  of  age  added  to  each  little 
slipper,  and  shivering  in  the  cold  secrets  she 
drew  closer  about  her  breast.  Of  the  mother 
coming  down  with  her  sacred  grief  after  a  little 
white  coffin.  Of  the  grey-haired  old  wife 
coming  down  after  a  bigger  one  and  a  black  one, 
containing  her  grey-haired  old  husband, — looking 
at  it  with  her  eyes,  and  with  her  heart  seeing  a 
bold,  strong  youth,  in  curly  brown  locks,  who 
was  never  ashamed  of  bringing  her  funny  little 
birdcages  in  broad  daylight,  or  of  producing 
fix)m  his  pockets  for  her,  in  presence  of  all  the 
company,  pretty  ridiculous  skeins  of  wool  to 
make  sHppers  of.  Of  slow  City  men  going  up 
in  dreadfiil-beautiful  confusion  to  see  the  baby 
that  nurse  had  just  told  them  about.  Of  poor 
fftthers  going  to  see  if  there  was  not  something 
to  sell  to  buy  little  Dick  some  breakfast  before  | 
he  went  to  work  next  morning.  Of  pretty 
mothers  going  to  see  if  the  cat  (which  was  no- 
where else  to  be  found)  had  not  poked  its  head 
right  into  the  baby's  mouth,  after  the  manner 
of  cats  where  there  are  young  mothers  and  an 
old  wife's  tale.  Secrets  of  guUt,  of  gladness,  of 
shame,  of  remorse,  of  love,  of  poverty,  of 
sorrow :  all  these  came  struggling  unwillingly 
from  out  the  footmarks  on  a  single  stairway, 
when  the  walls  were  down  and  daj^ness  lay  on 
them  no  longer.  Crump  could  not  stand  it. 
Did  he  not  f&el  that  it  was  all  too  sacred  for  him 
to  pry  into  or  deliberate  }  "Was  it  fair  to  inquire 
into  things  which,  by  compromise  with  Death, 
it  was  understood  on  all  hands  ought  to  be 
baried  and  forgotten  ?  But  for  all  that  Crump 
could  not  avoid  turning  his  attention  to  the 
square  patches  of  paperhanging  (so  little  they 
looked)  pondering  the  patterns  as  if  they  were 
the  hieroglyphs  of  a  dead  language,  and  won- 
dering what  mysteries  they  would  unfold  if  any 
one  could  decipher  them. 

These  impressions  Crump  pathetically  related 
to  his  wife  that  evening,  when  he  got  l^ome. 


"Ah!"  replied  the  excellent  woman,  "I 
thought  you  had  been  in  the  muck  and  dirt 
somewhere !    Really,  your  linen ** 

Says  the  Editor,  "  "Weave  a  little  more  fan 
into  your  stories,  if  you  please,  young  fellow ; 
and  a  little  less  phiiosophising. '  Says  the 
Editor's  lady,  "  You  are  such  a  duU  man."  So 
the  poking  sun-bonnet. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  comical  in  it ; 
not  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  was  a  comical  child — 
with  her  soft  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  kindly 
forehead,  and  heavy  hair;  or  that  it  was  the 
Jun  of  the  thing  which  older  people  laughed 
over,  when  they  observed  the  queer,  wise,  quiet 
affection  which  subsisted  between  her  and  Htde 
Tom  Harper.  It  was  not  quite  so  comical  as 
people  did  think,  to  see  how  they  used  to  make 
ridiculous  little  presents  to  each  other ;  and  how 
they  used  to  steal  away  together  to  the  quietest 
lane,  to  the  widest  common,  to  the  most  leafy 
copse,  and  find  big  nuts  for  each  other  or  tlie 
ripest  berry.  Joskin,  gentleman  fiumer,  bee- 
haw'd  at  a  tremendous  rate  when  he  came  upon 
the  children  one  warm  July  evening,  as  they  sat 
in  that  same  deep  copse  with  the  brook  running 
through  it;  and  saw  the  parson's  aon  going 
softly  to  the  brook  with  a  dockleaf,  and  coining 
back  yet  more  softly  with  the  leaf  full  of  water; 
and  how  Charlotte  sat  still  with  wide  lap,  like 
a  sultan's  daughter,  put  her  hands  behind  her, 
and  threw  back  her  hair,  and  uplifted  her 
mouth  while  young  Tom  reverently  held  the 
water  to  her  lips ;  and  how  she  looked  in  his 
face  all  the  whUe,  and  so  very  beautifdlly  said, 
"Thank  you,  dear  Tom."  "Lord!"  cried  tJie 
gentleman  fiirmer  with  his  nose  through  tiie 
bushes,  "lookee  here!  They're  sweetheartun, 
to  be  sure!  Why  Master  Tummas!  "Why, 
Charlotte  Weird'n !  what  he  ye  do-un  here  just 
so  sloy  as  a  rabbut !"  And  Lord !  what  fan  it 
was  to  see  them  start,  and  turn  so  red,  and 
slink  away!  But  it  was  not  so  comical  as 
Joskin  said  it  was,  when  he  went  home  and  told 
the  dairymaids. 

It  may  be  averred  with  equal  truth  that  the 
ladies  of  the  village  saw  no  fun  in  Charlottei's 
growing  so  beautiftil,  as  day  by  day  she  did ;  in 
the  grace  of  her  figure;  in  the  proud  air  whicdi 
was  the  natural  adjunct  of  her  person  and  not 
of  pride ;  in  the  fitct  that  she  grew  as  moc^ 
in  goodness  as  in  grace,  and  was  ionooent,  and 
merry,  and  wise,  and  was  already  loved  at  tiic 
parsonage  as  a  daughter.  And  how  she  left  fiic 
village,  and  why  she  left  the  village,  and  what 
came  of  the  journey — ^there  was  notiiing  ▼o^y 
comical  in  that  either,  was  there,  Umbrellaa  r 
Eh  ?    We  poke  him  in  Hie  ribs. 

Why  how  much  swifter  is  the  old  man's 
memory  than  our  storytelling?  While  we  hsve 
only  seen  Charlotte  out  of  flomplicity  and  sim* 
bonnets,  into  what  has  not  old  Harper  seen  her  ? 
While  we  have  only  seen  her  emerge  ftx>m  ehild- 
hood,  to  take  Tom's  place  in  the  arms  of  him 
mother,  an4  from  thence  among  the  "pofpfSmm 
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Mattered  at  the  gate  of  the  downVard  path — 
the  roey  path ! — ^that  neyer  had  a  turning,  the 
ombrella  man  has  travelled  through  every  stage 
of  the  story.  Not  an  hour  has  passed  since  he 
b^;an,  and  yet  it  is  plain  from  the  travel  marks 
on  his  &ce  tiiat  he  has  already  traversed  every 
step  of  a  hard  path  now  more  than  twenty  years 
long.  To  him,  then,  upon  emergency,  a  day 
may  be  as  a  thousand  years;  and  though  lire 
may  ride  out  the  tempest  years  by  the  score,  in 
one  hour  her  anchors  may  all  come  home. 

The  fire  is  nearly  out;  and  the  play,  there 
fore,  nearly  over.  Only  in  one  comer  of  the 
grate  the  embers  burned  fiercely;  but  how  in 
that  one  comer  must  the  figures  conjured  up  by 
the  old  man's  fevered  fimcy  congregate,  to  cause 
him  to  stare  so  earnestly,  as  if  in  the  coaJs  glowed 
the  last  scintillation  of  his  last  hope.  Alas,  to 
lock  at  him,  his  fire  also  is  nearly  out.  Ohly 
in  one  oomer  of  him — only  in  his  eyes,  the  fire 
still  bums  fiercely.  In  fact,  and  in  short,  the 
burden  of  his  troubles  and  trials,  of  many  days 
of  cold  and  wet,  of  humility  and  hunger,  is 
finally  down  upon  him.  With  a  little  more 
penetration  indeed,  or  a  little  more  fever  in  his 
veins,  that  is  what  he  would  have  discovered, 
when  he  tried  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
tenpence-hal^penny  xmder  the  gas-lamp. 

"Why,  father!"  cries  Uttle  Charlie,  who, 
roused  by  the  foiling  of  a  very  cold  hand  on  his 
head,  is  wide  awake,  and  has  been  looking  at 
his  fieiiher  rather  anxiously  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  fierce  spark  in  the  old  man's  eyes  flashes 
back  into  his  heart,  softening  and  wanning  as  it 
goes.  "Hatter,  Charlie?"  says  he — "matter, 
CTharlie  ? — ^why,  things  are  awM  bad, — ^I  don't 
know  what  the  poor'll  do  this  winter.  Bid  you 
never  hear  of  a  patent  for  making  bread  out  of 
sawdust  ?" 

The  question  is  quite  ridiculous ;  but  here 
a^;ain  was  something  not  quite  so  comical  as 
Joskin  mig^t  have  said  it  was.  The  low,  absent 
tone — the  eager  yet  Mtering,  searching  yet 
reserved  expression  of  the  poor  old  sinner's  gaze 
as  he  asks  the  ridiculous  question,  what  do 
3rou  make  of  that  ?  Neither  does  Charlie  look 
c^oite  to  the  purpose  or  lees  diplomatic,  as  he 
un»wers — 

**No.  I  wonder  whether  the  little  French 
princess  who  wanted  the  people  to  eat  buns,  ever 
hoard  of  it?" 

The  question  then  dropped. 
*' Where's  Crop?"  ask^  Harper  after  a  long 
paose,  during  which  he  looked  like  a  soldier 
w^tli  his  last  chance  gone,  desperately  hurrying 
1  cHxnd  his  heart  all  his  fortitude  and  his  strength. 
**There  he  is,"  replied  Charlie;  "ciirled  up 
GO.  the  tunbrellas."  Crop,  we  perceive,  is  a  dog, 
90  csaUed  from  having  lost  his  tail,  by  small  in- 
stalinpnta,  to  relieve  him  in  fits  brought  on  by 
teetikiBg.  But  that  was  in  his  infancy ;  and  he 
baa  been  reconciled  to  the  abbreviations  of  his 
lot  ftr  y^srs.    As  Charlie  referred  to  the  stock- 


in-trade,  lie  took  the  opportunity  of  counting 
how  many  were  left  after  the  business  of  the 
day.  Only  one  gone!  Little  Charlie  gave  a 
glance  at  the  Kiddie  rent-book, — that  red  and 
tremendous  tome,  inexorable  as  the  most  reve- 
rend parchment  in  Lincoln's  Lin — as  it  blinked 
on  him  with  the  eye  of  a  man  in  possession  from 
the  half- opened  cupboard.  Then,  said  he, 
aloud,  **  I  daresay  you  hav'nt  had  very  good 
luck,  to-night,  father ;  but  there,  it's  no  matter. 
Don't  you  say  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ?  Well, 
it's  bc^un  to  rain.  They've  raised  my  wages, 
and  I've  found  something  that'll  buy  us  as  big  a 
piece  of  beef  as  Mrs.  Kiddle's  got  for  dinner.  / 
saw  it!  They  left  the  door  open  a-purpose. 
They're  always  having  beef." 

Charlie  was  disgusted.  His  father,  however, 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention ;  he  had  sometlung 
else  to  think  of,  and  did  not  even  notice  what 
Charlie  was  patiently  endeavouring  to  get  out  of 
his  pocket,  embairassed  as  he  was  by  a  coil  of 
string,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  knife  with  a  bit  of 
handle,  a  bad  hal^enny,  and  the  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  Dutch  clock :  timber,  cord, 
and  wire,  which  should  ultimately  result  in 
something  with  pendulum,  and  weights,  and 
hands ;  and  all  warranted  to  go.  But  spy  the 
cord  the  old  man  did;  and  taking  it  from 
Charlie's  hand,  he  tottered  across  the  room 
toward  the  comer  where  the  dog  lay  coiled. 

That  short  journey  across  the  kitchen  proved 
that  the  cranks  had  got  sadly  out  of  order. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  from  that  cause  that  old 
Harper  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room  I 
cannot  say ;  but  stop  he  did,  whether  he  thought 
that  by  staring  so  hard  at  the  little  dumb  brute 
he  would  stand  firmer,  as  drunken  men  gaze 
desperately  at  lamp-posts  tore-inforce  their  legs, 
need  not  be  said ;  but  stare  he  did— desperately, 
and,  as  it  were,  appealingly :  Charlie  looking  on 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  sat  half  turned  upon  his 
stool.  At  the  approach  of  his  master.  Crop 
looked  too ;  and,  the  moment  he  looked,  rose  to 
his  paws.  He  was  an  old  dog,  and  old  dogs 
have  strange  ideas.  He  eyed  the  cord,  cocked 
his  ears,  turned  his  head  to  one  side  and  eyed 
his  master.  The  remainder  of  his  tail  became 
visibly  dejected ;  his  hind  legs  drooped  to  the 
ground ;  and  he  crawled  to  his  master's  feet  with 
his  nose  on  the  floor,  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind,  and  a  real  tear  in  the  comer  of  each  eye. 
The  tears  in  Harper's  eyes  were  real  too,  for 
that  matter. 

"Crop,"  said  he,  mildly  —  and  there  he 
stopped.  ''Crop,"  said  he,  be^nning  more  mildlv 
still,  but,  growing  stronger  as  he  proceeded, 
"  you  are  a  burden  to  yourself— you  know  you 
are !    You  poor  old  devil,  you  know  you  are ! " 

Crop  wriggled  dissent.  He  really  wasn't 
aware  of  it ! 

"  You're  too  old ;  and  you're  no  good  to  any- 
body. You  haven't  got  a  tooth  in  your  head, 
and  paunch  is  precious  tongli,  and  how  can  / 
afford  catsmeat  ? " 
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The  dog  jumped  up,  placed  his  fore-paws 
against  his  master's  knees,  and  plainly  depre- 
cated his  too  delicate  consideration.  He  was 
well  off  with  paunch ;  he  preferred  paunch ;  hut 
he  would  sooner  do  without  even  that  than  go 
to  another  master  and  live  on  the  fat  of  lie 
land. 

"But  the  fact  is,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I 
couldn't  leave  you,  old  fellow,  after  eighteen 
years  of  it, — since  you  were  a  pup !  No,  I  mean 
to  do  it  myself,  rather  than  you  should  go 
h^ging  to  some  hrute's  door,  and  he  kicked  out 
to  die;  and  be  run  over  by  all  sorts  of  carts 
and  waggons — think  of  that!  And,  another 
thing:  Charlie  '11  have  quite  enough  to  do 
without  buying  paunch." 

The  dog  lay  mt  on  the'  floor,  and,  shivering, 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  cord  with  an  expression  on 
his  brute  fece  fkr  too  human  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    Charlie  started  up  in  terror. 

"  0  father !"  cried  the  poor  boy,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Here,  wait  a  bit !  Where's  my  hat  ? 
ril  go  for  a  doctor  !" 

Charlie  seized  his  cap,  and  in  another  moment 
would  have  been  gone ;  but  his  father  stopped 
him,  by  snatching  the  boy's  cap  from  his  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  seated.  Charlie  unwillingly 
retreated  to  ^e  flreplace ;  and  then  Umbrellas, 
looking  down  on  poor  Crop,  feebly  said,  '*  Come, 
I  want  you !"  and  went  out  into  the  yard  be- 
hind. Crop — ^no  thief  touched  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  Detective  knew  better  what  he  was 
"wanted"  for;  yet  there  was  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  his  dog  mind  about  decently  fol- 
lowing his  master, — to  be  killed.  Whatever  his 
own  private  notions  may  have  been,  they  were 
sacrificed.  There  was  the  cord,  and  there  were 
his  orders.  Crop  would  have  made  a  beautiful 
British  soldier.  There  was  plenty  of  "raw 
material"  in  the  animal. 

The  old  man  and  the  old  dog  went  out — the 
one  to  hang  the  other.  They  had  been  friends 
and  companions  for  eighteen  years ;  and  loved 
each  other,  and  tmderstood  each  other,  well  and 
perfectly.  Harper  had  literally  shared  his  crust 
with  Crop  many  a  morning ;  and  many  an  even- 
ing had  the  dog  gone  snacks  in  the  porridge ; 
and  he  requited  this  kindness  with  so  much 
intelligent  and  feithfUl  sympathy,  that  his 
master  used  to  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  he  wore  ever  to  become  a  blind 
man,  he  would  not  have  to  seek  far  for  a  blind 
man's  dog.  But  within  the  last  three  hours 
Umbrellas  had  from  fearing  come  to  believe  that 
their  partnership  was  fast  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Which  of  the  parties  this  might  be  he  guessed 
from  the  fire  within  him — the  fire  choked  in  its 
own  great  smoke ;  a  fire  which  he  felt  was  be- 
yond the  efficacy  of  his  panacea  (the  sly  rogue ! 
he  knew  it  was  food  as  well  as  medicine) — 
gruel.  By-the-bye,  it  was  this,  perhaps,  and 
not  alone  the  travel-stains  of  a  retrospective 
journey  through  memory,  which  made  so  great 


a  change  in  the  old  man's  countenance  and 
manner.  And  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  leaving  Crop  to  the  mercies  of  an 
aggregate  mankind;  and  because,  by  the  sad 
fractional  arithmetic  of  poverty,  he  computed 
that  Charlie  might  not  always  be  able  to  afford 
a  penny  foy  dogsmeat — Umbrellas  resolved  to 
hang  the  dog. 

When,  however,  he  opened  the  back-door,  and 
looked  up  at  the  night,  he  changed  his  intention 
— to  hang  the  animal  in  such  vile  weather — ^and 
took  him  into  the  coal-cellar  in  the  back-kitchen; 
whence  he  presently  emerged,  paler,  tearfuUer, 
and  more  broken  down  than  ever.  Trembling 
and  fidgetting  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  again, 
poked  it  up,  but  said  nought,  while  Charlie  was 
equally  dumb  from  bewilderment. 

At  length  said  the  sire,  after  a  few  moments, 
during  which  Crop  never  ceased  to  scratch  and 
whine,  "  Charlie,  I  feel  very  ill !  Do  you  re- 
member your  mother  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  never  saw  her,  you  know,  father," 
answered  poor  Charlie,  more  bewildered  than 
ever,  and  numbed  by  the  increasing  strangeness 
of  his  father's  manner. 

"  And  you  don't  even  know  what  she  is  like, 
then.  You  wouldn't  know  her  if  she  were 
to  walk  into  the  place  to-night,  would  you, 
Charlie?" 

"Walk  here  to-night?  Don't  father!  She's 
dead,  long  ago, — of  coarse  she  is." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Mis^d  know  her," 
said  the  old  man,  feeble,  fidgetty,  abstracted,  and 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  kitchen 
door.  Whereupon  came  a  renewed  howl  fitjm 
that  direction  by  no  means  like  that  of  a  dog  a 
good  deal  hanged.  The  old  man  started,  turned 
a  shade  paler,  or  rather  a  shade  came  over  his 
pallor,  and  then  he  continued — 

"  He'd  know  her.  He  saw  her  first — ^when 
she  was  young,  and  good  and  beautiful,  and 
taUas— " 

"  Mrs.  Kiddle  ?"  suggested  Charlie,  witii  an 
instinct  that  a  little  lively  conversation  might 
bring  things  right  again. 

"  Mrs.  Kiddle !"  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
energetic  air  of  contempt  he  certainly  did  not 
look  capable  of.  "  Mrs.  Kiddle !  She  was  more 
like  the  beautifullest  innocent  picture  you  ever 
saw  in  the  shops,  my  boy !" 

"W^hat!  and  had  such  precious  big  eyes?" 
inquired  Charlie,  in  pursuance  of  his  idea. 

"  Ah  !  and  dressed  like  a  daisy.  Oh,  her 
eyes  vrere  big  enough,  Charlie ;  though  tiie  next 
time  we  saw  her,  a  long  whilie  after  then,  they 
weren't  so  big.  Before,  they  were  broad  open, 
for  everybody  to  look  into;  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  peace  in  'em  that  alwajrs  seemed  at  fall 
tide,  and  going  to  flow  over.  But  the  fiext 
time  "  (with  his  hand  placed  suddenly  over  bid 
heart),  "now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  they  weaw 
not  so  large.  They  had  got  jealous  of  wliat 
was  in  them,  and  were  banked,  and  closed  m, 
and  guarded." 
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UmbiellaA  began  to  throw  off  the  ynlgarities 
of  speech  which  he  had  fallen  into  lately  fh>m 
association,  and  to  talk  more  like  the  gentleman 
he  was  bom  to  be.  Charlie  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this  change  of  tone,  and  it  gave  him  in- 
creased uneasiness. 

"Nor was  she  dressed  like  a  daisy;  but  in 
silk  and  lace>  in  bracelets  and  all  the  finery  of 
the  world.  But  Crop  knew  her — ^he  did  not  see 
so  much  difforenoe." 

Again  as  Harper  paused,  and  often  while  he 
was  talking,  the  dog  gave  a  whine ;  but  these 
i^peals  began  to  grow  softer  now,  and  the  softer 
they  got,  the  mona  his  master  fidgetted  and 
lisC^d.  Spite  of  the  momentous  subject  he 
was  spet^dng  of,  he  seemed  to  keep  at  least  one 
ear  and  hal^  his  attention  towards  the  coal- 
cellar. 

"And  then,"  continued  he,  "years  after 
that*' — (how  he  talked  of  years  who  was  him- 
self broken  and  worn  out  at  forty) — "  when  we 
saw  her  again — ^when  I  barely  recognised  her, 
no  changed  as  she  was — so  poor,  so  proud,  so 
fierce  t£at  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  her — Crop 
knew  hex  then." 

"  Oh,  he'd  know  anybody,"  said  Charlie,  with 
a  gulp,  unwilling  to  swallow  his  idea,  doubtful 
as  its  practicability  seemed.  "I  daresay  he'd 
know  you  now,  if  you  were  to  go  to  him." 

"Well!  why  shouldn't  he?"  exclaimed 
Harper  smartly.  "  That's  ridiculous.  I've 
been  a  good  master  to  him.  I've  always  been — a 
good  master  to  him  !"  A  faint  scratching 
answered  from  the  cellar.  "  If  it  was  not  right, 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  I  did  not  want  to  do 
it  I"  Ano&er  little  scratch  from  the  cellar,  and 
the  old  man,  hunted  and  hounded  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  flew  off  into— 

"  I  was  talking  about  your  mother,  Charlie. 
It  is  not  much  I  have  talked  to  you  about  her, 
my  boy — ^perhaps  you'll  know  why  when  you 
grow  np  to  be  a  man.  Nor  should  I  say  any- 
thing about  it  now — (the  hand  again  placed 
suddenly  over  his  heart) — if  I  were  not  so  ill. 
But  then,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me,  it 
wouldn't  be  right  for  you  not  to  know  that  per- 
hape  yrm  have  got  a  mother — somewhere,  aUve. 
I  don't  know  !  I  don't  know  ichm-e  she  is ;  if 
I  did,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  now." 

"  Oh !"  sobbed  CharUe  to  himself,  "  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"  If  s  the  same  with  the  dog.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  them — (I  havn't  heard  him  lately; 
hare  you,  Charlie  ?)-*-Heaven  knows  where,  and 
Heaven  knows  how.  He's  very  quiet !  I  am 
really  afraid,"  said  the  poor  old  feUow,  with 
quite  a  childish  air  of  mystery  and  terror,  "  it's 
aU  over !  I'll  just  peep  and  see  how  he's  get- 
ting on." 

At  the  third  attempt  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
took  the  candle,  and  again,  but  with  increased 
vhiggiahness,  the  cranks  worked  him  across  the 
room.  He  opened  the  cellar,  and  there  was 
Crop,  certainly  not  so  dead  as  might  have  been 


expected ;  for  he  had  managed  to  place  one  paw 
on  a  batten  of  the  door.  Crop  looked  at  his 
master,  and  gave  a  little  whine.  Umbrellas 
looked  at  the  dog,  and  straightway  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.*  "  0  Charlie !"  he  cried,  "  I 
can't — ^I  can't  stand  it !  Lord !  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer !  Bring  me  a  knife,  do !"  And 
trembling  and  weeping  like  a  child,  Harper  cut 
down  the  sandy  old  ruffian,  went  forthvrith  to 
the  cupboard,  tore  a  huge  comer  off  a  beautiful 
little  Trench  loaf  which  Charlie  had  brought  in 
for  Simday's  tea,  cast  it  to  the  recovering,  wrig- 
ling,  rejoicing  Crop,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  in  an  agony  of  sobs. 

Charlie  was  at  his  wit's  end.  "  Oh,  let  me 
go  and  call  Mrs.  Kiddle !"  he  cried. 

"  Stay  where  you  dre,  Sir !"  said  his  father ; 
"  disturbing  people  at  this  time  of  night !  You 
can  take  my  boots  off,  though,  if  you  like !" 

So  Charlie  pulled  off  wet  boots  from  feet  as 
white  and  small  as  a  lady's,  slipped  a  button 
here  and  there,  and  thus  helped  his  father  into 
bed.  "  Now  I'm  comfortable,"  said  he,  turning 
his  face  to  the  wall.  "  You  go  and  sit  down  for 
just  a  littlp  while,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right, 
my  boy." 

But  the  boy  was  resolved  to  disobey  his 
father ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  saw  him 
begin  to  dose,  he  crept  to  the  door  and  up  the 
stairs  to  arouse  Mrs.  Kiddle.  He  was  up  Hke  a 
shadow,  and  he  rapped  at  the  Kiddle  bed-room 
just  a  leetle  louder  than  a  shadow  might  be  sup- 
posed to  knock.  To  Charlie's  excited  senses  it 
was  very  loud  indeed ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  only 
a  little  tap. 

And  the  Kiddles  were  drowned  full  fathom 
five  in  delicious  clumber.  The  past  evening 
had  been  to  them  an  evening  of  unwonted 
luxury,  not  to  say  of  dissipation.  They  had 
been  to  the  Surrey  Theatre ;  they  had  been  in 
tima ;  they  had  t^en  with  them,  as  was  their 
wont,  especially  when  any  little  Kiddle  accom- 
panied them,  a  beautiftd  meat  pie  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  some  gin-and-water  artfully 
disguised  in  a  soda-water  bottle.  The  play  was 
The  Stranger,  The  conjugal  relations  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kiddle  were  of  the  tenderest  character 
at  all  times ;  but  on  such  occasions  as  these  they 
were,  so  to  speak,  tender  to  a  jelly.  There  was 
romance  in  the  yearning  with  which  they 
yearned  to  each  other  over  the  pie  between  the 
acts ;  it  glowed  on  Mrs.  Kiddle's  countenance  as 
she  handed  him  the  soda-water  bottle  or  lent  him 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  please  observe, 
was  white.  At  all  times  she  loved  her  gentle 
Kiddle,  and  vice  versa ;  but  in  the  festive  scene 
their  hearts  melted,  and  then  the  hymeneal 
torch  glowed  bright  indeed — yet  with  how  soft 
afire! 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfolness  prove. 
When  nought  hut  the  torrent 


*  The  reader  wiU  excuse  this,  perhaps,  in  consideration 
of  his  weakness. 
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Bat  that  is  nought  to  the  pnipose.  The 
Eiddleshad  wept  at  the  play;  they  had  eaten 
all  the  pie ;  and  like  Corydon  and  PhiUis  had 
they  wandered  home — ^truly  in  a  path  of  roses. 
And  when,  despairing  of  the  return  of  the  beer- 
man,  Eidcde  returned  in,  he  found  his  wife  had 
already  produced  the  medicinal  quartern  of 
brandy  which  was  always  kept  ready  for  mid- 
night emergency!  She  braved  emergency  for 
her  Kiddle,  and  there  was  the  brandy !  After 
ihe  excitement  of  such  an  evening,  was  it  won- 
derful they  should  sleep  sound  ? 

Charlie  waited  awhile,  but  receiving  no  an- 
swer, he  had  not  the  courage  to  knock  again. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  went  higher  up 
the  stairs — up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  a  little  closet  redeemed 
from  the  cook-loft  there.  This  time  his  senses 
deceived  him  in  the  other  extreme,  and  he 
knocked  very  loud. 

"  Who's  fiiere?"  responded  a  good  little  wo- 
manly voice  from  within. 

"  It's  me — Charlie ! "  said  the  boy ;  and  with- 
out further  parley,  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped 
in. 

«My  goodness  me!  what's  tbe  matter, 
Charlie  ? "  said  the  womanly  little  voice. 
*  House  ain't  a-fire  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  sob ;  "  but 
my  father's  so  ill,  Mary !  I  wish  you'd  come 
lown.     I  think  he's  going  to  die ! " 

"  Die ! "  repeated  the  voice,  with  a  quaver. 
*0h,  no;  you  on'y  think  so.  Gk)  and  tell 
Missis!" 

"I've  been.  They  won't  answer.  I  wish 
vou'd  come  down." 

"  I'll  come.  You  sit  on  the  bed  while  I  put 
on  my  frock." 

So  Charlie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  while  the 
little  woman  dressed  herself,  and  then  they  sofUy 
came  down-stairs  together.  Mary  suffejred, 
however,  by  being  brought  into  the  light ;  for 
then  it  was  perceived  that  she  was  only  a  child 
too,  and  not  a  bit  taller  than  Charlie. 

"  There !  I  told  you  so.  He's  gone  to  sleep, 
you  see,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  So  he  is,"  whispered  Charlie.  And  so  in- 
deed he  was. 

"  Now  you've  woke  me  up  for  nothing,  you 
naughty  boy,"  said  Mary,  quite  complacently,  as 
she  went  softly  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  with 
him.  ''  I  shall  oversleep  myself  now,  and  then 
Missis  'U  blow  up.  And  Mr.  Kiddle  too,  most 
likely,  being  Sunday." 


"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  it — 
could  I?" 

"No,  you  could'nt  help  it,  Charlie.  Kow 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Oh !  let's  make  some  tea 
for  him  when  he  wakes." 

"That's  it,"  responded  the  boy;  and  forth- 
with produced  a  canister  not  altogether  d^titute 
of  japan,  while  Mary  transferred  the  kettle  from 
the  hob  to  the  Are,  gave  the  embers  a  stir  which 
only  an  experienced  hand  could  emulate,  and 
began  to  bustle  about  with  a  dainty  cheerfulness 
pleasant  to  see.  Even  Charlie,  his  alarm  some- 
what subsided,  could  not  help  saying,  "  What  a 
nice  little  girl  you  are  to  be  sure,  Mary!" 
"  Am  I  ?  "  said  die — smiling  a  little  from  her 
own  simplicity  and  a  little  at  his,  as  she  slipped 
exactly  a  spoonful  and  a-half  of  tea  into  the  tea- 
pot. So  she  was;  and  a  good  little  girl;  and 
her  history  up  to  this  period  deserves  to  be 
written  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sight  for  Laura  or  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  curtain 
is  about  to  fall.  Now  is  their  time.  Let  Hiem. 
walk  up.  Let  them  walk  up  and  see  two  little 
animals  commonly  found  among  the  lower 
classes,  with  childhood  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  heads  years  of  discretion  and  thought&il 
sympathy,  quietly  bustUng  about  to  make  tea 
for  Hps  that  will  open  never  no  more.  H^e 
you  see  them  discussing  the  question  of  thin 
bread-and-butter.  The  female  child  thinks  it 
unnecessary ;  the  male  is  astonished  to  hear  the 
notion  advanced  that  tea  can  possibly  be  of  any 
use  without  bread-and-butter :  the  only  qujeetion 
in  his  mind  is — Should  it  be  thin  ? 

I  wonder  what  they  will  say  when  they  find 
their  careful  brewing  all  for  nought ! 

I  wonder  who  that  woman  is — ^looking  in,  in 
that  strange  way,  frx>m  the  steps  of  the  area  out- 
side! with  her  haggard  face,  with  the  living 
masses  of  brown  hair  clinging  to  her  cheeks  from 
the  rain,  with  her  wild  eyes  softening,  and  some 
old  lost  beauty  struggling  back  to  her  face 
by  the  channel  of  tears  long  dry.  Since  ^t 
cannot  be  for  comprehension  of  all  the  meaning 
of  this  humble  little  kitchen  scene,  what  does 
she  want  to  stand  there  for,  like  some  new  Lot^s 
wife,  or  to  stare  like  Pate  at  those  unconscdiMis 
children,  and  the  still  more  unconscious  man — 
Old  Umbrellas,  whose  slumber  Death  haa  im- 
proved— ^who  is  now  at  length  well  mended. 

CTo  be  coniinttM.J 
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A    BS1CIKI8CINCB    OF    AH    OLD     FEBFCH    KILITAIES. — IN    TWO    CHAPTEB8. 


CHAPTER  L 

I  IK  an  old  man  now,  an  old  soldier;  in  my 
time  I  have  seen  and  suffered  much,  and  done  a 
Kttle  too,  which  would  entitle  me  to  be  as  gar- 
ralons  as  old  age  has  generally  the  credit  of 
being,  if  I  were  disposed  that  way.  But  to  my 
thin^ng,  garrulity  in  old  age  is  one  of  those 
contradictions  which  ought  to  be  put  down,  for 
a  reason  obvious  enough :  when  a  man  has  so 
little  time  to  liye  that  he  cannot  in  possibility 
liaye  much  time  to  talk — ^it  stands  to  reason  that 
he  should  practise  brevity  and  conciseness — just 
as  a  correspondent  who  has  but  a  few  inches  of 
paper  left  on  his  sheet,  crams  and  abbreviates 
his  final  remarks  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  left  him.  Therefore  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  duty  of  a 
story-teller,  in  detailing  the  events  which  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  French  notary  who 
practised  in  a  small  town  on  the  southern  limits 
oi  Normandy.    The  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1789  ruined  his  practice,  and,    ere 
long,  plunged  him  in  poverty,  which  he  strug- 
gled with  bravely.    I  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  same  profession,  and  was  then  but  a  mere 
iad.    I  came  of  age  a  few  years  later,  and  had 
ahnoet  immediately  the  luck,  which  I  did  not 
oovet,  of  being  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and 
sent,  after  a  slender  taste  of  the  drill,  to  serve 
against  the  Piedmontese.    It  is  not  of  my  mili- 
tary lifb  that  I  am  going  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore  I    shall    pass    over   my   two    years    of 
service  against  the  foreign  invader.    It  chanced 
that   at   the    end  of  that   period    the    regi- 
ment to  which  I  belonged    was  drafted  off 
in  separate  detachments  to  join  the  Eepublican 
armv  in  Vendee,  where  the  rebellion  was  making 
head.     At  this  time  I  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  and  with  a  companion  of  the  same 
grade  had  charge  of  one  of  the  detachments  of 
our    raiment    then    crossing  the  country  by 
different  rentes.    Though  not  in  an  enemy  s 
country,  it  frequently  happened  that  we  were 
not  always  regarded  in  ^e  light  of  friends, 
judging  at  least  from  the  complexion  of  the  hos- 
pitidity  shown  us.    From  necessity  we  were 
billeted  upon  ihe  inhabitants  wherever  we  came, 
and  as  the  honourable  Eepublic  forgot  the  cere- 
mony of  paying  us  our  arrears,  we  had  seldom 
myuuDg  better  than  thanks  to  give  in  retumfor 
any  consideration  we  received.    Wherever  we 
stopped  for  Hie  night,  my  comrade  and  I  applied 
to  the  magistrate  or  syndi6  of  the  place  for  our 
bUlets,  and  though  of  oourse  we  chose  what  we 
considered  the  most  eligible  for  our  two  selves, 
it  happened   again  and  again  that  the  quarters 
iadicrted  wesenotto  be  hs^,  and  we  were  driven 


to  seek  further  afield.  Such  a  life  was  not  much 
calculated  to  improve  a  man's  temper,  and  it  is 
no  marvel  if  we  bore  ourselves  sometimes  rather 
imperatively,  and  played  the  tyrant  oftener  than 
we  should  have  done  had  we  encountered  less 
discourtesy  on  our  route. 

One  night,  having  arrived  at  Fayenoe  after  a 
long  daVs  march,  my  comrade  Maubert  and  I  set 
forward  to  a  lonely  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  upon  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Monsieur 
Notande,  we  had  received  a  billet  The  house, 
an  old  edifice  of  brick  with  a  cone-shaped  roof, 
denoted  something  of  style  in  the  inmates,  and, 
already  calculating  the  number  of  its  snug 
chambers  and  downy  beds,  we  looked  forward  to 
good  entertainment  and  luxurious  repose  after  it. 
Fighting  and  good  living  being  the  only  ac- 
complishments in  which  Maubert  excelled,  were 
the  only  two  things  in  life  for  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  care  a  straw ;  and  at  first  sight  of  our 
night's  quarters  he  extemporised  a  soliloquy 
expressive  of  certain  presentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wine-cellar,  and,  anxious  to  realise 
them,  quickened  his  pace,  and  leaping  up  the 
steps  to  the  main  entrance,  began  a  sonorous 
appeal  at  the  door  with  the  pummel  of  his  sword. 
People  in  those  days  were  never  in  any  violent 
hurry  to  open  to  strangers,  and  we  were  too 
much  used  to  waiting  on  such  occasions  to  feel 
any  surprise  at  a  little  delay — ^feeling  confident 
that  our  hosts  that  were  to  be  were  examining 
us  minutely  through  some  convenient  crevice, 
and  that  when  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
they  would  let  us  in.  But  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  while  waiting  admittance,  sounds  denoting 
alarm  and  conftudon  within — and  as  these  con- 
tinued, while  nobody  responded  to  our  first 
knocking,  we  renewed  the  application  with  less 
ceremony,  adding  our  voices  to  the  heavy  blows 
we  thundered  at  the  door.  At  length,  a  woman 
past  the  middle  age,  in  the  garb  of  upper  servant 
or  housekeeper,  dowly  wittidrew  the  bolts  and 
gave  us  entrance.  Though  evidentlv  in  a  state 
of  trepidation,  she  made  vigorous  efforts  to  con- 
strain her  fears — and  having  understood  our 
business,  civUly  invited  us  into  the  lobby,  and 
motioning  us  to  be  seated,  withdrew  with  the 
document  which  I  handed  her,  to  report  our 
arrival,  as  she  said,  to  M.  Notande,  who  was  at 
home. 

Nannette,  for  thus  she  was  named  by  a  ser- 
vant who  spoke  to  her  in  our  hearing,  was  gone 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  on  her  return  brought 
us  a  polite  message  from  her  master,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  exceedingly  indisposed-— that 
though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Eepublic,  he 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  entertain  their 
servants  as  they  deserved,  owing  to  his  infirm- 
ities which  demanded  repose — but  that  he  was 
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ready  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  entertain- 
ment at  the  inn  at  Fayence,  rather  than  fail  in 
his  duty  to  the  defenders  of  the  country.  Nan- 
nette  at  the  same  time  produced  a  purse,  and 
requested  to  know  what  sum  she  should  disburse 
for  our  use.  Though  secretly  resenting  this 
proposition,  which  placed  us  in  the  light  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  nd  of  at  any  expense,  I  would 
have  withdrawn  to  the  inn,  rather  than  have 
given  rise  to  a  scene,  or  have  endangered  the 
health  of  the  invalid.  But  Maubert,  who  was 
fatigued  with  his  march  and  his  subsequent 
mile's  walk  from  the  town,  and  who  was  more- 
over hungry  and  thirsty  to  the  point  of  savage- 
ness,  would'nt  hear  of  it.  He  swore  a  round 
oath  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  a 
step  further  that  night — that  he  was  billeted 
upon  M.  Notande — that  gentleman's  guest  he 
would  be,  and  none  other's. 

Nannette  grewpale  as  marble  at  his  vehemence, 
and  prayed  him  submissively  to  moderate  his 
voice  for  the  sake  of  her  master ;  but  she  saw 
herself  compelled  to  yield  to  his  firm  deter- 
mination. Telling  Marcelle,  the  other  servant, 
to  carry  candles  to  the  library,  as  to  the  room 
most  remote  from  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man, 
and  seeing  her,  orders  executed,  she  bade  us 
follow  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  The  library 
was  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  house  sufficiently 
retired  from  the  retreat  of  the  invalid — and  here, 
with  very  little  delay,  an  excellent  supper  was 
set  before  us,  to  which  Maubert  did  that 
exemplary  justice  which  marked  his  character. 
The  wine  of  M.  Notande's  cellar  proved  even 
far  more  excellent  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  more  than  ordinary  quan- 
tity was  found  necessary  to  allay  his  thirst. 

We  were  both  weary  with  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  having  at  length  satisfied  our  appetites 
to  the  full,  were  desirous  of  retiring  early  to 
rest.  Maubert  pulled  the  bell,  and  Nannette, 
who  had  allowed  no  one  else  to  attend  upon  us, 
immediately  appeared. 

'*  Madame,"  said  Maubert,  "  we  are  reason- 
able people,  you  see,  and  having  taken  our 
supper,  wish  to  retire  to  rest — unless  you  should 
have  another  bottle  of  that  Burgundy  at  hand, 
you  may  tell  Marcelle  to  bring  candles  and  show 
us  to  our  chamber." 

"  Eeally,  gentlemen,"  said  Nannette,  **  I 
trust,  since  you  have  taken  refreshment  and  rest, 
you  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  return  to 
sleep  at  the  inn,  where  you  can  charge  your  ac- 
commodation to  the  account  of  my  master." 

**  Positively  no,"  said  Maubert;  "your  fare 
is  so  excellent  that  I  feel  confident  your  sleeping 
accommodation  is  correspondingly  good;  my 
presentiments  never  deceive  me :  I  shall  sleep 
to-night  like  a  prince  in  a  bed  of  down,  and 
square  accounts  with  my  shoulders  for  the  bare 
boards  of  yesterday." 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you  stay 
here.    We  have  but  one  guest's  room  in  the 


house,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  reason  enough  why 
you  should  not  deare  to  sleep  there." 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  reason  be  ?"  I  ia- 
quired,  feeling  my  curiosity  piqued. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  y<m;  it 
is  not  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of." 

'*But,"  cried  Maubert,  upon  whom  the  good 
wine  had  taken  a  certain  effect,  **  I  insist  npon 
knowing ;  it  is  no  credit  to  your  hospitality  to 
refuse  us  the  unoccuined  chamber  upon  grounds 
which  you  do  not  choose  to  explain.  Tell  tu 
the  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way,  and  ve 
shall  know  how  to  act." 

Nannette  continued  to  press  her  obj^tions, 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  and 
the  sarcasms  of  my  companion,  would  make  no 
disclosure.  As  time  drew  on,  howev^,  and 
Maubert  obstinately  refrised  to  budge  withont  a 
valid  reason,  she  was  obliged  to  be  communica- 
tive. The  reason  which  she  considered  condu- 
sive  against  the  occupancy  of  the  only  vacant 
chamber,  and  which  she  disclosed  at  length 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  was,  as  I  had  already 
half  suspected,  that  the  chamber  in  question 
was  haunted. 

"A  Ghost!"  cried  Maubert,  as  soon  as  the 
words  had  escaped  her  lips :  "  A  Ghost ! — that  is 
the  very  thing.  My  good  lady,  the  affair  is  settled. 
Let  my  comrade  sleep  where  he  will,  /  sleep 
with  the  Ghost.  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost  in  my 
life,  and  am  tmder  a  vow  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  first  that  shall  afford  me  the 
opportunity.  It  is  a  point  of  honour,  you  see; 
I  must  perform  the  promise  I  have  made  to  my- 
self. The  haunted  chamber  is  mine  fcur  to-night 
— €*est  un$  affaire  dScidee" 

Nannette  turned  to  me  with  a  beseeehiBg 
look ;  but  the  whim  seized  me  to  test  my  com- 
panion's courage  on  the  score  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  I  met  her  gaze  with  a  blank  expres^on 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"If  the  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "is  under  an 
obligation  to  make  friends  with  the  first  ghost 
that  comes  in  his  way,  of  course  he  will  carry 
out  his  resolution.  For  my  own  part,  I,  pretend 
to  no  such  vow,  and  shall  certainly  dedine  a 
share  of  the  adventure.  But  as  it  is  too  late  now 
to  return  to  the  inn,  and  I  am  too  weary  to 
travel  farther  to-day,  you  must  find  me  a  <aib 
somewhere,  if  it  be  only  a  shako^down  on  a 
sofa  in  this  room." 

While  speaking,  I  watched  Nannette  cloeely» 
expecting  that  rfie  would  be  further  embar- 
rassed by  my  countenancing  the  absurdity  of 
Maubert.  She  was  evidently  not  pleased  at  the 
conclusion  we  had  come  to,  yet  I  fanded  a  sub- 
stratum of  something  Hke  satisfru^tion  beneath 
the  rather  indignant  expresdon  of  disappoint- 
ment that  overspread  her  countenance. 

"  Come,"  said  Mai^rt,  "  the  matter  is  set- 
tled ;  but  since  I  am  to  slei^  alone,  and  it 
would  be  ill-manners  in  me  to  go  to  sleep  before 
midnight,  which  you  know  is  l£e  Ghost's  reoep- 
tion-hour,  you  must  bring  me  a  magaiun  of  your 
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deKctoQfl  wine,  just  to  keep  me  awake  till  the 
clook  has  struck.'' 

Kannette  did  not  think  fit  to  refdee  this 
modeet  request,  and  departed  to  fetch  the  wine. 
When  she  was  gone,  my  oomrade  rallied  me 
i^on  what  he  wis  pleased  to  term  my  super- 
stitions fears. 

''And  so  yon  permit  yonr  imagination  to 
^y  you  tricks,  oomrade;  yon  are  afraid  of 
ghosts.  Weil,  you  are  not  tbe  first  man  I  have 
known  who  wonld  faoe  the  cannon  or  the 
bayonet,  and  yet  shrink  from  ^  shadow." 

I  allowed  lum  to  flatter  hitiself  on  his  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
how  the  adyentnre  w<mld  tenninate* 

^'Come,"   said  be,  "I  shall  make  bold  to 
borrow  a  book  fr(»n  thsr  library  to  pass  away 
the  time."    He  took  0  volume  from  the  shelf  as 
he  i^>ok6.    Kannetfe  re-appeared  with  a  bottle 
and    g^ass   oa  a  tray,  and,  lighting    a  small 
lamp,  badiplilm  follow  her  to  the  chamber,  as  it 
wa»fMt  ten,  and  her  mastw  had  already  retired. 
tttobert,  willing  me  good-night,  instantly  com- 
j^ied,  and  for  some  minutes  I  heard  his  regular 
marching  steps  promenading  the  long  galleries 
above.      Soon  after  these  sounds  had  ceased, 
Namiette  returned  with  some  blankets  and  a 
ooveriet  for  my  own  use,  and  as  she  was  arrang- 
ing them  on  an  old-&8hioned  so&,  she  asked 
me   in   a   careless   tone  if  my  oomrade  was 
really  so  courageous  a  man  as  his  conduct  im- 
plied.  I  assured  her  ^lat  the  courage  of  Maubert 
had  been  too  well  proved  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
so  far  at  least  as  any  nM>rtal  enemy  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  I  would  not  answer  for  it  in  case 
of  his  encountering  a  spirit  from  the  other  world. 
Again,  , as  I  said  this,   an  air  of  satisfaction 
seemed  to  steal  over  the  stolid  features  of  IMs 
strange  woman;  but  she  made  no  remark,  and 
h&iring  quietly  prepared  my  couch,  and  wished 
xne  a  good  n%ht's  rest,  disappecured.    Any  spe- 
culations I  may  have  indulged  in  after  her  de- 
partare,  cdther  as  to  the  suspicions  her  manner 
liad  excited  or  regarding  the  obstinacy  of  Mau- 
berty  and  its  possible  consequences,  were  speedily 
put  to  flight  by  the  drowriness  which  now  over- 
canine  me.    I  threw  myself  but  partly  undressed 
on  the  conch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  sound  a  slumber  as  the  weariest 
veteran  could  desire. 

X  suppose  that  I  may  have  slept  about  three 
hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  report 
^rhieli  nmg  through  every  chamber  of  the  house, 
and.  ywBA  followed  a  moment  after  by  the  shrieks 
of  -w^fnoBD,  and  cries  of  terrc^.  Fortunately,  I 
b3il  l0<ft  my  lamp  burning  on  the  stove.  I  lost 
not  &  moment  m  resuming  my  garments,  and 
seLziu^  my  sword  in  one  lumd  and  the  lamp  in 
the  oAet,  sallied  fortli  in  the  direction  whence 
the  0cyiindB  proceeded.  Passing  quic^y  along  a 
gall^rx  ▼^<^  appeared  deserted,  I  was  startled 
by  tlb0  sudden  opening  of  a  door  and  Hie  appari- 
tBOU  of  a  livid  face,  haggard  with  horror  cmd 
flflfVigi^t*  upon  which  &M.  the  light  of  a  lamp 


clutched  convulsively  by  skeleton-like  fingers. 
Such  an  awful  expression  of  abject  fear  I  had 
never  beheld — and  I  paused  mechanically  as  the 
protruding  eye-balls  glared  fixedly  at  my  ap- 
proach— anoUier  moment,  and  the  vision  was 
shut  from  my  gaze  by  the  violent  closing  of  the 
door.  Then  the  thought  struck  me  fiiat  the 
figure  I  had  seen  must  be  the  invaUd  proprietor 
of  the  house,  whom  the  noise  had  disturbed. 
I  hastened  forward,  and  on  turning  a  comer 
of  the  gallery,  encountered  Nannette  and  Mar- 
ceUe,  both  half-dressed  and  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension.  They  seized  me  in  their  arms, 
as  though  their  lives  depended  on  my  protection, 
and  besought  me  at  one  moment  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  mv  comrade,  and  at  another,  not,  for 
the  love  of  fieaven,  to  venture  near  the  chamber 
of  the  Ghost.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  I  could 
free  myself  fix)m  their  grasp,  and  longer  yet  ere 
I  could  induce  them  to  point  out  the  room  where 
my  comrade  lay.  Knocking  furiously  at  the 
door,  I  called  aloud  upon  Maubert  to  open,  but 
there  was  no  response  fix)m  within.  At  the 
ominous  silence  which  alone  answered  my  ap- 
peal, the  women  broke  out  into  fresh  alarm,  and 
prayed  me  to  come  away. 

"  Open,  within  there !"  I  shouted  angrily,  "or 
I  will  break  down  the  door !" 

'*  Still  there  was  no  reply.  Furious  at  this 
mystery,  and  resolved  to  get  at  Maubert  at  all 
risks,  I  commenced  battering  the  panel  of  the 
door  with  my  sword-hilt.  Already  the  stout 
oak  began  to  split  beneath  my  strokes,  when 
MarceUe  arrested  my  arm.  "  Stop,"  said  she, 
"  I  hear  a  voice  within." 

I  listened.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  comrade 
in  accents  fidnt  and  feeble,  and  addressed  to 
myself.  "  Stop,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "I 
am  dazed  and  tottering — I  wiU  open  the  door 
the  moment  I  have  strength  to  do  it."  Then  we 
heard  him  staggering  unsteadily  about  and  tum- 
bling against  the  frumiture.  At  length,  he  reached 
the  door,  and  after  frmibling  in  vain  for  some 
minutes,  succeeded  in  drawing  back  the  bolts 
that  secured  it  within. 

The  scared  and  horrified  aspect  of  Maubert 
alarmed  me.  His  face  was  pale  as  death — ^his 
hair  stood  on  end — drops  of  cold  moisture 
exuded  from  his  brow,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  and  shivered  involuntarily.  The  room 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  wine-bottle  in 
fragments  on  the  floor,  the  chairs  upset,  the 
mirror  over  the  toilet- table  dashed  to  atoms,  and 
the  whi^e  apartment  filled  with  smoke  and 
stifling  with  sulphurous  exhalations.  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  open  the  window  to  admit  air 
to  enable  us  to  breathe. 

"Wbatinthe  fiend's  name  is  the  matter?" 
I  asked;  **  and  what  has  reduced  you,  Maubert, 
to  such  a  condition  ?  Let  us  have  an  explana- 
tion." As  I  spoke,  I  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  figure  whose  appearance  had  alanned  me 
in  my  progress  along  the  gallery.  I  motioned 
towards  bun  with  my  hand  as  he  stood  near  the 
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door,  bending  forward  eagerly  like  one  urged 
by  an  uncontrollable  curiosity,  while  trembling 
and  speechless  with  apprehension. 

"It  is  M.  Notande,"  said  MarceUe';  "the 
alarm  has  disturbed  him." 

The  figure  retreated  at  the  same  moment,  fol 
lowed  by  l^annette,  whom  I  overheard,  as  she 
led  him  back  to  his  chamber,  giving  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings  of  horror  and  dismay,  with,  as  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  but  little  regard  to  the 
shattered  nerves  of  the  sick  and  terror-stricken 
master. 

Maubert  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  some- 
what of  his  usual  self-possession,  and  again  I 
urged  him  for  an  explanation  of  ^e  mystery  of 
the  night. 

"  Not  here,  my  friend,  not  here,"  he  said ; 
"  it  is  too  horrible — ^lead  me  from  this  accursed 
place.  Let  us  return  to  the  library;  this  is  no 
place  for  me;  I  will  never  enter  it  again." 
While  speaking,  he  seized  my  arm,  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  it,  walked  like  one  uncertain  of 
his  footing  with  slow  and  filtering  steps,  back  to 
the  place  which  but  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
quitted  in  such  bravado. 

On  re-entering  the  library,  we  found  Nannette 
and  M.  Notande  already  in  possession,  the  latter 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  bolstered  up  in  an  easy 
chair.  The  sight  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
only  aggravated  the  mystery  in  which  I  felt 
myself  involved.  There  was  something  at  onee 
so  merciless  yet  so  abjectly  timid  in  his  ghastly 
front,  that  I  could  not  help  connecting  in  my 
mind  the  phantom  which  had  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  my  comrade  with  the  secret,  whatever 
it  might  be— and  I  felt  assured  it  was  no  trifle — 
whi(^  placed  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls. 

"Your  master  is  very  ill,"  I  whispered  to 
Nannette ;  "  why  is  he  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

But  M.  Notande,  whose  faculties  must  have 
been  intensely  excited,  overheard  my  question, 
and  answered  it  himself. 

"  I  am  here,  Sir  officer,  because  it  is  my  duty, 
as  master  of  the  house,  to  hear  what  explanation 
your  comrade  has  to  give  of  the  alarm  which  has 
disturbed  my  household  and  robbed  me  of  my 
rest." 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat — a  mortal  dread  seemed  to 
shake  his  whole  frame,  and  as  I  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  him,  he  shrank  from  my  gaze,  and  hid 
his  &ce  behind  his  quivering  fingers. 

"  Ton  shall  hear.  Sir—you  shall  hear,"  cried 
Kaubert,  in  a  stem  yet  agitated  voice ;  and  he 
sat  down«  (K)nfix>nting  M.  Notande,  upon  whom 
he  appeared  to  me,  as  the  light  from  the  single 
lamp  fell  fitfully  upon  his  face,  to  cast  repeated 
glanJoes  of  loathing  and  defiance. 

"  Come,  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "  let  us  have 

the  explanation  at  once; — it  cannot  be  worse 

than  the  suspense  we  are  all  enduring  at  this 

moment. 

Maubert  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  hav- 


ing moistened  his  lips,  thus  unburdened  hian 
se& : — "  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  table,  upoi 
which,  together  with  the  wine-bottle  and  f^im, 
I  had  laid  my  loaded  carbine  and  drawn  sword 
— ^for  though  I  had.  Heaven  forgive  me !  (and 
here  Maubert  devoudy  crossed  himself)  an  utter 
contempt  for  ghosts,  I  thought  it  not  imponihle 
that  some  practical  joker  might  attempt  to  make 
me  the  subject  of  lus  scurvy  jest ;  and  I  folly 
made  up  my  mind  to  attack  and  expose  the  im- 
postor at  dl  risks.  I  drank  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  and,  to  pass  the  time  away,  commenced 
reading  the  volume  I  had  taken  from  tbe 
library.  The  story  airested  my  attention,  aad 
the  time  flew  rapidly.  At  length,  I  heard  the 
midnight  bell  warning,  and  a  moment  after  the 
clock  in  the  tuiret  ovw-head  began  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  I 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  as  the  last 
stroke  sounded,  I  lifted  it  to  my  lips  and  sneer- 
ingly  cried,  "Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Ghort!" 
What  was  my  horror  to  hear  a  Sj^ulchral  voice 
reply,  in  tones  that  sent  an  icy  shiver  tiirmigh 
my  veins,  "  Who  is  he  that  tsdks  of  health  to 
the  dead?"  I  rose  and  looked  around — there 
was  nothing  visible  in  the  chamber.  Ashamed 
at  the  alarm  I  had  manifested,  I  grew  angry, 
and  abused  the  phantcmi  as  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat.  "  If  you  are  anything  better,"  I  mod, 
come  forth  and  show  yourself;  I  am  not  to  be 
cowed  by  a  mere  voice  and  nothing  elae." 
"  Behold  me !"  said  the  same  terrible  accentSy 
which  now  sounded  from  the  part  of  the  rooBL 
which  I  had  left  to  {oosecute  a  rigid  searoh, 
taking  my  weapons  in  either  hand.  I  turned, 
and  t£ere,  seated  in  the  very  chair  which  I  had 
left  but  a  moment  before,  sat  the  fignre  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"What — ^who— what — ^what  was  he  like?" 
cried  or  rather  shrieked  out  M.  Notande;  re- 
vealing a  face  writhing  with  secret  t(»rture. 

"Silence,"  thundered  Maubert  "Wreteh, 
without  humanity !  you  will  know  too  soonr' 
And,  as  M.  Notande  again  shrunk  from  view, 
while  the  terror-stricl^  women  orouohed  to- 
gether on  the  floor,  he  continued  his  relatioii. 

"  The  figure  seated  in  the  chair  appeared  like 
a  man  of  ^ky  years  of  age :  his  costume,  whic^ 
was  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  disordered 
and  soiled  with  dust,  like  that  of  one  just 
arrived  from  a  long  journey.  His  oountenance, 
melancholy  and  pale,  spoke  of  sorrow  and  sofiBer* 
ing  and  dignified  fortitude ;  he  wore  a  giizslod 
moustache  and  untrimmed  heard ;  his  massy  eye- 
brows almost  met  in  the  centre  of  tiie  forediead ; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  left  cheek,  frama  the 
temple  to  the  chin,  was  scarred  wiUi  an  un- 
seemly gash." 

"  Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Nannette,  at  tiiiese 
words,  "it  was  my  master,  my  deiff  deoeaeed 
master."  At  the  same  moment,  the  wretdied 
invalid  groaned  aloud  and  writhed  like  a  viofciiii 
suddenly  stung. 

"  I  Imow  nothing  of  your  master,"  can  tinned 
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Haabert ;  "  be  aflent,  if  you  please.  I  now  felt 
mie  liiat  I  had  the  impostor  in  my  power :  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  aspect  he  bore  was 
aasomed  to  excite  my  reverence ;  but  resolving 
not  to  be  outwitted,  I  sat  down  in  front  of  him, 
eocked  my  carbine,  presented  it  to  his  breast, 
and  said :  '  Man  of  the  invisible  worid,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  shoot  you  dead,  unless  you 
numediateiy  beg  hr  quarter,  which  I  shall  grant 
only  on  the  condition  that  you  explain  your  motive 
for  Ikying  ^e  ghost.  I  shall  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing— ^if  by  the  time  I  have  numbered  three,  you 
are  not  upon  your  knees,  begging  your  life,  you 
are  a  dead  man,  and  your  blood  be  upon  your 
own  head.  Now  then — ^beware!  I  begin.  One 
....  Two  ....  Be  sure  that  I  shall  not  Ml 
to  keep  my  word,  I  added,  as  the  figure  sat  im- 
movable, fixing  its  calm  eyes  upon  me  .  .  . 
Thbes  !  The  strange  guest  showed  no  sign  of 
motion,  and  I  fired.  Horror !  I  saw  the  flash 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  pass  clean 
through  the  body  of  the  stranger.  I  heard  the 
ball  s^ike  against  a  mirror  upon  the  table  behind 
him,  yet  there  he  sat  unhurt,  the  same  calm,  un- 
rufflea  expression  upon  his  featores.  The  spec- 
tacle made  me  mad.  The  next  instant,  I  had 
seized  my  sword,  and  with  the  point  directed  to 
his  heart,  made  a  desperate  lunge  to  slay  him. 
More  horrible  still — the  force  with  which  I 
rushed  against  him  encountered  no  resistance, 
while  my  own  savage  impetuosity  carried  me 
through  the  unsubstantial  body  of  the  phantom, 
and  atretched  me  prostrate  and  bruised  upon  the 
floor.  As  I  looked  up  in  confusion,  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  fixed  upon  me.  At  the  same 
moment,  though  the  lips  of  the  apparition  moved 
not,  the  voice  said  to  me  'Mortal,  be  wise; 
xesiat  not  a  power  which  it  is  not  given  you  to 
withstand — Glisten  to  me ! '  I  still  contemplated 
resistance,  and  was  preparing  for  a  personal 
grapple,  when,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  the 
phuitom  said,  *  Abandon  your  senseless  purpose ; 
accept  what  is  decreed,  and  listen  to  me.'  I  felt 
myself  at  these  words  under  the  control  of  an 
inesistLlde  power — '  I  will  obey,'  I  answered, 
'  what  are  your  eommands  ? '  *  The  justice  of 
Heaven,'  said  ihe  phantom,  *  never  slumbers — 
man,  proud  in  his  guilt,  and  confident  in  the 
BOCoeBS  of  his  crimes,  deems  that  no  eye  beholds, 
no  retributive  arm  is  upraised  to  avenge  his 
inhumanity.  The  world  is  not  misgoverned  thus 
—there  is  One  that  holds  a  righteous  balance, 
and  weighs  the  deserts  of  the  eviTand  the  good. 
Yengeance  is  his — ^not  mine,  nor  yours,  who  are 
but  his  instruments.  I  have  been  foully  slain  by 
tlie  hand  that  should  have  guarded  my  life,  and 
I  am  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  not  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  which  never  fails  to  fall  on 
the  murderer,  but  to  save  the  innocent  from 
suffering.  My  wife  and  children  are  starving 
m  exile.  TJpon  you,  soldier,  devolves  the 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  rescuing  them 
from  misery.  Swear  to  obey  my  behest ! ' 
What  could  I  reply  ?      I  swore  to  do  as  he 


commanded,  and  I  shall  keep  my  oath.  '  Oo 
you,'  continued  the  poor  Ghost,  '  to  the  head  of 
this  house,  and  demand  of  him  the  thousand 
louis  d'ors  which  are  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the 
scrutoire  in  the  wainscotted  room,  and  remit 
them  to  the  Berlin  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  Marie 
Notande,  my  wife,  that  she  and  her  diildren 
may  have  bread  to  eat  in  a  strange  land.'  '  But 
what  if  he  should  refuse  ?'  I  asked.  '  He  may 
consider  me  an  impostor  and  a  robber.'  '  If  he 
should  refuse,'  said  the  Ghost,  *tell  him  you 
will  publish  to  the  whole  world  the  name  of 
the  unnatural  monster  who  poured  the  deadly 
poison  in  the  cup  of  his  guest !'  '  And  that 
name?'  said  I.  'That  name,'  answered  the 
phantom,  'is — * 

"  Stop !"  shrieked  M.  Notande  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  an  agony  of  terror ;  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  convulsive  efEbrt  he  threw  himself  upon 
my  comrade,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth. 

"  Away,  miscreant  1"  cried  Maubert,  hurling 
him  scornftilly  to  the  groxmd ;  "  your  touch  is 
profanation  !" 

I  saw  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  that  the 
invalid  attempted  a  reply,  but  no  articulate 
sound  escaped  him.  As  he  staggered  to  a  seat, 
I  made  a  movement  to  assist  him  ;  but  Maubert 
restrained  me.  "  Leave  him,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "  to  the  pangs  of  remorse :  there  are  crimes 
which  nothing  short  of  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  can  pardon ;  your  compassion  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity." 

"  Of  what  then  is  he  guilty  ?''  said  I. 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  screamed  the  wretched 
man;  "betray  me  not.  I  will  obey."  He 
beckoned  Nannette  with  his  hand,  and  as  she 
approached  him,  said,  "  Take  the  key  from  my 
girdle,  open  the  scrutoire,  and  bring  the  belt  of 
gold  which  is  in  the  second  drawer." 

JN'annette  went  out,  and  soon  returned  bear- 
ing a  heavy  leather  belt,  stiff  with  coin,  which 
she  handed  to  Maubert. 

M.  Notande  looked  on  with  the  livid  and 
haggard  aspect  of  a  corpse — ^his  limbs  appeared 
to  refuse  their  office — ^his  eyes,  starting  from 
their  sockets,  were  riveted  to  my  comrade's 
face — ^blood  trickled  from  his  clenched  hands — 
his  muscles  became  rigid ;  he  gasped  fearfully 
for  breath,  and  fell  in  a  swoon  to  the  ground. 

Lifting  ^iTTi  up,  by  the  aid  of  the.  women,  I 
bore  liiiTi  to  his  chamber,  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed. 

Before  returning  to  Maubert  in  the  library^  I 
took  a  solitary  turn  or  two  in  the  gallery,  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  to  frame,  if  possible, 
some  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  night.  I  knew 
my  comrade's  honesty  and  his  courage,  and  this 
knowledge  only  served  to  increase  my  perplexity. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  he  had  been  acting  a 
part  in  the  presence  of  our  host ;  and  it  was 
evident,  too,  that  he  knew  I  was  aware  that  ho 
was  acting ;  because  several  times,  while  osten- 
sibly smoothing  his  moustache,  as  if  from  an 
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unconscious  habit,  he  had  placed  a  finger  on  his 
lips,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  look. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  plain,  that  he 
was  all  along  the  subject  of  painful  and  profound 
emotion — that  he  had  nerved  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  difficult,  perhaps  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  that  he  had  tasked  the  whole  energies 
of  body  and  mind  to  its  accomplishment.  From 
my  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave  him  to  his  own  resources,  and  not  to 
interfere. 

On  returning  to  the  library,  where  the  belt 
of  gold  lay  on  the  table,  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  all  that  money. 

"  Bestore  it  to  the  right  owner,"  said  he. 
"  And  now,  comrade,  be  so  good  as  to  ask  me  no 
more  questions  till  we  get  out  of  this  house." 
Saying  this,  he  took  up  Uie  belt,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw. 

'*  Where  are  you  going  ?"  I  asked. 

"  To  bed,  to  be  sure,"  said  he. 

*'  What !  along  with  that  terrible  Ghost  ?" 


"  Oh^"  said  he,  *^  &b  Qhwt  »  ray  very  good 
friend ;  we  diall  not  quarrel,  I  assure  you.  But 
adieu  for  to-night — ^you  forget  that  I  have  had 
no  sleep." 

He  withdrew,  meeting  Kaimette  at  tiie  door, 
and  I  fancied  I  heard  a  kind  of  confidential 
whispering  as  they  ascended  the  steurs  together. 
I  was  about  to  lie  down  once  more  to  rest,  when 
Marcelle  tapped  at  the  door,  and  requested  mQ 
to  wait  up  until  she  should  return  with  the 
doctor,  whom  she  was  going  to  summon  to  th^ 
assistance  of  M.  Kotande,  who  as  yet  had  not 
recovered  the  use  of  his  speech.  She  was  absent 
about  half-an-hour,  when  she  returned,  bringing 
the  ^sculapius  wiUi  her.  I  was  on  the  watch  for 
them,  and  let  them  in,  and  then  threw  myself 
once  more  on  the  couch,  and  in  ^ite  oi  my 
perplexed  imagination,  fell  into  a  ^eep  whicn 
was  not  disturbed  until  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  streaming  into  the  room  roused  me  from 
slumber. 

(^Omduded  in  our  next') 
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It  is  a  question  whether  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  any  man  living  who  has  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  London  is  in  the  aggregate. 
The  researches  of  a  long  life,  however  diligently 
employed,  would  not  suffice  to  put  the  keenest 
observer  in  possession  of  information  upon  the 
multitudinous  array  of  subjects  which  London 
presents  for  study,  sufficient  to  justify  the  boast 
of  such  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  ten  individuals  among  the 
two  and  a-half  millions  who  form  the  population 
of  to-day,  who  have  ever  personally  explored 
the  entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  modem  metropolis,  and  for  whom  there  does 
not  exist  some  terra  incognita  yet  to  be  discovered. 
If  the  fact  be  so,  how  much  less  probable  is  it 
that  a  single  mind  could  grasp  the  compre- 
hensive whole  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  As  well 
may  a  student  of  the  schools  attempt  to  master 
all  the  sciences,  as  the  student  of  men  and 
manners  hope  to  read  the  secret  heart  of  London 
and  fathom  all  its  hidden  mysteries.  This,  in 
truth,  is  what  no  writer  attempts  to  perform. 
The  more  it  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  is 
the  subject  seen  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  each 
writer,  following  the  dictates  of  inclination, 
education,  or  temperament,  fixes  upon  some 
separate  section  of  the  vast  picture,  or  viewing 
the  whole  at  a  distance  from  some  peculiar 
stand-point,  gives  us  his  minute  details,  or  his 
vague  philosophies,  according  to  the  spirit  that 
is  in  him.  The  World  of  London,  a  conglo- 
merate of  microcosms,  holds  a  crowd  of  worlds 
within  it.  Here  is  the  world  of  art,  of  science, 
of  litc^rature,  of  commerce — of  learning,  of  wit, 
of   fancy,   of   imagination — of   eloquence,    of 


politics,  of  statesmanship — of  wealth  and  In- 
fluence, of  intrigue  and  corruption— of  reckless 
ambition  and  of  despair  as  reckless— of  capridous 
fashion  and  tattered  poverty— of  life  in  its 
most  exciting  and  intoxicating  phases,  and  of 
miserable  death  amid  the  surroundings  of  filth, 
squalor,  and  neglect. 

To  the  "  mighty  heart"  of  London  flow,  as 
by  a  natural  law,  the  riches  of  either  hemisphere 
— fiK)m  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  through  a 
thousand  channels,  comes  whatever  of  rich  and 
rare,  of  useful  or  luxurious,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  famish,  or  his  necessities  demand — to 
be  there  consumed  or  thence  distributed  for  con- 
sumption in  our  own  or  other  lands.  And  with 
the  material  wealth  of  the  globe  comes  also,  as 
inevitably,  the  intellectual — with  the  triiunphs  of 
enterprise  come  the  triumphs  of  thought ;  and 
where  the  great  heart  of  the  world  throbs,  there 
the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  concentrated. 

The  London  that  exists  in  books,  then,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  and  admirable  as  some  of 
them  are,  can  never  be  more  than  a  fragmentary 
representation  of  living  London  itself.  Now  it 
is  a  dry  topography,  serving  the  purpose  of  aa 
ubiquitous  sign-post,  by  which  the  stranger  may 
steer  an  undeviating  course  through  the  puzzling 
mazes  of  the  streets,  snatching  a  passing  glance 
at  the  noteworthy  objects  in  his  way.  Now  it 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions, with  technical  descriptions  of  their 
styles  of  architecture,  perhaps  enlivened  (?)  with. 


•  Cnriontiee  of  London :  exhibiting  tb^  mort  rare  atkl 
remarkable  Object*  of  Interest  in  the  MetttjpoliBj  with. 
nearly  fifty  years'  Perscmal  Reoollectionif.  By  Jofaa 
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a  cohinin  or  two  of  statistical  accotmts.  Now 
it  is  a  series  of  pedestrian  excursions  in  which 
the  author  accompanies  you  as  a  guide,  pointing 
out  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  remark,  but  which 
are  merely  surfeuse  matters,  and  omitting  all 
mention  of  what  is  historical  or  suggestive. 
Now  it  is  a  f^long  or  two  <^  house-fronts,  with 
but  a  page  or  so  of  letterpress,  as  though  London 
were  nothing  else  but  brick  walls  and  windows. 
Now  it  is  a  biographical  survey,  in  which  the 
wise  and  witty,  the  great  and  noble,  the  cele- 
brated and  the  good,  and  the  notoriously  vile  and 
iniSunoua,  re-people  the  old  localities  in  which 
ibey  once  flourished.  Now  it  is  a  historical  one, 
in  which  the  locale  of  certain  interesting  events 
is  definitely  fixed  and  established — ^and  now  it 
is  an  ecdeaiastioal  one,  interesting  mainly  to 
Mother  Church  and  her*  favoured  ohildren  in 
cassock  and  band.  But  anon  comes  a  different 
daas  of  writers,  who,  decreeing  with  some 
justice  that  l»rick  and  mortar  London,  after 
all,  ia  but  the  mere  husk  and  shell  of  London 
proper,  leave  all  that  hard  and  dusty  ma- 
teiial  to  the  antiquaries  and  arohsBologists, 
and  attack,  as  they  conceive,  the  veritable 
kemdl  of  the  subject  by  exhibiting  the  world  of 
London  in  the  Londoner  himself,  under  the  in- 
numearable  shapes  and  seemings  which  foUy  and 
fitthion,  or  circumstance  and  necessity,  urge  him 
to  assume.  The  present  time  is  rich  in  writings 
of  this  latter  dass,  and  their  general  popularity 
ma^  be  assumed  from  their  increased  multipli- 
catioto.  But  a  true  picture  of  London,  bo  &ir  as 
the  production  of  such  a  work  is  possible,  while 
it  should  be  isometrioal  rather  thsm  perspective, 
should  comprehend  as  many  of  the  myriad  parts 
of  the  great  whole  as  it  is  possible  to  represent. 
He  who  desoribes  London  must  recollect  that  to 
London  he  addresses  himself — ^that  he  has  an 
audience  who  will  judge  him  from  every  point 
of  view.  He  must  write  historically,  archsBolo- 
gically,  and  topographically ;  he  must  have  the 
patience  to  touch  upon  the  plainest  matters  of 
fiu^  as  wdl  as  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
details— and  industry  and  perseverance  enough 
to  consume  the  years  of  his  life  in  researches  into 
the  past  and  observations  on  the  present — ex- 
ocising  a  constant  watchfulness  upon  the 
changes  going  on  under  his  eye.  If  to  these 
capabilities  he  add  a  certain  class  of  perceptions 
-which  lead  him  to  fasten  instinctively  upon 
what  is  odd,  grotesque,  or  curious,  either  in 
form,  or  essence,  or  action — if  his  human  sym- 
pathies do  not  grow  old  and  deadened  in  the 
course  of  his  labours — ^if  he  have  an  educated 
eye,  as  well  as  an  educated  mind,  discerning 
the  picturesque  wherever  it  exists,  in  nature,  in 
character,  and  in  literature,  and  be  well  read  in 
all  three — then,  with  such  a  subject,  he  wiU 
assuredly  produce  a  striking  and  suggestive 
book — one  which  we  shall  take  up  with  plea- 
sure, lay  down  with  reluctance,  and  refer  to 
again  and  again. 
It  is  because  Mr.  Timbs  possesses  these  quali- 


fications for  the  work  in  a  high  degree  that  the 
'*  Curiosities  of  London"  appears  to  us  entitled 
to  assert  for  itself  a  claim  to  general  acceptance. 
Of  all  modem  works  on  London,  it  is  beyond 
question  the  most  complete  and  thorough-going, 
the  most  inquisitive,  curious,  and  comprehensive. 
London,  old  and  new,  past  and  present,  rich  and 
poor,  lofty  and  mean,  is  characteristically  dis- 
played in  its  pages — while  a  "  Biographia  Lon- 
dinensis"  could  hardly  supply  more  interesting 
facts  relating  to  celebrated  men  than  the  reader 
will  meet  witii  in  rambling  pleasantiy  among 
the  yet  existing  memorials  of  their  day.  By 
way  of  citing  a  sample  of  one  kind  of  informa- 
tion with  which  the  volume  abounds,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  a  stroll  with  Mr.  Timbs  for  a 
few  minutes  along  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand. 

Starting  from  Northumberland  House,  we 
learn  that  upon  the  site  of  No.  1,  Strand,  stood 
the  official  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
where  lived  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Northumberland-court, 
formerly  known  as  "Lieutenants'  Lodgings," 
once  lodged  Nelson.  In  Northumberland-street, 
with  his  step-father,  a  Inricklayer,  lived  Ben 
Jonson  when  he  went  to  a  private  school  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  where  Camden  was  then 
junior  master.  In  Ci»ven-street,  at  No.  7, 
lived  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1771 ;  and  at 
No.  27,  died,  in  1839,  James  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Rejected  Addresses."  At  No.  18, 
Strand,  was  bom,  in  1776,  Charles  Mathews, 
whose  father  there  kept  a  bookseller^s  shop,  to 
which  Rowland  Hill  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  used 
to  resort.  In  York  House,  a  part  of  whose  site 
is  occupied  by  No.  31,  Strand,  lived  Lord  Bacon 
when  a  boy.  Here  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  him ;  and  here  he  wished  to  die,  but  was 
forbidden  after  his  release  from  the  Tower  to 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court.  The  house 
was  afterwards  obtained  by  Buckingham  by 
grant  from  James  I.  Cromwell  gave  it  to 
Fairfax,  whose  daughter  marrying  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  re-conveyed  to  the 
Villiers  family.  In  York-buildings  a  bubble 
water  company  erected  a  steam-engine  as  early 
as  the  year  1720.  In  Buckingham-street,  at 
the  last  house  on  the  west  side  (since  rebuilt), 
lived  Samuel  Pepys  from  1684  to  1700;  and 
No.  15,  on  the  east  side,  was  hired  for  Peter  the 
Great  in  1698.  At  No.  14,  in  the  top  chambers, 
Uved  WilUam  Etty,  R.A.,  frwn  1826  to  1849. 
John-street  occupies  the  site  of  Durham  House, 
which  extended  ft^m  the  river  to  the  Strand. 
It  was  built  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  here  his  son  married  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  who,  on  assuming  the  crown,  was 
escorted  hence  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  gave 
Durham-place  to  Raleigh,  who  kept  it  for 
twenty  years,  surrendering  it  in  1603  to  the  then 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Aubrey  well  remembered 
Raleigh's  study,  which  was  on  a  littie  turret 
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that  looked  oyer  the  Thames.  Beaufort-build- 
ings  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  wrote  his  "  Centory 
of  Inventions."  Lord  Clarendon  once  lived  in 
it|  and  it  was  there  that  Anne  Hyde,  his 
daughter,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
a  house  on  this  site  was  bom  Aaron  Kill,  1685. 
At  the  east  comer,  upon  the  site  of  No.  96, 
Strand,  lived  Charles  lillie,  a  tobacconist,  who 
took  in  letters  for  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  &c., 
directed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Steele.  In 
Cecil-street,  and  at  the  ''Globe"  in  Salis- 
bury-street, lived  Partridge,  cobbler,  astronomer, 
and  almanack-maker,  whom  Swift  humorously 
killed  in  1708,  though  he  actually  lived  tLU 
1715.  In  Fountain-court  is  the  "Coal-Hole," 
a  tavem  haunt  of  Edmund  Eean.  At  No.  3, 
in  this  court,  died,  in  1827,  Blake,  the  painter, 
and  the  author  of  some  strange  poems  fiill  of 
fire  and  fury  or  of  the  gentlest  tendemess.  On 
the  site  of  No.  141,  Strand,  dwelt  Jacob  Tonson, 
bookseller.  No.  142  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Turk's  Head  Coffee-house,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
encouraged,  **  for  the  nustress  of  it  is  a  good, 
civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  business."  In 
Norfolk-street,  in  a  house  near  the  water-side, 
lodged  Peter  the  Great  in  1698.  At  the  south- 
west comer  lived  William  Penn,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  same  house.  Dr.  Birch,  historian  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  At  No.  8,  lived  Samuel  Ire- 
land, whose  son,  William  Henry,  then  eighteen, 
forged  the  "  Shaicspeare  Papers"  in  1795  :  here 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton  fell  on  their  knees 
and  kissed  the  MS.,  ''great  and  impudent 
forgery,"  aa  Parr  subsequently  called  it.  In 
this  street  also  lived  Mountfort  the  player ;  and 
in  Howard-street  lodged  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  the 
actress,  on  whose  account  Mountfort  fought  a 
bloody  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  was  ^ed. 
No.  191,  Strand,  waa  the  shop  of  William  God- 
win, bookseller,  and  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams." 
In  Essex-street  was  held  the  Eobin  Hood  So- 
ciety— a  debating  club,  the  scene  of  Burke's 
earliest  eloquence,  and  of  which  Goldsmith  was 
a  member. 

The  above  are  some  gleanings  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  picked  up  in  a  walk  along  the  south 
aide  of  the  Strand.  For  the  full  harvest  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  book,  which  will  lead 
him  back  again  by  the  north  side,  improving  the 
time  bv  the  same  sort  of  entertainment.  It  will 
lead  him,  farther,  whithersoever  he  chooses  to 
go  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  metropolis,  re- 
viving the  associations  of  the  past  by  tiie  detail 
of  actions  and  events  sometimes  curiously  illus- 
trative of  perscmal  character  as  well  as  of  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  times. 

In  the  selection  of  extracts  from  this  volume 
we  feel  somewhat  puzzled.  The  emharras  de 
richesse  is  in  this  case  too  perplexing:  the 
amount  of  curious  matter  bearing  upon  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects  is  so  vast,  that, 
choose  what  we  will,  we  feel  pretty  sure  of 
leaving  the  best  things  unchosen.    A    single 


day's  reading  of  the  book^  and  it  c<»riainB  read** 
ing  for  a  week,  shows  a  hundred  paasagee, 
at  least,  marked  with  the  pencil,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  amusing  or  inteiesting 
to  the  reader.  If  contrast  were  desirable,  we 
might  quote  in  one  column  a  page  of  descriptiaa 
from  the  mansions  or  dab-houBes  of  tiie  Wert 
End  or  the  guilds  of  the  City  ocHrporatbns,  and 
in  another  i^e  details  of  the  old  Eookery  of  St 
Giles,  or  of  Clare  Market,  or  Seven  Dials.  Wete 
we  disposed  to  be  exclusively  antiquarian  we 
might  transfer  to  our  pages  the  account  here 
given  of  Boman  London,  and  couple  that  witii 
memorials  gathered  from  the  chronicles  of  old 
Stow  and  Strype,  and  with  the  author's  own 
researches  into  the  ancient  crypts  of  Londoii, 
upon  which  there  is  a  chapter  of  unusual  inte- 
rest. Were  we  to  i]idu4;e  only  oar  artistic 
tendencies,  we  might  revert  to  the  magnificent 
galleries  in  private  mansions,  which  are  the 
shrines  of  tiie  noblest  works  of  art  that  tiie 
several  schools  have  produced :  we  might  point 
to  l^e  Baphaels,  Eembrandts,  Titians,  and  Hob- 
bemas  at  Bridgewater  House ;  to  tilie  wondrous 
Flemish  and  Dutch  collection  at  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton's;  to  the  "Liber  Veritatb"  of  Claude  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's ;  and  so  on  througlL 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  nmseoms 
of  the  realm,  and  through  such  a  catalogue  of 
rarities  and  gems  of  art  as  no  other  nation  can 
boast.  Were  commerce  our  hobby,  we  might 
turn  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Docks,  the 
shipping,  and  t^e  Port  of  London ;  to  the  Bank 
witii  its  bullion,  the  Exchange  with  its  bolls 
and  bears,  and  the  Markets  wiUi  their  inexhaust- 
ible stores.  Were  amusement  our  object,  we 
might  wander  from  garden  to  theatre— from 
AlmaAlra  old  to  Vauxhall  new— from  panoramas 


to  tea-gardens — ^from  fairs  to  firewcMiks-^and 
through  an  endless  variety  of  recreations  of 
every  stamp  for  every  grade  of  society.  Did 
we  seek  instruction,  we  are  here  shown  where 
to  find  it,  whatever  the  species  of  knowledge 
that  is  desiderated.  In  short,  of  whatever  Lon- 
don is  and  has  been— of  all  the  mateiials  it 
contains  for  observation  and  reflection,  this 
volume  affords  us  the  completest  and,  we  think, 
the  best-arranged  collection  extant.  As  our 
space  for  extract  is  limited,  and  as  we  cater  ^ 
the  general  reader,  our  quotations  must  be  brief 
and  such  as  are  of  geneial  interest. 

Concerning  "  London  Stone,"  Mr.  Timbs  in- 
forms us  that  it  is 

a  fragment  of  the  Lapis  MiUiaris  of  the  BomanSi  "a 
pillar  set  up  bv  them  in  the  centre  of  the  toram  of  A^ 
cola's  station, the  ffnoma, or  mnbiUeus  cattri Zamdinenitt" 
Stow  describes  it  on  the  touth  side  of  the  street,  near  the 
channel  of  Walbrook,  "pitched  npright,  a  great  rtooe, 
called  l4)ndon  Stone,  fixed  in  the  gronnd  Tery  de^ 
fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  so  stron|^  set  that  if 
carts  do  run  against  it  throogh  negligenee^  toe  wheels  bs 
broken  and  the  stone  itself  be  onsbaken."  There  issvi- 
dence  to  the  belief  that  it  was  placed  here  a  tiiocaBiid 
years  ago ;  and  Oamden  consid^  it  to  hare  1**^*J* 
great  central  milestone  from  which  the  British  .faigi^ 
roads  radiated,  and  the  distances  (m  them  were  reokSBod 
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r  to  that  in  the  Foram  at  Rome.  London  Stone  is 
letered  to  as  a  local  mark  of  immemorial  antiqmty  in 
SaioQ  charters.  Stow  fbond  it  moitioned  as  a  hmdmark 
fai  a  list  of  rents  belong^  to  Christ  Chnrch,  Canterbary, 
at  the  end  of  "  a  fiur-written  Gospel  book,"  giyen  to  that 
fbondation  by  the  Weet  SSaxon  ^Bong,  Athelstane,  who 

rewned  from  926  to  Wl Henry  Pitz-Alwyn, 

"the  Draper  of  London  Stone»"  was  the  first  Mayor  of 

London,  1188. Hdiiuhed  mentions  the  Stone 

in  describing  the  insnrreciion  of  Jack  Cade,  who,  when 
he  had  forcwi  his  way  into  the  capital,  stmck  his  sword 
npon  London  Stone,  exclaiming,  "  Now  is  Mortimer  lord 
of  tfab  dty/'    Shakspeare  has  introduced  this  dramatic 

incident  in  the  Seomd  Fart  of  Senty  TF, 

Lnther'a  "Table Talk"  was  first  "printed  by  William 
Da  Gardy  dwelling  in  Snffolk^lane,  near  London  Stone." 
Watling-stfeet^  of  which  Cannon-street  is  a  continnation, 
is  soppoaed  to  hare  been  the  principal  street  of  Roman 
London ;  bnt  it  may  have  been  a  British  road  beibre  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  to  which  earlier  period  Strype 
nfera  the  London  Stone.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
the  groimd  in  Cannon-street  was  mnch  distorbed,  and 
tiie  "  large  foondations"  of  London  Stone  led  Wren  to 
oansxder  it  to  have  been  some  more  considerable 
monument  than  even  the  Roman  milliariam;  fbr  ad- 
joiniBg  "  were  discovered  some  tesselated  pavements, 
and  other  extensive  remains  of  Roman  workman- 
ship and  bnildings.  Probably,  this  might  in  some 
degree  have  imitated  the  MiUianum  Aurem  at  Con- 
stantinople^ which  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  pillar 
as  at  Rome,  bnt  an  eminent  building"  containing 
many  statues.  The  Stone,  before  the  Great  Fire,  was 
"modi  worn  away,  and  as  it  were  but  a  stump  re- 
maining." It  was  ihem  cased  over  by  Wren,  with  a  new 
fltons^  nandsomely  wrought  and  cut  hollow,  something 
like  a  Roman  altar  or  pedestal,  admitting  the  andent 
fragment,  **  now  not  much  larger  than  a  bomb-shell,*' 
to  be  seen  through  a  large  aperture  near  the  top.  The 
Stone,  in  its  old  position  on  the  Mmth  side  of  the  street, 
being  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  was  removed  to  the 
aortn  side  in  1742,  dose  to  the  kerb;  here  again  it  proved 
an  obstruction;  and  in  1798,  when  the  churdi  was 
•boat  to  be  repidred,  the  venerable  Stone  was  by  some  of 
the  pariahioners  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Maiden,  of  Sherbome-lane,  printer,  prevailed  on  the 
paziah  officers  to  have  it  plaoed  against  the  soath  wall  of 
the  ehmrah  where  it  now  remains. 

Our  next  extract  ahall  be  from  Mr.  Timbs' 
acooimtof 

JMUSSDAY  BOOK, 

Tbe  Register  of  the  lands  of  England,  framed  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  earliest  existing  record, 
and  not  only  the  most  andent,  but  beyond  dispute  tbe 
most  noble  monument  of  the  whole  of  Britain."  It  is 
the  great  treasure  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
Afa%ey,  where  it  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  its  pristine 
feeAaem,  fidr  and  legible  as  when  first  written.  It  is 
cooKprmd  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  foUo,  the  other  a 
quarto.  The  first  is  written  on  882  double  pages  of 
▼allnm,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a  small  but  plain 
^laTBcter,  eadi  page  having  a  double  column.  Some  of 
tbe  capital  letters  and  prindpal  passages  are  touched 
vritii  red  ink.  The  second  volume  in  quarto  is  written 
in  460  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  angle  column,  and  in  a 
larse  fiur  character.  At  the  end  ol  the  second  volimie 
la  She  following  memorial  in  capital  letters,  of  the  time 
of  its  completion :  **  Anno  Millesimo  Octogecdmo  Sexto 
ab  Xneamatione  Domini,  vigesimo  vero  regni  Willielmi, 
fiMSte  est  ista  Deseriptio,  non  solum  per  hos  tres  Comi- 
tatos,  sad  etiam  per  alios."  From  internal  evidence,  the 
■■aae  year,  1086,  is  assig^nable  as  the  date  of  the  first 
▼ofasmc  Although  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as 
it  'was  always  deemed,  oocadonally  travelled,  like  other 
to  distant  parts,  till  1696  it  was  usually 
with    tiie    Kii^s    seal    at    Westminster,    by 


tiie   side   of  the   Tally    Court    in    the    Exchequer. 

In  1696  it  was  deposited  among  other 

valuable  records  in  the  Chapter  House,  where  it 
still  remains.  It  is  kept  **  in  the  vaulted  porch  never 
wanned  by  fire.  From  the  first  deposit  of  Domesday 
volume  in  the  Treasury  at  \^nchester,  in  the  reign  o[ 
the  Conqueror,  U  eertaifUtf  never  felt  or  $aw  a  fire 
(says  Sir  F.  Palgrave),  yet  every  page  of  the  vellum  is 
bright,  sound  and  perfect."  In  making  searches  or 
transoripta  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  text ;  a  rule 
which  has  been  kept  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  which 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  record  may  be  partlv 
ascribed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Domesday  Book,  which 
is  usually  so  minute  in  regard  to  our  prindpal  towns  and 
dties,  is  deficient  in  respect  to  London.  It  only  men- 
tions a  vineyard  in  Holbom,  bdonging  to  the  Crown ; 
and  ten  acres  of  land  near  Bishopsgate,  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  yet,  certainly,  observes 
Sir  Henry  ElHs,  in  his  introduction  to  Domesday,  no 
mutilation  of  the  manuscript  has  taken  place;  since  the 
account  of  Middlesex  is  entire,  and  is  encUy  ooinddent 
with  the  abridged  copy  of  the  surv^  taken  at  the  time, 
and  now  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  ^ng*8  Remembrancer 
of  the  Elxdiequer.  Still  a  distinct  and  independent  sur- 
vey of  the  Ci%  might  itself  have  been  made  at  the  time 
of  the  general  survey,  although  now  lost  or  destroyed, 
if  not  remaining  among  the  unexplored  archives  of  the 
Crown. 

From  "Domesday  Book"  to  "Brooks's"  is  a 
long  leap ;  but  we  have  taken  a  longer  before 
to-^y  in  the  taming  of  a  leaf;  and  we  must 
quote  onr  author's  account  of  the  old  Whig  Club- 
House,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  malium  in 
parvo,  and  his  tact  in  the  condensation  of  intel- 
ligence:— 

Brooks's,  the  Whig  Club-house,  at  60,  west  nde  of  St. 
James's-straet,  was  £signed  by  Holland,  and  opened  in 
1778 ;  but  was  originaUy  established  in  Pall  Mall,  in 
1764,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  C.  J.  Fox,  and  others. 
It  was  formerly  a  gaming  dub  kq[>t  by  Almack,  and 
then  by  Brooks,  a  wine-merchant  and  money-lender,  who 
left  the  club  soon  after  the  present  house  was  bmlt^  and 
died  in  poverty  about  1782.  Among  the  earlv  members 
were  C.  J.  Fox,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Horace  Walpole,  Hume,  Qibbon,  and  Sheridan.  When 
Wilberforoe  was  young  and  gay  he  played  here  at  fiuro; 
but  his  usual  resort  was  at  Goosetree's  in  Pall  Mall* 
where  he  one  night  kept  the  bank  and  won  6002. ;  but 
this  weaned  him  from  gamine.  On  March  21,  1772, 
Mr.  Thynne  retired  from  Brooks's  in  disgust,  because  he 
had  won  only  12,000  guineas  in  two  months.  The  Club 
was  famous  for  wagers;  and  the  old  betting-book  is  an 
oddity. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  ihe  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  all  writers  who  hare  taken  the  capital 
for  their  subject ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  so 
much  has  ever  been  said  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  in  the  sixteen  pages  which  Mr.  Timbs  allots 
for  curiosities  under  this  head.  We  shall  quote 
but  a  single  paragraph : — 

Locking  up  the  tower  is  an  andent,  curious,  and 
stately  ceremony.  A  few  minutes  before  the  dock 
strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
twdve — the  Head  Warder  (Teoman  Porter),  dothed  in 
a  long  red  doak,  bearing  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  at- 
tended by  a  brother  warder  carrying  a  lantern,  appears 
in  front  of  the  main  guard-house,  and  loudly  calls  out 
**  Escort  keys !"  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  five  or 
nx  men,  then  turns  out  and  follows  him  to  the  **  Spur," 
or  outer  gate ;  each  sentry  challenging  as  they  pass  the 
post,  "Who  goes  there?"  "Keys."  The  gates  being 
carefully  locked  and  barred,  the  procession  returns,  the 
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Moirifls  exacting  the  lame  ezplaiiation,  and  receiving  the 
same  answer  as  before.  Arrived  once  more  in  front  of  the 
iBain  gnard-bouae,  the  aentrj  there  g^ves  a  loud  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  asks,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"— "  Keys." 
"  Whose  keys  ?"-"  Queen  Victoria's  keys."—"  Advance 
Qneen  Victoria's  keys,  and  all's  well."  The  Yeoman 
Porter  then  exdums,  "  God  bless  Queen  Victoria !"  The 
main  guard  respond  "  Amen."  The  officer  on  duty  gives 
the  word,  "Present  armsT'  The  firelocks  rattle;  the 
officer  kisses  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  the  escort  fall  in 
among  their  companions ;  and  the  Yeoman  Porter  marches 
across  the  parade  abne  to  deposit  the  keys  in  the  Lieu- 
t^iant's  lodgings.  The  oeremony  over,  not  only  is  all 
ingress  and  egress  totally  precluded,  but  even  within  the 
walls  no  one  can  stir  without  being  Aimished  with  a 
oounteraign. 

The  above  few  examples,  thougli  they  wiU 
afford  the  reader  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  author's  researches,  any 
more  than  a  few  isolated  bricks  would  declare 
the  altitude  of  a  building,  may  yet  serve  to  show 
the  kind  of  grit  of  which  the  vast  mass  of  the 
matter  is  composed.  The  style  of  the  writer  b 
throughout  the  severest  antithesiB  to  paragnq>h- 
making  and  penny-a-lining,  and  we  might  point 
out  some  q»aeimens  which  are  themselves  real 
cuziosilieB  in  iMs  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  has  been  just  as  prodigal  of  his  labours  as  he 


has  been  sparing  of  his  words.  Dr.  Johnson, 
thus  admonished  Bos  well — "  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  yoa 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets 
and  squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy 
evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multi{dieiiy 
of  human  habitations  which  are  crowded  to- 
gether, that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  Ixmdon 
consists."  But  the  London  of  Johnson  was  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  London  of  to^ ; 
and  yet  the  Doctor  spoke  only  of  magnitode. 
Had  the  author  of  thu  work  had  notiung  but 
mere  magnitude  to  deal  wif^  lie  nii^t  have 
found  his  materials  ready  pr^)ared  to  his  hands, 
and  have  spared  himself  the  labours  which  have 
oocupied  the  years  almost  of  an  average  genera- 
tion. The  **  woaderfid  immensity"  of  London, 
howevtf ,  consists  in  some  things  else  than  ito 
courts  and  alleys  and  human  habitations  crowded 
together.  What  these  things  be^  as  we  have 
hinted  above,  no  man  knows,  and  no  man  eva 
will  know  completely;  let  him  who  would 
arrive  at  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  whole 
truth,  avail  himself,  in  the  prosecution  <^  his 
inquiries,  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  London." 
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Aheeica  is  determined  to  keep  ns  amused. 
We  are  never  left  for  long  together  without  a 
"startling  novelty"  from  the  "almighty  re- 
public." "  Keep  your  eye  fixed" — said  one  of 
her  "  newspaperial"  bards — 

"Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  American  Eagle, 
Whom  we  as  the  proud  bird  of  destiny  hail ; 

For  that  wise  fowl  you  can  never  inveigle, 
By  depositing  salt  on  his  venerable  tail  I*' 

But  the  advice  was  hardly  necessary.  What 
with  the  Great  Sea-Serpent,  and  Spirit-rapping, 
and  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Bamum,  we  are  kept, 
nolens  volem,  at  the  fuU  stare ;  and,  as  for  "  in- 
veigling that  wise  fowl,"  why,  really,  we 
haven't  the  leisure  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  so 
long  as  the  divine  (or,  as  we  ought  to  say,  Jupi- 
tenal)  animal  keeps  us  on  the  defensive.  Let 
him  turn  tail  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  give  our 
celebrated  Lion  time  to  find  his  salt-box,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But  we  can't 
promise  him  a  Bamum — we  haven't  the  article 
in  stock,  and  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Fanny  Fkrn,  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  interests  of  literature  and  just 
criticism,  that  her  "Rtrrn  Hall"  should  have 
appeared  contemporaneously  with  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Big  Showmau.  It  is  also,  we 
think,  other  questions  apart,  an  ill-advised,  as 
well  as  an  ill-timed  publication.  But,  in  what 
we  are  going  to  say  of  this  lady  and  her  book, 
we  shall  separate  her  and  the  volume  from 
"Bookselling    Bodges"   which  have  provoked 


the  just  indignation  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
endeavour  to  speak  conscientioudy  and  ad- 
visedly rather  than  *'  slashingly."  We  must, 
indeed,  be  occasionally  severe,  but  we  would  be 
kind  and  thoughtful  too.  If  the  lady  should 
see  these  pages,  she  will  find  we  think  ^e  has  a 
"  mission,"  if  she  will  only  condescend  to  accept 
it,  and  "subdue  the  vivid  shapings"  which 
deform  her  natural  proportions.  We  take  it 
that  she  is  a  person  who  will  not  be  driven,  but 
who  may  be  led ;  and,  considering  the  mingled 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  respect  with  which 
American  authors,  and  of  course  American 
female  authors  in  particular,  look  to  English 
criticism,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our 
notions  of  duty  to  write  a  "  smart" — and  irri- 
tating— paper,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  anything  but  defiance,  and  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  faiilts  of  the  criticised.  If  a  re- 
viewer cannot  afford  to  be  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, when  he  has  pen  in  hand,  bis  is  indeed  a 
pitiful  trade. 

The  publication  of  "  Euth  Hall ''  is  ill-timed, 
not  only  in  a  business  point  of  view,  but  becjiuse 
our  critics  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  irri- 
tation which  Mr.  Bamum's  book  has  caused 
them,  and  have  the  word  "  humbug"  yet  linger- 
ing on  the  tips  of  their  pens ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  frequent  extravagances,  affectations,  and 
vulgarisms  of  Fanny  Fern's  style,  wiUi  her 
true  Yankee  ostentatiousness  of  sentiment,  makd 
out  a  strong  primd  fade  ease  against  her,  and 
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tbai  it  is  not  every  reviewer  -wtio  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  a  book  two  or  three  times  to  make 
sore  of  a  basis  of  talent  and  good-feeling  in  its 
author.  Fanny  Fern's  reputation  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a  gipsy  character,  and  of 
moshroom  growth ;  and  a  work  which  has,  to  a 
hasty  reader,  so  much  the  air  of  an  auto- 
biography written  in  the  third  person,  could 
Bcan)ely  have  done  worse  for  itself  and  its  author 
than  by  appearing  in  the  wake  of  Bamum. 

For  ''Buth  JEUll"  haa,  most  unluckily,  an 
autobiographical  air ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat,  a  very 
ill-advised  publication,  as  well  as  an  ill-timed 
one.  In  America,  it  has  raised  clouds  of  scandal 
aro>and  itself  and  its  writer ;  and  over  hero,  it 
has  been  strongly  condemned.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  regretted  that  any  portion  of  our  press  should 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation than  literary  gossip,  that  the  book  is  a 
revengeful  "  show-up"  of  Fanny's  connections, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  as  a  riohauffi  of  her 
own  life,  served  up  with  ingratitude,  **  malide, 
and  all  nnehaiitableness,"  for  sauce.  We  would 
fain  hope  that  the  approaching  publication  of 
the  lady's  real  Hfe-story  will  make  some  who 
have  written  in  haste  repent  at  leisure;  and  that 
one  writer  at  least,  who  has  wound  up  his 
article  with  an  ambiguous  statement  which  will 
be  read  by  many  as  an  insinuation  against  her 
personal  purity,  will  not  hesitate  to  come  for- 
ward in  sackdoth  and  ashes,  when  he  has  dis- 
eovered  his  mistake,  and  do  public  penance  for 
his  malice  or  carelessness. 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  wherever  "  Ruth  Hall " 
has  been  taken  for  an  autobiography,  there  can 
be  little  critical  discrimination.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  sa3dng,  that  a  woman's  story 
may  generally  be  known  by  the  superior  black- 
nes8  of  her  villains ;  and  we  should  never  have 
doubted  that  the  tcorst  characters  in  ^'Euth 
Hall"  were  ^smcy  portraits  to  which  a  talent 
for  minute  observation  had  given  a  life-like  air. 
With  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the 
utoTj,  we  should  have  supposed  its  author  had 
takifii  actual  experiences  for  starting  points,  and 
worked  them  out  into  incidents  as  she  pleased ; 
a  ha.zaidous  process,  but  not  necessarily  a  wrong 
one.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  true  state  of  tbe  case :  the  alternative  is, 
that  Fanny  Fern  is  a  worthless  woman,  without 
one  spark  of  that  magnanimity  of  soul  wanting 
whicli  no  two-legged  creature  is  other  than 
contemptible.  One  strong  reason  for  rejecting 
this  alternative  is,  that  Fanny  Fern  has  entirely 
passed,  over  in  her  narrative  a  topic  in  her 
history  which  offered  peculiar  temptations  to  a 
malicious  and  daring  woman.  This  should  have 
occurred  to  her  critics,  as  it  will  do  to  ordinary 
rt&derB  who  know  anything  of  her  life.  We, 
person  filly,  decline  mentioning  names  and  in- 
EidentB  which  are  no  one's  business.  If  the 
lady  publishes  her  true  biography,  as  we  hear 
ihe  is  going  to  do,  it  will  be  her  own  act,  and 
re   ahaJl  then  feel  that  we  need  not  respect  the 


privacy  she    has  broken^  and  shall  make  our 
own  comments. 

We  have  called  the  jrocess  we  have  assumed 
for  the  construction  of  *'  Eutb  ?aU"  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  personal  feelings  that  ''do  so 
easily  beset  us,"  among  which  vanity  is  not 
the  least,  must  make  it  so  in  any  oasa. 
But  self-glorification,  and  oblique  deprecia- 
tion of  others,  were  the  least  of  the  oangers 
to  which  Fanny  Fern  exposed  herself  in  pro* 
ducing  this  book,  as  she  must  now  be  con- 
vinced. A  scandal-loving  public  insist  on 
finding  the  original  of  every  portrait,  and  darken 
counsel  with  *'  that's  her  own  father;"  "  that's 
her  own  brother;"  and  "that's  a  gentleman  who 
&c."  We  think  we  can  find  an  excuse 


for  the  unhappy  blunders  she  has  been  guilty 
of.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  possessing  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  sex 
to  public  opinion,  she  might  be  much  annoyed 
by  passages  of  gossip  continually  in  circulation 
about  her ;  and  that  she  might  take  inaeoiurate 
measure  of  the  general  curiosity  and  the  general 
sentiMait.  Then,  die  would  work  up  into  a 
story  such  of  her  own  eiponenoeB  as  would  suf- 


fice to  give  the  world  an  approximjAtveiy  i 
effigies  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  silence  the  speculators; 
but  she  would  introduce  characters  and  features 
which  should  leave  her  own  portrait,  and  her 
literary  history  the  only  absolutely  true  portions 
of  the  book ;  no  one  (she  would  say  to  herself)  can 
suspect  me  of  intending  to  vilify  rny  own  father ; 
but  Buth  must  have  passionate  antecedents  in  her 
childhood,  and  I  must  introduce  such  and  such 
scenes.  Add  to  this,  that  Fanny  has  evidently 
studied  Jane  Eyre  with  devoted  admiration^  and^ 
has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  made  it  a  model  for 
such  imitation  as  her  own  speci^tl  gift  would  per^ 
mit  her  to  achieve.  Now,  it  takes  no  conjuror  to 
tell  us  that  a  would-be  artist  sitting  down  to 
write  a  story  with  one  eye  on  her  work,  and 
one  on  herself  and  Jane  Eyre,  and  both  on 
the  mob  (if  such  an  impossible  figure  of  speech 
may  be  permitted),  is  safe  for  producing  a  dis- 
tortion which  should  fail  of  every  object  she  had 
in  view,  in  lieu  of  conciliating  them  all.  Call 
this,  if  you  will,  the  mistake  of  a  vain^  spoiled 
woman ;  say  it  is  the  aberration  of  a  morbidly 
excited  nature,  brooding  over  a  painful  history ; 
and  you  will  probably  be  right — but  it  involves 
nothing  that  would  justify  a  reviewer  in  trying 
to  write  an  authoress  down.  At  least,  it  shows 
that  she  has  grasped  (obscurely  and  clumsily) 
the  true  secret  of  bookwriting,  ».^.,  that  you  can 
only  write  well  what  you  have  lived ;  that  the 
backbone  of  a  story  must  be  something  which  is 
real  to  you,  or  it  will  not  prove  so  to  the  reader. 
As  for  the  individuals  who  complain  of  being 
caricatured  in  "Ruth  Hall,"  they  should  have 
remembered  the  stulte  nudabit  conscientiam 
animi,  and  held  their  peace ;  for  if  it  is  Fanny 
Fern's  revenge,  why — Fanny  is  a  mean,  bad 
woman, — but  then,  you  know,  a  revenge  is  a 
revenge,  after  all,  i.e.,  injury  given  for  injury. 
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The  pictures  given  of  American  able-editors, 
and  the  struggles  of  a  literary  neophyte,  are  not, 
we  believe,  in  the  least  overcharged,  but  the 
contrary;  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
press-men  over  there,  or  over  here,  for  that 
matter,  would  like  to  be  shown  up,  or  would  feil 
to  give  tit-for-tat  in  reviewing  ihe  book. 

"We  proceed  to  say  a  brief  word  of  Fanny 
Fern's  writings,  apart  &om  the  scandalous 
^estions  raised  by  ihe  publication  of  this  story, 
and  shall  have  a  word  to  say  besides  on  the 
position  of  the  literary  man,  by  way  of  close. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  general  reader, 
scrambling  among  perio^cals  and  country  papers 
at  odd  moments,  began  to  notice  short  paragraphs 
rigned  'Tanny  Fern."  They  were  so  tiioroughly, 
obtrusively,  American  in  tone  and  style  that  it 
did  not  require  casual  allusions  to  dollars  and 
dimes,  or  woman's  mission,  or  '^  upper-ten-dom," 
to  make  you  exclaim,  "  why  here's  a  kind  of 
female  Sam  Slick ! "  For  tiie  new  vision  evi- 
dently had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  had  seen 
life.  But  it  immediately  occurred  to  you  that 
«^e  had  seen  it  &om  an  unusual  point  of  view, 
and  had  probably  acquired  the  painful  portion  of 
her  experience  at  a  late  period — that  her  dis- 
belief in  the  rose-colour  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Sometimes,  she  made  you  laugh : 
sometimes,  you  may  perhaps  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess,  she  made  the  tears  start.  Often  she  was 
hoydenish ;  often  coarse;  occasionally,  you  said, 
*'  immodest," — -but  then,  she  was  an  American, 
and  an  American  lady's  mode  of  life  is  pecuHar, 
and  calculated  to  develope  pla3rful  rompishness 
into  boldness;  if  Fanny  Kemble  might  be  par- 
doned for  riding  about  in  pants  et  id  geniM  omne, 
Fanny  Fern  mig^ht  be  excused  for  an  occasional 
49eapade,  When  you  came  to  see  her  scraps  col- 
lected, when  you  got  hold  of  the  first  and  second 
serieff  of  **  Fern  Leaves,"  you  found  that  they 
were  not  always  correct  in  either  grammar  or 
taste,  and  not  always  free  from  the  insincerity 
which  results  from  being  obliged  to  write  up  to  a 
certain  mark  in  the  ''  sentimental"  Hne.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  upholstery  and  millinery-work 
in  the  language;  there  were  too  much  ''awe,"  and 
"hush,"  and  "trembling,"  and  "tears;"  the 
"  dimpled  shouldei-s,"  and  "  round  arms,"  and 
"large  blue  eyes,"  and  "wealth  of  curls,"  and 
"slender  foot,"  ajid  "bird-like  carolling," 
"came  over  again  too  fast" — as  lazy  Paley 
naively  said  of  his  stock  of  sermons,  when  he 
changed  to  Stanwix.  There  was  a  palpable 
lack  of  training,  and  an  original  and  not  un- 
pleasing  discursiveness  often  ran  riot  into  wild- 
ness.  But  Fanny  undoubtedly  sketched  a  scene 
well,  and  knew  what  points  to  seize  and  what 
to  let  alone ;  she  eould  write  quietly  and  natu- 
rally; and,  on  the  whole,  she  looked  at  life 
with  a  generous  and  discriminating  eye.  You 
thought  she  had  also  much  moral  courage,  and 
might  grow  into  a  useful  and  influential  writer, 
if  die  were  neither  worried  nor  flattered. 

But,  xmhappily  for  her,  and  perhaps  for  the 


world,  she  has  been  both  worried  and  flattered, 
and  restiessness  and  egotism  at  fever-heat  have 
forced  into  a  partnership  of  mischief  a  really 
respectable  talent,  and  thrown  off  "  Buth  HaD." 
Looking  at  this  book  abstractedly,  we  should 
say  that  it  contains  plentiful  illustrations  of  her 
best  and  her  worst  qualities.    Her  best,  for  it 
has  touches  of  nature  and  real  pathos,  with 
what  to  pathos  of  right  belongs  as  next  of  kin — 
real  humour ;  her  worst,  for  it  too  frequently 
sickens  jou  with  cant,  and  stilted  sentiment. 
A  story  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  witii 
a  slight  connecting-thread  of  individual  history ; 
Vart  de  oonter,  the  authoress  has  yet  to  leam,  if 
she  thinks  it  worth  her  while.     Her  English 
is    not    always    correct,    for    she    uses    such 
phrases  as  " whom  he  considered  was"   &c. ; 
and     requires    to     be     told    that    there     b 
no  such  word    as   "feminity,"  though  femi- 
ninity   does     exist.      Fanny    cannot    dislike 
conventionality  of  language  more  than  we,  but 
she  should  not  be  eccentric  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever,  and  should    renounce    that    abominable 
affectation  of  closing  chapters  of  the  "  thrilling" 
order  with  short  sentences.  Probably  die  thinks 
they  are  like  "  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
assemblies,"  but  they  are  more  like  doll's  pins 
fastened  by  a  smirking  mistress  of  frippery. 
The  length  of  a  chapter  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  taste,   but  Fanny  really 
ought  not  to  give  us  ninety  to  about  two  hun- 
dred pages;   which,  if  we  know  anything   of 
Cocker,   makes  an  average  of  two  pages   per 
chapter.     The  fact  is,  she  is  deficient  in  con- 
centration, and  hitUs  rather  than  developes,  so 
that  she  finds  it  expedient  to  "  skip  "  now  and 
then,  and  dart  from  scene  to  scene  without  cere- 
mony.   Well ;  we  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
her,   and  certainly,  we  do  not  wish  tiiat   she 
should  try  to  be  anything  but  what  she  is 
naturally.    But  if  she  wants  to  produce  a  re- 
spectable work  of  art,   she  must  watcdi  her 
moods,  and  take  pains  not  to  appear  unneces- 
sarily wilful.     We  only  hope  our  advice  does 
not  come  too  late— that  she  has  not  assumed  far 
good  and  all  a  fdse  standard  for  her  guidance. 
We  had  very  nearly  omitted  to  mention  tliat 
English  taste  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any  siich. 
freedom  of  allusion  as  she  is  guilty  of  in  enuxne- 
rating  the  books  of  Mrs.  Hall  Senior.     We  can- 
not specify — and  we  keep  silence,   "more   in 
sorrow  than  in  anger." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  writer  who  coonts 
her  readers  by  millions  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  must  have  good  qualities  of  some  sort. 
In  truth,  she  has  vivacity,  poetical  feeling,, 
ready  insight  into  character,  good  descriptive 
powers,  a  quick  sympathy  with  suffering,  nmch 
moral  courage,  and  an  unusual  talent  ifbr  ad- 
dressing children.  Well,  these  should  go  fer 
something — we  have  said  enough  of  her  &iiHb» 
and  will  say  no  more.  It  strikes  us  that  if  f^m 
lady  will  devote  herself  with  chastened  enaanBy, 
and  the  womanly  address  she  has  at  comnukud. 
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to  the  subject  of  the  social  position  of  her  own 
sex,  and  bie  education  of  the  young  of  both 
eezesy  she  may  yet  do  a  work  for  which  the 
world  unborn  shall  thank  her.  Enough — ^we 
hope  yet  to  see  her  well  quit  of  the  egotism 
which  is  acting  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  her 
better  self,  and  to  be  able  to  bid  her  Gk>d  speed 
in  a  career  of  steady  usefulness. 

yfe  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
analyse  or  extract  firom  a  shilling  book,  but 
readers  who  please  may  turn,  for  specimens  of 
the  author's  happiest  manner,  to  **  Buth  Hall," 
at  chapters  18,  30,  51,  72,  75,  76  (the  phreno- 
logical document  is  evidently  genuine,  and  we 
refer  to  it  as  a  curiosity),  77,  78,  and  86.  We 
indicate  very  few  instances  of  pathos,  because 
that  is  generally  overdone— the  humour  seldom 
is.  We  should  perhaps  add,  that  the  book  con- 
tains one  undoubted  portrait,  which  will  be 
recognised  by  every  literary  meui,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information,  we  decline  con- 
demning its  introduction. 

A  few  sentences  on  that  ever-recurring  subject, 
the  claims  of  literature  upon  Society  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  We  have  scarcely  dismissed 
Ifr.  Fullom's  "  Great  Highway,"  before  we  have 
in  "Euth  Hall"  another  tale  of  literary 
struggles,  another  e^^sS  of  Hterary  backgrounds, 
from  ike  other  side  of  the  water.  E^y,  the 
topic  is  a  very  painful  one.  We  have  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  in  the  bitter  winter  just 
past  there  have  been  literary  men,  and  literary 
women  too,  in  this  London  of  ours,  who  have 
writtoi  meritorious  things  by  fireless  hearths, 
with  no  better  suppers  to  look  forward  to  than 
Bath's  bowl  of  milk, — ^men  and  women,  we 
mean,  not  improvident  or  intemperate,  but  in  all 
respects  quiet,  regular,  conscientious  people, 
ftooh  eases  are,  no  doubt,  exceptional;  but  the 
hct  that  they  do  exist,  suggests  the  very  obvious 
remark  that  ^ere  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
Imperfectly  rewarded  industry  of  any  kind  is 
blocking  to  contemplate ;  but,  sophisticate  as  we 
will,  there  will  always  be  something  peculiarly 
ahoddng  in  the  spectacle  of  neglected,  and  half- 
starved  iwteUectml  labour.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  lachrymose  or  to  deal  in  clap-trap  of  any 
kind;  but  there  are  considerations  which  convince 
us  that  the  relation  of  the  honest  worker  in 
thought  and  feeling  to  society  at  large  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  commercial  prin- 
ciples. Our  honest  instincts  say  No !  And  aU  the 
world  have,  tiU  ihey  stifle  it,  something  of  ihe 
feeling  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  ''the  boy  that's 
got  the  laming  in  him,"  and  the  Spaniard  for  the 
travelling  scholar  with  the  spoon  in  his  sombrero. 
And  this  &ct  has  its  correlate  in  the  feeling  of 
delicacy  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  his 
eare^  painfully  strong,  and  which  never  leaves 
him  altogether, — the  feeling  of  delicacy  about  ac- 
cepting money  for  his  labour,  which  torments 
every  high-minded  literary  man ;  and  we  should 
sappose  in  some  degree  every  honest  preacher, 
taa^er,  and  lecturer.    It  is  not  pride,  but  a 


sense  of  incongroity  upon  receiving  ''vile 
drachmas"  for  spinning  out  one's  dear  soul 
into  words.  We  do  not  believe  any  man  who  is 
horn  to  teach,  any  literary  man  or  preacher  who 
is  not  an  interloper,  can  receive  money  distinctly 
FOB  teaching,  i,e.,  for  influencing  human  souls 
for  good,  without  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
which,  often  repeated,  becomes  demoralising, 
and  leads  to  hoUow,  insincere  work.  We  say 
this  most  deliberately  and  emphatically;  in  a 
word,  we  mean  it.  The  solution  of  the  dmculty 
which  arises  is  to  be  found  in  the  words — ^per- 
fect liberty  of  vocation  for  every  man  and 
woman.  Society  must  make  such  arrangements 
that  the  question — ^How  shall  I  win  the  daily 
bread?  shall  never  come  into  coUision  with  the 
question— How  shall  I  do  the  work  my  Father 
has  given  me  to  do  ? — arrangements  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  shall  not  find  himself  baffled 
when,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  he  tries  to  fling 
himself  into  the  charmed  circle  in  which  the 
young  ravens  are  fed  when  they  cry, — ^to  live, 
mstead  of  grovelling.  We  are  looking  a  long 
way  a-head,  we  know;  we  are  supposing  an 
abolition  of  social  distinctions, — ^which  every 
honest  heart  sickens  at  and  knows  to  be  rotten ; 
a  revision  of  that  "great  shell  system"  (see 
Disraeli's  "  Popanilla,")  which  every  man  who 
thinks,  when  he  changes  a  five-pound  note  and 
pays  his  butch^,  knows  to  be  Mse ;  and — ^in  fact, 
we  are  over-leaping  half  a  millennium!  But 
ihere  is  no  progress  without  anticipating,  and 
the  absolute  test  is  only  to  be  realised  by  an 
approximating  series  of  next-bests. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  that  the  days  of  noble 
patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  the  salon  are  at 
an  end,  though  there  is  no  doubt  sufficient 
"magic  in  the  web"  of  literary  cliqueism  at  this 
moment  to  puzzle  your  raw  beginner.  But  we 
expect  it  will  always  be  true  liat  the  peculiar 
organisation  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of 
his  fellows,  will  unfit  him,  more  or  less,  for 
getting  his  bread  upon  ordinary  commercial 
principles.  The  mere  existence  of  a  publishing 
class,  a  class  of  "mediums"  between  the  pen 
and  the  press,  is  a  oonfession  of  the  &ct  tiiat 
there  is  a  fdt  discrepancy.  The  capacity  to 
"  make  money," — which  is  the  monstrous  equi- 
valent of  modem  civilisation  for  /m^t^,— does 
not  depend  upon  "prudence"  and  all  that, 
though  prudence  is  an  auxiliary,  but  upon  a 
certain  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  is  strong 
in  most  men,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in  some, 
especially  in  ^ose  who  do  the  thinking  for 
the  rest.  Nothing  remains  firom  all  this,  but 
that:  I.  The  necessity  to  earn  one's  bread  bt 
the  pen  is  one  which  could  only  arise  in  a  detest- 
ably artificial,  and  transitionary  period,  and  that 
every  man  who  is  under  that  necessity  is  in  a 
fedse  position,  from  which  both  he  and  society 
must  suffer.  II.  That  society  must  even  put  up 
with  it  and  not  grumble,  if  she  is  told  now  and 
then  that  she  ought  to  see  if  some  combination 
cannot  be  devis^  by  which  those  whom  she 
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delights  to  honour  might  be  placed  in  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  normal  position,  which  is  that  of 
Teachers  with  nothing  to  do  hut  to  teach,  and 
with  no  feeling  of  obligation  existing  on  either 
side.  Society  would  have  thought  it  a  good  joke 
to  be  asked  to  put  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the 
hands  of  prudent  trustees  for  Gbldamith's 
benefit;  but  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would  have 
been  cheap  at  a  million.  Society, — ^the  knowing 
jade,  so  'cute,  you  see!  fiancies  she  would  not 


get  half  so  much  work  out  of  the  scnbbloB,  if 
the  spur  were  withdrawn ;  and  she  is  right.  Bat 
she  should  make  the  reflection  also,  that  she 
would  be  better  without  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  that  is  produced  under  the  spur,  and  thsl 
the  "unrestricted  competition"  which  comeB oat 
of  the  muddle  is  actudly  more  expensive  to  hef 
than  any  liberal  scheme  of  concert  she  might 
adopt  for  mutual  benefit. 


BEADING    RAIDS. 


rv. — THB  CHEAP   PBlUS. 


OiTBL  very  earliest  Uterary  recollection  is  that  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  seniors  to  the  laud- 
able accuracy  of  an  itinerant  dealer  in  peri- 
winkles, who  pronounced  the  word  with  a  con- 
Bcientioua  legsurd  to  the  r^ular  rights  of  the  r. 
Our  next,  tlut  of  bnigtiag  tnio  tam  ol  iiMmltfid 
dignity,  when  a  kind  old  prig,  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  our  stupendous  attaiuments,  offered  us 
the  ignominious  sum  of  sixpenoe  if  we  would 
spell  Chri%tma$^ — we^  who  were  fWly  equal  to 
transubstantiation,  metempsychosis,  Aldiboron- 
tiphoscophom^o,  and  Chronoohotonthologos ! 
Oor  next,  that  of  producing  a  duodecimo 
volume  in  pothooks  and  hangers,  prefixing  a  full- 
length  sketch  of  ourself  triumphantly  waving 
a  **  grey  goosequill,"  and  writing  under- 
neath— "  The  Authoe  of  this  Boox."  But 
somehow,  spreading  over  this  '^  first  garden 
of  our  simpleness,"  there  are  dim  remembrances 
of  the  raw,  red  babyhood  of  the  Penny  Press. 
Not  that  the  penny  press  seems  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  our  own  literary  status  at 
the  time,  or  to  do  anything  more  than  werhang 
other  recollections.  For  the  "  Penny  Magazine" 
appears  distinctly  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  rather  than  with 
our  own  individual  concerns.  When  we  call  to 
mind  being  carried  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  see  the  illuminations, — when  the  illamina- 
tions  themselves  rise  up  before  us, — a  row  of 
Bishops  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  all  hanging 
by  the  neck,  and  an  engraving  (with  two  candles 
behind)  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  with  frizzly 
hair  and  agitated  eyebrows,  ferociously  flourish- 
ing a  monster  door-key  over  a  haodcufled 
*^  Satan  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
sand years," — then,  we  think  of  the  "Penny 
Magazine,"  with  a  cut  of  the  Cave  of  Elephanta, 
or  of  the  Teazle,  or  of  James  Watt,  or  of  the 
Statue  of  Peter  the  Great  (we  now  prefer  to  call 
that  individual  Peter  the  Detestable) ;  or  of  the 
'*  Christian's  Penny  Magazine,"  execrably 
printed ;  or  of  '^  Chambers'  Journal"  in  quarto ; 
or  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  the  front  page 
of  "The  Mirror."  And  the  popular  song  of 
the  period — 


He  is  nltich  disrespected  wherever  he  goes, 
With  his  cast-iron  windows  and  Wat^oo  nose, 
He's  often  trod  hard  on  poor  Johnny  BoU's  toes,"  JfeCn 

is  jumbled  with  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's— 
It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before. 
The  redbreast  sinss  from  the  tali  burth 

which  we  must  have  seen  in  tiie  Pemif  J&ff- 
tine.  In  all  this  there  is  probably  some  con- 
fusion of  dates,  for  it  seems  every  bit  simolta- 
neous  with  the  case  of  Norton  v.  Melbourne,  Ed-  | 
mimd  Kean's  death,  some  horrid  murder  or 
other,  our  filrst  jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  a  soli- 
tary expedition  among  suburban  squares,  with 
a  home-made  bow  and  arrow,  for  the  puipose 
of  taking  Cupid  bodily.  But  we  have  always 
felt  a  pleasure  in  talking  or  writing  ever  w 
cursorily  about  the  Penny  Press^  just  for  sold 
lang  syne,  and  we  mean  to  indulge  ourselves  oa 
this  occasion. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  young  affiactuDS, 
and  in  their  ''sunny  memories,"    stands  the 
"  Penny  Magazine ;"  and  we  felt  ourselves  in 
Mr.  Charles  Knight^s  confidenoe,  when  he  with- 
drew that  pioneer  of  true  progress,  with  a  dig- 
nified, but  not  angry,  disclaimer   of  any  desire 
to  keep  it  before  the  public  longer  than  the 
public  liked.     "It  shall  not  be   said,"  wrote 
Mr.  Knight,  when  that  neat  new  Series  failed, 
''superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage,'' 
and,  for  ourselves,  we  grew  quite  maudlin,  as  he 
disappeared  behind  the  curtain.     Through  his 
kind    and    painstaking    instrumentality    (the 
Magazine  was  always  weU  written),  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  names  and  spirit  of 
^e  best  writers  of  our  country;  with  the  forms 
and  history  of  public  edifices  all  over  the  world; 
with  the  names  and  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting  and  sculpture ;  with  the  faces  and 
histmes  of  good  and  great  men  and  women; 
with  old  travellers — Mi^o  Polo,  Busbequis,  and 
Robert  Knox,  especially  the  last ;  and  with  what 
we  cared  more  for  than  all  this,  the  epirit  of  tkt 
time.    And  wh^i  we   read    those    papers   of 
Dr.  Kitto  (who  has  so  lately  closed  his  useM 
life),  entitled  "  A  Poor  Student's  Literary  Ways 
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and  Means,"  and  "  A  Poor  Student's  literary  I 
Expenditure,"  we  comprehended  the  extent  of 
our  indebtedness  to  our  Mentor.  Most  doleful 
was  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  sort  of  reading 
that  was  p<^ular  *'  in  numbers"  when  he  was  a 
bby;  and  we  remember  he  gave  a  table  which 
showed  that  for  the  sum  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  hxtj  «  part  of  some  **  History  of  the 
French  Bevolutn»»"  an  aggravating,  thin, 
stingy  "  number''  hawked  lAmit  by  a  traveller, 
he  could  at  tbe  time  he  wrote  buy  tiie  **Mlrrur,** 
"Chambers,"  "Penny  Magaaine,"  ''Weekly 
^Hsitor"  (which  last,  if  we  understand  the 
transmigrations  of  periodicals,  lives  again  in  the 
**  Leisure  Hour,")  and  ever  so  many  more  which 
we  do  not  now  remember.  " '  The  Mirror,'  " 
said  Dr.  Kitto,  **  is  the  &ther  of  this  class  of 
periodicals;"  it  has  gone  on  improving  from  year 
to  year." 

But  we  seldom  saw  the  "  Mirror."  The  only 
number  which  ever  fell  into  our  hands,  con- 
tained extracts  from  James  Sheridan  KnowWs 
play  of  "  The  Wife,"  and  it  is  somewhere  in 
our  lumber-room  at  this  moment  We  used  to 
think  it  resembled  the  ''Apollo  Magazine." 
y  t  Apollo  Magazine !  you  say, — ^what  on  earth 
i  that?  Reader,  it  was  a  sixpenny  monthly 

ach  finished  its  race  before  we  began  ours, 
.xxilees  we  are  mistaken.  We  obtained  an  odd 
number  from  a  playmate,  in  exchange  for  three 
soar  apples  and  fourteen  black-headed  nails, 
because  we  saw  it  had  poetry  in  it.  It  had.  It 
oontained  a  litde  poem  headed  "  Two  Doves  in 
a  Grove,"  beginning 

June  bloom  and  foliage  were  upon  tiie  trees, 
And  glimpses  of  a  blue  and  sunny  light 
Came  throngb  the  hawthorn  oanopj, 

and  swirling 

O  Love,  thj  home 
li  not  in  this  rude  world!  0,  gold  and  care 
Are  thj  death-sickness. 

Willie,  below  it  were  the  magical  cyphers 
L-E- 1*,, —cyphers  of  which  we  did  not  thenknow 
the  import.  Probably  this  was  one  of  her 
earliest  poems.  It  also  contained  an  account  of 
a  **  Child  of  Song"  in  the  shape  of  a  Scotch 
Street-singer,  who  had  been  heard  by  some 
sentiinental  traveller  to  add  extempore  verses  to 
a  ballAd  of  Bums ;  and  also  some  lines  by  a 
^'  ymmg^  man  whose  poetry  was  universally  ad- 
mired,  at  Whittlesea,    running  thus : — 

Twas  eyening  when  Cuth-Inor  rose. 
Where  the  lorely  Loch  Long  flows, 
Bjr  the  pole  moon*8  glimmenng  ray, 
To  pursue  his  silent  waj, 
And  enjoy  the  beauteous  sheen. 
Shed  on  the  romantic  scene— &c,  &c 
We  hav'e  long  ago  had  **  The  Apollo  Magazine" 
itolen  from  us,  but  we  rememb^  enough  of  its 
aaniby'-paiuby  contents  to  show  that  the  cheapest 
penny  zzuigazine  of  to-day  is  better  in  substance, 
thoagh  leas  pretentious  in  tone.     This  must  not 
be  takexx  as  an  oblique  reflection  upon  the  excel- 
lent old.  ''Mirror,"  with  which  we  oompaied  it 
— £ur  oU^erwise :  all  we  meant  was,  that  both 


were  more  literary  in  character, — gave  more 
gossip, — than  the  "  Penny  Magazine."  It  was 
our  juvenile  impression,  probably  not  wrong  too, 
that  the  "  Mirror'*  circukted  a  good  deal  among 
theatrical  folk,  and  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate 
— ^it  presupposed  a  better  culture  in  its  readers 
than  did  the  ''  Penny  Magazine,"  and  charged  a 
hal^nny  more. 

Almost  contemporaaeouBly  with  Mr.  Knight's 
immortal  wrial,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
began  its  career ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
has  not  done  a  ten-fold  more  important  work  than 
the  former.  It  addressed  itself  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country,  whose  growing  impor- 
tance as  a  part  of  the  body  politic  was  no  doubt 
discerned  by  the  sagacious  projectors.  In  a 
plajrf^  and  unmagisterial  spirit,  it  took  up 
social  questions  almost  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
"  loom  in  the  distance,"  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  advanced  guard  of  civilisation,  while 
the  "Penny  Magazine"  was  teaching  the 
million  prudence,  self-denial  and  the  duty  of 
self-training.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  studied, 
we  suppose,  the  Population  Returns,  and 
grasped  the  great  feet  that  we  were  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  trul^  a  domestic 
people ;  for  he  issued  on  the  front  page  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Journal"  a  series  of  happily 
humorous  articles  which  came  home  to  the 
bosoms  and  firesides  of  the  comfortable  and  , 
respectable  classes,  and  gave  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  it  has  never  changed.  He  went 
and  chatted  ad  libitum,  a  modernised  Spec* 
tator,  upon  the  hearthrug  of  Brown  about  things 
that  Brown  loved ;  he  wrote  out  for  Jones,  in  a 
funny  way  which  Jones  could  do  no  other  than 
relish,  the  very  observations  Jones  had  made  for 
himself,  but  did  not  know  how  to  word ;  and 
while  he  bantered  the  superlatively  respectable 
Robinson  about  some  penl  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity, some  every-day,  street-comer  mishap  or 
other,  he  took  care  to  insinuate  a  kind  word 
for  Robinson's  servant  or  poor  relative,  or  a 
pregnant  suggestion  upon  some  point  of  social 
economics.  The  Journal  never  frowned  down 
anything  because  it  was  new,  and  there  was  a 
noticeable  leaning  towards  Phrenology  in  nume- 
rous leading  articles ;  indeed  the  phrenological 
terminology  was  fearlessly  adopted,  and  thousands 
of  unsuspicious  Great  Britons  who  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  at  Oall  and  Spurzheim,  tx)ok 
in  without  scruple,  from  their  Chambers,  trains 
of  thought  and  observation  over  which  Mr.  Gkiorge 
Combe  must  have  clapped  his  hands  in  private. 
The  summary  given  in  the  "  Information  for  the 
People"  remains,  up  to  this  moment,  the'  very 
best,  as  it  is,  of  course,  the  cheapest,  rudimen- 
tary work  on  Phrenology  ever  published.  With 
oonsummate  adroitness,  political  questions  were 
laid  open  "  to  the  meanest  capacity,"  in  such  a 
way  that  a  political  drift  was  not  suspected  by 
the  "  gentle  reader ;"  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would 
never  have  been  carried  so  early  as  1846,  if  it 
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had  not  been  for  the  Journal.  "Wliile  pioneering 
middle-class  progress,  and  discussing  social  eco- 
nomics in  a  playful  manner,  but  stiU  with  a 
steady — should  we  say  9Um  ? — ^regard  to  utility, 
this  serial  would  seem  to  have  had  a  "  weather- 
eye"  for  the  wants  of  that  large,  and  lately  much- 
increasing  class,  who  will  be  appealed  to  through 
the  emotions,  who  prefer  incidental  to  didactic 
teaching;  and  little  stories,  and  a  Children's 
Column  were  fi*equently  introduced.  And  the 
public  taste  justified  in  this  respect  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  who  have  conscientiously  perse- 
vered in  the  course  they  originally  marked  out 
for  themselves,  and  maintained,  amidst  a  hot 
competition,  the  distinctive  chfld»cter  of  their 
Journal,  for  solidity  and  instnictiveness. 

It  is  one  of  ^  most  interesting  feusts  in 
modem  ''developments,"  that  the  rei&ders  and 
writers  of  Fiction  have,  of  late  ^ears,  increased 
beyond  calculation  and  proportion.  All  ranks 
of  publishers,  and  all  secretaries  of  Free  libra- 
ries, know  perfectly  well  that  from  the  released 
fEU^torv  girl  to  the  merchant  or  lawyer  ''at 
home"  ^r  the  evening,  the  thing  that  is  wanted 
for  the  odd  hour  is  "  a  nice  story."  We  could 
not  give  any  short  prim  of  our  views  upon 
this  topic,  without  running  risk  of  offending 
prejudices,  for  lack  of  explanation,  so  we  will 
say  barely  a  word  or  two.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  insisted  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  read,  or  to  value  books,  has 
grown  more  rc^idly  than  the  necessary  training 
in  the  business  of  discriminating  what  is  heat  to 
be  read  could  be  supplied.  Of  course,  too,  it  is 
obvious  to  say  that  tiie  wear  and  tear  of  these 
struggling  times  has  a  reaction,  in  a  craving  for 
amusement  which,  with  the  intensified  in-door 
habits  of  the  people,  takes  the  form  of  story- 
reading.  But  then,  with  regard  to  both  these 
observations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
writers  of  fiction  are  now  a  very  superior  class 
of  men,  and  throw  off  matter  which,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it,  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
inferior  tastes.  And  that  though  the  strictiy  Ught, 
the  ftmny,  story-book  supplies  the  "amusement" 
for  which  the  jaded  brain  hankers,  the  good  novel 
of  the  "Dombey"  and  "Esmond"  stamp,  probes, 
disturbs,  sets-a-thinking,  urges  to  action,  while 
it  excites  and  interests.  Even  the  "  thrilling" 
stories  which  circulate  among  the  lowest  classes, 
— ^we  would  prefer  to  say,  the  humblest  classes, 
— are  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented  by 
dap-trap  writers  and  talkers,  and  have  done  by 
no  means  unmixed  mischief.  We  incline  to 
think  the  dogmatic  influences  of  the  Beformation 
ore  wearing  away,  and  that  since  the  Lakers 
began  their  work,  more  especially  since  Cole- 
li^  did  his, — a  tide  of  reaction  has  been 
ga&ering  strength ;  evidentiy,  there  has  grown 
up  a  tendency  to  recur  to  our  intuitions  and  our 
instincts,  for  counsel  upon  points  of  Beligion, 
Morals,  and  Politics.  There  is  a  thread  of  con- 
nection between  Young  Englandism,  Puseyism, 
Spiritualism,  and  Mormonism,  and  the  prevBlent 


style  of  moral  teaching  which  b^:in8  wi&  te 
emotions.  Instead  therefore  of  saying  that  the 
love  of  works  of  fiction  for  staple  reading  indi- 
cates among  the  million  of  to-day  a  low  degree 
of  mental  culture,  we  would  rather  say  it  points 
to  a  peculiar  stage  of  human  progress,  whidi 
might  have  been  low  in  the  individual  novd- 
devourer  of  a  respectable  rank  in  society  fifty 
years  ago. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  between  1830  and  1840, 
there  was  a  paying  circulation  for  cheap  we^dy 
periodicals,    devoted  to  fiction,    such    as  the 
"Parterre,"  the  "  Eomancist,"  and  the  "Novel 
Newspaper,"  which    mostly  gave  a  complete 
work  in  each  number — sometimes  two  or  three 
short  tales.     "Tales  of  the  Wars,"  "Tales  of 
Horror,"  "The Newgate  Calendar,"  and" God's 
Bevenge  against  Mu^er,"  we  also  remember  in 
shop-windows  during  those  ten  years.     There 
was  besides  a  work,  the  exact  name  of  which 
we  foi^t,  but  which  confined  itself  to  tradi- 
tionary ScoUish  stories,  and  enjoyed  (such  is  our 
recollection)  a  very  respectable  reputation.    But 
the  success  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  gave 
small  publishers  a  new  idea,  and  the  town  was 
forthwith  flooded  with  stories  continued  from 
week  to  week  in  penny  numbers,  with  inde- 
scribably, unutterably,  almost  inconceivably,  vile 
illustrations  on  wood,  of  which  we  have  some 
specimens,  collected  by  us  for  the  fun  of  tiie 
thing.     "Bertrand  the  Brutal;  or,  the  Bloody 
Bandit  of  the  Black  Forest,"  with  which  are  given 
away  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  'Selina  the  San- 
guinary;   or.   Love  and  Devotion.'     "Hacrold 
the  DaunUess;  or,  the  Foundling  of  the  Glen, 
and  the   Mysterious    Stranger  of  the  Three- 
pair  Back,"  with  which  are  presented,  gratis  (!), 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  '  The  String  of  Pearls ;  <h>, 
the  Fatal  SecreV  by  the  author  of  '  The  Misor 
of  Cow-cross ;  or,  (hM  and  Madness.' "  "  Man- 
fred the  Malevolent ;  or,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps," 
by  the  author  of  '  The  Spectre  of  the  Cas;^  on 
the  Crag,'  with  which  is  given  away  a  splendid 
engraving  of  Hogarth's  *  March  to  Fmchley/  and 
No.  1  of  'Datifiil  Bora;  or,  a  Father's  Curse 
and  a  Husband's  Love,' "  are  tities  not  particu- 
larly unlike  such  as  we  can  call  to  mind  as 
belonging  to  these  penny  serials,  and  we  believe 
some  of  these  have  yet  a  good  sale.     But  they 
were  stricken  from  their  pride  of  place  by  new- 
comers, intended  by  their  projectors  to  conciliate 
the  two  objects  of  interesting  those  who  loved 
excitement,  and  edifying  su(£l  as  loved  "  ua^ul 
knowledge." 

The  first  success  in  this  direction  was,  we 
believe,  the  "Family  Herald:"  the  "London 
Journal,"  which  at  first  lagged  behind  in  dicu- 
lation,  speedily  pulled  up,  and  went  a-head, — 
thanks  to  Gilbert's  pencil,  which  usually  em* 
bodied  some  startling  incident  on  the  first  fM^e, 
— ^until  it  came  to  enjoy  the  largest  circulBiioii 
of  any  periodical  that  ever  existed.  The 
"Fanuly  Herald"  has  always  been  remarkable  lor 
three  things, — ^the  abundance  of  its  miBnoIl^ 
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peons  taaitei* ;  tiia  very  peculiar  talent  displayed 
in  its  leading  articles;  and  its  correspondence 
columns.  Its  stories  have,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, been  very  feeble  indeed — certainly,  it 
has  not,  to  our  thinking,  contained  anything  so 
good  as  Kr.  Thomas  Miller's  "God&ey  Mal- 
rem,"  Sec.,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  ihe  "  London 
JouraaJ."  But  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Leigh  Hunt  observed  in  an  early  number  of  his 
"Journal"  (last  issue),  that  the  "Family  Herald" 
had  been  the  only  regular  visitor  at  his  hearth, 
until  it  was  joined  by  "Household  Words ;"  and 
assuredly,  no  man,  whatever  his  intellectual 
status,  need  be  ashamed  to  say  ho  reads 
the  "Herald";  for  the  weekly  papers  upon 
histoorical  or  current  topics  by  the  Editor  are 
unique  in  character  and  full  of  suggestion; 
always  showing  reading  and  thought;  sometimes 
profound;  though  occasionally  tantalising  you 
by  conclusions  in  which  noUung  is  concluded. 
In  the  middle  of  the  queerest  omnium  gatherum 
of  literature  that  ever  was,  you  find  every  week 
about  two  pages  of  original  writing,  discussing 
serious,  often  abstruse,  topics,  in  a  metaphysical 
view,  and  in  a  style  so  peculiar  as  to  defy 
iinitation,  we  should  think.  Pamiliar  words 
disposed  in  short,  sharp  sentences,  and  heaps  of 
analogical  illustration  to  every  thing,  with 
nothing  like  a  ^Uc^ism  from  beginning  to  end, 
make  these  articles  very  piquant  reading,  and 
-we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  out 
fSor  re-perusal  at  leisure.  They  deal  much  with 
tlieological  and  religious  questions,  and  we  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  two  essays  on  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,  which  take  the  fairest  and 
mast  comprehensive  possible  view  of  tliem;  and 
many  on  Boman  Catholicism,  which  should 
aatifify  the  most  zealous  Protestants,  as  they 
certainly  do  much  honour  to  their  author's  head 
and  heart.  Yet  we  believe  clergymen  in  general 
do  not  like  the  "Family  Herald,"  and  it  is  in 
liot  water  with  some  of  the  cloth  in  almost  every 
zuunber.  In  the  Correspondence  columns  you 
-wiU  see  frequent  passages  like  this : — 

Cuuacus  and  A  Tbue  Protbbtant  both  criticise 
cfor  remarks  on  St.  Peter,  as  being  the  first  to  convert 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Chriatianitj,  and  therefore 
iifteCaphorically  called  the  rock  or  type  of  the  rock. 
Sicklier  of  them  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  nsnal 
Firocestant  interpretation  of  the  pass^e.  It  is  the  inter- 
precatioii  giyen  in  D'Oyley  and  Manfs  Commentary, 
pal)li<hed  hv  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
a  Knowledge;  and  quotations  in  confirmation  of  it 
I  giren  from  Drs.  Whitby,  Samuel  Clark,  and  Ham- 
nd.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  common  sense.  We 
eonanhed  no  one  when  we  gave  it;  we  felt  certain  of  it 
l^e  are  surprised  to  find  a  clergyman  and  a  true  Pro- 
I  piTint  object  to  it,  as  if  it  wrought  into  the  hands  of 
'Popery,  What  has  Popery  to  do  with  St.  Peter?  If  the 
JPkUpe  be  St.  Pteter  because  St.  Peter's  Church  is  in  Rome, 
the  Biflbop  of  London  must  be  St  Paul !  Why 
I  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  have  territorial  sue- 
I  and  not  the  rest?  and  what  but  a  usurpation 
3tgm  tnforced  this  idea  on  the  public  mind  ?  Rome  is 
ijfaiilbead  of  the  Papacy  because  she  was  the  capital  of 
^fa»  Ionian  Empire,  and  for  no  other  reason.  St  Peter 
^0m^  Mi  a  Pkpist;  he  never  said  mass  or  bent  before  an 
§amm&^    Onr  Correspondents' argoments  work  into  the 


hands  of  ihe  Pi^tacy,  for  they  seem  to  admit  the  fcnroe 
of  the  Popish  reasoning,  unless  their  own  peculiar 
twisting  of  the  passage  hb  adopted.  Their  interpreta- 
tion is  this :  *•  Thou  art  Petrus  (a  stone),  and  on  this 
petra  (rock)  I  will  build  my  church."  That  is,  for  it 
requires  an  explanation,  **Thou,  Peter,  art  a  stone; 
but  I  am  the  rock,  and  wiU  build  my  church  on  myself, 
with  stones  such  as  thou  art."  This,  if  right,  is  very 
labouredly  and  awkwardly  right  We  explain  it  more 
simply:  Petrus  is  a  little  rock;  Petra  is  a  great  rock; 
the  little  rock  is  the  type  of  the  great  rock,  and  there- 
fore is  the  proper  person  f^  l^ginning  the  work  of 
edification,  for  all  archetypes  require  their  type  to  repre- 
sent or  personify  them.  Christ  is  the  rock,  and  his 
disciples  represent  him  in  various  capacities;  St  Peter 
in  the  capacity  of  the  rock,  as  his  name  imports,  and  as 
his  history  reveals. 

Or  this,  which  shows  the  wonderftd  impartiality 
of  the  Editor  in  getting  into  trouble : — 

W.  M.  Holmes  is  a  Unitarian,  and  excuses  the  ap- 
parent coldness  of  missionary  zeal  in  his  sect,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  they  had  as  much  money  as  the  Trini- 
tarians, perhaps  they  would  show  more  zeal  than  they.  A 
poor  excuse.  We  do  not  measure  zeal  by  money.  The 
Mormons  are  a  poor  people,  and  an  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated people  in  the  main,  but  they  have  great  mis- 
sionary zeaL  So  also  have  the  Moravians,  who  are  a 
poor  and  small  people.  The  Unitarians  have  a  hun- 
dred-fold more  wealth  than  these  two  parties  combined; 
but  they  are  not  fanaticaL  They  want  the  hot  coal 
from  the  altar.  Thy  word,  says  Jeremiah,  was  in  me 
as  a  bnming  fire.  That  is  the  real  money — the  coal, 
the  live  coal  The  old  ascetics,  like  St  Anthony  and 
others,  threw  away  their  money  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
they  showed  in  so  doing  tne  marvellous  power  of 
poverty.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  poverty;  it  has  done 
greater  wonders  than  wealth.  Poor  men  have  even 
made  money,  and  rich  men  have  lost  it 

Or  this,  which  would,  we  may  presume,  pro- 
duce at  least  a  score  of  controversial  epistles 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  : — 

W.  J. — All  religious  rites  have  a  kindred  origin  or 
relationship.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rites  were  merely 
modifications  of  Egyptian  rites  with  which  the  age  was 
familiar.  The  ark  was  a  common  symbol  in  Egyptian 
worship,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  more  or 
less  akin  to  those  of  the  Gentiles.  Even  the  Eucharist 
had  its  prototype  amongst  the  Jews;  and  the  Jews  to 
this  day  break  bread  and  drink  wine  at  the  passover, 
just  as  Christ  himself  did,  and  the  cnp  of  vrine  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  eve,  or  Friday 
night  The  Pagans  had  analogous  feasts  of  love,  or 
^lairiai  (communions),  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
modified  greatly  by  different  nations,  and  some  of  them 
even  attempted  to  realise  them  on  a  great  scale,  such 
as  the  Spartans,  and  at  one  time  the  Cretans,  who  all 
dined  at  a  common  table;  and  this  custom  was  kept  up 
in  Sparta  for  hundreds  of  yeara.  The  Essenes  and 
Therapento!  had  also  similar  institutions;  and  though 
all  differing  in  form  and  principle  from  the  Christian 
sacrament,  yet  they  were  analogous  in  this  respect* 
that  they  were  called  "  communions,"  and  their  object 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  fellowship  and  fraternity  which 
has  been  always  desired  but  never  yet  realised. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  might  learn 
from  the  "Family  Herald,"  if  we  did  not 
know  it  beforehand,  is  the  immense  amount 
of  disputatiousness  there  is  in  the  world,  the- 
ological disputatiousness  especially.  But,  besides 
the  communications  of  text-quoting  gladiators, 
the  Editorial  Letter-box  generally  contains  an 
assortment  of  appeak  fronu  love-sick  boys  and 
girls,  some  serious  and  more  comic ;  from  hus- 
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bttodfly  wiyeSy  parents,  children^  in  real  trouble ; 
fix>m  unhappy  people  perplexed  with  cases  of 
conscience ;  from  queer  fish  who  tell  their  droll 
tales  as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  upon  them. 
We  haye  dispensed  with  the  Gonfessicmal,  and, 
not  allowing  iar  the  absolute  hesoin  to  ''  tell  all'' 
and  seek  sympathy,  if  not  counsel^  which  tor- 
ments the  troubled  hearty  have  devised  nothing 
in  its  place,  that  might  accord  with  free  institu- 
tions and  the  purity  of  private  life.  So  the  pale- 
&ced  maid,  or  the  pining  wife,  or  the  mother 
who  has  a  bad  son,  goes  to  that  mysterious 
"  Editor"  four  cmfier  son  ccsur,  and  the  Editor 
listens  patiently,  and  answers  as  well  as  he  can ; 
perhaps — not  to  speak  it  profimely — "tossing 
up"  in  difficult  cases.  It  is  a  common  fancy 
that  the  amatory  and  occasional  correspondence 
pf  Editors  is  concocted  to  make  q>ort ;  but  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
timt  though  some  of  the  communications  dropped 
into  the  box  would  make  them  smile,  many  would 
make  their  hearts  bleed.  Generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  women  state  Iheir  really  serious 
eases  with  the  greatest  indisUnofytesi,  and  that 
men  write  Yeary  clearly  on  the  most  frivolmis 
topics.  "We  give  the  following  from  our  recol- 
lection, but  it  is  correct  in  the  oddest  parts, — 
o<»Teot  to  a  foord : — "  J.  E.,  who  wrote  to  us 
three  months  ago  to  ask  our  advice  abotit 
marrying  a  woman  with  a  wooden  1^,  has  cut 
the  knot  by  tying  it.  He  has  married  the  girl. 
— He  says,  in  his  letter,  *  I  find  in  her  all  that 
enjoyment  could  desire — the  leg  is  very  cheap, 
costs  no  shoes,  stockings,  &c.,  only  the  occasional 
repair  of  the  strap  when  it  breaks,  which  is 
tnfiing,  and  a  piece  of  g^tta  percha  to  prevent 
its  making  a  great  noise  in  walking.'  " 

This  comical  extract  is  from  the  "Family 
Herald,"  but  trulh  compels  us  to  state  that  the 
correspondence  of  that  pc^r  enables  the  Editor 
every  week  to  make  up  a  suggestive,  as  well  as 
entertaining  page.  We  would  speak  timorously 
of  the  "London  Journal"  in  that  department, 
for  it  beats  us  altogether !  But  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  we  wotc  pleased  to  hear  through  its 
columns  of  the  improved  morals  of  a  celebrated 
anthropophagic  individual,  and  hope  he  is  mar- 
ried and  settied : — 

Thb  Eino  of  the  Canhibal  Islakds  having  re- 
formed, and  also  accumulated  untold  treasures,  is  in 
want  of  a  nice  little  queen.  If  any  lady  will  give  a 
description  of  herself,  and  it  pleases  the  kine,  he  will 
then  describe  himself;  and  if  his  description  pleases  the 
lady,  the  king  will  correspond,  and  bring  the  courtship 
to  a  triumphant  and  splendid  conclusion. 

But  we  are  thrown  on  our  (critical)  beam- 
ends  by  the  following.  We  only  -wish,  we 
had  known  some  years  ago  that  "  the  fault  of 
young  writers  is  excessive  elaboration :" — 

M.  L.  P.— We  like  the  three  first  verses.  The  great 
fault  of  young  writers  is  excessive  elaTx>ration. 

Or  that  "  lines"  like  these  were  "  very  credit- 
able"—it  would  have  been  so  encouraging ! — 


W.  J.  H.— The  lines  aie  very  creditable.  We  give 
one  verse  as  a  specimen. 

The  man  nnblest  by  truth  sublime. 

Must  every  hour  in  danger  lie; 
Whilst  they  who  heed  its  holy  line. 

Shall  joy  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  evidently  wisto- 
cratic  name  of  his  correspondent  does  not  deter 
the  Editor  from  discountenancing  a  new  form  of 
mania  or  morbid  impulse.  This  unfortonate 
lady  would  seem  to  have  inquired  if  she  might 
"  kill  or  ill-treat  a  cat"  :— 

Ellex  db  YsaE. — A  cat  is  private  property,  and  to 
kill  or  ill-treat  it  is  a  punishable  offence.  Apply  to  a 
magistrate,  or  consult  a  soUcitor. 

The  overstocked  state  of  the  labout-maifat 
receives  powerful  illustration  at  the  hands  of 
"  Kype  and  Avon,"  who  are  supplied  with 
salutary  advice — "Try  something  else" — how 
kind,  and  how  definite  I — 

Kype  and  Avon,  being  proficients  on  certain  musical 
instruments,  and  unable  to  obtain  employment,  vnsh  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  disgnce  in  playing 
in  tiie  ftreets,  and  eo  appealing  lo  the  sympathies  of  the 
music-loviBg  public  How  can  there  be  any  diigrue 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  honest  living?  Goldunith 
perambulated  with  his  flute,  so  did  the  Bard  of  In- 
veraiy.  Hiey  actually  would  have  starved  but  for  thdr 
musical  proficiency.  But  try  something  else.  Street 
minstrels  are  dassed  under  the  categoiy  of  mendicaati 
— a  set  of  professors  in  the  present  day  voted  a  nuisance. 

There  seems  an  unnecessary  d^;rec  of  mystery 
about  the  "  certain  musical  instruments"  here. 
Could  they  have  been  the  triangle  imd  the 
bones  ? 

To  xmdertake  the  command  of  the  Fleet,  or 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  or  lithotomy,  ofT- 
hand,  has  been  thought  a  serious  matt^,  bat 
here  is  an  able  Editor  volunteering  a  **  kindly 
consideration"  to  somebody^s  "  expenditoxe" 
in  detail : — 

Blub  Peteb. — Send  all  the  items  of  your  domestic 
expenditure,  and  we  shall  give  the  subject  a  kindly 
consideration. 

Happy  JBlue  FeUrf  We  wish  a  Mend  would 
do  as  much  for  us ! 

We  admire  the  fortiter  in  modo  as  well  as 
in  re  now  and  then,  and  are  pleased  to  see  dome- 
body's  "  list  of  requisites"  was  "  commendable," 
but  that  his  insane  aspiration  after  a  wife, 
*'  being  only  twenty-two",  (the  grammar  is  not 
ours)  was  instantly  crushed. 

PiOMEEB. — ^Your  list  of  gentlemanly  requisites  is  com- 
mendable; but,  being  omy  twenty-two,  your  request 
for  a  wife  is  ridiculous. 

Becognising  the  absurdity  of  sending  a  gen- 
tleman a  pair  of  braces — ^why  not  advanoe  the 
unmutilated  porker,  Ma'am? — The  Editor  pro- 
poses that  a  Committee  of  Ladies  should  vteet 
to  ''determine,"  &c. ;  no  doubt  {Nresuming  tiu^ 
between  them  they  would  strike  out  the  idoa  of 
sending  him  a  pair  of  the  celebrated  Sydonliaai 
Trousers  (seventeen  and  six—flee  poelecB)  iiloog 
with  the  suspenders : — 
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A.  Bw— Yoa  wish  to  send,  to  a  youn^  clergymeii  on 
the  ere  of  his  departore  from  the  town  m  whicn  he  has 
been  settled  for  some  time,  a  pair  of  braces  made  by 
band.  The  preeem  would  be  appropriate— ftwr  a  goodly 
manr  of  the  clergy  require  bracing  np;  bat  as  joa 
would  flatter  the  man,  you  might  spoil  the  minister. 
Let  him  depart  in  peace.  The  etiquette  in  such  cases 
is  for  a  committee  of  ladies  to  meet,  and  determine  what 
kind  of  compliment  should  be  paid  to  a  clergyman 
prerioos  to  his  transftrring  his  senrioes  to  another 
congregation. 

Bashfiil  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  the  fol- 
lowing astounding  recipe  for  the  cure  of  blushing 
— (we  haven't  tried  it). 

A.  Z.  cannot  orercome  the  awkward  habit  of  blushing 
on  all  occasions.  Let  her  fall  in  lore,  and  she  will 
speedily  acquire  the  necessary  command  over  her  nerves 
and  susceptibility.  People  in  love  are  very  sly — and 
we  believe  sly,  aranl  people  never  blush  at  aU.  A  hint 
baa  good,  &e. 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense. 
It  is  very  easy  to  write  cant  about  the  mis- 
ohief  done  by  the  amatory  correspondence  of  the 
ieoLj  Press,  but  we  shall  beg  to  doubt  whether 
it  has  very  serious  results  of  imy  kind;  and,  con- 
ndering  that  the  advice  given  upon  application 
is  generally  sound,  wheSher,  at  any  rate,  more 
good  than  harm  is  not  done  upon  the  whole. 
One  thing  will  be  dear  to  any  person  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  give  more  than  a  funny  fellow's 
oasual  glance  at  these  depositaries  of  the  life- 
bardeBB  of  the  himible  and  the  mistaken — ^that 
we  manage  somehow  so  badly,  that  large  numbers 
of  young  pe(^  of  both  sexes  reach  the  age  of 
early  maturity,  when  it  is  natural  to  form  sexual 
friendships,  without  having  been  into  Moeieiy  at 
all;  and  hence,  difficulties,  blunders,  distresses, 
in  a  thousand  complications.    The  young  man 
or   young  woman  of  humUe  birth  who  has 
scMnewhat  superior  notions,  but  cannot  at  present 
compress  the  almighty  dollar,  must  stay  till  he 
can,  before  he  finds  admission  into  any  **  set'* 
-which  he  would  care  to  enter,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  finds  himself  in  a  false  and  harrassing 
position,  and  takes  wrong  measure  of  any  fresh 
comer  into  his  own  little  world,  because  ho  has 
aeen  no  oth^.    Greater  freedom  of  social  inter- 
oourse  would  cure  many  evils  which  are  serious 
though  they  look  comically  in  the  ''Correspond- 
ence ;"  and  if  plenty  of  the  company  of  chaste 
-vromen  is  (as  it  is),  the  best  preservative  of 
parity  in  the  other  sex,-<— that  same  ''  greater 
freedom"  would  do  something  to  lessen  ''  the 
^reat  aLn  of  great  cities,"  in  which  crowds  make 
the  most  dangerous  of  soHtudes. 

'We  have  omitted  to  notice  many  cheap  serials 
of  our  time, — ^the  ''  People's  Papers,"  and  the 
**  Bepository,"  and  **  Miscellany  "  of  Messrs. 
Chambers;  the  seiials  of  the  ''Mysteries  of 
Ijooidon"  order;  and  the  class  of  Propagandist 
jonxxials,  which  are  mostly  short-lived.  We  have 
Mdd  nothing  of  "  Household  Words,"  which  is 
tha  middle-class  weekly  of  to-day  as  emphatically 
mm  llie  ''  Penny  Magazine  "  was  that  d.  twenty- 
fltne  years  back.    And  our  space  is  rapidly  closing 


about  us,  so  that  we  must  pass  on  to  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

The  removal  of  the  Stamp-duty  on  news  will 
have,  at  first,  a  variety  of  conflicting  results, 
good  and  bad.  The  penny  newspapers  will 
perhaps  swarm  like  flies  in  summer;  and,  not 
able  to  compete  with  dearer  pai>er8  in  respeict 
to  news,  and  of  political  writing,  they  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  mongrel  breed,  fall  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  and  just  the  things  to 
tempt  a  poor  man  to  give  up  his  "  Chambers  " 
or  his  "  Family  Herald,"  if  he  has  only  a  weekly 
penny  or  so  to  spare.  Among  the  more  "  re- 
spectable" classes,  something  similar  will  take 
place^  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  pas- 
sion for  inielligenc$  will  induce  thousands  to  take 
in  a  newspaper,  when  it  is  cheap,  and  the  "  old 
familiar"  magazine  will  be  sacrificed.  But 
eventually  the  paper  duty  must  come  off,  and  we 
shall  expect  a  new  growth  of  chei^  numtkhf 
magazines, — say  at  threepence,  or  even  at  two- 
pence; it  is  even  possible  that,  as  people 
sophisticate  to  themselves  in  money  mattoSy 
the  existing  monthlies  may  receive  additions 
to  their  subscription-lists.  But  matters  of 
this  kind  will  right  themselves;  and  so  witii 
all  questions  about  the  Amif  of  writing  we  pie 
to  have  in  cheap  newspapers,  and  about  the 
damage  they  may  do  to  the  better  loumab.  No 
visions  of  "  rowdy"  or  "  seditious"  leaders  disr 
turb  our  mind,  and  we  are  not  quite  verdsLt 
enough  to  believe  that  the  high-priced,  because 
good,  article,  will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
the  low-priced,  because  inferior,  article.  Peome 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  tea,  do  not  buy  me 
"  Piqua  plant,"  and  your  estimable  fri«id  who 
has  taken  in  the  "  Examiner^'  at  Sixpence  for 
these  twelve  years,  will  not  give  it  up  to  take 
the  "Stabber"  or  the  "Sewer,"  when  the 
stamp  is  off.  Conceive  a  **  Constant  Header"  of 
the  "  Spectator"  t^ng  in  a  penny  paper  idioee 
articles  were  formed  upon  some  sudi  model  as 
this: — 

UODEai.TIOX  or  the  TRIDXPHAirr  PiJCTT  AT  A 
VISffRT  MBETtXO. 

It  is  not  true  dignity  to  exult  oTer  the  niisfortimet  of 
weakness.  It  is  humane  and  divine  to  enjoy  the  bliss 
of  Tictory  with  compassionate  calmness  towards  the 
vanquished.  Acrimonious  bluster,  and  pi^ed  telf* 
gratulation,  may  agree  with  littleness  of  brain,  and  a 
contractedness  of  intellect,  but  not  with  true  nobility  of 
mind.  It  would  be  needless  therefore  for  us  to  declare 
that  we  could  not  condescend  to  show  such  ecstatic 
ignorance  over  a  parochial  victory,  as  is  done  by  a  very 
poor  print  which  pretends  to  an  existence  in  •    ♦    •   • 

Or  this: 

Kesult  is  the  soul  of  excitement  It  is  the  premhim 
of  duty,  the  motive  of  action,  and  the  attraction  of 
sacritice.  Huge  instrumentality  means  nothing  without 
purpose.  The  most  glorious  achievement  sinks  into 
puerility  if  it  answers  no  design.  True  wisdom  is  plan. 
Discreet,  sano  plan  is  shut  up  in  issue.  Such  we  regard 
the  Woikhouse  Inquiry.  We  stop  not  in  the  midst  of 
details.  We  linger  not  among  the  floating  fragments  of 
mere  facts.  We  make  no  museum  collection  of  them 
at  present,  boweyer  graphic,  dramatic,  or  comic  they 
might  be.    "We  bend  our  mind  to  authoritative  decisiou. 
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We  watch  the  belief,  the  turning  point,  the  impression 
and  tendency  of  Poor-law  Commission  judgment. 

We  have  no  hesitation  ourselves.  Facts  are  more 
than  proved;  and  thejr  are  the  blackest  that  civilisation 
can  endure.  We  expected  no  Ijmch-law  ruffianism 
in  its  native  baldness.  We  did  not  believe  the  officials 
to  be  physical  monsters.  We  were  prepared  to  have 
only  the  evidence  of  genteel  oppression,  gilded  tyranny, 
bland  incarceration  of  innocence,  prudent  neglect  of 
helpless  pauperism,  and  an  apparent  kind  exercise 
of  anthonty  over  individual  will,  capable  of  judging 
its  own  wants  and  taking  a  right  estimate  of  it«  own 
obligations. 

We  are  fearful  of  official  connivance.  We  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  witness  a  proof  of  trade  par- 
tiality towards  salaried  comrade*  who  mutually  assist 
one  another.  We  should  not  be  astonished  to  find  truth 
buried  in  technicalities,  cruelty  shielded  by  forms,  op- 
pression well  housed  and  hoixMd  in  legal  quibbles,  and 
tyranny  nicely  painted  in  the  attractive  colours  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  man  we  can  spare  no  tyrant 
nor  a  single  accomplice.  In  saying  this  we  make  no 
reference  but  to  the  temptations  of  position  and  the  like- 
lihoods of  interest 

Or  this: — 

THE  ▲DTOORAPH  LETTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ASV 
THE   WAR. 

The  sublimity  of  heroism  is  the  melting  tenderness  of 
the  tnilv  brave.  Adamantine  unyieldmg  obstinacy, 
without  heart,  without  merciful  consideration,  is  not  to 
be  classed  even  with  the  brute,  whose  instincts  exhibit 
a  sympathy  not  known  to  the  barbaric  tomahawk  ruffian. 
Poetry  invests  inanimate  nature  with  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions of  soft,  soothing,  condoling  kindness.  A  heartless 
man  is  an  anomaly  in  all  God*8  creation.  A  heart  is 
frequently  scorned  by  the  mechanical  piece  of  being 
whose  intellect  and  all  other  powers  are  bounded  by  the 
regulations  and  rontine  of  an  endless,  unvaried  mere 
business  course  of  action.  life,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, is  only  circle,  requiring  nothing  more  than  an 
I4>prenticeship  in  the  habits  of  man's  material  being. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  out  of  scenes  of  animal  un- 
changeableness,  m  the  countenances  of  officials,  to  as- 
sociate sometimes  with  poetry  in  tiie  world  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  feel  proud  to  be  able  this  week  to  refer  to  the 
most  natural  exposition  of  the  Roval  heart  of  our  be- 
loved Queen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 

We  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  document  which  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  on  the  page  of  the  historian,  as 
exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  unlike  thousands  of  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  made  so  much  of  their  official  posi- 
tion as  to  merge  their  own  nature  in  its  strongest 
feelings  and  S3rmpathies. 

In  this  letter  Uie  woman  and  the  monarch  are  beau- 
tifully blended.  Victoria  seems  to  pass  the  conmianders, 
and  to  communicate  with  her  own  sex,  **  Miss  Night- 
ingale, or  Mrs.  Bracebridge." 

Or  this, — ^which  is  a  savagely  satirical  thrust 
at  a  riyal  "  paper :" — 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  Mr.  •  •  •  will  have  many 
a  hoax  practised  upon  his  credulity  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  existence,  a  monthly 
trash  by  any  kind  of  novelty. 

"No ;  without  disparaging  the  penetration  which 
has  discovered  and  the  eloquence  which  an- 
nounces that 

If  argcfmentation  is  to  start  from  points  of  nature, 
and  their  relative  principles  of  elementary  being,  then 
policy  and  mere  expediency  must  be  treated  as  servitors 
of  axiomatic  truths,  and  not  as  dictators  to  the  original 
rightness  of  things, — 


or  underrating  the  practical  sagacity  which  tells 
how  "  many  a  hoax  in  a  variety  of  ways  will 
enable  Mr.  *  *  *  to  keep  in  existence  a  monthly 
trash  by  any  kind  of  novelty,"  we  feel  autho- 
rised to  state  that  the  proprietors  of  dear  journals 
may  sleep  in  their  beds  for  a  few  months  to 
come,  without  fear  of  being  outbid  in  public 
favour.  Our  extracts  come  from  a  suburban 
paper  published  within  two  miles  and  a-half  of 
London  Bridge;  and  if  so  much  steam-power  has 
been  laid  on  before  the  stamp  is  removed, 
gracious  only  knows  what  will  come  of  it  when 
the  dogs  of  war  are  fsdrly  let  slip.  Let  us  hve 
in  hope,  however. 

Seriously,  it  is  well  known  that  the  writing 
of  political  leaders  requires  a  peculiar  knack  in 
most  men,  in  all  men  a  peculiar  training,  and 
people  who  want  a  newspaper  that  tMnki  for 
them,  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  for  any  danger 
to  the  tone  of  public  writing,  to  arise  fix)m  the 
sudden  letting  loose,  amid  conflicts  of  local  and 
personal  interests  here  and  there,  of  a  large 
amount  of  ill-regulated  energy  and  oaeoethM  seri- 
bendi,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  be  on  our  guard ;  but  no  serious  harm  vrill  arise. 
We  have  the  warnings  of  Channing  and  Long- 
fellow before  our  eyes, — that  a  prwa-Tiddiai 
country  might  almost  as  well  be  prisst-TiMenj 
and  we  will  keep  our  wits  about  us,  and  take 
care.  But  Englishmen  respect  private  cha- 
racter, and^the  cheap  magazines  have  humanised, 
during  all  these  years,  the  tone  of  thinking 
among  the  humbler  classes ;  so  that  we  hope, 
when  the  question,  ichat  is  netoi?  has  been 
shelved  for  ever,  we  shall  not  be  bothered  with 
the  other  and  much  worse  qu^tion — what  u 
slander  f  In  case  of  need,  we  can  make  able 
editors  sign  their  names  to  their  articles ;  but 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  amenity  of  the  Press 
is  almost  as  dear  to  our  countrymen  as  its  Jret- 
dom  and  its  purity. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
by  writing  this  paper,  that  the  time  has  oome 
for  delivering  the  Eloge  of  the  cheap  magazines 
that  are  published  weekly.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  win  show  fight,  and  smnmarise  the  news 
for  their  readers  ^*  in  addition  to  the  usual  at- 
tractions,"^ as  the  play-bills  say.  Others  may 
rely  upon  a  strong  distinctive  character  and 
long-standing  connections,  for  at  least  a  time. 
Even  the  mere  Miscellanies  can  faU  back  on  the 
women-folk,  who  do  not  care  for  politics,  and 
seldom  run  over  more  of  a  news-sheet  than 
the  Chit-chat  and  the  Marriages,  though  they 
look  Mrith  breathless  impatience  for  their 
weekly  serial  with  the  hair-breadth  'scape, 
and  the  thrilling  love-passage.  But  there  is 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  merely  want  a 
cheap  literary  excitement  once  a  week,  and  are 
not  particular  as  to  quality,  and  with  these  the 
cheap  paper  will  outbid  the  cheap  magazine, 
because  they  will  be  enabled  to  talk  their  spell 
of  politics,  and  show  their  own  circles  how  wdil 
they  can  see  through  nine-inch  brick  of  puUic 
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difficulty,  wben  inferior  men  are  posed.  And  we 
should  imagine  that  looking  at  the  magazine 
question  in  the  lump,  with  an  eye  to  no  class  in 
particular,  the  gradual  cheapening  of  the  hook 
genuine  —  the  undeniable  volume — has  long 
pointed  ominously  at  minor  serials  of  a  literary 
character — ^perhaps  rather  at  some  of  the  month- 
lies, however,  than  at  the  weeklies. 

From  the  dihris  of  doomed  Magazines  will 
arise,  we  dare  say,  a  few  real  Literary  Oi^ans, 
— ^not  collections  of  Essays,  of  Reviews,  and  of 
"  Scientific"  gossip, — ^but  free,  fair  mediums  of 
intercommunication  between  literary  men  and 
women  and  the  public.  At  first  there  will  be 
cHqueism  and  antagonism  even  between  these 
few,  but  we  doubt  not  they  will  duly  remind  each 
other  of  the  chaotic  supper  of  the  celebrated 
Kilkenny  Cats,  and  "  be  wise  in  time."  One 
or  two  such  organs  would  do  much  towards 
calling  and  keeping  together  the  erratic  and 
incoherent  masses  of  quill-drivers,  whose 
"Ghnlds"  and  "Athenaeums"  at  present  prove 
miserable  abortions,  for  want  of  unitary  feeling 
in  the  scribbling  "Grand  Army."  Once  get 
Hterary  men  to  c^tivate  guild  feeling,  and  we 


shall  see — ^what  we  shall  see,  when  the  time 
comes. 

"We  suppose  our  Governing  Classes  are  pre- 
pared to  find  manhood  suffi^age  the  law  of  this 
land  before  many  years  are  over ;  but  whether 
they  are  prepared  or  not,  the  law  it  will  be. 
Political  information  will  now  "  lie  on  the  table** 
(as  they  say,  "in  another  place,")  of  the 
Swinish  Multitude,  and  that  individual  will 
come  to  turn  things  over  in  his  mind  as  he 
could  not  do  when  he  only  got  his  hasty  bite  of 
news  from  a  borrowed  "  Advertyzer."  Of  course 
then,  instead  of  being  content  with  backing  the 
middle  classes  in  their  agitations,  and  following 
the  pack  when  the  cry  is  up,  he  wHL  want  to 
embark  in  the  legislative  line  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  will  even  ask  questicms — ^we  tremble 
to  write  it— of  that  "glory  and  admiration, 
defence  and  consternation,"  our  blessed  Consti- 
tution. And  it  is,  as  Quashee  phrased  it,  our 
"  publicated  opinion,  privately  obspressed,"  that 
unless  our  blessed  Constitution  can  prove  itself 
a  genuine  thing,  or  make  itself  8o,^-our  blessed 
Constitution  will  most  distinctiy  come  off  second* 
best. 
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The&e  can  be  few  among  our  readers  to  whom 
the  name  of  Horace  Greely  is  now  presented  for 
the  first  time.  As  one  of  the  lions  of  New 
York,  the  writers  of  Transatlantic  travel  have 
duly  shown  him  off — as  a  leading  politician  in 
the  Great  Bepublic,  he  frequentiy  figures  in  our 
newspaper  correspondence — as  one  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
he  was  admitted  to  Devonshire  House  and  ex- 
hibited at  Exeter  Hall.  He  would  infaUibly  be 
mentioned,  by  an  American  of  any  State  or 
party,  as  "one  of  our  most  remarkable  men, 
8ir," — having  this  double  claim  to  notice — that 
he  is  a  self-creation  and  an  oddity.  When  a 
Broadway  swell,  or  even  a  sober  citizen  of  Wall- 
street,  sees  striding  past  him  a  man  whose  hat 
is  a  shocking  bad  one  in  itself,  and  is  worse  put 
on — ^whose  hair,  long  and  yellow,  streams  over 
his  coat-collar — whose  outer  garment  is  a  white 
paletot,  possibly  with  a  crack  in  the  elbow, 
fluff  adhering  to  the  skirts,  and  pockets  bursting 
with  literature  large  in  bulk — whose  legs  are 
encased  in  short,  rusty-black  trousers,  terminated 
by  unblacked,  clumsy  boots, — ^he  remarks  to  him- 
self or  his  companion,  "  That's  Horace  Greely; 
began  Hfo  on  nothing,  and  now  lives  upon 
nothing— clever  fool  1"  About  noon  of  every 
day  in  the  week  but  Saturday,  may  this  curious 
fi^are  be  seen,  "  sloping*' — to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism— over  the  pavement  between  his 


residence  in  Nineteenth-street  and  the  IHhune 
office  in  Nassau-street,  whence  he  will  return  by 
the  last  omnibus  a  little  before  midnight ;  having 
very  likdy  addressed  a  meeting  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people  in  some  stolen  hour  of  the 
evening.  He  breakfasted  on  cocoa,  dined  on 
vegetables,  and  supped  on  brown  bread  and 
mUk.  Ho  will  be  up  again  at  seven,  to  recom- 
mence the  labours  from  which  his  only  relief  is  a 
romp  with  his  chUdren.  He  pays  for  that  copy 
of  tiie  !Mhune  which  he  reads  at  breakfast, 
and  the  printers'  mistakes  in  which  are  alone 
capable  of  provoking  an  impatient  expression. 
He  will  next  read  and  despatch  twenty  or  thirty 
letters,  his  daily  mass  of  private  correspondence ; 
and  then,  resuming  the  unbrushed  hat,  coat,  and 
boots — he  is  too  busy  himself  to  brush  tiiem, 
too  crotchetty  a  Bepublican  to  permit  another 
— "  slope"  off,  an  open  paper  in  his  hand,  or 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  head  "projected  far 
into  the  future."  On  Saturday,  he  will  run 
down  to  a  little  farm  he  has  somewhere  "  up 
country;"  and  on  Sunday  sleep  attendance  at 
the  morning  service  of  the  "Independent 
Christians,"  on  his  way  to  the  eternal  office. 

Our  authority  for  this  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  we  have  only  once  seen,  and  then 
upon  a  platform,  is  a  lately-published  "  Life  of 
Horace  Greely,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  " 
(New  York :  Mason  Brothers).    The  author— 
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ICr.  J.  Partoo,  an  admirer,  disciple^  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Greely's — not  only  relates  with 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  the  facts  he  has  very 
indnstrionsly  collected  and  skilMly  arranged, 
but  descends  to  those  minutiae  of  biography 
which,  howerer  charming  when  their  su^ect  is 
dead,  seem  indelicate  while  he  is  Hying;  and  must 
certainly  either  provoke  his  resentment,  or  evince 
an  indiffiBrence  much  akin  to  meanest  vanity.  To 
catalogue  a  man's  parlour  furniture,  chronicle 
his  meals,  and  give  the  history  of  his  over-coat, 
is  an  o£fence  against  our  English  notions  of  minor 
morality  we  are  the  more  emphatic  in  marking, 
because  we  have  some  illustrious  o£^ders  on  tlus 
side  the  water ;  but,  having  marked  the  offence 
— a  quite  unconscious  one,  in  this  instance,  we 
believe — ^we  can  the  more  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Parton  for  a  book  ihat  will  have  the  inters  of 
a  romance  fer  the  aspiring,  emulative  youth  of 
both  countries ;  and  is  a  most  timely  auxiliary 
in  &e  3ret  incomplete  battle  for  the  liberty  of 
ilie  Press. 

Horace  Gred.y  is  of  New-England  and  Scotch- 
Iriflh  parentage.  His  father  was  Zaccheus,  the 
son  of  Zaccheus,  the  son  of  Ezekiel,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Greely ;  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
emigrated  from  Nottingham  to  Massachusets 
about  1650.  His  mother,  Mary  Woodbum,  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  who  emigrated,  in 
1725,  from  Londonderry  in  Ireland  to  London- 
derry in  New  Hampshire ;  whither  a  numerous 
band  of  settlers  had  gone  seven  years  before, 
under  a  charter  from  the  King  whose  throne 
they  had  contributed  to  secure,  but  who  could 
give  them  peace  neither  from  the  sectarianism  of 
Ireland  nor  of  Massachusets.  The  'Woodbums 
had  fought  in  Derry — two  of  the  Greely s 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  con- 
joined families  were  thus  separately  pledged  to 
Protestantism  and  Democracy ;  nor  were  these 
the  only  traditionary  guarantees  of  attachment 
to  the  **  good  old  cause."  The  Greelys  and  the 
Woodbums  had  each  a  character  for  religious 
decision  and  secular  virtue.  Zaccheus,  the  son 
of  Ezekiel,  ''  had  the  reputation  of  knowing  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart ;  "  and  the  yet  better  repu- 
tation of  eminent  industry  and  kind-heartedness. 
The  Woodbums  and  their  f^ow-emigrants  were 
a  &dr-&oed,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  strong- 
armed  race,  equally  ready  for  laughing,  fight- 
ing, working,  or  praying.  They  seem  to  have 
feared  nothing  mortal  but  their  own  clergy, — 
who  were  mighty  in  wit  and  muscle,  as  well 
as  in  word  and  doctrine.  One  of  them  thus 
addressed  ftom  the  pulpit  of  the  Londonderry 
meeting-house,  during  the  French  war,  a  British 
officer,  who  had  stood  up,  the  better  to  display 
his  figure  and  finery,  to  the  distraction  of  the 
young  lady-hearers : — "  Te  are  a  braw  lad ;  ye 
ha'e  a  braw  suit  of  daithes,  and  we  ha'e  a'  seen 
them;  ye  may  sit  down."  It  was  the  same 
reverend  old  Dreadnought  who  exjdained  the  sin 
of  Peter,  in  Hie  affiadr  of  Malchus,  to  consist  in 
the  inofieienoy  of  his  sword : — '<  He  only  cut 


off  a  chiers  lug,  an'  he  ought  to  ha'  split  down 
his  head."  But  every  member  of  the  doth  im 
also  a  fighting  apostle ;  for,  so  long  as  the  setfle- 
ment  was  in  danger  of  molestation  by  the 
Indians,  **  every  man  went  to  ohurch  wi&  bis 
grm,  and  the  minister  preached  peace  aad  good- 
will with  a  loaded  mu^et  peering  above  the 
sides  of  the  pulpit." 

Altiiough  ihe  Greelys  are  characterised  by 
their  biographer  as  a  remarkably  "  tenacious" 
lEunily,  they  held  nothing  of  importance  at  the 
Inrth  of  Horace.     His  fatlier  Zaccheus  bad  no 
patrimony;    at  the   time  of  his  ddest  B(hi'b 
birth,  was  the  owner  of  only  eighty  acres  of 
very  heavy  soil  in  the  village  of  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire ;  and  was  obliged,  eight  or  ten  yeen 
later,  to  recommence  life  as  a  wood-cutte?,  at 
Westtiaven,  Vermont.      Little  schooling   and 
scanty  comforts  Horace  had  thus  &r  enjoyed; 
and  now,  unmitigated  toil  and  hardship  weie 
his  lot.     No  more  could  he  spend  the  winter  at 
his  unde  David  Woodbum's,  and  attend,  as  be 
was  permitted  to   do,   by ,  a   special  vote  of 
the  committee,  the  Londondeny  school,  whose 
teachers  had  prophesied  his  ^mn^ioe  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentleness.     He  had  to  work  at 
land-clearing,  sowing,  haying,  harvesting,  and 
all  the  toilsome  vocations  of  a  poor  family  in  a 
new  country ;  and  the  school  he  attended  in  tbe 
winter  could  do  him  little  good,  as  it  "  sddom 
had  a  teacher  that  could  teach  him  anything." 
In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  ceased  attendance, 
and  undertook  the  teaching  of  his  sister.    His 
evenings,  from  early  childhood,  had  been  spent 
in  the  chimney-comer,  reading  by  the  ligli  of 
blazing  pineknots — treading,  tLLl  tlie  country  finr 
miles  round  could  afford  him  no  more  boob. 
But  that  log-cabin,  withal  the  humUeness  of 
its  fare,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  homeq^tm 
clothes  worn  there,  was  a  fiivourite  resort  of  the 
neighbours'  children ;  who  loved  to  listen  to  the 
mother's  songs    and    stories,    play    with  the 
younger  boy  and  girl,  and    get  assistance  in 
their  lesson  from  &e  bookworm  who  only  by 
such  appeals  could  be  drawn  from  his  fiery 
retreat. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  home  for  ap- 
prentioeship,  tlie  opinion  formed  of  Horace 
among  friends  and  casual  acquaintance  varied 
between  his  approximate  idiotcy  and  his  poasil^e 
Presidentship.  "Tow-headed  fool"  he  was 
called  by  a  horseman  to  whose  inquiries  he  hsd 
failed  to  give  an  intelligible  answer, — and  bis 
father  used  to  say,  "He'll  never  Imow  more 
than  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains."  But  a 
gentleman  to  whose  library  he  had  admission, 
vindicated  him  frx>m  the  contempt  of  an  obs^rer 
by  the  usual  American  climax  to  praises  of  pre- 
cocious inteUigence :  "  Should  not  be  soipriaed, 
Sir,  if  that  boy  should  come  to  be  Ptesidant  cf 
the  United  States."  The  lad  himaelf  gave  a& 
unexpected  indication  of  natural  eauacff  by 
performing  a  pedestrian  loumey  of  a  hmdred 
and  twenty  miks,  to  see  his  Ij<»idoiideB7  ida- 
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tras.  A  litila  later,  he  Bet  off,  with  his  father's 
reluctant  consent,  on  a  walk  to  the  villago  of 
East  Pooltnej,  eleren  miles  distant,  where  was 

tublished  the  newspaper  Hot  which  he  had 
alntoally  lain  in  wait  on  the  post-road,  and  in 
which  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  for  a 
printer's  apprentice.  The  printer,  who  was  also 
editor  and  schod-iospector,  put  through  a  severe 
fryamination  the  ungainly  rustic,  but  quite  fSfidled 
to  "  stump"  him.  The  father  made  many  objec- 
tions, and  the  negoeiation  was  well-nigh  broken 
off;  but  the  boy's  earnestness  triumphed,  and  the 
Northern  SpoeUUor  had  the  honour  of  giving 
Horace  Greely  his  first  lesson  in  typography 
and  journalism.  • 

He  quickly  became  not  only  an  adept  at  set- 
ting types,  but  also  the  privileged  assistant  of 
the  editor  in  the  composition  of  "  paragraphs ;" 
the  matter  of  which  was  transferred,  witiiout  the 
medium  of  **  copy,"  £x)m  his  brain  into  his  com- 
posing-stick— a  common  practice  with  aspiring 
porinters,  and  an  excellent  training  for  the  edito- 
rial desk.  East  Poultney,  vill^  as  it  was, 
boasted  a  Lyceum — ^for  the  villages  in  Vermont 
are  rather  small  towns  than  the  du(N:derly  groups 
of  rustic  dwellings  we  usually  associate  with 
that  t^m.  Horace  distinguished  himself,  while 
yet  a  lad  of  sixteen,  in  thu  little  senate,  by  the 
display  of  qualities  quite  unlike  those  which 
generally  procure  to  youth  the  pernicious  repu- 
tation of  *'  eloquence."  **  To  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory he  made  no  pretence ;  but  he  was  a  fluent 
and  inta:e8ting  speaker,  and  had  a  way  of  giving 
an  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate  by  reminding 
members  of  a  fact,  well  known  but  overlooked ; 
or  by  correcting  a  misquotation,  or  by  appealing 

to  what  are  -called  first  principles. He 

had  read  everything,  and  remembered  the 
minatest  details  of  important  events;  dates, 
names,  jdaoes,  figures,  statistics — ^nothing  escaped 
him.  H6  was  never  treated  as  a  ^  in  the 
Boetety,  but  as  a  man  and  an  equal;  and  his 
oplnicms  were  considered  with  as  much  deference 

as  those  of  the  judge  or  the  sheriff. He 

was  an  q>ponent  to  be  afiraid  of;  yet  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  were  so  evident  that  those 
whom  he  most  signally  floored,  liked  him  none 
the  less  for  it  He  never  lost  his  temper."  He 
differed  in  one  conspicuous  circumstance  &om 
the  butterflies  who  love  to  sun  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  lady  attendants  at  Lyceums.  He  pre- 
searred  the  rude  simplicity  of  his  Westhaven 
attire — and  when  advised  to  get  a  new  suit  for 
a  ^)ecial  occasion,  replied,  ''No;  I  guess  I'd 
better  wear  my  old  clothes  than  run  in  debt  for 
ncrw"  His  wages  were  liberal  enough  to  have 
ofEbrded  an  account  at  the  store, — and  yet  he  did 
not  save.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  raised  by 
tbu  rigid  economy  was  sent  to  his  father,  who 
had.  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  struggling 
to  we^eir  the  fsunily  fortunes  on  a  wilderness 
&.  Twice  during  his  four  years'  apprentice- 
\  he  viflitod  them, — walking  a  great  part  pf 
,  ox  hundred  miles. 


The  opinions  of  so  remarkable  a  youth  would 
be  not  the  least  note-worthy  element  of  his 
character,  even  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  depth 
indicated  by  the  singular  tenacity  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  them.  At  eighteen,  then,  he  was 
in  theology,  a  Universalist — ^in  sociology,  a  Tee- 
totaler— and  in  politics,  a  Whig.  He  made  no 
distinct  religious  profession,  and  even  gave  up, 
at  East  Poultney,  the  family  habit  of  Presbyterian 
church-going ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
deviated  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  neighbours 
beyond  the  quiet  adoption,  while  yet  a  boy  at 
home,  of  a  doctrine  which  he  learned  rather  from 
reflection  than  teaching,  and  in  which  he  doubt- 
less supposed  he  had  got  the  reconciliation  of 
theologic  differences  as  well  as  the  solution  of 
moral  problems.  The  Greelys  were  not  very 
moderate  drinkers ;  but  Horace,  at  his  first  taste 
of  rum,  offered  to  bet  his  father  a  dollar  that  he 
wo^d  not  drink  a  drop  till  he  was  twenty-one ; 
and  gained  many  times  the  worth  of  his  wager. 
The  Native  Industry  Message  of  President  Mon- 
roe, in  1821  (when  Horace  was  but  ten  years  of 
age  :  he  was  bom  on  the  third  of  Feb.,  1811), 
is  supposed  to  have  impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  ai^;uments  he  has  reproduced  in  hundreds  of 
articles;  and  the  brilliant  speeches  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  fsw  years  later,  were  very  likely  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  great  Kentuckian  which  is  the  poetry  of 
Greely's  political  career.  The  SpecMor  was  a 
Clay-and- Adams  paper,  and  had  therefore  the 
happiness  to  agree  with  the  ardent-souled  lad 
who  set  up  its  paragraphs.  But  the  agitation 
by  which  Greely,  during  this  period,  was  most 
excited,  was  one  Mr.  Parton's  record  of  which 
deserves  transcription  here,  as  an  edifying  in- 
stance of  popular  frenzy.  It  is  known  now  as 
the  Anti-Masonic  mania — time,  1827 : — 

A  man  named  Morgan,  a  printer,  had  published,  for 
gain,  a  book  in  which  the  hamless  secrets  of  the  Order 
of  Freemasons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  diynlged. 
Public  cuiiosi^  caused  the  book  to  have  an  immense 
sale.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Morgan  announced 
another  volume,  which  was  to  reveal  unimagined  hor- 
rors; but,  before  the  book  appeared,  Morgan  dbappeared, 
and  neither  ever  came  to  light.  Now  arose  the  question. 
What  btcixme  of  Morgan  f  and  it  rent  the  nation,  for  a 
time,  into  two  embittered  and  angry  factions.  •*  Mor- 
gan," said  the  Freemasons,  **  that  perjured  traitor!  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  fashion." 
'*  Morgan,**  said  the  Anti-Masons, "  that  martjrred  pa- 
triot! was  dragged  fh>m  his  home  by  Masonic  ruffians, 
taken  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  shores  of  the  Niagara 
river,  murdered,  and  thrown  into  the  rapids."  It  is  im- 
possible for  anj  one  to  conceive  the  utter  delirium  into 
which  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were 
thrown  by  the  agitation  of  this  subject  Books  were 
written.  Papers  were  established.  Exhibitions  were 
got  up,  in  which  the  Masonic  ceremonies  were  carica- 
tured or  imitated.  Families  were  divided.  Fathers 
disinherited  tbeir  sons,  and  sons  forsook  their  fathers. 
Elections  were  influenced,  not  town  and  country  elec- 
tions merely,  but  State  and  national  elections.  There 
were  Masonic  candidates  and  Anti-Masonic  candidates 
in  eveiy  election  in  the  northern  States  for  at  least  two 
jears  after  Morgan  vanished.  Hundreds  of  Lodges 
bowed  to  the  storm,  sent  in  their  charters  to  the  central 
aathority,  and  vohmtarily  ceased  to  escfst.    There  are 
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families  now  about  the  cooDtry  in  which  Masonry  is  a 
forbidden  topic,  because  its  introduction  would  revive 
the  old  quarrel,  and  turn  the  peaceful  tea-table  into  a 
scene  of  hot  and  interminable  contention.  There  are 
still  old  ladies,  male  and  female,  about  the  country,  who 
will  tell  you  with  grim  gravity,  that  if  you  trace  up  Ma- 
sonry through  all  its  Orders,  till  you  come  to  the  grand, 
tiptop.  Head  Mason  of  the  world,  you  will  discover  that 
that  dread  individual  and  the  Chief  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  use  the  word  ridiculous  in 
connexion  with  this  affair;  and,  looking  back  upon  it,  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  **  ridtcnlous" 
seems  a  proper  word  to  apply  to  it.  But  it  did  not  seem 
ridiculous  then.  It  had,  at  least,  a  serious  side.  It  was 
believed  among  the  Anti-Masons  that  the  Masons  were 
bound  to  protect  one  another  in  doing  injustice;  even  the 
commission  of  treason  and  murder  did  not,  it  was  said,  ex- 
clude a  man  from  the  shelter  of  his  Lodge.  It  was  alleged 
that  a  Masonic  jury  dared  not,  or  would  not,  condemn  a 
prisoner  who,  after  the  fullest  proof  of  his  guilt  had 
been  obtuned,  made  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  It 
was  asserted  that  a  judge  regarded  the  oath  which 
made  him  a  Free  Mason  as  more  sacred  and  more 
binding  than  that  which  admitted  him  to  the  b%nch. 
It  is  in  vain,  said  the  Anti-Masons,  for  one  of  tw  to  seek 
justice  against  a  Mason,  for  a  jury  cannot  be  obtained 
without  its  share  of  Masonic  members,  and  a  court  can- 
not be  found  without  iu  Masonic  judge. 

Greely  sided — as  one  of  his  freaik,  independent 
temperament  would  naturally  do  —  with  the 
Anti-Masons;  and  spent  his  speech  and  para- 
graph power  upon  this,  to  ilie  exclusion  of 
nearly  every  other  topic. 

The  Northern  Spectator  went  down,  and 
Horace  was  liberated  fix)m  his  indentures  at  the 
beginning  of  his  twentieth  year.  He  entered  the 
world  with  a  very  slender  capital — ^twenty  dol- 
lars in  money,  a  wardrobe  ti«i  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  waUdng-stick;  this  last  the  more 
needed  that  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  a  sore 
leg.  One  neighbour, — ^the  tavemer  with  whom 
he  boarded — gave  him  a  great  coat ;  and  another 
— ^the  landlord's  wife — gave  him  a  pocket  Bible. 
Thus  furnished,  he  set  off— in  a  midsummer  day 
of  1830 — ^home !  Railways  were  not  then.  The 
Erie  canal-boat  was  tediously  slow ;  and  the 
last  hundred  miles  of  his  journey  were  per- 
formed a-foot,  and  lay  through  the  woods.  It 
was  in  truth  a  back- wood  farm — wolves  could 
still  be  seen  and  heard  around  the  clearing,  and 
had  killed  a  hundred  of  the  poor  farmer's  ^eep; 
but  it  was  a  good  "  location,"  and  the  appren- 
tice's dollars  had  helped  to  fertilise  it.  Horace 
stayed  at  home  several  weeks,  helping  the 
husbandmen,  and  waiting  the  healing  of  his 
leg,  on  which  he  could  walk,  but  not  stand. 
*  Twenty  miles  distant,  a  newspaper  was  strug- 
gling into  existence.  Horacegot  work  upon  it, 
but  no  pay.  Twenty-five  miles  in  another 
direction,  a  famous  doctor  had  set  up ;  and  by 
him  the  unfortunate  limb  was  cured,  after  a 
month's  treatment.  Fifty  miles  away — at  Lodi, 
Catarangus  county.  New  York — was  another 
paper,  on  which,  though  a  Jacksonian,  Horace 
would  have  been  content  to  earn  a  little 
money;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
had  to  tramp  home  again,  no  richer  than 
before.    After    a   few   days'   rest,   he    "took 


a    'bee  line'    through  the  woods"   for  ^ 
town  of  Erie,   thirty  miles  off;  attractiTe  at 
that  distance  to  a  printer  in  want  of  work,  by 
its  two  newspapers  and  five  thousand  inhabitaalB. 
Horace  might  have  found  work  in  the  office  d 
Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Sterritt;  buttherostidtj 
of  his  appearance  and  the  modesty  of  his  an- 
swers, induced  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  nm- 
away  'prentice.     Weary  and  dispirited.  Hie  poor 
wanderer  had  to  trudge  home  again.    But,  two 
or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  neighbour  of  Farmer 
Greely' s,  on  business  in  Erie,  asked  Ihe  GmdU 
Editor  if  he  could  not  employ  his  young  Mend 
Horace, — his  description  of  whom  identified  him 
with  th#  supposed  runaway.    '  *  Send  him  along," 
said  the  Editor ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  there  be 
was.    He  bargained  only  for  what  the  emi^yer 
thought  him  worth ;  and  was  soon  found  wcitii 
the  highest  j  oumeyman  wages.     Bookish  as  ever, 
he  became  yet  more  political.     ''  It  is  said  by 
one  who  worked  beside  him,  that  he  could  teU 
the  names,  post-office  address,  and  something  of 
the  history  and  political  leanings,  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress ;  and  that  he  could  give  me  pa^ 
ticulars  of  every  important  election  that  had 
occurred  within  his  reedlection,  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  county  majorities  " — ^the  result, 
probably,  of  his  incessant  study  of  the  ^^  ex- 
change "  papers.     Seven  monilis  he  spent  tiins 
in  Erie ;  where  he  had  earned  (besides  board) 
eighty-four  dollars,  of  which  he  had  drawn  only 
six ;  and  of  the  seventy-eight  took  sixty-tiireein 
a  note,  for  presentation  to  his  fieUher,  leeerviiig 
fifteen  dollars  in  money  for  his  further  fight  with 
the  world.     The  vacancy  at  Erie  was  only  t 
temporary  one, — and  now,   after  a  few  daya' 
recreation  at  home,  he  started,  by  "bee  fine" 
and  canal-boat,  for  a  goal  where  greater  adven- 
tures might  be  struck  out — ^the  metropolis  of 
American  industry  and  intellect,   the  city  of 
self-made  celebrities.  New  York. 

Seventy-five  of  the  hundred  most  emiMnt 
men  of  that  city,  Mr.  Parton  opines,  entered  it 
poor  and  Men^ess ;  but  no  one  of  them  oonld 
have  been  much  poorer  or  more  Mendless  than 
Horace  Greely :  he  was  not  even,  his  own  fnssAy 
so  far  as  appearances  went : — 

Of  solid  cash,  his  stock  was  ten  dollars.  His  otber 
property  consisted  of  the  clothes  he  wore,  the  dothei 
he  carried  in  his  small  bundle,  and  the  stidt  with  which 
be  carried  it.  The  clothes  he  wore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed; they  were  those  which  had  already  astoiusbed 
the  people  of  Erie.  The  clothes  he  carried  were  Tory 
few,  and  precisely  similar  in  cut  and  quality  to  the 
garments  which  he  exhibited  to  the  pnbUc  On  ^ 
violent  supposition  that  his  wardrobe  could  ia  any 
case  have  become  a  saleable  commodity,  we  may  eoo- 
pute  that  he  was  worth,  on  this  Fridiay  morning  ^ 
sunrise,  ten  dollars  and  seventy- five  cents.  He  had  do 
friend,  no  acquaintance,  here.  There  was  not  a  hainsa 
being  upon  whom  he  had  any  claim  for  help  or  adriot. 
His  appearance  was  all  against  him.  He  looked  is  lai 
round  jacket  like  an  overgrown  boy.  No  one  waslikehr 
to  observe  the  engaging  beauty  of  nis  face,  or  th(  Bobk 
round  of  his  brow,  under  that  overhanghig  hs4  over 
that  long  and  stooping  body.  He  was  funMWhit. 
timorous  in  his  intercourse  with  strangen.    Ha  vooU 
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nol  intmde  upon  their  attention :  he  had  not  the  faculty 
of  imshiDffhifl  way,  and  proclaiming  his  merits  and  hsi 
desues.  To  the  arts  by  which  men  are  conciliated,  by 
which  unwilling  ears  are  forced  to  attend  to  an  un- 
welcome tale,  he  was  utterly  a  stranger.  Moreover,  he 
had  neglected  to  bring  with  him  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, or  any  certificate  of  his  skill  as  a  printer. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  anything  of  the  kind 
was  necessary,  so  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  life  of 
cities. 

His  first  experiment  upon  the  life  of  cities 
sufficiently  demonstrated  his  unacquaintance 
with  that  graduation  of  commodities  to  means 
which  is  their  peculiar  advantage : — 

Leaying  the  Green'  iBattery  [where  he  had  landed] 
on  bis  left  hand,  he  strolled  on  into  Broad-street,  and 
aft  the  comer  of  that  street  and  Wall,  discovered  a 
bouse  that  in  his  eyes  had  the  aspect  of  a  cheap  tavern. 
He  entered  the  bar-room,  and  asked  the  price  of  board. 

•*  I  guess  we're  too  high  for  you,"  said  the  barkeeper, 
after  bestowing  one  glance  upon  the  inquirer. 

•*  Well,  how  much  a- week  do  you  charge?** 

-Six  dollars." 

**  Yes,  that's  more  than  I  can  afford,'*  said  Horace, 
with  a  laugh  at  the  enormous  mistake  he  had  nmde,  in 
inquiring  at  a  house  of  such  pretensions. 

A  "  groggery"  kept  hy  an  Irishman  offered 
bim  a  week's  shelter  and  sustenance  for  twenty 
shillings^  and  preyed  of  yet  greater  service.  For 
two  days  he  went  from  office  to  office— climbing 
to  fifUi  stories  and  diving  into  basements — asking 
everywhere  if  a  hand  was  wanted — receiving 
everywhere  a  n^ative,  and  not  always  civil, 
answer.  The  third  day  was  Sunday,  and  he 
went  tar  the  first  time  to  Universalist  and  Uni 
tasrian  diurches.  His  landlord  was  visited  by  a 
fellow-countryman,  who,  though  a  shoemaker, 
lu^peued  to  know  an  office  where  printers  were 
wanted,  and  gave  its  address  to  the  dejected 
youili.  By  half-past  five  the  next  morning, 
Horace  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  iiie  desig- 
nated house,  the  ground-floor  occupied  by  a  book- 
store, one  of  the  proprietors  of  wldch  is  now  his 
*  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Drihune,  It 
aeven  o'clock  before  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands that  trooped  past — ^vanguard  of  the  daily 
host  of  indust^ — stopped  at  that  door.  But  it 
wras  a  good  omen  far  tiie  anxious  waiter,  that 
tfais  eariiest  of  the  printer's  journeymen  was  a 
Vearmonter,  and  a  Mnd-hearted  fellow,  who  did 
for  him  the  not  trying  service  of  introduction 
to  the  f(»:eman  and  protection  from  the  gibes  of 
the ''  Gompanionsbip."  With  utter  incredulity  of 
bis  Buccess,  the  foreman  consented  to  try  the 
rustic  at ''  case,"  and  was  rewarded  for  his  good- 
XMttiue  by  a  rude  complaint  from  the  ''  boss" 
rmaster).  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Horace's 
first  day's  work  was  the  ample  and  accurate  exe- 
cution of  a  very  d^cate  job.  Even  the  ''  boss" 
y/nm  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  that ''  Ghost," 
am  one  of  the  boys  had  nick-named  the  pale  - 
~ ,  idiite-haired  fignre.  Hie  sprightliness  of 
taU^  the  fortitude  of  his  submission  to  jokes, 
.  his  ever  obliging  manners,  made  him  soon  a 
1  &vourite.    Thus,  though  he  had  to  quit 

r.  West's  in  K^ovember  of  the  same  year, 


through  the  falling  olp  of  work,  he  was  not  long 
out  of  employment.  From  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post  he  was  dismissed  at  the  express 
injunction  of  the  dainty  editor,  in  favour  of 
** decent-fooHn^  men;"  though  the  unfortunate 
Horace  had  gone  to  what  he  deemed  a  needless 
expense  in  reclothing  his  outer  man,  with  only 
a  ludicrous  result.  Fifteen  days'  work  upon  a 
fEiiling  paper  left  him  poorer  than  before.  One 
of  his  engagements  was  with  the  foreman  who 
had  first  befriended  him,  and  who  had  just  started 
a  sporting  paper,  which  still  lives  and  flourishes 
— Thd  J^irit  of  the  Times :  edited  by  Colonel 
Porter.  (Of  the  twenty  men  and  boys  at  Mr. 
Wesfs  office  in  Chatham- street,  two  have  be- 
come Members  of  Congress,  three  influential 
editors,  and  several  o<£ers  "made  their  for- 
tunes" !)  His  friend's  paper  gave  exercise  to  his 
old  faculty  of  "  paragraph"  composition ;  but  he 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  to 
return  to  his  strict  vocation  as  a  journeyman 
printer — ^not  again  to  quit  it  but  to  assist  at 
the  quiet  birth  of  a  great  event. 

WMle  Greely  had  been  thus  knocking  about, 
for  a  year  and  a-half,  among  the  Chatham-street 
printing-offices,  a  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard, 
medical  student,  and  inheritor  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  had  been  walking  up  and  down  that 
same  street,  with  an  idea  in  his  head  and  Hs 
fortune  literally  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  The 
medical  student  had  a  passion  for  journalism, — 
and  there  is  no  liaison  more  expensive.  The 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  rapidly  melted  down  to 
fifty ;  but  the  idea  germinated  and  grew.  In 
Chatham-street,  New  York,  it  seems — as  in  the 
New  Cut  and  Whitechapel,  London — everything 
may  be  had  at  a  penny ; — everything  but  a  news- 
paper, observed  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard ; 
and  why  not  that  ?  He  calculated  that  could  a 
daily  paper — at  that  time  an  item  in  counting- 
house  expenses,  and  a  luxury  in  respectable  fami- 
lies— ^be  sold  in  Chatham-street  for  a  penny,  or, 
better  still,  for  a  cent,  everybody  would  buy  it. 
He  calcidated,  moreover,  that  a  very  decent 
little  diurnal  could  be  got  up  for  the  cent,  and  a 
very  handsome  profit  returned.  He  carried  his 
calculations  to  every  printing-office  in  New 
York,  and  everywhere  they  were  dismissed  with 
loud  laughter.  Even  the  future  Colonel 
Porter  and  his  adventurous  friend  Greely 
could  not  be  brought,  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation,  to  entertain  it.  But,  a  few 
months  later,  Mr.  Porter's  foreman.  Story,  and 
Horace  Greely,  were  setting  up  in  partnership  as 
printers;  and  consented — ^having other,  more  re- 
Hable  work — ^to  give  Dr.  Sheppard's  project  a 
trial.  Hie  fifty  dollars  were  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  the  printer — ^four  times  that  amount 
of  credit  was  obtained  at  a  paper-maker's — a 
typefounder  knew  enough  of  Greely  and  Story 
to  trust  them  with  type — and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  1833,  the  first  penny  paper  burst 
upon  New  York.  Unfortunately,  a  heavy  snow- 
storm burst  upon  the  city  at  the  same  tune,  and 
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the  news-boys,  noyel  as  the  comniodity  they 
vended,  and  upon  whose  vociferations  so  mudii 
depended,  were  hm  to  run  home  out  of  the 
empty  streets.  The  first  week,  the  Editor  (a 
very  inefficieilt  editor  he  was)  paid  his  printers, 
partly  from  his  proceeds,  partly  from  his  fiind ; 
the  second  week,  there  were  only  the  proceeds, 
and  they  were  only  half  enough ;  the  third  week 
opened  with  a  very  improved  sale,  at  a  price 
fixed  in  conformity  with  the  projector's  original 
idea — one  cent ;  but  neither  projector  nor  prin- 
ters had  further  capital,  and  the  Morning  Fost 
expired.  To  which  melancholy  history  of  the  first 
penny  paper,  let  us  append  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Porter's  very  interesting  chapter : — 

This  morning,  the  cheap  daily  pren  of  this  dty  has 
isBoed  a  hnndr^  and  fifty  thousand  sheets,  the  hest  of 
which  contain  a  history  of  the  world  for  one  day,  so  com- 
pletely given,  so  intelligently  commented  upon,  as  to 
place  the  New  York  Press  at  the  head  of  the  jommaKsm 
of  the  world.  The  cheap  press,  be  it  observed,  had,  first 
of  all,  to  create  Uself^  and,  secondly,  to  create  its  public. 
The  papers  of  the  old  school  have  gone  on  their  way 
prospering.  They  are  read  by  the  class  that  read  them 
formerly.  But  mark  that  long  line  of  hackmen,  each 
seated  on  his  box  waiting  for  a  customer,  and  each  read- 
ing  Ms  morning  paper  !  Observe  the  paper  that  is  thrust 
into  the  pocket  of  the  omnibus  driver.  Look  into  shops 
and  fiustories  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  note  how  many  of 
the  men  are  reiding  their  newspaper  as  th^  eat  their 
dinner.  All  tUa  is  new.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the 
Chatham'Street  cogitations  of  Horatio  David  Sheppard. 

Nine  months  after  the  fEulnre  of  the  Fost^ 
appeared  the  Sun — "a  peimy  paper,  a  dingy 
sheet,  a  little  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letta:- 
paper;" — ^now  a  handsome  broadsheet, — the 
luminary  which  '^shines  for  all.''  Meantime, 
the  firm  of  Greely  and  Story  held  on  its  way, 
recovered  its  losses,  got  a  new  partner,  and 
impressed  the  newspaper  world  with  the 
editorial  abilities  of  the  senior  partner.  By 
the  beginning  of  1834,  they  were  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  resolved  upon 
starting  a  weekly  paper, — the  N4w  York&r, 
Bather  literary  and  general  than  political, 
it  professed  to  be  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best 
of  New  York  papers ;  to  disdain  the  aid  of  puff, 
and  to  rely  upon  public  appreciation.  The 
experiment  succeeded  in  a  degree  more  credit- 
able to  the  public  than  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
projectors.  In  six  months  the  circulation  rose 
from  one  hundred  copies  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred;  and  nearly  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Horace  Greely,  as  the  Editor,  be- 
came a  man  of  note  throughout  the  Union, — 
and  he  extended  his  acquaintance  by  a  wedding- 
tour  southward;  having  married,  in  1836,  a 
young  lady  by  profession  a  teacher,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  friends  "crazy  for  knowledge," 
ThQ  next  year  was  ''  the  year  of  ruin ;''  and  the 
defaloations  of  subscribers  threatened  with  in- 
solvency a  conoem  that  was  never  a  great  pecu- 
niary success ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  con- 
ductor's v^ry  ''  unbusine«-like"  ways.  He  was  a 
serapuloosly  hcHaest  man,  and  would  have  closed 
while  he  oould  do  it  without  bringiog  a  stain 


upon  his  credit ;  but  his  friends  insisted  on  oSbe- 
ing  aid,  and  it  went  on  yet  another  year.    The 
struggling  Editor  undertook,  to  help  oat  his 
means,  the  editorship  of  another  paper,— pub- 
lished at  Albany,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  hm 
New  York,   and  requiring  his  presence  as  wdl 
as  pen.     The  moment  the  New  Yorherym  at 
press,  he  rushed  off  to  the  boat  which  was  to 
land  him,  after  a  night  of  restless  sleep,  at  the 
office  of  the  Jefferaonian.      To    aid  itte  same 
cause — for  he  had  now  let  loose  as  a  journalist 
all  his  ardour  as  a  politician — he  estabhshed  "a 
campaign  paper ;"  a  paper,  that  is,  intended  for 
a  crisis — in  this  instance, -the  election  of  1840, 
in  which  General  Harrison  i^  pitted  against 
Martin  Van  Buren.     The?  Zo^.  Cabin — so  named 
because  the  strength  of  the  party  lie  with  tiie 
farmers — ^was  published  simultaneously  at  Kew 
York  and  Albany,  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  for 
the  six  months !     It  was  a  tremendous  success. 
Forty-eight  thousand  of  the  first  number  add; 
and  subscribers*  names  poured  in  at  the  rate  of 
seven  hundred  a-day,  till  iiie  weekly  issue  vas 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand.    It  wrote 
the    "Tippecano    General    and    N9rth    Bend 
Farmer**  into  the  Presidential  chair,  but  it  did 
not  write  its  Editor  out  of  difficulties.    Sub- 
scribers, excited  with  their  victory,  fiwrgot  to 
Bend  their  subscriptions ;  and  of  course  the  rac- 
cesaful   candidates  forgot  to  offer  their  ablest 
champion  a  share  of  their  spoils.      The  Jb§ 
Cabin  mei^ed  into  the  IfefP  Yorker y  and  the 
amalgamate  papers  did  no  more  than  ^eserre 
the    solvency  <rf  an  Editor  of   unpreoedoited 
popularity. 

But  that  popularity,  underlaid  by  the  more 
private  reputation  of  profound  integrity,  vas 
oij^ital — and  on  this  capital,  with  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  from  a  personal  friend,  Horace 
Greely  resolved  to  found  the  New  York  Tn^nm, 
a  daily  halfpenny  paper.    There  were  already 
twelve  daily  papers,  five  of  whioh.  were  hij^- 
priced;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  coilythe 
democratic  Sun  and  the  notorious  Mereid  were 
remarkably  successfuL     The  sudden  death  of 
the  President  was  a  gloomy  omen*  to  b^^  with, 
and  his  dying  words  not  the  most  hopefol  motto 
for  a  cent  paper.       The  first  week's  deficit 
swallowed  up  nearly  half  the  borrowed  capital- 
The  publisher  of  the  Sun  drove  the  TWJwm 
boys  from  the  streets,  and  bribed  its  canieis- 
But  the  quarrel  drew  attention  to  the  new  com- 
petitor— ^the  name  of  Greely  was  an  invitatioa 
to  read  his  paper — ^the  sale  rose,  in  three  weeks, 
from  three  hundred  per  diem  to  six  thousand; 
and  in  the  seventh  week,  the  demand  was  larger 
than  the  press  could  meet.     New  machinery, 
capable  of  imprecedented  production^  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  price  of  advertis^nents  raised. 
Better  still — a  business  partner  was  secorsd,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  ICElrath ;  who  had 
all  the  qualities  in  which  Greely  was  d^isiAt 
as  a   newspaper  manager.     The  Nm  ]&rir 
and  Log  CMn  were   amalgamated  inA  ^ 
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weekly    edition    of  the    IH^ne.     It   began 
its    second    year  with  twelve    thousand  sub- 
scribeis:   it  doubled  its  price  without   losing 
two  hundred  of  that   number,   and  rose    by 
the    end  of  the  year   to  twenfy  thousand — 
which  it  has  since   more   than   doubled.     In 
its  third  year,  it  had  to  sustain  an  action  for 
libel,  at  the  suit    of   Fenimore    Cooper,   the 
novelist;    whose    irritated   susceptibilities  the 
jory  esthnated  at  only  two  hundred  dollars  and 
costa — a  sum  which  the  Editor  "took  out"  in 
jokes  at  his  irascible  suitor's  expense.    In  1844, 
the  Whigs  set  up  Henry  Clay  as  their  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  Gboely  worked  for  him  as  he 
had  worked  fo|.  J^anison.     He  attended  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  travelled  far  and  wide, 
speaking  every  night,  and  writing  all  day — 
wrote  to  such  an  extent,   says  his  biographer, 
with  aa  injudicious  precision,  "that  his  right 
arm  broke  out  into  biles  [_9ic],  and  at  one  time 
there  were  twenty  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow!"     The  Whigs  were  beaten,  however; 
ADd  the  Trihuns  went  into  uncompromising  op- 
podtion.      In  February,  1845,  its  office  was 
burned  down,  and  nothing  saved  but  the  sub- 
scription books — a  calamity  borne  with  good- 
hnmoivr  and  repaired  with  wonderM  promp- 
titude :  the  paper  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  Editorials  were  unusually 
lively.     In  1846,  its  reporters  were  excluded 
from  tlie  Congress  gallery  at  Washington,  be- 
cause a  correspondent  had  stated  jocularly  that 
an  Ohio  member  lunched  in  the  House  on  sau- 
sages.    In  the  year  of  revolutions,  it  was  im- 
posed upon  by  letters  from  Dublin,  reporting  a 
''battle  of  Slievenamon"  in  which  the  British 
oommander  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  Smith 
^CBrien  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men! 
Oeneral  Tayler's  nomination  the  Tribune  opposed 
from,  the  first,  and  refused  to  aid  in  his  election. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  its  opposition  was  felt  as 
a  great  relief  by  the  party;    and  the  day  of 
their  victory  was  forther  signalised  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Greely  himself  to   the  House  of  Ee- 
presentatives  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict.    The  Congress  was  in  its  last  session ;  and 
&e  nomination  was  not  renewed.   Greely  proved 
not  only  utterly  intractable  fwr  party  purposes, 
but  a  thorn  in  the  seats  of  men  of  all  sides.    Be- 
sides introduciog  a  Land  Reform  Bill,  and  making 
Anti-Presidential  speeches  on  the  tariff,  he  pub- 
Hafaed  in  the  Tnhme  an  enoptm  of  Congressional 
ma^ractices  which  made  him  personal  enemies 
in  abundance.    It  appears  that  the  Bepresenta- 
tires  are  paid  for  their  attendance,  and  allowed 
tzmT^Img  expenses.    The  unfashicmable  Horace 
iaSarrote^  his  public  that  hon.  gentiemen   by 
whose  systematic  absence  busiiiess  was  delayed, 
drew  their  salaries  notwithstanding;  and  that 
the  **  mileage''  charged  was  generally  measured 
\ff  roads  whidi  the  rail  or  steun-boat  had  super- 
seded. He  showed,  by  tabulated  returns,  obtfi£:ied 
trotu  fhe  clerks  of  Congress,  tiiat,  with  about 
twdve  exceptions,  every  member  of  the  Senate 


and  House  had  charged  ai^  ex^P^  ^ '*^ade  a 
varying  from  two  dollars  to  moreUJ^®  ^^**^8ent 
sand  dollars.  He  professed  to  ^^  ^?"^^^27- 
change  of  the  law,  which  authoiisedi.  y  rewam* 
"  eight  dollars  upon  every  twenty  ii^tJw  ^  ^^ 
in  coming  to  and  returning  from  ConpV  ^^* 
'  the  usually  travelled  route,' "  for  wiSiiBTunber 
would  have  substituted  " Poit-office  route e\men, 
the  expos^  was  made  the  8id)jevit  of  angry  delW^^ 
and  the  Eepresentative  must  have  felt  it  no  f 
nution  either  of  his  usefulness  or  comfort  to  sitE 
side  again  into  the  Journalist. 

It  is  as  the  life  of  a  Journalist, — a  type  ot  '• 
public  character  yet  almost  to  be  craoted  in 
Great  Britain, — that  we  especially  value  and 
commend  the  incomplete  and  not  inoffensive 
biography  of  Horace  Greely.  The  sketch  that 
we  have  given  of  the  process  by  which  was 
converted  a  child  of  poverty  and  toil  into  a 
man  of  intellectual  eminence  and  socitd  power, 
will  have  its  interest  and  lesson  for  thousands  of 
British  readers.  These  pages  vrill  be  read  where 
Mr.  Barton's  volume  will  not — ^in  the  coffee- 
houses and  reading-rooms,  where  clerks  and 
operatives  refresh  body  and  mind ;  at  firesides, 
where  the  warmth  of  home  affection  cannot  sub- 
due the  ambition  of  personal  renown ;  in  solitary 
rooms,  made  cheerful  by  undisturb^  companion- 
ship of  books ; — and  the  tale  of  early  intelHgence, 
repressed  aspirations,  long-bafELed  desires,  per- 
sistent stn^le,  and  substantial  ^success — 
though  oft-told  as  any  nursery  rhyme — will 
be  devoured  with  the  eagerness  of  clmdhood  for 
romance  j  the  example  of  industry  and  thrift,  of 
filial  piety  and  generous  self-denial,  o^  indo- 
mitable will  and  genial  humour,  will  be  added 
to  that  stock  of  embodied  maxims  which,  shared  ^ 
between  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  the 
guide  and  inspiration  of  noble  youth.  But  we 
are  desirous  the  moral  of  Horace  Greel/s  career 
should  have  a  fiar  wider  application, — should  be 
influential  on  a  public  moved  only  by  public  con- 
siderations. Here,  then,  we  say,  is  an  answer  to 
the  demand,  so  often  addressed  to  the  advocates 
of  an  untaxed  press — Would  you  have  our 
newspapers  reduced  fo  the  American  level? 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  altitude  to  which  the 
American  journalist  may  climb,  however  low 
and  obscure  his  starting-place— of  the  perfect 
independence  and  high  morality  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  in  the  "  unrestricted  competition"  of 
journalism  —  of  the  immense  influence  for 
g^ood,  superior  even  to  that  of  representative  or 
statesman,  which  the  able  editor  of  a  cheap 
newspaper  may  exert.  We  have  purposely 
reserved  to  our  last  page  illustrations  oi 
the  Trihun^B  opinion  and  temper,  that  we 
might  bring  out  the  fact  and  the  example 
together.  It  vrill  have  been  observed  that  a 
d£uly  paper,  started  on  the  capital  of  a  party 
popularity  and  appealing  to  a  party  for  support, 
dared  to  dissent  m>m  the  gravest  action  of  which 
an  American  pady  is  ccqpable — namaly,  the 
nomination  of  a  chief  magistrate.    But  ik^i  is 
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the  news-boys,  ;  instance   of  Horace  Greely's 
vended,  and  up   ^^^^  ^he  favour  of  advertisers 
^/^^  T^  ^  ^^  existence  of  his  paper, 
empty  wee^    to   receive   theatrical    announce- 
very  inefficjjQ^^Q  he   could   not  conscientiously 
partly  froj^g  waders  to  visit  the  theatre  "  as  it 
A  fK^^  exists  amongst  us."    This  brought  down 
and  tMj^ient  abuse  of  rivals,  as  well  as  of  journals 
^I^^^cted  with  the  drama.     It  might  also  have 
^®^ight  down  the  profitable  applause  of  the 
^^®^gious  worid, — but  that  he  averted  by  insist- 
^Rg,  against  all  remonstrance,  in  giving  insertion 
^0  advertisements  of  heterodox  publications.    In 
7  the  first  year  of  the  Tribune's  existence,  he  opened 
its  columns  to  the  most  odious  of  political  or 
religious  heresies — ^Fourierism ;  and  avowed  his 
own  conversion  to  its  doctrine  of  labour  and 
property.     The  unpopularity  of  such  a  course 
was  scarcely  less  in  New  York  than  in  London ; 
and  it  was  not  diminished  by  the  failure  of  pre- 
mature attempts  at  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  associative  principle.     Ikfr.  Raymond,  a 
valuable  coadjutor,  seceded  from  the  Tribune^ 
and  opened  a  controversy  with  its  Editor,  which 
extended  over  six  months,  and  was  reprinted  in 
a  "  tremendous  pamphlet."     The  Tribune's  next 
contest  was  of  a  yet  more  serious  sort.      It 
had  represented  a  "  Spartan  Band  "  of  Sixth 
Ward  electors  as  guilty  of  provoking  a  fight 
between  the  Irish  and  native- American  voters ; 
was  called  upon  to  retract — expanded  its  report  of 
the  afElEux  into  a  reprobation  of  the  authors — and 
was  threatened  with  a  visit  from  the  **  Bloody 
Sixth"  to  smash  the  office.     In  no  city  under 
the  sun,  perhaps,  could  such  a  warning  be  neg- 
lected with  less  safety  than  in  New  York.     The 
TYibune  people,  therefore,  after  printing  a  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  the  enemy,  prepared  for 
his  reception,  by  arming  every  desk  and  "  case" 
with  a  musket,  making  an  alliance  with  the 
workmen  of  the  neighbouring  JSerald,  and  car- 
rying a  hose  from  the  safety-valve  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  an  advantageous  sallyport.    These  pre- 
cautions were  but  too  successM :  the  "  Bloody 
Sixth"  abstained  from  their  threatened  assaidt. 
With  a  self-possession  so  rare  as  to  be  amusing, 
the  Tribune  ridiculed,  as  extravagant  and  un- 
suitable, the  honours  paid  to  Charles  Dickens 
on  his  progress  through  the  States— but  wrote 
strongly  in  support  of  his  international  copyright 
advocacy ;  and  defended  his  '*  American  Notes" 
from  the  almost  universal  wrath  of  the  American 
press.    A  little  later,  its  Editor  had  to  bear  the 
imputation   of  infidelity  for  reporting    Theo- 
dore Parke's  sermons  ;    and  the  still  worse 
imputation    of   having    breakfasted  with  two 
coloured  men.    He  dared  the  doctors  by  dilating 
on  cold-water  cures.     He  enraged  the  native 
American   fiiror   by  gallant    defences    of   the 
Irish  immigration.    He  forfeited  the  gratitude 
of  Irishmen   by  denunciations    of  Popery   at 
home    and    abroad.     He    was    proud    of    the 
friendship    of    Margaret    Fuller — (to    whom, 
flhe  tells  us,  he  wrote  the  touching  sentence, 


"  The  world  grows  dark  with  us!    You  grieve, 
for  Rome  is  fallen ;  and  I  mourn,  for  Pickie  [his 
darling  boy]   is   dead !") — and  maintained  the 
sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  exponents  of 
"  women's  rights."     He  offended  bigots  by  prais- 
ing Thomas  Paine  as  a  politician,  and  offended 
ii^dels  by  refusing  to  accept  him  as  a  theo- 
logian.    He  denoimced  the  Mexican  war  vith 
such  "unpatriotic"  vehemence,  as  to  obtaui  a 
rebuke  in  the  President's  Message,  and  incur 
danger  of  "  mobbing"  from  the  War  meetings  in 
ttie  Park.      His    unsparing  exposures  of  the 
place-hunting    and    patronage  which  are  Ae 
running  sore  of  the  Republic,  as  slavery  is  its 
spreading  cancer,  procured  him  the  hatred  of 
the  official  tribes  of  aU  parties.     His  hostility  to 
the  domestic    institution, — an  hostility  rising 
higher   and   becoming   more  inveterate  as  ite 
object  grows  more  aggressive  and  arrogant,— lias 
almost  destroyed  the  southern  circulation  of  lus 
paper.     And    now  that   Know-nothing-ism  i« 
enlisting  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  new  eater- 
prise  of  intolerance,  jealousy,  and  aggression,— 
using   secrecy  to  make  war   upon  Jesuitism, 
breathing  bigotnr  while  swearing  by  lehgion 
and  freedom,  inflaming  the  animosities  of  race 
upon  a  soil  which  should  know  only  the  unity  of 
citizenship— Horace    Ghreely  is  found  reosting 
its  fever-like  progress  wit5i  the    courage  and 
zeal  he  threw,  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  fiie 
Anti-Masonic  excitement.     "With  a  pardonable 
pride  and  admirable  daring,  he  writes : — 

We  are  every  day  greeted  by  some  sage  friend  with  » 
caution  against  the  certain  wreck  of  our  Inflnence  ind 
prosperity  which  we  incur  by  opposing  the  secret  poKtaol 
cabal  commonly  known  as  "  the  Know -Nothings."  One 
writes  us  that  he  procored  one  hundred  of  oar  pceieit 
subscribers,  and  will  prevent  the  renewal  of  tbor  solh 
scriptions  in  case  we  persist  in  our  present  course;  aQ-* 
other  wonders  why  we  w'Ul  destroy  our  influence  bv 
resisting  the  popuhur  current,  when  we  might  do  so  much  i 
good  bv  falling  in  with  it,  and  gpiiding  it,  and  so  on.         ' 

To  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  we  say — <*  Sir»  we  p^ 
om*  time  and  labour  to  the  prodoction  of  the  7Vi6s«^, 
because  we  believe  that  to  be  our  sphere  of  usefubea; 
but  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  abandcm  journalism  for  » 
less  anxious,  exacting,  eximusting  vocation,  whenever « 
are  fairly  and  honourably  released  firom  that.  You  ^ 
not  frighten  us,  therefore,  bv  any  soch  base  appeals  ^ 
our  presumed  selfishness  and  avarice;  for  if  you  oonU 
induce  not  merely  your  hundred  but  every  one  of  <w 
subscribers  to  desert  us,  we  should  cheerfully  accept  sadi 
a  release,  and  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  easier  wb}- 
So  please  go-a-head ! " 

And  now  to  our  would-be  friend,  who  suggests  that 
we  are  wrecking  our  influence  by  breasting  the  popuisr 
current:  *'  Good  Sir,  do  you  forget  that  whatever  influ- 
ence or  consideration  the  Tribune  has  attained,  has  been 
won,  not  by  sailing  with  the  stream,  but  against  it  ? 
On  what  topic  has  it  ever  swam  with  the  current,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  wherein  it  baa  aided  to  dun^f 
the  current  ?  Wfuld  any  one  who  condncted  a  joonisi 
for  Popularity's  or  Pelfs  sake,  be  likely  to  have  iskea 
the  side  of  Liquor  Prohibition,  or  Anti-Slavery*  of 
Women's  Kightjt,  or  Suffrage  Regardless  of  Colovr,  when 
we  did?  Would  such  an  one  have  ventured  to  speak 
as  we  did  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Renters,  when  evsnr- 
body  hereabouts  was  banded  to  bunt  them  down  un- 
heard? Can  you  think  it  probable  that,  after  what  w( 
have  dared  and  endured,  we  are  likely  to  be  sflencf^i 
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now  hy  the  ay  that  we  are  perilling  onr  inflaence?** 

•  •  •  »  • 

And  oonr,  if  any  would  prefer  todiscontinae  the  Tribtme 
becaose  it  \b  and  must  remain  opposed  to  eveiy  mea- 
sure or  scheme  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  we  beg 
them  not  to  delay  one  minute  on  our  account.  We  shall 
all  lire  till  it  is  our  turn  to  die,  whether  we  earn  a  living 
by  making  newspapers  or  by  doing  something  else. 

That  in  a  country  where  Public  Opinion  is  the 

only  Tyranny, — where  Party-spirit  unites  with 

Eeq)ectability  to  fetter  thought  and   corrupt 

religion,  as  &ey  are  in  the  old  world  fettered 

and  corrupted  by  political  institutions — there 

should  be  at  least  one  thoroughly  independent 

Joomalist,  and  he  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 

is  a  fact  to  be  studied  in  several  aspects.     Let 

1  who  fear  the  venality  of  the  press  as  a  conse- 

Qce  of  its  cheapness,  observe  that  it  is  pre- 

dy  the  low  price  of  the  Trihune,  together  with 

exceUaat    provision    of   intelligence,   that 

bles  its  conductor  to  defy  class  antipathies 

I  popular  excitements.     Let  all  who  feel  how 

1  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  public  by  whose 

ir  they  live,  observe  that  it  is  in  personal 

terence  to  the  pomps  and  luxuries  for  which 

men  sacrifice  personality,  this  man  finds 

Vength.     Let  that  great  class  whose  fre- 

icomplaint  it  is  they  are  unrepresented 

a  Parliament  and  the  press,  observe  that 

Jtorace  Greely's  experiences  as  a  workman 

/recollections  of  a  home  of  rural  poverty, 

Ae  sickening  solitude  of  the  stranger  in 

irch  after  employment,  of  the  slender  plank 

^ere  is  between  the  over-wrought  operative 

ind    the    destitute    proletuire — which   makes 

ilia  fondest,  most  frequent  theme,  the  rights 

I  of    labour,     the     claims    of    the    poor,    the 

sanctity   of  wealth  to  usefulness.      It  is  not 


necessary  that  we  subscribe  to  ^P^^"^niade  a 
approve  his  style, — ^his  opinions  al^^  ^^^sent 
bracing  "spirit-rapping,"  and  ^'v \«.^^^** 27* 
occasionally  disfigured  by  acrimoniou^*  rewanK 
ties, — ^in  order*  to  benefit  by  hisexampll^  to  four 
the  right  to  use  it  as  an  argument.     1^    "^* 
necessary  to  a  due  admiration  of  his  abiW^*"^'^^ 
energy,  that  we  praise  his  cynical  conteri|K™^> 
the  graceful ;  or  sympathise  with  the  professn 
zeal  which  carried  him,  on  his  return  froii 
three-months'  tour  in  Europe,  straight  from  1 
steam-ship  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  sei! 
up  with  his  own  hand  an  abstract  of  the  news  ^ 
brought  over  in  his  pocket,  thus  getting  out  an 
"  extra  "  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.    But 
we  claim  to  point  with  the  pride  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  a  Journalist,  to  this  brother  of  our 
race  and  profession,  who,  —  enjoying  no   ad- 
vantage over  us  but  the  freedom  of  the  press 
from  taxation,  —  raised  himself  in  ten  years 
from  the    rank  of   a   journeyman  printer    to 
the  ownership  and  editorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper;   and    through  twenty  years  of  public 
life,  has  so  blended  integrity  with  talent  as  ^ 
command  the  terror  of  the  corrupt,  the  respect 
of  opponents,    the   love   of  friends,   and    the 
faithful  attachment  of  thousands  he  has  never 
seen.    It  is  not  the  least  of  the  honours  of  New 
England  to  have  brought  forth  such  a  son.    His 
birtiiplace  is  already  a  famous  spot.     The  little 
farm  in  which  he  now  soothes  an  overtasked 
brain  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  and  the 
breath  of  oxen,  and  the  shade  of  trees,  may  be- 
come either  a  retreat  from  the  cold  shade  of 
popular  ingratitude  or  fit)m  the  weight  of  public 
honours ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  counted, 
in  another  generation,  with  the  homes  of  a 
Cobbett,  a  Franklin,  or  a  Defoe. 


laCHOLAS  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR*— THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  "FAST." 


The  appearance  of  a  History  of  the  "War  sig- 
nificantly reminds  us,  not  only  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  events,  in  these  days  of  rapid  com- 
municatLon,  are  converted  into  history,  but  also 
of  the  swiftness  of  our  descent  into  tlie  gorge  of 


•  History  of  the  War ;  or,  a  Record  of  the  Erents, 
Political  and  Military,  between  Turkey  and  Rnssia,  and 
Bomi  and  the  Allied  Powers  of  England  and  France  ; 
•howiog  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  War  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1854.  Compiled  from  Public  Documents 
lod  other  authentic  sources.  With  Two  Maps  of  the 
CHmea.  By  OBoaoB  Fowler,  Author  of  **  Lives  of 
the  SoTereigns  of  Russia,"  '^History  of  the  Ottoman 
£opire,**  &c.     Xiondon  :  Sampson  Ix>w  and  Co. 

^Mia  and  Her  Czars.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Church  of  Samt  Basil,  Moscow, 
fnMD  Origioiil  Views.  By  E.  J.  Brabazov,  Author  of 
the  •*  Historr  of  Irebmd,**  &c.    London  :  R.  Theobald. 

Tlie  Deatn  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  L  By  the  Rot. 
B.  S.  Hoixis,  BUnister  of  Islington  Chapel.  London  : 
Partridge*  Oakey,  and  Co. 

TheGreat  Contrast ;  or,  the  Czar  in  Life  and  Deaih  : 
K  Dtoooorae,   delivered   before   th«   Free  Church  at 


that  old-world  region,  a  long  war.  We  had 
fondly  flattered  ourselves,  and  boastfully  pre- 
dicted, tha^  we  had  grown  at  once  too  strong  and 
too  wise  ever  again  to  be  straggling  through 
successive  seasons  on  the  only  field  which  is  in 


Cooper's  Hall,  Bristol,  on  Sunday  Evening,  March  11, 
1855.    By  Hbmrt  N.  Barnbtt.  London  :  W.  Freeman. 

The  Home  Face  of  the  "Four  Points."  ("Political 
Fly-sheets.**)    London  :  Trilbner  and  Co. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  Memoir  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  H.^1  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  By  a 
General  Officer  (attributed  by  the  Belgian  Newspapers 
to  the  Pen  of  Prince  Napoleon).    London  :  W.  Jeffii. 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Italy.    (March.)    London  :  Kent. 

The  Austrian  Alliance  :  What  it  has  Cost  to  Turkey 
and  to  England.  Reprinted  from  the  Shield  Free 
Press.    London  :  Holyoake.* 

The  Meeting  at  Leeds  :  A  Letter  to  Edward  Raines, 
Esq.,  on  his  Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Cobden  at  the 
Meeting  in  Leeds.  By  the  Rev.  Hshrt  Richards. 
London  :  Cash. 
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the  news-boys,  i^rrent  to  the  eyes  of  God  and 
vended,  and  ur  ^^^  ^^  battl^  had  not  ceased  for 
depended,  we^^  ^^J>  we  beKeved,  for  a  little 
empty  street^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Heaven   and  of 
very  ineffic'-     Supreme  in  military  and  naval  pres- 
partly  ^T^ealth  of  iron  and  gold,  in  the  resources 
the  secor^^  ^^^  ^^  genins  of  command, — ^we 
and  the^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  single  enoonnter  by  sea  or 
opene^T  or  two  or  three  brilliant  actions  crowded 
^e^j  a  short  campaign,  would  sufSciently  pimish 
i^^e  temerity  of  our  foe  and  securely  re-establish 
^3ie  reign  of  peace.      Our  blows  were   to  be 
^  struck  with  merciM  suddenness  and  decision 
—our  losses  to  be  confined  to  the  battle-field — 
the  former  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  camp 
to  be  contrasted  by  the  ease,  celerity,  and  safety 
of  transport,  commissariat,  and  hospital  servi(:es, 
with  steam  and  chloroform  for  agents.    Never 
were  anticipations  so  reasonable,  and  never  were 
anticipations  so  signally  reversed  by  the  event. 
It  is  now  exactly  twelve  months  since  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities — eighteen  or  twenty  months 
since  their  commencement— the  war  has  become 
auto-biographical;    and  its  Tecord  is  of  fatile 
valour  and  useless  expenditure;  of  inexplicable 
hesitation  and  destructive  delays ;  of  the  loss  of 
months,  when  with  every  hour  adverse  chances 
multiplied;  of  failure  where  success  was  easiest, 
and  of  successes  allowed  to  petrify  into  fetal  con- 
ditions ;  of  armadas  idly  parading  their  unpre- 
cedented strength ;   <^  armies  gaining  splendid 
victories  only  to  smk  beneath  ignoble  calamities; 
of  perditkm  by  cold,  sickness,  and  hunger,  de- 
i^ite  of,  almost  in  consequence  of,  a  lavish  outlay 
upon  the  insurance  of  s^ety ;  of  treasures  worse 
than  cast  into  the  sea ;  of  plenty  blockading  the 
gates  while  want  sat  groveUing  within ;  of  blood 
poured  forth  like  water — like  water  in  its  pro- 
fusion, and  like  water  in  its  waste. 

All  this  is  written  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  War ;  but  scarcely  had  the  his- 
torian suspended  his  writing  to  gather  fresh 
materials,  than  there  occurred  something  less  to 
be  expected,  more  to  be  desired,  than  any  of 
the  reverses  or  victories  he  had  chronicled.  The 
enemy  had  quitted  the  field — ^the  aggressor  had 
ceased  for  ever  from  troubling — ^Niotolas  was 
BEAD !  The  incredible  news  was  authenticated 
almost  as  soon  as  communicated.  Our  envoy 
heard  it,  on  his  way  to  a  conference  on  the  terms 
«f  peace profforedby  a  mediator,  at  the  court  of  our 
great  enemy's  royal  brother.  Couriers  galloped 
with  it,  and  the  wires  flashed  it  along,  swiftly 
and  silently  as  if  they  felt  the  mingled  glad- 
ness and  solemnity  of  the  tidiogs.  At  half-past 
one  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  the  2nd,  the 
dread  event  was  transacted  in  theWinter  Palace  of 
St.  Petersburgh — at  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
it  was  announced  in  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. So  short  a  time  sufficed  to  turn  the 
current  of  human  thoughts  into  new  channels 
—to  turn,  it  might  seem,  even  the  current  of 
events.  The  instability  of  power,  thus  im- 
pressively demonstrated — ^the  character  of  the 


man  thus  suddenly  turned  to  clay— the  awM- 
ness  of  the  career  thus  concluded,  as  if  by  an 
interposing  Deity,  at  the  ver^  crisis  to  which  it 
had  tended  through  nearly  thirty  years— divided 
the  mind  with  speculations  on  the  consequences 
to  Europe  of  so  conspicuous  a  change.    Would 
Alexander  l^e  Second  adopt  the  policy  of  the 
fiEith^  whose  throne  he  inherited ;  and  which 
of  its  several  phases  would  that  policy  now  pat 
on  ?    Would  he  even  be  permitted,  by  an  en- 
vious brother  and  an  excited  popukce,  to  ascend 
that  throne  ?     Or  had  not  an  unnatural  death 
removed  the  thousand  obstacles  to  peace  em- 
bodied in  the  haughty,  strong-willed  Nicholas, 
and  warned  CJonstantine  that  his  brother'a  tem- 
perament accorded  better  than  his  own  witii  the 
present  necessities  of  a  nation  accustomed  to 
tamper  with  assassination  the  absoluteDees  of 
their  rulers  i    Or,  to  put  but  one  other  possi- 
bility,   might  not   the    deceased   Czar,  reso- 
lute in  retreat  as  reckless  in  advance,  hare 
designed  a  peace  which  his  feeble  son  would  be 
unable  to  achieve  ?    Some  of  these  speculationB 
were  presently  set  at  rest.    Alexander  waa  per- 
mitted quietly  to  assume  the  govemment--the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  the  potential 
pretender — an  inaugural  proclamation  fid  osten- 
tatious homage  to  the  popularity  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  national  attachment  to  the  "  views"  of 
*'  illustrious  predecessors."     This  last  might  not 
oast  doubt  on  the  received  accounts  of  Aloan- 
der's  disposition, — ^for  **  a  painful  dissimulation" 
is  among  the  qualities  attributed  to  him  hy 
Custine ;  but  it  effectively  discredited  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  war  being  so  unpopular  as  to  have 
occasioned  a  regicide  conspiracy.    The  caaae  of 
the  Czar's  deatS,  moreover,  was  quickly  reUeied 
from  the  not  unnatural  suspicion  of  poison.   Dr- 
Granville,  a  physician  formerly  attached  to  the 
CJourt  of  Russia,  had  the  means  of  proving  that 
he  had  long  anticipated,  and  even  minutely  cal- 
culated on,  the  death  of  Nicholas  from  apoplexy 
— the  family  complaint  of  this  German  brandi 
of  the  Romanoffs.     The   physician  had  com- 
municated to  liord   Palmerston   his  foresi|ht 
of  the  event  as  not  unimportant  among  pwi- 
tical  contingencies.     The  irritations  and  anx- 
ieties of  two,  campdms,  even  more  disastrous 
to   Russia  than  to  Turkey  or  to  England- 
the  humiliation  of  a  series  of  d^sats  by  the  de- 
spised Ottoman,  stretching  almost  without  bicti 
from  Oltenitza  to  Eupatoria — ^the  cares  rf  w 
empire  unwieldy  in  dimension  and  only  f^ 
sively  obedient---the  toils  of  administration  m* 
State  where  nothing  could  be  delegated  without 
danger  of  miscarriage  —  tiie  perplexitiM  of  a 
policy  which  threatened  an  en^ess  compHcatK* 
of  troubles — aU  this  might  well  wear  out  the 
strength  and  fever  the  blood  of  that  king  amoai 
kings ;  the  only  Emperor  since  ]f  apoleon  that 
was  not  a  burlesque  on  empire — ^lord  of  aft  uj» 
fi'ame,  majestic  J)re8ence,  and   settled  braitt- 
The  prediction  cJ  the  pathologist  was  acoott- 
plished  a  littte  before  its  time, — and  th««ft  ^ 
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WM  acoomplifibed,  more  literally  than  could  have 
been  foreseen,  the  prediction  of  the  poet-patriot 
Rylieff ;  one  of  the  heroic  flye  who  would  have 
stood  hetween  Nicholas  and  his  throne :  '^  The 
oolossoB  will  aocumulate  his  crimes  till  they 
crush  himself :  he  will  wear  out  his  strength  by 
striTing  to  embrace  half  the  earth."  From  the 
tomb  oOichdas  as  from  the  gibbet  of  his  first 
▼iotimB,  cries  a  voice,  ^'In  history,  God  is 
re<3ibution ! " 

The  ''Emp^x>r  Louis,''— as   Mr.   Disraeli's 
oi|gan  styles  our  august  ally,  with  more  of  dis- 
dunination    than   courtesy, — is   said  to  have 
quieted  the  speculation  of  his  Ministers,  on  the 
news  of  Nidiolas'  death,  with  the  comm«it, 
"Nothing  is  changed."    He,  at  any  rate,  im- 
posed upon  cwr  Fore^  Secretary  his  resolution 
to  act  as  if  nothing  had  changed.    And  th^i^ein 
he  showed  a  sagacity,  if  not  a  sense  of  h(mour, 
which — the  former,  at  least — ^is  not  transparent 
in  hia  previous  influence  on  our  counsels.     As- 
suredly there  had  been  no  such  change  in  the 
relations  of  Eussia  wil^  Europe  at  large  as 
should  induce  us  further  to  abate  our  demands 
— no  such  d^mge  in  the  relations  of  Eussia  to 
herself  as  should  induce  us  to  falter  in  our 
hopes  of  succeeding  against  her  utmost  exer- 
tions.    The  man  was  dead,  but  the  system  sur- 
vived.    Eussia  may  have  been  weakened,  but 
she  was  in  no  sense  disarmed.    It  needed  not  the 
prudent  word-valour  of  the  new  Czar  to  assure 
UB  that  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  remaiaed  in 
£:>rce.    The  autocrat  is  the  Ixmdsman  of  his  own 
inhoitance.    The  traditions  of  his  throne  pre- 
occupy his  judgment,  conscience,  and  will.    His 
pers^ial  diq>osition  may  temper  with  meekness, 
clonency,  and  veracity,  or  harden  into  a  savage 
ferocity  and  deceit,  a  policy  essentially  aggres- 
sive,  cruel,  and  false;  but  the  policy  will  fdways 
dominate  over  the  personality.    The  idiotcy  of 
Paul,   the  piety  of  Alexander,  the  passionate- 
ness   of  Nicholas,    subserved  in  turn  the  de- 
signs of  their  predecessors.    The  ideas  written 
by  the  finger  (a  Peter  upon  the  rude  mind  of  his 
empire — ^  indeed  he  cud  aught  but  deepen  the 
wiitLiig — the  lust  of  conquest  with  which  Cathe- 
rine inoculated  a  naturally  contented  people — 
tlie   natural  tendency  of  udvering  northerns  to 
the   sunny  south — above  all,  the  desire  for  civil 
and   religious  unity  perpetuated  by  the  Greek 
Chtirch— constitute  a  momentum  which  Nicholas 
could  hardly  restrain,  and  which  his  successor's 
resistance  might  only  augment.    It  may  be  true 
that,    in  the  public  mind  of  Eussia — dif^ise, 
idogsi^ah,   cold — ^theee  impulses  are  habitually 
latent ;  but  in  the  governing  class  at  St.  Peters- 
bmrgpih^  there  is  an  element  which  supplies  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  that  usually  characterise 
the  moTements  of  Eussian  ambition,  free  from 
the  count^uctions  which  weigh  upon  the  old 
nobility  at  Moscow,  or  upon  ^e  merchants  at 
Odessa*     There  is  a  Teutonic  head  upon  the 
Slacvcnoic  shoulders, — a  cosmopolitan  genius  di 
reotio^   those  GKtatiic  lunbs.    Erom  before  the 
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time  of  Peter,  fioreigners  had  l^pen  the  V^^^^  a 
lors,  commanders,  and  masters  diQj^e  Czcu^g^^^ 
Czarinas  —  foreigners,  frigitive  ^^  oonscr^^y 
sake,  or  seduced  by  the  promise  \>f  rewartK' 
Nesselrode  is  said  to  owe  lus  patemW  to  fi>ur 
countries,  of  which  Eussia  was  not  on^.  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  names  figure  in  evory  dumber 
of  the  Stt  Fet&rshurgh  Journal.  TheseVmen, 
with  the  new  nobility  of  which  Mensc^ki^ 
and  Orloff  are  members,  constitute  a  clasei  as 
independent  of  the  fears  as  unscrupuloius 
of  file  blood  of  Eussia  —  the  executors  «f 
Peter's  will,  bent  upon  carrying  it  out,  but 
at  liberty  to  take  their  time,  and  perhaps 
not  unwilling  to  prolong  their  guardianship. 
The  sagacity  of  the  Teuton,  blended  wilii  the 
cunning  of  the  Tartar,  make  Eussian  diplomacy 
the  fearful  compound  of  shrewdness  and  hypo- 
crisy it  is — the  stubborn,  slothfhl  patriotism  of 
the  native  Sclaves,  accounts  at  once  fat  Iheir 
fEulures  abroad  and  invulnerability  at  home ;  the 
prestige  by  whidi  the  Nesselrodes  mmiace  feeble 
governments  into  subservience,  and  which,  dis- 
turbed by  every  encounter  on  foreign  seas  or 
soil,  France  and  England  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  restore  by  gratuitously  encountering 
it  at  home — ^volunteering  to  renew  in  the  Crimea 
the  lesson  read  out  at  Moscow.  While  these 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  "  nothing  is  changed."  "Whatever 
ttie  map-  ide  of  our  demands,  if  they  were 
framed  a  view  to  the  security  of  Europe, 

abatemeni  can  be  no  less  unsafe  mm  that  the 
Eussian  envoy  is  instructed  by  Alexander  Iban 
when  he  was  instructed  by  Nidiolas — ^while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  change  in  t&e 
direction  of  an  increase  of  demands ;  whether  in 
r^;ard  to  our  own  honour  or  to  the  position  of  the 
new  Czar :  it  would  be  impossible  fer  him  to 
c(mcede  what  we  had  forborne  even  to  ask  of  his 
fftther. 

It  is  this  subjection  even  of  mightiest  mo- 
narchs  to  the  influences  of  a  traditionary  policy, 
and  other  inherited  ^  aditions,  which  must  sup- 
ply the  extenuati*"  circumstances  of  a  verdict 
upon  the  caree^  .Character  of  Nicholas.  That 
verdict  might  I  Ji  to  have  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  the  universal  "  Thank  God !"  with 
which  the  tidings  of  his  death  was  recdved. 
That  an  absolute  ruler,  an  earthly  Jove,  the  dis- 
penser of  &te  to  tens  of  millions  of  the  human 
race,  the  possessor  of  infinite  capabilities  of 
blessing,  should  so  live  as  to  die  unwept  save  by 
a  few  tender-hearted  women  or  pampered  slaves 
— should  die  at  such  a  moment  that  no  event 
could  have  been  more  grateftd  to  the  world — 
would  seem  to  stamp  his  memory  with  the  inef- 
faceable stigma  of  unmitigated  wickedness.  We 
democrats  may  be  supposed  bound  to  endorse 
such  a  verdict>-— no  less  in  consistency  with  our 
interpretation  of  the  vofpopuli,  than  in  consis- 
tency with  our  life-long  bearing  towards  the 
dead;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  only  by  democratic 
pens  the  accents  of  hasty  condemnation  have 
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in  their  infidelity  iian  to  build  np  Chris- 
tians in  their  faith.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
literal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mends itself  very  strongly  to  reasoning  minds : 
Mr.  Godfrey  stands  up  for  a  New  Jerusalem, 
occupying  an  area  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  square  miles  of  land — ^built  of  gold  and  silver 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
high !  The  student  of  prophecy  who  can  get 
over  this  wall  is  not  likely  to  stumble  at  any 
impediments  cast  in  his  way  by  the  symbolisers. 

The  Golden   Colony ;  OTy    Victoria  in  1854,  Sfc. 

By  G.  H.  Wathen.     London :  Longman  and 

Co.  1855. 
Thb  author  of  this  work  records  the  results  of 
his  own  observation  and  adventure,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  drawings  from  his  own  portfolio. 
He  unites  in  his  own  person  the  emigrant,  the 
traveller,  the  politician,  tiie  geologist,  and  the 
artist,  and  has  bestowed  a  competent  share  of 
attention  to  every  branch  of  his  subject.  His 
narrative  affords  many  striking  pictures  of  life — 
in  Melbourne,  in  the  Bush,  and  at  the  Diggings ; 
and  contains  at  the  same  time  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  intending  emigrant  and 
the  commercial  man.  As  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  in  the  Golden  Colony,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  we  have  in  so  small  a  compass. 
"We  could  wish  that  the  Report  of  the  author 
were  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
truthful ;  but  we  gather  from  it  that  the  elements 
of  insurrection  are  at  work  among  the  diners, 
and  that  in  default  of  wise  and  energetic  manage- 
ment on  the  spot,  we  have  unwelcomjB  tidings 
to  expect. 

Sietary  of  My  Youth,  By  Frincis  Abago. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  ("Travellers'  Li- 
brary.") 1855. 
A  SKETCH  of  the  events  of  his  own  early  life,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Arago,  is  sure  to  be  received  with 
welcome  by  all  lovers  of  biography.  The  tale 
of  his  youth  told  by  the  great  astronomer,  is  one 
of  romantic  interest  and  imminent  peril.  En- 
gaged while  yet  a  lad,  in  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  observations  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Valencia,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish  war,  to  fiy  for  his  life.  The 
Spaniards  mistook  his  scientific  apparatus  and 
demonstrations  for  signals  to  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy.  After 
incurring  many  perils,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Algiers,  whence  he  embarked  in  an  Algerine 
vessel  for  Marseilles ;  but  the  vessel  was  seized 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Arago  and  his  com- 
panions underwent  the  miseries  of  imprison- 
ment and  semi-starvation,  while  the  cap- 
tors of  the  vessel  endeavoured  to  procure 
its  confiscation.  In  this  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  ship  resumed  her  voyage  after  a 
delay  of  some  months,  and  again  arrived  on 


the  Algerine  coast.  Arago  now  remained  at 
Algiers  during  the  spring  of  1809,  and  embark- 
ing in  June  of  that  year,  reached  his  home  in 
safety.  He  was  nominated  an  Academician  in 
the  following  September,  being  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  narrative  is  continued 
up  to  the  year  1822,  when  he  was  elected  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  tbe  Academy.  Arago  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
Gascon's  egotism  unpleasantly  visible  here  and 
there  in  the  too  scanty  details  he  has  thought 
fit  to  give  of  his  personal  acts  and  adventures. 
He  tells  how,  more  than  once,  he  came  unfor- 
tunately into  collision  with  Laplace,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  an  instinctive  dis- 
like, though  ftdly  conscious  of  his  genius.  We 
quote  a  curious  anecdote. 

I  entered  this  establishment  (the  Observatory)  on  the 
nomination  of  Poisson,  my  friend,  and  throagfa  the 
intervention  of  Laplace.  The  latter  loaded  me  with 
civilities.  I  was  happy  and  proud  when  I  dined  in  the 
Uue  de  Tcnmon  with  the  great  geometer.  My  mind 
and  my  heart  were  much  disposed  to  admire  all,  to 
respect  all,  that  was  connected  with  him  who  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  secular  equation  of  the  moon, 
had  found  in  the  movement  of  this  planet  the  means  of 
calculating  the  ellipticitv  of  the  earth,  had  traced  to  Ae 
laws  of  attraction  the  long  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Saturn,  &c,  &c  But  what  was  my  disenchantment, 
when  one  day  i  heard  Madame  de  Laplace,  approach- 
ing her  hasband,  say  to  him,  "  Will  you  entrust  to  oae 
the  key  of  the  sugar?" 

Laplace,  it  would  appear,  coidd  bo  actuated 
by  motives  the  reverse  of  honourable  in  the 
employment  of  the  patronage  accruing  from  the 
position  he  held.  The  man  who  kept  the  key 
of  the  sugar  was  not  remarkable  for  high- 
mindedness ;  he  would  fill  up  vacancies,  as  our 
aristocracy  does,'  by  favouritism,  not  by  merit — 
and  it  was  against  such  doings  that  he  alwaya 
found  an  adversary  in  Arago.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  in  the  face  of  mutual  demonstrations 
of  outward  respect  the  two  were  always  prac- 
tically at  war.  When  Arago,  against  his  will, 
was  put  in  nomination  for  the  Perpetual  Secre- 
taryship— 

M.  de  Laplace,  at  the  moment  of  voting,  took  two 
plain  pieces  of  paper;  his  neighbour  was  guilty  of  tbe 
indiscretion  of  looking,  and  saw  distincUy  that  the 
illastrious  geometer  wrote  the  name  of  Fourier  on  both, 
of  them.  After  quietly  folding  them  up,  M.  de  Lc^Iace 
put  the  papers  into  his  hat,  shook  it,  and  said  to  tlte 
same  curious  neighbour:  •*  You  see,  I  have  written  tw^o 
papers;  I  am  going  to  tear  up  one,  I  shall  put  the  otiicr 
into  the  urn;  I  shall  thus  be  ignorant  for  which  of 
the  two  candidates  I  have  voted."  All  went  on  as 
the  celebrated  Academician  had  said;  only  that  every cmsic 
knew  with  certainty  that  his  vote  had  been  for  Fourier  ; 
and  **  the  calculation  of  probabilities"  was  in  no  way 
necessary  for  arriving  at  this  result. 

We  cannot  compliment  the  Savilian  Profesaor 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  upon 
the  success  of  his  translation  of  this  little  wokIl  : 
he  has  rendered  the  sense  of  his  author  ^oo 
literally;  and  from  his  not  having  exchanged 
French  idioms  for  corresponding  idioms  of  our 
own,  his  book  reads  more  like  An^dsed  Piexfeelk 
than  the  Queen's  English. 
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Ths  Soldiers'  Friend  and  Army  Scripture 
Ssaderi  Society. — This  Society  has  been  insti- 
tated  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  soldiers,  whether  in  barracks 
or  on  service  in  the  field.  The  means  they 
adopt  are  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tracts 
among  the  army,  and  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries to  yisit  the  barracks  and  stations  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  number  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  are  before  us,  consisting  of 
Beports  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
showing  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for 
continued  and  increased  exertions.  We  do  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  could  read 
nnmoved  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mathieson's  Labours 
from  November,  1854,  to  January,  1855.  He 
arrived  at  Balaldava  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber ;  he  has  shared  the  privations  and  perils  of 
the  soldiers ;  has  visited  the  various  regiments, 
the  batteries,  the  transports;  and  among  the 
Tveary,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  has  carried  mes- 
sages of  comfort  and  instruction.  Similar  Re- 
ports are  published  from  the  hospital  at  Scutari, 
and  also  from  the  fleet.  The  best  testimony  to 
the  usefulness  of  these  labours  is  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
intended,  and  who  have  invariably  received 
them  with  eagerness  and  gratitude.  The  Society 
have  originated  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  entitled 
"  The  Christian  Sentinel,  or  Soldiers'  Magazine,*' 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  soldiers.  The 
articles  composing,  it  are  short,  terse,  anecdotic, 
and  to  the  purpose.  Let  those  who  feel  the 
obligation  they  are  under  to  the  brave  men  who 
fight  our  battles,  do  what  they  can  to  insure  it  a 
wide  circulation. 

Skwe  lAfe  in  Georgia ;  the  Narrative  of  John 
JBrown,  a  FugUive  Slave.  Edited  by  L.  A. 
Chambeovzow.  London :  27,  New  Bond- 
street. 

Thb  story  of  John  Brown  is  as  interesting  as 
that  of  Uncle  Tom,  while,  instead  of  being  a 
fiction  founded  on  fact,  it  is  a  fact  unvarnished 
by  fiction.  John  has  suffered  in  his  own  person 
the  worst  evils  of  slavery,  and  been  as  well  the 
subject  as  the  witness  of  its  most  abominable 
cmielties.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
sympathetic  indignation  which  electrified  aU 
En^and  on  the  publication  of  the  romance,  will 
be  stirred  into  similar  activity  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.  We  apprehend  not.  John  is  an 
honest  fellow,  every  inch  a  man ;  he  gives  us  a 
photograph  of  his  swart  face,  and  shows  a  better 
h^ead,  phrenologically  speaking,  than  we  should 
hope  to  find  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  slave-holder. 
JELg  publishes  his  book  in  the  hope,  by  its  sale, 
of  Taising  Uie  means  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a 
cotton-grower  in  one  of  our  colonies  on  the  free- 
Ia1>our  principle.  A  better  qualified  agent  for 
th©  prosecution  of  such  an  experiment  could  not 
"be  desired,  looking  to  his  past  experience  and  his 
mechanical  skill.    We  recommend  our  readers  to 


purchase  his  book,  to  read  and  compare  it  with 
their  Uncle  Toms ;  each  story  will  corroborate 
the  other ;  and  they  may  probably  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  wit,  that  the 
best  key  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  John 
Brown's  Narrative. 

Plain  Papers  on  Prophetic  and  other  Subjects. 

London :    Partridge    and    Oakey.     Dublin : 

Robertson.  1854. 
This  volume  contains  four-and- twenty  Essays  or 
Discourses  on  Prophecy.  The  author,  who  writes 
anonymously,  appears  more  desirous  of  diffusing 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  than  of  winning  a  reputation  for  himself. 
Ha  has  read  and  studied  most  that  has  been 
written  by  his  predecessors ;  and  he  admits  that 
where  he  has  found  thoughts  corroborative  of 
his  own  views,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  make  use 
of  them.  His  work,  however,  is  no  compilation, 
but  a  careful  and  elaborate  composition,  original 
for  the  most  part,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
aim.  He  supports  the  "  pre-millenial "  idea— 
but  in  many  particulars  stands  alone  in  his  sen- 
timents on  other  parts  of  the  subject.  His  work 
has  the  merits  of  solidity  and  cheapness,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  desirous 
of  obtaining,  at  small  cost,  a  complete  view  of 
the  question. 

Poetical  Worhs  of  James  Thomson.  Edited  by 
EGBERT  Bell.  Vol.  I.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
Dan  Chatjcer  has  given  place  this  month,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  issue,  to  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons. 
This  first  volume  of  Thomson's  poetical  works 
appears  to  contain  the  whole  of  his  poems  except 
the  '*  Seasons"  and  the  "Castle  of  Indolence:" 
these  will  form  the  contents  of  the  second  volume. 
The  biography  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  his  works 
contains  all  the  known  facts  of  his  life,  which,  as 
most  people  know,  was  a  lazy  one,  marked  by 
little  action,  less  incident,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  adventure.  Some  interesting  parti- 
culars are  added  in  the  notes^  which,  in  an 
abundance  more  than  usually  liberal,  are  ap- 
pended both  to  the  life  and  the  text,  and  afford 
us,  among  other  things,  some  charaoteristie  traits 
of  Thomson's  cotemporaries. 

De   Foe    and   Churchill.      By  Johw   Fomter, 
Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  &c.     Re- 
printed, with  Additions,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review.      ("  The  Travellers'  Library,"  Parts 
76  and  77.)     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  celebrities  of  our  age  can  seldom  be  better 
engaged  than  in  commemorating  celebrities,  in 
their  own  professions,  of  bygone  days ;  for  they 
can  seldom  contribute  more  effectually  to  the 
service  of  their  own  generation.  Mr.  Forster  has 
done  great  things  in  this  way.     His  biography 
of  the  Commonwealth  statesmen,  though  not 
fully    freed  from  the  prejudices  of  imperfect 
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knowledge  or  partial  views,  has  immortally 
allied  his  own  name  with  theirs.  The  "  Life  of 
Goldsmith  "  is  incomparably  the  best  book  on  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  able  and  elegant  pens. 
And  these  minor  biographies  are  similarly  per- 
fect in  their  way ; — life-like  sketches  of  men 
than  whom  none  were  more  notable  in  their 
time,  and  one  of  whom  is  as  deserving  of  per- 
petual imitation  as  he  is  secure  of  unending  re- 
nown. The  author  of  "  Eobinson  Crusoe,"  like 
the  author  of  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  suffers  injustice 
in  all  his  other  works  by  the  limitless  fame  of 
that. 

Free  Trade  in  Land :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Social 
and  Commercial  Influence  of  the  Laws  of  Suc- 
cession and  the  System  of  Entails,  as  affecting 
the  Land,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Labourer  :  with 
Observations  on  the   Transfer  of  Land,     By 
James  Beal.     London :  J.  Chapman. 
Ak  influential  writer  in  the  London  weekly 
press,  instances  the  recent  re-introduction  of  Mr. 
Locke  King's  Law  of  Succession   Bill,    as  a 
proof  of  the  obdurate  unpracticalness  of  Radicals. 
The  censure  we  deem  in  this  case  misapplied. 
The  system  attacked  by  Mr.  Locke  King  is  a 
practical  social  grievance,  and    a   great  anti- 
democratic influence.     It  may  be  hopeless  to 
expect  immediate  redress  j  but  unless  the  war 
is  to  dry  up  all  discussion  of  domestic  questions, 
the  discussion  of  this  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  touches  closely  on  that  aristocratic  supre- 
macy which  a  single  campaign  has  menaced. 
"Whenever  the  discussion  may  come  on,  Mr. 
Beal*s  work  will  be  found  of  high  utility,  as  an 
epitome  of  the  argument  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  containing  much  incidental  matter  of  in- 
terest to  all  reforming  citizens. 

Burghersh  ;  or,  the  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.  London :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey. 
We  have  here  an  English  "  interior  " — too  ex- 
clusively agreeable  for  fidelity,  but  making  no 
pretence  to  that  unamiable  attribute.  The 
author,  poetically  susceptible  to  rural  delights, 
wisely  adds  to  his  unrhymed  rhapsody  illus- 
trations from  real  life.  The  title  of  his  book 
is  the  name  of  a  village  between  Timbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings — the  centre,  therefore,  of  a 
district  rich  in  natural  beauties  and  architectural 
memorials.  He  writes  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm, and  has  been  well  sustained  by  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  engravers. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Manual  of  Political  Science ;  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  more  especially  of  candidates  for  the 
civil  service :  arranged  in  chapters,  with  Ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each,  and  preceded  by  an  in- 
troductory chapter.  By  E.  R.  Humpheets, 
LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School.  London :  Longman  and  Co. — A  School 
History  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  \ 


to  the  FaU  of  Napoleon:  with  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By 
John  Lord,  A.M.  London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshall. — A  Guide  to  the  Mythology,  JUstitry, 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brewer,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  Author 
of  "Guide  to  Science,"  "Guide  to  EngUsh, 
History,"  &c.,  &c.  London  :  Jarrold  and  Son. 
— One  Thousand  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament; 
designed  to  aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Saer&i 
Volume.  By  a  Teacher.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Jarrold  and  Son.  —  One  Thousand 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament;  designed  to 
aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  a 
Teacher.     London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  copiousness  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  title-page 
relieves  ns  from  the  necessity  of  describing  the 
work  which  it  introduces ;  but  need  not  deprive 
us  of  the  pleasure  of  saying,  the  performance  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  promise.  It  would  be 
high  praise  to  say  that  it  may  make  poHtical 
science  palatable  as  well  as  intelligible  to  elder 
boys,  and  to  the  class  of  minds  that  are  most 
likely  to  compete  for  civil  service  appointment»; 
but  it  may  also  serve  as  a  usefiil  book  of  refe- 
rence to  writers  and  speakers,  since  it  markB 
with  much  distinctness  the  historvof  the  science, 
and  analyses  the  opinions  of  living  authoritie*. 
Its  general  bias  is  liberal,  and  its  conclaaions 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  dominant  school. 

Mr.  Lord^s  history  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  which  afflicted  and  misled  our  boy- 
hood. His  is  the  first  school-history  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  which  did  not  call  Charies 
a  martyred  saint,  and  Cromwell  a  hypocritical 
regicide.  Mr.  Lord  does  full  justice  to  the  Par- 
liamentary General,  and  but  little  wrong  to  the 
great  Protector.  By  this,  the  flavour  of  hi« 
whole  volume  may  be  tasted.  It  is  that  of  a 
genuine  history, — free  from  cant  and  servility; 
the  work  of  a  just  thinker  and  a  £acile  pen.  Ve 
have  been  surprised  to  find  so  little  of  im- 
portance omitted  in  the  record  of  so  large  and 
eventfril  a  period  within  the  space  of  a  school- 
book.  The  marginal  notes  and  references  to 
authorities  double  its  value. 

"We  have  never  liked  catechetical  compen- 
diums,  and  some  of  Dr.  Brewer's  former  works 
have  gone  to  strengthen  the  dislike.  Butve 
gladly  acknowledge  that  this  Grecian  Guide  is  a 
singular  success.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
facts  distributed  into  question  and  answer. 
There  is  really  a  guidance  into  curiosity,  and 
a  provision  for  its  gratification  to  whidi  ve 
elders  might  sometimes  repair  with  advantage. 

Of  the  "  Thousand  Questions"  we  can  say 
little  more  than  is  said  by  the  Teacher  wbo  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  construct  them.  They  are 
designed  to  cultivate  only  an  "  intelligent  use" 
of  Scripture,  which  is  not  its  highest  lise.  It  ii 
the  necessary  inability  of  catechisms  to  deal  with 
the  emotional  faculties  which  makes  us  dislike 
them.  These  catechisms  appear,  however,  well 
enough  adapted  to  their  professed  object. 
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Mldred;    the  Daughter,      By    Mrs.    Newtok 
CROSSLAiTDy  Author  of  "  Lydia,"  "  Memorable 
Women,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 
London:  Eoutledge. 
A  HAin>fl0M£  book,  opening  with  a  merry  peal  of 
fete-day  bells,  to  usher  in  the  twenty-first  birth- 
day of  a  heiress — the  Hildred  Layton  of  the 
story.    After  a  pleasant  peep  at  Cherrybrook 
and  its  sui^ouniSng  scenery — charmingly  de- 
scribed— we  have  a  rather  less  pleasing  intro- 
dnction  to  its  owner;    for,   though   perfectly 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing, — 

The  inner  heart  of  the  man  never  opened  to  his  aaso- 
datet;  and  extended  as  was  bis  knowledge  of  life  and 
Uiings,  it  had  never  been  made  molten  by  the  emotions, 
and  ao  changed  to  wisdom.  Oliver  Layton  appeared  an 
incarnation  of  conventional  propriety.  Established 
nsBge,  respectable  precedents,  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  were  his  rule  of  conduct ;  and,  accordingly,  his  word 
was  good  "on  'Change"  for  tens  of  thousands;  but 
"  where  his  treasure  was,  his  heart  was  also." 

He  has  settled  on  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  20,000/.     She  soon  after  loses  her  mo- 
ther, and  is  confided  to  the  guidance  of  her 
maternal    aunt.   Miss  Graham,    an    occasional 
visitor    at  Cherrybrook;    and    of   course    one 
of   the   party  assembled    to  congratulate    her 
niece  on  this  "  coming  of  age*'  and  into  posses- 
sioii  of  her  fortune.     The  day  passes  pleasantly 
eBough, — Hildred  looking  very  lovely  and  ap- 
pearing very  happy.    But  on  the  morrow.  Miss 
Graham  has  to  perform  the  repulsive  task  of  ac- 
quainfing  Hildred  (in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
dying  injunction)  that  the  property  her  father 
had  allowed  to  be  considered  hers,  does  in  reality 
belong  to  the  children,  orheirs,  of  a  French  Count, 
who  had  entrusted  it  to  him,  and  whose  sur- 
viving connections  he  had  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover. Hildred — influenced  by  recently-acquired 
religious  principle— instantly  determines  to  seek 
out  the  rightful  owners  of  the  money.     She  thus 
not  only  deprives  herself  of  her  dowry,  but  also 
inotirs  the  displeasure  of  her  father  and  the  loss 
of  her  lover — Louis  Enderby ;  whose  endeavours 
to  shake  her  resolution,  only  reveal  to  her  his  own 
unworthiness. 

The  story  ends,  as  it  began,  in  a  merry  peal — 
of  coarse,  now,  a  peal  of  marriage  bells.  The 
intervening  events  are  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated for  us  to  tell.  The  reader  will  not  lack 
excitement,  and  the  critic  only  wonders  that 
more  is  not  made  of  so  good  material.  There 
are  characters,  too,  yet  unmentioned,  the  con- 
eeption  and  exhibition  of  whom  show  even  a 
bii^ber  talent  than  Mrs.  Crossland  has  before 
di^lajed.'  She  must  permit  us  to  say,  however, 
that,  both  in  description  and  dialogue,  her  use  of 
feripture  phrases  is  redundant. 

FICTION. 
Casile    Avon.      By  the    Author    of    "Emilia 
'    l^V'yndham,"  "Mordaunt  Hall,"  &c.     ("Par- 

.   latar  library.")    London :  T.  Hodson. 
pTo    one  who  has  read  either  of  the  works  by 

^hloh.   this  anonymous  but  popular  author  as- 


serts her  identity,  will  need  further  invitation 
to  the  perusal  of  "  Castle  Avon."  In  the  art 
of  maintaining  to  the  close,  and  without  flag- 
ging, an  interest  that  has  mounted  high  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  that  is  excited  as  much  by 
persons  as  incidents,  she  has  no  superior  among 
living  novelists,  and  is  not  inferior  in  this  in- 
stance to  her  former  self. 


Jtdamerk :  a  Tale  of  the  Nestorians,  By  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Webb,  Author  of  '*  Naomi."  ("  Run  and 
Bead  Library.")  London:  Clarke  and  Beeton. 

Zenon,  the  Boman  Martyr.  By  the  Rev.  Bichakd 
CoBBOLD,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wortham  : 
Author  of  **  Margaret  Catchpole,"  *'Mary 
Anne  Wellington,"  &c.  New  Edition.  ("Run 
and  Read  Library.")  London :  Clarke  and 
Beeton. 

We  associate  these  two  reprints  not  only  because 
they  are  issued  in  the  same  cheap  series,  but 
because  both  belong  to  the  historico-religious 
school  of  fiction.  The  lady  author  of  "  Jula- 
merk"  differs  from  the  reverend  author  of 
"Zenon,"  in  having  a  benevolent  present  in- 
terest in  the  curious  people  of  whom  she  writes ; 
— in  both,  there  is  the  same  interpenetration 
of  Christian  sentiment  with  incidents  partly 
real,  partly  fictitious,  without  violent  outrage 
either  to  the  truth  of  history  or  of  art. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Drama  of  Life  (Lon- 
don :  James  Blackwood),  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gase 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  short,  light,  and 
readable  essays,  containing  a  few  accurate  pic- 
tiures  of  life  in  certain  aspects.  The  humour 
of  the  author  is  of  a  quiet,  almost  timorous  kind, 
kept  down  by  too  much  conscientiousness  and 
a  fear  of  oflending  against  matter  of  fact.  We 
could  have  spared  the  Classical  quotations,  and 
would  have  willingly  taken  in  exchange  for 
them  one  or  two  more  of  his  descriptive  sketches, 
which  are  pleasant  reading  enough. — Fraser'e 
Magazine  for  March  opens  with  an  article  of 
much  interest  on  a  sad  subject,  "Moral  La- 
sanity,"  with  Dr.  Mayors  Croonian  Lectures  for 
a  text.  This  paper  is  a  timely  one,  and,  as  well 
as  the  work  it  introduces  to  our  notice,  is 
worthy  of  special  attention,  looking  to  increase 
of  insanity  in  our.  population.  "  Hinchbrook" 
goes  on  well,  though  a  little  diflftisely.  The 
paper  on  the  "  Government,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Country,"  is  practical  and  to  the  point, 
neither  of  which  it  would  be  were  it  compli- 
mentary to  the  hodge-podge  Cabinet.  Among 
the  remaining  papers  is  an  amusing  one  on 
*'  Ye  Oyl  of  Whelps,"  consisting  of  some  scraps 
of  the  biography  of  Ambrose  Par^. — A  Sermon 
on  Peace,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Emerton  (Long- 
mans), is  a  plain  discourse,  preached  on  Christ- 
mas Day  last ;  when,  had  liie  author  been  wise, 
he  would  have  suffered  it  quietly  to  sink  into 
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the  oblivion  it  merits  and  Lb  sure  to  meet. — The 
Sunday  at  Some  for  March  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  preceding  parts  of  a  work  unrivalled  in  the 
department  which  it  occupies  in  our  religious 
literature. — Romaic  and  Modem  Greek  compared 
with  one  another,  and  with  Ancient  Greek,  By 
James  Clyde,  M.A.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  show  how  far  the  ancient  Greek,  supposed  to 
be  a  dead  language,  is  identical  with  the  Eomaic 
and  the  modem  dialects ;  and  its  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  to  induce  the  classical  student  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  living  tongue.  •  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
here  treated  in  a  grammatical  spirit. — The 
lUmtrated  London  Magasdne  for  March  begins 
with  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  month  by  Horace 
Mayhew,  and  winds  up  with  a  sketch  of 
Pontefract.  Tales  and  Topography  form  the 
staple  of  this  number,  and  both  are  enlivened 
and  improved  by  the  abundance  and  merit  of 
the  illustrations. — Echoee  of  the  War,  and  other 
Poems,  by  H.  S.  Stokes  (London :  Longmans), 
is  a  course  of  war  lyrics  by  one  who  has  sung 
far  more  melodiously  when  he  has  tuned  the 
pastoral  reed  to  the  charms  of  peacefol  nature. 
There  are  some  excellent  stanzas  scattered 
through  this  volume,  but  not  a  single  poem  in 
which  the  author  has  worthily  sustained  the 
strain  throughout,  and  done  justice  either  to 
his  own  powers  or  to  his  subject. — Peace.  A 
Poem,  By  T.  H.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  (London :  Hall  and  Virtue).  If  this  thing 
be  not  a  stupid  joke  played  off  for  some  private 
and  special  object,  it  is  the  most  humiliating 
display  of  gross  smd  pitiful  imbecility  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  London  press.  The  bards  of 
Catnach  are  veritable  ApoUos  compared  to  the 
"  Barrister-at-Law."  Not  a  single  line  of  the 
so-called  Poem  could  by  any  known  process  of 
scanning  be  read  as  a  verse — and  it  has  hardly 
a  single  idea  that  is  not  an  affi*ont  to  common- 
sense. — The  Kirk  and  the  Manse  (A  FuUarton 
and  Co.,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin). 
Parts  2  and  3  of  this  handsome  work  Mfil  the 


promise  of  the  first.  The  text  is  not  a  mere 
dry  description,  but  is  rendered  intei^stiiig  by 
details  biographical  and  historical;  and  the 
illustrations,  drawn  upon  a  large  sorfieu^,  are 
executed  with  a  true  artistic  feeling. — The  h- 
teUeetual,  Moral,  andReligiom  Training  of  Fufii 
Teachers,  By  J.  J.  Famham  (London :  Wedey 
and  Co.),  is  a  prise  essay  containing  some  UBeM 
practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  nothing  very  novel  or  striking.  —  Tht 
Mandan  Chief  A  Tale  in  Verse.  By  Mary 
Heron  (London :  Jarrold  and  Scms).  This  is  a 
metrical  tale  of  Indian  life,  written  in  verse 
which  varies  in  merit  as  much  as  it  does  in 
metre,  now  flowing  smoothly  enough  and  now 
hobbling  with  a  crippled  and  hamstrung  gait 
There  is  some  tolerable  description  of  na^nd 
scenery ;  but  the  writer  lacks  the  power  to  m- 
terest  us,  and,  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANIES. 


Bxitiab.  Bmpire  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Asso- 
ciation.—'The  following  are  the  businees  items  oi  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society : 

"  The  events  of  the  past  year,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  prevalence  of  the  late  fatal  epidemic,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  the  depression  of  tnide 
and  commerce,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  have 
tended  vefiry  much  to  retanl  the  advancement  of  Life 
Assurance  Institutions;  yet^  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
verse drcumstances,  the  proposals  received  by  this  Com- 
pany during  the  year  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  Directors,  the  number  being — 

1034  for  £243,968  0  0 

of  which 


876  poUcies  have  been  issued,  assuring    £195,759  0  0 
The  annual  premiums  thereon  £5,918  6  9 
158  in  progress,  or  declined,  for         ...  £48,209  0  0 


"  The  daitns  from  deaths  during  the  year  hare  bees 
49,  amounting  to  10,5592.  2s.  4d.  From  the  cos- 
meneeinent  of  the  Company  to  the  81st  of  December, 
1854,  the  life  p(dicies  issued  have  been  6,407,  anuiio^ 
1,232,654^. ;  and  the  number  now  in  force  is  5^069. 
assuring  988,0502.  The  preaaDt  aoiKMl  iaecne  '^ 
36,568Z.  188.  Id. 

**  The  period  having  arrived  for  the  second  dtrinOD  d 
Profits,  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  the  whok 
of  the  policies  have  been  valued,  and  the  ftnandalpoawe 
of  the  Company  investigated  by  Mr.  Neisoo,  wboM 
report  to  the  Directors  is  as  fdlowa : — 

**  *  Qentlemen, — I  have  made  a  complete  and  detailed 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  jour  Compsnj 
on  the  Slst  December,  1854. 

"  '  The  most  severe  and  stringent  tests  have  bea 
lulled  to  the  determination  of  the  results.    The  T$ie  oi 
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iatorett  Mramed  in  the  caleolatioos  bong  8  per  oenl, 
Midthe  net  preminms  onlj  for  the  risks  being  taken 
into  acoocmt,  no  portion  cMf  the  snrplui  or  margin  on 
future  preminms  having  been  anticipated. 

**  *  A  strict  examination  of  the  principles  employed  in 
this  investigation  into  the  nature  ana  extent  of  the 
asseks  and  Uabilities  of  the  Company^  will  show  that, 
irrespective  of  the  reserve  fhnd,  which  mnst  accumulate 
onder  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement, 
ample  provinon  has  been  made  to  meet  every  UabUity  of 
the  Company,  both  immediate  and  contingent. 

** '  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  realised  profits  during 
the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  division, 
there  is  a  ^sposable  balance  of  20,0002. ;  and  after 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  reserve 
ftmd,  there  remains  18,000/.  to  appropriate  as  bonus  to 
the  partidpating  members,  which  will  be  ftmnd  to  be  in 
the  ratio  d  about  27i  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  by  them. 

**  ■  This  will  admit  of  a  very  liberal  bonus  being  de- 
dared,  and  which,  from  the  following  spedmen,  will  be 
f&aad  to  average  If  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
asMtred. 

•*  *  Examples  shewing  the  reversionary  bonus  added  to 
policies  of  1,000/.,  and  payable  at  the  same  time  with  the 
original  sum  assured : — 

On  which  have  been  paid 


Age  when 
Aasnred 


20 
30 
40 
60 
60 


Fire 
Premiuiiu. 


£65  13  1 
72  14  10 
82  1  0 
98    9    2 

188    2    5 


Four 
Premiums. 


£53  5  10 
59  2  3 
66  15  2 
80    1    8 

108    1    8 


Three 
Premiums. 


£40  11  8 

45    0  7 

50  18  8 

61    1  6 

82     5  8 


1,288  have  resulted  in  pdlicios  for  the  as- 
surance of  £171,60$ 

280  declined,  or  not  taken  up,  for  the 

assurance  of        74,605 

85  accepted,  but  had  not  been  com- 

I^ted,  up  to  Dec  30, 1854,  for. . .       14,875 
And  44  were,  at  the  same  date,  under  con- 
sideration for      6,798 

1,697  £267,381 

"The  1,238  policies  absolutely  issued  will  ^ve  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  6,043/.  5a.  7d.,  and  if  this  be  added 
to  the  income  to  be  derived  from  proposals  accepted  but 
not  completed  ^479/.  198.  5d.\  the  total  amount  of  new 
annual  income  for  the  year  will  be  6,523/.  5s. 

"  Reference  to  our  lest  year's  Report  will  show  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  at  that  time  was  10,969/.  lOs.  8d. ; 
and,  therefore,  if  this  had  been  a  constant  sum,  our  pre- 
sent annual  revenue  would  be  17,492/.  15s.  8d. 

**  The  progress  of  the  Society  in  each  year,  from  ita 
commencement,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


"  '  Tbie  progress  of  your  Institution  has  been  exceed- 
ingly satisfiictory ;  and  the  character,  extent,  and  results 
0f  tbe  basiness  transacted  by  it  afibrd  every  reason  to 
b^eve^i  that  the  same  prudence  and  judgment  which 
have  hitherto  regulated  its  afiairs  will,  if  still  employed 
iu  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Company,  de- 
▼ekipe  like  success  and  prosperity  in  future  years. 

(Signed)  " '  F.  G.  P.  Nbibok ." 

**  From  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disposable 
hnlance  amounts  to  20,000/.,  which  the  Directors  reoom- 
Biend  sbotild  be  declared  the  profit  for  the  three  years 
ending  December  81,  1854.  One-tenth  of  this  sum, 
mmonntlng  to  2,000/.,  is,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  to 
he  set  apart  for  the  reserve  fimd,  and  the  remaining 
mine-tenths,  amounting  to  18,000/.,  ^vided  among 
poBcies  entitled  to  participate.'' 

Tbe  Auditors'  Report  signed  by  G.  W.  Burge  and  J. 
L«.  Porter,  expresses  their  approval  of  the  way  in  which 
tbe  aeooonte  are  kept,  and  their  entire  satisfoction  with 
the  poaitioQ  and  prospects  of  the  Institution. 


IS'ttteiomal  Guardian  Assuranoe  Society.— We  ex- 
trmak  tbe  following  particulars  from  the  Report  of  the 
l>ireofcor»  of  this  Society,  read  by  the  Secretary  at  their 
annoal  ganeral  meeting : — 

lifotwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  Assurance 
\  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  competition 
to  theii  establishment,  the  National  oiwrcUan 
itnraed  its  suceessfol  cotuse,  and  received  a  more 
*u»-mm  ordinary  share  of  public  favour. 

«*Xli«  following  statement  will  show  the  extent  of 
humlMumn  transacted  during  the  year.  When  our  last 
Itepor'fc  was  issued,  there  were  under  consideration,  or 
Keeep^e^  but  not  taken  up,  133  proposals,  for  the  assur- 
ut^o  o^  23,146/.,  and  there  have  been  since  received 
L,404  proposals,  for  the  assurance  of  244,235/.;  these 
/g  cppojnia  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

Number 

of  PoUcies 

issued. 

Sum                 Yielding  the 
Assured.         Annual  Income  of 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

423 

343 

1,011 

1,238 

£. 

107,776 

75,183 

189,405 

171,603 

£.      s.    d. 
3,618  19    7 
2,326  16    6 
6,330    4  10 
6,043    5    7 

Total  ... 

3,015 

543,957        18.319  16    6 

"The  steady  advance  thus  indicated,  the  Directors 
hope  will  be  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  afikirs  of  the  Society  have  been 
conducted,  and  tbe  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
thepublic" 

The  Report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  transferring  the  Fire  business  of  the 
company  to  the  £!s»ex  Uconomio  Association — that  the 
Directors  have  purchased  the  business  of  the  Official 
and  General  Life  Assurance  Society — that  they  have 
established  an  office  at  Portsmouth;  and  that  tbepro- 
vindal  branches  are  doing  well. 

'*  As  regards  progress,  therefore,  everything  is  satisfac- 
tory:  although  the  claims  upon  the  funds  of  Uiis  Society, 
in  common  with  other  Life  Offices,  have  been  unusually 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  they  have  accrued  as  follows : — 
In  the  Life  department  there  has  been 

paid  the  sum  of        £3,106    6    8 

In  the  Guarantee  department 48  10    8 

In  the  Fire  department  267  19    8 

'*  The  large  amount  of  losses  on  life  policies  must  be 
considered  as  an  acddental  and  exceptional  case,  and  the 
next  two  or  three  years  will  probably  redress  the  dispro* 
portion.  The  Directors  can  consdentiously  assure  the 
Company  that  it  has  arisen  from  no  want  of  care  on  th^ 
part ;  and  it  is  mere  justice  to  their  very  able  medical 
officers  to  state  that  the  greatest  vigilance  and  caution 
are  invariably  exerdsed  by  them  in  the  examination  of 
the  lives  proposed." 

An  investigation  of  the  accounts  by  Mr.  Hillman,  the 
Society's  consulting  actuary,  shows  a  balance  in  their 
favour  of  24,719/.  6s.  3d.  The  Report  concludes  by  in- 
formiuff  the  shareholders  that  ia  future  dividends  wiU 
be  paid  half-yearly. 

Standard  Life  Assurance  Company.— The  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Standard  Liifh 
Assurance  Company  was  held,  within  the  Company's 
Office,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February. 
Anthony  Trail,  Esq.,  the  senior  Director,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  statements,  containing  minute  details  of 
the  progress  of  the  Company,  and  of  its  positioa  at  the 


LIFE  ASSUKAKGE  C0MPA17IES. 


date  of  the  periodical  balance,  were  lubmitted  to  the 
meeting : — 

Annual  balanoe-theet,  as  at  15th  November,  1864, 
certified  in  accordance  with  the  Company's  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

Report  by  the  Auditor,  after  examination  of  the  books 
and  accounts. 

General  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  business 
and  its  results,  as  at  15th  November,  1854. 

The  following  abstract  of  results  exhibits  the  actual 
progress  of  the  year : — 

"The  number  of  proposals  for  assurance  made 
to  the  Directors  during  the  year  was      1,265 

"  The  number  of  proposals  accepted  during  the 

same  period  was 1,046 

and  with  annuity  transactions  accepted,  to  the 
number  of 40 

noakes  the  transactions  of  the  year  ...         ...    1,086 

being  an  increase  of  171  policies  as  compared  with  the 
largest  number  issued  in  any  previous  year. 

"  The  amount  of  sums  proposed  for 
assurance  was £622,200    8    5 

"  The  amount  of  sums  contained  in 
policies  issued  was       515,117    7    0 


The  diflTorence    £107,083    1    5 

being  the  amount  of  the  declined  proposals.  And  it  b 
curious  to  remark,  as  evincing  the  continued  care 
bestowed  in  the  selection  of  lives,  that  the  accepted  and 
declined  proposals  for  many  years  have  borne  the  same 
relative  proportion. 

"  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  average  amount  of 
each  policy  has  been  nearly  500/.,  a  result  which,  in  the 
management  of  Life  Assurance  Institutions,  is  considered 
a  very  favourable  feature  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
**  The  annual  premiums  corresponding  to 

the  new  assurances  amount  to  ...  £16,650    0    2 


The  amount  of  claims  by  death  was 
And  with  bonus  additions 


£86,428  13  10 
5,932    7    2 


Hakes  in  all     £95,361    1    0 

"The  amount  of  claims  is  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  5,8612.  6s.  2d.;  but  it  b  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extended  business  of  the  Company. 

"The  annual  revenue  at  15th  November,  1854,  had 
reached  218,968/.  168.  5d.,  being  an  Increase  on  the  year 
of  13,936/.  2s. 

"The  following  are  the  yearly  results  of  the  new 
business  dnoe  1844 : — 

Squm  Assured.     Annual  Prcmiiuns. 
£         s.   d.  £         s.   d. 

IS^  (Bonus  Year)  ...  446.026  12  10  ...  14,979    8  10 

1846 ...  368,679    7  10  ...  12,846    4  10 

1847 448.578    4  11  ...  16,140    0    1 

1848 395,864  12    5  ...  12,200    9    5 

1849 429,371  17    1  ...  14,743    4    8 

1850  (Bonus  Tear)  ...  509,147  10    6  ...  17,550  14    9 

1851 467,409    8    1  ...  15,240    2  11 

1852 445,799    6    6  ...  15,145  15    6 

1858 455,248  17    1  ...  14,886    9    3 

1854 515,117    7    6  ...  16,650    0    2 


New  bunness  in 
10  years    ... 


4,476,833    4    8     150,382  10    5 


Annual  average  ...  £447,633  6  5  £15,038  5  0** 
The  Report  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  the 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  new  Directors  in 
room  of  those  who  retire  by  rotation,  and  after  the  ap> 
pointments  were  made,  the  direction  of  the  Company 
was  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  be  as  follows : — 


Governor  —  His  Grace    the    Duke  of  Boodeodi  nd 

Queensberry. 
Deputy-Governor— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin  tnd 
Kincardine. 
EDINBURGH. 

Obdtvaxy  Dieectors. — Andrew  Blackburn,  Eiq, 
Banker ;  Thomas  Graham  Murray,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Jima 
Yeitch,  Esq.,  of  Eliock;  William  Wood,  Esq.,  Snrgeoo; 
Alexander  James  Russell,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  William  Moncrieil^ 
Esq.,  Accountant;  George  Patton,  Esq.,  Advocate;  John 
Robert  Tod,  Esq.,  W.S.;  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.,  Ac- 
countant; James  Condie,  Esq.,  Perth;  James  Robert- 
son,  Esq.,  W.S;  James  Hay,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Ldth; 
George  Moir,  Esq.,  Advocate;  Harry  Maxwell  Inglii, 
Esq.,  W.S.  LONDON. 

Chairman  ofthe  Board— TheRt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Obdhtasy  Dibeotobs. — John  Lindsay,  Esq.,  26, 
Lawrence  Pountney-lane;  Thomas  H.  Brooking,  Esq, 
14,  New  Broad-strect;  John  Griffith  Frith,  Eeq,  km- 
tinfriars;  Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.,  3,  Billitcr^joort; 
Alexander  Macgregor,  Esq.,  Arlington-street;  John 
Scott,  Esq.,  4,  Hyde-park-street;  Sir  A.  0Uphant,C.B. 

"A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  the  Managers  and  other  office  bearers,  tod 
to  the  Chairman ;  after  whioh  the  meeting  separated.** 


Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  mraranoe 
Company. — At  the  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Company,  a  Report  was  read,  of  which  the  i(^ 
lowing  are  extracts  : — 

"  Capital.— In  the  course  of  the  year  some  vahaUe 
accessions  to  the  company  have  been  secured  by  a  fiurther 
issue  of  shares,  and  the  number  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
prietors is  now  84,279.  The  retention  of  a  largei»id- 
up  capital  being  inexpedient,  the  Directors,  under  tk 
authority  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  have  rsturaed  to 
the  proprietors  one-fifth  of  the  amount  called  up,  re- 
ducing it  from  2/.  10s.  to  21.  per  ahaie. 

"  Fire  Dbpabtmeitt. — ^The  progreu  of  the  ooopaiy 
in  this  branch  of  the  business  will  best  be  indicated  bj  t 
comparison  with  the  two  previous  years.  'Hie  preoaisini 
received  being,  in 

1862.  1868.  1^^..  « 

£98,654  14  10... £113,612  4  6...  £146>096  15  « 
— figures  which  denote  the  magnitude  of  its  operatwwL 
The  losses  have  this  year  been  unusually  numeroas  iw 
heavy,  and  the  portion  which  has  fallen  to  this  compaaj 
amounts  to  94,178^.  198.  9d. :  the  amount  of  thepe- 
niiums,  however,  render  the  company  well  able  to  bear 
the  loss. 

"LiPB  Depabtment. — ^A  similar  statement  of  tto 
progress  of  the  Life  Business  is  not  less  grati^iBg- 
The  number  of  new  policies  issued,  the  sum  U»tf«y 
insured,  and  the  premium^  received  on  those  poliaa, 
were  in 

Years.        Policies.        Sum  Insured.  Preminm. 

1852  ...    379    ...    £207,887    ...    7,156    7   0 

1853  ...    316    ...      194,582    ...    6,212  19   3 

1854  ...  472  ...  349,301  ...10,26718  9 
A  considerable  number  of  propofwls  have  of  courw  b^ 
declined,  and  others  await  completion,  and  boaads  fcr 
annuities  amounting  to  £1,646  78.  7d.  have  ilso  been 
issued.  The  clahns  have  reached  19,4451. 19s.  8d,  i» 
of  the  annuitants  eleven  have  diropped,  to  whoa 
746^.  8s.  lOd.  were  annually  payable." 

After  the  Report  had  been  submitted,  it  was  resolved- 
"That  the  dividend  of  ten  shillings  a  share,  [^  ^ 
cent  on  the  amount  paid  up]  leas  income  tsi,  sod  vn 
per  cent,  on  such  portion  of  the  Coital  as  has  not  JJ 
been  called  up,  as  determined  upon  and  dedared  by  t 
Directors,  for  the  year  ending  Slat  December,  18&i^ 
approved  and  confirmed." 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SwnrroK  Boui;t,  Sec^8tB^ 
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A    POINT    AT    PRTJSSIA* 


Wb  do  not  despair.  Notwithstanding  the 
lesultless  campaign,  mangre  the  deplorable  mis- 
takes or  mismanagement,  the  imexpected  diffi- 
colties  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  calamities 
of  onr  high-hearted  troops;  tiie  Parliamentary 
condemnations,  the  resignations,  the  break-up, 
make-up,  and  rebreak-up,  and  remake-up,  of 
Ministers — ^the  crisis,  in  fact ;  we  do  not  despair, 
/udge  if  we  do.  With  expectation  during  long 
months  disappointed;  with  triumph  retarded, 
enthusiasm  checked — ^not  on  the  battle-field  by 
the  foe,  but  by  the  palpable  miscalculation  of 
means — so  for  are  we  from  despairing,  that  we 
not  only  arrange  in  prospective  confidence  the 
territorial  losses  we  propose  to  inflict  upon  our 
arch-enemy;  but  proceed,  in  like  manner,  by  your 
leave,  true  British  reader,  to  punish  his  accom- 
plice, to  mulct  his  ally. 

Of  the  diminutions  of  territory  to  be  exacted 
£rom  the  Czar,  our  readers  may  have  incidentally, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  European  im- 
hroglioy  gathered  our  ideas.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  very  recondite  to  be  produced  in  that 
respect;  the  cessions  of  soil  demanded  from 
Euasia  in  the  interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe 
are  prominently  plain,  and  catch  the  eye  of  l^e 
first  nu^gazer.  The  present  proposal  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  not  being  a  hackneyed  one. 
No  £ELlse  modesty  will  prevent  us  from  accepting 
a  compliment  upon  its  novelty. 

Never  very  ardent  admirers  of  the  grand 
arrangements  of  the  Peaces  of  1814-15,  we  yet 
admit  that  it  must  then  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  (the  (question  of  its  return 
under  French  rule  not-  bemg  entertained)  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  ancient  German  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Ehine.  It  might — all  of  it,  the 
Palatinate  and  all — ^have  been  joined  with  the 
Butch  and  Belgic  provinces,  and  thus  have 
iormed  a  kingdom  something  in  the  position  of 
Ducal  BuT^^undy  by  the  side  of  Prance;  consti- 


tuting at  the  same  time  a  stronger  State  than 
what  actually  was  erected  on  the  northern 
French  fifontier,  and  whose  union  was  so  forcibly 
dissolved  in  1830.  Considering  the  fate  of  that 
union,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  a  third  element 
was  not  made  to  enter  into  its  composition. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  territory  in 
question  might  have  been  the  bestewal  of  it  upon 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  compensation  for  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom,  coveted  by  him  who 
received  the  half  of  it.  And  the  French  Heni- 
potentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Yienna  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  not  having  consented  to 
the  total  absorption  of  the  Saxon  Kingdom  by 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  upon  those  terms ; 
thus  securing  for  France  the  next  best  thing 
after  the  possession  of  the  rive  ffouehe,  to  wit,  a 
feeble  and  inconsiderable  neighbour. 

The  pretensions  of  Alexander  upon  Poland 
greatly  embroiled  the  question  of  Prussian  ar- 
rangements. That  Emperor  occupied  with  his 
troops  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Warsaw — formed 
from  Prussia's  share  of  the  First  and  Second 
Partitions  of  Poland — and  claimed  it  by  right  of 
conquest.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  indemnify 
itself  for  loss  of  that  its  spoliation,  and  actuated 
by  a  more  German  ambition,  demanded  the  en- 
tire domains  of  regal  Saxony.  Austria  was  not 
disposed  to  admit  any  such  extension  of  proximity 
of  her  old  rival — already  near  enough  by  Silesia 
— as  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  con- 
cession of  that  demand.  France,  it  is  true,  had 
a  restored  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  and  Saxony 
had  been  the  last  faithfdl  ally  of  Napoleon ;  but 
the  restored  Bourbon  was  materoaUy  descended 
from  the  Saxon  House,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  both  personally  and  politically  disinclined 
to  the  vast  aggrandisement  of  the  Czar.  Great 
Britain,  though  indifferent  enough  to  the  fate  of 
Saxony,  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  exorbi- 
tant cLums  of  the  Bussian  upon  Poland.    Even 


*  Wlthoot  «iicloniiig  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  thii  paper^  we  have  thought  fit  to  award  it  a  prominent  phu». 
It  win  be  fbond  worthy  the  reader's  consideration,  as  poin^ig  to  a  more  than  poosihle  contingency,  which  may  not 
be  vary  remote.— J^. 
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Bararia  proposed  to  uphold  Saxony  with  all  its 
forces.  And  this  state  of  things  actually  occa- 
sioned an  alliance  between  the  three  Courts  of 
Schosnbrunn,  the  Tuileries,  and  St.  James, 
against  the  combined  pretensions  of  Alexander 
and  Frederic  William ;  for  the  former  sovereign 
supported  the  claim  of  the  latter  in  order  to 
divert  him  from  hankering  after  the  bulk  of  his 
old  robber's ^rtion  of  Poland;  and,  indeed,  in 
furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Treaty  of 
Xalisdh  between  the  two  monarchs.  At  this 
juncture,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Cannes  reached  the  Congress;  and  the  diffe- 
rences which  else  might  have  gone  even  to  an 
open  rupture,  were  put  aside  from  dread  of  the 
common  enemy.  The  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  Alexander  consented  to  separate  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  a  part—Posen — ^in 
favour  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  acquired 
about  half  the  kingdom  of  the  faithful  but  un- 
fbrtunate  Frederic  Augustus,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  magnificent  endowment  in  and  about 
the  old  archiepiscopal  Electorates  of  Rhine  and 
Moselle  which  brought  him  to  the  very  portals 
of  France ;  or,  in  the  ever-bold  imagery  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, delivered  the  keys  of  I^ce  to  the 
Shade  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Such  to  Poland, 
Buoh  to  France,  was  the  unhappy  consequence 
of  the  Imperial  exile's  return.  An  opportunity 
for  attempting  its  restoration  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  its  original  spoliators,  went  by  for  the 
former :  to  the  latter,  a  formidable  Power  was 
brought  down  upon  its  frontier. 

But  on  what  title,  we  would  fain  ask,  did  the 
monarchy  of  the  HohenzoUems  receive  the 
splendid  addition  of  the  Rhine  Province  ?  In 
compensation,  or  in  reward  ?  If  the  former,  it 
was  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  ill- 
gotten  goods ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  a  price  paid 
too  high  for  services. 

We  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  part  played  by  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland — 
part,  of  all  the  three  actors  in  that  dark  drama, 
the  basest.  Originator,  in  the  person  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  of  the  First  Partition,  it  was,  in  the 
person  of  his  successor,  the  fouler  and  more 
loathsome  instrument  in  the  Second : — ^we  know 
not  tiiat  it  aspired  to  any  pre-eminence  in 
iniquity  in  the  Third.  It  lost  that,  its  plunder, 
to  mpoleon;  who  therefrom  constituted  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw — an  independent  State. 
It  never  reconquered  that  Duchy — ^Russian  arms 
HdconqjieT  it;  and  so  far,  the  claim  of  Alex- 
ander was  intelligible.  As  compensation,  then, 
icft  its  PoHsh  losses,  the  pretension  of  Prussia 
was  to  a  compensation  for  ill-acquired  posses- 
Bions,  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  retain ;  nor, 
when  lost,  to  reconquer. 
i^But,  "No,"  would  say  the  advocates  of 
ww^^sian  a^randisement,  "well  throw  com- 
?!?^?Vtion  overboard — ^it  was  reward"  For  ser- 
"endened,  of  coarse.  But  had  tiiere  been 
ervice  done  ?    Had  there  been  never  any 
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lack  of  zeal?  No  baekslidingB,  no  treadienu 
hesitations,  no  treacherous  acts?  Afewwoids 
of  retrospect  from  '15  to  '92  will  settle  that 
point.  Be  it  remembered  tiiat  it  is  at  the  baods 
of  the  co-coalesced  Powers,  vanquiBhen  of 
France,  €iat  reward  is  claimed  at  Vienna  by  the 
Prussian ;  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  of  those 
Powers,  Great  Britain  is  of  all  the  most  fJEtronr- 
able  to  the  Rheno-Prussian  inBtallatioTi. 

First    of   fmfarons    against    fevolutionaiy 
France,    Prussia   was   the    first   to    aba]id(m 
its    aUies    and    to    make    a    separate   Feaoe. 
Pursuing    its    system    of    neutrality  (which, 
being  interpreted,    meant    nothing  else  than 
a  waiting  for  the   abasement  of  the  Hoose 
of  Austria,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  to  its  own 
profit  the  engrossment  of  that  House  by  its  war 
with    France),    Prussia    stood   by  while  the 
Second  Coalition  fought  the  battle  against  Gallie 
Supremacy.     Its  only  aim,  for  years  after  its 
secession  from  the  First  Coalition,  seems  to  bate 
been  to  attach  to  itself,  by  force  or  by  ferad, 
by  fawning,  by  intrigue,  tiie  minor  States  of 
Northern    Germany.     As    a    member  d  fte 
Armed  Neutrality  of  Paul,  Prussia  sdused  npon 
Hanover,  though  she  had  guaranteed  its  inde- 
pendence.   As  a  waiter  upon  Providence,  that 
is,  upon  the  Chief  of  France,  arbiter  of  the  da- 
tiides  of  crumbling  Germany,  she  snapped  up 
the  spoils  of  the  secularised  ecclesiastic  lani 
in  the  North;  waiting,  watching,  hungrily y^ 
respectfully,  to  catch  the  morsels,  or  to  lid  fl» 
leavings,  from  the  master's  table.    Then,  bang- 
ing upon  the  skirts  of  events,  she  hesitated— 
feigning  and  frmiing,  faming  and  feigning  alter- 
nately— ^hesitated  to  join  &e  Third  CoahtioB, 
when  her  doing  so  might  have  decided  the  great 
debate,  and  spared  Europe  many  a  long  year  of 
war.    But  she  did  not  presently  hesitate  to 
occupy  Hanover  a    second  time — "in  pledge 
until  a  general  peace  should  be  restored;"  ^ 
such  verbal  subterfuge  thinking  to  mitigate  fltf 
indignation  of  England  at  the  excessive  tor 
pitude  of   the  transaction.     Napoleon's  ipdl- 
merited  sneers  and  rebukes  of  Prussian  policy, 
when  Count  Haugwitz  presented  himself  after 
the  result  of  Austerlitz,  are  well  known ;  and  the 
offer  which  he  made  of  Sdnover,  in  ccanpen- 
sation  for  tiie  violated  Fmnconian  MargraviateSj 
could  only  have  been  made  to  a  monarch  and  a 
cabinet  whose  morals  and  conscience  he  appre- 
ciated— as  they  deserved. 

Prussia,  it  has  been  well  said,  "followed  tlw 
war  as  a  suttler  to  pick  up  what  she  could  get; 
and  it  was  only  mortification  at  not  having  siw- 
ceeded  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes  in  that  o«- 
temptible  career,  and  at  finding  herself  treated 
with  just  the  consideration  due  to  such  oondoet, 
that  at  length  caused  her  to  take  ^^^^[J^ 
sumptuous  arms — ^for  "  dhivalnras,"  we  caw 
consent  to  call  them.  Hwasrted  m  Ids  attonpt 
to  construct  a  confederation  of  his  own,  <^  ^ 
similar  basis  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  and  sto^ 
by  Napoleon's  revealed  offer  of  TeetitotiflB  <rf  «• 
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ibotand  ittdfl  to  the  Emg  of  England,  for  the 
pirpoaa  of  hasteomg  a  gepefal.poaoo  albeit  it 
iptt  cnly  '^  in 'pledge  oatil  a  general  peaee"  far- 
aoeik  ttuit  Prosaia  had  kindly  eonaented  to  take 
^Hffge  of  ihsme  landa— Fredeiie  WilHaia  m., 
uBci^ed  by  any  internal  Toioe  of  konoiir,  but 
goaded  by  moitified  canity  and  impelled  l^  the 
iiwffdinato  pveaiimption  of  his  Couity  nuhed  into 
fte  ooafliot  which  net  its  ^>eedy  and  merited 
iMHMfeLan  on  iine  field  of  Jena.  We  case  not 
who  knows  oor  qpinoB,  acur  how  at  Tanance  it 
mKf  be  wiHi  that  indnatriouBly  foaiemd  in  this 
eoimiry  under  the  inftnenee  c^  anti-I^apoleonean 
aantimnnfft;  bat  we  maintain  that  both  that 
gfeatdisaBter  and  the  sabeeqn^t  years  of  degra- 
dtftum  and  endarement  were  no  greater  peiUBlfy 
tiian  had  been-desecyed  by  iiie  Honae  of  Branden- 
buEg  tbiaiigh  a  long  course  of  mean,  selfish, 
pitiy^  policy*  Its  dealings  had  been  unworthy; 
its  treatment  was  ignominions. 

Por  the  conduct  of  Prussia  from  the  arrival  of 
ihe  wveok  of  the  Ghrand  Army  firom  Moscow,  to 
tiie  £all  of  l^apolson,  we  admit  its  enei^  and 
its  nndeviatzog  purpose.  True  to  the  principles 
of  hiB  Honas,  ever  foiemost  in  defection,  the 
£ing,  once  fdlly  assured  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  diiwfltflr  to  the  French  arms,  turned  upon  his 
ally :  and  as  the  yery  existence  of  his  kingdom 
depended  upon  the  success  of  the  side  which  he 
then  adopted,  of  course  every  nerve  was 
strumed,  e^ery  effort  made  to  ensure  it.  Yet 
bad  the  fortune  of  the  French  Empeior  ever  re- 
cowered  its  aseendancy,  we  doubt  not  but  that 
— had  it  been  possible — the  faithless  House 
would  again  have  essayed  to  separate  its  cause 
fiam  the  vanquished.  *'  Depute  quinu  am  wms 
ne  fidts9 pm  a/uire  ehM^* — the  reproach  addressed 
to  Prusaian  tergiversation,  and  lately  reproduced 
by  a  leading  Fcenoh  journal  from  a  despatch  of 
^e  Bake  of  Bassano  in  April  IBld — ^that  re- 
psoaoh  contained,  equally  with  an  estimate  of 
the  monaroh's  ^delity  to  his  French,  the 
maasnre  of  his  deserts  towards  all  his  other, 
aUianees. 

We  assert,  then,  that  if  ilieie  was  any  dis- 
pgopoa'tion  between  the  deserts  and  the  destinies 
of  Frvaaia,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  the 
MEeaofi  «f  wrong  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  punishment  that  &11  upon  its  Soyereign 
Home  was,  certainly,  not  greater  than  the  p^s 
Mies  that  had  earned  ii;  its  abasement  was  in 
BO  ni^uat  ratio  with  its  treacherous,  tortuous, 
QiQirizieipkd  and.groyeUing  ambition.  To  what 
ooold  it  havie  a  claim,  we  should  be  glad  to 
lemai,  by  subsequent  fidelity  to  ....  thelaii^cause 
it  e^Miused?  To  what  reward,  eocceeding  a 
meiiiiiitiqa  of  its  former  possessions  ?  But  a 
pcniioBi  of  ihose  peeseasions  was  an  illgotten  gain 
wiiiflk  ought  never  to  have  been  tolerated,  and 
duit  portion  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ally  who, 
brmnfilfy  had  oonqnered  it.  Tet  it  was  thetime 
fiorbaKgaina — ^for  many  an  in&mous  bargain, 
ao,  ligpg?er  iBgottcp  might  have  been  tiie 
whyose  laiB^was  :i»leaded;  however 


fiagrani,  potent^  iBoent  tilie  wrcN^g  (withontev)^ 
the  UBua^  the  accepted  sanction  of  ii^^ustioe), 
indamnifination  was,  nevertheless,  granted.  But, 
de  groMf  let  us  hear  no  more  of  iwst  services 
rendered,  or  -of  any  reward— 4»eyond  restitution 
—deserved. 

GThe  same  ai^umants  apply  to  the  dotaticm  of 
Prussia  vrith  a  fair  moiety  of  the  domains  of 
the  Eing  of  fiaxony ;  whether  ihatf  also,  weie 
received  in  compensation  or  in  reward.  Only 
that  that  dotation  contained,  besides,  something 
particularly  revolting  to  high  moral  feeling. 
The  Bhine-lands  were  at  least  disponibhs,  at 
liberty,  in  the  market;  but  to  hand  over  the 
half  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  to  brand  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  an  example  of  honourable 
fidelity,  and  to  endow  with  its  spoils  the  repre- 
sentative oi  disloyalties  and  pei^dies  iimumer- 
able.  Iniquitous  application  of  the  right  of 
conquest  I  subeerviBg,  and  that,  too,  to  render 
it  more  disgusting  etiU,  in  oomiection  with  pro- 
fessions of  juatiee,  righteousness,  holiness,  &c., 
&c. — subserving  the  purposes  of  a  base,  sordid, 
venal,  marketable  morality.  The  world  must 
have  had  but  a  very  short  memory  in  1815,  if 
it  saw  in  the  recipient  of  Saxon  spoils  a  model 
of  faithfidness  and  purity.  The  coalesced  con- 
querors of  France  must  have  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  excellence,  or  of  their  own 
power— -enormous  as,  at  that  moment,  was  the 
latter— *if  they  imagined  (as  they  seem  to  hare 
done)  that  the  font  of  being  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  to  be  accepted  as  an  undeniable  certi- 
ficate for  immaculate  integrity;  or  that  the 
assumption  of  a  -host  of  holy  epithets  to  their 
own  cause  was  sufficient  to  stamp  with  infamy 
the  virtue  of  fidelity  to  their  vanquished 
enemy's.  ''  Veritd  m  deqa  des  Fyrinm,  mm- 
songe  au  dela**;  0,  Messieurs  of  the  Congress  of 
thatday.  That  variable  standard  of  mortd  truth 
has  been  applied  to  principles  less  questionable 
than  yours.  Tour  moral  vocabulary  was  fax 
firom  being  unexc^tionable ;  and  many  a  thing 
that  passed  current  for  equity  in  the  close  con- 
clave at  Vienna  was  of  a  nature  to  receive 
another  appellation,  whan  it  got  out  into  the 
open  air  of  Europe. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Bhine.  For  the 
planting  there  of  the  Prussian  standard  in  un- 
approached  supremacy,  theie  was  a  reason  which 
did  not  i^pply  to  the  case  of  Saxon  spoliation, 
and  which  had  respect  to  neither  indemnity  nor 
reward.  It  was,  the  necessity  of  restraining 
French  ambition.  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
formed  into  one  State  for  this  purpose,  England 
being  the  promoter  of  the  imion.  The  Crerman 
Gonfoderation  was  adumbrated;  and  subse- 
quen%  filled  xap,  Bnasia  patronising  the  artists. 
Prussia,  established  in  foree  iipon  the  Bhuie, 
should,  it  was  intended,  be  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  latter,  the  coverer  in  flank  of  the  former: 
the  connecting  link  in  the  (diain  of  CentralEnio- 
pean  defenees,  the  keystone  of  IJue  aioh  upon 
which  waeegeoted&e  aatigallicwn -edifiee.   A«d 
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of  tiiat  estaUiBhment  England  and  Baaaia  were 
the  predduig  genii.  The  fear  of  one  ioe  waa 
then  common  to  both.  Each  had  an  outwork 
to  be  strengthened ;  hete,  the  Netherlands — ^the 
Germanic  body  there.  A  military  Power  emi- 
nently anaweored  the  pnrpoae.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
overweoiing  vanity  and  inordinate  swagger  of 
that  nation,  than  the  placing  of  it  in  such  a 
position  as,  t(^ether  wi&  the  magnificent  terri- 
torial endowment  it  contained,  eJevated  it  to  a 
place  among  ''  the  Great  Powers." 

''  What!''  we  hear  ezdaimed,  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  Prussia  was  not  a  "Great  Power" 
before;  and  that  she  was  then  anything  more 
than  rM^M^  to  the  rank  she  had  held?"  Lideed, 
we  do  mean  so;  and  therefore  say  so.  The 
edifice  of  the  great  Frederic  was  of  too  recent 
and  too  sudden  a  construction,  without  reference 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built,  or  to  the 
extent  of  ground  it  covered,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  monarchies  that  had  for  ages  disputed 
greatness  between  them,  or  with  an  even  already 
gigantic  Empire  of  almost  contemporaneous  ele- 
vation. There  had  been  a  Peter  in  Eussia,  who 
b^;an ;  but  there  had  been  a  Catherine  ako,  who 
continued.  Frederic  had  as  yet  had,  in  that 
sense,  no  successor.  It  took,  campaign  upon 
campaign  to  reduce  the  tenacious  might  of 
Hapburg — a  single  day  smote  the  sceptre  of 
HohenzoUem  in  thQ  dust.  Extraordinary  events 
hiad,  themselves,  elevated  Eussia  to  a  height 
above  that,  already  considerable,  which  she 
occupied  in  the  scale  of  European  arbiters; 
whilst  events  had  depressed  Prussia  much 
below  her  previous  place  therein.  Prussia, 
then,  we  repeat,  was  made  a  "Great  Power" 
in  1815;  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  regiment 
d^Hite  of  Europe,  completing  the  cabalistical 
quinquemvirate  of  presiding  potentates. 

Now,  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  object  of  those  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe,  was 
to  regulate  the  general  equilibrium.  That  those 
"august"  negociators,  those  king-making  War- 
wicla  of  diplomacy,  were  animated,  one  and 
aU  of  them,  by  the  meekest  self-denying  senti- 
ments in  their  care  for  such  regulation;  that 
none  concealed  ulterior  views  belund  that  pre- 
text, we  do  not  by  any  means  affirm ;  no  m<»e 
than  we  affirm  that  the  duty  towards  his  neigh- 
bour was  performed  to  the  utmost  by  any  one 
of  them.  But,  allowing  for  an  arriire  peiuie 
here  and  there,  an  "  aside"  or  two ;  the  collec- 
tive aim  may  fiiirly  be  stated  to  have  be^  the 
adjustment  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  deranged 
bv  the  all-recent  and  excessive  preponderance  of 
Irance — and  the  adjustment  in  such  sort  as 
should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  dan- 
ger; at  least,  that  is,  from  the  same  quarter. 
To  that  aim  and  to  that  apjn^hension  Prussia 
owes  its  promotion  and  its  position. 

But  we  think  it  could  be  shown  with  no  great 
expenditure  of  argument,  that  that  monarchy 


should  no  l<mger  be  allowed  to  oceupj,  to  tin 
fbll,  the  place  to  which  it  was  profited,  h 
the  first  place,  it  has  demerited  of  its  eoosn^ 
and  derogated  from  its  quality.    In  the  next, 
it  has  become,  for  some  of  tiie  interests  it  was 
designed  to  strengthen, — tsx  some  British  xa- 
terests — either  unavailable  or  unnecessary.   It 
was  admirably  pointed  out  in  that  renuakihlt 
despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who,  nodod^t, 
had  heard,  and  meant  to'paraphrase,  the  aphorism 
of  an  excellent  Secretaiy  of  a  Lord-lieutenant 
with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  pro- 
perty— ^tiiat  there  are  certain  obligations  attaehed 
to  the  high  rank  held  by  aState  inthe  Eim^Man 
catalogue  of  Power.     "  The  quali^  of  a  Great 
Power,"  said  that  spirited,  while  cahn  and  Iwsd, 
diplomatic  lecture,  "is  permanent:  it  caanot 
be  cast  off,  when  it  imphes  onerous  duties,  and 
resumed,  when  it  only  offiers  advantages.  Friyi- 
leges  and  duties  of  this  importance  are  abso- 
lutely correlative ;  the  one  is  inseparaUe  from 
the  other."    Such  was  the  just  rebuke  addreased 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  after  receipt  of  the 
communicated  despatch  of  M.  de  Mantenffei  to 
the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Vienna — a  despatch  im- 
surpassed  even  by  any  German  document  of  oar 
acquaintance,  for  heavy-stemed  phraseology— 
and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  that  very 
tenacious  and  by  no  means  inconostent  or  in- 
constant Majesty,  the  King  Frederic  "William 
rV.,  will,  "  with  the  utmost  tenacity  ding  to 
his  view  of  things,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it 
("that  is,  his  right  to  participate,  in  the  Con- 
rerences,  "  in  his  quality  as  a  Great  European 
Power"),  "  should  it  be  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
puted, he  will  not  shrink  from  sacnficea  and 
dangers  which  his  faithM  subjects  will  ahare  in 
with  their  well-tested  resignation  (!),  Mid  with 
the  whole  force  and  perseverance  which  arise 
from  true  patriotism"   "  But  France,"  continned 
the  French   Foreign  Minister  in  reply,  "'^ 
never  allow  that  a  Power  which  of  its  own  ft«e 
will  took  no  share  in  the  great  events  whidi  aie 
passing  in  the  world,  shall  afterwards  nuuntaiD 
a  claim  to  regulate  the  consequences  thereof.' 
No,  indeed ;  France,  nor  England  either,  aa  we 
trust.    For  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Great  Power 
in  a  society  constructed  upon  the  professed  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  forbearance,  and  modera* 
tion  .^    Who  are  the  guarantees  of  those  prin- 
ciples, if  not  the  presi£ng  States  placed  at  tii& 
head  of  the  system  both  for  their  own  mutual 
counterpoise  and  for  the  security  of  aU  the 
minor  members  ?    And  how  are  the  duties  of 
the  rest  of  those  presiding  States  fulfilled,  if  oase 
of  them  is  to  be  allowed  to  over-ride  a  weaker 
State  without  opposition?  how  will  they  thon- 
selves  be,  thenceforth,  able  to  fdlfil  adequat^y 
their  duties,  not  only  to  the  general,  hxA  \o 
their  own  individual  weal,  if  one  is  permitted 
to  increase  its  territorial  strength  to  any  formid- 
able degree  ?    We  know  that  changes  have  been 
effected  since  the  last  great  European  Bistnha- 
tion; — ^witness  the   severed   kingdom  of  the 
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Ketiierlaiids  and  the  violated  independence  of 
Graoow;  but  tlie  former  was  re-regolated  by  high 
Earopeoi  deliberations;  and  the  latter,  though 
iniqaitooB  enough  and  of  evil  example,  was  not 
a  <diange  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  endanger  the 
general  balanoe.    It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  unsay  our  distaste  for  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peaces  of '14  md' 15,  even  when  we 
admit  that  their  great  object-^the  preservation  of 
the  Balance  of  Power— has  been  answered  in  the 
tmdn.    But  again  we  ask,  who  were  the  guar- 
dians and  the  guarantees?      And  now   that 
Eun^  finds  itseJf  in  fiice  of  the  mostdaiingand 
amlHtious  attempt  that  has  been  made,  to  un- 
settle that  counterpoise— an  attempt  made  by  one 
of  its  supposed  conservators— who  is  the  first, 
the  only  one,  of  the  co-custodients,  that  deserts 
his  duty;  that  would  fain  stand  aloof  to  watch 
the  onirent  of  the  contest ;  perhapsto  declare,  at 
a  more  fiivourable  moment,  for  the  aggressor ;  at 
all  events,  to  step  in  at  the  end  ''to regulate  the 
eonaequences"  ?    It  is  an  old  id^  of  Prussian 
politics  (as  old,  that  is,  as  the  great  Monarch  of 
the^  House)  that  that  State  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  as  well  as 
that  of  Germany.    But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  interpretation  of  that  maxim  upon  its  first 
adoption  in  the  Councils  of  Berlin,  it  is  but  too 
plain  that  the  mode  of  its  application  in  the 
present  day  would  be  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
the  former  by  aiding  in  the  exorbitant  extension 
<^  Rossian  rule  or  izdiuence,  and,  imder  cover  of 
iuirig^ues  fomented  on  the  occasion  among  its 
eonfidderate  German  States,  to  secure  to  itself  the 
preponderance  in  the  latter.    The  spirit  of  **ls 
nommi  Sinn**  would  seem  to  have  migrated  into 
PniBsian  counsellors;  for  that  "regenerator"  of 
Ms  country,  withhispatriotismmatiuedat  St.Pe- 
tersburg,  in  his  zeal  to  uprear  it  as  a  formidable 
foe  to  I^nuice,  would  assuredly  have  finished  by 
attaching  it  as  a  ministrant  to  Muscovy. 

Ho !  Prussia  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place 
Among  the  Presidential  Powers.    It  has  morally 
abdicated  its  right,  while  verbally  asserting  its 
daim.    It  hasfidtered  in  its  duties  as  a  co- 
goazdian  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  by  hesitating 
to  repress  the  attempt  to  disturb  that  balance ; 
it  has  violated  the  honourable  understanding  of 
its  character  by  conniving  at  the  ambition  of  the 
Great  Aggressor ;  and  that,  too,  for  ambitious  ends 
of  its  own — ^themselves  incompatible  with  its  qua- 
lity o£  a  custosof  European  equipoise — ^in  the  hope 
to  compass  them  amidst  the  general  disarrange-  < 
ment.*    This  it  has  done :  for  this  we  declare  it 
traitor  to  the  laws  of  its  existence;— for  this, 
did    the  decision  depend  upon  (mr  word,  we 
woold  pronounce  to-morrow  that — ^in  one  p(»r- 
tian.  of  its  actual  dominions  at  all  events — '*  the 
Souse  of  HohenzoUem  has  ceased  to  reign." 

•  ir  Jmy  one  win  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
Vol.  IT.  of  the  Por^M),  he  will  see  rather  an  acate  rag- 
^mtSon,  that  aomething  of  this  sort  was  meditated  long 
i^po  liy  Frnam,  in  yiew  of  an  attempt  bj  Eosaia  upon 
tba  Ottoman  dominioDfl. 


Another  point  of  view.— Prussia,  as  consti- 
tuted in  1815,  is,  we  apprehend,  for  British  in- 
terests no  longer  available ;  or,  even  if  it  be  so, 
no  longer  necessary.  We  will  frankly  confess 
that  it  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  both  for  the 
credit  and  advantage  of  Western  Europe 
(including  ourselves)  when  the  truth  of  £e 
latter  assertion  shall  be  recognised.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  hail  the  dav  when  English 
statesmen  shall  candidly  and  corually  admit  that 
the  need  of  an  Occidental— of  a  CSs-Rhenane- 
Prussia,  has  passed  away.  Other  and  better 
feelings  are,  we  trust,  producing  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  case :  events  are  in  favour  of  its 
encouragement.  The  erewhile  need  is  now 
displaced — ^transferred  elsewhere.  What  was  it 
that  generated  that  hideous  excrescence  on  the 
map  of  Europe — ^that  formed  that,  as  it  therein 
stands,  absurd  and  unsightly  kingdom  ?  What, 
we  ask  again,  brought  those  '*  Cossacks  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe  **  down  in  broad  sovereignty 
upon  the  Bhine  and  the  Moselle — what  but  the 
fear  of  France  ?  or  call  it  jealousy,  if  you  will 
— ^fear  (x  jealousy,,  unfeignedly  felt  by  England ; 
felt,  but  still  more  feigned,  to  exaggeration,  by 
Eussia;  who,  with  eves  ever  fixed  upon  her 
traditi<mal  aims,  calculated  with  her  accustomed 
sagadtv  upon  the  excellent  material  which  the 
antigallican  apprehensions  of  Europe  would 
afford  her  to  work  upon,  for  the  bel^  prose- 
oution  of  her  own  separate  projects.  But  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  be 
not  already  come,  when  this  fear  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  may  be  renounced : 
as,  unquestionably,  the  time  has  anived  when 
another  gigantic  ambition  flings  its  menacing 
shadow  over  Europe.  We  say,  "may  be  re- 
nounced,'' with  safety: — ^we  might  also  say 
"  should  be  renounced,"  by  policy.  We  are  of 
those  (deride  who  will)  who  are  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  the 
kindly  feelings  entertained  towards  us  by  those 
whom  our  fathers,  for  generations,  have  com- 
bated by  land  and  sea :  and  consequently,  that, 
those  sentiments  being  redprocated  by  us,  an 
increase  of  territory  and  power  acquired  by  our 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  would  not  be  used 
by  him  to  our  detriment  Politics,  undoubtedly, 
are  a  science  of  which  prudence  is  a  most  im- 
portant element;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  exclude  smtiment  so 
completely  from  their  domain,  as  to  mistrust  the 
influence  of  graciousness,  conciliation,  and  gene- 
rosity. Upon  a  noble  nation,  as  upon  a  noUe- 
souled  individual,  the  effect  of  an  open-hearted, 
open-handed  coo^dence  cannot  be  lost.  And 
with  such  un  appreciation  of  that  people  with 
whom  our  own  is  now  in  close  alliance,  we,  for  our 
parts,  should  be  unwilling  to  see  a  compromise 
of  safety  fo;r  Great  Britun  in  a  liberal  r^un« 
ciation  of  its  opposition  to  an  extension  of  French 
territory,  in  a  bold  and  confldent  concession  (as 
&r  as  tTtf  are  concerned)  to  that  great  country  of 
that  object  of  her  desires  from  whjLdi  we  hitiiertQ 
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haw  not beaPflti^liyiittfariiineatBl mini 
lt6(P— briefly,  of  iSb»  CiihJUienane  proTincee  of 
Phisaa.  By  policy,  too,  iiFe  hold  soeh  oesBation  of 
oppo8iiioDOBoiirp(urttobeTe<Mmimendable.  While 
1^  oonrse  mighty  m  our  opinion^  be  adopted 
-wiih  safety;  a^oontrary  line  of  oooduot  would,  it 
seema  to  tuiy  be  attended  with  peiil — ^peduipa,  an 
early  peril  to  onr  good  relationa;  certainly,  a 
great  erentual  peril,  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  iiK^eaae  of  power  if  acqoired  in 
onr  de^ite*  Better  at  onoe,  we  say,  seal 
onr  Mestdsbip  with  France— seal  it  now  and 
for  generations  to  oome,  by  a  firaiik  withdrawal 
of  all  ittterdiotian  firom  w — nay,  by  a  cordial 
co-q^eration,  if  need  be,  in  the  a^tednment  for 
her  of  what  she  comets  most, — of  what  we,  more 
than  any  exospt  the  aotoal  possessom  of  it,  ha;ipe 
denied,  do  ^ny,  and  are  supposed  to  be  inte- 
rested in  always  denying  her.  Better  fsr^  raise 
the  interdict  of  England  upon  that  acquisition, 
than  allow  it  te  sabsbt  as  a  rankling  wste  in  the 
sanity  of  our  relations'— as  a  bi<^;er  drop  in  the 
cup  of  cordiality.  So  long  as  British  prohibition 
rests  upon  the  extension  of  the  [French  fkrontier, 
BO  long  will  ^A^  alliance  be  imperfect  and  in- 
secore ;  so  long  will  it  be  a  periclitating  state  of 
things.  A  germ  of  disnnion  wiU  always  re- 
main between  those  whose  constant  union 
would  be  a  blessing  to  themselves ; — a  tw 
et  unUahtle  sefnper  will  be  that  amity  whose 
steadfastness  would  be  a  safeguard  to  civi 
lisation. 

Our  readers  will  permit  us  to  press  the  matter 
more  home.  It  may  be  humiHating  to  British 
pride  to  hear  the  truth ;  but  these  are  not  the 
days  to  hug  ourselves  with  illusions :  to  press, 
we  say,  the  matter  more  home, — ^what  if  France, 
this  Fi:unce  whom  we  prohibit,  should  choose  to 
mock  at  our  prohibition, — what  then?  Aye, 
what !  Should  the  Camp  of  Boulogne  be  trans- 
ferred, as  has  been  reported,  to  Metz ;  should 
100,000  French  taroops  march  upon  the  Ehine, 
as  has,  also,  been  intimated;  wiU  any  Bold 
Briton  be  bold  enough  to  teU  us  that  we  could 
oontribute  anything  to  arrest  their  success? 
Even  if  so,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  all3ring  our- 
selves against  our  ally — and  allying  ourselves 
to  whom?  To  the  conspirator  with  our 
enemy !  Are  we  to  be  the  Mends  of  France — 
or  rather,  are  we  to  have  France  for  our  Mend 
in  the  Euxine,  while  we  are  her  foe  upon  the 
Bhine  ?  Shall  we  coerce  the  Czar's  aooomplice 
on  ^e  Niemen,  and  caress  him  on  the  Moselle  ? 
Let  us  not  be  told  of  the  Treaty  by  which  ike 
parties  allying  themselves  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sultan  bound  themselveB  to  abnegation  of 
all  territorial  aggrandisement.  We  know  what 
treaties  are,  and  of  what  foice  their  motal  obli- 
gations. And  if  thai  is  the  only  bamer  we 
could  interpose  to  Frenoh  advance  to  the  Ehine, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vaunted  "  Mord  des 
hmmeB  tPJSUUtkh  JF^^anoe^"  by  which  they  were 
to  arrive  at  the  Hhenish  frontier,  has  really  been 
hit  upon;  HkdM  it  was  a  shrewd  and  a  subtle 


seeretf  ihattiieylHivo  sucooMled  in^hHspow 
(notto  saypaa3dy8mg)ih»aotion»of thes«M 
collateral  opponent;  We  nulliAii fab kisiflitf; 
have  ^aoed  him  in  a  pontion  when  he  mmt 
either  promote,  iu  a-greater  or  lass  degtee,  itt 
object  of  his  etewhile  opposition^  or  lenooMt 
the  hope  of  arrsrting  the  aml^tion  of  iha  Cten. 
For  tins  is  the  dilemma ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  ik 
must  come  to  this.    Th^ara  two^andlmttwt 
Powers  in  Sioope  whom  vra  hanre  any  rei8« 
to  dread.    Once  suppose  an  i^iance  betwMi 
those   two   fer    compassing    their    le^edtve 
obf  eotB>  and  fo^'— it  is  no  use  disguising  itr-m 
are   unable  to  prevent  their  aooompJirimMSit 
It  must  be  evid^it  now,  we  imagine^  ewn 
to  the  sturdiest   believer    in   the  mig^t  eA 
resources  of  our  country,  that  we  cannot  hope  t& 
impose  Hmiteto  one  of  tiioee  Fowenwithowtiii 
aid  of  ^be  other.    But  to  secure  their  dirion 
we  must  attach  one  of  them  to  ourselves;  ad 
the  attachment,  whatever  may  be  its  pvamt 
fervour,    or    whatever   accidental  ooncmrsnoe 
may  have  brought  the  one  to^ither  m^  ow$tka 
into  collision  with  the  other ;  the  attadunent,  it 
mu^jb  be  allowed,  is  not  likely  to  be  oomeBlei 
by  a  persbtent  rduetance  of  one  party  to  leoidB 
to  the  f&vourite  wishes  of  ite  ooitfedeiate.   Ve 
mu6t>  we  affirm,  attadi  firmly  and  permaDfiotfy 
to  ourselves  one  of  ihe  only  two  Powers  itm 
whom  we  have  anything  to  fear;  p«rmaii«tiy 
and  firmly ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  be  iJble  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other  in  tam.    Itweuld 
be  presumptuous  folly  to  count  upon  the  ereots 
of  the  world  taking  such  a  course  as  ehaald 
leave  open  to  us^  at  repeated  crises,  that  reeeom; 
and  even  could  that  be  the  case,  the  freqwnt 
r^etition  of  such  attempt  would  in  itself  tend 
to  impair  ite  chances  of  execution;  and  tend, 
too,  as  much  as  evente  themselves,  probably,  to 
unite  in  common  hostility  to  us  those  upoo 
whom  it  had  been  successively,  and  so  oftai, 
tried. 

Of  all  the  conjunctures,  which,  for  tl»  lai^ 
forty  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  BdtiA 
stetesmen  to  prevent,  the  first  in  magnitude  iB 
the  alliance  of  Franoe  and  Bussia.    Oifcoffi- 
stances  have  more    than  onc^   favoured  thit 
policy.     Had  Charles  X.  maifitained  Imm 
upon  the  throne,  a  close  politioal  alliance  of  tk 
Bourbons  was  probable  with  those  whose  fiunfly 
alliance  they  had  disdained.*      This  country 
could  not  possibly  enforce  ite  views  against  sadi 
a  conjunction ;  we  fear  it  ought  prove  miaUe 
to  defend  some  of  ite  best  intereste.    Hithoto 
our  own  skill  and  address*— aad,  let  us  own  it^ 
our  good  fortune — ^have  averted  that  dsngv* 
But  the  day  might  arrive,  that  should  take  as  a^ 
unawares,  and  when  our  fortune  diould  desert 
us ;  a  day,  when  we  could  no  koger  enlist  one 
of  those  mighty  nations  in  opposition  to  tte 
other;  when  each  might  judge  to  find  ilB  >f' 
count  rather  in  the  allianee  of  ihe  othgc,  thflPJg 


*  A  Rtwaan  wife  waa  declined  for  the  Wkc  of  Bern, 
as  not  being  « tFattez  bonne  makonj^ 
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tiM  ot  the  oomtrf  wlacfa  had  rested  itself,  al- 
ternately, upon  both;  but  in  whose  aUianee 
neither  had  attained  its  ends.  Of  that  day  let 
US  beware.  We  hare  now  an  ooeasion^  an  op- 
p(ffhimty,  to  avert  its  arrival,  to  destroy  i^e 
possibility  of  it.  By  fixing  ihe  fiiendship  of 
one  of  the  two  Powers, — a  present  Mend,  but  a 
possSitle  toe — ^we  seoure  its  nnfaitiiig  aid  against 
the  other,  now  at  once  ite  riyal  and  our  own. 
We  may  render  an  alHanoe  between  France  and 
Bnsaia  a  thing  impossible.    The  means  to  con- 


firm tho^  Mend  te  ns  ai>e  now  pve^ented^  by  a 
ooncurrenee  of  cironmstanoes : — ^they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  means  of  pnnidiing  the  tmiter 
to  his  duties;  they  are  coincidental  witit  tha 
displacem^t  of  the  seat  of  danger.  In  other 
words,  we  may  consent,  fi>r  our  part,  to  the  an- 
nexation by  France  of  certain  territory  swayed 
by  the  House  of  Brandenburg;  we  may  see 
without  fear,  and  oertainly  witiiout  regret — 
nay,  we  nuty,  if  need  be,  co-operate  in — the  eixr 
pulsion  of  rrussia  &om  this  side  Shine. 
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Mt  BEijftTAiT — ^Is  it  fact  or  fency  that  we  have 
had  latterly  a  somewhat  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  metaphysical  books  published,  war  and 
general dulness  in  Hterature  notwithstanding? 
I  think  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  that  will  aggravate 
M.  Comte;  the  attempts  to  popularise  whose 
"  doctrine"  seem  only  to  have  put  our  fellows 
on  their  mettle.  He  may  well  look  out  for  a 
successor,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  good 
time  coming  for  Positivism  is  "not  yet!"  I 
only  wish  that  my  present  task  had  found  me  in 
better  health,  with  more  freedom  £rom  distrac- 
tion, and  with  hu^r  magazine-space  at  command. 
Kir.  Bailey  is  perhaps  the  keenest  and  most  ro- 
bust thinker  we  have ;  and  the  range  of  topics 
in  these  250  pages  is  very  great  indeed.  So  that 
I  tremble  and  quake  a  little,  when  I  sit  down  to 
have  a  look  at  them,  with  a  stuffed  influenza  upon 
me,  and  arrears  of  work  staring  me  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
fann  of  treatment  in  philosophical  discussionB  is 
pretty  indifferent, — that  with  equal  pains  the 
substantial  "  method"  of  a  thinker  -wiii  be  the 
same,  whether  he  think  in  dialogue  like  Home 
Tooke,  in  Essays  like  Hume,  or  in  Letters  like 
— ^Bailey.  And  to  a  mind  like  his,  there  must 
be  a  pecaliar  charm  in  that  epistolary  form 
wbich  allows  of  throwing  technicality  and  ex 
eathedrd  shamming  overboard,  and  lunging  right 
and  left  as  the  daemon  bids.  I,  for  one,  heartily 
tbank  Mr.  Bailey  for  a  weighty  work  whose 
weight  does  not  depend  upon  lead,  and  only  cry 
O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

X  also  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey  when  he  makes 
the  appropriate  reflection, — appropriate,  in  oom- 
menmug  a  task  professedly  des&uctive  as  to 
mnch  ^t  his  predecessors  have  done, — that 
"  the  manifestation  of  ability  is  not  to  be  mea- 
Boved  by  the  pennanenoe  of  its  re(mlte,''-^that 
the  gpreatest  nnnds  have  reared  fabrics  predes* 
tznad  to  decay.  When  he  says  that  "former 
ages,  remote  or  recent,  enjoyed,  to  sa^  the  least, 
no  aaperiarity  over  the  present^  in  pomi  of  neer- 
to  the  Bubjeot,  or  hi  <m^  other  ima^maUe 
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tray,"  I  must  not  be  thought  captious,  if  I  in- 
trude the  remark  that  I  think  there  torn  an  ad- 
vantaged—one-sided, if  you  will,— 'in  the  babii 
of  mental  concentration  which  especially  chi^ 
racterised  the  days  of  few  books  and  stem  stur 
dents,  before  E^p^ment  was  out  of  long  clotbei9», 
when  it  might  be  said  of  wise  men  aa  of  Don 
Juan's  mother — 

Thwr  fkvoorite  virtue  wai  iimf^appUeaikm  ; 
Their  faYOurite  sdeiice  was  the  mathematicaL 

Mr.  Bailey  says  his  design  is  '*  not  to  produce 
exclusively  something  novel  and  unheard-of,  but 
to  select  from  a  wide  range  of  speculation  maoh 
views  as  are  least  likely  to  have  been  b^re 
presented  to  the  student  of  philosophy ;  "  but  he 
is  aware  that  he  **  shall  of  necessity  come  i»to 
firequent  collision  with  ihe  doctrines  of  pre- 
cedmg  philosophers,"  and  expects  some  of  his 
"  positions  will  be  keenly  contested."  Of  course, 
— and  I  am  not  going  to  pay  him  or  you  tiie 
bad  compliment  of  suppressing  my  own  dissent 
from  anytiiing  he  advances,  which  indeed  would 
be  to  deprive  what  I  may  say  of  all  possible 
interest  and  use  at  the  same  time. 

I  find  that  much  of  Mr.  Bailey's  book  i^ 
(necessarily)  critical,  and  only  mediately  philo- 
sophical ;  for  instance,  the  chapters  on  Personi- 
fication of  the  Faculties,  Figurative  Language 
in  Philosophical  Inquiries,  Imaginary  Mental 
Transactions,  The  alleged  Faculties  of  Beasea 
and  Understanding,  Ambiguity  of  certain  Terms, 
and  the  six  or  seven  chaptcNrs  on  Theories  of 
Perception,  including  Looke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Brown,  Hobbes,  D*  Alembert,  Stewart,  and  Kant. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  tiiese  headings,  that  Mr. 
Bailey  attacks  the  current  terminology  of  meta- 
physicians, and  that  he  attaches  great  importance 
to  this  part  of  his  business, — ^I  venture  to  add, 
too  much  importance.  Spurdieim  and  his  sao- 
cessors  have  condemned,  and  Ihat  with  great 
force  and  deamess,  as  Mr.  Bailey  does,  the 
dealing  with  mode9  of  offtum  such  as  Attention^ 
Conception,  Abstraction,  as  if  Itiey  were  faoul- 
ties>  and  have  exposed  the  confusion  which  has 
ensued  in  philosophioal  inquiries  frxmi  this  error ; 
but  the  phieiMdogists,  fi>r  all  that,  treat  the 
human  mmd  as  a,  oongeries  of  faeultiea  to  be 
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separatoly  spoken  of  and  analysed.    Mr.  Bailey 
throws  the  ''faculty''  business  to  the  winds 
altogether,  and  maintains  that  the  only  facts 
revealed  to  us  by  consciousness  are  that  there  is 
A  Mur,  who  perceiyes,  conceives,  feels,  discerns, 
reasons.    If  I  understand  the  moderate  phre- 
nologists,—  men  like  Mr,  Charles  Bray,   the 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  Necessity,  and  Mr. 
Luke    Burke,  —  they    will   gladly  admit   the 
value  of  this,  as  a  starting-point  in  psycho- 
logical investigation.      To  b^s^  simply  with 
Min  perceiving,  feeling,  combining,  and  classify 
tacts  to  be  generalised  upon,  can  lead  to  no 
error,  and  does  lead  to  a  proper  field  of  obser- 
vation independent  of  their  doctrine.    For  the 
discussion  of  modes  of  action,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  mind  is  a  multiple  or  a  unit,  because 
it  will  be  found  that  what  may  be  truly  predicated 
of  the  man,  niay  be  predicated  of  any  particular 
faculty.     Still,  while  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bailey's 
labours,  and  think  that,  of  course,  our  expressions 
should  assume  as  little  that  is  unproved  as  pos- 
sible, I  fimcy  both  he  and  the  phrenologists  attech 
too  much  consequence  to  this  affidr  of  phraseology. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the 
statement  Man  perceives  and  the  statement  Man 
has  the  facuUy  {or  power,  or  capa&ity)  of  percep- 
tion is  so  vital  as  he  and  Spurzheim  would  have 
me  believe  ^  or  that  it  has  produced  more  than 
casual  and  transient  error.    It  seems  rather  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  to  devote 
thirty  pages  to  the  business  of  showing  up  meta- 
physical writers  who  have  been  a  little  profuse 
in  theijr  employment  of  forms  of  speech  which, 
upon  Mr.  Bailey's  own  showing,  are  convertible 
without  any  very  terrible  intermediate  process 
into  others  more  direct.    I  say,  on  Mr.  Bailey's 
own  showing.    Upon  page  23,  in  the  chapter  on 
''Personification  of  the  Faculties,"  he  quotes, 
with  disapproval  the   sentence — "Our  senses 
inform  us  of  th«  existence  of  certain  sensible 
qualities ;  our  reason  tells  us  that  these  qualities 
must  be  qualities  of  something;"  adding — "If 
it  be  alleged  that  the  organs  of  the  senses  iire 
meant,  the  matter  would  not  be  greatiy  bettered ; 
for  that  would  be  something  like  saying  that  for 
an  object  seen  through  a  window,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  glass."  Upon  page  26,  he  objects 
atrongly  to  some  language  of  Cousin,  which  I 
humbly  submit  is  quite  imexceptionable — "  The 
senses  attest  the'  eiustenoe  of  concrete  quantities 
and  bodies;    consciousness,  the  internal  sense, 
attests  the  presence  of  a  succession  of  thoughts, 
and  of  all  the  phenomena  which  pertains  to  per- 
sonal identity."    Then,  upon  page  61,  he  says 
himself — "  Through  the  organs  of  sense  we  per- 
ceive objects  to  be  external  and  different  from 
ourselves,  the  percipient  beings;"  and— "We 
have  emotions  purely  internal,"  &c.  &c.     My 
taste  may  be  perverse,  but  without  thinking 


there  is  any  Terence  worth  a  yard  of  talk 
between  Cousin  and  Bailey,  I  confess  I  prefer 
Cousin.  The  phraseology  which  Mr.  JBailey  so 
strongly  objects  to  is  thcnatural,not  to  sayneoessary, 


result  of  a  man*s  talking  of  himself  asifhmn 
an  external  object  of  investigation,  Mr.  Ballej'B 
quarrel  with  Kant  has  more  pith  in  it;  bat 
even  that  matter  lies  in  a  nutidiell— Kant  was 
a  German,  and  a  muddling,  fanatical  methodiser, 
whose  self-invented  tirouser-susp^ders  were  said 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Ptolemaic  syBtem  of 
the  heavens.  If  he  chose  to  egress  Iub  sense 
of  the  difference  between  ideas  which  are  neces- 
sary, absolute,  and  universal,  and  tiioee  which 
we  derive  from  experience,  by  setting  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  tiie  Eeason  and  Ihe  Under- 
standing, I  think  he  was  welcome,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  oblige  him  by  taking  those 
words  pro,  tern,  in  any  sense  he  likes  to  put 
upon  them.  That  his  way  of  putting  the  thing 
was  acceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  events 
have  proved;  and  Coleridge  was  not  quite  an 
ass,  if  his  magnus  Apollo  was  a  fussy  cate- 
gorist. 

While  I  am  on  this  tack,  I  must  say  thati 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey,  when  he  calls 
Cousin's  "  '  Impersonality  of  Reason  *  a  strange 
metaphysical  crotchet."  If  "the  necessary  tratis 
which  we  find  in  our  consciousness  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us  as  merely  relative  to  our  minds  or 
to  those  of  our  fellow-men  ";  if  they  "  appear  as 
universal  truths,  truths  for  all  possible  intelli- 
gences, to  the  Divine  intelligence  as  much  as  to 
us,  but  no  more  than  to  us ;  truths  which  no 
will  in  the  universe  can  make,  deny,  orinodify"; 
if  it  is  only  in  an  act  of  voluntary  reflection  that 
they  become  blended  with  the  individual  or  per- 
sonal element  in  consciousness — ^it  is  not,  to  my 
mental  vision,  "  a  strange  crotchet,"  but  a  tru- 
ism, that  "  Beason  is  absolute  in  its  essence,  and 
one  with  the  eternal  and  divine  reason."  1 
am  not  half  pleased  with  Mr.  Bailey  for  say- 
ing Cousin  writes  "jargon,"  when  he  only  writes 
like  a  Prenchman.  Cousin  is  a  very  pMticular 
friend  of  mine.  Some  years  ago,  I  fancied  my- 
self the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  idea  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  looked  forward  to  bursting 
upon  the  world  with  my  revelation  in  due  time 
— ^but  I  found  the  great  Eclectic  had  been  he- 
fore  hand  with  me,  and  I  made  that  discoT^ 
with  much  more  pleasure  i^an  pain,  I  assure 
you.  I  had  excogitated  for  myself  the  substance 
of  Cousin's  views;*  I  have  looked  at  them  on 
all  sides  a  thousand  times  over,  since  he  hdped 
me  to  see  them  in  a  clearer  Hght ;  I  have  not 
found  any  reason  to  modify  them,  and  could  as 


*  At  aboat  the  same  time  that  I  was  making  the  pBS- 
sage  from  psychology  to  ontdogy  by  the  same  rooto  ai 
Omuin,  without  knowing  it,  I  had  stamUed,  in  nmiltf 
ignorance  of  having  b^  anticipate^  upon  Carljle's 
doctrine  in  the  "  Esoiy  on  Characteristics/' — that  s^- 
taneousness  is  the  characteristic  of  perfect  or  right  aetioo, 
and  thooght  I  was  going  to  startle  the  oniverse  by  my 
diaoorery  and  its  consequences.  It  was  with  surprise 
that  I  first  learned  this  was  Carlylfl's  doctanne,  by  bwnMj 
it  coQtradioted—4t  seemed  to  me  kea  a  thing  tobspcored 
than  an  axiom  from  which  to  start  in  profing  other 
things. 
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6000  tiiink  of  modifying  mj  perception''^  that 
two  and  two  make  fonr,  upon  nirther  investiga- 
tioD. 

The  astonishing  differences  which  separate 
acate  and  powerful  minds  occupied  in  psycho- 
logical inyestigations  never  receiyed  a    more 
strildiig  illustration  than  in  what  I  am  going  to 
mention.      ''The  proper  method/'    says  Mr. 
Bmley,  with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  style 
which  characterise  his  writing, — ''the  proper 
method  of  investigating  the  flE^cts  of  conscious- 
nesa  can  surely  be  no  other  than  that  which  is 
pnrsoed  in  physical  inquiry.     Phenomena  are  to 
be  observed,  discriminated,  and  classified^  and 
general  laws  to  be  inferred  from  them.''    Most 
assuredly;    notiiing  can  be  more  obvious,  or 
better  said,  and  CTousin  is  only  08  plain  and  as 
aathoritative  as  Bailey.    Psychology,  says  the 
Prenchman,  is,  equally  with  physics,  a  science 
of  hcts — ^in  physics,  the  fEU3ts  are  given  by  the 
external  senses ;  in  psychology  by  consciousness, 
the  internal  sense ; — ^ti^e  inductive  method  is  to 
be  applied  in  both  cases,  and  its  application 
goven^  by  the  same  general  rules.    Here  is  a 
peifidct  agreement  as  to  Method,  between  two 
great  thinkers, — ^for  I  unhesitatingly  call  Mr. 
Bailay  a  great  thinker,^-one  of  whom  says  the 
other  sometimes  writes  "jargon."    But  inune- 
diately,  a  great  gulf  fixes  itself  between  these 
twain.    For  says  Mi,  Bailey,  causing  my  hair 
to  stand  on  end — 

"  We  do  not  both  perceive,  remember,  reason, 
rejoice, — and  feel  conscious  of  perceiving,  remem- 
bering, reasoning,  and  rejoicing ;  or  rather  these 
\)hrase8  do  not  designate  separate  acts  or  states : 
i^t)eiving  is  one  state  or  mode  of  consciousness, 
inembenng;  is  another,  reasoning  is  another,  f 
Vncing  is    another.     The  contrary  of  this  is 

tprtheless  frequentiy  asserted *' 

^ould  tliink  it  was,  and  almost  always  im- 

\X     "Aj3  for  example,  by  Dr.  Eeid,  and 

\ recently  by  M.  Cousin,  who  says,  'It  is 

1^  consciousness  that  we  feel,  or  will,  or 

*  but  it  is  by  it  we  know  that  we  do  aU 

lEnly  observation  I  should  have  addressed 

)WB  Beid  and  Cousin  upon  this  point 

lave    been — Gentiemen,   don't    trouble 

^  to  say  obvious  things — we  are  aware 

\B  and  feel  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to 

Vmne^  t     '  we  see  and  feel.    But  Mr.  Bailey 

continu      1^ 


*  Mr.  B«Oey,  1  bdieve,  would  saj  be  discerns  (not 
percares)  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

t  Mr.  Bailey  quaireU  with  Dooald  Stewart  for  speak- 
ing of  **  notions  presented  to  our  tnoughte."  It  certainly 
)>trikes  me  that  1  have  seen  clearer  propositions  than  Mr. 
Bailey's  here — ^'Beasoniog  is  a  state  or  mode  of  oon* 


X  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  idea  of  oonsdoDsness  is  iden- 
tieal  with  Mr.  Bailey's;  bat  it  has  always  surprised  me, 
as  it  has  surprised  others,  how  the  oondition  of  a  fact 
coold  oofne  to  bo  eonfoonded  with  the  fiurt  itself. 


**  Whidi  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  by  con- 
seiousness  we  know  that  we  are  conscious.'^ 

*^  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me !'' 
— troubles  me  only  for  a  moment  however, — 
for,  like  Warren  Hastings  impeached,  I  **  look 
within" ;  besides  remembering  the  etymology 
of  the  word  {oon'Seire,  to  know- with,  to  be 
privy  to), — and  I  am  forthwith  consoled.  For 
upon  rigid  introspection,  I  find  I  possess  what 
is  well  called  "  an  internal  sense,  as  an  irre- 
movable great  fact.  I  find  I  have,  quite  apart 
from  any  act  of  recollection,  a  continuous  per- 
ception, vision,  knowledge,  eonsciatUMss,  of  my- 
setf,  the  living,  feeling,  thinking  agent — a  con- 
sciousness which  is  probably  the  turning-point 
between  intelligent,  and  merely  instinctive  or 
automatic  lifB — ^in  which  inheres  that  personal 
identity  which  is  the  basis  of  responsibility.  I 
know  there  is  an  awkwardness,  if  you  will  a 
''jargon,"  about  this  statement,  especially  so  far 
as  personal  identity  is  concerned,  but  I  reject 
the  blame  for  this.  Consciousness  is  the  proper, 
simple  word  attaching  to  the  idea — and  I  have 
consciousness^  or  /  am  conscious,  expresses  the 
thing  I  mean  better  than  any  periphrasis  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Bailey  says  there  is  only  percep- 
tion, feeling,  reasoning.  I  say  there  is  besides 
in  a  reasoning  being  a  continuous  state  of  being 
aware  of  perceiving,  feeling,  reasoning.  And 
here,  in  the  words  of  Butler,  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  "  we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it 
is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
those  perceptions  whose  truth  wo  can  no  other- 
wise prove  than  by  perceptions  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  with  them ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  proved  than  by  the  use  or  means  of 
those  very  suspected  Acuities  themselves." — 
One  remark  let  me  add.  On  page  239,  you 
will  find  what  Mr.  Bailey  calls  an  "extra- 
ordinary and  startling  position,"^m  Sir  Graves 
Chauncy  Haughton  (whom  he  quotes  with  a 
good  deal  of  praise),  concerning  "  Beason,"  a 
position  of  which  the  promised  "  evidence"  has 
never  been  produced,  because  Sir  Graves  died. 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  mysterious 
d(^ma  of  Sir  Graves  was  some  o£Gahoot  from  the 
idea  that  '*  consciousness"  (in  my  sense  of  the 
word)  is  the  turning-point  between  reason  an^ 
instinct?  I  did  not  know  Sir  Graves,  befoj^ 
Mr.  Buley  introduced  me  to  him,  but  I  am  glr^ 
to  have  met  the  gentleman,  because  it  is  sat^' 
factory  to  know  a  man  who  has  discovered  t^^^ 
in  his  theory  of  human  nature,  Butler  has  P^ 
"  deluded  by  the  poor  fallacy  of  personiC^^i" 
an  abstract  term,  and  thus  ascribing  to  it  S^ 
rally  the  qualities  of  an  agent."  Is  it  possibC 
that  any  one  should  think  Butler  was  so  '*  de- 
luded? "  Mr.  Bailey  says  Sir  Graves  is  discour- 
teous ;  I  beg  to  add — and  idiotic.  See  pp.  236, 
et  seq, 

Mr.  Bailey's  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  is  as  below.  Or  rather,  I  quote 
below  <me  variety  of  the  difiSerent  classifioationfl 
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wbkiti  he  tStinks  might  be  adopted, — ^the  variety 

whioli,  I  think  with  him,  wiH  be  generally 

preferred:— 

Qkctb  L  JBiet6mal  operoHam  and  <^fhetion$. 

Qvma  I.  IPeroAwixtg  through  the  orgaDB  of 


IL  BodUy 

ObdbsIL  iMidmal  MTotiimg  and  cffeetioM. 
OeniitL  C^oeiving. 

^ledeB  L  Coaoaving  without  indi- 
▼idiial  reoognition. 
2i  BoBMrnbtriiig;  or  oon- 
oeiviBg  with  in^iddnal 
reoognitioD. 
3.  Imagining;  orcono^nng 
in  a  vaned  order. 
Qenns  II.  Diaceming. 
ni.  Believing. 

Spociea  ll  B^eving  on  evidfi&oe. 
2.  Believing  without  evi- 
dence. 
lY.  Beaaoaing. 

1.  Contingent. 

2.  Demonstrative, 
y.  Bmotions. 

VI.  Wiling. 

1.  Willing    hodily    move- 

ments. 

2.  Willing   mental  opera- 

tions. 
The  chief  adyantage  of  this  classifLcation  over 
the  one  which  Mr.  Bailey  personally  prefers  is 
that  it  more  distinctly  draws  the  line  between 
Fereeivinff  and    Ditioemingf — a    line  which  I 
think  witii  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  useful  one.     In  the 
earlier  of  the  two  classifications.  Discerning  is 
the  first  Genus  of  the  Order  Intellectual  Opera- 
ti(ms,  and  is  subdivided  into  Discerning  through 
the  Organs  of  Sense,  or  Perceiving ;  and  Dis- 
cerning in  all  other  cases^  f.^.,  where  the  organs 
of  the  senses  are  not  concerned.     Mr.  B^ey 
hesitates,  as  well  he  may  (though  his  reasons 
and  mine  are  different),  about  making  a  heading 
for  heliemng  without  evid&nce;    but   I    think, 
besides,  the  classification  (either  of  the  two)  is 
imperfect  on  the  one  hand,  or  redundant  on  the 
other.     I  do  not  see  the  fim  of  a  separate  genus 
each  for  discerning,  believing,  and  reasoning. 
Belief  I  take  to  be  assMt  simultaneous  with, 
i  and  indistinguishable  from,  a  process  of  reason- 
ic  ing  carried  on  in  the  mind,  more  or  less  pro- 
evlonged,  more  or  less  accurate.     Reasoning  is  a 
fltneries  of   discemings,   each   single    discerning 
huHnked  to  the  one  that  follows  by  the  idea  of 
^(SDhnsequenee^     Eeasoning    is   discerning    conse- 
and  ence ;  Belief  assent  upon  discerning.     When 
attest  Bailey  states  that  a  "  reason  why  the  dif- 
and  oiuce  between  belief  upon  evidence  and  (what 
sonal  liUs)  belief  without  evidence  should  not  becon- 
him/H^!red  generic,  may  be  found  in  Ihe  fieiot  that  it 
__^..>^  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  retain  his  belief  in 
a  eonchisien  after  having  forgotten  the  premises, 
and  even  that  he  ever  had  any  premises  before 
him'* — he  states  a  "fecf*   to  which  I  am  a 
stranger  in  my  own  mental  experience.    Indeed, 
he  seems  to  me  to  oenfoimd  the  act  of  believing, 
with  that  ei  remembering  an  act  of  believing,  or 
fitting  a  ooachmcm  upon  the  dielf  for  practical 


use.    At  least,  iliat  is  all  I  can  sake  of  pages 
76,  77,  78.    I  do  notthink  he  wiUbenicoeBBftil 
in  impossing  the  limitation  he  propoeee  npoii 
the  use  of  the  words  "bdi^*  and  "judgmeirt;" 
they  have  already,  in  my  (pinion,  a  snfficieidh 
de&ied  philosophiccd  amplication,  and  one  li^siA 
will  not  be  changed.    Meanwhile,  any  partcakr 
writer  may  give  what  meanings  he  pleases  to  his 
words,  in  reason  and  moda:ution,  aikl  I,  £ar  one, 
never  begrudge  the  trouble  of  attending  to  hk 
indications.     "  I  object,"  says  Mr.  Bailey,  "  to 
speaking  of  belief  in  the  truths  o£  geometry  (I 
presume  he  will  allow  me  to  add  in  any  imm^ 
strahle  tmths— demonstratioB  is  not  coi^ned  to 
the  relations  of  quantities,  or  of  numbeiB),  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  who  take  them  upon 
trust.    The  first  premises  in  geometry  are  all 
simple  facts  which  I  disoem;  and  I  efuifiy 
discern  every  fact  in  the  subsequent  deductkms. 
I  do  not  therefore  in  any  accurate  sense  he- 
lieve ;   I  know,  or  discern  every  truth  in  tiie 
process ;  and  it  is  this  discernment  at  every  step, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  *  Theory*  of  the  opewticm, 
which  constitutes  demonstrative  reasomng.*  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  this  account  of  demwistra- 
tive  reasoning,  if  I  am  permitted  to  add  thi^  ia 
every  such  process  there  is  the  idea  of  necessary 
consequence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  last  feet  in 
the  chain  is  seen  to  be  contained  in  the  fint; 
and,  if  I  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  I  would  dieerMly  defer  to  him  in  not 
using  the  word  belief  to  indicate  the  enforo^ 
assent  of  the  mind  to  a  demonstrated  proportion. 
What  really  puzzles  me  is  his 

"  Qenns  2.  Discerning, 

GeDQS  3.  Believing, 

QeiM]s4.  Beaaoning," 

when  he  admits  on  page  81  that  reasoning  if^ 
compound  act — or,  if  a  redundant  clafflificaticRi 
is  adopted  at  all,  why  it  is  not  puAed  to  its 
limits. 

Mr.  Bailey's  handling  of  the  different  ideaBfit 
theories  of  perception  is,  as  might  be  ea^ected 
firom  the  character  of  his   intellect,  masteriyi 
complete,  and,  I  think,  satbfectory.    He  bas 
my  own  most  hearty  thanks  for  these  nerons 
and  lucid  chapters,  and  especially  for  his  ex- 
posure of  the  (singularly  overlooked  ?)  inconsi*- 
tencies  of  Hume,  which  had  often  struck  my  mind 
with  unpleasant  force.    Indeed,  I  had  ^pent  hkw 
labour  than  perhaps  the  thing  deserved,  in  tryn? 
to  make  the  man  self  accordant,  without  succe®. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  had  said,  and  well  sA 
though  Mr.  Bailey  complains  of  his  employing 
here  the  word   "belief" — "The  belief  of  a 
system  of  external  things  is  a  state  of  mind  vhi<i 
itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form,  a  part  of  the 
train  of  our  consciousness.''     TIiJa  Ib  eooogb^  tP 
show  the  i^enesB  of  circular  talk  like  Beikele/j 
and  Hume's ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  is  not  contantr  «"J 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  naatter  m  thcfie  kee&  ^ 
energ^etic  sentences : — 

Markwiisfeif  oomprebended  in  tbe  MnHaoa  tin*  * 
perceive  idns  m  the  iiiin^  acnd  do  not  pereeive  iadcpcB- 
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teleiliMiahtMtK.  Bjit^twockMeof  entUBetare 
ibi^ytomiimlodt  ideas  in  the  miad  an  plaeed  in 
cntamdiikiDefcion  to  material  thinga  oqt  of  the  nnnd. 
WeO^obtorre  the  oraaeqoenoes :  in  order  to  place  two 
tUagt  in  oontradiatinction  to  aich  other,  yon  mnst  of 
eooM  faov  hotii.  When  jon  asNrt  that  objects  are 
sully  ideii  in  Ihe  nuBd,  not  ideas  ont  of  liie  mind,  yon 
vnk,  in  order  to  speak  rationally  and  conwstcintly,  know 
what  thiogs  oat  of  the  mind  arOk  But  as  the  theoretic 
idesfift  dmeB  altogether  this  knowledge  of  independent 
matsrid  thmgs  ont  of  the  mind,  he  is  prednded  fhnn  pre- 
^csiiBg  what  they  are  or  what  th^  are  not.  .  .  .  Wben 
lie  tell»  « that  it  is  impoesibls  there  sbonld  he  any  sndi 
tkiag  as  an  ootwatd  ol^eet,  how  or  whsce  did  be  obtain 
the  meaning  of  the  last  tevm  ef  his  own  assertion  ?  .  .  . 
It  he  knows  what  external  things  are,  it  can  only  he  by 
peroeLThig  them  as  extenud,  which  contradicts  his  theory. 
H,  on  tSie  other  hand,  he  does  not  know  what  thev  are, 
he  iftiaoapahle  of  nsing  the  expression  external  with  any 
BMuing,  and  ooold^  m  Ikc^  Bflftcv  haTe  imranbed  or 
thought  of  enpkiyizy  it. 

I  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  similar 
dilemma  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  human 
actions;  and  I  fency  the  same  kind  of  reductio 
ad  abaurdum  may  be  used  against  Mr.  Bailey 
in  his  doctrine  of  abstract  terms.  I  may  just 
Bay  in  passing  that  I  do  not,  however,  think 
idealism  so  unaccountable  as  Mr.  Bailey  hints, 
and  that  dou'bts  of  the  reality  of  the  external 
"worid  will  probably  always  exist, — suggested  as 
they  obviously  are  by  the  fact  that  in  dreams 
and  in  some  other  cases,  mental  images  alone 
produce  all  th  e  effects  of  the  realities  themselves. 

Prom  page  183  to  the  end,  Mr.  Bailey  and  I 
part  company. 

I  should  feel  a  difficulty  at  any  time,  and  feel 
a  pecnliar  difficulty  at  this  moment  when  my 
h&id  seems  only  a  throbbing  sneezing-machine, 
in  touching  the  speculations  of  a  writer  who  dis- 
HdcHj  9ay8  (page  229  passim)  that  ^'wb  havs 
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iSBMSy  and  no  ideas  at  all  but  smh  as  are  repre- 
imtativd*  ;  and  then,  *'  aware  that  this  position 
will  be  keenly  contested,"  cooUy  "desires  it 
may  be  maturely  considered  before  it  is  contro- 
verted " — ^which  is  as  if  a  nuin  should  come  to 
me  saying,  **  Three  and  three  make  nine, — 
don't  contoftdiot  me,  but  consider  it  maturely !'' 
I  am  out  of  my  latitude — I  am  in  a  sea  without 
soundings — ^I  frantically  demand  what  is  what  ? 
I  turn  a  mental  summersault  to  clear  my  vision.  I 
«  ♦  ♦  « 

Preeisdy!  .... 

Honestly  and  seriously,  I  have  given  my  best 
intention  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Bailey^  s  book. 


Meged  simpU  or  dbstraot  ideas — ^tere  i^  mfkfin§ 
corresponding  to  their  names  in  owr  minds.  We 
can  have  only  partictdaar  ideas  or  conations.  I 
am  unable,  myself,  to  attain  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  any  other  kind  of 


In  beUering  that  there  are 
represented  by  simple  terms,  7  .ch  Cud- 

worth,  Price,  Stewart,  Cousin  u         -icrs. 

Mr.  Bafley  takes  the  opposite  side,  with 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  others. 

Cudworth^  Price,  Stewart,  Hutcheson,  Cousin, 
nmld  mention  as  instances  of  simple,  or  abso- 
ute,  or  (incautiously  called)  abstract  ideas, — 
^Qsatum,  duration,  number,  form,  right,  spaoe^ 
nfimty. 

Ifr.  Bailey  says — **W(f  are  net  conseums  of  the 


1  grant  Mr.  Bailey  his  **  particular  ideas  mt 
conc^tions"  from  such  '' abstract  terms''  as 
redness,  roundness,  swiftness,  and  so  on  (page 
195). 

But  these  are  not  what  I  call  simple  words 
representing  absolute  ideas.  What  are  Mr. 
Bailey's  "particular  conceptions,"  from  the 
words — Colour* — ^Form — Size — ^Righ  t — Num- 
ber— Order  ?  Does  he  think  of  a  rainbow  or  a 
signboard-— of  a  circle  or  a  triangle— of  St- 
Paul's  or  a  pin's  point— of  Aristides— of  the 
numeration-table — of  a  museum  or  a  classified 
catalogue  ?  For  all  these  conceptions  or  ideas, 
the  phrenologists  assign  separate  fsunilties. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  my  own  con- 
sciousness asserts  every  one  of  them  to  be 
primitive,  absolute,  sui  generis. 

Like  Hume,  Mr.  Bailey  takes  the  ideas  of 
catise  and  power  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  and 
with  both  Hume  and  Berkeley  to  back  him,  says 
"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  empty  space" 
(page  224).  With  my  own  distinct  conscious- 
ness to  back  me,  I  assert  that  I  do  conceive  the 
idea,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  anything  the  terms  of  which  imply 
no  contradiction.  Where  did  the  words  empti- 
ness, vacuity,  empty  space,  come  from  ?  When  Dr. 
Johnson  quotes  "  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Dyer" 
as  saying  that  Dr.  Watts  in  his  philosophical 
papers  ''  did  not  distinguish  between  space  and 
empty  space,"  does  "the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Dyer"  give  me  a  clear  idea,  or  does  he  not  ?  1 
say  he  does — as  clear  an  idea  as  language  can 
convey. 

What. has  Mr.  Bailey  to  say  to  Burke's  in- 
stances of  Blacklock  the  Uind  descriptive  poet  \ 
and  Sanderson  the  Uind  mathematician,  with 
his  disquisitions  on  colour?  See,  passim,  the 
whole  of  Part  V.  of  the  '*  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,"  especially  Section  5 ;  and 
also  a  curious  passage  in  Hume,  Essay  II.>  on 
the  Origin  of  Ideas — curious,  for  the  cool  man- 
ner in  which  that  impudent  writer  disnusses  as 
"  scarce  worth  our  observing"  what  he  owns  is 
"  a  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always, 
in  every  instance,  derived  from  correspondent 
impressions."     "  Bless  me !   what  a  great  man 


abs^^-'  ideas,'  this  Pococurante  must  be !"  In  discussing  a  deli- 
cate philosophical  question,  he  flings  aside  a  fact, 
with  "  'Tis  scarce  worth  our  observing,"  which^ 

*  Id  an  extract  given  on  page  249,  the  writer  quoted 
says  in  the  most  nonchalant  way,  speaking  of  Colonr, — 
"  The  idea  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  less  called  an  idea 
than  a  symboBeal  term."  I  ask— Ad  this  writer  really 
flatter  bimself  he  had  a  nw'^tng  when  he  wrote  Hke 
that?  I  can  well  nndefsUnd  that  Priestley  "eagnly 
inquired  after  him;"  but  I  shoold  like  to  know  what 
Ptice  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
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if  he  had  observed  it,  might  have  changed  the 
complexion  of  his  writings. 

I  fear  I  have  outrun  my  space. 

You,  and  common  friends  of  ours,  have  heard 
me  speak  in  such  terms  of  Samuel  Bailey,  that 
you  will  readily  believe  I  shall  look  eagerly  for 
^e  next  series  of ''  Letters/'  though  I  quite  ex- 
pect we  shall  disagree  more  and  more,  rather 
than  less,  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  refreshing  and 
invigorating  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  so 
acute  and  determined  an  investigator,  and  his 
exactitude  in  the  use  of  language  confers  a  valu- 
able discipline. 

If  Mr.  Bailey  carries  on  the  series,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  I  think  he  will  erect  a  halfway 
house  which  will  arrest  numbers  on  their  road 
from  Mysticism  to  Positivism — ^no  mean  good — 
besides  stimulating  philosophical  inquiry  all 
over  Europe  and  America.  May  his  sun  increase, 
and  leave  a  track  of  light  over  the  world  of 
thought,  set  whenever  it  may ! 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Tait, 

CoeiTo,  XBoo  Sum. 

P,S,  I  must  observe  that  any  one  disposed  to 
favour  Mr.  Bailey*s  doctrine  that  all  language  is 


representative,*  may  find— or  remember,  if  be 
has  already  found — ^matter  to  interest  him  in 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  Chapter  IV.,  Of 
Language,  which  starts  with  the  propositicms 
''Words  are  signs  of  natoral  facts,"  and  "Par- 
ticular natural  facts  are  symbols  of  particok 
spiritual  facts." 

It  will  not  surprise  a  person  aocustomed  to 
metaphysical  speculation  to  find  a  tnuisoeii- 
dentalist  and  an  actualist  at  one.  These  inter- 
sections of  diverse  lines  of  thought  are  oommon, 
though  very  interesting,  phenomena.  It  ^onld 
never  be  forgotten  that  disagreement  upon  tiieae 
topics  implies  no  disrespect,  and  that  it  often 
vanishes  upon  free  discussion.  It  has  oflm 
struck  me  that  the  number  of  the  disputants  in 
metaphysical  questions  should  never  be  '^kas 
than  that  of  the  Graces" — for  a  third  party  will 
often  discern  h  priori  the  very  points  at  which 
misunderstanding  wiU  arise,  and  strike  in  at  the 
nick  of  time,  ''attuning  all  to  hearenly 
harmony." — ^I  think  Mr.  Bailey  less  frequently 
self-inconsistent  than  perhaps  any  other  plulo- 
sopher  known  to  me. 
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A    KKMINISCBNCB    OP    AN    OLD     FBSKCH    UILITAIBB. — IN    TWO     CHAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER   U. 

I  HAD  hardly  finished  dressing,  and  was  buckling 
on  my  sword-belt,  when  Maubert  tapped  at  the 
door  and  entered.  "  Now,  my  friend,'^  he  cried, 
^'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ready ;  we  must  start  at 
once." 

"Without  breakfast?"  said  I;  "that  is  not 
your  usual  mode  of  doing  business." 

"  We  will,  with  your  permission,  depart  from 
the  usual  mode  in  the  present  instance.  We 
can  breakfast  at  Fayence.  We  will  make  a 
circuit  of  the  town ;  I  know  you  are  itching  for 
an  explanation  of  last  night  s  enigmas,  and  I 
intend  that  your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied 
before  we  beat  up  our  company." 

I  made  no  farther  objection,  but  hastily  con- 
cluding my  toilet,  followed  Maubert.  As  we 
left  the  house,  Nannette  awaited  us  in  the 
avenue.  Seizing  my  comrade  by  the  hand, 
^*  May  i^eaven  in  its^  bounty  reward  you,"  she 
said,  "  for  the  blessings  you  have  heaped  upon 
an  unfortunate  family.  M.  Emile  has  chai^ped 
me  to  remind  you  that  all  who  bear  his  name 
will  remember  you  with  the  sincerest  gratitude." 

"Enough,  enough,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Maubert ;  "  thanks  ^r  my  services  annoy  me. 
Eemember  me  to  M.  Emile,  and  be  assured  I 
shall  not  forget  him,  or  doubt  his  friendship, 
should  I  require  his  good  offices."  With  tins 
he  shook  her  by  the  hand  and  turned  away. 


"Stop,"  said  she,  "you  have  left  yonr 
pocket-book  in  the  room.  M.  Emile  inasted 
on  my  restoring  it  to  you." 

Maubert  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  without 
a  word  placed  the  pocket-book  in  his  breast— 
and  we  commenced  our  route.  We  walked  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  when,  having  readied 
an  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  ^ 
old  mansion  we  had  left,  my  companion  stopped, 
and  regarding  it  fixedly,  as  thou^  he  would 
engrave  the  picture  upon  his  memory,  "Ih^ 
play  is  played  out,"  he  said ;  "  dramatic  justice 
IS  executed,  and  tiie  curtain  is  dropped,  I  tmst 
never  to  be  lifted  again." 

"  Except  for  me,"  I  said. 

"  Except  for  you,  my  friend.  "  Tea  are 
richly  entitled  to  an  enlanotion,  and  yon  shall 
have  it.  I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  tibrary- 
scene  of  last  night  was  a  comedy,  or  tragedy  it 
you  like,  of  my  own  inyention.  Yon  st* 
through  it ;  but  you  could  not  guess  the  moti^ 
that  made  so  excellent  an  actor  of  your  cooh 
rade ;  and  that  is  what  you  have  now  to  learn. 

"I  am  puzzled,"  I  rejoined,  "not  only^ 
your  own  conduct,  but  that  of  Nannette:  of* 

*  When  Mr.  Luke  Burke  edited  the  Ltmdm  Fhtm 
logical  Jowmalf  I  remember  some  spoenlsdons  of  n 
concemiDg  Laxiguage  which  I  thought  Uk^y  to  kid  t 
valuable  resoUs.  Bat  I  have  lost  sight  of  tiiia  g^!^ 
man  for  Bome  time  pest,— not  withmit  regret :  he  is  i 
most  acute,  though  clitciUBiTe  thinkec 
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KotandBy  I  oan  only  goees  tiiat  lie  has  ocmi- 
mitted  aonie  fool  orimey  which  overwhelmB  him 
wilh  lemone ;  while  of  this  IC.  Emile,  whose 
aoqiiaintanoe  you  seem  to  have  madei  I  know 
nothing." 

Moabert  took  my  arm,  and  we  continued  our 
route.  "  listen  to  me,"  said  he;  "  forget  for  a 
moment  my  performance  last  night  in  the 
lifaraiy,  while  I  tell  you  the  actual  events 
which  took  place  in  the  haunted  chamber.  You 
may  not  be  prepared  for  my  recital,  but  I  shall 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and  that  will  explain 
everything. 

**  On  arriying  at  the  chamber,  after  leaving 
you  to  your  repose,  my  first  care  was  to  bolt  the 
door  securely  and  examine  the  apartment.    I 
sounded  the  walls  in  every  direction,  examined 
the  chimney  and  the  window,  and  having  as- 
sured myself  that    there  was   no  practicable 
entrance  to  the  room,  save  the  door  and  the 
window,  which  were  effectually  secured,  I  sat 
down  to  enjoy  my  wine.    I  drank  a  glass  or 
two,  and  then  opened  the  volume  I  had  brought 
with  me.    It  was  one  of  those  old  romances 
which  chronicle  a  courtship  of  a  score  or  two  of 
years,  and  wind  up  with  a  consummation  which 
unites  two  sentimental  lovers  of  sixty  in  the 
raptures  of  Hymen.    You  know  I  am  naturally 
sentimentel,  and  I  grew  interested,  especially 
on  aniving  at  a  chapter  where  the  hero,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  passion,  forgets  the  delicacy  of 
conduct  due  towards  a  mistress  whom  he  had 
scarcely  known  ten  years,  and  commits  himself 
so  £Eur  as  to  kiss  the  glove  she  had  let  fall.    I 
was  so  affscted  by  this  interesting  climax,  that 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  tiie  ghost— when  sud- 
denly a  noise  of  ponderous  chains  rattling  and 
clanking  above  my  head,  recalled  me  to  my 
position.    I  imme^tely  leaped  to  my  feet,  and 
wliile  gazing  around  for  the  source  of  this  up- 
roar, found  myself  in  total  darkness  by  the  sud- 
den extingoishing  of  my  lamp.    At  the  same 
instant,  a  hollow  voice,  which  seemed  to  descend 
fifom  tiie  sky,  pronounced  tiie  words,   'Mis- 
creant   and    unbeliever,    prepare    for    death! 
'MiBCTeimtP   thought  I  to  myself,  'we  shall 
see' — and  I  made  a  vow  that  if  the  author  of 
this    impudent  jest    fell   into    my    hands,    I 
would  strangle  hun  at  once.    I  pretended  there- 
fore to  be  dismally  Mghtened,  fell  on  my  knees 
and  begged  for  mercy.     Immediately  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  old  iron  dragging  along  the 
floor  of  the  room.     '  Good,'  thought  I,  *  I  have 
yoa  now,  master  Ghost.'    I  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  odour  of  fire,  when  suddenly  a  flash  from 
a  to^^  revealed  Ihe  spectre  to  my  view.    It 
was  a  tall  figure  draped  in  a  sheet  which  dragged 
behind  bi™  in  a  train,  and  flourishing  in  his 
hand  with  a  wild  kind  of  gesticulation  a  torch 
desenbing  fiery  circles  in  the  darkness,   and 
emitting  flashes  of  flame  at  intervals.   I  watched 
my  opportunity,  and  with  a  bound  sprung  upon 
the  ^GT^i^y  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ground.     '  A 
pretty  sobstantial  sort  of  a  customer,  you  are, 


for  a  ghost,'  I  cried,  as  I  gripped  him  by  the 
throat.  He  struggled  hard  and  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  release  himself.  He  had  fallen  near 
the  window — ^with  one  hand  I  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  let  in  the  moonlight,  when  I  saw 
that  my  adversary  was  well-nigh  choked  by  my 
fiirious  grasp,  and  gasping  for  breath.  His  dis- 
guise had  £edlen  off,  and  revealed  a  sight  that 
moved  my  compassion.  I  released  him,  and,  a& 
he  was  incapable  of  motion,  raised  him  and 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair,  "With  the  help  of 
the  torch  I  rekindled  the  lamp,  and  addressed 
myself  to  his  recovery.  I  unti^  his  cravat,  and 
sprinkled  him  with  water,  and  as  his  senses  re- 
turned, administered  a  few  drops  of  wine.  At 
length  he  recovered  and  looked  round  with  an 
air  of  consciousness  and  shame.  '  Now,'  said  I, 
*  I  have  a  duty  to  fiilfil,  in  surrendering  you  up 
to  justice,  which  I  shall  certainly  do  (and  I 
seized  my  arms  as  I  spoke)  unless  you  can,  as  I 
suspect  you  cannot,  adduce  very  cogent  reasons 
for  a  contrary  course.'  *  Soldier,'  said  he,  '  do 
not  destroy  me — it  is  not  for  myself  I  plead,  but 
for  a  helpless  &mily,  who  will  be  consigned  to 
hopeless  misery  by  my  death.  For  myself  I  fear 
nothing,  and  could  meet  my  fate  as  a  soldier 
should — look  at  my  woimds ;  I  too  have  served 
my  country.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
then  act  as  becomes  your  honour.'  *  That  is 
precisely  what  I  intend  to  do,'  I  returned. 
'Take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  begin;  and  let  me 
recommend  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.' 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  the 
personage  whose  history  you  are  about  to  hear 
answered  in  appearance  in  every  particular  to 
the  description  of  the  imaginary  phantom  which 
I  gave  so  minutely,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  obvious,  in  the  hearing  of  M.  Notande.  The 
following,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the 
very  words  of  his  narrative. 

"  'I  am  a  soldier,  of  good  family.  My  father, 
Christophe  Notande,  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
this  old  mansion  and  the  surrounding  lands.  He 
had  two  sons — ^myself,  the  elder,  and  Christophe, 
his  namesake,  who  now,  with  good  reason,  be- 
lieves me  dead,  and  keeps  possession  of  the 
estate.  Early  in  life  I  entered  the  army  as  a 
subaltern,  and  served,  I  may  say,  with  credit  to 
myself  and  to  the  family  name.  My  wretched 
brother,  Christophe,  was  designed  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies.  For  a  time  he 
behaved  with  prudence ;  and  my  father,  always 
liberal,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly expenditure.  But  ere  a  year  had 
elapsed,  evil  reports,  which  were,  alas !  but  too 
well-founded,  reached  us.  Christophe,  seduced 
by  abandoned  associates,  had  become  their  prey 
— ^had  involved  himself  in  ruinous  obligations^ 
and  was  pursuing  a  course  that  must  inevitably^ 
bring  disgrace  upon  himself  and  upon  us  all. 
My  father  sent  tor  me  from  the  camp.  I  pro- 
cured leave  of  absence,  and,  famished  with  un- 
limited credit  and  backed  by  my  parent's  autho- 
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lity,  I  went  to  Paris,  sought  out  Chrittophe, 
diaohaxged  bis  debts  to  an  amount  that  aloiort 
crifi^led  my  fatbar's  meaju,  and  compelled  hkn 
to  Tetnm  boma  witb  me.  He  lemaioed  at  borne 
fbr  a  few  years,  and,  professing  amendment,  was 
sent  to  study  witb  a  lawyer  of  note  at  Bonen, 
wbere  it  was  tboogbt  be  wonld  be  kss  ^ipoaed 
to  Ibe  temptations  of  tbe  gaming-table.  At 
Bonen  be  repeated  bis  former  delinqneneieB,  and 
was  again  brongbt  borne.  Wbkt  boots  it  to  re- 
peat ibis  sad  stoiy  ?  Again  and  again  bas  tbe 
mmily  suffered  disgrace  fixmi  bis  dissdnte  life, 
and  embarrassment  from  bis  esctravagance.  I 
bad  married  wbile  be  was  at  Eonen,  and  Heaven 
bas  blessed  me  witb  an  amiable  family.  I  bad 
settled  at  Fayenoe,  near  my  fisitber,  wbo  in  bis 
old  age  would  have  me  near  bdm.  I  bad 
left  tbe  army  witb  tbe  rank  of  <]lolond,  and 
looked  forward  to  domestic  bappiness  in 
tbe  society  of  my  wife  and  obildren.  My 
domestic  eijjoym^its,  boweyer,  were  embit- 
tered by  tbe  conduct  of  my  hrotber.  Jealous 
of  our  bappiness,  and  bating  us  for  tbe  puisnit 
of  innocent  pleasures,  in  wbicb  be  could  not 
participate,  be  endeavoured  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween my  father  and  me,  and  between  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  fEunily.  His  hostility  became 
at  length  so  apparent  that  my  father,  disgusted 
wil^  hJB  unnatural  acts,  insisted  upon  bis  leav- 
ing home,  and  freeing  us  from  his  presence.  He 
sent  him  to  a  boarding-bouse  at  Grasse,  allow- 
ing him  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenanee  of 
bis  rank.  The  few  months  that  followed  his 
removal  were  the  happiest  of  my  domestic  life ; 
but,  alas !  they  soon  came  to  an  end.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Bevolution,  my  father  died, 
leaving  me  sole  heir  of  bis  property.  Inde- 
pendent of  my  being  the  elder  son,  this  was  an 
act  of  simple  justice,  inasmuch  as  Christopbe 
had  squandered  during  bis  miserable  career  sums 
to  the  amount  of  double  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty I  inherited.  But  be  chose  to  assume  the 
air  of  an  injured  man,  and  leaving  Grasse,  re- 
turned home,  claiming  to  equal  rights  inih.  my- 
self. I  did  not  think  fit  to  assert  my  authority 
and  banish  him  from  the  paternal  home.  TTia 
constitution,  ruined  by  dissipation,  foreboded  a 
speedy  decay,  and  I  resolved  to  try  what  tender- 
ness and  iadulgenoe  might  ejBfect  in  working  a 
change  of  character. 

My  position  as  a  soldier  and  a  private  gentle- 
man unconnected  with  the  court  or  tbe  nobility, 
enabled  me,  when  tbe  Eevolution  came,  to  main- 
tain, as  I  supposed,  a  condition  of  neutrality, 
offensive  to  neither  party.  I  had  no  enemies, 
and  hq>ed  to  steer  dear  of  all  political  dangers. 
]in  this  I  was  deceived.  Happening  one  mold- 
ing, wbile  walking  in  the  neighbouring  £e>i^ 
to  encounter  an  old  con^panion  in  arms,  wbo, 
bunted  by  the  myrmidons  of  tbe  Gonventum,  was 
biding  for  bis  life,  I  brought  him,  as  I  supposed 
secre^,  to  my  house,  entertained  him,  and  ke|]it 
bun  in  safety  until  a  favouxable  opportunity 
offioEed  for  bis  fiigbt.    Tbe  Jiigbt  aHer  Im  de-, 


pariiort,  my  boase  wasMuitMBided  bj  a 
rabble  of  aan8-«iiibfttefl,  beaded  bgr^iile^fnh 
d'aanes,  and  I  was  foicibly  dragged  off  U4bBe- 
velationary  trftuBftL  Brie^  indead,  wastiie^m- 
mony  at  which  I  was  called  to  assist. ''  Toatfeao* 
cased,''  saidiiie  magistrate,  a  IbUow  wkcna^ 
b^BBe  I  bad  dawnMaad  my  serriae  lor  ^theil^— 
**  you  aire  aooosed  ef  tuwum  4»  4be  npAik" 
''  I  ^ny  tbe  truth  of  the  charge,"  I  nsmni; 
"  I  amgmltyofnotDeason."    "Boyoadaoiy," 
said  he,  ''that  yon  concealed  tbe  Soyiliat  Miij^ 
Laonel  in  yovr  dwelling  £cHr  four  days,  and  ^ 
missed  him  thence  at  night  ?"     "  I  de  not  hxgf 
it,"  I  replied.    "  Major  Laonei  is  my  old  §bM 
and  bene&ctor — what  I  did  in  bis  ease,  Iirodd 
do  again  for  any  man  in  distresB.'*    "lis 
enough,"  said  tbe  Minister  of  JuBtioe;  '^ta 
case  is  beard-^4uing  tbe  next"    In  fife  mi- 
nutes after  entering  like  court,  I  foand  myielf 
condemned  to  death ;  and  shortly  after  wai  in- 
mured  in  a  dungeon,  awaiting  tbe  doom  d  dtt 
law.     My  poor  wife  came  to  visit  me  in  tk 
prison :  I  shall  net  say  a  word  of  tbe  agoo^  Ab 
endured.    Enough  that  I  sent  her  avayBflt 
without  hope,  charging  her  to  proceed  ma^ 
diately  to  Gcoonany,  with  whatever  vtloaUtt 
she  could  lay  bands  on,  and  Await  my  eoosng 
at  a  certain  place.    I  gave  these  direc^ioBi  be- 
cause I  bad  conceived  a  plan  of  escape,  wM  I 
bad  comnmnicaited  to  my  fellow-pnsooaBy  *^ 
which  all  were  resolved  to  execute  «  periah. 
The  following  night,  at  the  look-up  hoet»  ^ 
rose  en  wmms  upon  our  gaolers,  and  mstdiiBg 
what    arms  we  could,   fought  icanticafly  fe 
liberty  and  Hfe.    Without  fire-anafts,  «ff  ««• 
panions  were  mown  dowsi  by  the  anAetiy  w 
tbe  soldiers ;  but  a  small  remnant  bunt  throogb 
their   ranks,   aad  of  two  bimdied  priBOWB? 
doomed  to  the  guillotine,  five  alone  escaped.  I 
was  one  of  tbe  five.    I  made  my  way  to  ike 
frontier  wiUi  the  speed  of  a  bunted  roe,  andf» 
so  fortunate  as  to  rejoin  my  feimily  at  the  pl>^ 
I  had  iodioated.    I  mxtet  pass  tbe  bliss  of  tkt 
re-union.     My  -esca^    from  a  frig^tW  ^ 
blinded  my  dnldren  to  the  possi^  leveifies 
that  yet  awaited  us.    My  wife,  in  her  annety 
to  save  her  children,  and  her  de^air  oa  myw- 
count,  bad  forgotten   to  secure  the  flams  d 
money  in  the  house,  and  they  had  beat  M  ^ 
tbe  chance  of  discovery  by  the  agents  cf  w^ 
Bevolutionaiy  tribunal   wbo    should  eem^  ^ 
search  for  my  pafters.    They  wers,  bu^e^ 
well    concealed,    in   reeeeses   known  ^^ 
myself^    and  I  was  not  without  hopes  w^ 
might  one  day  be  recovered.    MeanvMe;  v 
want  of  funds,  we  were  fain  to  lodge  a* 
miserable  oo^age,  and  eke  out  tine  ^^\ 
pieces  which  we  possessed  rather  by  ^^'^ 
than  design,  as  long  as  they  would  laet  J^ 
^te  of  &d  utmost  penmaoasness,  we  bid  s^ 
been  in  'exile   two  months    befcae  "W*  "'^ 
pkmged  in  oooflete  dasiitattGn.    I  ^onld  ^ 
rest  under  the  .proqpect  df  thasetdesretft  ^  ^ 
debr  want  of  svateunee;  ^  ^ 
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folfad  to  retam  lecMtfy  to  Fiance,  and  attempt 
the  moavety  of  the  aoais  of  .money  and  other 
TahuMes  left  hehind.    My  family  endeavoured 
to  dJBBttade  me  ^om  the  journey,  but  I  could 
not  ait  stiU  and  see  them  perish.     Aiwnming  a 
diag^oise  which  ofEered  the  best  chance  of  con- 
ceJment,  I  set  forward  aLooe,  followed  by  the 
prayers  of  my  unhappy  wife.    I  travell^  on 
footy  chiefly  by    night,    and  on    ^preaching 
Fayence,  took  caie  not  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
beiig  obseryed.    I  amved  here  late  one  evening, 
ejecting  to  jQnd  the  house  deserted  and  shut 
up,  and  hoped  to  enter  by  a  nudBter4cey  which  I 
caoied  with  me,  and  despoil  it  of  my  own 
wealth  without  exciting  suspicion.    What  was 
my  dismay  on  perceiving  a  light  within  the 
dwelHi^,  thus  proving  that  it  was  inhabited  I  I 
asked  myself— is  my  gold  carried  off?    Am  I — 
are  my  funily,  begg^ired  ?    I  resolved  at  once  to 
know  the  worst.  I  rang  the  bell  gently.    To  my 
extreme  astonishment,  Kannette  appe^^  at  the 
door,  oarrying  a  light;   she  threw  the  gleam 
ugaa  my  iaoe,  but  did  not  know  me,  and  asked 
me  wkat  I  wanted.     '^  Nannette !"  I  cried.   In 
an  instant  the  good  old  creature  had  MIon  upon 
my  neck  and  pressed  me  to  her  heart.    She  was 
too  cautious,  however,  to  betray  me  by  the  ex- 
prenan  of  her  joy,  but  led  me  to  a  remote 
chamber  where  we  could  converse  without  risk. 
Here  sLe  informed  me,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
my  house  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,    had    been    purchased    by    my   brother 
Christopihe,  who  had  retained  her  in  his  service, 
and  who,  impressed  with  the  notion  that  she 
knew  of  some  treasure  concealed  within  it,  was 
cgptJiawlly  ^^ssiog  her  to  make  the  discovery. 
"J£y   brother T'   said  I,  "has  purchased   the 
house— then  doubtless  he  has  done  so  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  it  for  the  rightful  owner  when 
th^e  troublesome  times  are  past.     Lead  me  to 
hiia,  Naxinette ;  I  will  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness."      "Stop,  my  dear  master,"    said  she, 
'*  be  not  too  sure  of  his  kindness — ^have  you 
not    haard  the    rumour  that  it  was  he  who 
denoonoed  you  to  the  Committee,  and  sought 
your  death  ?"    "  No !"  said  I,  "  nor  would  I  be- 
lieve it  for  a  moment — if  Ohristophe  has  been 
ix^pradent,  he  is  not  a  monster ;  I  will  seek  him 
this  inataat  and  rep^  his  care  by  my  confidence 
in  luB    honour."     ifannette  strove  in  vain  to 
alter  my  resolution — ^I  could  not  believe  that  my 
brother  would  attempt  my  hfe,  and  would  not 
listen  to  her  suspicions,  which  dishonoured  my 
race.      Seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  have  my 
own  'wm,  Nannette  took  tiie  light  and  preceded 
me  to  the  parlour  where  my  brother  sat.    He 
was  much  surprised  to  see  me ;  but  when  re- 
eomned  inm  his  astonishment,  he  gave  me  a 
waxBi   -v^elcome,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
bad  acted  for  the  best  in  purchasiBg  the  family 
pnypeorty  ^^r  my  use  when  it  should  be  safe  f»r 
me  to    jretum.     We  supped  together,  talking 
teodody  ^  our  boyifih  days.    Bsuig  weary  with 
tcaTely  -X  setiied  to  ^rest  early,  and  was  soon 


hazily  asleep  in  the  home  of  n^  fathers. 
About  midnight  I  was  roughly  roused  by  seme 
one  grasping  my  arm  and  tugging  violently. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  recol- 
lection suffidentiy  to  perceive  that  it  was 
Nannette,  who  with  the  utmost  alarm  depicted 
on  her  countenance,  besought  me  to  rise  instantly, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  "Tour  brother," 
she  said,  "  has  been  writing  since  you  left,  and 
is  now  preparing  to  go  out — ^I  am  convinced  that 
Ids  object  is  to  denoxmce  you.  Arise  and  in- 
tercept him,  or  you  are  lost."  I  threw  on  a 
dressing-gown,  and  gliding  rapidly  down-stairs, 
c(mcealed  myself  in  a  recess  behind  the  front 
door.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  my  brother, 
equipped  for  walking,  descend  the  stairs.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  letter,  the  superscription  of 
which  was  not  dry,  and  he  waved  it  in  the  air 
as  he  advanced.  Placing  his  lamp  on  a  dumb- 
waiter, he  was  in  the  act  of  extLoguishing  it, 
when  I  stepped  silently  forward  and  snatdhed 
the  letter  from  his  hand.  He  started,  and, 
dumb-foundered  at  my  appearance,  stood  aghast. 
It  needed  but  a  glance  at  his  countenance  to 
show  that  the  suspicions  of  Nannette  were 
correct.  I  thrust  him  into  the  parlour,  took 
the  lamp,  and  followed  him,  locking  the 
door  after  me.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee  at  PcQrence.  I  tore 
it  open,  and  read  a  minute  description  of  my 
person,  and  directions  for  the  mode  of  my  cap- 
ture. "  Monster !"  I  cried,  "  this  is  your  hos- 
pitality to  your  brother  and  benefactor !  But 
for  the  honoured  name  you  bear,  I  would  slay 
you  where  you  stand,  and  rid  the  world  of  a 
wretch  so  vile !"  The  miserable  scoundrel  did 
not  articulate  a  reply,  but  returning  me  a  look 
of  dogged  hatred,  folded  his  arms  and  sat  down. 
"  To  your  chamber!"  I  cried,  "where  you  re- 
main a  prisoner  till  the  morning — and  be  assured 
that  any  attempt  at  escape  will  cost  you  your 
life."  He  rose  and  withdrew  to  his  roon^ 
where,  having  first  taken  away  the  writing  ma- 
terials, I  locked  him  in.  This  done,  I  returned 
and  endeavoured  to  open  the  scrutoire,  to  see  if 
he  had  discovered  the  gold  in  the  secret  drawer 
— ^but  the  new  lock  resisted  my  efforts.  I  re- 
solved, however,  not  to  allow  him  out  of  mj 
sight  n&ii  day  until  I  had  extorted  from  his 
fears  a  provision  for  my  femily.  The  bulk  of 
my  fortune,  consisting  of  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
and  jewels  to  a  still  greater  value,  was  concealed 
in  the  room  in  which  he  slept.  As  I  had  con- 
trived this  hiding-place  myself  at  the  first  out- 
break of  the  Eevolution,  I  had  no  fear  that  it 
had  been  discovered — and  this  also  I  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  even  by  force  attd  violence,  if 
necessary.  By  my  direction,  Nannette  lay  that 
night  in  a  closet  next  my  brother's  room ;  but 
nothing  farther  occurred  to  excite  alarm. 

In  Ihe  morning  I  let  him  out,  and  marched 
him  down  to  breakfast.  During  the  meal  he 
preserved  a  sullen  silence ;  but  I  thought  I  saw 
that  the  hatred  which  rankled  in  his  heart  had 
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resolved  itself  into  some  settled  pinpose,  and 
that  beneath  his  Graven  fear  there  yet  lurked  a 
resolution  upon  which  he  had  decided  to  act. 
This  threw  me  upon  my  guard,  and  led  me, 
while  assuming  an  air  of  utter  contempt, 
to  watch  him  narrowly  without  a  mo- 
ment's interruption.  While  taking  our  coffee, 
I  made  a  demand  for  the  thousand  louis- 
d'ors  which  I  had  left  in  the  scrutoire. 
He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  discovered 
them,  but  replied — "You  shall  have  them, 
since  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  price  of  my 
deliverance  from  your  presence ;  but  you  will 
not  go  by  daylight,  I  presume,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  have  them  when  you  depart." 
This  reply  only  confirmed  me  in  the  conjecture 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  prevent  my  departure  at 
all.  The  whole  day  we  sat  gloomily  fronting 
each  other,  save  when  occasionally  he  opened 
his  writing-desk  and  turned  over  his  papers. 
It  did  not  escape  me  that,  as  if  by  an  involun- 
tury  motion,  he  concealed  a  small  packet  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest. 

At  dusk,  Nannette  served  the  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  placed  wine  on  the  table  near  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  shrubbery,  and  which,  the 
weather  being  warm,  was  thrown  up.  Christophe, 
as  we  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  went  to  the 
scrutoire  for  a  corkscrew.  I  saw  him,  as  his 
back  was  turned,  fumbling  at  his  vest  pocket, 
and  noticed,  though  it  was  nearly  dark,  that, 
while  drawiog  the  cork,  he  kept  his  finger  and 
thumb  firmly  closed.  In  pouring  out  the  wine 
he  grasped  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and,  when 
filling  my  glass,  relaxed  his  finger  and  thumb, 
from  which  fell  a  pinch  of  greyish  powder, 
which,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  was  a 
quick  and  deadly  poison.  If  I  drank  that,  my 
doom  was  sealed.  But  I  had  taken  my  own 
resolution  too.  Affecting  a  careless  mood,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  oblige  me  with  a  cigar. 
He  turned  again  to  the  scrutoire  to  fetch  a 
packet  of  them.  At  that  instant  I  threw  the 
contents  of  the  glass  out  of  window,  and  by  the 
same  motion  of  my  hand  raised  it  to  my  lips, 
and,  as  he  brought  the  cigars,  appeared  with 
head  thrown  back,  as  though  draining  the  last 
drop.  He  filled  my  glass  again ;  wlule  I,  pro- 
ducmg  flint  and  tinder  from  my  pocket^  pre- 
pared to  smoke.  Suddenly  I  pretended  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  breast,  gave  utterance  to  dismal 
groans,  and  by  spasmodic  movements  of  my  limbs 
threw  myself  on  the  floor,  where,  torturing  my 
countenance  in  frightful  shapes  and  groaning 
piteously,  I  counterfeited  the  agonies  of  a  man  in 
the  throes  of  death.  The  assassin,  manifesting  the 
utmost  alarm,*  rang  the  bell  violently.  Kannette 
appeared,  and  together  they  bore  me  to  bed  in 
this  room.  Christophe,  who  verily  believed  me 
dying,  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  the  care  of 
Nannette,  who  deluged  my  fece  with  her  tears, 
as  she  leaned  over  me  and  bewailed  my  fisite. 
When  I  heard  my  brother  descend  the  stairs 
and  dose  the  parlour-door,  I  recovered  myself, 


to  the  amazonent  and  delight  of  my  fuSM 
servant,  and  informed  her  of  the  &ctB  of  fhe 
case.     ''ICy  brother,"  I  said,  "will  no  longer 
think  of  denouncing  me— he  will  prefer  the  soie 
work  of  the  poison  to  the  Eevolutionary  axe, 
which  I  have  onoe  escaped.    I  must  penottite 
the  dying — the  dead,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be, 
the  avenging  ghost  of  a  murdered  brother.    Toa 
must  asfflst  me  in  the  execution  of  fliisplan; 
which,  I  trust,  will  lead  to  the  pumshment  of 
the  traitor  who  has  compassed  my  death,  and  to 
^the  rescue  of  my  children  from  want."  Kannette 
entered  warmly  into  this  design,  and  it  has  been 
solely  through  her  connivance  that  I  have  bees 
enabled  to  carry  it  out.     She  besongbt  my 
brother,  with  every  demonstration  of  8ympathy 
and  alarm,  to  send  for  a  physician;  which ne,  of 
course,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  Bhoold 
compromise  his  safety  by  allowing  it  to  be  known 
that  he  had  harboured  me.    She  subseqnentlf 
reported  my  death,  amidst  sobs  and  a  ddnge  of 
tears — and  received  orders  for  my  ftmeraL  By 
the  aid  of  her  nephew,  a  young  surgeon,  whom  I 
had  assisted  in  establishing  himself  in  bosineBs, 
she  procured  a  corpse,  which  passed  for  that  of 
a  distant  relative  of  the  fromly  who  had  died 
suddenly  while  on  a  visit — and,  the  ftmenl  over, 
assumed  at  home  the  deportment  of  a  fu&M 
servant  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  master. 
It  is  she  who  provided  me  with  the  means  of 
enacting  the  ghost.    Behind  the  drapery  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  in  which  I  am  suppwed  to  have 
died,  is  a  sliding-panel,  from  whidi  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  loft  above,  where  I  have  lived 
since  my  imagined  death.     The  panel  moves 
without  noise,  and  by  this  means  I  can  descend 
to  this  chamber  at  any  time  unnoticed.  The 
part   we    have    played    together   had  almost 
resulted  in  complete  success,  when  Kannette 
informed  me  of  tJie  arrival  of  yourself  and  com- 
rade.    My  brother,  tormented  by  remorse  for 
his  crime,  naturally  superstitious,  and  appalled 
by  the  hideous  spectacle  the  women  had  beheld 
— the  portentous  noises  which  resound  thiou^ 
the  house  at  night — and  struck  to  the  heart  by 
the  vision  of  a  ghastly  spectre  which  I  took  care 
should  cross  his  path  in  the  gallery  at  mid-noon 
— ^has  already  talked  of  a  removal  to  Grasse, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  departing  in  < 
few  days.     The  arrival  of  two  soldiers  of  the 
Bepubhc  threw  us  into  dismay,  and  I  instructed 
Nannette  to  try  every  possible  means  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw ;  it  being  plain  that  if  the 
phantom  should  fail  to  appear  while  they  vere 
in  the  house,  my  guilty  brother  would  attribute 
the  whole  to  delusion  and  conspiracy,  and  by 
instituting  a  search  discover  our  plans.    On  ths 
other  hand,  I  knew  there  was  but  little  chanee 
of  deceiving  a  couple  of  brave  soldiers,  oonfldeni 
in  each  other's  courage,  and  inured  to  dangerr 
and  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  have  omitted  tha 
performance  to-night,  had  Nannette  not  apprised 
me  that  your  comrade  had  declined  the  iivei- 
ture,  and  that  I  should  have  yoursdf  alone  H 
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deal  vith.    Soldier,  I  hare  told  you  the  whole ! 
tnith;  I  need  say  no  more.    Do  with  me  as' 
pur  heart  dictates.  I  shall  know  how  to  submit 
to  my  fate.' 

"  Here  the  stranger  ceased  his  narrative.  You 
willgncfls^  my  dear  friend,  what  was  my  re- 
sponse.    I  seized  his  hand,  and  swore  that, 
come  what  might,  in  me  he  had  as  sincere  a 
friend  and  warm  a  coadjutor  as  his  heart  could 
desire.    'You  should  have  knocked  out  your 
rascally  brother's  brains,'  I  said;  '  but  since  you 
prefer  enacting  the  ghost,  why,  so  be  it.     But 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost — gather  up  your  rags 
and  old  iron — ^be  off  the  way  you  came,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.    Presto !  begone  to  your 
hiding-place !    You  shall  hear  what  a  de^nQ  of 
a  ghost  I  can  be — and  Kannette  will  tell  you 
how  we  get  on.'     He  did  as  I  bade  him,  and 
the  moment  he  had  vanished  through  the  panel, 
I  fired  my  carbine  at  the  mirror,  smashed  the 
wine  on  the  floor,  upset  everything  in  the  room, 
and  commenced  the  most  (Uabolical  growling, 
groaning,    and  wailing  that  was    ever   hesid 
for  twopence   at   a  travelling   theatre.      The 
noise  I  made,  while   it   alarmed   the  hearers, 
frightened     and    deterred    them    from    enter- 
ing  the   room.      This    allowed    me    time    to 
concoct  my  plan,  which,  by  at  first  deceiving 
you,  I  began  to  put  in  execution  the  moment 
I  heard    you    thumping  at  the  door.      You 
know  the  rest.    Didn't  I  play  the  part  of  a  poor 
gohUn-'struck  simpleton  to  perfection?    Upon 
my  life,  I  didn't  know  I  was  half  so  good  an 
actor,  and  I  shall  think  seriously,  if  tMngs  go 
against  us  in  Vendee,  of  turning  stage-player  in 
good  earnest.     But  let  me  finish  my  story.     I 
saw  that  poisoning  assassin  this  morning  in  the 
presence  of  the  doctor,  who  says  he  is  suffering 
under  a  mortal  fit  of  paralysis,  which  will  carry 
him  off  in  a  week  or  two.     I  passed  myself  upon 
the  medicus  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  re- 
mained with  the  patient  after  he  had  left.  Then, 
following  the  directions  of  Monsieur  Emile,  my 
friend  the  ghost,  I  drew  the  nails  which  fastened 
an  old  mirror  to  the  wainscot,  touched  a  comer 
of  the  moulding  covering  a  spring,  upon  which 
the  panel  behind  the  mirror  flew  open,  revealing 
a  recess  from  which  I  drew  ten  bags  of  gold, 
amounting,  I  should  imagine,  to  fifty  thousand 
francs  at  least,  and  a  large  case  of  jewels  of  far 
greater  value.     Imagine  the  wretehed  assassin, 
speechless   and  powerless  to  move,  looking  on 
at  this  display — ^rolling  his  eyes  in  a  rage,  and 
jabbering  in  a  vain  attempt  to  give  expression 


to  his  wrath ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  drama  is  not  wanting  in  poetical 
justice,  but  that  the  dinouemmt  is  complete.  I 
have  made  a  friend  of  M.  Emile,  who  is  pleased 
to  say  that  he  owes  to  me  the  recovery  of  his 
property.  He  starts  to-night  to  rejoin  his 
family,  and  T^hiiye.  given  him  a  pass  that  will 
prevent ;ms^d€}te(5tion\ should  he  meet  with  ob- 
structiotK\m  the  "\^ay.  Nannette  is  to  stay  with 
the  v^lriih-p;itieirti  oxA,  to  bury  him  if  he  dies. 
If  he/  ^§ts  ?Jrell/^f  whicti  the  doctor  says  there 
is  lit^e  choice,  he  is  to  the  persuaded  tiiat  my 
seizure^of  tiie  gold  aild  f  jewels  before  his  eyes 
was  ))iItthe«delu«ion  of*  a  delirious  imagination; 
whicl^lie  wjll  be^.  the  more  likely  to  believe  as 
on  reijfld^g  the  mirror  :te  will  find  no  recess 
behind  it  after  to-iright.  Now,  my  friend," 
MaubeA  c{mcluded,  "  f  hope  the  explanation  is 
satisfactoi*fy»^      /^'' 

"  Perfectly,"^  I  replied ;  "  though  I  question 
whether,  if  we  are  to  decide  by  the  strict  code 
of  morality,  your  conduct  is  justifiable ;  yet, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  justice  by  other  means, 
and  to  the  limited  time  allowed  you  to  act,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  induced  to  take  the 
same  course,  had  I  been  in  your  place.  But 
touching  the  pocket-book  that  Nannette  gave 
you — I  was  not  aware  that  you  carried  a  pocket- 
book." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  said  Maubert,  "  I  had 
forgotten  it.  You  are  right ;  I  have  carried  no 
pocket-book  since  last  pay-day,  and  that  was  so 
long  ago  that  I  should  try  in  vain  to  recollect 
it.     But  let  us  see  what  M.  Emile  has  sent." 

Maubert  produced  the  pocket-book,  and,  on 
opening  it,  a  roll  of  louis-d'ors  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred,  fell  into  his  hand.  "  Good,"  he  said, 
"  our  ghostly  friend  knows  that  the  Republic  is 
a  long-winded  debtor,  and  he  has  sent  these  to 
lighten  the  d48agr4men8  of  our  travels.  He 
would  have  had  me  accept  five  times  the  amount 
for  the  few  services  I  rendered  him,  but  I  re- 
fused the  payment.  I  will  not  wound  his 
generosity  by  returning  his  gold,  but  accept  it 
as  a  loan — if  Fortune  fevour  us  as  she  ought,  we 
may  live  to  repay  him ;  if  the  jade  prove  fickle 
and  cast  us  off,  it  is  not  an  obligation  that  will 
dishonour  us." 

"We  were  entering  Fayence,  and  the  sound  of 
the  drum  summoning  our  detachment  to  parade 
prevented  my  reply.  "We  breakfasted  hastily  at 
the  hotel,  and  in  half-an-hour  were  on  our 
march  to  new  quarters. 
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With  hazard  iacoi  with  the  old  lost  beauty 
itru^ing  back  by  the  channel  of  tears  long 
dry,  the  woman  who  stood  staring  into  Harper's 
Jdtohea  in  our  last  chapter  can  stand  it  no 
longer :  in  this  she  sits  on  the  wooden  area  steps, 
and  holds  her  £Ace  awhile  upon  her  hands. 

Deep  silence  in  the  kitchen.  Ticking  of  no 
clock ;  comfortable  purring  of  no  cat ;  for  the  cat 
was  never  comfortable,  and  ignorance  is  a  solemn 
bliss.  The  little  journeymen  of  the  great  Image- 
breaker  are  at  work  in  the  wainsooat,  and— eoDicou- 
raged,  perhaps,  by  the  &11  of  a  Man^^to-night 
they  hammer  so  hard,  or  their  gimlets  worm  so 
briddy,  or  their  chisels  so  mernly  rip  the  heart 
of  oak,  that  the  noise  of  these  operations  occa" 
sionally  becomes  audible;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  enough  to  keep  the  silence  awake  and 
vigilant,  nor  more  is  the  sudden  "tick-tick"  of 
the  ashes  as  they  settle  in  the  grate.  Charlie 
and  Mary  have  softly  fallen  asleep  on  each 
others'  shoulders,  and  there  they  slumber.  Crop 
alone  is  awake,  and  gives  signs  of  life.  He  sits 
on  his  master's  feet  as  alert  as  the  silence,  look- 
ing into  the  old  man's  face  with  a  manner  that 
w3l  probably  startle  somebody  by-and-bye.  But 
that  may  not  be  till  one  of  these  children  wake : 
and  we  cannot  wait  till  then. 

Still  less  could  our  haggard  friend  wait  till 
then.  A  whole  hour  passed  away,  and  left  her 
spell-bound  to  the  place ;  but  when  Charlie  and 
Mary  were  really  akeep,  she  lifted  her  face  from 
her  hands,  peeped  cautiously  into  the  window, 
and  then  descended  all  the  steps.  Her  fingers 
were  on  the  latch,  but  still  she  hesitated.  Had 
Harper  been  a  roaring  lion,  instead  of  a  forever- 
quieted  old  umbrella  man,  so  much  fear  would 
not  have  been  expressed  t^n  the  woman's  face; 
nor  so  much  awe,  so  much  reverence,  so  many 
agonies  of  guilt  and  remorse,  had  the  kitchen 
door  led  into  the  courts  of  the  Judges  of  Heaven. 
Her  teeth — ^hard,  brilliant,  and  rivalling  the  eyes 
they  once  contrasted  with  so  beautifully,  closed 
upon  her  nether  lip  as  at  length  her  fingers 
pressed  the  latch ;  and  the  door  opened.  Fear- 
fully she  looked  in,  and  reverently  she  entered. 
At  every  footfall  a  leaden  foot  paused,  as  if  the 
woman  feared  to  wake — ^not  Mary  or  Charlie — 
but  Harper  himself;  and  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
him — ^to  be  prepared  for  anything. 

0  Charlotte!  What  now  of  the  copse  and 
little  Tom  Harper  ? — what  of  the  meadows  and 
little TomHarper? — ^what  of  quiet  paths  and  quiet 
thoughts,  of  umbrageous  paths  and  thoughts, 
when  your  heart  also  was  a  Valombrosa,  with 
nooks  and  dells !    In  those  dells  how  sweet  to 


go  wandering  and  lost  of  summer  noons;  in  ik 
nooks  how  pleasant  to  nestle  with  your  slam- 
bering  love,  as  Eve  in  her  nooks  of  Paradise  mlSk 
thoughts  of  the  birth  to  be !  And  wboi  Moraiiig 
came  down,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  sefQy  to  wake 
the  world,  how  pleasant  to  fed  first  of  all  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  in  that  seme  Yalombiosa, 
as  soft  winds  went  whin>ering  throH^  with 
"  love,  love !  life,  life !  Youth,  youth !"  and  so 
died  away ;  and  the  branches,  scattering  Ik 
dew  into  your  eyes,  swept  down  to  the  swiid, 
answering  ''  Peace !"  and  nothing  more. 

How  now  do  the  leaves  rustle,  and  what  do 
they  say?  Still  "  Peace !"  but  they  rustle  ai 
dead  leaves,  harsh  and  sharp,  and  speak  tbii 
answer  to  bitter  winds  that  cry  '*  Truth!  Faithl" 
and  will  never  have  done. 

It  was  a  sort  of  anniversary ;  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  anniversary  feeling  which  had  impelled 
Charlotte  to  go  and  get  a  stolen  glance  at  Harper 
and  her  child.  Her  unreadv  thoughts  had  ad' 
mitted  the  remembranoe  of  a  generous  thing 
done  on  this  night  years  ago.  It  was  just  mh 
a  night  too,  when,  after  a  mad  walk  of  miles 
through  the  rain,  she  stood  that  time  at  Harper's 
door.  He  was  a  prosperous  man,  then;  but 
though  she  had  disappointed  the  soresl  and 
most  cherished  of  all  his  hopes — though  she  had 
humiliated  him  to  the  last  degree,  he  had  no 
more  strength  to  refuse  her  then  than  now. 
''Admit  her!"  said  the  coaohmaker,  and  but- 
toned his  coat  to  keep  his  heart  hard.  But  not 
to  be  too  severe,  he  rose  and  awaited  her  at  ^ 
door.  Up  came  his  marigold  among  servant 
and,  toiling  after  her,  Charlotte ;  so  he  retieaied 
again. 

The  marigold  went  shining  downstairs  as  M 
as  possible,  impatient  to  wonder  in  perfect  repose 
who  the  gracious  this  young  person  oonWbe, 
and  rather  anxiously  expecting  to  be  s^t  for  the 
watch.  CSiarlotte,  her  garments  hanging  forlorn 
about  her,  strikingly  in  accordance  with  that 
expression  of  her  mce  which  was  not  rage,  sank 
upon  a  chair  by  the  door;  and  there  she  sat, 
risid,  and  scanning  the  lines  of  Harper's  feaihres 
with  glances  vivid  and  sudden.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  detect  the  course  of  his  fselin^  ^ 
he  was  instinctively  conscious  that  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  surprise  them ;  and,  as  he  sat  bf 
the  fire,  his  looks  were  averted  toward  it. 

Silence,  audible  to  both  the  parties,  followed 
this  sudden,  strange,  and  unexpected  meeting- 
The  impulse  which  had  brought  her  there  flagg^ 
sadly  as  Charlotte  looked  on  the  distraught  figif? 
by  the  fire,  and  the  words  she  would  have  said 
choked  on  her  tongue.  As  for  the  coaohmaker, 
everything  was  swimming  and  going  round.  His 
mother;  the  sun-bonnet ;  buttercups  and  daisies; 
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Ghaibto  mm^^  ia  churoh ;  Charbtto  ooBung 
ioiwatibelame;  th^  wiefaer  cage,  and  the  blackbird 
m  it,  wbr  Charlotte's  window;  little  Tom  Har- 
per himidf;  and  Mmebody  we  don't  know  yet  ^ — 
tlieae  and  a  hundred  other  objeots  went  circling 
round  in  eddies  of  Tagucoaess  before  hie  eyesy  that 
they  ached.  Had  he  been  at  all  adviaed  of  this 
riei^  he  rai^t  have  got  up  an  appearance  for 
thtoeetauBi:  but  so  si^den  an  a{^[»arition  wholly 
diyoiiited  bioL  Then  he  bethou^t  himself  of 
hie  dignitf  and  of  his  wrongs.  By  a  metaphy- 
aioal  pcoeeas  he  wiped  away  the  picture  from  Ins 
amid,  looked  up  at  Charlotte  aa  she  was,  wild 
aad  dJahereiledy  andr— 

*' Madam,"  said  he,  grave  and  severe,  ''to 
wiiat  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  a  visit — 
inm  jaa — at  nieh  an  bour  ?" 

Sbe  winoed:  from  another  man's  lips  this 
ndight  have  been  a  deadly  saroasm. 

''Madam!"  (what  a  tower  of  s^ngth  was 
ibmi  word !)  "  I  thought  my  brother—" 

^Your  brother!"  quivered  from  the  lips  of 
the  unhappy  woman — her  impulses  flooding 
faaek,  and  tears  with  fire  contending  in  her  eyes, 
*'  Quern  what  your  brother  has  done !  It  is  no 
Umk ! — ^it  ia  easy  enough,  God  knows ;  for  it  is 
only  to  guess  what  I  d^erve.  0  Tom!"  sobbed 
■he,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
duor  he  had  quitted,  "  the  reed  I  have  leant 
en  has  entered  my  side !" 

**  lS<3i  tm  now r  The  reed  /leant  on  pierced 
me  loaig  ago." 

**  And  you  suffer  for  it  still.    Do  you  think 

I   don't  know?"    die    exclaimed  passionately 

taming  and  gracing  his  listless  hands.     "  Bo 

jrom.  thmk  I  have  not  known  all  along  ?    Do  you 

thiak  the  changes  you  see  in  my  face — ^look ! — 

luDTO  been  made  in  this  one  litdc  day,  or  have 

J  apaut  all  my  days  on  roses,  never  thinking  of 

ymt  ?    It^ft  impoeaible,  you  know  it  is !     The 

iiwiMfiry  of  you,  and  of— <>f  all,  never  left  me.  It 

lies  all  night  round  my  heart — ^like  a  worm,  cold 

jHid  heavy;  and  every  morning  uneoils  again 

befete  I  am  quite  awidce.    And  often  of  an 

«rre&ing,  in  the  du^,  I  have  been  &in  to  plaoe 

over    my   lips    to  stifle    the    cry 

to  borst  from  my  harried  bosom. 

.  knows  ^^i^«  true.  But  you  don't  believe 

xne^ — ^y  should  you  ?" 

"I  don't  say  so,  Charlotte." 

'''Look,   and  be  sure !      Look  at  me !"   ^e 

^prfffffaimed,   creeping  closer  to  his   knees  and 

JieldiBg  &0ter  by  his  hands.     "If  I  am  so 

unlike  what  I  was,  is  there  no  care  of  what  I 

aB%hi  have  been,   in  the   change?    Has  the 

madnesa,  Ihe  wicked  hallucination  of  a  few 

■■iwifrhn,  oblitemted  all  that  was  written  in  the 

old  thnes — all  my  innocence,  all  my  remorse  for 

smjmif  and  sonow  for  you  ?" 

''  I  wonder  you  can  think  of  those  times." 

"When  we  used  to  go  rambling  about  together ; 

wrhea  every  day  was  sunshiny;   when  we  were 

b^^  so  foidish,  and  so    innocent  and  true!" 

pursued  she,  a  fond  but  painful  smile  strug^^ling 


on  her  lips.  "  Surely  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  of  such  a  pasty  with  audi  a  preeent 
and  such  a  future.    It  is  some  comfort" 

She  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  the  straying 
masses  <^  hair  hiding  it,  and  looked  fd>sently  at 
the  flre.^ 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Harper  afto  a  pause,  with 
a  riiade  of  sui^icion  in  his  tone  of  which  he 
seemed  half  ashamed,  "I  do  not  understand 
this.    What  is  it  to  me?" 

"  Ah,  what  ia  it  to  you  ?"  she  echoed  with 
quiet  bitterness. 

"I  mean,"  said  he,  beginning  to  explain 
himself-^ 

"  I  know  what  you  mean — do  not  apologise. 
It  is  only  what  I  should  have  said.  Were  I  a 
man,"  said  she,  vividly,  "and  you  a  woman, 
and  things  were  as  they  are  between  us, — ^if  you 
had  proved  Mse  and  vile,  confounded  all  expec- 
tation, tricked  all  hope,  poisoned  the  affection  of 
years,  played  traitor  with  my  simple — oh,  how 
single!  conflding — ^and  then,  when  you  were 
tired  of  your  foHy  you  had  come  to  ms  with 
your  (Ad  remembrances,  I  should  have  said  too, 
*  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?'  If  when  your 
day  was  ended  you  came  with  your  story  of  how 
sorry  you  were,  and  that  it  was  all  madness  im- 
possible to  account  for — ^impossible  to  account 
for,"  she  repeatad,  with  a  flerce,  reckless,  de- 
flant  light  in  her  eyes  which  at  once  called  up 
to  Harper's  mind  his  mother  and  the  qui^ 
church  at  home — "  except  as  a  scourging 
fEttality,  for  it  was  foreign  to  you,  and  dissolved 
with  the  very  hour  that  stranded  you  beyond 
help,  and  beyond  praying  for  it — ^I  ^ould  say  it 
was  a  pretty  idea,  but  too  flimsy  to  catch  any- 
thing. And  when  you  came  to  the  end  of  your 
story,  and  told  that  you  were  this  day  and  now 
completely  cru^ied  ml  abandoned,  I  should  say, 
What  is  it  to  me  ?" 

To  all  this  Harper  listened  in  mazy  surprise, 
sometimes  verging  into  stupefaction.  In  the 
eager,  half  crazy  glances  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  in  her  manner,  alternately  abject  and 
abandoned,  in  the  rapid  torrent  of  her  language, 
every  word  of  which  was  set  on  edge,  as  it 
were — ^there  was  enough  to  astonish  one  who 
had  known  her  as  a  lily  in  the  Adds.  But  all 
this  did  not  pain  him  half  so  much  as  the  reck- 
less sneering,  the  undefined  sarcasm  of  h^  last 
reply,  in  which  scorn  of  herself,  scorn  of  the 
worJd,  and  accusing  of  Providence,  were  ex- 
pressed more  by  manner  even  than  in  words. 
This  indeed  was  to  be  changed. 

Moreover,  as  the  last  words  were  spoken, 
Charlotte  (there's  something  respectable  in  me, 
after  aU;  for  I  always  hesitate  to  write  her 
down  by  this  Christian  name — ^let  me  rejoice 
therefore !)  as  the  last  word  was  spoken  the  poor 
creature  threw  away  Ihe  hand  she  had  oontinued 
to  hold,  settling  down  in  wet  garments  and 
sullen  humility  lower  than  before.  On  rousing 
himself,  however,  from  out  the  confused  and 
melancholy  echoes  of  her  meaning,  these  last 
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"words  were  those  which  recnired  to  her  listener 
with  greatest  fbrce.  Catching  them  one  by  one 
as  they  recoiled,  he  repeated — 

"  This  day  and  now  completely  crashed  and 
abandoned.     Charlotte,  what  do  yon  mean  ?'' 

The  poor  forlorn  figure  settled  lower  still, 
both  hands  held  to  her  face. 

"Is  there  so  much  Tillany  in  my  brother?" 

Her  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
was  thrown  np  Hke  as  of  one  drowning,  she 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  and,  before  Harper 
could  stoop  to  help  her,  fell  over  on  the  low 
cushion  of  the  chair,  feiinting. 

On  the  instant.  Harper's  trembling  hand  was 
on  the  bell,  and  a  violent  summons  startled 
midnight  in  the  kitchen.  Charity  Gray,  who, 
like  so  many  of  her  lovely  sex,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  arriving  at  peculiar  con- 
clusions from  any  premises  whatever,  had  just 
worked  her  virtue  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
dignation, and  resolved  to  give  warning  on  the 
morrow,  before  breakfast.  This  summons, 
angry  as  it  seemed,  pacified  her  a  little ;  but 
what  were  her  blushes  for  humanity  when  she 
found  the  visitor  feinting  and  half  prostrate  on 
the  hearth,  and  her  master  looking  so  red  and 
confrued !  But  the  harsher  part  of  a  woman's 
nature  seldom  interferes  with  the  more  amiable; 
and  Charity  nevertheless  made  haste  to  divest 
the  frail  woman  of  her  bonnet,  and  to  admire  its 
richness  at  a  closer  view,  while  her  scarce 
conscious  master  unlocked  the  folding-doors  into 
his  neat,  quiet,  bachdor  bedroom.  Thither 
Charlotte,  still  insensible,  was  carried  by  his 
help  and  direction ;  and  though  she  partially  re- 
covered, so  fer  as  to  regain  a  sort  of  mechanical 
consciousness,  while  Charity  divested  her  of  her 
"  poor  wet  things  "  and  got  her  into  bed,  it  was 
not  to  oppose  the  Marigold's  kind  intention.  In 
only  one  circumstance  did  she  show  any  sign  of 
volition.  Whether  from  her  bosom  or  from  her 
pocket,  as  her  gown  *'  rustled  to  her  knees  "  she 
had  taken  a  purse  and  a  piece  of  paper  crumpled 
almost  into  a  pellet;  these  she  held  felenched 
tightly  in  each  hand, — Charity  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  take  them  away.  Even  in  this,  however, 
she  acted  in  a  constrained,  mechanical  way,  and 
with  them  crept  down  far  underneath  the  cover- 
let, relapsing  almost  instantly  into  a  breathless, 
deathlike  slumber. 

The  usual  unbroken  quiet  of  Harper's  little 
household  soon  returned,  filling  in  every  chink 
from  which,  scarce  ten  minutes  ago,  it  seemed 
eternally  bcmished.  The  elements  of  passion  in 
ihe  sudden  inroad  of  which  he  had  been  lost  and 
bewildered,  as  suddenly  subsided,  and  left  him 
now  most  bewildered  at  the  rapid  alternation. 
Ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock :  to 
what  a  different  chorus  had  they  chimed ! 

Enough  of  this  scene,  perhaps,  has  been  re- 
counted. The  Clitics  of  these  days  are  delicate  : 
they  love  lawn  and  a  milk  diet.  So  no  more 
than  that  Harper,  resigning  his  arm-chair  to 
Charity  Gray,  who  was  to  sit  and  keep  watch, 


went  up-staiiB  to  the  girl's  bedroom  with  Ids 
pipe,  and  lay  and  smoked  there  in  the  daaik  till 
daybreak.  The  smoke  made  the  water  come  into 
his  eyes  now  and  ^en,  from  the  dtoatian;  bat 
it  was  an  inconvenience  he  knew  was  poisctly 
natural,  and  therefore  did  not  notice  much. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone.  April  appro- 
priated a  June  morning,  and  produced  it  jo^  as 
the  coachmaker's  pipe  expired  in  a  big  wfai£  He 
rose,  made  his  toilette,  heard  a  fevourable  re- 
port from  the  now  drowthy  and  drooping  Mari- 
gold, and  then  went  out,  locking  the  door  after 
him,  to  the  confusion  of  the  milk.  There  had 
been  a  wind ;  the  roads  were  nearly  dry;  the  son 
shone  soft  and  broad,  and  with  somethiiig  of  t^ 
nature  of  a  breeze  in  it  too,  as  it  seemed,  in 
which  the  budding  trees  waved  grateftal  and 
glad.  Harper  walked  up  the  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Evelyn,  far  away  as  it  was,  and 
indirect  as  was  the  way.  The  sun,  the  breeze, 
and  the  budding  trees  did  him  good,  all  themore 
because  he  thought  of  nothing  in  parhcolar, 
except  that  it  would  have  done  Charlotte  good 
too,  soothing  away,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
cynical,  dangerous  notions  she  had  more  than 
half  betrayed.  There  is  no  Christian  like  your 
sunny  morning  in  the  spring. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the  coach- 
maker  returned.  He  opened  the  door,  not  with- 
out misgiving,  and  went  straight  up,  without 
asking  a  question,  into  the  room  we  fint  met 
him  in.  The  scene  within  was  as  much  changed 
as  the  scene  without.    ' 

The  concomitants  of  the  previous  evening  woe 
so  deep  stamped  with  the  eternal  m«k  on 
Harper's  mind,  that  he  half-expected  they  wonld 

remain — ^in  fact  and  immutable ;  and  the  fredi, 
cheerful  air  of  the  apartment,  the  smoking  nm, 
the  appetising  breakfiast  viands  dotted  over  a 
spotless  cloth,  the  contemplative,  matter-of-kt 
newspaper  unfurled  on  the  fonder — ^tiiese  timdj^ 
appearances  struck  him  more  unexpectedly  to 
a  shadowy  room,  a  dying  lamp,  and  a  soDffl 
midnight  fire  would  have  done.  More  striking 
still  was  the  change  in  Charlotte  Weirdon.  We 
as  was  her  countenance,  grave  and  resolved  as 
was  her  air,  there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
to  indicate  the  wild,  forlorn  being  of  the  eronng 
before.  She  was  dressed  with  care,  by  aid  of 
contributions  from  the  marigold's  Boxes,  and  sat 
easily  by  the  fire,  awaiting  Harper's  retum.  The 
purse  and  the  paper  wereon  the  table  at  herdbow 
As  he  entered  the  room,  hesitating,  she  rose 
with  a  degree  of  respect  in  her  manner  vhidi  a 
momentary  observer  of  the  parties  would  noi 
have  justified ;  and  when  he  turned  to  tow 
his  hat  into  a  comer,  according  to  bachelof 
usage,  she  followed  him  with  a  glance  instant, 
but  radiant  with  sorrowing,  grateM  tenderneas. 
It  broke  instantly,  but  died  slowly ;  it  was  «<^ 
melting  in  her  eyes  and  glowing  on  her  cheeb 
as  she  took  his  proffered  hand — ^as  thar  e^ 
honestly  met,  and  they  bade  each  otfjer  the 
simple  good  morning. 
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^'  I  am  g^  to  see  you  bo  much  better/'  said 
he,  making  himaelf  red  in  an  tinneceesary  effort 
after  the  butter. 

"Yes,"  ahe  replied — ''the  aleep  refused  me 
80  many  timi^  seems  to  have  overtaken  me  at 
once;  &r  refreshed  as  I  am,  I  am  deepy  still — 
and,  I  am  not  sure,  dreaming !  " 

**  Would  to  Heaven  you  were ! " 

"And  the  dream  not  aU  illusion.  But  this 
scene  of  the  dream  must  soon  go  away,  and  if 
yoa  once  thou^t  me  better  than  I  am,  I  am 
anxious  you  should  not  now  think  me  worse. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  oontinued  she,  with  earnest 
gravity,  "for  wounding  you,  for  insulting  you 
with  my  presence." 

Harper  couldn't  craok  his  ^g. 

"Prom  my  vile  heart  I  am  grateful  to  you 
^sryour  forbearance.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  while  it  humiliates  me  to  the  dust." 

"  Why,  what  single  word  of  kindness  have  I 
ispoken,  Charlotte  ? " 

"  What  was  spoken  when — we  were  happy  ? " 

Harper  crush^  the  egg  to  its  foundations. 

''And  I  did  not  come  to  trick  you  out  of  your 
aympathies." 

Charlotte!"  exclaimed  the  coachmaker,  a 
iitUe  too  eagerly,  "  do  you  suppose  I  entertained 
such  a  suspicion  ?" 

"  I  think  you  did — and  most  naturally  too. 
You  are  surely  justified  in  standing  on  your  guard 
against  such  people.  But  you  were  wrong. 
Will  you  read  this  note  ?" 

She  handed  him  the  crumpled  paper.  There 
were  not  many  words  in  it,  but  they  were  in  a 
familiar  hand,  and  profoundly  affected  him. 

"It is  my  dismissal,"  said  Charlotte  Weirdon 
with  alarming  calmness,  "  and  this,"  taking  the 
porse^  "  is  my  allowance !"  She  dwelt  upon  the 
shameful  word,  as  if  to  permit  all  its  poison  to 
anoint  her  lips.  "  They  came  into  my  hands 
last  night,  and  without  a  moment's  thought  I 
determined  to  complete  my  own  punishment  by 
Bhowing  you  the  wretch  I  had  become.  And  lif 
my  shame  and  self- scorn  and  misery  had  not 
orercome  me,  I  should  have  gone  last  night  as  I 


"  And  now  ?"  interpellated  Harper  with  an 
unsteady  accent. 

**  Now  I  am  going ;"  and  she  rose  from  her 
nntasted  break&st. 

"Where?" 

"As  if  that  mattered!"  Then  speaking  with 
a  softer  tone  than  she  had  used  at  idl  before,  she 
added — "  But  I  am  glad— indeed,  I  am  happy, 
that  I  was  crazed  enough  to  dare  to^come  here. 
1  have  often  longed  to  do  so.  I  have  made 
xnyaelf  happy  by  dreaming  about  it  many  a 
wakeful  hour,  and  have  even  thought  that,  by 
thinking  very  hard,  my  thou^ts  might  fly  to 
you  and  tell  you  things  you  did  not  know.  I 
l<Higed  for  you  to  know,  Tom,  dear  Tom! 
(goiltily  kismng  his  hand)  that  I  was  mi  float- 
ing along  in  luxurious  ease,  careless,  oblivious, 
abandoned,  lost  to  shame;  I  longed  for  you  to 


know  that  I  did  not  laugh  over  the  thou^t  of 
our  days,  or  think  carelessly  of  you,  or  of  your 
love  and  your  grieving  heart.  But  that  I  heited 
myself,  detested  my  treachery  and  his,  while  I 
loved  and  revered  you,  and  wondered,  as  I 
wonder  now,  at  the  madness  that  possessed  me 
— ^like  a  cloud,  coming,  and  going,  and  leaving 
me  thus.  All  in  your  fatal  absence.  And  now 
you  do  know,  and  I  am  going.  But  do  you 
believe  me  ?" 

"  I  do,  Charlotte." 

"  And  forgive  me— a  little  ?" 

"I  do,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Now  I  am  going." 

She  took  up  her  bonnet,  and  while  she  .stood 
choking  by  the  window,  the  coachmaker  stood 
choking  by  the  Are. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  con- 
sidered," fiedtered  he.  "How  are  you  to  live, 
Charlotte  ?    You  have  no  means." 

"  Have  I  not  my  allowance  ?"  answered  she, 
all  the  reckless  bitterness  of  the  night  before 
flaming  forth  anew. 

"But  surely ^" 

"You  mistake  me.  I'm  not  Charlotte 
Weirdon  of  Evelyn — ^I'm  Charlotte  Weirdon  of 
Yaniiy  Fair.  I  am  a  woman  of  the  world, 
capable  of  making  resolutions.  And" — ^here  the 
sad  irony  of  her  tone  deepened  into  sad  gravity 
— "  from  this  day  to  the  day  I  die  I  will  eat  no 
bread  but  the  br^  of  shame :  and  bread  alone 
it  shall  be !  Every  day  I  will  say  to  myself, 
'  This  is  h%%  bread ;'  and  bend  my  soul  down  to 
it  till  it  is  tired  of  such  bonds." 

Truly  did  she  speak  it — she  was  no  longer 
Charlotte  Weirdon  of  Evelyn.  She  was  so 
utterly  changed  that  Harper  scarce  recognised 
her,  and  he  beat  about>  dumbfoundered,  without 
knowing  how  to  answer  her.  One  luminous 
idea  alone  he  seemed  to  possess — ^that  she  was 
not  safe  company  for  herself;  and  as  she  now 
drifted  to  the  door,  a  little  boat  heeled  over  by 
the  storm — and  too  much  sail — ^he  took  his 
hat,  with  the  intention  of  aooompanying  her. 

"  Farewell !"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  the 
lock  and  her  &ce  to  the  door. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  he.  "We  must  not 
part  in  tms  way,  Charlotte." 

"  Indeed  we  must  You  shall  not  come  over 
the  threshold." 

"  But  I  mwt  know  what  becomes  of  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  replied,  soft  and  hesitating, 
her  face  stiU  tamed  toward  the  door;  "and 
when  I  am  gone,  look  under  my — ^your  pillow, 
that  I  slept  on!  Let  me  beseech  you !  Fare- 
well!" 

"  Farewell !"  Charlotte  went  quietly  out,  not 
daring,  as  it  seemed,  to  look  round  again :  her 
feet  rapidly  glanced  from  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  indeed  gone. 

Under  the  piUow  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  with 
these  words  in  pencil:  "My  baby — I  have 
never  seen  it.  He  took  it  away  too  soon.  It 
was  packed  and  sent  among  stragnors— whe 
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Ikate  it,  pearlupd,  and  alnise  it,  «b  the  Biga  of 
thdr  poverty.  If  you  eoold  &id  it  (I  kave  no 
other  to  ask — pray  fcn^ve  me !)  and-- — **  here 
the  waiting  brc^e  off.  The  poor  mad  mother, 
perhape,  ^bred  no  more.  And  so  we  will  break 
off  too. 

Erom  Ubie  wene  tiiat  Joekin  saw  throagh  Ihe 
bitthes  to  the  scene  whidi  outraged  the  |»x>- 
priety  of  Qiarity  Gray,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Kiddle  kitchen,  the  way  may  now  be  traced, 
indistinctly.  Here  is  a  rock  in  ibe  sea  for  your 
birds  (of  imagination)  to  rest  on;  and  a  very 
real  sort  of  a  rock  it  was  to  Harper — ^breakers 
all  around,  enough  to  swamp  a  good  poor  devil 
like  him,  ev^i  S  he  had  not  be^  one  of  those 
unlucky  ones  whom  8aihan  always  drives.  So 
here  he  is,  as  we  have  seen;  and  here  the 
haggard  woman  comes  a- visiting  cnce  more. 

The  natural  historian  objects,  that  the  dog  did 
not  bark  on  Charlotte's  stealthy  entrance.  But,  as 
Old  Umbrellas  said.  Crop  knew  her ;  and  perhaps 
among  all  the  good  qualities  given  to  the  friend 
of  man,  reverence  is  not  omitted.  Ko  dog,  per- 
haps, ever  barked,  on  whateyer  provocation, 
over  his  dead  master ;  Crop  certainly  did  not. 
On  the  opening  of  tiie  door  he  only  pricked  his 
ears;  and  wh«i  the  woman  entered,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  an  expressive  whine,  scarce 
lifting  his  head  from  old  Harper's  feet.  In  the 
first  whirl  of  emotion — ^in  the  first  wonder  at 
being  again  with  little  Tom  Harper,  thus  as  he 
was  and  so  as  he  had  ended,  she  did  not  observe 
either  the  dog  or  his  conduct.  It  was  enough 
to  look  at  Harper  himself,  to  take  his  hand  and 
sit  on  the  bed,  and  reverentiy  turn  his  face 
toward  her.  Repose  enough  was  there  at  last. 
The  usurping  yearis  had  taken  their  fingers  from 
his  countenance — the  natural  years  of  his  life, 
as  if  ashamed,  innocent  as  they  were,  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  rigours  of  Time,  took 
their  fingers  from  his  face  also ;  and  left  it  in 
appearance  more  youthful  ihan  it  looked  in 
Long  Acre.  Crop  seeiog  the  caresses  bestowed 
upon  his  master's  hand,  came  and  laid  his  head 
upon  it,  joined  as  it  was  in  Charlotte's.  Char- 
lotte laid  her  burning  forehead  on  Old  Umbrella's 
poor  pillow — and  so  it  passed  for  a  time. 

This,  however,  was  not  long.  Charlie  or 
Mary  might  wake  at  any  moment;  and  the 
imhappy  woman  prepared  to  go  away.  I  de- 
cline to  say  how  she  looked  while  doing  so ;  or 
in  what  proportions  curiosity  and  love  were 
mingled  in  lie  glances  she  fixed  upon  Mary 
and  Charlie,  sleeping  by  the  emberless  grate. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  ^ther  for  curiosity  or 
love;  once  more,  then,  she  kissed  the  cold 
hand,  softly  kissed  the  foreheads  of  the  smaller 
sleepers,  sleeping  their  nnaller  sleep^  and  went 
away  with  h^  ludlf-conscious  heart. 

CHAPTKE  IV. 
TBI  xmnia  xAono^ 

It  is  a  fortnight  once  the  old  umbrdla  aiaai, 
ex-ooadmiaker  and  j^arson's  mm,   quitted  oar 


^ere.  Iliese  dagw  ha^e  not  bean  wiftont 
Iheir  impcrtaace  far  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiddk 

Now  it  naturally  followed  that  an  inqahy  m 
to  Harper's  elfeets  should  idl  to  t^  koilady. 
His  reserved,  queer  manners,  1^  oocumA 
elevation  of  his  language,  the  fiiot  he  was  a  good 
scholard  and  had  no  friends,  were  celedated  to 
awake  certain  suspicions  in  the  Odk  mind. 
These  suspicions  lay  Huspoken  in  the  bieasiB  of 
both  partners  of  that  name,  and  it  wbb  (lie  mis- 
sion of  a  bunch  of  spring  radie^ws,  t^elnOingi^ 
of  the  year,  to  evoke  them  to  the  lips.  Matiud 
dip^g  in  the  salt  provokes  eonndence*,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kiddle  had  not  dipped  often  be- 
fore Mrs.  K.  begun  it  by  remarking  that  tbe  old 
gentieman  was  an  asoentic  carrater.  Their  ^» 
met ;  and  more  than  the  intdligence  of  Walker 
explained  the  exact  meaning  of  the  cpitbet 
Mr.  Kiddle,  therefcnre,  without  beating  abotttlie 
bush,  declared  at  once  that  he  shoalci't  wonder 

if .     To  this  frank  avowal  the  good  iwmtt 

rejoined:  No  more  should  she— either.  Look 
at  (Ad  Thingumy :  imd  should  she  ev0r  forgive 
heredf  for  not  buying  that  old  arm-chfar  which 
was  offered  her  for  two  shillings,  and  the  hwkfir 
said  he'd  sooner  break  it  up  first,  Mid  did  hreak 
it  up,  aAd  found  it  stuflGed  with  fi'poim  iwta 
without  so  much  as  a  cnmiple  ? 

It  was  resolved,  then,  that  a  private  inves- 
tigation of  tiie  kitchen  ought  to  he  made. 
Kiddle,  however,  was  not  destitute  of  the  coo- 
science  of  a  husband :  he  arranged  that  his  good 
woman  should  do  this  littie  jneoe  of  business  in 
his  absence ;  and  as  she  only  just  wanted  to  see, 
this  was  easy  enough. 

Her  exertions  were  persevering,  her  industry 
unflagging,  her  sagacity  comprehensive :  bat  m 
vain.  The  walls  nowhere  sounded  hollow :  no 
board  of  all  the  flooring  had  been  disturbed;  bo 
stocking  hung  auriferous  in  the  chimney;  bo 
cushion,  no  mattress  was  stuffed  with  the  fi  po«n 
or  any  othOT  note :  even  the  seams  of  the  old 
fellow's  garments  —  hanging  so  unspeakablj 
behind  the  door — were  as  the  tailor  left  them  tt 
bygone  days.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  baffled— stnl*^ 
fled.  She  had  exhausted  the  most  imposable 
suppositions ;  and  sank  on  a  chair  in  a  yeas^ 
frame  of  mind,  when  suddenly  an  idea  hobbled 
up  and  broke  with  a  littie  pop.  She  caught  the 
sound  as  it  died.  'Twas  "  pookets."  And  here. 
indeed,  she  found  all  that  rewarded  her  search, 
an  old  leathern  pocket-book. 

The  pocket-book  promised  w^ :  it  was  gow 
to  feel.  It  was  so  good  to  feel  that  her  m 
hand  oomplained  to  her  right,  and  wouW  M 
too.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  bewildered  at  her  fuo- 
cess,  vrent  wondmng  Hp-stairs,  laid  flie  nfity 
old  thing  on  the  beet  taWe  in  the  front  ptriour, 
locked  ^  door,  and  went  up-etairs  to  dress.  1 
do  not  say  she  knew  eaawtly  mhai  As  '^ 
about — ^that's  neither  hen  nor  there ;  h«t  s* 
put  on  l»r  black  silk,  her  collar  wrfii  tiieesw^ 
her  whitest  apron,  her  mo*t  fioway  e«f  5  •J^ 
was  an  unconacionable  time  at  her  lailct§e.    W 
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ketUe  &r  tet,  Kke  a  dying  swan,  had  expiied  in 
song  long  before  she  came  down,  and,  by  her 
•hiuBg  appearoaBe,  oontributed  to  pot  the 
already  departing  fire  out.  No  mattw.  And 
then  for  the  lan^  of  AUahred-deeor^in  state, 
U  beaeemed  inch  eompany. 

Umbrellas  did  not  imagine,  probably,  that  he 
wai  getting  so  briskly  along  the  churohyaFd  path, 
or  he  would  not  have  abandoned  his  treasures 
in  this  wi^.    T^rue,  not  a  single  pieee  of  nego- 
tiable paper  was  contained  in  the  pocket-book, 
as  the  hastiest  examination  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle  pvo>^red — ^to  the  utter  collapse  of  that 
good  woman,  and  the  (^i^eation  of  more  yeast. 
But  Ihere  were  acknowledgments  in  transactions 
whioh — ^if  you  will  have  it  from  that  point  of 
view — ^had  cost  him  gold ;  since  they  had  sapped 
hia  care  of  it  and  broken  his  grasp  of  it,  besides 
doing  other  things  almost  as  unfortunate.     And 
on   a   leas   has^   and    moire    vicious -minded 
soutiny,  Mrs.  Kiddle  found  that  to  her  they 
were   not    absolutely  waste    pap^,  after  all. 
Were  there  not  secrets  here?    And — tomb  of 
her  Others! — were  they  not  secrets  in  which 
she  hertdfyfreA  concerned  ? 

And  hiere  the  instinctive  philoec^hy,  or  the 
j^iilosophioal  instincts,  of  the  female  mind  be- 
came developed :  fbr  what  Gall  or  Spurzheim 
doubts  that  women  ha/ve  instinctive  faculties  not 
to  be  found  in  men  ?    Mrs.  Kiddle  was  a  weak, 
defenceless  woman,  though  she  did  not  enjoy 
that  position  in  which  those  qualities  so  pecu- 
liarly diine — widowhood ;  and  had  she  not  been 
supported  by  ^e  black  silk,  the  collar  with  the 
oomers,  the  apron  and  the  cap,  she  could  never 
have  gone  cidmly  through  the  investigation  of 
the  pocket-book.    But  Boxes  are  dear  woman's 
toiWGtt  of  strength  and  fountains  of  refreshing — 
her  barricades  in  rebellion,  her  material  gua- 
rantees in  vict(My,  in  peace  her  vine  and  fig- 
tree.     Supported  frx>m  these,  Mrs.  Kiddie  im- 
bibed starch,  if  not  dignity,  and  defied  disorder. 
She  was  equal  to  any  number  of  fi*poun  notes ; 
doabloona  would  have  ffuled  to  knock  her  over ; 
and  by  holding  her  breath  she  was  enabled  to 
peruse  every  letter,  every  memorandum,  in  those 
folds  of  mystical  morocco. 

She  was  still  holding  it  whoi  Kiddle  came 

home  from  ''the  office:"  he  was  a  printer.    The 

childrai  were  redauned  ftom  shuttlecock,  and 

sent  to  bed  under  the  superintendence  of  little 

Mary,  but  not  before  "  Tell  me  pretty  cow  that 

made/'  had  been  recited  by  Geoigey,  who  always 

■aid  his  prayers.     Then,  in  a  whisper,  Mrs. 

Kiddle  half  imparted  to  her  husband  the  result 

of  her  March;  then,  when  Mary  eame  down, 

fttakk    and  innocent  as  the  eowdip  whioh  the 

eow  had  so  lately  been  leeottmendod  to  eat, 

nkib  *was  advised  to  get  hsc  supper  at  onoe  and 

90  to  had<«*«Qi  witbout  glanoes  of  new  and  peou- 

llar  uAppsssioy  from  her  protectors ;  then,  when 

little  CQbaiiie  eame  kome-^lbr  the  poor  friendless 

how  had  been  kindly  sofEered  to  accomodate  him- 

sctf  ia  anotfaer  port  of  Ihe  ooeklof  t--hia  weaxinees 


waa  commiserated^  and  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed  too,*— also  not  without  parting  and 
curious  glanoes;  then  the  papers  were  plaoed 
on  the  ^ble  and  read ;  then  a  conferenco  en^ 
sued,  at  which  Kiddle's  head  of  hair  betoiyed 
Ijie  Hveliest  emotion. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  Mrs. 
Kiddle  should  go  down  to  the  old  woman's  the 
first  thing  on  the  following  Sunday  moming^ 
it  being  resolved  that  Mary  was  competent  to 
dress  the  children,  and  Kiddle  himself  equal  to 
a  toad-in-the-hole»  for  that  day  to  be  provided. 
The  Sabbath  came,  and  Mrs.  K.,  with  the  soda- 
water  bottle,  departed.  Her  destination  was 
Effing;  the  old  woman,  little  as  she  was,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs.  Kiddle's  own 
mother. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  old  woman ;  her 
stringy  little  figure ;  her  little  black  eyes ;  her 
small,  delicate,  professional-looking  hands;  ber 
lav^ider  cotton  gown;  her  quick,  suspicious, 
deaf-like  manners ;  her  white  old  cottage  with 
its  whiter  and  very  close  curtains ;  and  all  under 
the  charge  of  Susan  Oakle,  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter. But,  fw  that  matter,  I  should  like  to  de- 
scribe Kiddle  too— as  he  appeared  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  mother  that  Sunday  morning ; 
as  he  appeared  especially  when  the  preparation 
of  dinner  came  on — ^now  torn  with  misgivings 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  toad  for  hole,  and  then  poised  in  agonised 
incertitude  over  the  amount  of  hole  abstracted 
from  toad :  for  all  in  all,  like  a  pelican  in  a 
maiden  effort  to  feed  his  young  ones  from  his 
bosom.  But  such  descripUons  may  not  be. 
Enough  that  the  day  passed,  sweeping  so  many 
things  down  into  the  quiet  night  and  a  tiddess 
eternity — also  sweeping  Mrs.  Kiddle  back  to 
Southwark.  She  arrived  late.  Her  face  would  have 
worn  a  blank  aspect,  if  it  had  not  been  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  ihe  lines  of  doubt,  disap- 
pointment, and  baffled  conjecture,  as  she  plunged 
with  her  bonnet  on  into  a  chair.  She  tried  to 
look  unconcernedly  at  the  candle. 

"  Penelope,  what  luck  ?" 

"Oh,  just  what  I  expected!"  answered  the 
tired  traveller,  pulling  hard  at  the  bonnet-strings. 

"No  go?"  suggested  Kiddle. 

"  Kot  in  the  least :  no  go  whatsoever." 

"Couldn't  make  anything  of  her,  eh  ?" 

**No  more'n  if  she'd  been  bom  yesterday." 

"  She's  a  rum  old  file,"  said  Kiddle,  whieh  so 
far  summarised  the  convCTsation. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?"  he  inquired,  beginning 
again  when  Mrs.  Kiddle  had  taken  off  her 
things. 

"  Oh,  '  Come  in !'  says  she,  when  I  rattied  at 
the  lat(di.  Susan  was  gone  to  church  you 
know ;  and  there  was  ttie  old  pebbly  patifcu  and 
the  laylode  and  the  old  rose-trees  in  the  mmt, 
and  the  slips  of  geranum^-they've  been  aiqpa 
ever  since  7  was  a  gal — in  the  winder.  And 
there  at  the  side  of  the  house  "was  <he  little 
garret  lattice  thai  looks  such  a  long  way  up  the 
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road.  Ah !  what  a  mmy  times  I've  been  sent 
'aod  kep  there  by.  some  poor  young  creature 
when  I  was  a  little  un, — to  see  if  there  wam't  a 
dark  gentleman  coming  along  on  horseback ;  or 
a  fair  tall  gentleman  in  a  carriage ;  and  some- 
times  they  was  a-coming,  and  a  good  many 
times  they  wam't ;  and  when  I  went  and  said 
so,  they  would  fall  to  a-kissing  their  babies  to 
keep  from  crying,  they  would." 

"  I*m  blowed !"  said  Kiddle,  moralising. 

" '  Gome  in !'  says  she.  So  I  goes  in,  and 
there  she  was,  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  all  of  a  row, 
like, — ^like  a  paper  of  'em." 

"  What  was  she  up  to  ?" 

"Well,  that  was  pins!  She  was  sticking 
'em  into  a  cushion.  '  Bless  the  Child  and  save 
the  Mother,'  you  know." 

"  I'm  blowed !"  repeated  Mr.  Kiddle,  but  in 
an  altered  tone.  "  Well,  she  didn't  ought  to 
forget  that  either." 

"  And  she  stowed  the  pins  away,  and  kivered 
the  cushion  with  her  apron,  just  as  if  /  didn't 
know,  or  as  if  it  mattered  now.  But  there,  poor 
old  soul !  she  did  not  quite  reckemise  me  at 
first,  smart  as  she  seems — ^for  it's  all  show — and 
when  I  went  in  she  eyed  me  so  pecular !"  (the 
conscious  Kiddle !)  "  but  that's  her  nonsense — 
she's  so  cracked." 

" '  Now,  which  of  you  is  it  ?'  says  she,  sitting 
bolt  upright  and  piercing  of  me  through. 

"*  Mother,'  says  I. 

"  '  Of  course,  my  dear,'  says  she.  '  That's 
right.  But  which  of  you  is  it  ?  Spring  (Jar- 
dens?  No,  it  isn't  Spring  Gardens.  The 
Gfardens  had  light  hair.  Or  is  it  Brooke  Street, 
I  persume  ?' 

"* Taint  neither,'  says  I.  'It's  Penelope: 
Oakle  as  was — Kiddle  as  is.  And  not  so  much 
difference,  neither.' 

"*You  talk  very,  vulgar,'  says  she,  going 
straight  to  work  on  tiie  cushion  again.  '  You've 
caught  it  of  that  low  Kiddle.'  " 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed !"  now  exclaimed  the 
libelled  husband,  starting  indignantly.  **  What 
did  she  go  a  nussin'  the  haiistocracy  on  the  quiet 
for,  eh?" 

"  Never  yot*  mind.  Kiddle,"  returned  Pene- 
lope, impressively. 

"  But  I  do  mmd !  I've  a  right  to  mind !" 
with  dignity.  "And  if  she'd  a  called  me 
Brooke  Street — ^if  she'd  insinnivated  that  /was 
Spring  Gardens,  I  should  a  asked  her  where  she 
got  her  edication  from." 

Penelope  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  out- 
raged feeling.  Any  outbreak  of  that  nature  at 
this  moment  would  have  been  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing,— and  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Mrs.  K. 
herself, — ^because  it  would  have  arrested  the 
course  of  her  relation.  So  he  added  soothingly — 

**  You're  a  honest  woman,  you  are, — and  that's 
more  than  Spring  Gardens  is, — and  such  a  mis- 
take didn't  ought  to  be  made.  Well,  what  did 
she  pav  then.  Penny  ?" 

"That's  aU,"  said  Penny,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 


haustion, and  not  nearly  soothed  enough,  evi- 
dently. 

"  She  went  on  sticking  pins  in-— blees  the 
babby  and  cetrar  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  for  two 
mortial  hours.  And  then  she  says,  ^  1  desGay 
Kiddle  wants  his  tea !"  (She  didn't  speak  to 
me;  she  spoke  to  Susan.)  "And  then  she'll 
get  a  precious  belting,  I'll  be  bound !" 

Again  incipient  thunders  glowered  on  Kiddle's 
brow;  but  nothing  he  interposed,  for  Penelope 
had  resumed  with — 

"  And  at  five  o'clock,  without  saying  cat,  dog, 
or  devil,  ma'am,  she  went  to  bed.  If  s  true, 
when  I  got  Susan  out  of  the  way  and  showed 
mother  a  letter  or  two,  and  mentioned  you  know 
who,  she  said  she  wam't  Doctors'  Commons  nor 
Dan'l  Forester ;  and  if  she  was  a  pump,  I  was 
nought  of  a  handle :  but  that  was  all  I  oould 
get  out  of  her.  She  was  deaf  to  Harper,  deaf  to 
Maberly,  or  Mary,  or  Charlie,  wouldn't  say 
nothing,  and  went  to  bed." 

"So  it's  no  go?" 

"  No  go  whatsoever ! "  And  so  the  convena- 
tion  ended  as  it  began,  and  the  Kiddles  went 
vague  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep.  There  was  mystery  \m 
which  it  might  be  good  to  unravel;  and,  hafflfid 
by  the  crazy  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Oakle,  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Kiddle  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  con- 
jecture and  the  light  of  nature.  Buzzmg,  as  of 
flies  in  a  net,  might  have  been  heard  within  the 
curtains  till  chimed  the  smallest  of  the  hours. 
Penelope  insisted  upon  Mary :  she  had  always 
said  that  something  would  turn  up  about  that 
gal,  and  here  it  was:  Maberly  and  Weirdon. 
Her  lord  abided  by  Charlie.  If  it  was  not  the 
boy,  who  was  the  boy?  And  then  who  was 
Harper  ?  Here  their  souls  met,  and  meandered 
along  the  lowlands  of  doubt.  It  was  certain  he 
wasn't  her  brother,  and  it  was  certain  he  wasn't 
Maberly — ^fix)m  the  mems  of  the  pocket-hook. 
"  Oh,  send  'em  both,  of  theirselves,"  exdaimed 
Kiddle  at  length,  disgusted  with  too  much 
thought,  and  driving  his  head  against  thepii- 
low.  "  Send  'em  both,  and  let  'em  take  their 
choice— if  they'll  take  either.  If  they  takes  the 
right,  something  for  us  '11  come  out  of  that;  ij 
they  takes  the  wrong,  what's  that  to  you: 
Something  '11  come  out  of  that  too.  And  when 
we  find  out  for  sure  that  toiher's  the  right, 
that'll  be  something  more." 

So  it  was  settled. 

The  following  Simday  morning — ^for  Charlie 
was  still  at  his  "  place,"  and  it  wasn't  thought 
advisable  to  lose  a  day — saw  Mary  and  Charlie 
set  forth  on  a  little  journey.  Another  reaaon 
for  delaying  this  event  for  a  week  was,  that 
Kiddle  might  have  time  to  look  up  a  tidy  second- 
hand thing  or  two  for  Charlie ;  fo^nothing  cooM 
be  expected  to  come  out  of  his  ^enevdenoe,  if 
his  benevolence  did  not  appear.  Mary's  Son^ 
appearance  was  always  neat  and  pretty;  ^ 
sweetness,  as  a  diminutive  of  purity,  was  etc: 
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hers.  They  had  to  got  to  67,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea — ^the  address  furnished  by  &e  pocket- 
book— before  church-time ;  so  they  set  out  just 
after  break£wt,  at  half-past  eight. 

The  May  sunshine  came  down  in  a  flood  as 
they  crossed  St.  George's  Fields — then  lying 
between  Southwark  and  Westminster ;  and, 
when  they  were  nearly  alone  there,  they  swung 
their  clasped  hands  between  them  as  they  went. 
•Of  their  errand  they  knew  little ;  but  their  young 
4ouls  were  charmed  in  the  consciousness  of  some 
sort  of  romance  about  it,  though  for  Mary's 
Jittle  heart  there  was  enough  romance  in  going 
out,  such  a  bright  day,  with  Charlie  whose 
£Bither  died.  So  had  her  fether  died,  and  her 
mother;  and  so  was  his  mother  dead.  But 
here  was  a  morning  kind  as  father  and  mother ; 
and  here  was  he,  Charlie,  and  here  was  she, 
Mary,  and  no  yoimg  Kiddles  to  wash.  In 
Charlie,  however,  there  was  some  difference 
since  we  last  saw  him:  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  it; — by-the-bye,  hardness  is  the  defini- 
tion, perhaps.  This  change  seemed  even  to 
deepen  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  drew 
nearer  to  their  destination,  spite  of  the  wonder 
that  accumulated  in  both  their  young  minds. 

Charlie  carried  the  note  that  was  to  bo  pre- 
sented at  57,  Cheyne  Walk.  It  was  indited  by 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddle  conjointly ;  and  as  I  know 
what* 8  in  it,  I  may  as  well  tell.  The  spelling  is 
-accepted;  but  the  "amperzants"  are  not  to  be 
compassed  by  mortal  printer. 

Mr.  Maberly,  honored  Sir, 
The  bearer  is  a  mysterouB  youug  youth,  which  was 
the  son  (or  said  to  be)  of  an  old  gentleman  what  sold 
ombveUas  by  tbe  name  of  Harper — leastways,  that  was 
what  be  took  our  kitchen  in.  He  departed  for  a  better 
world  ymterdtij  was  3  weeks,  in  the  night ;  and  the  last 
words  be  ever  brethed  to  my  wife  was,  **  Take  the  young 
one  to  B.  Maberly,  esqnier,  57,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
and  Heren  reward  you.**  We  likewise  herd  him  name 
tbe  name  of  Wdrdon.  Mr.  Maberly,  honnrd  Sir, 
We've  sent  tbe  lad,  not  as  what  my  wife  wants  to  part 
with  lum,  ibr  she's  as  parsball  to  him  as  if  he  was  her 
4>wn  chic  and  child,  and  wonldent  iUnk  of  menshuning 
for  a  minnit  the  anksity  and  exspence  she's  been  up  to 
:for  him.  So  no  more  at  present  from  yours  to  com- 
xnand, 

WlLIIAX  AHD  PBNBLOFB  KiDDLB. 

P.S.  The  other  is  a  gaL  She's  our  gaL  She  com  out 
4>f  tbe  worcofl^  and  is  mysteroos  likewise. 

This  was  the  letter  that  was  to  introduce  the 
trayellersy  and  thus  artftdly,  not  to  say  Msely, 
-was  it  written.     The  worcus,  for  instance. 

Cheyne  "Walk  had  quiet,  reserred,  but  com- 
modions  houses,  and  handsome  too  in  their  time, 
-with  gardens  and  trees  in  front,  and  the  Thames 
with  its  jacketed  watermen  beyond.  Fifty-seven 
was  l&e  most  reserved  house  of  all,  and  looked 
acidly  over  the  trees.  Yery  severe  and  awful 
it  seemed  to  Charlie  and  his  open-eyed  com- 
panion when  they  arrived  at  the  gaten— getting 
clofler  together  as  they  looked  long  at  me  big 
figures  on  the  door,  and  went  back  to  56  and 
on  to  58  to  be  qidte  sure  that  this  was  57. 
n^ey  were  rather  rrightened  at  the  sound  of  the 


big  bell  when  they  pulled  at  it ;  but  it  was  true 
nevertheless  that  while  Mary  retired  more  and 
more  within  her  thoughtM  little  self  as  they 
waited,  Charlie  seemed  more  and  more  to  come 
out  from  himself,  and  to  grow  more  vivid. 
Down  the  path  came  the  old  housekeeper,  with 
Sunday  sanctity  and  the  odours  of  lavender  in 
her  gay  chintz  gown.  Charlie  handed  her  Ihe 
note,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  hall, 
where  they  stood  penitent  on  the  mat. 

"  What  is  that,  Evans  ?"  inquired  a  beautiful 
young  voice  coming  from  the  parlour,  accom- 
panied by  a  beautiM  young  figure,  which  fairly 
drew  sparks  from  the  boy's  eyes. 

"  Letter  for  Mr.  Maberly,  ma'am." 

"Oh I  must  he  see  it  before  he  dresses  for 
church  ?"  the  lady  said,  with  a  quick  capricious 
manner.  But  when  she  turned  and  saw  the 
messengers,  she  took  the  letter  gentlv  from  the 
servant's  hand,  and  added,  "  Then  I'll  take  it  to 
him,  myself."     And  went  lightly  upstairs. 

Pausing  at  the  library,  she  rapped  like  a 
postman,  put  her  beautiful  head  in  at  the  door, 
crying,  "  Let-ter,"  with  the  most  impracticable 
of  mouths  for  such  an  ofSLce,  placed  Ihe  missive 
on  a  chair,  and  again  went  lightly  up — to  dress 
for  church.  On  the  whole,  it  was  as  well  she 
did  BO. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  a  noble-looking  man  of  about 
forty  years ;  with  a  bold,  handsome  countenance, 
much  written  on.  The  lines  had  somewhat 
faded,  perhaps,  from  time,  contemplation,  and 
the  weather ;  but  when  he  took  the  letter,  and 
sat  down  and  read  it,  the  writing  started  out 
anew  upon  his  forehead,  written  as  it  was  with 
mystic  ink,  and  warmed  fit)m  hot  currents 
botmding  at  his  heart.  He  blinked  on  the 
letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  lamp  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  his  eyes  hovered  hazily  round  the  words 
"Harper,"  "Weirdon,"  "In  the  night,"  con- 
founding the  characters  and  not  always  seeing 
them.  It  was  too  sudden.  He  got  up,  and 
looked  vaguely  out  of  window,  involuntarily 
crumpling  the  paper  in  his  hand ;  but  the  trees 
and  the  bright  Thames  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  went  their  way,  looking  significance  at  the 
sunshine  alone.  He  sat  down,  smootiied  out 
the  letter  on  his  knee,  read  it  once  more,  and 
then  paced  the  room,  again  crushing  Kiddle's 
missive  in  his  fingers.  "  Harper !"  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himsdf  in  a  high  unnatural  voice, 
"Harper  Maberly.  Oh,  Tom!  Oh,  Charlotte! 
and  mother,  too!"  Then  he  remembered  the 
messenger;  and  pausing,  he  puUed  a  long 
breath,  and  then  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Is  any  one  waiting?"  he  asked  very  quickly 
when  the  housekeeper  appeared. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl." 

"  Girl !"  repeffted  her  master,  with  his  fece  to 
the  window.  "Little  girl!  Oh,  she's  wir  gal," 
said  he,  nervously  muttering  Kiddle's  de- 
scription, which  he  seemed  to  mistake  for  a 
parental  claim.  "Never  mind  her— show  the 
boy  up" 


iBjLBnra  xaxml 


A  moment  after,  Chaxiie  'was  B^tmdmg  m  ike 
library,  looking  stnught  at  the  brother  of  Old 
Umbrellas.  I  eannot  say  lliat  the  brother  of 
Old  TJmbrellas  looked  fiill  at  Chariie;  he  pentsed 
his  &ce  eagerly,  but  it  was  by  snatehes. 

**  Yonr  name,  aiy  boy,^'  said  Kr.  Maberty, 
after  rnnek  hesitation,  and  not  befete  he  had 
covertly  tested  the  stability  of  his  Toice,— 
"is '' 

"  Charlie  Harper,  Sir." 

"And  Mr.  Harper?" — going  again  to  the 
window — 

"He  was  my  father,  Sir;"  replied  Ohariie 
trying  to  speak  like  a  man.  "But  he  died  a 
little  while  ago.     In  the  night,  it  was." 

"Ah!" 

"  Ah  V  said  Eichard  Maberly  again,  and  of 
all  the  hundred  qne8ti<ms,  of  all  tiie  hundred 
surmises  and  suspicions  rising  to  his  throat,  not 


one  oouM  he  frame  with  woids.  Itma miuL 
"Areyoa  sure-^^'  heb^;aa;  andtri^inni. 
"Was  belike— ?  died  away uBfinuM.  <'Bo 
you  rememb^>***"  again  he  saici,  aad  aofldog 
came  of  it.  And  ^en  the  footsteps  of  tiie 
beaatifbl  young  wom«i  approached  ftom  kr 
room. 

"  My  boy !"  said  Maberly,  hiuddfy,  aivaiMaBg 
aad  laying  his  hand  on  Ohadie's  dumlder, 
"  go,  now.  Giye  me  a  litde  time*-*to  think  of 
it.  Come  again  to*mofrow  efadng^'^^me 
alone,  and  ask  fi>r  me." 

So  Charlie  and  Mary  went  hams  agun; 
Mary  haying  much  to  say  on  the  road,  of  (^ 
flsoch  a  beantiM  M  lady  who  had  called  her 
into  the  parlour,  and  asked  her  qoesticBs,  and 
seemed  so  kind,  and  ^ve  her  a  bright  diilng. 
And  there  was  the  shilling  to  witnen. 
(TPo  be  c(mtimtied.J 
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v.— BEPEESEirrATiyB  WOMEN  :    NELL  GWTN. 


Cni^BS  LucB  says,  in  speaking  of  Allan  dare, 
that  between  two  persons  of  sympathetic  cha- 
racter and  similar  training  there  often  grows 
up  a  mutual  fceHng  as  if  there  were  no  sudi 
worthy  being  besides  in  the  world;  whereas, 
says  he,  the  odds  are  that  in  every  street  and 
every  green  lane,  there  are  people  that  do  just 
as  much  good  and  make  less  noise  in  doing  it. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  obvious  (and  useful) 
to  remark  that  persons  who  have  lived  all  their 
time  in  a  particular  set  of  good  people,  whose 
notions  are  boimded  on  the  north  by  the 
"  Assembly's  Shorter,"  on  the  south  by  Hannah 
More,  on  the  east  by  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
and  on  the  west  by  Franklin's  Maxims,  and 
Todd's  Student's  Manual,  are  apt,  in  the  fulness 
of  "catechism  and  bread-and-butter,"  to  in- 
dulge a  supercilious  disbelief  of  all  goodness  in 
others  not  "  to  the  manner  bom,"  and  provoke 
that  aggregate  Toby  Belch,  the  world,  to  ex- 
claim, "Because  thou  art  virtuous,  dost  thou 
think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? — 
but  there  shall !  Aye,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
r  the  mouth  too  !" 

We  sometimes  think  persons  of  this  stamp 
must  be  annoyed  to  &nd  at  the  bottom  of  their 
minds, — ^if  they  reflect  at  all, — a  lurking  sym- 
pathy with  individuals  whose  whole  career  and 
character  are  i^parently  a  defiance  of  their 
maxims  and  notions.  There  are  otliers  who  are 
willingly  {leased  at  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  sacchanne  element  (to  borrow  an  illustration 
of  Emeraon's) ;  delighted  to  find  so  much  good- 
ness growing  wild  in  the  "  unweeded  fi^rdens" 
of  Hie. 

We— that  is,  "the  world" — are   an  incon- 


sistent body.  It  is  "  the  world"  which  hunts  an 
erring  man  to  the  grave ;  and  "  the  world" 
which  shuts  a  woman  whose  fair  fame  ifl  ever 
so  little  besmirched  out  of  the  circle  of  "  small 
sweet  courtesies."  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
we — the  world — ^have  a  sort  of  sympathy  vhich 
has  been  called  "  unaccountable"  with  suceessfai 
or  even  merely  ingenious  rascality,  aad  witt 
goodnatured  sensuousneas. 

All  that  we  admire  in  the  rascal  and  in  ^" 
pleasure  lover  is  not  to  be  said  in  a  word.  Bat 
one  thing  common  to  both,  which  takes  ii»  c^ 
tive,  is  unconventionalness — fireedcHn  of  actioD 
— action  without  reference  to  a  recognised  kw. 

The  fSact  is,  whatever  Divines  may  decide  up- 
on the  first  part  of  Genesis,  law  is  to  a  morally 
perfect  (but  finite)  being*  an  impossible  con; 
ception;  and  the  **  knowledge  of  good  and  eviJ 
implies  "  a  blot  on  the  'scutcheon."  Under  the 
existing  state  of  things — ^wheth^  pe(^  (^Kiose 
to  generalise  its  essential  chanactmsticB  into  de- 
pravity, disorganisation,  or  imperfection  (rditive 
or  absolute) — the  proUem  of  Duty  \&  to  reoopcik 
impulse  and  principle;  desire ^of  am  Kn^I? 
with  obedience  to  a  law  (existing  in  the  luttnre 
of  things,  or  imposed  by  tiie  Supreme,  or  both). 
Now,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  why  we  admire  c«« 
or  grace  in  physical  nmtion,-^*Qr  its  anali^? 
happy  fireedom  of  moral  action.  It  is  ^  /<^ 
that  effort  is  not  pleasing  to  look  at,  and  gr«o^ 
fulness  is.    We  intuitively  ascribe  a  sort  of  p«' 


*  The  simplest  way  of  oattmg  tins  knot  isto  deoytbe 
poaaibility  of  •  moratfjr  pCTfeet  finite  hdng;  tosy  tlf 
the  enly  moral  perfeetioa  pooible  to  any  but  M^ 
freedon  from  aotoal  trHHgvMBflB,  as  aetoal  lav  \m 
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feetbn  to  "wliat  i8  imhiraL  If  e  &al  a  thrill  of 
delight  when  we  remember  that  the  pencil  of  a 
perfeet  artist  oan  daah  off  a  tnier  raand  than  the 
beet  compesses  art  ean  manufacture, — Hiat  the 
stroke  of  a  swift  rower  may  make  the  strai^test 
«f  Mnes. 

We  deHght  to  see  everything  work  after  its 
kind  in  unconscious  ease  and  self-satisfaction,  in 
diradnees,  and  joyful  unrestraint  Our  delight 
is  eheeked  when  injury  is  done,  and  moral  pro- 
priety Is  offended.  Bm  the  check  is  only  slight 
when  the  injmry  is  remote  in  character,  or  when 
de  offence  agamst  absolute  moral  propriety  is 
mixed  up  (so  as  to  hare  the  effect  of  vague- 
ness T^n  our  p^!e^tions)  with  an  offence 
•gainst  uMMral  expedienoy.  As,  for  instance, 
when  a  clerer  scamp  cheats  IMvcs  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  part  rent  of  land,  part  funded  property. 
Here,  scamp  offends  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  mediately  so, — ^his  immediate  crime  is  one 
against  expediency  only,  everybody  knowing 
thiat  'property  in  land,  and  property  in  the  ftmds, 
are  of  artificial  creation. 

The  greater  the  number  of  agreeable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  sin  and  the  sinn^, 
the  more  r«note,  of  course,  is  our  displeasure. 
And  if  the  sinner  is  a  woman,  we  ft.  e,,  men, 
■who  stand  for  society)  are  very  apt  to  be  nearly 
Hind  to  the  wrong-doing,  in  admiration  of  tljc 
glad  freedom  of  the  action.  More  especially,  of 
course,  if  the  woman  should  be  beautiful.  It  is 
of  no  use  minoing  this  matter — ^it  is  a  grace,  and 
a  gknry,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  mystery  all  at 
once.  Beauty  in  woman  turns  our  heads, 
abolishes  the  almighty  Syllogism,  and  throws  us 
into  trances  from  which  we  wake  up  at  last 
crying.  Where  is  "the  Everlasting  Ought?" 
What  is  gravitation  to  its  attraction  ?  If  the 
only  beautiful  woman  lived  in  Sirius,  Brunei 
•would  have  tiie  wealth  of  the  world  in  tears  at 
His  feet,  demanding  a  tubular  bridge  to  the  star. 
Wbo  cares  for  Chemistry — for  Physiology  ?  We 
know  what  blood  is ;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and 
all  that — ^but  was  it  anything  but  right  and 
proper  that  ihe  blood  that  trickled  from  the  foot 
of  Venus  when  she  drew  out  the  thorn  should 
tnm  to  violets  on  the  sward?  Human  milk 
eontains  sugar,  cheese,  and  lots  more — ^but  when 
Jimo  spilled  the  drops  as  she  held  tiie  young 
Hercules  on  her  white  breast,  how  eould  they 
rempear  in  any  shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the 
Tralley — as  it  is  weU  known  to  schoolboys  they 
did?  Human  breath  expired  is  carbcmic  acid 
gBBj  but  laohinio  in  Inu^n's  bedchamber  is  not 
oonsidered  to  have  been  extravagant  in  his  well- 
known  observations,  and  will  be  copied  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  all  quite  correct—of  course. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  too  many  pretiy  things  of 
a  pretty  woaian,  or  c^  what  she  does,  can,  may, 
i^ubJI,  or  will,  mof^t,  could,  would,  or  should  do, 
or  have  done,  now,  or  ever.  Kature  "from  our 
side  subducting  took  too  much,*'  (you  see  Milton 
did  not  visit  that  garden  for  nothing,  the  pry- 
ingr,   impertinent  dog!),   so  that  '* whatsoe'er 


She  wills  to  do  seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  dis- 
creetest,  best" — and  that  is  the  end.  Come 
Novelist,  come  Painter,  come  Poet!  Embalm 
her  breath,  and  fix  the  gate  of  heaven  at  her 
lips ;  turn  her  hair  to  threads  of  gold,  and  her 
cheeks  to  blush-roses ;  rifle  the  flowers,  dig  up 
the  diamonds,  lay  violent  hands  <m  the  celestial 
bodies  to  describe  her ;  divide  an  hour  on  her 
bosom  by  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
empire  of  Antony,  and  find  the  product  an 
everlasting  quotient  of  boundless  bliss — and  it 
is  just  dl  right  and  no  more.  Novelist, 
Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capital  fellow ! — Pay 
the  genUeman  his  little  bill,  thank  him  kindly, 
and  say  he  may  call  again — ^we're  always  at 
home  to  that  / 

Now,  if  brides  being  free,  choCTful,  a  woman, 
and  beautiful,  the  offender  should  be  witty — 
and  besides  this,  attached — and  besides  tins, 
good-natured — and  besides  this,  the  founder  of 
a  beneficent  national  institution — and  besides 
this,  an  adherent  to  the  popular  faith  in  perilous 
times — it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  would  be  a 
sort  of  heroine  while  she  lived,  and  traditional 
pot  after  her  death,  among  any  people  in  the 
world. 

And  who  answers  to  all  this  but  "  pretty^ 
witty  Nell,*'— the  owner,  once,  of  the  smallest 
foot  in  England  and  the  worthiest  part  of  the 
heart  of  a  profligate  King — the  owner,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  past,  and  many  to  come, 
of  the  kind  thoughts  of  this  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." 

We  beg  to  introduce  Mistress  Eieak on  Gwrsc,. 
sometime  kept  mistress  of  Charles  Stuart. 

Lady,  we  cry  you  mercy !  Fair,  chaste,  and 
good,  beautiful  amid  the  sanctities  of  home,  as 
you  are,  we  kiss  your  feet  in  reverence  and 
affection,  and  pray  you  not  to  spurn  the  memory 
of  this  frail  sister ! 

Let  me  call  upon  you  now  to  forget  all 
about  theatres,  courts,  and  kings.  Say,  simply, 
here  was  a  woman, — ^very  like  you,  by  our  troth — 
so  mudi  sweetly  moulded  flesh  and  blood,  with 
the  breath  of  hfe,  and  a  heart  and  soul.  Say 
she  lived,  woke  and  slept,  walked  and  talked,, 
lay^ed  and  sorrowed  and  sinned.  Say  she 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark-complexioned 
man  of  the  name  of  Stuart — that  (after  the 
manner  of  you  women  in  such  case)  she  came  to 
love  him — ^what  is  mare,  was  Mthfiil  to  him. 
Say,  she  bore  him  children,  and  (as  is  your 
custom, — so  like  yow,  you  see,  Ihis  poor  thing!) 
loved  them  too — such  beautiful  radiant  boys 
they^  were,  't  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
thenr  portraits !  Say  that  her  son  James  died, 
and  her  son's  father  died,  murmuring  "Let  not 
poor  Nelly  starve!"  and  that  at  last  she  died, 
penitently  and  gently,  and  deeply  mourned. 
Say 

*'But  did  she  not  do  very  wrong  things  ?" 

Very— har  whole  life  was  full  of  wrong,  like 
David  8,  Paul's,  and  ours.  And  she  once  surrep- 
titiously obtained  possession  of  a  laced  chemise 
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which  she  thought  the  man  called  Stuart  would 
be  pleased  to  see  her  wear ! ! ! 

"  Quite  improper." 

Quite !  And  if  you  had  lived  next  door  to 
her,  no  one  acquainted  with  les  hiensianees  would 
have  expected  you  to  call  and  see  her,  or  to  send 
and  ask  after  her  in  childbirth.  By  no  manner 
of  means  !  But  we  will  wager  something  hand- 
some that  if  you,  in  childbirth,  had  been  reported 
to  this  woman  as  poor  and  needing  aught  for 
yourself  or  your  infant,  she  would  have  pawned 
many. a  jewel,  and  gone  many  a  mile  (if  that 
were  needed)  rather  fiian  not  help  you.     Why, 

even  poor  Peg  "Wofflngton Well,  as  that 

is  de  trop  perhaps, — except  as  wo  are  going  to 
consider  Nell  as  a  Representative  Woman, — ^we 
will  say  nothing  about  Peggy  now.  But  may  it 
please  you  to  follow  us,  or  rather  accompany  us, 
duce  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  through  the  story 
of  Nell's  life,  and  trust  us  for  the  moral  at  the 
«nd,  you  shall,  we  promise,  be  more  gratified 
than  the  oontraay. 

"This  story/'  says  Mr.  Chinningbam,*  "of  Nell 
•Qwyn's  life  has  no  other  foandation  than  truth,  and 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter  only  as  it  adheres  to  his- 
tory :"— 

Dr.  Thomas.  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
What  so  good  a  man  did  not  think  an  unfit  subject  for  a 
sermon  will  not  be  thought,  I  trust,  an  unfit  subject  for  a 
book :  for  the  life  that  was  spent  remissly  may  yet  con- 
vey a  moral,  like  that  of  Jane  Shore,  which  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Sir  Tliomas  More  has  told  so  touchingly  in  his 
History  of  King  Eichard  III.  The  English  people  have 
always  entertained  a  peculiar  liking  for  Nell  Gwyn. 
There  is  a  sort  of  indulgence  towards  her  not  conceded 
to  any  other  woman  of  her  class.  Thousands  are  attracted 
by  her  name,  they  know  not  why,  and  do  not  stay  to 
inquire.  It  is  the  popular  impresrion  that,  with  all  her 
failings,  she  had  a  generous  as  well  as  a  tender  heart; 
that  when  raised  from  poverty,  she  reserved  her  wealth 
for  others  rather  than  fbr  herself;  and  that  the  influence 
she  possessed  was  often  exercised  for  good  objects ;  and 
never  abused.  The  many  have  no  sympathy,  nor  diould 
they  have  any,  for  Barbara  Palmer,  Louise  de  Queronailles, 
or  Erengard  de  Schulenberg;  but  for  Nell  Qwyn — "pretty 
wittv  Nell,"  there  is  a  tolerant  and  kindly  regard,  which 
-the  foUowing  pages  are  designed  rather  to  illustrate  than 
to  extend. 

Later  on  in  that  delightful  book  to  which  we 
now  introduce  our  readers,  Mr.  Cunningham 
quotes  Cibber,  saying : — 

If  the  common  fame  of  her  may  be  believed,  which  in 
my  memory  was  not  doubted,  she  had  less  to  be  kiid  to 
her  charge  than  any  other  of  those  ladies  who  were  in 
the  same  state  of  preferment — she  never  meddled  in  any 
matters  of  serious  moment,  or  was  the  tool  of  working 
politicians.  Never  broke  into  those  amorous  infidelities 
which  others  are  accused  of;  but  was  as  visibly  distin- 
guished by  her  particuku*  personal  inclination  for  the 
2dng,  as  her  rivals  were  by  their  titles  and  grandeur. 

Mr.  Cunningham  proceeds  to  say  :-— 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  defence 
of  Nelly  from  the  preface  to  Dougks  Jerrold's  capitally 
constructed  drama  of  "  Nell  Gwyn,  or  the  IVologue," 

•  The  Story  of  NeU  Gwyn.  By  Pmeb  Cuiwikoham, 
-F.S.A.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  1852.  A  beautiful  book, 
iwjf  prettily  and  trustworthily  illustrated. 


whidi  la  true  throughout  to  its  heroine,  and  the  muuen 
of  the  age  in  which  Ndly  lived. 

The  preface  is  as  follows,  in  extento.  It  will 
be  seen  Kelly's  will  is  reforred  to,  and  we  Ul 
mention  that  again : — 

Whilst  we  may  safely  reject  as  unfbunded  gouip  luny 
of  the  stories  assooated  with  the  name  of  Kdl  Oiryme, 
we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  the  various  proofs  of  kind- 
heartednesss,  liberality,  and — ^takmg  into  eonnderatio& 
her  subsequent  power  to  do  harm-Hd)soliite||OodoeM  of 
a  woman  mingling^-(if  we  may  believe  a  paange  in 
Pepys,) — from  her  earliert  years  in  the  moit  de{«i?ed 
scenes  of  a  most  dissolute  age.  The  life  of  NeQ  Gwynne, 
fVom  the  time  of  her  connexion  with  Charlei  the  S«!ond, 
to  that  of  her  death,  proved  that  error  had  beoi  fbrced 
upon  her  by  drcumstanoes,  rather  than  indulged  from 
choice.  It  was  under  this  impresnon  tiiat  the  praeat 
little  Comedy  was  undertaken:  \inder  this omrietkn ta 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  some  glimpses  of  tbt 
"  silver  lining"  of  a  character,  to  whose  inflneaoe  over  an 
unprincipled  voluptuary,  we  owe  a  national  asylum  fior 
veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  brightness  shmes  with  the 
most  amiable  lustre  in  many  actions  of  her  lift^  and  in 
the  last  disposal  of  her  worlcUy  effects. 

Nell  Gwynne  first  attended  the  theatre  as  an  ormge- 
girl.    Whether  she  assumed  the  calling,  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Betterton — who,  it  is  said,  on  heaiing 
her  recito  and  rang,  discouraged  her  hopes  of  tbeatriol 
eminence — or  whether  her  love  of  the  stage  grev  from 
her  original  trade  of  playhouse  fruit-girl,  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  shown.    Indeed,  nothing  certain  can  be  gaUiered 
of  her  parentage  or  place  of  birth :  even  her  name  bas, 
lately,  been  disputed.    That  from  "  the  pit  she  moanted 
to  the  stage,"  is,  however,  on  the  poetic  testimony  d 
Rochester,  indisputable : — 
"  The  orange  basket  her  fiur  arm  did  suit. 
Laden  with  pippins  and  Hesperian  fruit; 
Tlus  first  step  raised,  to  the  woud'ring  pt  she  sold 
The  lovely  fnut,  smiling  with  streaks  of  gokl 
Fate  now  fbr  her  did  its  whole  force  engage, 
And  fh>m  the  pit  she  mounted  to  the  stage; 
There  in  full  lustre  did  her  glories  shine^ 
And,  long  edips'd,  spread  forth  tiieir  light  divine; 
There  H^  and  Biowley's  soul  she  did  ensnare. 
And  made  a  king  a  rival  to  a  player." 
She  ^oke  a  new  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  FUitdicrf 
"  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestie :"  she  afterwards  pM 
Queen  Almahide  in  Dryden's  "  Conquest  of  Grfflsm," 
besides  speaking  the  prologue  "  in  a  broad-brimmed  bat 
and  waste  belt."    The  history  of  this  hat  is  given  by  old 
Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  valuable  **  Boscins  Ast^- 
canus,"  a  chance  perusal  of  which  fint  suggested  tbe 
idea  of  this  drama. 

All  the  characters  in  the  comedy,  with  but  two  ei- 
ceptions,  and  allowing  the  story  that  the  first  brer  of 
Nell  was  really  an  Sid  lawyer,  figured  in  the  tune  of 
Charles  the  Second.  For  the  introdactioo  of  Ocsn^ 
Moll  the  author  pleads  the  authority  of  Pepys,  wh(^  u> 
the  fbllowing  passage,  proves  the  existence  and  notoriety 
of  some  such  personage : — **  It  was  observable  ho*^  ^ 
gentleman  of  good  habit  sitting  just  befbre  us,  eato^of 
some  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  did  drop  down  as 
dead,  being  dioked ;  but  with  miKh  art  Orange  Mil  ^ 
thrust  her  finger  down  his  throaty  and  brought  him  to 
life  again.**  In  another  place  Pepys  speaks  of  Sir  W. 
Penn  and  himself  having  a  long  talk  with  "Onnge 
Mai."  A  dramatic  liberty  has  oeen  taken  wift  tbe 
lady's  name,  Moll  being  thought  more  euphonic  dian 
**  Mai"  or  «  Matilda."  The  inddent  of  the  Idng  sappioS 
at  a  tavern  with  Nell,  and  findmg  l^naelf  wiiboot 
money  to  defray  the  bill,  is  variously  related  in  tbe 
Chromqve$  Scandaleutet  of  Ms  '^merry^  and  selfish 
days. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Cunningham.    He  gives  i 
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fac-iimtk  of  her  horofloope  ''the  woik  perhaps : 
of  laUy,''  now  lying  in  the  Ashmolean  Mnseum  | 
at  Oxford.  From  this  fac-Hmih,  we  make  oat  i 
that  she  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  February,  { 
1660,  at  flix  in  the  morning. 

Hm  Ooil-prd  in  Drory-lane,  a  low  all«j,  the  last  on  I 
the  east  or  city  nde  of  the  lane,  and  still  luiown  by  that 
name^  wis,  it  is  said,  the  place  of  Nell  Owyn's  birth. 
Tbej  show,  howerer,  in  Flpe-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  in  the  dtr  of  Herefoind,  a  small  boose  of  brick  and 
timber,  now  little  better  than  a  hovel,  in  which,  accord- 
ing  to  local  tradition,  she  was  bom.  That  the  Coal-yard 
was  the  place  of  her  birth  was  stated  in  print  as  early  as 
1721 ;  and  this  was  copied  by  Oldys,  a  curious  inqmrer 
into  Uterary  and  dramatic  matters,  in  the  account  of  her 
fife  wludi  he  wrote  for  Curll. 

It  is  also  said  that  she  was  bom  at  Oxford ; 
hot  the  Coal-yard  story  seems  to  be  best  authenti- 
cated. She  was,  plamly,  of  Welsh  extraction ; 
and  her  &ther  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
a  captain,  and  a  frnitorer  in  Covent  Garden. 

Whatever  the  station  in  life  to  which  her  pedigree 
might  have  entitled  her,  her  bringing  up,  by  her  own 
acwcmt,  was  humble  enough.  " Mrs.  Fierce  tells  me" 
says  Pepys,  "that  the  two  Marshalls  at  the  King's 
Hoose  are  Stephen  Marshall's  the  great  Presbyterian's 
danghters:  and  that  Kelly  and  Bwk  Marshall  falling 
out  the  other  day,  the  latter  called  the  other  my  Lord 
Bnckhursf  s  mistress.**  Nell  answered  her — "  I  was  but 
one  nism's  mistress,  though  I  was  brought  up  in  a  brothel 
to  fin  strong  water  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  you  are  a  mis- 
trees  to  three  or  fbur,  though  a  Bresbyter's  praying 
daughter."  This,  for  a  girl  of  any  virtue  or  beauty, 
was  indeed  a  bad  bringing  up.  The  Coal-yard,  infamous 
in  later  years  as  one  of  the  reridences  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
was  tbe  next  turning  in  the  same  street  to  the  still  more 
notorkms  and  fisuhionably  inhabited  Lewknor-lane,  where 
yoan^  creatures  were  inveigled  to  infhmy ;  and  sent  dressed 
as  orange-ffirls  to  sell  fruit  and  attract  attention  in  the 
adjoining  theatres. 

2^elly  was  ten  years  old,  at  the  Bestoration, 
when  "Oughtred,  the  mathematician,  died  of  joy, 
and  XJrquhart,  the  translator  of  Eabelais,  died  of 
lainghter.''     Then,  the  theatres,  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  trance,  revived ;  and  the  King's, 
or    "The   Theatre,"   standing  on  the  site  of 
modem  Brury,  was  reopened  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1668,  when  Nell  was  a  girl  of  thirteen. 
*'  The  stage  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  on 
brass  censers  or  cressets.    The  pit  lay  open  to 
the  -weather  for  the  sake  of  light.    The  perform- 
ances oommenced  at  three.    The  prices  of  ad- 
miflsion  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  Hay- 
market  now.    The  ladies  in  the  pit  wore  vizards 
or   masks.     The  middle  gallery  was  long  the 
fsTOurite  resort  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys."     The 
orang^girls  stood  in  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to 
the  stage,  and  cut  jokes  witii  the  "  gallants." — 
"  That  the  language  employed  was  not  of  the 
most  delicate  d^ription,  wo  may  gather  from 
the  dialogue  of  Dorimant,  in  Etherege's  comedy 
of  *  Sir  Foplin  Flutter.* "     First,  a  waitress  at  a 
house    of   ill-fame,  poor    Eleanor  Gwyn  now 
becaxae  an  orange-girl. 

Oar  earliest  (historical  ?)  introduction  to  Kell  Gwyn, 
«re  awe  to  Pepjs,  who  was  a  constant  pkygoer.  .  .  . 
He  was  known  to  tnany  of  the  phiyers»  and  often  asked 


them  to  dinner,  now  and  then  not  much  to  the  satisfoc- 
tion  of  his  wi^  .  .  .  Kelly  was  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  thirty-foorth,  when  on  Mon- 
day, the  3rd  of  April  1665,  they  woold  appear  to  have 
seen  one  another  for  the  Arst  time.  They  met  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  during  the  per- 
formance of  "Mustapha,"  a  tragedy,  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery  (produced  with  the  greatest  magnificence  and 
care  and  well  acted).  Tet  we  are  told  by  Pepys  that 
"all  the  pleasure  of  Uie  play**  was  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  King  and  Lady  Castlemaine  were  there,  and  that  he 
9at  next  to  "  prettv  witty  Nell  at  the  King's  House,  which, 
pleased  me  mightily."  ...  In  the  winter  of  1666,. 
we  again  hear  of  her  through  the  indefatigable  Pepys. 
How  her  life  was  passed  during  the  fearful  plague  season 
of  1665,  or  where  she  was  during  the  Qreat  Fire  of  Lon- 
don in  the  following  year,  it  is  now  useless  to  conjecture* 
The  transition  from  the  orange-girl  to  the  actress  may 
easily  be  imagined  without  the  intervention  of  any  Mr> 
Dungan  (a  military  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  kept 
her).  "  To  the  King's  House,"  says  Pepys,  on  the  8th 
December,  1666,  "  and  there  did  see  a  good  part  of  the- 
'  English  Monsieur,'  which  is  a  mighty  pretty  play,  very 
witty  and  pleasant.  And  the  women  do  very  well,  but 
above  all  little  Nelly ;  that  I  am  mightily  pleased  with 
the  play,  and  much  with  the  house,  the  women  doing 
better  than  I  expected,  and  very  fiiir  women." 

Pepys  afterwards  goes  and  sees  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher's  "Humourons  Lientenant,"  and 
says  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  behind  the  scenes 
by  Mrs.  Kemp,  "who  brought  to  us  Nelly, 
a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  pait 
of  Celia  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well. 
I  kissed  her  and  so  did  my  wife,  and  a  mighty 
prettj'  soul  she  is."  He  winds  up  his  journal 
for  that  day,  by  saying  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  aU 
very  much,  "  spectally  Kissnro  op  itell." 

Nelly  carrying  the  town  with  her  as  an 
actress,  dramatists  began  to  seek  her  out,  and 
write  parts  for  her — Dryden  among  the  rest, 
who  wrote  Florimel,  in  his  tragi-comedy  of 
"  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen"  expressly 
for  her.  Florimel  is  the  prop  of  the  play. 
She  is  always  in  action,  always  rattling  off 
smart  dialogue,  appears  in  male  attire,  dances  a 
jig,  and  speaks  the  epilogue.  "  The  truth  is," 
writes  Pepys,  "  there  s  a  comical  part  done  by 
Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I  can  never  hope 
ever  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or 
woman.  So  great  performance  of  a  comical 
psul;  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before 
as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  in  like  a 
young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motion  and  carnage 
of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any  man 
have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her." 
Three  separate  entries  of  savage  praise  of  NeU 
this  poor  fellow  makes  in  his  cUary !  It  was 
said  tiiat  Nell's  laugh  pervaded  her  face  till  her 
eyes  were  almost  invisible,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
pictures  her  happy  delivery  of  portions  of  her 
part. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat  and  look  young  till  fortv, 
and  then  slip  out  of  the  world,  with  the  first  wrinkle 
and  the  reputation  of  five-and-twenty,"— and  in  boy's 
(joihes— ** Save  you,  Monsieur  Florimel!  Faith,  me- 
thinks  you  are  a  very  jaunty  fellow,  jKfftdri  et  ajwte 
as  well  as  the  best  of  'em.     I  can  manage  the  little 
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oonaibr  «cfc  my  htt»  dbake  my  ganutoN^  Um  abovt  my 
eiqity  noddle,  inilk  with  a  ooorant  slm,  and  at  evary 
st^feok  down  my  bead— if  I  thoold  ba  mWtakan  Ibr 
soma  ooartier  now,  pray  Where's  the  difEareoce  ?'* 

By  tke  bye,  wa  wonder  whether  ftitoro  ages 
will  langh  at  our  books  of  etiquette  as  we  laugh 
et  "The  Totoig  (Jallant's  Academy^  or  Birec- 
tions  how  he  ^ould  behave  in  all  places  and 
oompany.    By  Sam.  Overcome,  1674." 

Nelly  was  lodging  at  this  time  in  like  fashion- 
able part  of  Drory-lane,  which  had  its  sqaalid 
<nitlets  and  inlets,  but  was  then  a  high-class 
thoroughfeffe,  with  the  Earls  of  Anglesey,  Clare, 
and  Crav^  living  at  the  Strand  end.  H^ 
rooms  were  at  the  top  of  Maypole-alley,  and 
ftorn  her  door  you  would  see  "  the  far-famed 
Maypole"  in  the  Strand,  "  long  a  conspicuous 
ornament  to  the  west-end,  rising  to  a  great 
height  above  the  surrounding  houses,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  and  vane,  and  the  royal 
arms  richly  gilded."  Let  Mr.  Cunningham 
<;ontinue : 

Among  the  many  litUe  domestic  incidents  perpetuated 
by  Pepys,  there  arc  few  to  which  I  would  sooner  have 
been  a  witness  than  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  Nelly 
atandtng  at  her  door  watching  the  milkmaids  on  May- 
day. On  his  way  from  Seething-Iane  in  the  City,  he 
**  met  many  milltmaids  with  garlands  upon  their  pails, 
dancing  with  a  fiddle  before  them,"  and  saw  pretty 
NeU^  standing  at  her  lodgings-door  in  Dmry-lane,  in  her 
smock-sleeves  and  bodice.  **  She  seemed,  ho  adds,  '*  a 
mighty  pretty  creature.'*  This  was  in  1667,  while  her 
recent  triumphs  on  the  stage  were  still  fresh  at  Court, 
and  the  obscurity  of  her  birth  was  a  common  topic  of 
talk  and  buiter  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Lane. 
That  absence  of  all  false  pride,  that  innate  love  of  na- 
afiected  nature,  and  that  fandnass  for  the  simple  sports 
of  the  people,  which  the  incident  exhibits,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Nelly  from  the  first  taaoment  to  the  last — 
following  her  naturallv,  and  sitting  alike  easily  and 
gracefully  upon  her,  whether  at  her  hunble  lodgings  in 
Dmry-Ume,  at  her  handsome  house  in  Fall-mall,  or 
even  under  the  gorgeous  cornices  of  Whitehall.  Bat  I 
have  no  intention  of  finding  a  model  heroine  in  a  coal- 
yard,  or  any  wish  either  to  palliate  or  condemn  too 
severely  the  frailties  of  the  woman  whose  story  I  have 
attempted  to  relate.  It  was  within  a  very  few  months 
af  the  May-day  scene  I  have  just  described,  that  whis- 
pers asserted,  and  the  news  was  soon  published  in  every 
cofiee-house  in  London,  how  little  Miss*  Davis,  of  the 
Duke's  House,  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  King, 
and  Neil  Gwyn  at  the  other  theatre  the  mistress  of  Lord 
Backhurst 

Lord  Buckhurst  was  reputed  the  best-bred 
man  of  hia  day,  was  a  brave  soldier,  young,  ac- 
complished, tibe  Mend  of  poets  and  men  of 
letters,  and  "i^e  most  numificent  patron  of 
literature  this  country  has  yet  seen."  He  was 
a  fine-hearted  English  gentleman,  whose  epitaph 
was  afterwards  written  by  Pope;  while  Prior, 
Walpole,  and  Macaulay  have  all  praised  him 
with  the  warmth  of  Mends.  /The  connection 
was,  in  feet,  much  to  Nelly's  credit  in  one  point 
of  view, — ^poor,  ignorant  girl  as  she  had  been, 
now  introduced  to  the  society  of  the  most  ac- 
oomplished  men  of  her  time,  and  filling  her  new 
position  with  a  grace  and  charmin^^ess  which 


made  Lord  Boekhtirtt  aa  mock  fBariei  ai  riie 
was,  when  she  ''  kept  meny  hoose''  with  faniai 
Epsom — 

"  All  hearts  fidl  a  leunng  wheM^er  she  oonsi, 
And  beat  night  and  day,  like  my  Locd  Gmvoa's  dnnM." 
Eventually,  however.  Lord  Bnckhnist  aod  ik 
parted,  upon  some  quaird,  and  im  Octobo*  1667, 
Pepys  givee  as  a  glimpse  of  Ndl  behind  tiiB 
scenes  again, — ^besides  a  glimpse  of  tin  iBaaaen 
and  morals  of  the  times.    The  italics  are  oors. 

5  October,  1667,  To  the  King's  Hooie,  vA  there 
going  in  met  Knipp,  and  she  tO(&  us  into  the  'tkiag- 
rooms;  and  to  the  women's  shift,  where  Kell  was  dsw* 
ing  herself  as  Flora,  and  was  dll  wmadyy  and  is  toy 
pretty,  prettier  than  I  ihougkt  (which  can  metn  nothlog 
but  thac  he  saw  more  of  her  person  than  he  bad  sees 
before).  Bid  to  see  hm  Neil  cmrmdjbt  kmhg  » fig 
people  in  the  pit  ioae  pretty. 

This  from  the  grave  and  virtuous  P^ys  \ 
On  the  11th  of  January  1667-8,  Pq^  aote 
a  rumour  that  ''  the  King  had  sent  for  ^dl?;" 
and  it  is  known  that  Lord  Buckhurst  was  nen 
pensioned,  promised  a  peerage,  and  sent  on^ut 
Dry  den  calls  ''  a  sleeveless  errand''  to  Fnace. 
In  the  spring  of  1670,  a  tragedy  of  Brydei'^ 
"  The  Conquest  of  Granada,"— in  which  IWly 
was  to  have  taken  the  leading  part — ^had  to  be 
put  oft  to  give  time  for  the  fixture  Duke  of  St 
Alban's  to  make  hk  first  iq^ypearance  on  tluB 
earthly  stage — tiny  little  whunperer!  Wta 
the  play  did  appear,  Dryden  said  inhiBepilogae, 
referring  also  to  "  little  Miss  Davis" — 
Think  him  not  duller  for  the  year's  delay; 

He  was  prepared — the  women  were  away 

Pity  the  virgins  of  each  theatre. 

For  at  both  houses,  'twas  a  ackly  year ! 

And  pity  us,  your  servants,  to  whose  cost 

In  one  such  sickness  nine  whole  mofUhs  were  lost 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  hereupon — *'  The  poet's 
meaning  has  escaped  his  editors  "—and  we  do 
not  doubt  he  is  right ;  still,  wb  cannot  help  say- 
ing, is  it  possible  it  shoald  escape  any  man  "wiA 
eyes  and  brains  ? 

Mr.  Jerrold  makes  his  plot  out  of  a  triple 
intrigue,  in  which  Lord  Bucklmrst,  an  old  ha- 
rister,  and  King  Charles  appear  personally  <Jf 
by  deputy.  King  Charles  protects  Nelly  ft«n 
the  old  barrister,  and — seizes  her  for  his  own 
behoof.  It  is  while  Charles  is  in  chase  of  her, 
with  the  old  lawyer  for  a  competitor,  that  Hr. 
Jerrold  makes  Nelly  suggei^Chelsea  Hospital  :— 

ScEsn. — An  Apartment  in  the  Mitre  Taoem. 
Nell  Qwyksb,  Chables,  and  Bkrxmlky,  at  tM. 


*  The  word  Miss  had  Chen  an  opprobrioos  signi- 
touion. 


NelL  Listen. — I  dreamt  that  1  was  lidiig  in  a  Am 
golden  coach  with  the  king. 

Char.  With  the  king! 

Nell.  You  Imow,  wo  do  dream  such  strange  tbinp^ 
with  the  king.  Well,  the  coach  stopped;  when  were 
came  up  a  poor  old  sddier  withoat  any  legs  or  arms; 
and  of  a  sadden  he  held  out  his  hand 

Char.  What !  withoat  any  ama  ? 

NelL  You  know,  it  was  only  in  a  dreanu 

Char.  Yes,  Nelly;  but  you  ought  to  dream  aoooKfiog 
to  anatomy. 

Nell.  l8ay,behddoathishanl;a»],teUingis,ikat 
he  had  no  {^aee  to  lay  his  old  gray  bead  upon,  not  > 
nonel  d  bread  to  p«t  into  bis  noath,  ha  beggti  ^ 
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dbmkf^  wfaito  tbi  tmn  oum  petpiag  iato  the  oomen  9f 

CUr.  Wen? 

JteU.  I  turned  roond  to  the  Idng^-^'ibr,  blan  yon,  I 
WM  tllegither  at  my  e^e,  no  note  alWdd  of  hfanthinl 
am  of  700,— and  I  said,  *'Cbflrl0f  r 

Ckat,  ChtfleAt 

NUL  "If  it  not  a  ihame  to  let  yoor  old  foldien  carnr 

about  their  teart  as  witneeaes  of  their  king's  ibrgetfm- 

iie»?— is  it  not  cmel  that  those  who  fbr  yonr  sakr'-^— 

[^Vmcomeiou&ljf  layittff  her  Msmd  wpan  ike 

dOT*.  Fotmyeake? 

JML  To«  know,  I  am  sof^oaing  yon  the  lung. 

Ckar,  Oh,  ay,  1^ ! 

JVeO.  "  ^Hio  for  yonr  sake  have  left  some  of  their 
llmha  hi  a  strange  oovmtry,  should  hare  no  resting-plaee 
fbr  tiM  Bmhe  th^  hav^  in  thefar  own  V* 

Chat,  lieetheend:  the  king  rdiered  the  s(ddier,  and 
then  jfM  asroke  ? 

KeiL  Ko.  I  didn't:  fbr  I  thooght  the  ooach  want  on 
towards  Chelsea,  and  there 

Ckat.  Well  what  happened  at  Chelsea  ? 

JML  There,  I  thoi^t  I  saw  a  beantif\d  bnSldfaw 
saddernly  grow  np  iVom  the  earth;  and  going  in  ana 
iiniiiBfl  out  of  it,  jost  like  so  n»ny  bees,  heaps  of  M. 
soldian^  with  their  kmg  red  eoats,  and  three-oomer  hats, 
and  aome  with  their  d^  wooden  legs,  and  all  with  their 
rou^  fiKWS  looking  so  happy  and  contented, — that,  when 
I  lObked  and  thongbt  it  was  all  my  work,  I  felt  as  if  I 
coold  kave  kissed  every  one  of  'em  roond ! 

Wo  beHeve  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that  Nelly  was  the  originator  of  Chelsea 
Hoepital,  though  we  (the  present  writer)  are,  to 
be  sore,  predisposed  to  believe  it,  from  early  im- 
presflions.  We  were  bom  at  Chelsea,  and  Nell 
Owyn  mingles  with  our  first  recollections ;  we 
w€^  remember  puzzHng  our  little  brains  with 
the  ^parent  contradiction  that  "a  nanghty 
tromaoi''  founded  a  House  of  Mercy ! 

The  ftoouB  "  broad-brimmed  hat  and  waist- 
bdt*'  arose  from  ndiat  in  those  times 
would  be  called  *^a  banter  '*  or  "  satyr"  upon 
French  costume,  which  took  wonderfully  at 
"  the  other  House."  It  was  in  the  character  of 
Almahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Granada," 
while  speaking  the  prologue  in  the  hat  and  belt 
that  Ifelly  seems  to  hare  added  "  the  last  ounce 
which  broke  tiie  donkey's  back,"  and  made 
Charles  her  slave  for  ever. 

So  great  an  effect  as  was  produced  upon  Charles 
by  ^tn&  performance  finds,  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 

a  psrsJl^  in  the  paision  which  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Prince  of  Wkles,  evinced  for  Mrs.  Rolnnson  while  play- 
ing tbe  put  of  IVrdita  in  "A  Winter's  Tale ! ''  What 
m  trwm  luana  is  PerdKta  indeed  fbr  soch  a  fate,  and  what 
a  Iflwrm  may  a  yonng  actress  learn  from  the  story  of  poor 
Mc«.  BobinsoD,  when  told,  as  I  have  heard  it  tdd,  by  her 
^rare  in  Old  Windsor  Churchyard !  Nor  is  Nelly's  story 
witboot  its  moral,  and  now  that  we  have  got  her  from 
tbe  pvorliens  of  Drnry  Lane,  and  the  contaminations  of  the 
Ot-«en  Boom— for  the  part  of  Almahide  was  her  last  per- 
fbrmsuioe  on  the  stage — we  shall  find  her  true  to  the 
Kin^,  and  evincing  in  her  own  way  more  good  than  we 
^boSd  bave  eiq»ectcd  to  find  ^m  so  had  a  brining  np. 
Kelly's  first  son,  Charles  Beanclerk,  was  bom 
m  linodn's  Inn-fields.  She  afterwards  removed 
to  No.  79,  Pall  Mall,  which  is  now  "tenanted," 
says  3Cr.  Cunningham,  by  the  Society  for  the 
IVopo^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 


TSUX^  at  IM  had  only  a  lease  of  ike  house,  which,  as 
sooa  as  she  disoovered,  she  retnmed  the  conveyance  to  the 
Kiag^  with  a  remark  characteristic  of  her  wit  and  of  tbe 
monarch  to  whom  it  was  addresBod.*  Tbe  King  enjoyed 
the  joke,  and  perhaps  admitted  its  truth,  so  that  the 
hooae  in  Pall  Mall  was  conv^ed  Jree  to  Nell  and  her 
representatives  fbr  ever.  The  trnth  of  the  story  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  house  No.  79  is  the  only  free- 
hold  on  <to  soi^  or  P^iric  side  of  Pbll  MalL 

With  the  poor  Queen  quite  crushed  and  ceasing 
to  complain  at  anything  the  King  did ;  with  the 
Countess  of  Casflemaine  waning  in  the  royal 
favour;  with  Louise  de  Queronmlle,  afterwaids 
DuchetB  of  Portsmouth,  for  a  liyal;  Eleanor 
Gwyn  seems  to  have  maintained  her  hold  upon 
Charles*  affections  (such  as  they  were),  and  to 
have  incurred  wonderftilly  little  enmity  from  any 
class  or  person.  Between  her  and  Louise  de 
Qu&rtmMe  (called  Mrs.  Cwrel  by  the  people  !^, 
who  was  disliked  for  her  creed,  and  her  politi- 
cal "  mission,"  there  were  some  tiffs,  in  which 
the  imperious  ''baby-face  "  seems  to  have  come 
off  second-best,  owing  to  the  invindblo  good- 
humour  and  wit  of  her  plebeian  antagonist. 
Madame  de  SeTig;ne  writes  in  these  tonus : — 

As  to  Mademoiselle,  she  reasons  thos:  "This  lady," 
says  she,  "  pretends  to  be  a  person  of  qnaHty ;  she  says 
she  is  related  to  the  best  families  in  France ;  whenever 
any  person  of  distinction  dies,  she  puts  on  monming.  If 
she  be  a  lady  of  quality,  why  does  she  demean  her^lf  to 
be  a  oonrtesan  ?  She  ought  to  die  with  shame.  As  for 
me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  better.  He  has  a 
son  by  me;  I  contend  that  he  onght  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  I  am  assored  he  will;  fbr  he  loves  me  as  wdl 
as  Mademoiselle." 

Mr.  Ciinninghflm  proceeds : — 

The  news  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary's  death  reached 
Sngland  at  the  aune  time  with  the  news  of  the  death  ot 
a  prince  of  the  blood  in  France.  The  Dncheas  appeared 
at  Court  in  mourning.  So  did  NeUy  !  The  latter  was 
asked  in  the  hearing  of  the  Duchess  fbr  whom  the  ap- 
peared in  mourning.  "  Oh,"  said  Nell,  "  have  you  not 
heard  of  my  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary  ?" 
'*  And  what  relation,"  replied  her  friend,  "  was  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  to  you  ?"    «  Oh,"  answered  Ndly,  "  exactly 

the  same  relation  that  the  Prince  of was  to  M'elle 

Queronaille." 

But,  says  Defoe,— 

I  remember  that  the  late  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  gave 
a  severe  retort  to  one  who  was  praisinff  Nell  Ghryn, 
whom  she  hated.  They  were  talking  <^  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  how  she  diverted  the  King  with  her  extra- 
ordinary repartees,  how  she  had  a  fine  mien,  and  appeared 
as  much  the  lady  of  quality  as  anybody.  **  Yes,  ma^am/' 
said  the  Dncheas,  "  but  anybody  may  know  she  has  been 
an  orange-wench  by  her  swearing."  When  Nelly  was 
insulfced  in  her  coach  at  Oxford  by  the  mob,  who  mistook 
her  for  the  Dnchegs  of  Portsmouth,  she  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  sidd,  with  her  usual  gfood-humour,  "  Pray, 
good  people,  be  civil ;  I  am  the  Protestant \* 

The  mob  were  delighted,  and  she  went  on 
unharmed. 

An  eminent  goldsmith  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  was  oflai  heard  to  relate  a  striking  instance  of 
Nelly's  popularity.  "  His  master,  when  he  was  an  i^>- 
prentice,  had  made  a  most  expensive  service  of  plate  as  a 

*  We  presume  the  "joke  "  cannot  be  reported  other- 
wise than  vaguely  to  decent  people. 
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preMnt  from  the  Kiiiff  to  the  DucheM  of  PartraKHiUi : 
great  numbers  of  peo^e  crowded  to  the  shop  to  lee  what 
tiie  plate  wai  like ;  some  indulged  in  cones  agunst  the 
Ihumess,  while  all  were  nnanimoiis  in  wishing  the  pre- 
sents had  been  made  for  Mrs.  Qwyn**  With  the  London 
*PrentioeSy  long  an  inflaential  body  both  east  and  west  of 
Temple  Bar,  Nell  was  always  a  favourite. 

A  half-sheet  of  rhymes  was  priated  in  1682, 
called  ''A  Dialogue  between  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  Madame  Gwyn/'  in  which 
Nelly  sa3rs,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  her  haughty 
and  intriguing  rival— 

The  people's  hate,  much  less  their  cnrse,  I  fear, 
I  do  them  jnstioe  with  less  sums  a-year — 
I  ndther  mn  in  debt  nor  dtyli  score, 
I  pay  my  debts,  distribute  to  the  poor. 

How  truly  English  these  lines,  are  they  not  ? 
How  explicit  upon  honesty  and  almsgiving — 
the  Englishman's  own  virtues ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  stories  of  Nell's  goodness, 
many  are  well  authenticated.  For  instance,  her 
present  of  a  large  Bible  to  Oliver  Cromwell's 
porter  when  he  was  confined  in  Bedlam ;  her 
paying  the  debt  of  a  worthy  cleigyman  whom, 
as  she  was  going  through  the  city,  she  saw  bai- 
lifGs  hunring  to  prison ;  and  her  attention  to  her 
mother,  ror  whose  behoof  there  are  many  entries 
in  Nelly's  paid  bills.  No  doubt,  the  comer- 
stone  of  her  glory  is  the  founding  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
King  in  1682.  But  it  says  much  in  her  favour 
(and  in  James's  too),  that,  Protestant  as  she  had 
been,  with  ample  fneans  of  influencing  Charles 
against  his  brother,  James  was  id  ways  Idnd  to 
her. 

But  we  arc  anticipating.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1671,  Nelly  was  delivered  of  another 
beautiful  boy,  called  James,  of  whom  his  father 
was  as  fond  as  ho  was  of  Charles.  About  1673, 
the  King  was  conferring  titles  on  other  natural 
children  of  his,  and  Nelly  thought  it  was  time 
to  look  after  her  own  beautiful  buds, — for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  an  exemplary  affection. 
Charles  Beauclcrk  was  playing  about,  when  she 
and  the  King  were  together.  "  Come  hither, 
you  little  bastard!"  cries  Mamma.  '*For 
shame,  Nelly !"  says  the  King.  Laughing  snap- 
pishly (for  her)y  she  replied,  "  Well,  I  have  no 
better  name  to  call  him  by  !"  The  King  forth- 
with remedies  that  by  creating  the  fine  little  fel- 
low Baron  of  Headington  and  Earl  of  Burford — 
besides  betrothing  to  him  (!)  the  lovely  heiress 
of  the  Veres.  In  1680,  her  son  James  died; 
near  about  then  died  many  of  her  old  compa- 
nions, and  she  was  full  of  grief.  Honours,  too, 
were  being  heaped  upon  her  old  rival,  Ports- 
mouth's, son ;  but,  without  ill-humour,  she  per- 
sisted in  seeking,  and  finally  obtained,  another 
title  for  her  surviving  boy.  Charles  was  made 
Buke  of  St  Alban's,  Registrar  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Master  Falconer  of 
England, — an  office  still  held  by  the  present 
Duke.  The  only  existing  letter  of  Nelly's,  in 
the  hand  of  an  amanuensis,  is  dated  April  14, 


H84,  and  is  a  truly  feminine  affidr;  inoohemt, 
good-natured,  anxious  about  "  my  mantle  iriiieb 
you  were  to  line  with  Musk-€olour  Sattin,"  aad 
rather  affecting  in  that  it  says — *'  I  am  extreame 
ill,  and  believe  I  shall  die." 

We  have  had  many  thou^ts  all  this  while  of 
the  slighted,  insulted  Queen,  and  have  bat  lighfly 
touched  the  depravity  of  the  King  and  his  Court. 
"I  can  never  forgeV'  writes  Evelyn,  "the  in- 
expressible luxury  and  pro&neness,  gaming,  and 
all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  to^  forgetftl- 
ness  of  God,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  whidhthis 
day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  ntdng 
and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth, 
Cleveland,  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy  singing 
love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  the 
courtiers  were  at  basset,  with  a  bank  of  at  least 
2,000/.  in  gold  before  them" !  At  right  Ik 
next  morning,  the  King  had  an  apoplectic  fit;  on 
the  following  Friday  he  died,  beg^g  pardon  of 
the  Queen,  and  saying  "  Lqt  not  joor  My 
starve ! " — There  is  reason  to  believe  Kmg  Chsries 
was  poisoned,  it  seems ;  or  at  least  the  argument! 
pro  and  con  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

Nelly  did  not  starve.  She  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty after  Charles's  death,  and  had  to  pledge, 
or  sell,  or  as  she  phrases  it  "  boyle"  some  plate. 
But,  to  his  everlasting  honour,  James  cared  for 
her  when  Monmouth  was  even  at  the  door,  and 
his  own  troubles  were  many ; — so  kindly,  indeed, 
did  he  care  for  her  that  a  report  arose  that  she 
"went  to  mass."  Nelly,  however,  remained  & 
Protestant,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  not  unin- 
telligent or  insincere  Protestant,  up  to  her  death. 
It  must  not  be  supposed, — tciU  not  be  supposed, 
by  any  one  who  has  read  life  in  the  great  hroad 
world  as  well  as  in  conventicles, — ^that  5dly 
was  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  because  die 
was  gay  and  thoughtless.  That  she  had  sagacity ' 
enough  to  make  her  preference  of  the  refonned 
faith  only  a  natural  thing,  is  abundantlv  cksr. 
Some  of  her  shrewd  comments  on  men  and  things 
ai'e  very  striking,  and  prove  that  if  she  did  not 
meddle  with  politics  and  State-religion,  it  vtf 
not  for  want  of  capacity. 

Nelly  was  "  extreame  ill,"  and  Dr.  Lower,  her 
physician,  brought  Tenison  to  her  bedside;  ftom 
him  she  received  much  consolation,  and  he 
I  became  attached  to  her.  "  Her  repentance  in 
her  last  hours,"  says  Cibber,  "  app^^ed  in  aj| 
the  contrite  symptoms  of  a  Christian  mnceiiiy' 
Cibber  might  not  know  much  about  it,  hut 
Nelly's  directness  of  nature  creates  a  probability 
in  her  favour.  In  the  codicil  to  her  viH  she 
left— 

"  One  hundred  pounda  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Dr.  Tenison,  for  taking  any  poor  dcbta* 
out  of  prison,  and  for  clothes  this  winter,  and  otiber  nectf- 
saries,  as  ho  shall  find  most  fit." — "  lb  thow  mfdorits 
Jor  those  who  dMrfrom  me  in  reUgiow,  I  dearethil 
fifty  pounds  mav  be  put  into  the  bands  of  Dr.  Tauion  iw 
Mr.  Warner,  who  taking  to  them  any  two  pertom  of  ^ 
Bomish  religion — (we  beg  the  reader  to  notice  tbe  ^ 
thoughtfulness  of  this)— may  diapoae  of  it  for  Uie  ibb  ^ 
the  poor  of  that  religion,  inhabitmg  the  pariiiiy  Aeu  ^* 
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— ''That  Jo,  my  porter,  may  have  ten  poonds   giyen 
Mm."* 

The  will  leaves  her  property  "to  my  dear 
natural  son,  His  Grace,  l^e  Duke  of  S.  Alban's," 
with  100/.  to  each  executor.  The  bequest  for 
"poor  prisoners"  is  noticeable:  Nelly's  fether 
was  said  to  have  died  in  prison  at  Oxford,  and 
-she,  remembering  this,  "gloried"  all  her  life  in 
relieving  "poor  prisoners." 

Dr.  Tenison  boldly  preached  an  affectionate 
sermon  for  her  funeral,  not  without  incurring 
obloquy :  he  made  it  imperative  in  his  own  will 
that  no  one  should  preach  any  funeral  sermon 
for  him  / 

She  died  in  iN'ovember  1687,  aged  37 — the 
exact  day  is  not  known — of  ^' apoplexy J^ 
Headers  who  are  aware  of  the  significance  of  a 
large  cerebellum  and  thick  neck,  will  think 
leniently  of  Kelly's  sensuous  career,  and  be 
thankfcd  she  was  so  different  from  the  Pompa- 
dours, Catherines,  and  Portsmouths. 

We  may  add  that  Eleanor  Gwyn  could  not 
write  much,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of 
better  opportunities ;  and  that  she  used  to  sign 
with  a  clumsy  E.  G.  half  an  inch  high  and  wide, 
painfnlly  dotted  at  the  first  and  last  points  of 
contact  between  pen  and  paper.  Also,  that 
little  attention  is  due  to  stories  of  her  having 
lived  here,  there,  or  anywhere ;  there  are  more 
houses  with  which  tradition  has  connected  her 
name,  than  there  are  watches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. She  was  to  have  been  made  Countess  of 
Oreenwich,  if  the  king  had  lived,  but  it  is 
better  for  her  memory  that  she  died  tmtitled, 
and  that  the  English  think  of  her  as  she  is 
paiAted  on  the  sigu-board  at  Chelsea,  only  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  pet  lamb  at  her  side. 


*  It  was,  besides,  one  of  her  last  requests  to  the  Doke 
-of  St.  Allxui's,  that  be  wonld  cause  to  be  laid  out  eYery 
Chrifltmas  twenty  pounds  in  relieving  poor  debtors. 


We  grieve  over  N'ell,  and  cry.  How  happy  she 
might  have  made  an  honest  man's  house ! — ^we 
cannot  help  it.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and 
Charles  might  have  been  a  worse  man  than  he 
was,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  sunny  and  kind  a  nature.  It  is 
worth  notice  that  her  repentance  seems  to  have 
been  quite  free  from  gall  and  gloom. 

We  hope  this  little  labour  of  ours, — (intro- 
ducing one  of  Mr.  Cunningham's) — ^will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  and 'that  some  reader  who  has 
hitiierto  thought  of  NeU  only  as  a  vain,  de- 
bauched, worthless  woman,  may  now  find  a 
degree  of  significance  in  the  "woidd  of'^^Jharles 
Lamb  with  which  we  started.  Gpoiness,  be 
assured,  does  twt  depend  upon  the  notions  of 
cliques,  and  is  found  in  plaj^ouses,  aftd  even  in 
worse  places.  In  particular,  women,  with  their 
naturally  superior  morale,  and  greater  imitable- 
ness,  have  generally  some  cultivable  germ  of 
feelmg  in  their  character,  from  Vhich  their 
redemption  may  be  made  to  grow.  We  rgniem- 
ber  being  mucli  affects  by  an  accouftt  in  the 
papers  of  a  few  months  bapk,  of  a  poor,  lost  girl 
at  Cambridge,  who  was'  hroken-hearied  over  a 
young  collegian  who  had  died  on  her  bed :  we 
wondered  whether  any  one  in  the  town  thought 
of  the  "  spark  divine "  in  this  young  creature, 
and  sought  to  &n  it  into  a  heavenly  £ane ! 

Weare  conscious  that  a  danger  attaches  to  read- 
ing,— and  to  writing, — such  papers  as  these — 
a  danger  that,  except  in  staid  and  settled  charac- 
ters, the  boundary  lines  of  virtue  and  vice  may 
be  partially  obliterated.  We  would  therefore 
beg  the  "  general "  reader  not  to  dismiss  this 
story  of  Nell  Gwyn  lightly,  but  to  remember 
that  Christian  self-control  is,  practically,  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  the  sure  means  to  the  hap- 
piness which  impulsive,  but  ill-regulated  good- 
ness too  often  misses. 


ON    GENTEEL    THIEVES. 
By  John  Bbown,  Shopceepeb. 


1  AM  a  shopkeeper,  standing  behind  a  shop- 
•oomtter^  where  I  have  stood  for  more  than  thirty- 
^ve  years.  From  fifty  to  a. hundred  thousand 
people  pass  my  shop  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  and  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
come  into  it  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  hours 
that  it  stands  open ;  and  it  is  my  business  to  do 
ihe  best  I  can  witii  them.  It  is  of  no  oonse- 
qoflsice  to  the  reader  that  he  should  know  what 
£  sell^  or  -^hat  I  don't  sell,  and  he  need 
look,  fbr  no  revelations  of  that  kind.  I  am 
groing^  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  mj  expe- 
rienoBy  and  the  experience  of  an  nn&rtonate 
fyieaA  of  mme,  now  no  more,  with  regard  to  a 


difficulty  with  which  a  shopkeeper,  sooner  or 
later,  is  sure  to  have  to  deal,  aAd  which  he 
must  deal  with  somehow,  and  should  know,  as  a 
man  of  business,  how  to  manage  prudently  and 
economically. 

When  I  first  began  life  behind  the  counter,  I 
b^an  to  study  human  character  from  that  ad- 
vantageous stand-point  (that,  I  think,  is  the 
word)  which  the  position  of  a  shopkeeper  affords 
him.  The  hypocrisy  which  cloaks  a  man,  or 
woman  either,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  market, 
is  but  of  a  thin  transparent  kind,  and  is  apt  to 
ML  off  and  disappear  in  the  prooen  of  drivmg  a 
bargaio.    It  is  surprising  what  an  insight  of  tiie 
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tiiM'ClMBatte  and  di^porition  of  a  Tog^alarciu- 
toBer  one  gets  by  sapplyxng  him  oonBtanUy  witii 
ibe  necesBariai  or  the  Inxuiies  of  Hfein  exchange 
for  his  money.  I  doubt  if  an^  ^Either  ooofeflBor 
ever  gets  the  gange  of  his  penitents  so  correctly 
as  does  the  batcher,  the  fiBhrnonger,  the  wine- 
merchant,  who  have  the  care  of  Ihat  other  con- 
science, the  stomach — or  even  the  tailor  or  linen- 
dnper,  who  do  but  adorn  his  outer  husk. 

If  men  and  women-kind  in  general  knew 
themselves  but  half  as  well  as  their  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  know  th^m,  Ihey  would  ^are 
us  who  stand  inside  the  coimter  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble,  and  themselves  some  expense ;  but 
that  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  few  people 
pick  up  till  late  in  life,  and  most  people  never. 
They  never  think  that  we  see  them  as  they  are 
— that  we  take  their  moral  measure,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  nicety ;  and  still  less  do  they  think  how 
little  time  it  requires  for  an  old  heoid,  like  my- 
self for  instance,  to  reckon  them  up.  But  we 
do  it,  nevertheless,  with  as  much  correctness  in 
most  oases  as  we  tot  up  a  page  in  the  ledger — 
and  we  must  do  it,  or  we  should  be  deceived  to 
our  loss  oftener  than  we  are,  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  often.  The  fact  is,  we  see  more  of  the 
human  face,  at  the  moment  when  the  least  god- 
like and  least  magnanimous  of  the  owner's  pro- 
pensities are  active,  than  any  other  class  of  men 
ever  see :  this  study  is  indeed  always  before  us, 
and  we  must  be  blockheads  indeed  if  we  could 
not  learn  from  an  ever  open  page  to  read  its 
•  written  language.  Whom  to  trust — and  to 
whom  to  refuse  credit  when  credit  is  demanded 
-—this  is  the  principal  difficulty  we  have  to 
solve.  Without  being  phrenologists,  we  are  able 
to  read  that  riddle  tolerably  weU — at  least  I  can 
speak  for'  myself.  I  don't  lose  much  by  bad 
debts,  and  when  a  man  cheats  me,  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  blame  myself  more  than  him,  because 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  put  it  in 
his  power  to  do  it.  There  are  other  dificulties, 
however,  besides  this ;  and  the  one  to  which  I 
am  going  to  call  attention  is  that  difficulty  with 
which  Mr.  Moule  has  been  lately  hampered,  and 
which  he  has  managed  so  imprudently  in  the 
case  of  that  virtuous  Mrs.  Bamsbotham  who 
stole  his  pocket-handkerchiefe,  and  who  wasn't, 
and  couldn't  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  British  law  and  of  a  British  jury, 
be  punished  for  the  theft. 

Let  me  *8ay  something,  then,  about  Lady 
Thieves,  and  inlorm  Mr.  Moule,  and  Mr.  Every- 
body Else,  how  I  have  leuned  to  handle  that 
sort  of  business.  When  I  first  opened  ^op 
I  knew  nothing  about  it— had  never  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  it ;  and  when  one  day  I  saw  a 
genieel-koting  young  girl  diop  her  cambric 
handkerddaf  upon  an  article  which  I  usually 
sold  for  a  guuiea,  and,  taking  both  up  together, 
convey  them  to  her  poc^t,  I  seized  her  uncere- 
moniously, hankd  her  into  my  Mttle  baok^ioom, 
nmg  the  Ml  to  ike  maid,  had  her  settN&ed, 
found  the  wMUvfpmi  her^aent  Ibr  aBowHrtnet 


ofieer  (fteie  were  no  palioemeniiKii),  aad  give 
her  into  custody.  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  be 
sure!  It  happened  that  her  Either  was  a  elagy. 
man,  backed  by  high  ccmneetionB,  and  loo^ 
forward  to  be  a  bidLop  before  long.  He  beM 
h/eac  out  in  no  time — came  down  upon  me  vi^ 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  threats  of  tranqwrta- 
tion  for  life — ^badgered  my  serving-wenoh  oat 
of  her  wits  first  himself,  and  then  set  a  batcfaet- 
faced  fellow  to  cross-examine  her,  who  drove 
her  clean  bewildered — more  fool  I  for  letting 
him  do  it ;  but  I  knew  no  better  then.  I  saw 
it  would  never  do  to  take  the  case  to  tnal  w&. 
such  a  witness,  and,  by  Jove,  she  saved  me  tho 
trouble  by  bolting  away  before  the  day  of  trial 
came.  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ih&  charge, 
and  pretend  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  [Rie 
clergyman  talked  of  prosecuting  me  fear  a  con- 
spiracy ;  but  he  had  some  conscience,  and  «^ 
talked ;  the  girl,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  confessed 
the  theft  to  him.  As  it  was,  I  got  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  a  monster ;  and  only  Teoovered  my  cha- 
racter by  acknowledging  that  I  must  have  been 
drunk  at  the  time  and  didn't  know  what  1  was 
about — /,  who  was  never  drunk  in  my  life  1 

That  affair  cost  me  fifty  pounds  in  cash,  aod 
damaged  my  connection  to  the  extent  of  at  leo^t 
two  hundred  pounds  more.  I  should  have  been 
ruined,  but  the  parson  got  his  biahoprick,  ani 
left  my  neighbourhood :  I  put  a  new  name  on 
my  sign-board,  and  in  time  the  event  vbs 
forgotten. 

I  had  learned  a  valuable  lesson.    The  next 
lady-thief  who  favoured  me  with  a  visit,  did 
me  the  honour  to  rob  me  to  the  auKmnt  of  tvo- 
pound9-ten.    She  did  it  so  clumsily,  that  1  eoiilu 
not  avoid  seeing  her.    I  affected  not  tonotioe  it : 
smilingly  took  her  order  to  the  amount  of  a  fev 
shillings,  and,«  when  I  sent  home  the  goods,  pat 
the  stolen  article  down  in  the  biU.    She  caliw 
next  day,  and  with  the  utmost  affability  m- 
formed  me  of  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  charg- 
ing an  article  which  I  had  not  sent,  and  which 
she  had  not  ordered.     She  brought  her  "com- 
panion" with  her,   to  prove  that  the  article 
charged  was  not  in  the  packet  of  goods  sent- 
which  of  course  I  knew  well  enough.    I  ^' 
mitted  "  the  mistake"  with  perfect  good-hnmour. 
and  she  went  away.    It  will  be  acknowledge 
that  I  had  learned  my  lesson  well— but  Hionp 
I  coDgratokted  myself  on  that  teoie,  I  ^^oo^'^ 
the  teaohii^  too  expensive,  aadresohedtolzys 
difSBrent  plan  next  time.     I  had  not  kiBg  t{> 
wait  for  an  <q)portunity.      Lady  S— — >  ^ 
wife  of  a  Baronet,  took  a  fmcy  to  somepiopatj^ 
of  a  rather  rare  deaortpticm,  and  concealed  it  ^ 
the  folds  of  her  sleeve.    When  she  had  wdo 
her  purchases,  I  requested  4ier,  under  the  p* 
tence  that  I  had  scanethiiig  vemarki^  to  ^^ 
her,  to  st^  into  tiie  paiioixr.     COosing  the  ^ 
after  her,  "  Y<rar  ladyship  is  not  aware^" tml 
<'ofwhtttyoahi^d«ie--^Ihave  thmtfd^ 
at  times  jon  are  wr^'diatiacted  in  your  a^ 
B0r ;  allvw  me  io  almr  yon  wlwt^  ym  lw«a  ^^^ 
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tbnog."  With  that  I  caught  her  firmly  by  the 
arm,  and  in  on  instant  drew  forth  my  property. 
She  bhuhed  red  as  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed — 
bat,  leeoTering  herself  in  an  instant,  she  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  oried,  "  Eeally,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
am  nmoh  obliged  to  you — ^who  would  have 
thought  I  had  been  so  distraite  f  why,  really,  I 
should  have  robbed  you  without  knowing  it." 
"Hardly  that!''  I  thought  to  myself ;  but  I  held 
my  peaoe,  bowed  smilingly,  and  attended  My 
Lady  to  her  carriage. 

Lady-thief  Number  Three  was  a  Dowager,  of 
three  soore  at  least,  who  came  at  regular  inter- 
vals, who  bought  pretty  freely,  but  always  stole 
as  much  as  she  oould.  This  was  a  difici^t  case, 
and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  She 
wore  a  large  pocket  to  contain  the  plunder,  and 
was  constantly  dropping  something  into  it.  If  I 
taxed  her  wi&  theft,  I  should  lose  her  custom, 
and  that  of  her  connection,  which  was  lai^,  and 
of  a  high  class.  I  could  not  persuade  her  that  she 
plondered  unconsciously;  she  was  too  wide  awake 
for  that.  I  had  serious  thoughta  of  keepiog  a  pro- 
^Msional  pickpocket  on  the  premises,  to  rescue  my 
own  property  from  her  gripe,  but  feared  the  re- 
medy might  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  One 
resoaiee  remained :  I  had  kept  a  pretty  accurate 
account  of  all  that  she  had  purloined  during  the 
six  months'  patronage  she  had  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  when  I  made  out  her  account  at  the 
GsA  of  the  season,  I  set  down  each  article  at  its 
proper  date.  The  old  lady  sent  her  steward  to 
settle  the  account,  to  which  she  made  no  objection ; 
bat  she  never  again  entered  my  shop. 

I  eiiall  not  go  on  with  the  catalogue.    Lady- 
thieves  are  no  rarities,  and  need  not  be  described 
individoally.     Thirty-five  years'  practice  as  a 
working  shopkeeper,  have  taught  me  the  safest 
mode  of  managing  them,  and  that  I  follow;  but 
they  are  a  disgraceful  nuisance,  and  a  constant 
source  of  pecuniary  loss.   When  they  make  their 
appearance  in  my  shop,  I  act  according  to  cir- 
cmastane^.    If  it  is  a  young  girl,  new  to  the 
trade,  I  sometimes  bring  home  the  theft  to  her, 
and  talk  to  her  sedously;    and  if  she  exhibits 
sig^ns  of  shame  and  penitence,  I  let  her  go.   If  I 
think  proper,  I  sometimes  send  for  her  parents, 
and  \aj  the  matter  before  them ;  but  this  is  not 
alvays  a  safe  method — since  in  more  than  one 
ingtgnoe  the  mother  has  induced  the  child  to 
dexxf  the  theft  after  she  had  confessed  it  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  crime  ocmiplete.     On  one  or  two  occa- 
oons,  I  have  made  the  thief,  when  she  had  money 
in  hsar  purse,  pay  for  the  stolen  articles  and  keep 
them.  ;  but  &r  more  frequently  have  I  allowed 
ihsaxL  to  walk  dear  off  with  the  plunder,  to  save 
the  bother  and  the  expense  of  a  disturbance,  l^o 
fitrthflir  back  than  yesterday  morning,  a  newly- 
wedded  eonple  oame  to  the  shop — the  husband 
bou^lit  his  young  wife  a  handsfflue  present,  and 
nJMT,    -in  the  most  bws&eed  manner, .  stole  the 
^eOrnfm  to  it    What  oould  I  do  ?    There  were  a 
9eq;dfi.  there.    If  I  had  taken  har  np,  I 


should  have  driven  them  all  away,  and  pethaps 
had  a  tumult  round  the  house  all  the  meaning ; 
and  what  a  skeleton  I  should  have  set  up  in  that 
poor  bridegroom's  house  for  the  rest  of  ^  days ! 

Some  years  ago,  a  fine,  handsome  q]reature 
committed  a  theft  too  serious  to  be  passed  over. 
She  did  it  in  such  trepidation,  that  I  felt  sure  it 
was  her  first  crime.  I  did  not  like  to  expose  her 
even  to  my  shopman  and  boys,  as  I  shoidd  have 
done  by  calling  her  into  the  next  room.  I  put 
on  my  hat  and  followed  her  out.  I  came  up 
with  her  in  the  Park,  and  bidding  her  not  to  be 
alarmed,  taxed  her  with  the  theft.  She  would 
have  fallen  to  the  groimd,  had  I  not  carried  her 
to  a  seat,  where  she  fainted.  She  soon  revived, 
and  her  first  movement  was  to  restore  my  pro- 
perty, exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  passion  of 
grief  and  shame.  Shopkeepers,  I  suppose,  have 
no  sympathies — ^but  I  asked  her  what  induced 
her  to  commit  such  an  act,  **  which  I  am  sure," 
said  I,  "you  never  committed  before."  She 
told  me  her  story.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  run 
through  a  fine  property — ^he  was  hiding  from 
creditors,  and  without  bread  to  eat — she  had  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  governess  in  an  aristocratic 
femily ;  she  had  parted  with  everything  for  his 
sake  that  she  coM  part  with,  and  it  was  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  that  she 
had  robbed  me.  I  offered  to  lend  her  the  sum 
she  wanted,  upon  her  promise  to  repay  it  on  the 
receipt  of  her  salary :  she  accepted  the  loan,  and 
repaid  it  punctually.  I  have  seen  her  since  ire- . 
quently,  restored  to  the  position  she  formerly 
occupied — and  she  does  not  avoid  my  shop. 

I  could  tell  a  different  story  from  this — of  a 
woman  who  robbed  me  many  times  before  I 
caught  her  in  the  act,  whose  husband,  a  profes- 
sional gentleman,  when  applied  to,  readily  paid 
the  costs — and  who  thieves  systematicdly  to 
supply  the  means  of  her  own  extravagance  and 
secret  sottishness,  for  which  his  liberal  allowance 
for  housekeeping  is  not  enough.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  instances  as  these  ought  to  be  exposed, 
and  to  be  met  by  the  punishment  of  the  law — 
and  I  think  they  ought ;  but  though  my  neigh- 
bour Jones,  the  hatter  (people  don't  steal  hats), 
says  I  do  no  better  than  compound  a  felony  in 
passing  such  cases  over,  I  shall  continue  to  com- 
pound, if  it  is  compounding,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  I  am  not  goiag  to  be  badgered  by  a 
scoundrel  counsel  in  a  horsehair  wig,  (xc  to  stand 
and  be  grinned  at  by  a  Tom-fool  jury,  who  can't 
see  a  robbery — ^when  "a  lady's  in  the  case," 
while  a  despicable  scamp  who  is  hired  to  tell 
lies,  accuses  me  of  a  conspiracy  to  entrap  amiable 
ladies  into  my  net.  I  know  what  a  villain 
of  that  sort  means  when  he  talks  in  that  way. 
He  only  tells  me  that  there  is  no  law  to  punish 
the  ridi-^and  that  I  knew  before.  I  don't  go 
to  the  law  in  such  a  case,  and  don't  intendto  go 
any  more.  When  I  catch  a  poor  vi^pahond 
heJ^ong  himself  to  my  goods,  of  course  I  give 
him  in  chasge  to  the  poUoe;   off  he  .goes  to 
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prison,  and  to  the  treadmill  or  the  hulks.  But, 
bless  you,  treadmills  and  hulks,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  were  not  made  for  ladies  and  gentlefolks, 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  thieves ;  that's 
a  kind  of  treatment  that  don't  suit  their  nerves 
at  all,  and  is  only  meant  for  poor  people,  who 
have  no  nerves,  and  can't  by  any  means  be  the 
subjects  of  **  morbid  hallucinations"  and  *'  con- 
stitutional changes,"  and  those  polite  and  re- 
fined affections  peculiar  to  pickers  and  stealers 
in  high  life.  No ;  when  you  get  these  to  deal 
^with,  you  must  compound — ^if  you  do  anything ; 
and  if  the  theft  is  to  no  great  amount,  tiie  best 
thing  is  to  do — ^nothing  at  all. 

In  justice  to  the  lady-thieves — it  is  the  only 
justice  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  render  them 
— I  ought  to  say  that  they  do  not  stand  alone 
in  the  enviable  position  they  occupy.  There  are 
a  good  many  gentlemen  amateurs  in  the  same 
line.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  these 
firom  the  professional  swell  mob,  as  they  have 
neither  the  ease  nor  the  pompous  swagger  of  this 
latter  class ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
thing  to  manage  them.  The  best  way  is  to  pass 
the  theft  off  as  a  good  joke,  if  you  can,  as  tiien 
you  get  paid  f(»r  the  article,  and  the  affair  ends 
pleasantly.  Kicking  a  fellow  out  of  the  shop, 
will  do  in  some  instMices ;  but,  to  do  this  safely, 
you  must  choose  your  subject.  There  is  an  old 
gentleman,  a  fanuly  man,  with  daughters  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  whom  he  brought  to  the 
shop,  who  has  robbed  me  for  years.  He  never 
spends  much,  and  for  every  shilling  he  spends 
he  will  steal  hedf-a-crown  if  he  can.  So  long 
as  it  paid  to  let  him  alone,  I  did  let  him  alone, 
making  a  profit  out  of  his  connection;  but 
when  his  family  married  and  settled  elsewhere; 
and  I  lost  their  custom,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
stopping  his  depredations — ^and  this  is  how  I  do 
it.  Whenever  he  comes  in,  I  fix  him  with  my 
eye,  putting  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  staring 
at  hm  point-blank.  Whatever  he  wants,  others 
serve  him  with,  but  I  never  take  my  eye  from 
lus  face.  He  can't  stand  that  long ;  he's  nearly 
done  for  already — and  I  don't  expect  to  be 
plagued  with  him  above  a  month  longer. 

I  need  say  no  more  of  my  own  experience. 
I  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much,  only  for 
the  benefit  of  my  brother-shopkeepers,  as  it 
may  be  of  use  to  them,  to  know  how  an  old 
hand  like  me  deals  with  a  difficulty  to  which 
they  are  most  of  them  to  some  extent,  liable. 
What  misfortunes  may  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  a  different  course — ^that  is,  from  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  the  law  in  such  a  case — will 
appear  from  the  following  narrative,  for  the 
strict  and  literal  truth  of  which  I  hold  mjrself 
responsible,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge. 

Bichard  Johnstone,  my  old  school-fellow  and 
friend,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  Medicine. 
He  showed  early  indications  of  talent,  and,  on 
leaving  school,  washy  his  own  desire  articled  to 
a  country  surgeon    and  general   practitioner. 


Shortly  after  receiving  his  diploma,  he  mairied 
and  settled  in  a  small  town  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Being  a  young 
man  of  good  address,  exceedingly  well-read,  and 
possessing  withal  a  thorough  knowledge  of  lis 
profession,  united  to  a  capacity  for  the  hardest 
work,  he  made  his  way  rapidly,  and  speedily 
became  a  popular  favourite.  His  SQccess  in  the 
treatment  of  some  critical  cases  extended  his  re- 
putation to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  he  was 
frequently  sent  for  by  the  fashionable  visitants 
who  resided  there  during  the  season  of  sununer. 
There  his  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  a  circle  who  were  in  a  condition  to  re- 
munerate them  well — and,  moved  by  ihfi  encou- 
ragement of  his  patrons,  and  by  the  claims  of  a 
young  family  now  rising  around  him,  he  took  a 
house  in  the  town,  and  removed  thither  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  practice. 

At  C he  continued  to  flourish.  His  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  conversational  powen 
made  hun  welcome  in  all  companies;  his  reputa- 
tion increased,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  mono- 
polised nearly  all  the  genteel  practice  of  the  dis- 
trict. For  fifteen  years  more  he  went  on  pros- 
pering, earning  and  spending  upon  his  fiunily, 
for  whose  education  he  spared  no  expense,  an  in- 
come exceeding  considerably  a  thousand  a-year. 
He  never  relinquished  his  old  practice  in  the  ad- 
jacent village,  but  rode  out  regularly  to  visit  the 
bed-ridden  poor,  to  whom  it  ^^bs  his  ctwtom  to 
afford  both  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously. 
It  was  for  their  benefit  chiefly,  and  for  that  of 
the  poor  of  the  town,  that  he  had  established  in 
a  wing  of  his  house  a  small  dispensary,  where  i 
young  man  was  always  in  attendance  to  make  up 
prescriptions  and  to  administer  to  trifling  cases 
or  accidents. 

One  day,  when  Dr.  Johnstone  had  just  finished 
his  morning  levee,  and  was  preparing  to  gofortli 
on  his  daily  round,  his  assistant  brought  him » 
prescription  which,  bdng  old  and  creased,  ne 
could  not  well  decipher.     My  old  friend,  when 
he  saw  it,  determined,  for  some  reason  or  o^ 
to  compoimd  the  medicine  himself.    He  stepp 
into  the  dispensary,  where  stood  a  young  p^^ 
a  morning  dress,  and,  requesting  her  to  be  seateu. 
began  coUecting  the  necessary  ingrediaits,   A> 
he  stooped  to  reach  a  vessel,  he  looked  accid^Jt- 
aUy  into  a  small  mirror  that  lay  on  a  shelf,  and 
distinctly  saw  the  girl  take  from  a  side-taUe « 
gilt  phial  of  costly  perfume,  and  then  place  it  m 
her  pocket.    He  at  once  led  her  into  flie  ho^ 
charged  her  with  the  theft,  and  had  her  searehed 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.     The  delinquent  m 
not  deny  the  crime,  but  refused  to  reveal  hff 
name,  and  became  excited  and  furious  when 
not  allowed  to  depart.     Poor  Johnstone,  "^^^ 
never  dreamed  of  fiie  oonsequenoes,  sent  f<ff  *^ 
officer,  and  had  her  conveyed  to  prison.   Thft' 
act  was  the  ruin  of  him. 

The  girl  was  a  young  lady,  the  daughto-js 

Colonel  J ,  who,  and  whose  family,  led  »" 

feshions  of  the  place.     The  young  Wy  ^ 
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bailed  out,  owing  to  his  inflnenoe,  £[>r  a  trifling 
sum ;  and  the  bail  was  forfeited,  under  the  pre- 
t&Dce  that  she  was  too  sensitive  to  appear  in 
answer  to  such  an  odious  chai^.  The  town 
was  fall  of  military  sparks,  who  united  with  the 
Colonel  in  spreading  the  most  infamous  reports 
concerning  Johnstone— reports  which  placM  him 
in  the  most  abominable  light,  and  blasted  his 
character  for  ever.  In  less  than  a  month,  every 
house  in  the  town  was  shut  against  him.  Even 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefactor  for 
twenty  years,  hooted  him  as  he  walked  the 
streets.  His  eldest  son,  whom,  after  making 
interest  in  his  behalf  for  years,  he  had  at  length 
placed  advantageously  in  the  town  bank,  was 
abruptly  dischturged ;  his  daughters  were  shame- 
fully expelled  from  the  school  where  they  received 
their  education ;  and  his  whole  family  consigned 
to  general  ignominy  and  execration. 

Johnstone  lost  his  practice  almost  at  one 
swoop,  and  as  a  consequence  he  lost  his  credit. 
He  had  saved  but  little,  almost  nothing;  and 
was  obliged  to  sell  off  his  property  and  retire 
from  the  town.  The  breaking-up  of  his  house- 
hold, the  loss  of  his  character,  the  distress  of 
his  family — all  together  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  and  indeed  upon  his  health  and  facul- 
ties too,  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  after- 
wards. He  came  to  London,  and  endeavoured 
to  open  a  connexion  in  a  middle-class  district 
in  Paddington ;  but  the  vile  reports  which  had 
ruined  him  at  C followed  him  here,  and  de- 
feated all  his  exertions.  He  fell  rapidly  into 
poverty ;  his  charming  daughters  dedined  into 
governesses  and  ladies'  maids;  his  two  boys 


went  off  to  Australia;  his  wife  died  broken- 
hearted ;  and  he  himself,  doomed  to  a  solitary 
garret,  and  with  nothing  to  subsist  on  but 
^e  hard-earned  wages  of  his  girls,  fell  gradually 
into  premature  decay.  To  me,  the  sight  of  him 
for  tiie  last  few  years  of  his  Hfe,  was  a  most 
melancholy  spectacle.  Though  a  mere  wreck  of 
a  man,  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  retain  the  bear- 
ing and  the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  To  the  last, 
he  arranged  his  seedy  garments  with  the  most 
punctilious  neatness,  and  nothing  dould  induce 
him  to  stir  from  his  miserable  garret,  unless  he 
could  appear  in  the  streets  in  poHshed  boots  and 
snow-white  Hnen. 

About  two  years  ago,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
strolling  into  my  shop  every  Thursday  evening, 
about  closing  time,  and  there  he  would  sit  and 
talk  about  ^e  old  days  when  we  were  school- 
boys together.  Concerning  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  Hfe,  after  he  had  once  told  it,  I  could 
never  get  him  to  speak  again — it  shook  him  too 
much  to  do  so,  and  made  him  ill.  He  dropped  his 
visits  in  the  spring  of  '53,  and  I  never  saw  him 
afterwards.  He  died,  as  I  learned  subsequently, 
not  in  absolute  want^  but  in  penury,  which  lus 
youngest  child,  who  was  wit^  him  in  his  last 
moments,  did  her  best  to  relieve.  She  could 
not  bury  him,  and  the  parish  laid  him  under- 
ground. 

If  the  Eecording  Angel  have  kept  a  dear  ac- 
count of  poor  Johnstone's  business,  there's  a 
pretty  long  balance  to  be  settled  between  him 
and  Colonel  J— ^>  and  his  light-fingered 
daughter,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

J.B. 


MEN    AI^D    MOVEMENTS    OF    OUR   TIMES. 

IV. — yOS-INTERVENTION  AKD  ABBITHA.TIOK.'*^ 


The  true  doctrine  of  international  relations  is 
neoeasanly  the  outermost  circle  of  political 
science — its  right  observance,  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  the  art  of  governing.  Municipal,  na- 
tional, and  universal  interests,  are  the  objects  of 
tiie  statesman's  regard  in  the  order  of  their  mag- 
nitude, not  of  their  proximity.  As  well  sacri- 
fice ^e  national  to  the  local,  as  the  universal 
to  the  national.  "  I  am  less  a  Fenelon  than 
a  Frenchman,  and  less  a  Frenchman  than  a 
man,'*  was  a  speech  not  more  worthy  of  the 

*  Keport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Qeneral 
P«tee  Coogress,  held  in  Frankfort,  Angnst,  1850.  Com- 
piled from  Anthentic  Docnments,  under  the  Saperin- 
tencteiico  of  the  Peace  Congresi  Committee.  London : 
F.  and  W.  Cash. 

Tracto  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.  Ko.  I. : 
Kon- Intervention.    London :  Kent  and  Co. 

Pri2e  Einays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  Acynst- 
vient  of  International  Disputes,  and  for  iJie  Promotion  of 
Universal  Peace  without  resort  to  Arms.  Together  with 
a  taxth  Essay,  comprising  the  Substance  of  the  Rejected 
JSaaskj9.    Boston :  Whipple  and  Darrell. 


Catholic  saint  than  of  the  philosc^hio  genins. 
By  the  same  mle  of  natural  justice  diat  we  sub- 
ject the  will  of  the  child  to  the  good  order  of 
the  family,  must  we  subject  the  passions  of  the 
nation  to  l^e  p^e  of  the  world.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  human  interests  increases 
with  their  extent  and  importance.  The  rival 
claims  of  contiguous  TiUages  to  a  right  of  way 
or  a  piece  of  common  land,  may  not  be  more 
easy  of  settlement,  on  tiie  basis  of  abstract  right, 
than  the  rival  claims  of  two  great  countries  to 
a  strip  of  territory  or  a  maritime  privilege. 
Practically,  they  bear  no  proportion.  For, 
whilst  the  villages  can  implead  each  other  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  would  have  to  answer  a  coro- 
ner's inquisition  for  the  boorish  blood  spilt  in 
an  appeal  to  arms — ^the  Governments  of  coun- 
tries are  without  law  or  tribunal,  siq>6rior  to 
themselves,  and  in  possession  of  standing  umies; 
— which  are  at  least  as  much  a  declcffation  of 
lawlessness,  as  a  defence  against  the  anarchy  of 
unrestrained  injustice.    Hence  the  large  impress 
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of  the  red  band  of  war  upon  tiM  annafe  of  our 
raoe.  And  heace,  too,  the  mmaturol  impoortance 
asiignedy  in  neaily  all  the  Goyemments  of  civili- 
sation, to  atiB  functions  of  the  diplomatist. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  dreary 
tardiness  of  human  progress,  than  the  absence, 
at  this  day,  of  any  better  arbiter  of  international 
disputes  than  that  same  rude  sword  whioh 
fiasbeB  in  the  earliest  twilight  of  time — and 
thrae  can  scarce  be  needed  stronger  assurance 
that  human  progress  is  neyertheless  a  reality, 
and  its  goal  attainable,  than  the  imperishable- 
ness  of  the  hope,  the  distinctness  of  the  predic- 
tion, '*  Men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more/' 
We  may  add,  There  is  no  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent time  deeper  or  more  decisive,  as  there  can 
be  none  more  benignant,  than  tiie  tendency  to 
avoid  war  by  the  organisation  of  peace.  De- 
spite the  saddening  blight  of  the  hopes  which 
flowered  into  confidence  beneath  the  crystal 
arches  of  the  International  Exhibition — despite 
the  suddenness  and  obstinacy  of  the  storm  which 
now  rages  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere — we  are 
sanguine  of  the  establishment,  within  a  very 
few  years,  of  a  principle  and  polity  that  shall 
make  war  between  Eun^ean  nations  as  im- 
probable as  war  between  two  English  counties. 
The  increasing  intelligence  of  Christendom, 
quickened  by  the  experience  of  sufferings  and 
disiq)pointments  novel  to  this  generation,  is  our 
.ground  of  confidence  in  the  early  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  international  non-intervention, 
and  the  polity  of  international  arbitration. 
These  we  shall  describe,  as  we  understand  them, 
without  prefatory  reference  to  the  men  con- 
spicuous in  their  advocacy,  but  possibly  ob- 
structive to  their  immediate  advancement. 

Popular  theories  are  usually  expressed  by 
poetical  figures, — and,  though  much  of  error 
in  action  is  inseparable  from  looseness  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  generally  true  that  the  poetical  figure 
expresses  Qie  philosophic  as  well  as  the  popular 
idwu  The  reasonings  of  a  Locke  and  a  Bentham 
will  never  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the  heart 
of  a  people  undoubtedly  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  the  notion  of  paternity  in  the 
Government.  The  Americans,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  a  process  of  constitution-making  and 
chief-choosing  quite  irreconcilable  with  that 
primitive  simplicity,  saluted  "Washington  as 
Eather  of  his  Countiy.  So  will  the  great  heart 
of  humanity,  swelling  with  the  germination  of 
that  Christian  doctrine  which  Paul  embodied  in 
a  seminal  sentence,  insist  upon  regarding  all 
<jivilised  states,  not  as  parties  to  a  compact,  nor 
as  branches  of  a  tree,  but  as  members  of  a 
family  —  each  of  independent  existence,  but 
under  mutual  obligations  to  unity  and  help. 
Statesmanship  has  hitherto  fsdled  to  enunciate  a 
formula  of  foreign  politics  equal  in  obvious 
truthfulness  and  forceful  beauty,  to  that  of  the 
Apostle — "(jod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  ;'* — a 
truth  that  stands  in  the  gold^  mean,  midway 
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between  that  mixture  of  sublime  egotian  ami 

patriotism, — at  <mee  the  love  of  oountry  and  titt 
pride  of  raoe, — and  that  silliness  of  philantiliroiijr 
which  would  abn^;ate  all  natural  distinction 
for  the  sake  of  an  artificial  coamopohtnunn.  In 
the  light  of  that  truth,  a  proportion  like  Ik 
following  has  but  to  be  presented,  instantly  to 
be  subscribed : — 

"That  this  Congress,  admowledging  the  principle  of 
non-intenrentioD,  recognises  it  to  he  the  sole  right  of 
every  State'  to  regnlate  its  own  affiurs." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  Prankfort,  one  of  a  series  of  meetings 
to  which  we  shall  have  subsequently  to  refer.  It 
was  there  adopted  unanimously,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  been  rejected  by  any  representative 
assembly  in  the  world.     It  had  but  recently 
been  stated, — in  words  that  have  since  been 
recalled  with  solemnity,  as  his  last  public  words, 
— ^by  the   most  infiuential  of  English  states- 
men ;*  and  it  was  then  sought  only  to  evade  its 
application,  not  to  deny  its  truth,  in  a  House 
inflamed  by  partisanship  to  unusual  boldness  of 
speech.     It  seems  invulnerable  to  any  objection 
but  that  of  its  being  a  truism.    Yet  is  it  the 
most  of  all  political  axioms  pregnant  with  prac- 
tical results,  the  most  difficult  of  obserrancc, 
and  the  most  frequently  violated.    It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  be^L  first  asserted f  by  one 
of  our  own  statesmen,  and  no  longer  ago  than 
1822.     The  partition  of  Poland,  the  ware  upon 
revolutionised  France,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tienna, 
were  consecutive  instances  of  its  violation  that 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pelled the  formal  reannounoement  of  the  violated 
principle.    The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  organised 
and  permanent  intervention.     The  Congress  of 
Verona  repeated,  in  1821,  upon  other  soils,  the 
crime  of  1792.     Great  Britain  was  «q)ected  to 
co-operate    against    revolution    in    Italy  and 
Spain,  as  she  had  co-operated  against  revolu- 
tion in  France.     But  the  reflection  of  six  years 


•  In  his  speech  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  foreign  pdicy  mo- 
tion (June  28, 1850),  only  a  few  days  before  his  onto^ 
death.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said :— **  The  principle  for  wWch 
1  contend  is  the  principle  for  which  erery  atatesmiP  ftf 
the  last  fifty  yean  has  contended;  namely,  non•into^ 
ference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  withoafc 
some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity,  arising  from  aiosmr 
stances  affecting  the  interests  of  your  own  country.  I 
affirm  that  the  principle  for  which  you  contend  » the 
principle  contended  against  by  Mr.  Fox,  when  it  wn 
employed  in  favour  of  arbitrary  gOYemment;  which  wM 
resisted  by  Lord  CasUereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  st  the 
Congress  of  Verona;  the  principle  which  was  asserted bj 
the  Convention  of  France  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  and  abandoned  by  that  same  Convention  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1793,  because  Prance  fbund  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  a^ere  to  it  consistently  with  the  msintsnsatft 
of  peace.*' 

t  Operative^  asserted,  that  is.  The  princnple  of  W* 
intervention  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Vatt^  and  «as 
urged  from  that  authority  by  Mr.  Pox,  as  "the  oo**^^ 
experience  of  all  ages,"  in  condemnation  of  the  Daks  « 
Brunswick's  manifosto^ 
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of  peaee  had  taught  her  better  what  was  due 
bo^    to   h^reelf  and    others.     Eyen   Castle* 
reagh  porooived  the  enormous  anomaly  of  inter- 
farnee  by  a  oonstitationai  eovatry  agaiast  oon- 
stitotiomdism  in  other  countries.    But  to  George 
Canning  belongs  the  honoor  of  having  pomed 
the  mem(»rable  words  which  assured  all  de  faeto 
goTemments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
absolntist  or  ocmstitutional,  of  British  recogni- 
tion and  Mendahip;  and  that  on  the  express 
ground,  that  to  every  people  appertains  the  ex- 
clusive   right  of  regulating  its  own  internal 
af&irs.     Thns  ITon-intervention  became  one  of 
the  symbdic  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  its 
inviolate  observance  the  best  hope  of  English 
sympathisers  with  foreign  stru^lers  for  freedom. 
It  vHts  inviolably  observed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,   who  revised  aid 
alike  to  either  of  the  parties  fighting  for  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  a  prompt  recogni- 
tion to  the  Citizen  King  of  the  French.    Jjord 
Palmerstcm  brought  it  into  disrepute  by  profess- 
ing to  act  upon  it  in  the  struggle  of  Poland  with 
Bosaia,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar relations  between  those  countries  and  our 
own — ^inksmuch  as   we  were    constituted  the 
^^uordians  of  Polish  liberty  by  our  assent  to  the 
treaty  which  made  Poland  the  constitutional 
appanage  of  Bussia ;    a  distinction  observed  by 
Canning,  in  his  energetic  interposition  ior  Por- 
tuguese independence,  threatened  by  a  Spanish 
army  of  sympathisers  with  the  absolutist  pre- 
tender.     Our   treaties   with   Portugal  bound 
us> — he    contended, — to    defend   her    from 
foreign  invasion,  while  the  principle  of  non- 
interv^ition  boimd  us  to  abstain  from  taking 
sides  in  her   domestio  dissensions.     Had  this 
i ominous  distinction  been  observed  by  Canning's 
political  successor,  neither  the  peace  nor  the 
freedom  of  Europe  would  have  suffered  as  they 
have  done  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  British  Legion  in  Spain  and  the  British 
fiqoadron  in  the  Tagus,  are  instances  of  his 
systematic  deviation  from  the  principle  which 
nevertheless  he  contrived  to  discredit  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Poland  to  Bussia,  of  Cracow  and 
Hungary  to  Austria,   of  Sicily  to  Naples,  of 
iBome  to  France,  and  of  the  Duchies  to  Den- 
mark.   These  modem  examples  convey  the  whole 
hisrtoiy  and  philosophy  of  the  principle— explain 
at  once  why  it  was  so  enthusiastically  adopted 
by  the  Liberals  of  thirty  years  since,   and  is 
now,  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  them,  a  word  of 
reproaeh  and  even  of  cursing. 

**  "What  does  this  non-intervention  principle 
in  real  fact  now  mean  ?*'  asks  the  writer  of  the 
traet  named  at  the  foot  of  this  article.  The 
qofisticm  hasibeen  put  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment and  helpless  indignation,  in  every 
asMsnbly  and  every  journal  truly  pulsating  with 
the  generous  life  of  England — ^in  the  bitterness 
of  anger  and  despair  by  the  victims  of  despotic 
intervention  and  constitutional  neutrality ;  \m- 
happy  men !  cru^ed  by  the  weight  of  the  shield 


in  which  they  tcosied  Anp  detooa.  Scaroefy  in 
the  speeches  of  Kossuth  has  the  question  re- 
ceived more  eloquent  answer,  than  from  the 
pen  of  this  organ  of  the  Priends  of  Italy : — 

It  meaof  precisely  thin — ^Inierveiitkm  aU  on  the 
wrong  side;  loterventioa  by  all  who  choose^  and  are 
gtrong  enough,  to  pot  down  free  movements  of  peoples 
against  corrupt  governments.  It  means  co^}peration  of 
despots  against  peoples,  bat  no  co-operation  of  peoples 
against  despots.  It  means  that  if  a  brave  Hnngarian 
nation,  provoked,  after  years  of  injury  and  protest^  to  a 
nnivexval  revest  against  a  peijored  government^  shall 
dare  to  draw  the  sword  in  self-defenoe,  shall  bait  the 
armies  of  its  peijured  government,  and  shall  be  on  the 
point  of  a  well-earned  renovation  of  its  ancient  liberties, 
then  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  a  Russian  Czar  to  step  in,  bat 
not  at  idl  lawful  for  the  free  English  people  to  c&ag  that 
interfering  Czar  back*  It  means  that  i^  in  an  Italian 
state  soeh  as  Hedmont,  or  Tuscany,  or  Naples,  thete 
should  arise  a  symptom  of  free  life,  then  even  in  defiance 
of  the  government  of  that  state,  Austria  shall  have  a 
right  to  send  barbarian  troops  to  extinguish  it,  while  no 
other  nation  of  the  world  shall  have  a  right  to  eay  Nay 
to  Austria.  It  means  that  if,  on  the  %ht  of  a  Pope 
from  Borne,  on  his  persevering  refusal  to  retom  or  to 
exercise  his  functions  through  regular  deputies,  the 
Roman  people  shall  calmly,  unanimously,  and  wisely 
proceed  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  show  that  they  can 
do  without  Popes  for  their  secular  sovereigns, — then  it 
shall  be  lawfU  fbr  a  sister  republic  like  Fra^e  to  send  an 
army,  with  a  lie  on  its  bannera,  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
take  back  their  Pope  on  Ins  own  terms,  and  unlawful  for 
Protestant  Britain  to  do  aught  else  than  look  on  and 
smile.  It  means  that,  over  the  fiu^  of  Europe,  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  paid  and  drilled  by 
despotism,  shall  marcb  from  spot  to  q>et— across  rivers, 
across  frontiers,  according  to  orders  sent  firom  a  few 
great  capitals—doing  fod  vrork  wherever  they  go^  and 
trampling  out  all  g^erms  of  high  and  promising  vitidii^. 
It  means — God  alone  knows  if  ever  the  occasion  will 
come — that  these  hirelings  of  despotism  are  prepared  to 
mareh  and  ooontermarch  even  on  our  own  soil  of 
England,  l^iat,  and  mudii  moce,  is  what  Non-inter- 
vention at  present  practically  means. 

It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  delusiyanesB 
of  words,  that  we  find  this  earnest-hearted 
Englishman,  seeking  peace  through  war,  making 
the  same  verbal  demand  that  is  made  by  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  of  the  Frankfort  Congress. 
"  Surely,  when  the  rule  of  non-interferwfcee  is 
set  up  as  the  sole  rule  of  political  relatiom^p 
between  states,"  says  the  former,  ''  it  is  implied 
that  this  rule  shall  be  absolute.*^  Listen,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  speaking 
&om  the  tnbune  in  St.  Paul's  Church : — 

I  do  not  dissemble  from  myself  that  I  am  aboot  to 
wound  susceptibilities  which  I  honour,  for  I  come  to 
support  the  prindple  of  non-intervention  in  the  most 
absolute  terms.  In  my  judgment,  every  principle  which 
is  not  absolute  ceases  to  be  a  principle.  ...  I  com- 
pare it  to  a  bottle  carefully  corked,  but  which  saffiars  its 
contents  to  escape  slowly  by  an  unseen  crack.  As  soon 
as  we  admit  one  exception — only  one — to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  we  re-enter,  perforce,  by  way  of 
consequence,  on  the  system  of  armed  peace,  that  system 
which  costs  Europe  a  thousand  million  francs  per  annnm. 
As  soon  as  we  suj^pose  one  solitary  case  whare  a  state 
ought  to  interpose,  were  it  even  to  make  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  respected,  that  supposition,  transform- 
ing itself  into  foreaght,  requires  that  such  a  state  should 
not  expose  itself  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  act.  I  defy  any  one  to  answer  to  the 
I  contrary. 
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I  know  the  tide  from  which  the  opmion  I  softain  b 
assailable ;  for  more  than  once  I  have  had  to  defend  it 
against  opponents  who  have  said  to  me*.  Would  yon 
suiTer,  then,  a  foreign  (Government  to  interfere  in  the 
affiurs  of  a  nation,  withoat  yoorself  interposing  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  Whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  for  if  one  state  begins  by 
refiudng  to  give  an  example  the  most  scmpnloos,  of 
respect  the  most  absolute,  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, how  shall  we  sncoeed  in  introducing  that  prin- 
dple  into  the  new  law  of  nations  P 

The  orator  insists  upon  an  absolute  inactivity 
of  forces,  and  supports  his  demand  by  an  argu- 
ment from  prudence — the  writer  demands  the 
absolute  observance  of  right,  and  leaves  the 
moral  sense  of  his  readers  to  supply  the  argu- 
ment from  justice.  The  latter  doctrine  is  that 
denominated  by  Kossuth  "  Intervention  to  en- 
force Non-intervention."  The  former  is  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  passive  submission;  with 
the  Manchester  difference — ^that  the  submission 
is  to  our  neighbour's  wrongs,  not  to  our  own. 
The  proposition  which  requires  one  nation  to 
sit  still  while  another  nation  is  being  despoiled 
of  all  that  gives  worth  to  national  existence, 
is .  destructive  of  the  assumption  on  which 
it  builds  —  for  does  not  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  imply  as  much  their  right  to  one 
another's  help  as  their  independence  of  each 
other's  control?  and  does  not  the  Christian 
morality  which  forbids  the  revenge  of  private 
injuries,  also  enjoin  the  resistance  of  public 
wrong?  For  the  religious  faith  which  enables 
a  man  to  oppose  only  passive  courage  to  the 
hand  that  smites  him,  robs  him,  perhaps 
ravishes  his  household  gods,  we  can  entertain 
a  profound,  though  quite  unsympathetic,  re- 
spect. The  community  so  inspired  so  to  act, 
would  present,  we  think,  a  spectacle  sublime  as 
strange.  But  the  political  morality  which  is 
ostentatious  of  its  belief  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  self-defence, — which  makes  costless  self-pre- 
servation the  rule  of  its  international  policy, — 
but  which  prohibits  the  lifting  of  a  hand  to 
succour  a  foreign  state,  however  flagrant  its 
grievances,  however  feeble  its  powers,  lest  the 
bare  admission  of  the  right  to  succour  should 
involve  the  necessity  of  self-defensive  pre- 
cautions— ^we  deem  a  morality  without  either 
conscience  or  compassion ;  godless  and  inhuman ; 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to  the 
genius  of  freedom.  It  would  be  paying  too 
much  homage  to  the  clever  but  unprincipled 
Qirardin,  to  ask  whether  he  is  himself  bound 
by  ihe  logic  which  he  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress. That  others  of  its  members,  hardly  less 
able,  and  fer  more  in  earnest, — men  with  whom 
words  are  something  better  than  the  colours  of 
m  artist  or  the  weapons  of  a  gladiator, — ^have 
suffered  their  hands  to  be  tied  by  this  dialectic 
red-tape,  when  they  might  have  been  grasping 
at  the  Moses'  rod  of  a  European  Exodus,  we  too 
well  know.  That  the  Girardin  reasoning  will 
ever  fasten  itself  upon  the  Engh'sh  imderstanding 
is  as  unlikely  as  that  the  countrymen  of  Watt  and 


Davy  will  ever  be  rendered  physically  unptaoUttl 
by  the  philosophy  of  Berkley,— or  tiie  ooimtiy- 
men  of  FranUin  become  transoendentalised  by 
the  writings  of  Emerson.    We  have  too  shiewd 
an  intellectual  eye  not  to  percdve  that  it  is  only 
by  shifting  the  ground  of  ai^omeat  from  the 
right  to  the  expedient — ^by  reasoning  hackwaid, 
from  the  consequence  of  an  act ;  not  forward,  ta 
its  rectitude — by  covertly  substituting  the  ques- 
tion. How  shall  we  get  rid  of  standmg  armies^ 
for  the  question,  What  is  the  true  theory  of 
international   relations? — that    the   briUiant 
editor  of  Za  Fresse  contrives  to  lock  up  ia  a 
dilemma  the  understandings  of  his  admiiing 
auditors.      We  English  are,  moreova,  of  too 
sinewy  a  moral  sense  not  to  break  thefetteis 
of  a  logic  which  cripples  the  action  of  our  best 
sympatibies. — ^But  we  have  not  a  little  fear  that 
the  materialism  which  seems  inseparable  &oni 
exclusively  commercial  activity  and  highly  com- 
fortable habits,  may  And  a  sophistical  jasti- 
flcation  in  language  like  this,  which  is  also  that 
of  M.'  Girardin  at  the  Frankfcwi;  Congress  :— 

I  revert  to  the  objection  arinng  from  the  inppoirf 
iDterrention  of  a  GoTemmeDt  by  force  in  the  intenil 
affidrs  of  another  people,  and  onr  duty  to  mteipoie  to 
prevent  soch  encroachment.  In  such  a  case^  one  of  two 
things  must  happen.  Either  the  invading  power  vUl 
make  itself  odious  by  the  exoeasea  it  wUl  have  committel, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  pmdently  itady  to  sToid 
them.  If  it  does  not  fall  into  any  excess,  oaght  it  not 
to  he  a  matter  of  congrataktion  that  Uie  blood  wfaieb 
would  have  been  shed  in  war  has  been  ^ared?  Koa 
the  contrary,  it  has  only  known  how  to  render  itidf 
odious,~even  then,  how  great  soever  the  number  of  Tfc- 
tims  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  made,  this  ucmber  wiQ 
be  always  less  considerable  than  thatof  thevictinav^ 
a  war  would  have  made ;  and  everyii4ierei  while  there 
shall  exist  a  free  pUtform  and  a  free  press,  that  prattad 
that  platform  will  unite  to  brand  its  unworthy  condact. 
Must  we  believe  this  nothing  ?  That  would  be  to  decebe 
ourselves  strangely,  and,  in  order  to  justi^  war,  to 
calumniate  liberty. 

Nothing !  yes,  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  1«^ 
to  nothing'.     The  sympathy  that  is  inoperative, 
except  to  encourage  hopes  never  to  be  fuMlled,— 
the  reprobation  that  imtates  the  oppressor,  with- 
out consoling  his  victims, — ^the  friendship  that 
advertises  its  inability  to  defend  even  the  rigiite 
of  hospitality  (for  would  not    our  Frankfort 
orator  have  declined  to  back  up  Turkey  in  ha 
refusal  to  surrender  the  refugees  ?) — ^is  all  that 
the  free  presses  and  platforms,  under  a  rule  of 
one-sided  non-intervention,  have  yet  afforded,  or 
ever  can  afford.   Calumniate  liberty  ?  No !  that 
is  done  by  you  who  would  sacrifice  it  to  a  coward 
skin  and  a  slave  life.    It  betrays  a  base  estimate 
of  national  rights  to  speak  of  an  invading  power 
as  **  prudently  abstaining  from  excess."    la  not 
invasion  itself  an  "  excess  "—an  intrusion  Vike 
that  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  whom  we  do  not 
compliment  on  his  moderation  if  he  fail  to  readi 
the  heart  ?    And  it  betrays  a  dull  insensibility 
to  the  spirituality  of  human  nature,  to  reckon 
the  Hungarian  life  taken  by  the  Austrian  gaokr 
of  equal  value  with  the  Hungarian  life  taken  by 
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a  Rosftiaii  soldier — the  ond,  squeezed  oat  of  the 
patriot  detected  in  his  patriotism;  the  other, 
heroieallj  exposed  under  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism.  Except  men  count,  like  cattle,  by 
the  heady—the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  poet, — 
^*  The  day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave,  robs  him 
of  half  his  manhood,'' — ^must  continue  to  affect 
our  estimate  of  peace  and  war. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  representative  of 
the  Eriends  of  Italy,  that  the  non-intervention 
principle,  as  expressed  in  the  Frankfort  resolu- 
tion, requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  and  duty  of  causing  it 
to  be  respected,  even  by  force  of  war.  "With 
that  addition,  it  seems  to  express  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  theory  of  international  relationship ; 
placing  the  rights  of  each  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  whole;  conceding  to  individual 
states  perfect  freedom  of  internal  development, 
and  promising  to  the  family  of  states  the  per- 
manence of  general  peace. — But  still  there  needs 
an  institution  answering  to  this  principle — an 
organisation  of  powers  adequate  to  the  preven- 
tion of  conflict  by  the  presentation  of  auUiority ; 
— ^in  short,  a  tribunal,  empowered  to  administer 
the  law  thus  epitomised.  International  Courts 
of  Arbitration,  or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  are 
the  phrases  by  which  we  may  designate  this 
great  desideratum. 

The  first  distinct  proposition  of  an  intema- 
ticmal  tribunal,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  is 
that  of  the  Gennan  philosopher,  Eant,  who  says, 
in  his  Essay  on  Perpetual  Peace  (published  in 
1 795),  "  "What  we  mean  to  propose  is,  a  General 
Congress  of  Nations,  of  which  both  the  meeting 
and  the  duration  are  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  League,  and  not  an  indis- 
aoluble  Union,  like  that  which  exists  between 
the  several  States  of  North  America,  founded  on 
a  municipal  constitution.     Such  a  congress  and 
such  a  league,  are  the  only  means  of  reaHsing  the 
idea  of  a  true  public  law,  according  to  which 
differences  between  nations  would  be  determined 
hy  civil  proceedings,  as  those  between  individuals 
axe  det^mined  by  civil  judicature,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  war,  a  means  of  redress  worthy  only 
of  barbarians."    The  illustrious  sage  supported 
his  proposal  against  the  foreseen  attack  led  by 
the    historian  Hegel,  by  the  example  of  the 
Grecian  Confederations  and  of  the  Hanseatic  and 
Helvetic  Leagues.    None  of  these,  however,  ac- 
curately typifies  his  own  grandly  simple  idea. 
The  Amphictyonic  Council,  an  annual  assembly 
of  representatives  from  the  Greek  cities,  or  states, 
had.  £oT  its  object  mutual  defence  against  foreign 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
lity among  its  own  constituents.     The  Achean 
Jj&B^^B  and  the  Lycian  Confederacy  appear  to 
have    eloeely  resembled  the  American  Union. 
The    Sanse  Towns — numbering  at  one  time  as 
jnBJiy  as  eighty — combined  to  make  war,  as  well 
3ua  to  avert  it ;  were  represented  in  a  decennial 
aaseml>ly ;  and  modified  thdr  laws  as  commercial 
or  political  motives  might  dictate.    The  Hel- 


vetic Diet,  representing  as  many  as  twenty  in- 
dependent republics,  each  one  at  liberty  to  make 
war  or  peace,  coin  money  or  lend  soldiers,  on  its 
own  account,  can  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  periodical  congress  of  ambassadors.  The 
scheme  attributed  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  was  but  a  scheme,  and  an  ambitious  one 
— aiming  to  confederate  six  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, five  elective  monarchies,  and  four  re- 
publics; perhaps,  in  defence  of  Christendom 
against  Turkey;  perhaps,  in  aid  of  France 
against  Austria.  The  speculations  of  William 
Penn,  of  Nicole  the  friend  of  Pascal,  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  of  Eousseau,  had  prepared  a  reception 
for  Kanfs  idea,  but  scarcely  for  his  precise 
project.  There  was,  therefore,  no  historical 
model  for  that  sanctuary  of  peace  which  the 
father  of  the  nineteenth-century  philosophy  in- 
vited the  kings  and  peoples  of  this  war-accursed 
world  to  erect;  and  the  invitation  was  soon 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  an  unparalleled  conflict. 
It  had  fallen,  however,  upon  ears  from  which  it 
would  not  lightly  pass.  The  giant  brain  of 
Kapoleon  had  been  penetrated  by  it»  and  it  will 
be  found  among  the  Ideas  Napoleonic  promul- 
gated from  St.  Helena.  The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
by  the  first  organised  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
'*  universal  and  permanent  peace,"  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  Peace  Society — at  which 
Southey  levelled  (in  his  Colloquies  on  Society) 
tiie  unwortiiy  gibe,  "It  has  not  obtained 
sufficient  notice  eyen  to  be  in  disrepute."  The 
first  American  Peace  Society  was  formed  in 
1828.  Like  its  English  elder  brother,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  time  in  maturing  any 
practical  suggestions;  probably  because  the 
fJEulure  of  the  Congress  of  Panama, — an  attempt 
to  procure  for  the  New  "World  the  blessings  so 
long  denied  to  the  Old,  but  a  premature,  and 
th^efore  abortive  attempt — ^had  indisposed  the 
American  mind  to  receive  such  suggestions.  To 
the  Hon.  Judge  Jay  belongs  the  honour  of 
initiating  a  proposition  capable  of  being  urged 
for  immediate  adoption, — and  to  WilHam  Ladd, 
of  Boston,  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  distinguishing 
between  an  International  Congress  and  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal ;  the  former,  a  legislative,  and 
the  latter  a  judicial,  institution.  The  first 
general  Peace  Congress, — ^held  in  London,  in 
June  1843,  and  attended  by  Sharman  Crawford, 
Eichard  Cobden,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Dr.  Bowring 
— ^maybe  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
Peace  movement — the  motion  of  political  and 
religious  elements  in  a  common  direction,  but 
not  in  one  identical  stream,  though  the  parallel 
lines  lie  so  dose  as  to  be  often  undistinguishable. 
At  this  Convention,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

That  this  Convention  earnestly  reocMnmends  to  Qovem- 
ments,  members  of  legisIatiTe  bodies,  and  public  fanction- 
aries,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  differences ;  and  that  stipola- 
tions  be  introdaoed  into  all  international  treaties  to  proride 
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for  thk  mode,  of  •djnstmeni^  wWeby  Mooone  to  war  m^ 
be  entirely  armded  between  soch  nations  as  shall  agree  to 
abide  by  such  stipolation. 

That  while  recommending  the  plan  of  Judge  Jay,  which 
proposes  that  nations  should  enter  into  treaty  stipulations 
to  refer  thdr  diflbrenoes  to  the  arbitration  of  a  fiiendly 
power,  as  a  measure  the  most  immediateiy  available  fior 
the  prevention  of  war,  we  still  regard,  as  peace  societies 
have  from  their  origin  regarded,  especially  as  set  forth  by 
the  late  William  I^idd,  Esq.,  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to 
settle  and  perfect  the  code  of  international  law,  and  a 
High  Court  of  Nations,  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law 
for  the  settlement  of  all  national  disputes,  as  that  which 
should  be  further  kept  in  view  by  the  friends  of  peace, 
And  urged  upon  the  Governments  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical modes  of  settUug  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  such 
international  disputes. 

Was  it  ever  brfore  proposed  to  remedy,  by  a 
method  so  self-commended  to  our  reason  and 
hope,  an  evil  so  enormous  and  far-reaching  ?  Ad- 
mitted, that  wsa:  is  a  lesser  evil  than  submission 
to  injustice  or  dishonour — must  it  not  also  be 
admitted  that  a  means  of  avoiding  both  the  sub- 
mission and  the  conflict,  would  be  an  incalculable 
blessing  ?  And  to  what  malignant  influence  do 
we  owe  it  that  our  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  evils,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  an  unmixed  good — good  that  must  be 
measured  by  the  evil  to  which  it  is  opposed  ? 
The  idea  of  arbitration  is  so  familiar  in  an  age  of 
tmiversal  eommerce,  that  its  application  to  in- 
ternational dilutes  seems  at  least  as  reasonable 
as  the  use  of  those  written  engagements  which 
statesmen  had  so  long  before  learned  of  the  mer- 
chant to  exact  of  one  another.  And  in  countries 
accustomed  to  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  law  by  constituted  assemblies,  the  codiflcation 
of  ttie  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  its  regular  dis- 
pensation, would  seem  no  extraordinary  project. 
Yet  did  these  conjoint  propositions  excite  Mttle 
but  ridicule  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation ; 
and  reedve  from  i&e  English  House  of  Commons, 
some  years  later,  only  a  hasty  dismissal.  "We 
<jan  scarcely  recall,  from  memory,  the  objections 
that  were  made  —  we  know  of  no  book, 
except  Hansard,  and  the  newspaper  files,  in 
which  they  are  written — ^we  know  of  no 
public  man  who  would  risk  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  and  good-feeling  by  re-stating  them, 
without  a  prefatory  admission  that  their  force  is 
but  temporary.  No  one  pretends  that  the  just 
cause  would  fare  worse  at  the  hands  of  disin- 
terested umpires,  than  at  the  hands  of  warrior 
diplomatists-— nor  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  induce  the  great  Powers  to  entrust  their  in- 
terests and  honour  to  such  referees — nor  that  an 
engagement  thus  to  decide  disputes  would  not 
be  faithfully  observed.  It  is  in  the  domestic 
consequences  of  adopting  this  most  rational  and 
beneficent  course,  and  in  the  ulterior  views,  real 
or  supposed,  of  its  advocates,  that  opponents 
find  their  argument  or  their  jest.  The  dissolu- 
tion,— at  least,  the  very  considerable  reduction 
— of  what  are  called,  with  imconscious  irony, 
our  ''peace  establishments,"  is  a  justly  favourite 
topic  with  the  advocates  of  arbitiatkoi  treatieB. 


Thi^  rightly  argue  that  ihn  peace  whiob  le- 
quires  for  its  pre8^*vation  an   annual  ezMh 
diture,  inEnghmd,  of  sev^teenmillioDs  steriag 
— in  Europe  at  large,  according  to  a  QeBBHt 
statisticiaa,    of    one   hundred   and  seveateen 
millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand  poaads 
— a  larger  number  of  armed  mm  IImbi  at  the 
height  of  the  last  great  war,  and  navies  &r  more 
powerful  tihan  !N^ebon  oommuided  orenooonterod 
— ^that  this  costly  peace  is  but  an  annifltiee;  a 
prolongation  of  the  pecuniary  evils  of  ym,  aad  a 
provocation  to  its  renewal.   They  lodge  in  ewry 
thrifty  househdd  a  motive   to  support  tiifir 
proposition,  when  they  point  out  that,  woold 
the  Governments  of  Europe  bind  themsdves  to 
arbitrate  instead  of  fight,  their  induslrioiu  sq1>- 
jects  woidd  be  saved  the  burden  of  sustaining 
those  four  millions  of  men  whose  laboni  is  de- 
struction, and  whose  consumption  is  unstinted. 
But  in  this  lulmingled  bene^t  to  the  peoj^ 
their  rulers  discern  a  cause  of  losses  worse  Ikn 
those  of  war.    To  the  absolute  mcmaroh,  vhoae 
sword  is  his  sceptre,  the  mutual  disarmament  o! 
nations  would  be  the  abdication  of  a  tiuooe. 
To  the  constitutional  Govemments,  acoostomed 
to    rely  upon    the   "  establishmaitB*'  for  ^ 
efficacy  of  negociations,  the  suppression  or  popu- 
lar discontents,  the  provisioning  of  the  ywmg 
nobility,    and    the    diversion    of   troublesome 
energies, — ^the  dissolutiMi  of   those  estaWidi- 
ments  sounds  like  the  diss^ution  of  all  ciTiHsed 
society.     Hence  the  uneasy  silenoe  or  the  re- 
spectful pleasanfary  by  which  public  men  in 
England  have  hitherto  answer^  a  propofltwn 
supported   by  an    increasing   force  of  ptiWic 
opinion, — ^until  public  opinion  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Pall-MaU  panic  of  invasion,  and  the 
incendiary    mission    of    Prince     Mfflwchikoft 
Year  by  year  have  more  numerous  petitions 
gone    up    to    Parliament,    and    more    iiap»" 
ing    delegations   assembled    at    one   or  other 
of  the  European  capitals.     Year  by  year  h» 
the  list  of  adhesions  to  the  movranent  become 
longer  and  more  lustrous,  till  hardly  a  name 
of  eminence  in  art,  science,  literature,  rdigion* 
or  philanthropy,  except  it  be  a  name  also  "com- 
mitted" to  the  existing  system  of  suspeodw 
war,  is  missed  from  the  catalogue.    Evki  this 
last  exception  would  not  have  survived  ^^^ 
year  or  two  of  peace.     The  Government  ^^^ 
Aberdeen  was  understood  to  be  privately  ple^ 
to  the  introduction  of  arbitration  clauses  into 
certain  treaties ;  and  it  is  no  less  curious  than 
cheering  that  the  settlement  of  the  Newfonnfl- 
land  Fisheries'  question,  on  which  smous  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  was  signalised  by  the  agreemfflt 
— duly  certificated  in  diplomatic  form — ^that  any 
future  difierences  on  the  matter  thus  adjnstei 
should  be  referred,  on  the  demand  of  eithtf 
party,  to  commissioners,  arbitrators,  or  ^*^P^ 
whose  decision  shall  be  "  absolutely  final  sm 
conclusive."    We  know  not  whether  this  tri- 
umph of  good  sense  and  hiunanity  xeieetsvoic 
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hoaanr  upon  the  American  ot  BritislL  Go?«m' 
ment;  but  we  are  confident  that  the  pnblic 
senkkneoit  of  eitiier  nation  woaM  siuHain  its 
r^resentatlTes  in  ofoservance  of  the  ccmtract, — 
axul  thai  on  example  ao  timely  will  be  co^iied, 
when  the  fe^^  of  conflict  has  snbaided  to  the 
point  at  which  reaaon  is  operattre,  wilh  gratefiil 
olaeritj. 

Yes!  we  are  sacngoine  enough  to  anticipate 
that  when  ovnt  coontrymen  again  re^c^^i  nego- 
ciatiflap  with  tiie  foe  whose  snares  they  have 
set  fihemaelves  to  destroy,  and  whose  power  they 
most  now  break  or  be  themselres  broken, — that 
when  another  treaty  of  pacification  shall  be 
offined    to   the   yet  nnhombled    successor   of 
^iolialas,  it  will  contain,  instead  of  those  pro- 
visicBiB  for  futore  quarrel  known  as  the  Four 
PointBy  an  engagement  nerer  more  to  constitute 
the  awoid  an  art)iter  of  the  differences  which 
the  ingenmty  of  ambition  may  evoke  and  the 
paasions  of  the  multitude  inflame.     We  should 
not   deiqmir  of  answering  even  this  Sphinx's 
riddle  which  has  already  cost  so  many  thousands 
of  hmnan  lives,  imd  so  many  millions  of  money, 
while  the  answer  is  no  nearer  than  at  first — ^we 
•should  not  despair  of  procuring  its  solution  by  a 
traiwfttlantic  mediator,  if  the  men  by  whom  such 
a  piopoaition  is  most  likely  to  be  urged,  had  not 
enfeebled  their  speech  for  peace  by  speeches 
against  liberty  and  justice.    Richard  Cobden 
and    John    Bright    are    the    "men"    of  this 
**  movement."     Ten  years  ago,  they  made  their 
i2ames  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words."     We  are  forced  upon  thiJB  trite  descrip- 
tion by  the  singularity  of  its  accuracy.    Never 
did  poHlicians  endear  themselves  to  ihe  domestic 
affections  of  their  countrymen  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  did  these  two  obsonre  Lancashire 
manufacturers.     Without  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance to  aid  them,  they  sprang,  almost  at  a 
bound,  into  notoriety  and  power.  Without  rank, 
leamisg,  or  wealth,  they  rose,  while  yet  in  the 
fi-esii   vigour  of  their  age,  to  .a  position  from 
^wbicli  they  could  look  down  upon  the  prizes  of 
birth,  scholarship,  and  great  mercantile  success. 
Tho  self- constituted  teachers  of  political  science 
— a  science  they  had  learned  m  the  common 
haunts  of  industry — to  a  people  perishing  of 
ignorance  thereof,  they  unexpectedly  foxmd  them- 
seives  credited  with  tiie  instruction  of  statesmen 
and  ^e  achievement  of  a  peaceful  revolution.  In 
six    or  eight  years  they  did  nearly  all  that  was 
done,    by  oral  teaching,  to  convert  the  greatest 
of    commercial  nations  from  errors  almost  as 
>Id     as    governments    or    merchandise.       The 
Minister   who   carried    out  their  views,    con- 
fessed   the  personal  power  of  Bichard  Cobden, 
md    tlie  country  ratified  the  acknowledgment 
\)y  a  splendid  gift.    He  merged  the  **  Manches- 
:er    m^uiu&ctiuer"  in  the  English  statesman, 
ind  travelled  over  Europe  at  once  to  enjoy  his 
rivLOxph.  and  extend  his  power.     One  of  the 
incro-wmed  kings  of  thoi^t-— one  of  the  xm- 
ttf^chj^A  captains  of  tiie  people— men  awaited 


with  a  highly  oompliTnerefcary  enriqatty  his  choice 
of  a  throne  or  a  fidd.    There  should  have  been 
no  surprise  that  he  took  up  wiik  the  **  cause  of 
Peace.''    The  sequence  of  thoughts  and  of  events 
alike  dictated  that  choice.    The  "  golden  asoae 
of  plenteous  commerce"  was  but  insecurely  fas- 
tened, while  the  rude  hand  of  the  warrior  was 
yet  free.     The  liberation  of  industry  wa&  in- 
comjdete,  while  the  shaokliM  of  war  debts  and 
war  taxes  yet  galled  its  limbs.     Having  deli- 
vered the  world  from  the  plague  of  dearth, 
the  world  cried  to  him,  as  Milton  to  Eairfax : 
O !  yet  a  ndUer  task  awaits  tby  hand ! 
For  what  can  War  but  endless  War  still  breed, 
TUl  Truth  and  Kight  from  violance  be  freed  ? 

I^OT  was  there  nmoh  more  reason  fcft  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  than  at  the  oligeet  of 
this  second  of  our  Hercules'  labours.  Of 
essentially  a  narrow,  thcmgh  a  sharp,  strong 
inteUeot'-'Unable  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  a 
question  at  a  time,  and  loving  rather  to  look 
throngh  a  question  ihan  at  iin-there  was  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  he  argued  the  war 
question  with  the  same  dogmatic  vehemenee 
with  which  he  talked  down  Broteotion.  XJn^ 
used  to  the  gentle  hauflling  of  human  mo- 
tives which  self-communing  induces,  his  de- 
nunciations of  soldiers  would  be  sure  to 
be  just  as  unsparing  as  his  denunciations 
of  landlords.  Accustomed,  moreover,  to  judge 
of  all  public  interests  by  ihe  connting-houae 
standard,  and  believing  himself  philanthropic 
because  he  likes  to  see  men  well  off,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should,  at  some  time  or  other, 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  extra-Manchester  ad- 
mirers by  preferring  human  interests  to  human 
rights.  Few,  however,  who  remarked  the 
boldness  of  his  attitude  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle, — ^urging  the  Government 
to  protest  against  Russian  interposition,  in  very 
scorn  of  Russian  power, — and  his  unreserved 
welcome  to  Kossuth, — ^would  have  anticipated 
his  antithetical  yet  undecided  attitude  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  At  Paris,  at  Frankfort,  in 
London,  in  the  meetings  which  preceded  or 
immediately  followed  those  periodical  demon- 
strations, he  had  adhered  to  the  rule  imposed  by 
the  Presid^ats  on  other  speakers, — the  rule  of 
abstinence  from  pending  political  questions. 
But  at  the  Edinburgh  Congress,  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  Manchester,  and  at  Leeds,  his 
language  fiuctuated  between  the  avowal  of  the  ab- 
solute Peace  principle,  and  the  encouragement  of 
an  anti-Mohammedancrusade.  And  at  Edinburgh, 
his  former  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bright,  appeared  more 
conspicuously  than  before  on  the  Peace  platform. 
Very  disproportionately  compensated  for  his 
share  of  the  League  labours,  Mr.  Bright  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  a  diligent  parliamentary 
attendance  by  personal  application  to  business. 
There  were  not  a  few  who  begrudged  him  every 
hour  taken  from  the  direct  service  of  his 
country.  His  breadth  and  grasp  of  intellect, 
his  fervid  enthn^asm,  his  heroic  courage,  his 
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unflagging  energy,  and  liispawerM  oratory — all 
embodied  and  made  viaibley  as  it  were,  in  liis 
stalwart  frame  and  beaming  £Eioe — seemed  to 
constitute  him  the  ideal  of  the  new  order  of 
statesmen;  men  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
patrician  order  of  mind ;  members  of  the  "  no- 
bility of  talent/'  and  with  a  reputation  for  public 
integrity  unsullied  as  the  ermine  of  a  new 
peer.  By  religious  profession,  a  Frigid,  he  was, 
or  should  have  been,  exempted  from  the  as- 
tonishment and  ridicule  which  greeted  Mr. 
Oobden's  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  Peace 
Party.  But  by  the  greater  devotion  of  his 
energies  to  Indian  and  Ecclesiastical  topics,  it 
seemed  to  be  indicated  that  he  wisely  forbore 
from  meddling,  as  a  politician,  with  questions 
prejudged  by  Ms  religion.  '  It  is,  therefore,  with 
only  less  surprise  than  pain  we  have  witnessed 
his  course  in  the  war  debate.  At  the  Edinburgh 
Congress,  in  Parliament,  at  meetings  of  his 
constituents,  and  in  a  printed  letter,  he  has 
rivalled  Mr.  Cobden  in  tilie  unreasoning 
violence  of  his  clamour  for  unconditional 
peace.  In  that  he  has  maintained,  with 
characteristic  bravery,  the  right  of  free  speech 
on  this  as  on  any  other  topic — ^in  that  he 
has  detected  with  the  acumen  of  a  Lyndhurst, 
and  denounced  with  the  vigour  of  an  O'Connell, 
the  miserable  duplicities  of  diplomacy  which 
preluded,  and  probably  necessitated,  this  unhi^py 
war, — we  hold  his  country  his  debtor.    But  in 


that  he,  like  Mr.  Cobden^lias  screened  thecdoies 
of  Bussia   and  a^^imrated  the  difficulties  of 
Turkey — ^attempted  to  palm  upon  Turkey  and 
upon  the  peoples  who  lioBeetiy  befriend  her  the 
infamous  Vienna  Note— -has  refrained  from  de* 
nouncing  the  perfidy  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  the  imbecility  of  our  own,  thereby 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  service  to  Europeaa 
freedom  and  English  progress  which  this  gen^ 
ration  may  not  recover — ^has  virtually  coTered  up 
the  offences  of  a  treacherous  ally  and  a  weak 
or   wicked   administration,    by  crying  ahmd 
"  Peace !  Peace !"  when  there  «m  be  no  peace— 
by  these  errors  of  judgment  or  temper,  m  ke- 
most  men  of  this  great  movement  have,  we  are 
pained  to  believe,  actually  thrown  back  its  bene- 
ficent progress ;  or,  if  not  that,  have  cnt  them- 
selves off  from  its  c^cient  leadership.    The  fino- 
tuations  of  public  sentiment  are  not  the  least 
violent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.    It  dioald 
not  therefore  take  us  by  surprise  shonld  the 
most  unpopular  of  English  statesmen  at  thisino- 
ment,  be  suddenly  created  the  dictators  of  apeaoa. 
But   in    the    sorrowful     judgment    of   some 
thoughtfril   men,    Bichard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright  have  incurred  a  fate  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  leader,  who  was  permitted  only  to  loci 
upon  the  land  which  his  successor  conqnered- 
the  land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  d 
substantial  peace  and  blood-bought  freedom. 


ELEGY: 


WRITTEN  ON  A  WET  MORNING. 


Plait,  plait, 
Semper  plait» 

Saperctpul  ego; 
Bonam  hmt-am. 
Good  for  thtt-um. 

Ego  Tolt  habebo ! 


Paddt'8  PsTmoK. 


The  day  is  wet.    I  see  it  won't  clear  up. 

How  drips  the  rain  from  yonder  chapel's  tiles! 
How  dull  it  looks — 1*11  take  another  cup — 

Duller  than  usual  with  such  sacred  piles. 


Breakfrist  is  pleasant,  on  a  mom  like  this, 
With  rolls  and  coffee,  or  with  tea  and  toast: 

There  goes  the  postman,  envious  of  our  bliss — 
Thank  heaven  I'm  not  upon  the  penny  post  I 


m. 


I  wish  the  newsboy  would  but  bring  the  Times — 
My  dear,  you  don't  look  cheerfrd!    Here  he  comes  f 

Newsboys  don't  mind  about  ''inclement  climes" — 
Those  sparrows  will  be  looking  for  their  crumbs. 
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IV. 


/ 


Mary  must  fetcli  of  rolls  fhree-penn'orth  more — 
*'  My  dear  /  she  can't ;  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs  !" 

Good  gracious,  popsy,  what's  a  servant  for? 
She'll  take  her  umberella  and  her  clogs. 


3^0 w,  the  poor  men  from  Manchester  are  out — 

"My  Christian  friends,  we've  got  no  work  to  do"— •• 

Now,  Dryasdust  himself  might  find  a  spout 
Bounteous  enough  to  wet  him  through  and  through. 

VI. 

Now,  love,  you'll  turn  your  bedrooms  upside  down, 
Empty  out  drawers,  and  lay  'em  on  the  floor; 

Kow,  there's  a  knock ;   some  beggar,  for  a  crown ! 

"Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 

vn. 

"Now,  Charles,  you're  too  sarcastic,  if  you  please" — 
My  dear,  now,  you're  mistaken;    I'm  quite  bland: 

*'Now,  Charles,  it's  washing-day,  so  don't  you  tease" — 
0  heaven,  "it's  washing-day,"  and  I'm  trepanned! 

vin. 

^Tis  sloppy,  droppy,  in  the  sloshy  street, 
'Twill  soon  be  damp  and  steamy,  all  inside; 

I  can't  go  out — I'll  supplicate,  entreat — 
Put  off  your  washing,  dear,  and  don't  deride ! 

IX. 

"My  dear,  I  couldn't  do  it — ^if  you  knew — 

It  throws  me  back — there,  don't,  Charles! — get  away!" — 
Tour  conduct,  ma'am's  a  sell,  a  dodge,  a  do — 

I'll  take  a  cab  and  ride  about  all  day — 

X. 

I  don't  care  what  it  comes  to— not  at  all; 

I'll  dine  on  turtle,  spend,  ma'am,  any  how; 
And  then,  next  week,  you  won't  go  to  that  ball, 

Because  we  can't  stand  the  expense  just  now. 

XI. 

"  Well,  we'll  put  off  the  washing."    That* s  a  dear ! 

Bring  down  the  chess-board  for  a  quiet  game ; 
And,  prithee,  wipe  away  that  starting  tear, 

Outside  and  in,  don't  have  it  all  the  same! 

xn. 

I  never  saw  so  deadly  damp  a  day. 

Such  dogged  pertinaciousness  of  wet^- 
There  goes  the  potboy  for  his  pots,  his  way 

Cheering  with  song — "We  may  be  happy  yet." 

xm. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend !"  (as  Longfellow  remarks 

About  the  village  blacksmith)  sing  again! 
We  ma^  be  happy  yet;   our  vital  spa^ 

Shall  fladi  deflanoe  to  the  reign  of  rain! 


J 
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ITALY  SINCE  THE  BEYOLUTIQN. 


There  ooxQd  be  no  more  useful  contribatlon,  by 
English  hands,  to  the  great  cause  of  European 
liberation,  than  a  book  recording,  with  unim- 
peachable veracity,  animated  style,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  the  aspirations,  struggles,  successes, 
and  sorrows,  of  &e  contmental  and  peninsular 
Liberals.  The  history  of  periods  parallel  to 
our  own,  however  remote,  may  supply  us  with 
the  most  reliable  prinoiples  of  political  action ; 
but  it  is  from  the  history  of  the  recent  past  that 
we  must  derive  the  living  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  that  are  required  to  animate 
and  guide  our  application  of  those  principles. 
The  absence  of  popular  histories  of  this  latter 
kind,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  de- 
plorable diversity  between  our  judgments  upon 
domestic  and  upon  foreign  topics,  which  all 
foreigners  observe  with  surprise,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  mourn  in  exile.  All  we  English  have 
learned  at  school,  from  the  story  of  Tarquin's 
lust  and  Cesar's  ambition,  that  irresponsible 
power  is  an  evil  cheaply  remedied,  if  it  be  so 
remedied,  by  the  daggers  of  Brutus — from  the 
story  of  the  republic  and  empire,  that  freedom 
and  virtue  are  nearly  inseparable  associates. 
And  in  our  homo  politics,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  would  prefer  revolution  to  absolutism, 
or  abstain  from  undermining  by  conspiracy 
the  throne  protected  by  foreign  sabres  against 
the  arm  of  open  rebellion.  Eut  how  many 
of  us  do  not  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
fugitives  of  Italian  armies,  defeated  by  foreign 
intervention  in  their  conflict  with  domestic 
despots,  as  from  the  fragments  of  some  infernal 
machine  constructed  by  wicked  ambition  or 
sanguinary  fanaticism,  and  containing,  even  in 
its  exploded  members,  ihe  means  of  possible  de- 
struction to  some  imaginary  fiEibric  of  law  and 
order?  Beyond  that  small  class  of  active 
politicians,  who  add  to  the  general  admiration  of 
Englishmen  for  courage  and  suffering  in  a 
voluntary  enterprise,  a  more  or  less  intimate 
acquaintance  with  foreign  politics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  countrymen  regard  the  state 
of  parties  in  Italy,  Geimany,  Prance,  and  Spain, 
with  an  ignorant  contempt,  inclining  to  a 
positive  aversion  for  *'  democrats"  and  "  dema- 
gogues." It  is  a  consolatory  truth  in  morals, 
that  men  sin  "  more  from  want  of  thought  than 
want  of  heart" — and  we  may  excuse  the 
political  selfishness  of  England  when  we  reflect 
how  small  have  been  her  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  which  would  expand  her 
heart  with  worthier  emotions,  and  nerve  her  arm 
for  a  generous  daring. 

We  do  not  only  lack  books — cheap  and  at- 
tractiTO  books — on  the  last  half-oentury  of 
European  history,  Ut  those  we  have  acre  for  the 
most  part  inspired  by  the  wrong  spirit.  There 
are  not  wanting  nanraEtives  of  reoent  events  in> 
t^  Papal  and  Austrian  states  of;ltafy**luit  lliey 


are  restricted  in  their  survey  and  pencmal  in 
their  bias.     Kariotti,  Farini,  and  General  Pepe, 
are  admirable  contributors  to  the  history  desi- 
derated ;  but  have  not  produced  it,  either  singly 
or  in  combination.     ^.  "Wrightson's  volnm^ 
seemed  the  very  thing  we  craved,  while  we 
locked  only  at  the  titie-page,  but  in  his  prefiicc 
we  find  the  avowal  of  prejudices  fJEital  to  the 
character  and,  we  hope,  to  the  popularity  of  his 
work.    Compendious,  lucid,  and  pleasing,  it  lacb 
only  one  quality — that  of  a  philosophic  percep- 
tion of  causes,  and  generous  estimate  of  oppo- 
nents :  essentially  one  quality, — for  there  is  no 
just  judgment  separate  from  generous  sympathy. 
His  four  hundred  very  readable  pages  are  iH 
overshadowed  by  the  image  of  a  substance  to 
which  he  will  himself  hardly  concede  exiatence. 
The  shadow  is  conspiracy, — ^which  we  assert  to 
be  only  the  umbra  of  a  great  wrong;  andW 
wrong  Mr.  Wrightson  tries  to  cut  down  to  a  di- 
mension   ridiculously  disproportionate   to  tiie 
umbra.     In  the  first  sentence  of  his  first  chap- 
ter, he  quotes  Foscali's  denunciation  of  p(^tiad 
societies,  as  the  chief  impediment  to  the  welfare 
of  Italy — and  this  key-note  of  oracular  warning 
is  heard  in  every  subsequent  sentence,  not  ab- 
solutely of  the  nature  of  narrative.    The  sdU 
brought  down  calamities  by  intimidating  the 
Bourbons   and  irritating  the  Bonaparte3--^e 
sette  abetted  Murat  in  his  attempt  to  reoorer 
the  throne  of  Naples — ^the  setU  compelled  Pope 
Pius  the  Eighth  not  only  to  excommunicate  hot 
to  counter-conspire — the    sette    originated  the 
imsuccessfiil  revolutions  of  1821  and  1831|  and 
were  responsible  alike  for  the  revolution  and  lis 
failure — the  sefte  baffled  the  amiable  intentions 
of  Pio  None,  and  defeated  the  patriotic  ddgns 
of  Charles  Albert— in  short,    Mr.   Wrightson 
attributes  to  the  eette  everything  of  disaster  to 
Italy  except  that  foreign  domination  which,  ve 
b^to  submit,  itself  originated  the  s$tU.  l^ 
the  remote  ages  of  t^e  Peninsula,  he  remains, 
secret  societies  existed,  widely  and  tenaciously, 
as  if  "  congenial  to  the  mind'  or  circumstanees  of 
the  people;'*  and  his  account  of  the  fonnata(Hi  of 
the  best  known  of  these  confederacies,  in  modem 
times,  supports  our  suggestion  of  circumstances 
having  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any 
peculiarity  of  the  Italian  mind  : — 

When,  in  the  year  1799,  the  NcapoUtan  repab&iw 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  refbge  from  the  persecotiooicf 
the  restored  Govemment,  they  betook  themselves  to  tbe 
wilds  of  the  Ahraaao,  and  the  mountains  of  CaUbm.  ^^ 
those  xetreate,  many  of  them  oontinned  to  sqjoam,  doo- 
rishing  their  Jiatred  against  everything  that  bore  t^ 
impress  of  royalty.  Their  hostility  to  Joseph  Bonapute 
and  Mnrat  was  no  less  vehement  than  that  whidi  tbey 
had  previonsly  entertained  towards  the  BoorbotH^fB^ 
f  the  dialikd  of  foreign  domiw^' 
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Ih^JBg  iomoA  A  hflae  m  those  nigged  and  woodland 
tfrtrictfl^  where  the  manidactiire  of  ^hMrftftwl  forms  the 
ddef  oooapatioD,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Carboneari, 
and  the  eecret  meetingB  of  their  society  were  called  Ven- 
4fi<^  or  charooal  sales. 

If  l£r.  Wrightson  would  succeed  in  his  ami- 
able intention  of  dissuading  Englishmen  from  sym- 
pathy with  ^'Mazzinists"  and  other  ''  sectarian 
conspirstorSy"he  should  abstain — at  whatever  cost 
to  the  interest  and  impartiality  of  his  work — ^firom 
narrating  stories  that  read  so  much  as  the  above 
like  unto  our  own  "Adam  Bell "  and  "  Robin 
Hood"   legends; — ^legends  of   Saxon  patriots, 
nourishing,  in  the  retreats  provided  by  nature, 
their  not  unnatural  ''  dislike  of  foreign  domi- 
nation."    He  does  not  deny  that  it  was  in  the 
^* national  antipathy"  of  Italians  to  French  or 
Austrian  rule,  that  the  secret  societies  found 
Hicir  origin  and  their  strength ;  but  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  antipathy  is  either  un- 
reasonable or  excessive.    He  exhausts  a  copious 
inkhom  of  deprecatory  phrases  in  describing  the 
evils  incidental  to  secret  associations — ^but  he  is 
content  to  characterise  the  Austrian  rule  by  such 
elastic  epithets  as  "  unconciliatory,"    "exaspe- 
Tating,"    '*  over-zealous,"    "  oppressive;"    all 
sonimed  np  in  tho  admission  of  an  Austrian 
diplomatist^    "Notre  gouvemement  n*cst  pas 
B^v^re,  mats  %l  est  disohligeant ;''  epithets  that 
cofver  the  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Inquisitor,  as 
-well  as  the  annoyances  practised  by  a  churl. 
Even'  these  gentle  censures  he  administers  with 
acvowed  reluctance — ^inasmuch  as  Austria  is  the 
"ancient  ally"  of  England.      Of  that   more 
ancient  and  only  indissoluble  alliance  which 
exists  between  England  and  all  brave  liberty- 
loving  people — between    Italy,   the    widowed 
mother  of  modem  civilisation,  scarce  less  beau- 
tiful in  her  weeds  and  wrinkles  than  in  her 
virgin  bloom,  and  every  land  in  which  Baphael 
lias  a  copyist  or  Petrarch  a  reader — the  everlast- 
ing alliance  of  grace  with  strength,  of  genius 
^with  fi^edom — ^Mr.  Wrightson  appears  quite  ob- 
livious.    He  would  vastly  prefer  fiddling  at 
Vienna  with  my  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  supping 
-with  Hazzini  in  the  Kome  of  Eienzi  and  Tasso. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  in  the  main  a  truthful  his- 
torian,— and  he  has  but  to  narrate  with  fidelity, 
in  order  to  antidote  his  illiberal  didactics.     The 
story  of  Italy's  wrongs  is  the  sufficient  defence 
o£  bier  champions,  and  the  surest  commendation 
of  her  claims.    We  propose,  therefore,  to  extend 
tlio  ntility  of  Mr.  Wrightson's  decidedly  useful 
liiatory,  by  making  a  brief  abstract  of  so  much 
€it  it  as  bears  directly  on  contemporary  politics. 
But,  first,  let  us  give,  on  Mr.  Wrightson's  au- 
tJwmty,  the  political  geography  of  Italy,  and  the 
preMut  popoiation  or  its  several  states. 

isfomtaaonos  ov  thb  jxajjujx  boii<. 

^TbB  amiig«iieM  of  the  Peninsala  during  the  hitter 
ymarnn  cii  Ntpolemi's  r^ga,  w«t  as  foliowf:— 

*Xb»  Kingdom  of  Iia^,  of  which  EogMe  Beaiibarnais 
Viceroy,  was  •omposed  of  the  Milanese,  the 
tiao  ptovittcei^'  the  Dadiy  of  Mantua,  and  the 
Mkdpukfm, 


Borne,  with  (he  patrimon/  of  St.  Peter,  Tutcany, 
Locca,  Parma,  G^oa,  and  Piedmont,  formed  part  of 
Imperial  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  had  beeh  conferred  upon 
Marat,  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  still  re- 
mained under  the  sway  of  their  legitimate  sovereigiis.  Bv 
the  fiat  of  the  pacificators,  Austria,  in  addition  to  her 
ancient  possession  of  the  Milanese,  obtained  the  Vene- 
tian provinces;  and  as  a  coanterpoise,  Genoa  was  an- 
nexed to  the  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
Pope  was  reinstated,  and  after  the  rash  enterprise  of 
Murat,  the  King  of  Naples  resumed  his  continental 
dominions. 


POPITLATION  op  THE  nAIXlN  STATES. 


Sardinian  States  : 

Terra  Firma       .        , 

Island  of  Sardinia  and  other 
Islands  . 
Austrian  States : 

Lomhardy . 

Venetian  States 
Tuscany 
Boman  States: 

Christian  Population 

Jews,  about 
Duchy  of  Modena 
Duchy  of  Parma   . 
Naples : 

The  "Begno"    . 

Sicily         .        . 
San  itiunno 


4,868,186^ 
647,948) 


4i916,0at 


2,667,202^     4,9ia9ia 

2,251,708  >      ^^^^^^^ 

1,778,021 


2,898,115 1      a  q^q  ^  ,  K 
10,000  j      A»03,ll<> 

586,45& 
502,841 


e,ei2,892)     a704472 

2,091,580)      «^7^*'^ 

7,600 


Total 


24,372,501 


The  distribution  of  a  population  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  no  less  than 
eight  separate  Gbvemments— of  which  at  least 
two  comprise  portions  of  territory  having .  no- 
natural  connection — ^is  in  itself  as  significant  as 
remarkable.  Between  the  spurs  of  that  great 
mountain  backbone,  the  Appennines, — upon  the 
broad  plains  watered  by  the  '*  wandering  Po'* 
and  classic  Tiber — along  the  crescent  shore 
overlooked  by  Vesuvius, — ^upon  the  golden  sands 
laved  by  the  Adriatic — ^it  were  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  family  of  commonwefilths  would  find  their 
home ;  and  would  learn  fh>m  the  natural  confi- 
guration of  their  birthplace,  a  policy  of  mutual 
independence  and  happy  fraternity.  What  it 
were  not  so  easy,  nor  so  pleasant,  to  conceive, 
has  also  come  to  pass — the  absorption  of  these 
states  into  an  universal  empire ;  their  redistri- 
bntion  by  forces  partly  natural  and  partly  artifi- 
cial; self-destructive  jealousies,  and  the  succession 
of  external  conquests  by  external  domination. 
Of  the  three  greater  states  of  modem  Italy,  only 
one  does  not  owe  its  sovereign  to  a  foreign  nomi- 
nation. The  Bourbon  holds  the  feet  of  Italy, — 
the  Hapsburgs  are  upon  its  shoulders.  It  was 
the  French  invasion  of  1494,  to  support  a  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Kaples,  that  brought  the  Gennaa 
into  Lomhardy, — and  it  was  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  that  determined  the  rival 
clahns  of  the  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  to  a 
country  divided  by  mountain  and  sea  foom  th^ 
hereditary  dominions  of  either.  Still,  Venice 
and  Genoa  maintained  an  independence  that 
seemed  the  monument  of  all  that  was  lost,  and 
the  i^iesage^  of  restoration.    It  needed  the  Bona- 
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parte  infamy  of  Campo  Formio  to  complete  that 
of  Cambray.  The  cession  by  republican  France 
of  nnconquered,  republican  Venice  to  absolutist 
Austria,  was  the  first  great  crime  of  the 
Bonapartes — and  the  cession  by  England  of 
Oenoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  can  only  be  ex- 
cused by  its  not  unfortunate  results. 

Our  refusal  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
after  the  fall  of  its  founder  Napoleon,  has  no 
such  defence.  We  made  no  more  account  of 
the  rights  of  the  Lombardian  people  to  the  choice 
of  its  own  rulers,  than  if  they  had  been  so  many 
savages,  praying  us  to  recognise  their  right  in 
each  other's  flesh.  After  the  retirement  of  Eu- 
gene Beauhamais,  a  deputation  of  Milanese — 
headed  by  Count  Confaloniere — ^went  to  Yienna, 
and  waited  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  reminded 
his  Lordship  that  English  diplomatists  and  gene- 
rals had  rallied  the  Italian  patriots  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon's  viceroys,  by  no  ambiguous 
promises  of  Italian  independence ;  and  they 
prayed  him  at  least  to  secure  for  them  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  if  he  would  not  save  Ihem 
from  an  Austrian  sovereignty.  The  reply  of 
this  trusted  envoy  of  constitutional  Britain  was 
to  the  effect  (as  transcribed  by  Mr.  Wrightson 
from  Foscali),  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
the  unauthorised  expressions  of  English  officers ; 
that  representative  government  was  not  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  that,  although 
he  would  have  joined  them  in  pressing  for  every 
possible  guarantee  against  a  despotism  like 
Napoleon's,  they  needed  no  guarantee  that  their 
interests  and  wishes  would  be  consulted  under 
the  mild  and  paternal  rule  of  Austria.  This 
language  may  be  thought  to  reflect  less  on  the 
sagacity  than  on  the  constitutionalism  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  inasmuch  as  the  Hapsburgs  en- 
joyed a  temporary  character  for  wisdom  and 
beneflcence.  The  Italians  fell  into  no  such  error. 
Their  reception  of  the  restored  sovereignty 
was  such  as  to  induce  Mettemich,  after  the 
flnal  restoration  of  peace,  to  make  concessions 
that  were  too  late  as  well  as  insufficient.  He 
constituted  the  desired  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  but  he  ruled  it  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. The  people,  denuded  even  of  those  ves- 
tiges of  nationahty  which  Napoleon  had  wisely 
tolerated,  took  refuge  fi^m  their  shame  in  secret 
plottings.  The  temperate  Confaloniere  made 
his  house  the  head-quarters  of  a  standing 
sedition, — kept  up  commimications  with  the 
Carbonari, — and  seized  upon  the  outbreak  of 
1821  in  Naples  and  Piedmont  as  an  opportunity 
of  planning  revolt.  Confaloniere  was  arrested, 
with  as  many  of  his  associates  as  had  not  fled, 
in  December  of  that  year;  and  their  trials  were 
protracted  tiU  January  1824!  The  inter- 
cession of  ConMoniere's  wife,  supported  by 
the  generous  mediation  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  sentiment  of  all  Yiennese  society, 
saved  him  firom  the  death  upon  the  gibbet 
to  which  he  had  been  at  length  sentenced 
— ^but  the  penalty  of  perpetut^l  o&d  inaocessiUe 


imprisonment,  was  the  only  commutation  to  be 
obtained  from  the  benignant  Francis ;— and  by 
the  narratives  of  Andryane  and  Pellico,  we  may 
measure  the  clemency  that  substitutes  Spielberg 
for  the  scaffold. 

It  was  a  principal  object  of  the  protracted 
examinations  and  mysterious  visits  to  wliidi 
Confaloniere  was  subjected,  to  extort  from  him 
a  confession  of  the  rrince  of  Carignan*s  com- 
plicity with  the    revolters.      The  Prince  of 
Carignan  was  a  remote  branch  of  the  Eoyal 
House  of  Sardinia, — but  sufficiently  near  to 
make  his  identification  with  the  conspirators  an 
object  of  eager  desire  to  both  parties.     He 
appears  himself  to  have  valued  the  unfounded 
suspicions  of  Austria,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes 
of  the  patriots,  as  his  chance  of  Sardinian,  if  not 
of  Italian,  sovereignty ;  but  to  have  wanted  the 
courageous  earnestness  either  of  ambition  or  of 
patriotism.     Previous  to  the  outbreak  at  Turin, 
(March  1821,)  he  had  been  earnestly  soKcitei 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
forces,  whose  design  it  was  to  proclaim  Tictor 
Emanuel,    the    reigning    King  of    Piedmont. 
King   of   all   Italy.      He    declined,  and  tiii 
movement  went  on  without  him.    The  King, 
fearing  alike  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
revolters,   as  sure  to  expose  his  kingdom  to 
a  foreign  invasion,  resolved  to  abdicate;  and, 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  being  at  Modena,  he 
desired  the  Prince  to  assume  the  reins  of  goTon- 
ment.     Charles  Albert,  the  Regent  of  Piedmont, 
was  still  less  of  a  Carbonaro  than  Charles  Albert. 
Prince  of  Carignan.     He  yielded  the  constitu- 
tion demanded  by  the  insurgents  only  to  their 
threats  of  bombardment ;  and  quietly  gave  np 
his  personal  with  his  official  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  king,  whose  forces  presently  made 
common  cause  with  those  of  Austria,  and  snp- 
pressed  the  Revolution.     The  soldiers  who  would 
have  followed  a  member  of  the  royal  house  to 
the  death,  in  a  war  for  Italy,  saw  only  treachery 
and  folly  in  the  movement  which  the  Begait 
and  the  King  alike  revealed.     And  thus  was  the 
Austrian  influence  extended  even  to  Turin  Ijy 
the  selfish  timidity  of  the  prince  in  whom  the 
Liberals  of  Europe  have  since  been  reqnired  to 
see  the  hero  of  Italian  liberation. 

The  death  of  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  opened  the 
throne  to  Charles  Albert.  At  the  same  moment 
there  sprung  into  celebrity  a  young  Genoese 
whose  name  will  never  disappear  from  the 
annals  of  Italy.  Joseph  Mazzini  addressed  to 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  instant  of  his  aocesaonto 
the  throne  of  Sardinia,  an  exhortation  to  mab 
himself  the  fSather  of  a  new  Italy.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  design,  and  the  fervour  of  his  language 
seemed  to  mould  into  one  the  parties  who  weic 
seeking,  in  the  different  states,  diflering  obje^ 
and  to  inspire  the  whole  body  of  patnots  wiui 
a  spirit  of  decision  and  devotion.  Toung  ^ 
was  the  name  acce]^ted  by  this  new  geaoMtw* 
— and  its  motto,  Dto  e  popolo.  Aiming  to  oTtf- 
throw  the  government  they  could  na^  cmndt 
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«ie  of  their  first  movements  was  upon  Savoy. 
Undismayed  by  its  fiulure,  Mazzini  declared 
that  Young  Italy  had  many  brethren  even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Fiedmontese  army.  The 
King,  irritated,  and  perhi^  alarmed,,  instituted 
a  strict  investigation.  The  result  was  a  melan- 
oholy  triumph  to  ICazzini;  twelve  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  being  put  to  death, 
and  others  condemned  to  severe  punishments. 
If  (Carles  Albert  had  now  purged  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  patriotism,  he  yet  had 
not  conciliated  the  good- will  of  Metternich.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
"  Je  sms  entre  le  poignard  des  Carbonari  et  le 
chooolat  des  Jesuites  !**  In  truth,  he  was  now 
playing  upon  the  second  of  the  two  strings  by 
vhich  Italy  was  to  be  charmed — ^the  one,  in- 
dependence of  Austria ;  the  other,  independence 
of  Bome.  By  an  undeniably  able  and  spirited 
aeries  of  domestic  reforms,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
he  recovered  popularity  among  his  subjects, 
revived  the  hopes  of  constitutionalists,  and  at- 
tracted the  respect  of  France  and  England.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  the  climax  of  his  career, 
iwe  must  note  the  contemporary  progress  of 
I^aples  and  Home. 

The    reunion    of   Sicily  with    Naples   was 
effected  under  circumstances  gratuitously  irri- 
tating to  the  latter — traditionally  jealous  of  its 
independence;  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
•conjoint  kingdom,   nothing  was  omitted   that 
could  make  the  Bonapartes  to  be  remembered 
with  regret.     The  Spanish  revolution  of  1819, 
g&re  direction  to  the  desires  as  well  as  to  the 
<lisoontents  of  the  two  countries.     The  King  of 
Staples,  as  the  Infante  of  Spain,  swore  to  the 
new  constitution  established  by  Riego,  and  was 
presently  called  upon  to  swear  to  the  same  con- 
stitution as  King  of  Naples.    General  Fepe,  who 
bad  served  imder  Murat,   played  the  part  of 
Jtiogo,  and  the  Abate  Menechinni  gave  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction  to  the  demonstration  of  Carbonari 
that  aided  the  military  dictator.     The  Court 
Iiesitated  not  a  moment  to  assume  the  insignia  of 
tJio  secret  societies,  as  well  as  to  make  oath  to 
the  required  concessions.     The   Constitution  of 
Cadiz  was  even  imposed  by  force  upon  the  Sici- 
lians,   who  desired  nothing    better    than    the 
pestoration  of  their  own.    But  a  Congress  of 
sovereigns  at  Leybach  required  Ferdinand's  at- 
tendance, and  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
nevrly  enfranchised  subjects  to  obey,  on  giving  a 
solemn  pledge  to  return  and  defend  in  arms,  if 
needs  be,  the  Constitution  to  which  the  Con- 
gress could  meditate  nothing  friendly.    He  was 
poesibly  sincere, — ^but  his  weakness  must  have 
been  despicable.     The  result  of  the  Congress 
ygras  a  movement  of  Austrian  and  Kussian  forces 
upon  the  Neapolitan  territory;  and  the  King  was 
still  with  the  Congress  I     The  Eegent,  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  Farliament>  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.    A  single  engagement 
oiflsolved  their  forces.      The  Farliament  sub- 
rxjitted  under  protest,  and  the  Carbonari  went 


into  exile ;— or  waited  but  for  Austrian  gaolers. 
A  minister  of  police  whose  conduct  was  so  bad 
that  he  had  been  removed  even  on  the  remon- 
strances of  Austrian  and  Hussian  Ministers,  was 
reinstated.  The  rest  of  Ferdinand's  reign 
(1821 — 25)  was  a  period  of  vengeful  persecution. 
The  reign  of  his  son  Francis  made  up  in  excess 
of  corruption  what  it  lacked  of  cruelty.  Offices 
were  openly  sold,  and  the  rigours  of  the  police 
only  tempered  by  their  systematic  bribery.  The 
accession  of  the  present  King,  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Charles  Albert;  and  his  marriage  with  a 
Sardinian  princess  inspired  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved administration.  Her  untimely  death  was 
mourned  as  a  political  calamity,  aggravated  by 
the  King's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Charles.  The  popular  dis- 
content stimulated  the  Mazzinians  to  fresh  ac- 
tivity. Numerous  isolated  risings  in  the  Mi- 
lanese and  Neapolitan  territories  kept  the  Go- 
vernments in  apprehension,  and  encouraged  their 
subjects  by  an  appearance  of  universal  organi- 
sation. The  most  daring  and  memorable  of 
these  attempts  was  that  of  the  Brothers  Ban- 
diera.  The  father  of  these  young  men  was  an 
admiral  in  the  Austrian  navy — manned  chiefly 
by  Venetians.  Inspired  by  tiie  faith  of  Toimg 
Italy,  and  acting  under  the  counsels  of  its 
leaders,  they  plotted  a  naval  revolt ;  fled,  upon 
its  discovery,  to  Corfu ;  and  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  (June,  1844)  with  only  some  twenty 
followers.  Betrayed  by  information  basely  com- 
municated, as  well  as  by  their  own  infatuation, 
they  were  overpowered,  made  prisoners,  and  pvX 
to  death. 

The  restoration  of  Pius  the  Seventh  had  been 
desired  even  by  those  of  his  Eoman  subjects  wHo 
best  appreciated  the  administrative  virtues  jf 
the  French.  But  he  was  hardly  reinstated 
before  the  most  attached  children  of  the  Holy 
Father  began  to  remember  with  regret  the  in- 
telligent and  impartial  laymen  whom  he  re- 
placed by  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  lazy  ecclesi- 
astics. Even  the  able  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who 
had  asserted  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Papacy 
with  marked  ability,  was  not  permitted  to  avert 
the  evils  he  foresaw.  Brigandage  and  assassina- 
tion, conspiracy  and  persecution, — ^the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  Lombardy,  and  the 
impunity  of  priestly  crimes,  afflicted  and  dis- 
graced the  Papal  States  up  to  the  death  of 
ths  Pontiff  in  1823.  His  successor,  Leo 
the  Twelfth,  was  seventy-four  years  old  when 
elected ;  and  had  scarcely  the  vigour  to  carry 
out  such  views  of  reform  as  his  narrow  mind 
was  capable  of  entertaining.  He  earned  the 
good  opinion  of  travellers  by  constructing 
roads  and  checking  banditti ;  but  incurred  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  perse- 
cutiag  the  Jews,  encouraging  informers,  filling 
the  gaols  hj  wholesale  arrests,  punishing  dis- 
affection with  more  severity  than  brigandage, 
and  conferrip*  religious  honours  on  the  t)uc 
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itktx^vUfhnt  for  UaAifig  a  VkmIi  arniy  agmiMi 
the  SponiBh  Constitatioii.     Seven  years  of  thid 
regime  ripened  the  population  of  the  Papal 
States  for  co-operation  with  the  patriots  of  the 
Korth.     The  death  of  Leo  happened  in  Jane 
1829, — and  the  reign  of  his  suocessor  (Pius  the 
Eghth)    lasted    only  nineteen    months.    The 
Sacred  Conclave  was  actoally  engaged  in  the 
election   of  the  learned  monk  who  took  the 
style  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  when  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Bologna.     The  movement, 
joined   by  the   soldiers,    and   hailed    by  the 
people,    spread  without  resistance    to    Parma 
and  Modena.    In  its  ranks  were  two  sons  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Holland.     The 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  been  industriously 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  their  fiiend ;  and  they  therefore  sent  these 
young  men  to  Forli ;   where  the  elder  died  of 
measles,  and  so  cleared  the  path  of  his  brother 
to  that  eminence  which  he  might  .otherwise 
have  failed  to  climb.     The    revolution    was 
fairly  accomplished    before    the    entrance    of 
Austrian  troops  compelled  the  insurgents  to  fight 
their  first  battle.     The  struggle,  over,  and  the 
new  Pope  at  liberty  to  persecute  the  people 
who  had  shown  such    unwillingness    to    re- 
ceive him,  the  Great  Powers  bethought  them 
of  the  possible    duty  of   interposing  on    the 
other  fflde,     A  Memorandum,  recommending  an 
entire  change  of  administrative  system,  and  the 
partial  concession  of  local  representative  institu- 
tions, was  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  Ministers  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Prance,  and  England, 
and  presented  to  the  Court  of  Home.     Com- 
pliance was  promised;  but  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
army  of  occupation.    And  no  sooner  was  that 
army  withdrawn,  than  the  excetoes  of  the  Papal 
troops  and  the  Sanfeduta  (the  order  set  on  foot 
to  counteract  the  Carbonari),  and  the  spread  of 
the  $ette,  produced  a  firesh  crisis.      Four   of 
the  five  Powers  supported  the  Pope  in  making 
war  upon  his  own  national  guaoxl,  by  Swiss 
hirelings  and  an  Austrian  contingent — Sir  G. 
Seymour,  of  all  the  Ambassadors,  alone  dis- 
senting, on  the  ground  that  the  Memorandum 
had  been  slighted.     So  abominable  was  the  bo- 
havionr  of  the  Papal  soldiers  and  police,  that  the 
re-entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Bologna  was 
welcomed  as  a  protection.     But  it   was  the 
leading  idea  of   Cardinal  Bemetti,   Gregory's 
then  Minister,  to  make  the  Pontificate  indepen- 
dent of  Austria ;  and  with  this  view  he  adroitly 
uied  ^o  Mendship  of  Louis  Philippe^-of  whose 
non-eomplieity  with  patriotic  plots  he  felt  per- 
fecdy  assured.     The  appearance  of  a  French 
army  at  Ancona,  was  therefore — ^though   the 
subject  of  fonnal  remonstrance,  and  an  incite- 
ment of  liberal  hopes — a  matter  of  secret  oon- 
gratulatiott  at  the  Vatican.    Austria  counter- 
acted this  clever  move  by  procuring  the  dismissal 
of  Bemetti.    His  successor,  Lambrusehini,  was 


lay  Ainoittoiinrieg  w1m>  kid  bein  appiiitel  i»^ 
secondary  offices  by  way  of  seeming  oompliiiiie 
with  the  Memorandum ;  and  added  to  the  hna- 
dreds  of  political  offenders  already  in  prisos^  th» 
interdiction  of  thousands  more  from  paMiooi- 
ployment.  Despite  the  failure  of  the  movesmt 
on  Savoy,  the  popular  mind  was  driftii^  rapidly 
towards  the  Mazzinian  idea — ^Italy,  <m  vA 
indivisible. 

But  the  time  for  that  was  not  yii   £?eiy 
revolution  roust  have  its  Girondists;  \ai^vL 
it  escape  an  Orleans   and  a  Murai    llBd^  the 
protection  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  0i«ftd* 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  band  of  gifted  and  paitnotb 
writers  had  risen  up — Gioberti,  Cesare  Balbo^ 
Massimo    D'Azeglio,   Giacomo    Dunndo,  a&d 
Signor  Farini.     Gioberti  uttered,  as  his  foittda 
of   Italian  regeneration,   Nothing  against  ^ 
Pope^  and  nothing  without  the  Pope  ;— an  an- 
nouncement sufficiently  startling  to  tiie  men  who 
had  twice  risen  in  arms  for  the  specific  pnipo» 
of  terminating  the  political  powOT  of  the  Pope 
— ^but  sufficiently  susceptible  of  commcnditi» 
by  an  eloquent  writer,  to  the  sensibilitiei  of  an 
essentially  religious  people,  ignorant  of  theevili 
inherent  in  the  purest  form  of  State  Priertism. 
Balbo    would  have  his  countrymen  hope  in 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  head  of  a  political  and 
commercial  league    of  the  Itelian   proTmces. 
D' Azeglio  owned  tiie  incurableness  of  the  Poa- 
tifioal  Government,  and  to  a  sympathy  with  ti» 
nationality  sentiment  of  Young  Italy,  but  defre- 
cated  movements  unsupported  by  foreign  iffi- 
ancea.    Durando  saw  no  better  way  of  getong 
the  Austrians  out  of  Milan  than  by  Enfjland's 
permitting  them  to  take  Constentinoi^^  Faria 
is  known  to  English  readers  by  the  histofy  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  themaccfisiB 
their  own  tongue  and  his  own  gracefid  atyle. 
Ideas  common  to  all  these  distinguished  and  »• 
fluential  men  were  embodied  in  a  docuinwit  be- 
lieved to  have   been  written  by  Farini  wf 
commonly  known  as  the  Manifesto  of  Biinim- 
It   repeats  the  recommendations  of  the  me^ 
morandum  of  1881— details   the  evaaons  and 
delays   by    which   the   object   of   that  intff- 
position     had    been    defeiU;ed — comi^ain*  ® 
the    continued    exclusion    of   the   laity  fro* 
the  higher   offices    of   administration,  of  ftj 
persecution  carried  on  by  a  corrupt  poliee  «w 
servile  tribunals,  of  the  general  demal  of  |«- 
tice,  and  of  the  licentious  vk>lcnce  of  tiie  wMierf 
— attributes  to  these  heavy  grievances  the  r^ 
taHatory  lawlessness  of  the  secret  80cieti«B-*wd 
prays  the  hierarchy,  for  whose  veneration  byti» 
laity  it  oonfidentiy  answers,  to  "regard  Oitbe* 
licism  in  its  true,  noble,  and  beneficent  eBienee; 
and  not  witii  the  pitiftil  and  unoatholio  riew84>f  a» 
intolerant  sect"  There  is  a  charm  about  niode»' 
tion  such  as  this,  to  be  dispdled  only  by  theeaqp^ 
rience  of  triaL    There  are  no  viaionarietsshw 
to  awaken  aa  tho«e  trbose  drsams  are  of  the  f«bB- 


aniauited  by  the  sola  idei^of  unyielding  resist- 1  tary  death  of  hoary^headed  tyrannies^  tai^ 
--"^^  to  innoirafion.     H»  6veii  cbKniraed  the  i  painless  birth  of  pohtiaal  giiBHrninmi. 
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Thei^^iomeiKm  of  a  refimmiig  P^  ushered  I 
in  that  time  of  tHal.    It  was  but  in  1946  tiMt 
the  deriders  of  Young  Italy  as  Utopian,  ad- 
dressed to  the  College  of  Cardinals  that  remark- 
able exhortation  to  which  Europe  listened  with 
more  of  respect   than  hope.    In   June  of  the 
following  year,   it  devolved  on  that  body  to 
refill  the  Pontifical  throne.     Their  election  fell 
upon  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferratti,  of  whom  no  one 
knew  much  either  of  good  or  harm,   and  to 
whom  the  authors  of  the  liussian  manifesto 
would  have  preferred  Cardinal  Gizzi.     But  Pio 
Nono's  first  act  was  such  that  it  seemed,  says 
Farini,  "  as  if  a  ray  of  Divine  love  had  sud- 
denly descended    on  the  Btemal  City."     He 
made  no  exceptions  from  the  amnesty  usual  on 
the  accession  of  a  Pontiff.    Bom  and  educated 
in  the  city  from  which  he  was  now  to  rule  all 
Oathcdio  Christendom,  he  knew  and    compas- 
sionated the  sufferings  which  had  provoked  to 
disaffection,  and  incurred  imprisonment  or  exile. 
He  did  not    even    enforce    the  requirement 
of    recantations    and    pledges,    set    down    in 
the  amnesty.      He  filled  Some  with  joy  and 
gratitade,    and  received  congratulations   even 
from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sultan.     Among 
the  mes  that  expressed  the  popular    exulta- 
tion,  were    some    that    struck    uopleasantly 
on  the  ear  of  the  Austrian  Minister.     Those 
cries   were    heard    in    many    other   cities    of 
tiie  Peninsula,  at  the  celebration,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  of  the  centenary  of  Austrian 
expulsion  from  Genoa.     At  banquets  and  fetes, 
by  illominations,  speeches  and  songs,  the  watch- 
tvord  was  passed  along — Italy  for  the  Italians  I 
Before  the  first  year  of  the  new  era  was  well 
out — ^its  anniversary  celebrated  by  festivities  not 
less  perplexing  than  flattering  to  Pio  None — 
the  Austrians  were  in  occupation  of  Ferrara. 
Connt  Bossi,  the  French  representative,  had  just 
Tvritten  to  M.  Guizot — "  Nothing  is  yet  done. 
Sitherto  we  have  promises  only,  and  proposi- 
tions, and  oommiasions  which  do  not  work.    It 
Is  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  country  begins  to 
lack  confidence,  and  to  feel  disquietude :  it  does 
not  indeed  accuse  the  Pope  of  insincerity,  but 
it  suspects  him  of  weakness."     Austria's  sus- 
pician  of  his  weakness  took  the  form  of  fear  that 
something  would  be  done  for  him,  as  nothing 
TTas  done  by  him ; — and  that  danger  she  resolved 
to  diminish  by  taking  possession  of  one  of  his 
<3ltief  towns.      The  Boman  youth  could   then 
no  longer  be  prohibited  exercising  themselves 
in    arms,   and  constituting   a  civic    guard, — 
near  could  the  believers  in  Charles  Albert  have 
desired  a  better  pretext  for  initiating  the  league, 
oommercial  and  defensive;  for  which  purpose 
carmjB  were  sent  to  Turin  and  Florence.   About 
tlie  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Minto  arrived  in 
TMj  on  that  inexplioable  mission  for  which 
xidbhar  princes  nor  people  have  shown  them- 
malw»  grateful.    By  the  exertion  of  the  Car- 
Aa«l  Fenati*s  brother,  at  Milan,  the  Austrians 
iwithdntwnfiroDiFonraisa.  Bj^matu^prcprio, 


doted  the  last  day  of  the  year  1847,  the  rscom- 
mendations  of  the  fiunous  Memorandum  were  at 
length  carried  into  effect  The  next  day  was 
fix^  for  a  great  popular  gathering.  The  Car- 
dinal was  induced,  by  the  terror  of  the  Court, 
to  take  precautions  against  an  irruption  into  the 
Quirinal  itself,  after  the  Pontiff  had  been  oarri^ 
through  the  streets  in  distasteful  triumph.  Irri- 
tated at  these  exhibitions  of  suspicion,  the  people 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  trembling  Sovereign. 
They  next  demanded  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  entire 
change  of  Ministers.  With  equal  reluctance  and 
terror,  the  imhappy  Pontiff  again  submitted^ 
He  had  began  to  suspect  in  himself,  the  re- 
forming Pope,  the  Frankenstein  of  £urope.  The 
monster  of  Bevolution  had  appeared  in  Palermo, 
— in  Paris, — and  even  in  Vienna !  It  was  on 
the  2lst  of  March  that  this  last  and  most  ex- 
citing intelligence  arrived  in  Borne.  Its  imme- 
diate effects,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was 
closely  preceded  or  followed,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Wnghtson  with  such  an  unusual  glow  of 
sympathetic  interest,  that  its  transcription  will 
be  a  pleasure : — 

When  the  newt  arrived  of  the  revolution  at  Vieniuu 
the  Imperial  arms  were  torn  down  from  the  Palazso  di 
Venezia,  and  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  ranks,  proceeded 
in  a  frensy  of  joy  to  the  church  of  Ara  Corfi,  to  oflfer  a 
p<iblic  thanksgiving.  A  peiitioa  was  presented  to 
Pio  Nono,  beseochiog  him  to  support  the  nauooal  cause 
hy  the  conTocation  of  an  Italian  Diet  at  Eume.  The 
ministry  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army,  which  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Gkneral  Durande^ 
who  had  obtamed  diftinetion  and  eaperienee  during  the 
constitutional  straggle  in  Spain;  At  the  same  time  a 
corps  of  volunteers  was  enrolled  nndor  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Ferrari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  lately  quitted 
the  service  of  France.  The  success  of  the  insurants 
at  MiUin,  brarely  obtained  and  gonerou«ly  used,  in^ 
creased  the  exultation.  The  sustained  and  heroic  etforl, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Charles  All)ert,  compelled  Radetzky  to  evacunte  that 
ciry  on  the  23rd  of  March,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  firit- 
scene  in  the  war  of  independence.  What  the  Milanese 
effected  by  a  stmzgle  in  which  noble  and  peasant  fought 
side  by  side,  Ventea  extorted  from  the  weakness  of  fehe 
authorities  ;  and  thus  the  flag  of  revolt  waved  over  the 
two  chief  cities  of  Austrian  Italy.  On  the  death  of  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  which  occurred  in  1847, 
when  the  Italian  ferment  was  at  its  height,  the  Dnehy 
of  Parma  pasaed,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  tto 
treaty  of  VieDna,  to  the  represeBtative  of  the  Bourbons, 
its  former  sovereigns.  Tliat  of  Modena  was  hiLl  by  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  House  of  E^te.  Both  these 
princes  adhered  to  the  Austrian  cause,  and  were  soou 
obliged  to  quit  their  dominions. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  troops  lefb  Bome«  under 
the  command  of  Durando.  His  aides>4)-caap  were 
Count  Casanova  and  Massimo  d'Aaeglio,  whoso  influen- 
tial writings  and  subsequent  career  as  a  distinguished 
Italian  statesman,  are  well  known.  The  regular  troops 
were  followed  by  the  civic  guard  and  vohimeers  under 
Femnl  The  whole  army  depacted  with  the  bttesing 
of  the  Pope»  and  wai  no  sooner  on  its  mareh  than  the 
news  of  the  invasion  of  LTmburdy  by  Charles  Albert 
nrrivcd  at  Home,  and  was  celebrated  by  fStes  and 
illuminations. 

These  were  gddea  ho«rt  of  joy  and  hopo^ittiwIMi 
all  clafsea  panieipaiedk  The  etrdiutile  and  Bei«aa 
priaeet  gave  their  honses  for  itaBaniUeti;    ThematcoDS 
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offered  their  jewels,  nor  wore  the  contribations  of  the 
poor  less  generously  and  freely  given  than  those  of  the 
rich.  Nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  were  animated  by 
one  feeling,  and  the  trade  of  the  agitator  and  the  dema- 
gogue was  for  awhile  suspended.  Two  of  the  Pope*s 
ne^ews  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  volnntaers,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men.  Subsequent  disap- 
pointments, failures,  and  sufferings,  will  never  obliterate 
from  Roman  hearts  the  recollection  of  those  days.  It 
was  a  time  to  which  Italians  may  look  back  with  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  for   a  proof  was  then 


afforded  that  there  exists  amid  the  varied  and  discordant 
elements  of  their  society  a  hidden  vein  of  generous  and 
unselfish  feeling,  which  may  one  day  obtain  the  maa- 
tery,  and  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Far  more  remains  to  tell  than  there  now  re- 
mains to  us  of  space ; — ^and  we  are  not  likely  to 
find  a  point  at  which  we  can  break  off  in  better 
humour  with  our  author,  or  with  more  conve- 
nience to  the  reader. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Thb  entertainment  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Palace-castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  is  one  of  those 
events, — ^incalculable,  yet  obviously  contingent, 
— ^by  which  the  Present  seems  to  assert  its  equal 
possession  with  the  Past  of  the  materials  of 
romance  as  well  as  of  history.  May  we  not  also 
say.  It  is  one  of  those  events  by  which  Provi- 
dence tests  the  morality  of  an  age,  demanding 
its  judgment  of  a  contemporary  ? 

There  would  have  been  nothing  extravagant 
in  speculating,  whilst  Louis  Napoleon  was  yet  a 
Prince  without  revenue,  and  an  exile  without 
patriotism,  or  even  whilst  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  Ham  —  nothing  extravagant  in  speculating 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  France. 
For,  did  he  not  bear  a  name  of  undoubted  po- 
tency with  a  nation  as  constant  in  its  attachment 
to  men  as  fickle  in  its  allegiance  to  principles  ? 
was  not  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  almost 
certain  to  expire  witii  himself?  and  was  not  the 
lottery-wheel  of  revolution  charged  heavily 
with  the  chances  of  empire  ?  It  was  not  till 
Louis  Napoleon  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  sworn  to  a  Constitu- 
tution  which  precluded  him  from  the  throne 
(whether  wisely  and  justly,  we  say  not),  and 
pledged  with  gratuitous  solemnity  to  regard  as 
an  enemy  whosoever  should  attempt  unlawful 
change — ^it  was  not  till  then  that  the  chances  of 
his  elevation  to  the  empire  disappeared  from 
before  the  eyes  of  reasonable  and  honest  men. 
What  it  would  have  been  a  sin  against  your 
neighbour  to  anticipate,  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  crime  against  God  and  man  to  have  per- 
formed. 

The  presence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  England 
was,  therefore,  less  a  challenge  to  astonishment 
than  to  self-possession.  To  invite  him,  was 
doubUess  useful, — ^to  entertain  him  with  the 
honours  due  to  the  de  facto  Sovereign  of  France, 
was  every  way  incumbent, — ^to  make  some  ex- 
pression of  our  satisfaction  at  the  alliance  between 
these  two  great  nations,  was  but  reasonable. 
To  make  him  a  personal  hero, — to  adulate  him 
in  municipal  addresses, — 9SdA  to  greet  his  every 
appearance  with  loud  applause,  was  a  superfluous 


exhibition  of  national  indiflference  to,  or  marvel- 
lously speedy  forgetfiilness  of,  an  act  of  faithless- 
ness, violence,  and  cruelty,  not  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  usurped  dominion.  That  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  concur  in  the 
language  of  the  corporation  addresses,  we  by  no 
means  admit.  That  the  applause  of  liie 
Londoners,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  select 
assemblies  at  the  Opera  and  Crystal  Palace,  was 
anything  but  enthusiastic,  we  believe  on  the 
Evidence  of  our  own  senses.  That  it  was  on  the 
Empress  (with  her  sweet  Mary  Stuart  face  and 
tartan  silk)  all  the  warmth  of  welcome  was 
bestowed,  no  one  denies.  But,  with  these  con- 
solatory deductions,  we  cannot  remember  with- 
out regret  the  reception  accorded  to  this 
Napoleon  the  Faithless. 

Were  it  not  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to 
his  every  recorded  promise,  and  that  dissimu- 
lation is  his  only  certificated  talent,  we  should 
have  listened  with  hope  and  joy  to  his  speech 
in  the  Guildhall.  Keplying  to  the  citizen's 
congratulations  on  the  alliance  of  the  two 
nations,  he  said  : — 

England  and  France  are  naturally  united  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  politics,  and  of  human  progress^  thaa 
agitate  the  world — from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean— from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea— from  the  desire  to  abolish  slavery  to  the  hope  of 
amelioration  for  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  I  see  iu 
the  moral  as  in  the  poliiical  world,  that  there  are  two 
nations,  but  one  course  and  one  end. 

Not  only  do  the  two  countries  possess  withia  thon- 
selires  unrivalled  resources,  hut  above  all — and  here  lies 
their  superiority — they  stand  in  the  van  of  generous  and 
enlightened  ideas. 

The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer  rise  instinctively  towards 
the  west,  hecause  our  two  nations  are  even  ^lore  powerfol 
from  the  opinions  which  they  represent,  than  from  their 
armies  and  fleets. 

We  shall  take  back  to  France  with  us  the  lastto^^  Im- 
pression made  on  minds  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate 
the  yeiy  imposing  spectacle  which  England  presents  ; 
where  virtue  on  the  throne  directs  the  destinies  of  a 
country  under  the  empire  of  liberty  without  danger. 

Were  these  high-sounding  sentences  addressed 
to  the  gaping  sycophants  of  the  Cc^poiatla&L 

Council  alone,  or  were  they  not  also  delivcied 

minatory  lightning  shafts  ^m  theCbllic  eagle*  f. 
grasp-^at  l^e  Powers  that  are  not  withEn^iaii<| 
and  France  in/' the  yan  of  generous  and    en* 
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lightened  ideas"-— at  Austria  and  "FruanAffram 
whom  are  turned  tbe  "  eyes  that  rise  instinc- 
tively" (ohy  miracle  of  patient  hope !)  '^  to  the 
west"  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  tlus  sense  they 
were  reoeived  in  the  Quildhall,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  day  justified  the  boldest  inter- 
pretation. The  telegraph  had  announced  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  breaking  up, — the 
veiy  diminished  proposition  of  the  .lilies  on  the 
third  point,  being  rejected  by  Russia, — and  that 
Austria  exhibited  an  anxiety  to  prolong  negoci- 
ations,  tantamount  to  a  re&sal  to  go  with  the 
Allies  into  the  field.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  Emperor  might  well  be  deemed  a 
threat  to  revolutionise  the  half  of  Europe  in 
order  to  success  against  Eiissia.  Nor  are  other 
indications  wanting  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments are  contemplating  the  employment  of  the 
Polish  nationality,  against  that  army  of  250,000 
which  threatens  the  whole  Eastern  frontier  of 
Austria.  Several  members  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Ministry  have  ventured  upon  the  advocacy  of 
Polish  restoration— one  of  the  Members  for 
Bath  has  replaced  the  question  on  the  table 
of  the  House — and  the  Premier  has  himself 
employed  a  significant  "  pause"  to  help  out  his 
expression  of  the  "standing  menace"  which 
Poland  is  to  Germany. 

We  have  delayed  writing  these  pages  to  the 
latest  permitted  hour,  in  the  expectation  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  arrival  from  Vienna,  and 
of  an  ''explanation"  a  little  less  inexplic- 
able than  that  which  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon  have  been  pleased  to  render.  The 
information  thus  afforded  is  simply  con- 
firmatory of  that  recorded  above;  the  most 
rigorous  sQence  being  observed  as  to  the  latest 
attitude  of  Austria.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  however,  that  she  is  still  engaged  in 
frantic  efforts  to  discover  the  utmost  that 
Hussia  will  concede,  in  order  to  renewed 
pressure  on  the  Allies ;  and  the  desperateness 
of  her  condition,  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies 
a  key  that  opens  to  the  least  skilful  politician, 
all  tiie  intricacies  of  her  policy— excuses  her 
Tears,  palliates  her  duplicity,  and  touches  our 
hatred  of  her  crimes  with  compassion  for  her 
wretchedness.  She  is  found  out — and  nothing 
stands  between  her  detection  and  her  ruin 
but  the  sinister  interests  of  her  quondam  allies. 
That  the  Emperor  Ifapoleon  is  no  longer  igno- 
rant, or  rather  has  no  longer  a  motive  to  conceal, 
bow  much  has  been  lost  in  diplomacy  and  war 
by  subservience  to  Vienna,  is  evidenced  by  the 
Admissions  contained  in  an  article  of  the 
Moniteur,  attributed  to  the  Emperor's  own 
pen,  and  certainly  the  official^  defence  of 
his  policy.  "  Without  the  consent  of  Austria, 
our  army  was  forbidden* to  advance  on  the 
Danube."  That  is  the  only  reply  that  is 
made  to  the  obvious  complaint  of  inactivity 
where  the  utmost  energy  should  have  been 
shown.  It  is  in  keeping,  moreover,  with 
the  language  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  December 


last,  and  with  bo  much  of  the  d^^tions  befeie 
the  Sebastopol  Committee  as  relate  to  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  expedition.  In  the  third  mon^ 
of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  we  discover  that 
time,  men,  money,  character,  have  all  been  lost 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  an  ally  whose  very 
capital  is  so  positioned,  and  whose  principid 
provinces  are  so  affected,  that  she  cannot  draw 
the  sword  without  incurring  the  deadly  cer- 
tainty of  destruction.  It  would  be  doing  the 
statesmen  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  St.  James's 
too  much  wrong,  to  suppose  them  incapable 
of  perceiving,  or  of  appreciating,  these  primary 
considerations  of  strategy.  It  is  in  some  poli- 
tical consideration  we  must  seek  the  counts- 
poise  which  decided  their  tenacious  adhesion 
to  Austria.  And  we  have  not  iai  to  seek.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  and  the  Autocrat  of 
Prance  are  alike  reluctant  to  enkindle,  even  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  continent,  a  fire  that  is 
not  less  likely  to  encirde  their  own  thrones 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  ''  The  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  the  keystone  of  the  European 
fabric,"  says  Lord  Palmerston.  **  The  ]^npire 
is  peace,"  says  Napoleon,  with  a  meaning  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  Imperial  subjects  to 
perceive. 

The  Empire  is  at  any  rate  tLforce^ — some  may 
be  heard  to  say, — ^while  this  Representative 
Government  of  ours  has  npt  even  the  f(m)e  that 
Carlyle  perceives  in  the  rotting  leaf:  it  will 
neither  do  its  work  nor  take  itself  off.  It  is,  in 
sad  truth,  in  a  sorry  plight !  That  fine  old  in- 
stitution, the  House  of  Commons,  wherewith 
the  Pyms  and  Vanes  did  such  glorious 
wonders,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, — ^with 
which,  in  a  deeply  degenerated  age,  a  Chatham 
would  hold  all  absolutist  monarchies  in  awe, 
and  a  Pitt  encounter  the  inspired  madness  of 
revolutionary  France,  —  seems  now  nothing 
but  a  machine  fbr  voting  supplies.  Porty 
millions  it  has  this  year  provided  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  —  sixteen  of  which 
are  borrowed  of  a  gentleman  whom  the  said 
House  will  not  admit  beyond  its  bar,  though 
elected  to  **  sit"  for  the  oi^ital  itself:  sixteen 
millions  borrowed  by  the  English  Commons  of  a 
proscribed  Hebrew,  while  the  Emperors  Napo- 
leon and  Joseph — oxir  "august  ally"  and 
"  equivocal  ally" — borrow  many  times  the 
sum  of  their  Christian  subjects.  And  these 
loans  and  taxes  the  Commons  have  voted  with- 
out the  requirement  of  an  explanation  or  a  pro- 
mise, beyond  that  they  are  needed  for,  and 
shall  be  employed  in,  "the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war."  Not  that  our  repre- 
sentatives are  better  satisfied  than  ourselves 
with  the  Government  now  in  possession. 
The  collapse  of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity, 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  is  something 
gladsome  to  behold.  The  mean  estimate  of 
Comewall  Lewis's  skill  in  finance,  the  con- 
temptuous disrespect  of  the  Panmure  and 
Peel  War-office,  cdso  prevalent  where  opinion 


4§  pw»r"'WMild  «l90  he  waMet  of  re^ioiiig, 
If  it  did  not  start  die  serioas  qaestioo,  I>o  ikum 
ftve  husdred  gentlemai  of  En^nd  put  up 
with  a  Oovornmentthey  despise,  irom  consoious 
Inability  to  proTide  a  better,  or  genteel  indiffe- 
venoe  to  the  perilsof  the  empire.  If  our  isformant 
does  not  mistake  the  feetmg  of  his  colleagues, 
not  many  days  will  pass  oyer  without  a  demon- 
itoation  that  the  Commons  are  guiltless  of 
eithsr.  It  is  r^esented  that  while  the  nego- 
oialioBs  were  yet  proceeding,  the  siege  almost 
suspended,  and  the  supplies  of  the  year  unpro- 
Tided,  there  would  be  much  risked  and  nothing 
saved,  by  an  expression  of  the  discontent  that 
is  nowhere  more  profound  than  in  the  House 
of  Comm<ms.  These  obstructions  are  now  At  an 
end.  Lord  John  Russell  will  have  returned  to 
the  House  before  these  sheets  are  in  circulation. 
The  telegraph  now  gives  the  War-office 
almost  instantaneous  communication  with  the 
oamp — reports  to  us  the  virtual  failure  of 
a  fire  carried  on  ten  days  and  nights — 
mad  may,  in  twenty-four  houra,  transfer 
^e  command  to  a  general  who  will  fight  in  the 
field  the  enemy  we  cannot  bury  under  his  walls; 
if  indeed  a  commander  with  the  redoubtable 
name  of  Napoleon  do  not  present  himself  in  the 
4Mmip.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament — the  too 
probable  effect  of  a  Ministerial  defeat — would 
not  out  the  sinews  of  war.  There  remains, 
then,  no  single  consideration  to  withhold  our 
lepreeentatives  ham  inflicting  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  the  fate  of  Jjord 
Aberdeen's ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  a  part  of  the 
compact  between  Windsor  and  Versailles,  that 
the  prompt  approver  of  the  eoup  d^etat  shall  re- 
present the  views  of  its  author  in  the  councils  of 
his  angered  sover^gn. 

We  earnestly  trust,  whatever  the  intrigues  of 
our  statesman  or  the  inefficiency  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, the  nation  will  not  Msify  those 
signs  of  awakening  to  the  duty  of  self-exertion, 
which  we  discern  on  every  side,  and  will  not 
fieul  to  guide  its  first  efforts  by  a  patriotic  dis- 
erotion.  Some  six  weeks  since,  an  association 
originated  in  the  office  of  a  London  daily  news- 
pap^,  for  the  promotion  of  those  administrative 
and  departmental  reforms  which  are  as  immi- 
nently as  notoriously  needed,  was  outvoted  in 
its  first  public  meeting,  by  a  number  of  working 
men,  who  felt  that  the  rights  of  their  order  were 
ignored,  if  not  impugned,  by  the  framers  of  the 
asBodation.    We  hope  ^at  this  circumstance. 


however  insignffiettnt  it  may  appear,  wiB  ait 
be  overlooked  by  the  {^emoters  of  a  nmh 
more  influential  movement  understood  to  hove 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  City.  Kothing  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  at  this  momeofeosi 
conjuncture,  than  the  agitation  f<^  class  objeeto; 
— ^but  such  agitation  can  only  be  avoided,  in 
the  coming  time  of  political  excitement,  bys 
generous  caution  on  the  part  of  the  wealtluer 
and  more  privileged  classes.  We  believe  that  the 
largest,  immediate  amount  of  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislatoie  sod 
(Government,  not  by  a  movement  emanating  from 
any  central  point,  but  by  local  efforiB--each 
organisation  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
district  in  which  it  exists.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  example  given  by  Newcastle  end 
Sheffield,  of  this  kind  of  action,  has  been  M- 
lowed  in  one  of  the  metfopolitan  boroughs.  In 
the  published  constitution  of  the  National-Pniy 
Finsbury  Committee,  the  following  are  annoanced 
as  its  Objects  and  Functions. 

Objects:—!.  The  Farification  of  onr  FarliamflBtST 

and  Administrutive  systems. 
2.  The  expression  of  the  Nntional  Will  in  our  Pordga 

Policy,  and  the  Abolition  of  Secret  Diplomacy. 
8.  The  Defence   and   Development  of  Local  Wf- 

Government 

FuNCTioKS:— To  operate,  by  general  and  district  meet- 
ings or  lectures,  petitions,  memarials,  or  olbe^ 
wise,  upon  the  pablic  opinion  and  Ptarliamenwy 
represeataiion  of  Uiis  Borough,  and  npuo  tbe 
Government  and  Legislature^  within  ibe  lifluU 
prescribed  in  Claude  U. 

We  hear  of  the  fonnation,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  of  Democratic  Associations.  Finnly 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  Xhere  can  be  no  cflfectol 
justification  of  our  parliamentary  and  admiius- 
tarative  system — ^no  just  "  expression  ef  the 
national  will  in  our  foreign  policy  "— withoot 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  whole  man- 
hood of  the  nation,  we  would  be  parties  to  no 
organisation  that  would  preclude  us  from  efforts 
towards  that  end.  But  we  also  believe  in  ^ 
policy  of  so  framing  our  organisations,  thirt  the 
Conservative  and  the  Chartist  may,  if  they  be  «o 
minded,  work  together  for  the  present  salvation 
of  their  common  country  from  present  dangers^ 
leaving  it  to  the  will  of  the  local  majority  to 
decide  upon  the  degree  and  kind  of  oTpM 
reform  that  shall  also  be  sought.  Only  bj  some 
such  union  of  decision  with  forbearance  can  we 
hope  to  realise  the  national  safety.        ' 


Ml 


LITEEATUEE. 


^fmnifFrmM$,  By Lovisa  Stvabt Coexvixo. 
LoBdoB :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 
The  list  of  works  which  Miss  Costello  writes 
after  her  namey  is  so  long  that  we  must  needs 
innit  it  from  the  transcription  of  her  new  title- 
page;  bnt  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of 
them  has    afforded   to    her  refers   so  much 
pleasure,  or  reflects  upon  herself  so  much  honour, 
4IS  this  ''Anne  of  Brittany."     It  is  a  companion 
book  to  "Mary  of  Burgundy" — ^not  excelling 
the  interest  of  its  story  or  the  graceful  vivacity 
«f  its  style — ^for  that  were  hardly  possible ;  but 
e^iibiting  a  yet  firmer  grasp  of  the  times  in 
question,  and  a  more  minute  research  into  their 
records.     If  we  did  not  know  that  the  events 
narrated  by  this  exciting  book  were  really  to  bo 
ibmid  in  histories  never  to  be  suspected  of  ro- 
mancing, and  had  been  exhumed,  with  all  their 
aepnlchj^  clothing  of   long  obsolete    circum- 
«taiiee,  £rom  black-letter  volumes,  faded  manu- 
adipts,   and  archives  rescued  even  from   the 
cartridge-box,*  we  might  well  suspect  that  Miss 
Costello  had  imposed  upon  us  a  tale  highly  credit- 
4Lhle  to  her  powers  of  invention  and  arrangement. 
''Buoheas  of  Brittany  and  Twice  Queen  of 
France  :" — ^how  expressive  of  histmc  transition 
^nd  personal  vicissitude  is    such  an  epitaph! 
Brittany,  we  all  remember,  was  the  last  of  the 
Doohies  a^^sorfoed  by  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and 
4lie  most  important  to  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  as  a  first-rate  power.     The  last  of  the 
fydoA  of  Brittany,  Francis  the  Second,  was  con- 
temporary with  our  Last  of  the  Barons.     Anne 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  by  a  second 
wife,  and  had  no  lm)th6r.   She  was  consequently 
educated  in  l^e  idea  that  with  her  would  rest  the 
destinies  of  Brittany;  and  was  betrothed  in  child- 
hood to  the  suitor  most  likely  to  aid  her  in  ful- 
filling the  object  of  her  training — namely,  Max- 
imilian, King  of  the  Bomans.     Sho  had  never 
seen  this  personage,  and  heard  of  him  nothing 
tiiat  was  likely  to  prepossess  her  in  his  fiivour — 
whereas  she  was  on  familiar  and  quite  loving 
terms  with  Louis  of  Orleans,  heir-presumptive 
to  tke  throne  of  France;  and  a  young  gentle- 
man who  quite  appreciated  her  girlish  beauty 
and  good  sense.     She  nevertheless  accepted  the 
engagement  formed  for  her,  as  quite  in  keeping 
^with  her  station  and  destiny ;  whiLo  Louis  could 
only  be  driven  by  terrible  threats  to  espouse  his 
<aousni,  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Eleventh 
of  France.     The  death  of  the  King,  while  his 
son  Charles  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  left 

*  **  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  jast  ordered  the 
gggamination  of  Duineroos  bandies  of  parchment,  hitherto 
mrd  for  cartridges,  by  which  great  treasures  of  history, 
%s%  records  of  the  expenses  of  the  Kings  of  France,  from 
Charies  V.  to  Henry  IV.,  have  been  discovered."— 
"     r,KoT.  4,  IMS. 


France  in  the  hendt  of  19ie  E^nt,  his  ^eldest 
daughtor— Anne  of  Beftufeaii ;  a  <jever,  hi|^ 
minted,  but  cunning  and  cniel  woman.  It 
had  been  thentisfortuneof  Louis  to  have  slighted 
her  unconcealed  affection  for  him;  and  to  re- 
venge this  offence  was  one  of  the  objeots  it 
which  die  devoted  her  power  with  the  young 
King.  Louis  was  irritated  into  rebellion, — over- 
oome, — and  throwninto  prison,  where  he  received 
a  proof  of  the  conjugal  affection  that  i^ouU 
have  glorified  in  his  eyes  the  plain-&ced  Jeaene. 

From  the  time  that  the  malignity  of  her  sister  had 
condemned  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  to  a  punishment  so 
severe,  the  nnfortanate  Princess  Jeanne^  bia  wife— whose 
patience  and  Tutoe  merited  a  better  return  of  the  affx^ 
lion  she  bore  her  husband— had  never  ceased  to  impor- 
tune the  Regent  in  his  favour;  but  without  obtaining 
the  smallest  amelioration  of  his  condition.  So  fearful 
was  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  that  her  tears  and  snp- 
plicationa  would  have  am  eiect  on  (he  King,  who  was 
teoderl/  aUached  to  her,  and  whose  kind  heart  was 
beeinning  to  be  known,  that  she  employed  every  art, 
and  exerted  every  effon,  to  prevent  their  meeting, 
except  in  public;  and  as  the  sorrowing  Jeanne  seldom 
appeared  at  great  ceremonies,  she  had  not  even  than 
the  opportnaiiy  to  plead  her  cause. 

At  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  CSiarles  that  hig 
coiuin  was  seriously  ill  in  his  prison:  and  ihe  Begen^ 
alarmed  at  his  perseverance  in  making  inquiries  and 
fearing  that  her  rigour  would  be  harshly  commented  on 
by  the  people,  allowed  herself  to  be  so  lar  softened,  that 
permission  was  given  to  Jeanne  to  visit  her  hiuband  ia 
bis  sicknesa  Accordingly,  she  set  forth,  with  a  trem- 
bling heart,  towards  the  place  of  his  detention;  and  it  is 
sRid,  that,  when  she  came  within  sight  of  the  Grosse 
Tour,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  she  was 
unable  to  repress  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  dun- 
peoo.  In  which  she  beheld  him  pale,  worn,  and  languish* 
mg  in  untended  sickness. 

She  exclaimed,  on  entering,  **  Ah,  Monsieur!  en  quel 
Stat  vous  voiU^?** 

Louis,  looking  up  from  his  miserable  bed,  on  seehig 
who  it  was  whose  voice  had  startled  his  wretched  mu- 
sings, turned  away,  saying — "  Madsm,  you  have  reason 
to  hate  me ;  but  leave  me  in  peace  t*' 

This  cold  reception  did  not  deter  the  pi'ying  Jeanne 
from  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  prison  and 
attend  to  him.  He  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  that 
she  was  not  sent  by  her  sister  to  triumph  over  his  fallen 
state,  and  requested  that  she  would  excuse  his  accepting 
her  services.  Twice  she  returned  with  the  same  hamble 
petition,  bnt  her  unloving  husband  was  inexorable,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  de«>ign.  She  would 
not,  however,  leave  Bonrges,  bur,  lodging  in  a  eonveaft 
there,  she  sold  her  jewels  to  furnish  him  with  the  neces- 
saries which  the  cruelty  of  the  Begent  had  denied. 

The  death  of  Duke  Francis  left  Anne,  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  not  only  fittherless,  hut  an 
orphan, — ^for  her  mother  had  died  two  years 
hefore — ^the  wife  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  still 
a  stranger — and  the  mistress  of  a  domain 
plagued  with  unscrupulous  enemies,  divided 
citizens,  and  Pithless  allies.  Charles  laid  daim 
to  the  Duchy,  and  Maximilian  could  give  no  help 
to  his  hnde, — Henry  of  England  was  a  falae 
friend,  —  and  the  Bretons  were  themselves 
divided  in  affection  between  Cfliaries,  Lonisi  aad 
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their  daohfiSB.  The  girVB  beauty,  ehrewdnessy 
and  courage  shone  out  resplendently  through 
this  environment  of  difficulties — and  her  patri- 
otism (if  by  that  name  we  must  call  her  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  her  duchy)  most  of  alL 
Dunois,  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Prance,  and 
its  shrewdest  counsellor,  conceived  the  idea  of 
conciliating  all  parties  by  marrying  the  Duchess 
to  Charles.  It  was  but  a  slight  objection  to  this 
scheme  that  the  young  King  was  already  be- 
trothed to  the  little  daughter  of  that  Maximilian 


to  whom  the  Duchess  had  been  married  by 
proxy.  The  greater  difficulty  was,  to  induce 
the  imprisoned  Louis  to  give  up  his  hopeless 
passion  for  Anne.  This  accompli^ed,  the  double 
engagement  to  Maximilian  was  set  at  naught, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  French  exulted  in  the  bride  whose  dowry 
was  as  precious  as  her  beauty  was  ftiscinating. 
Of  the  many  entertaining  particulars  of  the  mar- 
riage festivities  given  us  by  Miss  Costello,  we 
prefer  this  extract : — 

Mort  of  the  oeremonies  used  on  thete  ooonkmi  appetr, 
«t  ilie  prestnt  day,  loiBoieiiily  tedious  and  monotonoot ; 
bat  one  was  customary  at  Rheims,  on  the  solemn  entry  of 
a  new  King,  whidi  presents  some  features  of  interest,  fVom 
the  drcnmstanoe  of  its  being  repeated  in  memory  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc 

At  the  prindpal  gate  of  the  town  of  Bheims,  a  theatre 
was  erected,  adorned  with  highly-decorated  pillars,  and 
surmoonted  by  a  large  apple,  which  appeared  to  form  the 
centre  of  a  splendent  sun.  When  the  r<^  party  en- 
tered the  gates,  the  apple  opened,  and  withm  it  was 
disclosed  a  neart  which,  expanding  tUso,  gave  eg^ress  to  a 
yonng  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who,  stepping  forward,  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  town,  addressed  a  compliment  in 
verse  to  the  regal  party.  On  receiving  the  keys  again, 
the  damsel  re-entered  lier  heart  and  apple,  and,  imme- 
diately on  its  closing,  the  son  shot  forth  rajrs  in  the  form 
of  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  "  PuceUe  "  represented  the  city  of  Rbeims,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  allusion  to  the  heroine  of  Charles  VII., 
mnoe  whose  time  the  custom  was  religiously  observed  at 
the  entry  of  his  successors.  The  "  compliment "  was  as 
follows : — 

Moi,  votre  ancelle,  qui  Rheims  vous  reprdsente, 

D'un  ccBur  ouvert,  plein  de  fidelii^, 

Comme  k  mon  Roi,  en  toute  humility 

lies  cle&  des  portes  humblement  vous  presente. 
These  fetes  of  rejoicing  on  the  entry  of  Royal  visitors 
were  found  so  expensive  to  the  townspeople,  that  they, 
doubt,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  avoid  performing  their 
p|rt  of  the  ceremony.  Several  ordinances  enjoin  exer- 
tioia^Q  be  made,  and  it  was  expected  of  the  bodies  of  the 
different  trades,  such  as  butchers,  drapers,  mercers,  gold- 
smiths, and  funiers,  that  thev  should  put  themselves  to 
.eertain  charges  in  honour  of  the  time. 

*  The  married  life  of  Anne  would  probably 
have  been  a  very  happy  one  but  for  the  loss  of 
her  children ;  for  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
fascinated  with  his  wife,  and  she  to  have  quite 
recovered  from  her  early  liking  for  Louis.  But 
a  few  inches  of  masonry,  and  nine  months  of 
widowhood,  sufficed  to  revive  the  old  love.  Her 
husband  was  leading  her  through  one  of  the 
passages  of  an  unfinished  castle,  and  stooping 
not  enough  to  clear  the  archway,  received  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  from  which  he  presently  died. 
Anne's  grief  appeared  incurable.    For  two  days 


and  nights  she  would  neither  eat  nor  deep,  but 
lay  on  the  floor  weeping  violently— would  listen 
to  no  words  of  consolation — declared  she  voold 
never  smile  again — draped  her  apartmoite 
with  sable  cloth — and  herself  put  on  bla^ 
mourning;  which  no  Queen  had  wom  bdore. 
But  Louis  was  now  Xing — and  to  Levis  she  was 
married  ere  her  mouming  had  begun  to  Me. 
His  divorce  firom  the  unhappy  Jeanne  was 
granted  by  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  Boigia, 
on  a  representation  too  odious  to  be  made  known 
to  Anne,  and  that  it  was  an  inhuman  cruelty  to 
have  required  the  much- wronged  wife  to  con- 
firm. With  the  meekness  of  a  saint,  and  tlie 
exhaustless  love  of  woman, — , 

The  discrowned  Jesnne  took  her  solitaiy  way  back  to 
the  retreat  she  had  chosen  at  Bourget.  As  the  caoM 
within  sight  of  the  Great  Tower,  memories  of  other  dsyi, 
when  she  visited  her  husband  there,  came  over  her.aod, 
weeping  sadlj,  she  exclaimed,  "Alas!  he  was  then  a 
captive  J  and  now  I  am  free  I" 

It  was  beliered  that  a  laminoas  appearance  iiDedthe 
chamber  in  which  she  died,  and  the  nuns  of  the  Abbu- 
ciatton  at  Bourges,  saw  a  golden  light  hoyering  orer  the 
Piilace  where  she  was  dying.  It  was  foand  that  she 
had  always  worn  hair-cloth,  and  an  iron  chain  with 
points  round  her  waist,  and  a  cross,  with  five  lilvei 
points,  near  her  heart,  next  her  skin.  The  traditioa  is, 
that  she  had  made  this  cross  herself  of  the  nails  of  a  hite 
which  she  had  once  tonched  with  too  mach  pleasoif, 
perhaps  in  the  days  when  she  had  ventured  to  hope  thit 
her  accomplishments  might  win  her  her  husband's  lore. 

To  conclude  the  stories  told  of  this  iU-fated  Frincni. 
it  is  related  that  some  time  after  her  death,  at  which 
both  he  and  Queen  Anne  were  much  affected,  hm 
XII.  came  to  Bourges,  and  visited  her  tomb,  where  hi 
prayed  with  grea^  devotion. 

This  tomb,  erected  in  the  Church  of  the  Aniranoadei 
of  Bourges,  was  in  after  days  destroyBd  by  the  CalTin'niSt 
who  are  reported  to  have  plunged  a  sword  into  the  stiH 
ondecayed  body,  on  which  a  sigh  was  heard  to  itsne 
from  the  bosom. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  s 
discourse  was  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  annivenary  of 
her  death,  in  her  honour.  In  one  of  these  occon  the 
following  sentence: — <*She  was  so  plain,  thai  she  wu 
repudiated  by  her  husband;  she  was  so  beantifiil>  thit 
she  became  the  Bride  of  Jesus  Christ.** 

There  are  few  who  will  not  feel,  with  us,  > 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Anne, 
in  consenting  to  the  cruel  degradation  of  so  ex- 
emplary a  woman,  that  naturally  lessens  ovs 
interest  in  her  future  career.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  will  of  her  late  husband 
bound  her  to  marry  none  but  the  King  of 
France;  and  that,  as  she  was  childless,  the 
Duchy  for  which  she  had  already  undergone  so 
much,  would  thus  have  departed  from  her 
father's  line.  We  are  willing  therefore  to  re- 
gard this  second  marriage  as,  like  the  first,  a 
State  necessity ;  and  only  in  the  hardship  of  the 
compulsion  forced  upon  Louis  in  his  early  We> 
can  we  find  any  palliation  of  his  heartlessness 
towards  Jeanne.  The  union  was  not  eminently 
prosperous,  nor  unimpeachably  happy.  Anne 
brought  her  husband  no  son ;  and  though  her 
daughters,  Claude  ind  Ben^e,  make  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  own  generation,  the  mother  knew 
it  not.    6he  died  at  thirty-seyen — sinoexdy  de- 
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^k^red  by  her  hlisband  and  her  eabjects.  Her 
fhneral  orator  specified  as  many  yirtues  in  her 
character  as  there  had  been  years  in  her  life. 
Her  hearty  enclosed  in  a  golden  case,  was  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  her  father,  and  her  body 
interred  beneath  a  gorgeous  monument  in  St. 
Denis.  The  empty  case  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  museums  of  Paris.  The  heart  was  *  *  violated 
by  a  sneering  mob,  and  the  body  cast,  among  a 
heap  of  equally  insulted  remains,  in  that  trench 
which  swsdlowed  up  the  Eoyalty  of  France." 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  biography  are 
much  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which  Miss 
Coatello  has  introduced  sketches  and  stories 
strictly  episodical,  but  of  more  avail  to  our 
imderstanding  of  the  times  and  peoples  with 
whom  Anne  had  to  do,  than  many  pages  of  most 
veracious  description ;  besides  being,  in  several 
cases,  of  that  exciting  quality  which  we  call 
romantic.  The  story  of  Landais — ^the  low-bom 
&TOurite  and  sagacious  minister  of  Duke  Francis ; 
oiemy  and  victim  of  the  Intimate  nobility — is 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  fw  too  long  even  for 
abstract ;  and  we  take  leave  of  a  charming  book 
by  transcribing  but  one  other. of  its  pages — that 
which  records  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen-elect 
set  aside  by  Charles'  union  with  Anne : — 

Maignerite,  even  at  the  early  age  at  which  this  afiront 
iras  put  upon  her,  was  very  witty ;  and,  being  one  day 
at  table  when  her  Maitre  d*Hotel  remarked  on  the  bad- 
ness of  the  wines  that  year,  owing  to  the  extreme  wetness 
of  the  season,  she  observed — **  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  it.  What  wonder  that  grapes  should  be  green 
mnd  unwholesome  this  year,  since  oaths  have  been  of  no 
ralae!" 

The  after  career  of  Marguerite  was  important  to 
Sarope,  and  very  interesting  as  regards  herself.  Her 
adventure  on  her  way  to  Spain,  to  be  married  to  the 
Infant,  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  When,  being  over- 
taken by  a  fnehtful  storm  with  little  hope  of  escape,  she 
ia  recorded  to  nave  written  he^  own  epitaph  and  attached 
it  to  her  dress,  in  allusion  to  her  being  twice  a  bride  and 
no  wife;  her  usual  humour  appears  even  at  such  a 
moment — 

^C*y  Aiflt  Margot,  la  gente  demoiselle. 
Qui  ha  deux  maria  et  s*7  monrat  pucelle.** 
£9caped  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  she  was  wrecked  in  Iiap- 
piiMM  on  shore;  her  husband,  the  Iniant,  dying  almost 
immediately.  After  thui,  she  was  married  to  the  young 
and  interesting  Philibert,  of  Savoy ;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  was  left  again  a  widow.  Her  coigugal  ten- 
<ienieaB  has  left  its  record  in  the  splendid  tomb  she 
ereoted  to  this  husband  at  Brou,  near  Bourg,  one  of  the 
XDoat  beautiful  of  those  tombs  for  which  the  age  was  so 
celebrated. 

She  died  at  Malines,  in  1580,  leaving  an  exalted  repu- 
tation, and  much  lamented  by  her  sulpects.  She  was  full 
of  Icsuming  and  accomplishments,  as  her  poet,  Lo  Mairc 
de  Beige,  shows  in  his  verses ;  and  it  is  told  of  hor,  that 
^srben  her  physicians  begged  her  not  to  study  so  hard,  she 
replied,  "  That  the  body  was  always  well,  if  the  mind 
I  attended  to."^ 


jT^  Poetical  JFarh  of  Rohert  Bloomfield,    A 
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X2XBBE  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  our 

jneeders  to  whom  the  works  of  Eobcrt  Bloomfield 


were  household  words  ia  the  days  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  a  never 
to  be  forgotten  service  in  leading  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature  through  a  poetic 
medium.  The  author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy," 
and  the  ^'Eural  Tales,"  though  possessing  no 
claim  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with  the  Ayrshire 
bard,  was  yet  a  true  brother  of  that  immortal 
son  of  song;  and  he  did  for  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  and  English  firesides  what  Bums 
did  for  his  countrymen.  He  translated  the 
language  of  inarticulate  things  into  intelligible 
and  musical,  if  homely  speech ;  he  found  **  ser- 
mons in  stones,"  and  set  them  to  melodious  ca- 
dences— "books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and 
transcribed  the  sweet  songs  they  murmured — 
and  "good  in  everything,"  because  it  wasn't 
in  him  to  find  anything  else.  Like  Bums,  too, 
he  did  much  to  lessen  and  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
that  divides  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  promote 
a  conmion  interest  by  the  assertion  of  a  common 
sympathy.  Mankind  were  not  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge his  merits  or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for 
the  boon  he  conferred  upon  them.  His  works- 
are  everywhere  read,  and  rarely  in  a  critical 
view ;  lus  faults,  which  are  all  short-comings 
venial  enough,  and  never  vices,  are  seldom  dis- 
cemed  by  the  class  whose  especial  property  he 
is,  and  dutifully  ignored  by  the  archons  of 
literature,  who  know  too  well  the  value  of  the 
sterling  metal  to  cavil  at  a  little  want  of  polish. 
This  edition  of  the  works  of  Bloomfield  is  a 
small  pet  quarto  of  a  pocketable  size,  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of 
a  couple  of  wood-cuts  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "unmitigated  rubbish,"  well  illus- 
trated. The  chief  claim  to  notice,  however, 
consists  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life  and 
Writings,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works. 
This  essay  is  a  striking  and  discriminating  piece 
of  biography  which  the  admirers  of  Bloomfield 
wiU  toow  how  to  value.  In  it  we  have  the  few 
events  of  the  poet's  Hfe  touchingly  detailed.  We 
are  told  how  the  fatherless  boy,  the  infant  weak- 
ling of  a  family  of  six,  was  brought  up  painfully 
by  his  widowed  mother,  who  could  afibrd  him 
but  three  months'  "  education"  at  an  academy — 
how,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  went  out  to 
labour  as  a  "  farmer's  boy" — ^how,  because  his 
\mmuscular  frame  was  unequal  to  the  work,  he 
left  the  farm  and  was  sent  to  "  brother  George" 
in  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  became  errand-boy  to  a  knot  of  cordwainers 
— how  he  picked  up  some  knowledge  and  a  little 
skill  in  the  use  of  words  by  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  the  workmen — how  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses  and  got  them  printed  in  the  poet's 
comer  of  a  magazine — how  he  was  not  allowed 
by  the  journeymen  to  continue  at  work  because 
he  had  no  inaentures — ^how  he  went  back  again 
to  the  harrow  and  the  clods,  and  kind  Mr. 
Austin  made  him  welcome — how  Mr.  Dundridge, 
a  lady's  shoemaker,  agreed  to  receive  him  ap- 
prentice— ^how  he  learned  to  make  ladies'  shoes 
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and  to  play  the  fldcQe— 4iow,  wbea  his  time  was 
oat,  he  sold  his  fiddle  and  got  a  wife,  and  set  to 
work  in  a  light  garret  to  earn  a  bed  of  his  own 
to  lie  upon — how  in  the  light  garret  he  composed 
the  "  Farmer's  Boy*'  while  hammering  away  at 
the  lapstone,  ''  actually  oonstruoting  two  whole 
books  without  committing  tiiem  to  paper" — how 
the  editor  of  the  *'  Mwithly  Mirror"  introduced 
him  to  Capel  Lofffc,  who  got  his  poem  published 
for  him,  and  by  its  sole  put  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  into  his  pocket — liow  Robert  now 
became  a  presperoas  man  and  a  celebrated,  and 
wrote  other  books,  and,  woe  to  him,  went  into 
the  book-trade,  and  came  out  a  bankrupt  and  a 
broken-spirited  man — ^how  afiOUction  came  upon 
Mm  and  crushed  his  timid  spirit  and  quivering 
frame,  imtil,  after  years  of  suffering,  he  "  de- 
painted  this  life,  aged  fifty-seven."  Such  is  the 
burden  of  Bloomtield's  simple  history.  It  is 
easily  enough  learned  by  heart,  and  it  is  worth 
remembering,  and  should  be  remembered  when 
we  face  the  wintry  blast  with  young  Giles,  or 
laugh  gleefully  at  l^e  quaint  humour  of  the 
rural  sketches. 

We  were  tempted  to  say  something  of  the 
character  of  Bloomfield ;  but  Mr.  Bands  has  said 
it  for  us,  and  said  it  so  well  that  we  are  spared 
any  further  trouble  than  that  of  transcribing 
from  its  pages.  Who  that  knows  Bloomfield 
well  will  not  agree  in  the  following  summary  of 
the  man? 

Thb  character  of  Bloomfield  was  exceptional,  or  rather, 
he  belonged  to  an  exceptional  class,  whoso  peculiarities  of 
moral  structure  are  not  often  made  conspicuous  by  gifts 
'  like  his.  It  b  not  merely  that  be  was  a  poet,  and  Imble 
to  the  weaknesses  and  sufTcrings  that  beset  the  poetip 
temperament.  That  may  be  said  of  Bums,  for  instance; 
and  yet  between  the  morale  of  the  two  men  there  is 
only  one  feature  of  resemblance,  that  of  indifference 
to  gainful  pursuits  for  their  own  sake.  It  might  be 
mad  of  Byron;  and  he,  like  Robert,  had  an  extrch 
4>rditiarilff  delioate  brain  and  nervous  system,  though 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  money,  extravagant  as  he  was. 
It  might  be  said  of  Campbell,  and  with  a  greater  ap- 
proximation to  a  likeness  in  difference;  for  Campbell 
was  a  shrinking,  timid  creature,  who  might  very  well 
have  lost  his  reason  without  surprising  any  one.  But 
all  these  mca  were  more  or  less  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 
They  had  all  of  them  insUncts  of  self-estimation,  of  self- 
protection,  of  retaliation,  of  acquisition,  of  circumspec- 
tion and  secresy;  in  sufficient  strength  to  place  them 
on  terms  of  partial  equality  with  the  brute  mass  of 
canning  and  selfishness  eveiy  man  must  encounter  in 
a  busy  life.  Bums,  in  particular,  was  a  self-esteeming, 
stiff-necked  man;  and  Byron  could  turn  like  a  wild 
beast  upon  any  who  wronged  him — and  upon  some 
who  did  not.  But  Bloomfield  was  not  only  as  destitute 
x>f  the  protective  and  aggressive  instincts  we  have  men- 
tioned as  any  being  could  well  be,  and  yet  retain  the 
general  description  of  manhood ;  but  he  was  endowed 
with  a  disposition  whose  spontaneous  outflow  of  good- 
ness and  love  made  the  absence  of  anything  like  body- 
guard, warder  or  garrison,  doubly  hazardous.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  literally  nothing  of  his  own 
sufferings,  or  of  his  own  kind  actions,  and  everything  of 
what  others  endured,  and  what  they  did  for  him.  In 
all  he  has  Mrritten  there  is  nothing  like  a  complaint — 
t^ero  is  nothing  like  a  boast — there  is  nothing  like  a 
sarcasm — there  is  absolutely  no  burst  of  indignation,  and 
no  expres&ion  of  pure-hearted  displeasure  which  does  not  I 
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tears  of  pity.  j 

Those  whoaie  bei^tequainted  withBkMnaieli 
will  eoncur  in  this  estimation  of  his  dianute. 
It  is  possible  that  some  who  haye  feomed  thar 
taste  on  more  classical  models  will  demsr  t» 
Mr.  Band's  verdict  in  r^ard  to  his  poetied 
powers  and  his  deserved  poetical  staading.  Bat 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Hie  paaegynct  hen 
bestowed  on  the  shoemak^  poet  tee  no  greats 
than  he  justly  merited.  We  have  seea  it  ai;gQed 
that  Bloomfidd  owed  the  diief  part  of  his  sojooess 
and  his  popularity  to  the  happy  ch<Mee  of  hit 
subjects ;  as,  though  that  were  a  thing  of  acci- 
dent, or,  being  so,  were  a  justifiaUe  grouid  of 
detraction.  If  we  are  to  jadge  in  anch  a  qarii^ 
we  may  proceed  to  eject  the  best  writers  of  eveiy 
ago  from  the  position  they  have  won  by  their 
best  efforts,  and  accord  them  only  that  whieh 
they  might  have  attained  by  attempting  things 
for  which  Ihey  were  disqualified.  We  an  not 
disposed  to  adjudicate  alter  this  manner,*  with 
his  present  biographer  we  also  will  say — 

Odr  verdict  upon  Robert  Bloomfield  is,  that  be  waa  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  who  lacked  the  fiery  and  locinva 
elements  which  were  neccssiiy  to  obtain  for  him,  t»  km 
position,  the  proper  training  for  his  art,  and  the  hoUIne» 
and  self-esteem  which  might  have  enabled  lum  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  g^ftj.  We  would  speak  of  bim,  and 
have  his  memory  dierished,  with  reverential  apprecktaan, 
as  a  true  poet,  and  not  as  a  dioe-making  clown  who  wrota 
decent  rhymes,  and  was  caressed  into  a  brief  odehiity  bf 
a  "  MsDcenas  of  cobblers." 


The  Zondon  QuarUrly  Itmeio.     No.  YII. 
London :  Walton  and  Maberly.    1855. 

Among  the  seven  articles  which  form  the  can- 
tents  of  the  new  number  of  the  *^  LoBdw 
Quarterly,''    there   is    not   one    that    is    not 
creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the  character  <^ 
the  Keview.     We  may  point  attention  partica- 
larly  to  the  vivid  sketdi  of  Addison's  life — to 
the  paper  on  British  Costame,  remazkable  noit 
only  for  good  plain  common-sense  neaUy  ex- 
pressed, but  for  some  pertinent  strictures  on 
dress,  which  appear  to  us  to  set  forth  the  troe 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  which  we  ahoold 
much  Uke  to  see  carried  out  in  individual  pno- 
tice.     The  most  readable  article,  however,  andU 
there  is  no  risk  in  declaring,  the  one  which  wiU 
be  most  generally  read,  is  that   on  Popular 
Criticism,  for  which  Greorge  Gilfillan  has  for- 
nished  the  text.     In  it  the  magniloquoit  <aitic 
of  Dundee  is  criticised  in  his  turn — is  judged 
as  well  by  the  recognised  canons  as  by  Hie 
standard  he  has  chosen  to  adopt  in  judging  of 
others — and,    measured    by  either,    is    found 
miserably  wanting.    We  were  perfectly  awaxe 
of  Qilfillan's  vices  of  composition — of  his  pnexile 
choice  of  aU  the  biggest  words  in  the  language, 
and  his  disdain  of  the  best — of  his  flatul^t 
phraseology  which  renders  the  reading  of  one  oC 
his  papers  after  supper  as  certainly  produoU^Fe 
of  nightmare  as  would  be  the  swallowinQ^  ct  m 
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of  powMb  ef  fOB/A  4«mpliag»*^f  hb 
itf-fetched  and  miss-the-ouffk  metaphors — and 
of  his  «iedc  aelf-OBserCum  whidi  oharaoterised 
hini»  the  mooUaodest  man  north  of  the  Tweed : 
all  this  we  knew  quite  ^w«U,  but  certainly  never 
dieamed  that  the  great  ariitsr«h  of  criticism, 
and  foster-father  of  forty  thousand  poets,  had 
oommitted  himself  by  the  p^^tration  of  so 
much  i^eposterous  and  pomcious  nonsense  as 
the  oritic  of  the  new  Quarterly  quotes  from  his 
writings.  Here  it  is,  however,  in  black  and 
wfaite---and  GilfiUan  and  his  admires  must 
makB  the  best  of  it  they  can.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  for  judgm^it  upon  a 
writer  from  detached  extracts  from  works  which 
all  the  world  knows  must  have  been  hastily 
written.  But  the  offender  has  provoked  this 
measure  in  himself  setting  the  example,  and 
most  put  up  with  the  e<msequenees.  The  paper 
^ondudes  with  a  summary  of  Gilfillan's  demerits 
in  the  following  words :  "  He  has  in  truth  no 
single  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  critic, 
either  of  saca^ed  or  profane  literature ;  and,  in 
awnming  the  <me  a^er  the  other,  he  has  only 
added  presumption  to  incompetence,  and  irre- 
verence to  presumption.' '  This  is  hard  measure ; 
harder,  we  think,  than  is  deserved — ^but  not  so 
hard  as  GilfiUan  has  himself  meted  out  to  men 
whmn,  had  he  possessed  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
intellectual  stature,  he  would  have  regarded  with 
submissive  and  reverent  admiration. 

The  Paper  on  Uie  War  with  Eussia,  as  it  is  the 
l<»^e8t,  so  is  it  the  most  elaborate  and  complete. 
If  it  were  printed  in  a  small  shilling  volume, 
it  would  circulate  rapidly,  and  would  supply 
to  thousands  that  information  which  they  want, 
.and  those  grounds  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
xeAection  upon  the  events  of  the  pres^at  great 
^rins  which  the  people  want  no  less,  and  which 
it  would  do  them  good  to  have.  We  have  read 
the  narrative  with  much  interest.  Had  we  space, 
we  should  quote  the  spirited  accounts  of  the  great 
battles,  which,  if  thc^  have  done  nothing  else, 
hare  asserted  the  inherent  valour  of  the  British 
man,  and  shown  that  though  corruption  and 
rootone  at  home  and  imbecility  abroad  have 
done  their  worst,  the  old-fashioned  bravery  has 
jMi  ^laeayed.  Let  us  commend  this  article  espe- 
cially to  our  readers. 


Jtbclean'8  Sacred  Jfutic.  Arranged  for  Four 
Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano-forte  Accompani- 
naent.  London :  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.  1854. 

2w  we  wanted  any  evidence  to  show  how  diffi- 
^oolt  it  is  to  compose  a  good  psalm  tune,  we 
jau£^t  gather  it  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
^Sexe  are  above  two  hundred  pieces  of  music  set 
-fto  pious  verses,  harmonised  by  men  familiar  with 
.tf90i»nterpoint  and  with  the  requirements  of 
»iilar  psalmody, — and  there  is  no  risk  in  pro- 
tbat  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  will 
th«ir  way  into  our  ohapols  and  churches  or 


into  tiie  aenories  -of  ike  ciottth-going  people. 
The  truth  is,  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of 
ihem,  that  they  are  no^  music ;  the^  would  pass 
muster  creditably  enough  as  exercises  in  tho- 
rough bass ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  first-form 
verses,  which  though  correct  in  quantity  and 
free  from  absolute  nonsense,  are  not  poetry, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  thought  and 
imagination  which  would  make  them  music.  A 
musical  phrase  may  be  as  common-place  and  un- 
meaning as  a  doggrel  rhyme,  and  there  arc  a 
thousand  such  phrases  in  these  compositions — 
due  all  of  them  to  the  melodist,  and  not  to  the 
harmonists  who  have  made  the  accompaniments. 
We  would  not  include  all  of  them,  however,*  in 
this  censure.  Kow  and  then  there  is  a  gleam 
of  thought  and  fancy  in  the  dry  desert  of  com- 
mon-place, and  such  oases  occur  generally  when 
the  author  writes  in  ihe  minor  key.  The  best 
tune  in  the  whole  collection  is  entitled 
"  Maclean's,"  at  page  38,  and  might  worthily 
replace  some  of  the  growling  ditties  which  it  is 
thought  appropriate  to  sing  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  but  for  this  one  decent  melody  we  might 
point  to  a  pile  of  rubbish — such  impertinencies 
as  "  Admonition,"  page  50 — such  puerilities  as 
"  Kindness,"  page  80— or  such  common-place  as 
"Damascus,"  page  140.  We  regret  tiiat  the 
passable  melodies  which  should  redeem  this 
work  from  the  condemnation  here  bestowed  are 
all  too  few  to  justify  us  in  warmly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public.  The  work  has  been  litho- 
graphed, instead  of  engraved,  and  upon  the  whole 
is  exceedingly  ill  done.  Some  of  the  pages  are 
tolerable,  wiiile  others  exhibit  the  notes  in  huge 
blots  with  spider  legs  growing  out  of  the  middle 
of  their  heads,  and  a  mile  too  long — having  evi- 
dently been  put  on  the  stone  by  a  hand  ignorant 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  music. 


Sir  Jasper  Carew,  his   Life  and  Experiences. 
London:  T.  Hodgson.     1855. 

This  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  series 
of  the  "  Parlour  Library,"  abounds  with  incident 
and  adventure,  and  the  characteristic  experiences 
of  a  somewhat  vx^abond  life.  The  narrative, 
though  extending  through  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  close  print,  is  ever  vivid  and  graphic. 
The  matter-of-lact  reader  may  be  led  to  suspect 
at  times  that  the  author  presumes  a  little  too 
much  upon  his  credulity,  and  tlat  the  marvellous 
"  experiences"  herein  set  forth  have  less  founda- 
ticm  in  fact  than  even  the  average  of  autobiogra- 
phies; but  he  who  reads  for  amusement  and 
excitement  will  find  no  lack  of  cither  of  these 
stimulants,  and  will  find  the  pages  glide  rapidly 
through  his  fingers.  The  writer's  powers  of  de- 
scription are  of  a  high  order,  and  no  less  a  com<« 
pliment  is  due  to  his  faculties  of  observation. 
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UtESlTUBE. 


Poenu.     By  Bessie  Batkeb  Pabkes.    Second  The  Vbieei  of  the  Seven  Thunders.    JmAsh 


Edition.     London:  J.  Chapman.     1855. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Poems  of  Miss  Parkes  in 
a  Second  Edition,  and  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  many  more  editions  yet.  They  have  the 
ring  of  the  trae  metal — ^they  are  not  only  mu- 
sical utterances/ the  vehicles  of  natural  sentiment 
merely,  but  they  give  noble  expression  to  noble 
thoughts,  and  a  brave  and  wholesome  philosophy. 
"We  read  them  with  a  deeper  feeling  tiian  that  of 
pleasure  merely.  They  rekindle  the  old  hopes, 
awaken  the  old  and  good  resolves,  and  breathe  a 
spirit  at  once  of  action  and  fortitude,  and  at 
times  of  playful  and  manly  cheerfulness  which 
renews  our  youth.  This  neat  and  goodly  volume 
contains  some  important  and  exquisite  additions, 
and  comprises,  we  presume,  the  whole  of  her 
published  works.  Bessie  is  a  painter  as  well  as 
a  true  poet,  and  may  sing  **Io  anche^^  in  either 
character.     It  is  thus  she  sings  of  Art : — 

O  world  of  Art !  O  Shrine 

Wherein  we  treasore  all  we  hold  diTinc, 

How  art  then  blest ! 

Whoso  is  weary  in  thia  world  of  care. 

Finds  in  thy  presence  a  perpetual  prayer 

And  patient  rest ; 

Finds  a  remainder  of  those  things  which  bide 

When  we  and  all  our  phantasms  drop  aside 

Into  the  f^lf  of  death,  a  hope  sublime, 

A  realm  unfading  set  apart  from  time. 

Did  the  great  heart  of  Fwth  itself  decay. 

Were  Cross  and  Clmrch  and  Altar  swept  away, 

Thou  from  thy  treasury  could'«t  chat  faith  restore. 

And  light  the  lamp  of  Sacrifice  once  more. 

O  thou  fiftir  world  of  Art ! 

From  whence  my  soul  would  never  fein  depart. 

But  dwell  up  there  and  be 

Numbered  among  that  goodly  company, 

No  tint  of  whose  bright  freshness  can  decay, 

Kor  any  silver  utterance  die  away. 

There  lives  whatever  in  past  times  befell. 

There  all  that  Sagas  or  that  Epics  tell. 

All  the  great  deeds  that  thrill  a  nation's  heart 

Live,  bright  and  deathless,  in  the  world  of  Art ! 

All  beauty  ever  dreamt,  all  fiiith,  all  hope. 

Hath  there  a  glorious  scope ; 

All  of  heroic,  exquisite  or  splendid, — 

There  Baphaelle  walks  a  kmg  with  all  his  peers 

attended; 
There  the  grand  Sibyls  sit,  in  whose  dark  eyes 
Creation's  tinredeemM  promise  lies. 
And  thunderous  prophets  of  gigantic  mould 
WaU  us  degenerate  from  the  days  of  old. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  more — 
for  the  ballad  on  the  "  Death  of  Evan  Lloyd"— 

for  "  The  Moors"— for  the  "  Three  Sketches  for   _ », ^ ^ ,^^-.    . 

Pictures,"  and  for  many  other  fine  poems  which  an  incidental  allusion  to  some  of  its  simplest  and 


W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 
Cbiitcs  may  surely  teach  by  example  as  v^  as 
practice ;  and  if  reviewers  conscientiously  ab- 
stained from  tl>e  notice  of  books  professing  to 
reveal  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John,  it  might  teach 
a  lesson  of  modesty.  This  latest  specimen  of 
Apocalyptic  literature  is  the  most  harmless  wb 
remember  to  have  seen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  We  transcribe  the  super- 
scription of  the  book, — and  if  any  of  our  readers 
think  they  are  of  the  "Intelligences"  ad- 
dressed, or  are  likely  to  profit  by  a  oommuni- 
cation  written  throughout  in  the  style  of  the 
opening  paragraphs,  we  commend  them  to  tiie 
Seven  Thunders : — 

Co  tlje  ifttwnan  Jamilg,  of  every  Clime,  Nitwn, 
Kindred,   and    Tongue,  now  located  npon, 
and  scattered   over,  ihis  Orb,  who,  ihroagh 
the  Eternal   and    vital  efflaxion  of  the  one 
Immutable  Law  of  all  Being,  have  now  be- 
come the  heirs  in  possession  of  the  Highest 
Kingdom  of  Terrestrial  Form;  and  Cfl  thoK 
Holy  and  Incarnate  Intelligences,  tS^  Cipnci) 
Snirauhle,  now  scattered  and  sown  wuhin  soch 
Form,  who,  through  the  operation  of  the  same 
Immutable  Law  of  Being,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  entombment  within,  and  holding  po«ei- 
sion   of,  the  Flower  of  the   Human  Family, 
have  now    become   the   heirs  in  imraedlite 
reversion  of  the  Highest  Kingdom  of  Celes- 
tial Form: 
THIS  EPISTLE  is  inscribed  and  presented  for  iheir 
high   consideration,   instruction,  comfort,  and  sappwt, 
preparatory  to,  and  pending   the  final  consummttioD 
of,  the  travail  and  birth  of  the  latter  kingdom,  sod  lie 
perfect  fulfilment  of  its  usual  and  ordained  deliTennoe 
out  of,  and  relative  severance  from,  the  corporeal  bonds 
and  associations  of  the  former.    The  Alpha  and  Omegft 
whereof  are  at  this  time  more  fully  opened,  and  (»r- 
poreally  manifested  and  brought  to  light  throogb  ^ 
perfect  fulness  of  those  inductive  evidences  which  m 
orb,  as  a  concentrated  epitome  and  record  of  the  jw 
testimony  of  Being  proper,  contains  and  reveals  of  thoic 
diverse  and  mediatorial  relations  which,  in  their  ag- 
gregate and  ultimate,  constitute,  by  the  strictest  aaw^ 
and  induction,  the  only  revelatiofi  of  the  one,  perfect, 
Holy  Law  and  Temple  of  Infinite  Being  proper. 


The  Pastoral  Office  and  the  MiUenniiWL  ABeply 
to  Dr.  King's  "  Ruling  Eldership ;"  including 
another  Version  of  the  Coming  Struggle.  By 
an  Old  Presbyter.  London :  Houlston  m 
Stoneman.  Edinburgh :  T.  Grant. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  "  Seven  Thunders"  in 
this  book,  and  nothing  of  the  Apocalypse,  beyond 


our  readers  would  be  glad  to  peruse.  Let  us 
call  attention  especially  to  "  The  Ballad  of  the 
King's  Daughter."  ITiat  we  would  transcribe 
at  once  were  it  not  that  it  must  be  already 
known  to  most  lovers  of  genuine  poetry — ^to  all 
indeed  who  are  listening  for  the  solemn-sounding 
strains  which,  few  and  far  between,  reach  us 
from  the  realm  of  song. 


most  beautiful  allusions.  The  "  Old  Presbyter 
we  very  much  suspect  to  be  identical  with  a 
"  Citizen  of  Edinbui^h," — ^than  whose  cam-^^ 
and  currency  pamphlets  few  have  been  more  in- 
fluential, and  none  deserve  wider  attentioiL  He 
is  at  any  rate  one  of  those  too  choice  spints, 
with  whom  democracy  is  a  religion,  and  the 
Church  a  Commonwealth.  His  notion  of  the 
pastoral  office  is,  that  it  is  naught— that  tiic 
elders  should  rule,  the  deacons  serve,  and  the 
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Gliixroh  teach  itself;  and  this  siiuple  view  of 
the  Christiaii  pc^ty  he:  connects  with  the 
millennial  idea  hy  an  intense  faith  in  the  con- 
Yorting  efficacy  of  a  Church  so  constituted.  He 
defends  his  belief  and  hope  with  a  fair  amount  of 
scriptural  learning,  great  shrewdness,  and  in- 
yariable  good  temper,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  dainty  in  his  choice  of. epithets.  We 
particularly  like  his  abstinence  fi*om  those 
appeals  to  devotional  feeling  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  of  controyersial  writing 
obecore  the  question  at  issue,  and  inflame  the  pre- 
judices that  should  be  silent  while  the  under- 
standing is  at  the  work  of  judgment.  Many  of 
bis  allusions,  eamare  to  English  readers,  will  be 
highly  relished  by  brother  Scots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FrasM^B  Magazine  for  April  presents  a  bill  of 
fare  £ur  above  the  average.  The  Oxford  Essays 
aro  handled  in  a  learned  spirit;  there  is  an 
intoresting  story  of  Ninian  Holdfast — a  well- 
timed  paper  on  Military  Hospitals — a  fine  Poem 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  an  excellent  conclud- 
ing article,  full  of  home  truths  and  a  cool 
cutting  kind  of  satire,  on  the  War  Committee, 
the  ICnistry,  and  the  Conference,  in  which  the 
writer  condudes  by  turning  the  tables  on  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  deprecating  the 
Divine  wrath  in  misfortunes  brought  upon  our- 
Belves  by  our  own  wilful  neglect — a  retort,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  Binney 
in  his  fast-day  sermon.  "Hinchbrook"  in- 
creases in  interest  and  in  complexity ;  two  new 
characters  are  introduced,  a  Mr.  Ardour,  who 
reminds  us  of  Warrington  in  Thackeray's  Pen- 
dennis,  and  a  Mrs.  Bembridge,  who  is  but  a 
mitigated  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  sobriety  and  other 
virtues  on  her  side. — The  Present  Crisis;  by 
Kev.  T.  K.  Birks,  M.A.  (London:  Partridge 
and  Oakey)  is  a  neat  littie  volume  setting  fortii 
the  operation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
<x>ncentrating  religious  influence  for  the  ^- 
therance  of  Christian  union  and  missionary 
enterprise. — Chronicles  of  Wblferfs  Roost ^  and 
ixther  Papers,  by  Washington  Ii^ving  (Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.),  is  a  handsome  edi- 
tion, published  at  a  shilling,  of  a  work  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  aD.  lovers  of  quaint  and  real  hitti^our. 
— Pobin  Rood  and  other  Poems,  by  John  R.  Wise 
(London :  Lacy),  is  a  five-act  play  founded  on  an 
older  drama  on  the  same  subject  by  Anthony 
ICunday.  We  have  not  read  it.  Happening 
to  glance  first  at  the  **  other  Poems,"  our  eye 
fell  on  the  following  verse : 

And  when  they  meet,  'tis  not  the  words 

A  oommon  being  ntters, 
For  in  each  other's  face  their  looks 
Are  love*B  interpreters. 

That  verse  did  our.  business  for  us  as  completely 
as  would  a  clothryard  shaft  £rom  Robin  Hood 


himself  dean  through  the  midriff.  We  are  a 
gone  critic — carry  us  out,  and  bury  us  decentiy 
in  the  greenwood,  where  the  wild  birds  sing  and 
not  the  '*  metre  baUad-mongers." — Potichomania 
Vabe,  par  P.  E,  Van  Noordm  (London :  Dean 
and  Son),  is  a  pleasing,  but  rather  a  fantastical 
than  original  composition  for  the  piano-forte. 
The  harmony  is  good,  and  in  some  places  strik- 
ing, but  the  melody  is  hardly  discoverable  in 
some  parts,  and  where  it  is  most  marked  is 
least  original.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
being  easy  to  average  performers,  and  has  a 
rather  bnlliant  effect  if  well  played. — The 
Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  l^o,  XIX.  (London :  E.  Layton), 
testifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  applied  to  the  solving  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  business  of  Assur- 
ance. This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  organ 
of  the  first  actuaries  of  the  day;  and  no  man 
interested  in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  and 
whose  education  will  help  him  to  a  dear  under- 
standing of  its  contents,  should  be  without  it. — 
A  Few  Reasons  for  the  Immediate  Re-consideration 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 ;  by  H.  Stans- 
field,  Esq.  (London:  Wilson),  is  a  pamphlet 
professing  to  advocate  a  free  trade  in  a  sound 
currency.  The  author  would  abrogate  aU  re- 
strictions on  the  quantity  of  5/.  notes  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bank ;  he  would  deprive  the  Bank  of  the 
monopoly  it  possesses  of  the  circulation  within 
sixty-five  miles  round  London — and  would  grant 
to  the  Bank  the  power  of  issuing  one-pound  notes 
in  lieu  of  sovereigns,  on  depositing  one-third  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  convertibility  of  the  remain- 
der, and  paying  to  Government  interest  at  4 
per  cent.  He  would  unite  the  Issue  and  Banking 
departments ;  and  would  have  the  bank-note  a 
legal  tender  even  though  the  Bank  ceased  to  pay 
in  gold.  To  us  the  plan  wears  an  ominous  look ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  the  *'  Explanatory  Dia- 
logue" explains  it  all  satisfactorily.  Still,  the 
subject  is  too  serious  to  be  pooh-poohed.  The 
diagram  here  given  tells,  vnth  its  red  and  black 
lines,  an  awfiil  and  ruinous  story,  and  is  enough 
to  convince  any  man  of  business,  that  whether 
Mr.  Stansfield's  plan  be  the  right  one  or  no,  some 
scheme  or  other  is  imperatively  called  for  to  pre- 
vent the  abnormal  changes  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  which  we  are  all  liable  imder  the  present 
system. — Corsica,  in  its  Picturesque,  Social,  and 
Historical  Aspects,  By  F.  Gr^orovius.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans.)  This  is  a  new  translation, 
forming  three  shilling niraibers  of  the  "  Traveller's 
Library,"  of  a  work  which  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  last  month.  The  translation  is  by  B.  Mar- 
tineau,  M.A.,  and  is  admirably  done.— J5r«Yw/* 
Mines  Considered  as  a  Means  of  Investment.  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  J.  H.  Murchison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
(London :  Mann.)  The  author  of  this  book  is 
the  advocate  of  mining  speculation,  and  he 
professes  to  render  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  mining  to  «J1  parties  concerned.  We 
have  looked  into  the  book  in  vain  for  any  infor^ 
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iHdoh  rnined  theff  shar^olders — ^it  is  the  snimy 
side  of  the  pietare  only  which  Mr.  Murchison 
eshibitSy  leaving  his  readers  to  find  out  the  dark 
shadows  for  themselves.  This  is  not  fkir.  A 
work  prjofessing  to  give  information  on  mining 
is  honnd  to  state  the  whole  truth.  In  default  of 
snch  candour  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is 
^oqnent  only  on  the  great  gains  whioh  have 
been  got  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  we  will  take 
tiie  liberty  to  remind  our  readers  that,  taken  in 
the  lump,  the  Cornish  mines  do  not  pay  their 
working  expenses — that  more  hard  cash  is  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  every  year  than  is  got  out  in 
the  shape  of  convertible  ore.  Let  every  man  who 
dabbles  in  mining  shares  understand  this — and 
he  will  see,  if  not  quite  blind,  that  he  is  gam- 
bling and  not  trading,  with  the  capital  he  invests 
in  Uiem.  If,  with  his  eyes  open,  he  is  deter* 
mined  to  gamble,  Mr.  Murchison,  who  is  '*  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  mining  enterprise," 
will  show  him  how  to  set  about  it.  We  wish, 
with  tiie  author  of  this  book,  that  "British 
Mines  may  take  their  proper  position  among  the 
investments  of  the  day" — with  a  remarkable 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  that 
position  should  be. — JSxmreisei  tn  Arithmetie^ 
9ff$t0maUeaUy  ammffad,  &c.  By  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenfield,  M.A.  (London:  Longmans.)  This  is 
a  valuable  little  book  to  the  private  tutor  or 
teacher  of  a  class.  The  exercises  are  abundant 
and  extremely  well  considered.  The  volume 
would  be  all  the  better,  however,  for  the  addition 
of  rules  and  an  explanatory  text,  without  which 
it  is  of  no  use  to  a  solitary  student  who  seeks  to 
ieaeh  himself. — The  Aisociationy  or  Young 
Men's  Magazine  (Glasgow:  Slack),  is  a  new 
serial  containing  some  brief,  we^-considered 
essays  on  subjects  practically  interesting  to 
young  men,  and  a  rare  piece  of  biography  of 
Samuel  Congalton,  the  ha*o  of  Dirleton  Green. 
— Nin$  Day^  MediMims  on  the  AhuMs  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
«f  Alexander  Borgia  (London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  1854),  is  an  exposure  in  a  rather  dry 
and  humorous  vein  of  the  nnmorous  enormities 
which  render  the  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  revolting  to  sincerity,  honesty,  and  com" 
mxm-^eenBe.'-TkeJformon'e  Own  Book;  or  Mor- 
monism  tried  by  its  own  Standards — ^Reason  and 
Scripture.  By  T.  W.  P.  Taylder.  (London: 
Ptotridge  and  Oakey.)  Admittmg,  ythxX  yet 
seems  to  us  very  donbtM,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  oppose  serious  reasoning  to  the  rubbish  and 
beastiiness  of  Mormonism,  this  book  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  whioh  it  is 
written.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  London  City 
Mission,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  puts  into  their  mouths  arguments 
against  the  doctrines  of  Joe  Smith  and  his  whore- 
inaking  and  whoremongering  tribe.  If  braying 
ftfo<^  in  a  mcntar  ^^tnML  moka  a  wise  man  of 
him,  Mr.  Taylder  is  tho  f«ry  penon  to  eflbofe  the 
twBMtfottiiattMi*  feroar  owh  part,  im  hmrt  m 


expeetstion  of  any  saob  rssutt  frbrntitsiUaiof 
process.'  The  BeamHea  of  Fatmf  Ftm  (London: 
knight  and  Son)  are  oolleoted  into  a  nsst  little 
volume,  introduced  by  a  oritioism  of  renaibfafe 
discretion  and  good  taste.    We  confeas,  we  did 
not  think  so  many  really  good  things  could  km 
been    saved    from    the    goose-down  flight  of 
Fanny*s  Leaves.    But  whether  die  be  hoydenor 
vixen — or  worse,  the  affectation  of  either,— 
there  is  in  what  ^e  says  enough  of  nstoie,  and 
of  the  proof  of  suffering,  to  win  a  momeatMry 
attention  and  a  kindly  feeling.    We  hive,  b^ 
sides,  none  of  the  fear  expressed  by  some  o(  oor 
critics,  for  her  influence  on  our  ^^lieh  miod. 
The  men  on  this  side  the  water  don't  liko  to  be 
quizzed  so  abominably,  and  the  women  are  en- 
titled to  a  reaction  from  Mrs.  Ellis.— 7ii«  Tm 
Garden :  a  Manual  for  the  Management  of  City 
and  Suburban   Gardens.     By  Shirley  HibbenL 
(London:    Groombridge.)     "Just  look  there, 
Sir !"  said  a  West-end  physician  the  otto  day, 
pointing  his  friend's  attention  to  an  enchwue 
hardly  larger  than  the  room  they  stood  is;  ^'I 
call  that  a  very  respectable  gardm  for  a  kndoo 
square."    Poor  doctor!  If  his  patients  thrived 
no  better  than  his  plants,  their  feeswonldbe 
given  in  vain .  But  now  that  the  smoke  nuiaonce  is 
in  course  of  abatement,  every  house  shoaldbsfa 
its  garden,  even  if  on  the  roof.    Mr.  Hibbod 
teaches  how  to  conjure  flower-beds  oat  of  the 
window-sill  and  the  back-yard  pavement,  j«ttf 
Soyer  teaches  the  conjuration  of  a  deiicie© 
dinner  from  bones  and  nettles.   With  thehearti- 
noes  of  one  who  delights  in  horns-grown  celwy 
and  carnations,  he  goes  over  the  wh<Ae  pwoMi 
necessary    to    those    and  analagous  pfodactii 
rather  showing  you  how  to  do  it,  than  imknictr 
ing  you  in  its  technicalities;   and  supplemeating 
his  details  with  a  copious  dassifioation.— Wi 
Chwrch  of  EngUmd  Quarterly  (London:  Pl^ 
tridge  and  Oakey)  gives  us  an  agreeable  soipnat 
by  the  heartinee^s  even  vehemence,  of  its  speedi 
on  the  morale  and  management  of  the  wtf' 
With  a  piercing  eye  and  relentlesi  hand  th* 
writer  goes  through  the  history  of  the  caaapsigBr 
detecting,  and  not  concealing,  evidences  of  Atf* 
trian  complieity  witii  the  Czar,  and  of  Westei 
complicity  with  Austria.     In  tiie  S«nnnaiy« 
"  Facts  and  Progress"  we  do  not,  of  course,  fiw 
a  uniformly  liberal  strain,  but  a  truly  philaa- 
thropic  bias.      The  non-politioal  artidisa  tf* 
agreeably  varied.    Astro-Theology,  Britiih  Bat- 
terflies^  Modem  iBsthetics,  and  the  ^^^"^^^ 
Antiquaries,  are  their  topics ;  and  the  ijB^aitoB^ 
is  animated,  sometimes  brilliant. 
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n^  fisport  read  before  the  members  of  this  Society  at 
IMr  annual  meeting  in  March  last^  was  to  the  following 


**  The  Direetort  fasrv  now,  for  the  first  thne  rince  the 

artiMishintnt  of  the  Societyy  to  hiy  before  the  members  a 

tUttmaaat  of  tho  annual  bimness  effected  during  the  ex- 

cifeemeot  of  »  period  of  European  war,  combined  with 

Imnmkt^  tfomtion  and  ^^t  dullness   in    commercial 

aAnn.     It  is  very  gratifymg  to  them  to  bo  able  to  state 

thai  the  mmber  of  policies  passed  during  the  year  is  774^ 

I  mw'swtiiig  a  eapitil  sum  of  808,415/!. ;  the  correspond 

iiig  flnoont  of  annual  premiums  being  10,798/.  Is.  3d., 

odasire  of  9,478/.  lis.  2d.  single  payments  received  for 

— noltiai  and  Kfe  anorances.    Adding  to  the  above  sum 

«f  806,415^,  the  amount  of  additkms  deokred  at  the  last 

lOTWligfttioD,  119^588/.  7s.  9d.,  tlie  amount  is  427,998/. 

lAk  M. ;  and  the  net  addition  to  the  total  sums  assured, 

drfutting  aU  policies  and  additions  emerged,  surrendered, 

ibr«nt6d,and  not  taken  up,  is  815,898/.  Os.  lOd.;  and 

41m  aei  merease  of  premhims,  6,742/.  16s.  4d.     The 

mmtmnk  of  the  capital  sums  assured  is  now  upwards  of 

%Ji/9QfiOOL%    the   amount   of  premhrnn    upwards   of 

WdfiOM.  i  thaamraa)  hicome,  100,000/.;  and  the  Funds 

nlmwn  460,0001.  soljeet  to  deduction  of  daims,  by  death, 

mot  j4it  pidd. 

"  The  annmnt  of  claims  during  the  year  1854,  including 

j»Uttions,  has  b^«n  82,358/.  17s.  8d.,  being  at  the  rate  of 

» 1|  per  cent,  on  the  sums  assured,  or  1/.  out  of  ^5/. 

» deaths  for  the  year  are  58,  while  in  the  preceding  year 

were  59^  but  tbo  amount  of  chiiins  for  1854,  is  con- 

u    The  attention  of  the  Directors  iMving 

[  drawn  to  the  great  desire  of  the  public  for  a  liberal 

,  throwing  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  accruing  to  a 

J  fai  redaatiou  of  the  aimual  premiums,  a  table  has 

f  framed  on  the  assumption  of  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of 

'M4t  P^  ceti^    Unfder  this  table  the  policy  is  subject  to 

V  or  Inerease,  aoeonling  as  the  real  rate  in  future 

ff  thil  abort  or  exeeed  that  rate.    A  party  adopting 

I  tftble,  and  paying  under  it  premium  for  100/.  as  by 

ordinary  table,  would  at  age  20  assure  about  50/. 

,  at  age  30  about  40/.  more,  at  age  40  about  83/. 

If  this  table  had  been  constructed  on  the  footing 

\  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent,  the  rate  dedarvd  at 

^iavotSgation^  Uie  inere«»«Mld  Imvo  tab  abovl  % 


sixth  more.  To  the '  minimum  premiums,*  beginning  at 
the  commencement  of  a  policy,  a  table  has  been  also 
added  of  reduced  premiums  commencing  with  the  sixth. 

"  While  the  Directors  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  securing 
at  once. as  large  an  amount  as  possible  for  such  annual 
payment  as  they  can  afford  during  life,  the  general  com- 
mittee of  management  have,  upon  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Manager,  adopted  a  very  important  redoctkm 
in  the  short  period  rat^  at  the  higher  ages,  jn  the- 
case  of  the  younger  ages  they  have  not  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  reduce  them,  and  have  retained  the  former  pre- 
miums, though  they  are  higher  than  those  of  some  other 
respectable  offices ;  but  being  satisfied  tlut  the  rates  fbr 
the  higher  agfcs  are  totally  disproportionate  to  those  for 
the  younger  agos,  they  have  been  modified,  in  acconlance 
with  this  view,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  reduced  rat  s  at  the  higher  ages  will 
be  found  lower— in  many  cases  considerably  lower  — 
than  those  of  other  offices.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that  the  rate  for  one  year  at  age  46  is  1/.  8s.  7d.,  and  for 
7  years  1/.  9s.  61. ;  and  at  age  60  for  one  year  3/.  4s. 
and  for  7  years  3/.  158. 

"The  Directors  trust  that  the  public  will  perceive,  in 
the  new  tables  referred  to,  an  evidence  of  the  continued 
desire  of  the  Society  to  adopt  any  safe  and  well-con- 
sidered  suggestion,  calculated  to  diminish  the  cost  or  in- 
crease the  advantages  of  the  system  of  life  insurance.*' 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Edinond  seconded  the  motkm.  The  usual 
business  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  iepamtad  aftec 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 


Boonomia  1Mb  Assnnooe  Society.— At  the  annual 
general  court  of  this  corporation,  held  in  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  Henry  Frederick  Stephenson,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  the  following  statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1854:— 
Received — Balance,  as  per  Auditors'  reports,  Feb.  16, 
1854,  19,258/.  5s.  8d. ;  assurance  premiums,  less  com- 
mission, 158,189/.  78.  3d.i  interest  on  investments, 
60,242/.  9s.  lid. ;  sale  of  government  securities, 
185,908/.  23.  5d. ;  mortgages,  Ac,  repaid,  77,110/.  15s. 
8i).;  loans  on  pottdes  repnkl,  5,559/. — Qrand  total, 
i)06;M6/.Ok  60.    IVudt  Awiumce daim^  77,798/.  5s. 
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6d.;  annuity  daimt,  5202.  7f.  lOd.;  investments  in  I 
government  securities,  39,1732. 18s.  3d. ;  investments  in  | 
mortgages,  reversions,  &c,,  294,0622.  7b.  5d. ;  loans  on 
policies,  10,2132. ;  purchase  of  policies,  8,7772.  13s. ; 
re-assurance  premiums,  4802.  17s.;  rent,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  repairs,  5062.  Is.  2d.;  printing, advertising, 
stationery, stamps,^.,  8542.  9s.  6d. ;  dire(%or8,  auditora,  | 
and  medical  officers,  2,1542.  98. ;  actuary,  secretary,  and  { 
clerks,  4,2612.  5s.;  agents*  charges  and  medical  fees, 
5272. 10s.  8d. ;  solicitor's  and  law  expenses,  2932.  Is.  9d.; 
income  tax,  1322.  12s.  Id.;  sundries,  house  expenses 
parcels,  messengers,  &c,  5502.  Is.  lOd. ;  ready  money 
bonuses  and  expenses,  52,7612. 10s.  5d. ;  balance  in  band, 
13,1452.  lOs.  Id.— Grand  total,  506,2082.  Os.  6d.  The 
statement  of  the  Assurance  Fund  on  the  31st  December, 

1854,  showed: — Funded  property  and  government  se- 
curities, 411,4522. 17s.  6d. ;  mortgages,  813,2992.  2s.  4d. ; 
life  interests  and  reversions,  134,6242. 12s.  Id. ;  cash  in 
hand,  13,1452. 10s.  ld.~Total  ftmd,  1,402,5222.  28. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Duncan  as  to 
whether  in  the  case  of  assurance  diums  the  ready  money 
bonuses  were  added  to  the  claim,  the  Secretary  said  they 
were.  The  income  tax  was  deducted  from  the  interest 
allowed. 

The  Auditor's  Report,  dated  the  14th  of  February, 

1855,  was  read,  which  stated  that  the  Auditors  had  very 
carefully  examined  the  accounts,  &c.,  of  last  year.  They 
begged  to  report  that  they  had  found  them  correct,  and 
again  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  were  kept. 

Mr.  Downes,  the  Actuary,  then  entered  upon  a  state- 
ment of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  which,  and  in 
answer  to  questions,  he  gave  information  of  a  most  satis- 
ikctory  character,  for  wluch  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  published  Report.  Some  business  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  meeting,  which  was  most  cordial 
throughout,  broke  up. 

Householdera*  Iiife  Aasurance  Booiety.— At  a 
special  meetinnc  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company, 
held  at  their  offices,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  raising  the  interest  payable 
to  shareholders  on  the  subscribed  capital — Mr.  Hodsou, 
the  secretary,  read  a  Report  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Theiyirectonof  the  Household's'  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their  third  annual 
Report  to  the  Shareholders.  During  the  past  year,  309 
proposals  have  been  made  to  them  for  the  assurance  of 
72,5952.,  out  of  which  they  have  granted  228  policies,  on 
which  the  annual  premiums  amount  to  2,1022.  138.  2d. 
The  remaining  181  proposals  for  assurmg  10,7732.  have 
either  not  been  completed,  or  have  been  declined.  The 
past  year  has  not  been  favourable  to  Life  Assurance,  in 
consequence  of  many  opposing  and  depressing  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  Directors  having  matured  and  arranged 
plans  for  larger  action,  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
during  the  present  year,  the  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  very  greatly  increased.  They  have,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  the  Company  is  in  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  condition.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  the  Company  from  the  com 
mencement  to  the  present  date  is  as  follows : — In  1852-3 
they  issued  409  policies,  assuring  77,6247.,  and  yielding 
3,2002.  in  premiums;  in  1853-4  the  policies  were  813 
assuring  161,6862.,  and  yielding  6,8342.  in  premiums ; 
in  1854-5  the  policies  were  1,041,  the  sum  assured  was 
223,386/.,  and  the  premiums  8,9362.  Of  which  policies 
743  remained  in  force,  on  the  15th  instant,  for  assuring 
195,0272.;  the  annual  amount  of  premiums  thereon  being 
7,0852.  The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  the  claims  which  have  arisen  under  policies  are  of 
small  amount,  and  considerably  below  the  average  of  loss 


which  might  be  expected.  The  liKartors  oontiinie  to 
exercise  increased  care  and  stiperv*»oa*.n  the  seleciioQ  of 
lives ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  th^^  to  ttate,  thai  thdr 
judgment  has  been  borne  out  in  a^everal  insfeanoes  m\^ 
I  have  come  to  their  knowledge  dnrinj^  the  past  year,  wIwk- 
I  by  great  loss  to  the  Company  has  betoi  avoided." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Deposit  and  (General  Life  Assaranoe  Compaoy.- 
At  ihe  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society— Lord  Yiscoont 
Drumlanrig,  M.P.,  in  the  chair — Mr.  Dojle,  the  Secre- 
tary, read  the  following  Report : — 

*'  Your  directors  have  sincere  salisfactioa  in  being 
enabled  to  communicate,  for  the  informatioa  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  Policy-holders,  that,  daring  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  Slst  of  December  last,  a 
large  and  healthy  amount  of  business  has  been  realised. 
No  less  than  985  proposals,  covering  assarances  to  the 
amoun;  of  203,9502.  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Management — ample  evidence  of  public  confidence  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Company  has  been  eitab- 
lished,  as  well  as  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  iu 
constitution.  Of  these  proposals,  775,  assnring  135,000il, 
were  accepted  at  ordinary  rates,  and  118  tMolmng  <u- 
surances  to  the  amount  of  28,6002.  at  increased  rata. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Board,  19  proposals  to 
the  extent  of  5,2502.  were  declined,  and  those  proposil? 
representing  the  remaining  35,0002.  were  cither  with- 
drawn  or  still  await  completion. 

"  Out  of  the  780  proposals  which  your  Directors  ac- 
cepted, there  have  been  issued  no  less  than  532  polioeB, 
assuring  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  114^101, 
and  yielding  3,4052. 15s.  9d.  inannuial  prenuiuns.  Fioa 
this,  however,  are  to  be  deducted  the  premiums  oo  short 
period  policies,  and  on  those  which  have  not  been  taken 
up,  leaving  the  actual  annual  revenue  derivable  from  tbe 
new  business  carried  through  daring  the  year,  3,208/. 
6s.  7d.— a  financial  result  which  the  Directors  oonadff 
afibrds  well-grounded  cause  for  congratulation,  having 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  oif  difficulty  aod  d^ 
pression  in  the  face  of  which  that  result  \m  been 
attiuned. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ccnnpany  op  to  tk 
present  time,  a  period  of  two  years  and  seven  montk 
there  have  been  granted,  independent  of  the  Indastiial 
Branch  business,  1,385  policies,  assuring  upwards  of 
350,0002.  The  total  number  of  p<4icie8  in  force  on  ^ 
31st  March  last,  afler  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other 
discontinued  insurances,  was  \,OQ^,  assuring  285^- 
and  producing  an  annual  income  of  7,8002.  The  tna- 
sactions  of  the  last  few  months,  viewed  in  connection  wik 
the  arrangements  already  made,  and  still  in  progress,  fer 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Company,  leave  Bttl* 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  that  at  a  vmmo^ 
rate  calculation,  the  yearly  premium  revenue  will  he  in- 
creased to  10,0002.,  before  the  proprietors  agunasKB^ 
to  receive  an  account  of  past  operations  and  fo^ 
prospects." 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  B«p«^ 
alluded  to  the  defalcations  of  the  late  Secretary,  wE^ 
amounted  to  1,8382.  8s.  5d.,  and  observed  that,  hsTis^ 
secured  a  large  and  healthy  class  of  most  profitable  \i» 
ness  during  Uie  present  year,  had  it  not  been  for  cbok» 
which  ought  not  to  liavc  come  into  operaUon,  their  socea 
would  have  been  unequalled  by  any  company  of  wo&b 
standing.  Mr.  Neiaon,  the  Actuary,  complimented  th; 
Directors  upon  what  they  had  generously  done  to  ni«i- 
tain  the  stability  of  the  Company ;  and,  looking  to  tk 
amount  of  business  done  during  the  past  year,  confi^o^T 
expected  that  theur  views  would  be  foUy  aocomp&^ 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  tfasab 
to  the  Chairman. 
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JUNE,  1855. 


THE    COUNT    AND    THE    EMPEROE. 


liET  US  discourse  a  little  about  tbem.  The 
Count,  is  Louis  de  Narbonne;  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon,  of  that  name  the  first.  The  latter 
enjoys  a  certain  celebrity  in  ^  few  European 
-psoishes ;  the  former  is  less  extensively  known, 
-and  less  than  he  deserved  to  be.  Louis  Philippe's 
Minister,  the  lettered  M.  YiUemain,  has  lately 
employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  and  publishing 
one  or  two  souvenirs  of  his  cotemporaries  :* 
and  by  fiEu:  the  greater  portion  of  his  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  notice  of  the  accomplished 
personage,  whose  name  we  have  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Man  of  Destiny.  Literesting  as 
are,  in  themselves,  the  character  and  career  of 
the  distinguished  noble,  we  know  not  that  we 
should  have  attempted,  by  our  humble  allusions, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  memoir  in  question, 
but  for  several  striking  points  of  interest  it 
presents  in  relation  to  matters  which  concern 
%XB  rather  nearly  at  this  present  time. 

The  public  and  political  life  of  the  Count  de 
J^arbonne  scarcely  extends  over  a  greater  space 
of  lime  than  three  months,  at  one  epoch,  and 
three  years  at  another,   with  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years  between  the  dates  of  service. 
In  those  two  periods  (short  indeed,  but  crowded) 
Jie   served  two— and  very  different — masters: 
Xouis  XVI.  and  Napoleon.    To  each  he  gave 
ooimsels  with    singleness    of  judgment,  with 
etraightforwardne&s,  and  with  devotion ;  by  the 
one  he  was  but  half-accounted  and  half-trusted 
in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  to  save  his  crown ; 
by  the  other  he  was  appreciated  and  listened  to 
even  when  combating  his  theories  and  criti- 
oising  his  projects :  to  both  he  was  a  Mend  in 
-their  evil  times.     The  difficulties  of  the  former 
of  these  two  masters  it  was,  that  mainly  en- 
listed   the    political    services  of  M.  de  Nar- 
T>oime  in  his  cause — ^if  of  the  latter,  the  genius 
and  glory  were  the  first  attractions,  the  reverses, 

*  Soorenin  Contempondns  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^ra> 
Xjore*    Pftr  M.  VnjiBMAm,  Membre  de  rh^titut. 


at  all  events,  found  him  sympathising,  Mthfiil, 
and  energetic. 

Louis  de  Narbonne,  descended  from  a  branch 
of  the  old  Louis'  of  Castillo,  was  bom  in  the 
palace  of  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV. — ^Elizabeth 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Parma.  His  father  and 
mother  were  attached  to  the  Court  of  that 
Princess,  At  her  death,  the  boy,  but  five  years 
old,  was  carried  to  Versailles.  From  that  time 
until  serious  or  active  life  opened  upon  him, 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  favourite  at  Court; 
and  even  had  the  honour  of  receiving  lessons  in 
Greek  at  the  hands  of  **le  Grand  Dauphin," 
the  gentle,  promising,  and  regretted  son  of  Louis 
Quinze.  With  the  h^hest  protection  and  patron- 
age, he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen ; 
and  was  Colonel  at  five-and-twenty ;  having, 
however,  b^  sedulous  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession, merited  the  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  com- 
manded for  several  years  the  B^iment  at  Pied- 
mont. But  young  Narbonne,  though  earnest  in  the 
study  and  active  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
was  not  a  mere  soldier,  either  by  taste  or  by 
practice.  During  many  a  garrison  residence — 
particularly  during  two  winters  passed  at  Stras- 
burg — ^he  made  his  study  the  Corpus  diphmatt- 
eum,  Grotius,  and  the  German  language — the 
last  especially  calculated  to  recommend  him,  at 
a  time  when  an  acquaintance  with  the  Teutonic 
tongue  was  a  rare  accomplishment.  At  Strasburg, 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Professor 
Kock,  on  History  and  Public  Law.  At  Versailles, 
he  enjoyed,  by  favour  of  M.  de  Vergennes, 
access  to  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
then,  diving  into  the  treaties  and  secret  cor- 
respondence  of  Europe,  acquired  a  stock  of 
historical  and  diplomatic  erudition,  which  he 
never  lost — ^which  he  retained,  indeed,  with  such 
a  precision  of  memory,  that  Napoleon,  who  was 
ddighted  with  it,  used  to  say,  "Narbonne  knows 
the  negotiations  of  bygone  Europe  by  heart,  as 
Bassano  does  the  debates  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.     Ce  sont  deux  vieillmes,  qu^ih  font 
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ffdhtrJ'  IBBs  acqairements  in  this  line,  joined 
-with,  the  patronage  of  the  King's  Annt,  Madame 
Adelaide  (whose  chevalier  (Phonneur  he  was  all  the 
while  he  was  attached  to  the  Court),  very  nearly 
procured  for  him  the  Embassy  to  8t.  Petersburg 
in  1784— -ambition  in  which  he  was  only  out- 
stripped by  the  superior  fortune  of  M.  de  Si^gor. 

Brought  by  his  marriage  with .  the  daughter 
of  the  !First  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Eouen  (M.  de  Monthdon)  into  cofoiDerce 
with  another  Parisiait  world  than  tiiat  of  the 
Court, — and  where  he  both  found  as  much  wel- 
come and  took  as  much  pleasure  as  in  the  latter, 
— ^M.  de  Narbonne  mixed  with  the  ^U  of 
the  polished  literary  society  of  the  day.  He, 
well  versed  as  he  was  in  the  great  ancients,  and 
great  modems  too,  knew  how  to  appreciate 
brilliant  spirits,  piquant  wits,  profound  thinkers 
of  his  tifiie— Barthllemy,  DeMe,  Beaumarchais, 
and  Bivarol;  Malsherbes,  Bailly,  and  Condorcet. 
I^othing  was  more  to  his  taste  than  a  little 
literature — not  of  a  spurious  sort,  however — 
added  to  politics :  politics,  the  &vonrfte  study 
of  his  elear,  exact,  and  praotioel  spirit.  He  had 
been  much  noticed  by  a  minister,  for  whom  he 
himself  felt  the  highest  admiration — ^by  Turgot: 
he  was  not  less  well  received  by  another 
minister,  NeckOT— whose  political  opinions  he 
greatly  shared.  In  this  state  of  his  sentiments, 
and  of  his  fortunes,  the  events  o(  1769  found 
him. 

A  Boyalist  by  birth,  ooimexionB,  and  personal 
attachment,  the  Count  de  Narbonne  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Liberal — a  ConstitutionaliBt ;  a 
student  of  Montesquieu,  an  admirer  of  the 
Briti^  political  institutians,  an  attentive  reader 
of  the  published  Debates  of  Parliament.  Inti- 
mate with  many  of  the  leading  talents  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,— with  Talleyrand,  Ba- 
mave,  the  Lamoths,  Be  Casalis,  fte.,  he  was 
never,  himself,  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1790,  whilst  at  Besangon  with  his  regiment, 
the  King's  Colonel  was  chosen  Commander  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  department ;  and  in 
iMs  his  double  capacity  he  acted  wi^  much 
vigour  and  discretion,  during  a  consid^able  fer- 
mentation in  Franche  Comt^,  caused  by  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly  with  ren>ect  to  the 
Clergy;  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  troubles. 
He  didnot  escape  denunciation  at  the  hands  of  the 
too  violet  press  of  the  capital ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, won  the  praise  of  honourable  men  by  the 
firmness  and  conciliation  he  displayed.  He  was 
soon  recalled  to  Paris  to  execute  a  mission  of 
another  kind— to  escort,  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
France,  the  daughters  of  liouis  XV. ;  the  good 
ladies,  alarmed  at  the  recent  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  tmon  matters  eivico-derioal,  desiring 
to  seek  in  Rome  that  peace  which  Pftris  could 
not  give.  This  duty  he  executed  nobly — after 
an  meet  of  his  royal  travellers,  hastemng  back 
to  Paris,  and  procuring  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly  an  order  for  their  unmolested  de- 
parture.   TTpon  his  return  from  Eome^  M.  de< 


Narbonne  found  that  another  arrest  had  laken 
place  in  Erance;  another  and  a  higher  royal 
personage  been  detained, — ^and  for  him  ikie 
was  forthcoming  no  permission  to  oontmTielQg 
journey.      The  inter^pted  flight  to  Yarennes 
had  made  the  King  a  prisoner  to  his  people. 
The  Assembly  ofEered  to  the  Count  a  high  mili- 
tary grade,  but  he  refosed  it  at  their  hands ,-  and, 
seriously  alarmed  for  Boyalty  by  thetam  whidi 
Hhmga  had  now  taken,  seeios  from  ilds  moment 
tb  have  had  no  otber  fliou^t  but  hoT  to  laye  it 
Had  his  counsels  been  listened  to  in  good  fisdth 
— had  the  intelligent  view  which  he  took  both 
of  the  position  of  Koyalty  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Eevolution  been  thoroughly  adopted- 
had  he  been  supported  instead  of  thwarted  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues— the  new  Iffinister 
of  War  of  1792,  might  still  have  presCTvedhis 
master's  crown.    But  his  at  once  sagacious  and 
generous  notion    of  identifying   the  Monardi 
with  the  Eevolution  in  the  eyes  of  Prance  itsdt 
by  opposing  the  emigration  witiiall  tiie  milituj 
power  of  tiie  crown,  was  as  distastefol  to  ^ 
tiiorough-going  reTolutionists  as  to  the  pofieaed 
Eoyalists    themselves.      The   lealoos  aermt 
struggled— but  struggled  im  vain;  and  a  &w 
words  of  his,  in  allusion  to  his  fuhue,  Aoff 
at  once  his  own  devotion,  and  his  lenie  at  km 
it  was  appreciated  when  it  oug^  to  hatve  be© 
most  pru^ : — "  On  pent  moorir  de  grand  awr 
pour  une  cause,"  he  said;  **-mais  encore  fimt-il 
avoir  un  pen  le  oonsentement  de  coerax,  a^ 
quels  on  donne  savie."     Extreme  partifiiTffli*^ 
to  effect  the  fall  of  the  Minister  whom  the  one 
mistrusted  and  tiie  other  fisared ;  and,  aftec  & 
tenure  of  office  of  no  UxBger  duration  Hian  m 
R.  Peers  celebrated  ministry  of  '85,  M.  ^ 
Narbonne  received  an  acknowledgment  of  Boyjl 
gratitude,  ezpressed  in  this  irimjde  feam :— "'^ 
vous  pr^viens,  Monsieur,  que  je  viens  de  BflO- 
mer  M.  de  Grave  au  department  de  la  Guene; 
vous  lui  remettrea  votre  porteiiBuille." 

After  this  dismissal.  Count  Loms  joiBfld  «^ 
army  again,  but  in  a  few  months  more,  ho  we 
recalled  to  the  capital  by  a  secret  ord^  rf  "* 
King;  He  arrived  there  only  to  witnesithctff- 
rible  10th  of  August,  and  on  the  monowof  W 
dsy  his  own  safety  was  endangered,  and  be  oco- 
tinned  to  be  an  object  of  denunciation  in  ^ 
fierce  clubs  of  the  Jacobins.  He  was  oonoedfifl 
for  a  short  time,  together  with  the  Count  )w* 
thieu  de  Montmorenci,  in  the  h6tel  of  the  Wy 
of  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Madame  de  Smi 
and  then,  alone  and  in  disguise,  he  qnitte^ 
France,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  a  fsr&p 
soil  and  a  foreign  sojourn— <it  first  to  SwitseriaiA 
but  shortiy  afterwards  to  England,  ffiawifevas 
already  at  Bome,  with  the  elder  of  his  two 
daughters — ^the  younger  being  in  the  care  of  ao 
old  and  tried  domestic 

Into  aU  the  incid^its  of  the  exile  of  theCowt 
de  Narbonne  we  need  not  here  follow  him,  but 
will  briefly  state  tiiat  during  the  portioa  of  it 
passed  in  this  oountry,  he  Bioved  intheistinuKT 
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of  Fox  and  the  aeqnamtaace  of  OrenyiUey  Orejy 
and  Erskine ;  and  that  two  mosthononrable  acis 
marked  this  pasaage  of  hiB  life.  One  iras  an  at- 
tempt to  torn  aside  the  blow  impending  oyer  bis 
tmhaj^y  SoYCTeign,  by  claiming  for  himaelf  the 
respcmfibiHty  of  all  that  bad  been  done  dnring 
hb  own  occupation  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
at  iSbe  same  tune  showing  that  the  monarch  bad 
beendearrons  of  identifying  bimsdf  with  the 
hononr  of  bis  people ;  of  resisting  the  hmffrh, 
and  remaining  fidtbfdl  to  the  new  constitution 
to  wbicb  be  bad  sworn.  The  other  was  a  firm 
refusal  given  to  Mr.  Pitt,  wben  that  statesman 
would  fidn  have  elicited  from  the  ex-French 
lOnister  of  "War  information  upon  the  eStes 
finhUs  of  the  military  defences  of  bis  country, 
even  wben  tbat  country  was  undertbe  sanguinary 
sway  of  those  who  bated,  and  were  bated  by, 
bimBclf.  A  few  weeks  after  tbat  interview,  ibe 
exile  received  notice  to  quit  the  land  where  be 
bad  chosen  to  sojourn. 

Switzerland  was  again  the  scene  of  bis  expa- 
triation; and  there  be  passed  several  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  be  came  in  contact  with  one, 
whose  fhture  fortunes — ^whose  future  elevation 
at  aU  events — nothing  certainly  then  foresha- 
dowed— we  speak  of  the  youthful  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  establidiiment  of  Beicbenau, 
the  son  of  Egalit^,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans. 
There,  too,  he  found  again  one  to  wbom  be  was 
1>ound  by  recent  gratitude  and  constant  admira- 
tion— the  daughter  of  Necker.     But,  differing 
firom  Madame  de  Stael  as  to  the  prospects  of 
France,  after  the  fall  of  the  Terrorists  and  the 
accession  of  the  Directory  to  power,  be  did  not 
choose  to  profit,  as  she  and  o&ers  did,  of  that 
opportunity  to  return.    Neither  did  be  judge  it 
of  any  utility  to  set  on  foot  projects  of  Restora- 
tion, in  the  then  state  of  things ;  and  declined 
to  mix  himself  up  with  LoyaHst  attempts  to 
that  end.    Indeed,  be  withdrew  even  from  the 
neigihbouriiood  of  France;  and  passed  into  Qer- 
xoajiy,  spending  bis  time  now  in  Swabia,  now  in 
Saxony,  visiting  acquaintances  known  in  other 
dajBy  studying  both  the  German  language  itself 
and  the  labours  of  learned  Germans  upon  clas- 
sical antiquity,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Pro- 
fessor.    It  was  not  till  the  Consulate  epoch, 
iivhich  restored  so  many  an  exile  to  bis  country, 
that  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne  repassed  the  fron- 
tier.     His  return  is  spoken  of  with  less  pomp  of 
phiaaG  by  bis  biographers,  than  tbat  with  which 
a  certain  important  personage  (great  name,  never- 
theleBS,)  records  his  own  reappearance  ;*  but  be 
came  irvith  a  noble  sentiment  on  bis  lips — ''  In 
forei^^  lands,"  he  said,  ''there  is  much  to  be 
leaxned,  but  nolbing  to  be  done ;  since  one  should 
never  serve  any  other  than  one's  country."   The 
splendour  of  the  Consular  Government  attracted, 
fledneed.  him — ^he  confessed  it  himself.    But  be 
remaizied  for  a  long  while  without  notice  from 

»  ^  J^abordu  la  France  avee  le  d^de'M— Cbateaa- 
maoid,  ^  JC^moires  d'Ontre-Tombe.'' 


that  great  chieftain ;  and  of  bis  two  most  mix- 
mate  relatioDS  at  tbe  time— Madame  de  8ta4il 
and  Talleyrand — the  former  was  little  likely  and 
the  latter  little  earefhl  to  advance  bis  fortunes 
with  the  new  Ruler  of  France.  His  intimacy  wi& 
Fox,  which  had  be^  kept  up  by  correspondence 
during  bis  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  was  renewed 
with  warmth  at  the  visit  of  the  illustrious  Whig 
chief  to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  and  Fox  was  himself  a  power- 
frd  Minister,  and  in  a  position  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  sentiments  of  peace  and  good- 
will which  be  bad  so  long  professed  in  the 
British  Senate,  which  he  bad  brought  to  and 
taken  back  from  France  in  1802,  and  wbicb  bad 
caused  him  to  execrate  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  services  of 
M.  de  Narbonne  being  called  in  requisition  by 
Napoleon.  As  an  old  friend  of  Fox's,  be  was, 
confidentially,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  conflur 
with  the  British  agent,  Lord  Lauderdale.  The 
negociation  made  but  slow  progress ;  and  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  Fox.  Alt(^etber,  tire 
management  of  it  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Fiendi 
negociator,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much 
satisfiEUition  to  Napoleon;  and  nothmg  on  ihis 
occasion  seemed  to  augur  the  distinguished  place 
which  the  Count,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  in 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor.  The  latter  was  ev«i 
suspicions  of  the  zeal  of  bis  agent;  and  it  was 
onlv  a  &vourable  report  by  Fouch^,  who  was 
desired  to  look  into  the  matter,  that  set  M.  de 
Narbonne  right  in  the  opinion  of  bis  Lnperial 
employer. 

From  this  time  until  1809,  the  subject  of  oar 
notice  was  uncalled  upon  for  any  public  dr 
political  service.  ''He  remained,"  says  Ms 
el^ant  biographer,  "in  the  sflent  obscurity 
once  pictured  by  Taeitus,  speaking  of  bis  long 
years  lost  imder  the  regime  of  absolute  power, 
and  of  the  sweetness  of  the  repose  that  steals 
insensibly  upon  the  soul,  and  ends  by  endearing 
the  inactionat  first  so  distasteful."  Suhit  quippe 
inertia  dulceio;  et  invisa  prim^m  d&sidia  pok' 
remd  amakwr.  But  the  natural  and  acquired 
resources  of  M.  de  Narbonne  were  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  succumb  beneath  this  t^ ;  and 
though  made  for  pubUc,  he  was  not  unmade  by, 
private  life:  framed  for  activity,  be  did  not 
crumble  by  repose.  It  was  from  the  midst  of  a 
society  of  men  who  honoured  bis  character^.^ad-' 
mired  bis  rare  abihties,  and  enjoyed  tb^^mu^L 
of  bis  varied  and  graceful  eonversation,''thAt  be 
was  invited  suddenly  into  active  employment. 

It  was  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  Ministfetxjf  Wair, 
who  pressed  bim  to  take  service  agaiu)  and  spon 
notified  to  him  the  restoration,  by  IJierEmpCTQt, 
of  bis  title  of  G^eral.  SummonjkC  to  Yieima 
during  the  campaign  of  Wagram,:  he  ^tted^. 
that  capital  to  take  upon  him  tb^^vaqimgiii 
of  Baab,  with  instructions  which,  ^had  liot  tne 
Count  of  Schosnbrunn  made  up  bis  niind  ts^ 
accept  ^Q  bard  terms  of  the  Tieaty  <A  Ylektoli, 
woald  have  been,  probably,  o»iied  out  to  ffio 
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difimemberment  of  the  monarcliy  of  Maria 
Theresa — ^to  the  erection  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia into  independent  kingdoms.  After  the 
condasion  of  that  treaty^  M.  de  ITarbonne  was, 
at  his  own  desire,  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste.  There,  the  last  place  of  re- 
fuge of  the  Princesses  whom  the  Count  had 
formerly  escorted  to  Eome,  resided  his  aged 
mother — ^living  upon  a  small  remains  of  patri- 
mony, in  the  exercise  of  pious  and  charitable 
works,  and  in  the  moumMly-treasured  recol- 
lections of  times  and  associates  gone  by.  That 
her  son  should  have  ranged  himself  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Conqueror,  occupying  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  whom  ^e,  not- 
withstanding all  her  horror  of  Bepublics  and 
Bepublicans,  could  not  particularly  affection, 
naturally  shocked  her.  But  that  son's  tender 
attentions,  and  the  pictures  he  drew  of  the  in- 
tended moderation  of  the  once  firmly-established 
Empire,  soothed  and  reconciled  the  ancient  dame'; 
and,  except  the  violence  done  to  the  Pope,  she 
resigned  herself  to  everything.  That  shocking 
atrocity  made  her  tremble,  she  said,  for  any 
who  should  serve  with  too  much  zeal  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor.  To  think,  too, 
that  the  temporal  Prince  who  treated  His  Holi- 
ness so,  is  he  whom  by  a  great  error  (God  for- 
give us,  how  the  Saints  can  fail !)  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  gone  to  Paris  to  crown !  Had 
the  like  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ?  "  Nero,"  said  tiie  old  lady,  "  had, 
at  least,  not  been  crowned  by  St.  Peter,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Kome,  under  his  reign." 
But  the  residence  at  Trieste  was  not  of  long 
duration;  the  Governor  being  nominated  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  a  Prince, 
once  his  comrade  in  quarters  at  Strasburg — 
Max'  of  Bavaria;  and  Madame  de  I^arbonne 
was  induced  by  her  son  to  return  to  France. 

The  new  Minister  to  Munich,  when  proceeding 
to  his  post,  took,  intentionally,  Yienna  on  his  road ; 
and  here  Monsieur  Yillemain  makes  a  disclosure 
which,  to  t«  at  least,  is  a  new  one.  The  Count 
must  have  been  already  advanced  considerably 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  or  he  must 
have  had  a  daring  and  a  tact  of  no  ordinary 
kind  (and  indeed  he  had),  for  such  a  bold  stroke 
as  he  struck  at  that  moment.  At  a  dinner  m 
trh  petit  camite  with  Mettemich,  the  Prince  de 
Lignei,  and  the  Comte  de  Lamarsch,  M.  de 
,  I^arbonne,  with  a  sort  of  impetuous  frankness, 
— ^which  his  biographer  piquantly  applauds  as 
a  first-rate  method  in  diplomacy  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  its  employment—launched  out  into  the 
evident  necessily  of  a  dose  compact  between  two 
empires  which  should  divide  the  continental 
pr^nderance  between  them.  As  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  domination  there  could  be  no 
doubt — the  other,  would  be  either  Austria  or 
lEtussia ;  but  which,  would  depend  upon  how  it 
was  intended  to  follow  up  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
— "  for  that  peace  itsdf,"  wound  up  the  adroit 
.  and  audacious  diplomatist,  ''is  a  dwiger,  unless 


it  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  ihtamate— of  a 
domestie  alliance."     This  daring  hint  was  not 
thrown  away.    The  next  morning,  tke  speaker 
was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  IVands:  and 
showed,  in  the  interview,  no  less  address,  no 
less  audacity — ^than  the  evening  before;  playing 
off  admirably  the  suppdsed  chances  of  an  in- 
timate alliance  *'in  another  quarter^— chances 
rendered  probable,"  he  said,  "  by  the  personal 
inclination  of  Alexander,  and  by  (here  we  fed 
him  touching  our  interests— ours,  of  this  genera- 
tion— ^for  the  first  time)  an  ambition  fnore  excited 
than  satisfied  hy  the  easy  aequisitum  of  Evk^d. 
The  dexterous  diplomatist  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting advice  of  so  unlooked-for  a  fact,  as  that 
of  the  offer — ^for  .offer  was    made  by  Pather 
Francis* — of  the  hand  of  an  Archduchess  for  the 
French  Emperor.     The  matter  was  commnni- 
cated  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto ;  and  to  M.  de 
Narbonne    belongs,  it  appears,  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  suggester  of  the  union 
of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.    He  was  soon 
rewarded.    After  being  summoned  from  Munich, 
and  admitted  more  and  more  into  the  £uniliar 
converse  of  his  Sovereign,  the  latter  would  haTc 
made  him  Grand  Master  of  the  Household  (rf 
his  youthful  bride ;  but  Marie  Louise  notb«ng 
quite  of  that  mind,  Napoleon  named  him  one 
of  his  Aide-de-camps,  and  henceforth  he  en- 
joyed no  small  share  of  the  Imperial  confidence. 
Henceforth,  we  shall  have  them  much  together 
— the  Count  and  the  Emperor. 

We  have  done,  it  appears,  much  injustice 
to  Napoleon  the  First — ^we  and  our  fathers; 
and  whatever  they  may  liave  been,  we  are, 
perhaps,  now  in  a  position   that  disposes  ik 
to  aclmowledge  it.     So,  let  tifl  make  reparataoa 
to  the  illustrious  shade^"  Sorry  for  if  s  all  a 
gentleman  can  say" — it  is  the  opinion  of  Sr 
Hildebrand  Osbaldeston,    who   had   served  at 
Hounslow,  and  therefore  knew  something  about 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  we  subscribe  to  it  for 
our  own  benefit.    It  has  been  vulgarly  supposed 
that  the  motives  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Russia,  were,  lust  of  conquest,  and  the  desire  to 
punish  Alexander  for  his  infiractions  of  the  Cob* 
tinental  System,   and  a   difference   about  the 
annexation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg— 
the  two  last  being  at  the  same  time  pretexts  i^ 
the  first.    TSTot  so.    It  was,  we  learn,  the  pre- 
vision of  a  formidable  rivalry  for  the  Occident, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  the  independence  cf 
Western  Europe,  by  pushing  the  Tartar  race 
back  towards  their  original    seats.      This,  it 
appears,  was  no  new  alarm,  no  sadden  thongtt 
of  his :  he  had  conceived  it  before  Tilat,  before 
AusterHtz,  before  the  Empire, — ^firom  the  day  of 
the  Kussians'  appearance  in  Italy.     "  From  ^^ 
time,"  says  the  writer,  "his  mind,  feeding  upta 
history  and  full  of  the  contemplation  of  tli^ 
Roman  Empire,  had  been  carried  back  to  ih» 


*  M.  Yillemam's  aoeoant  bears  oat  the  fieunoos  exj 
pression  of  the  present  Napoleon*  t^t  the  Hooseo 
AustriA  "  hri^adU  Tallianoe  d'an  noorel  fimpre." 
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ancient  law  of  the  invasionB  of  the  North  upon 
the  South,  and  of  the  great  barbarian  innnda- 
tions  descending  from  tiie  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  oyer  Occidental  Europe."     The  comparison 
of  climate  and  that  natural  tendency  of  conquest, 
were   still    the    same,   he   argued,   whateyer 
adyances  in  ciyilisation  might  haye  been  made 
by  those  same  Tartar  tribes.     Such  adyances 
only  doubled  the  impulsion,  by  placing  the  per- 
fected  arts  of  war,   and  the   instruments  of 
victory  created  by  science,  at  the  seryice  of 
hrate-force  and  the  crayings  of  a  sorry  dime. 
"We  must  make  haste  then,  before  the  education 
of  the  invaders  be  complete." — ^Memorable  exhor- 
tation, which  haply  not  many  generations  after 
his  own,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  profit  by! 
Such  was  the  train  of  his  thoughts  j  thoughts 
that  would  not  have  received  much  consolation, 
— alarm  that  would  not  have  been  appeased 
by  the  philosophical  lullaby  with  which  a  more 
sedentary  speculator  rocks  to  rest  our  quarter 
of  the  world.   "  Europe,"  he  says,  with  deceptive 
elegance  and  but  questionable  comfort,  the  His- 
torian of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  "  is  secure 
from  any  ftiture  irruption  of  barbarians ;  since, 
before  tiiey  can  conquer  they  must  cease  to  be 
barbarous.       Their    gradual    advances    in  the 
science  of  war  would  always  bo  accompanied, 
M  toe  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Ru%9ia, 
with,  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves 
must  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished  nations 
whom  they  subdue."  Not  such,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  colour  of  Napoleon's  reflections ;  nor  so 
tranquillising  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came. 
**  Call  to  mind,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a  vivid 
outburst  to  his  favoured  aide-de-camp,  to  whom 
he  allowed  the  foil  tide  of  his  thoughts  to  over- 
flow, "  Call  to  mind  Souvaroff  and  his  Tartars 
in  Italy :  the  proper  answer  to  that  is  to  hurl 
them  back  beyond  Moscow;  and  when  could 
Surope  do  it,  if  not  now  and  by  me  ?"     Ah, 
when,  indeed ! 

Jt  is  certain  that,  of  continental  states,  France, 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  for  the  future  of  Europe,  from  Kus- 
sion  encroachment.    But  while  the  great  genius 
fore^iw  the  perils  to  come  from  the  civilised 
harbarians ;  while  the  Great  Captain  marshalled 
hia  half-million  of  warriors  to  dnve  the  Scythian 
back   iii)on  his  deserts,  he  neglected,  or  rather 
he  refused  to  employ  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  guarding  Europe  against  the  dreaded  design. 
And  here  our  generation  may  learn  a  lesson; 
nnleas   for  us    and  for  that   work  are  already 
written  by  the  hand  of  Destiny  the  words  that 
closed  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe — "  il  est 
trop    tardP*     If  we  Britons,  seeing  what  has 
since    taken  place,  seeing  what  is  now  passing 
in    Etirope,   may  be    disposed  to  deplore  the 
ooxurse  of  events  that  had  placed  us  in  neces- 
sitated hostility  to  that  antibarbarian  crusade — 
the  l>efit  homage  we  can  render  to  its  intention 
is  to  supply  one  omission  in  its  execution;  to 


remedy  that  which  we  shall  not  be  singular  in 
regarding  as  one  cause  of  its  fEulure ;  that  mis- 
take, but  for  which  the  great  proposer  might 
very  likely  have  exulted  in  the  confidence  of 
having  accomplished  the  proud  boast  of  his  own 
vigorous  language:  "We  will  throw  back  for 
two  hundred  years  the  fiitality  that  brings  down 
the  invasions  of  the  North." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive — ^whether 
tenderness  for  Austria — whether  fear  of  anarchy 
(as  himself  avowed)— or  fear  of  liberty  (as  his 
enemies,  or  at  least  his  critics,  allege),  it  is 
certain  that  Napoleon's  repugnance  to  re-esta- 
blish Poland,  in  a  national  sense,  was  great,  was 
insurmountable.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  his 
refrisal  to  do  so  was,  what  his  Minister  of  Police 
postponed  in  value  to  a  crime — a  blunder.  To 
excite  Poland  without  emancipating  it;  that 
seemed  to  have  been  his  notion.  To  utilise  the 
fine  military  qualities  of  the  race,  but  to  endow 
it  with  only  a  semblance,  or  fragment  of  national 
existence ;  and  as  to  a  deliberative  assembly — ! 

What  he  wanted,  he  said,  in  Poland, 

was  "a  camp,  and  not  a  forum.'*  Yes;  a 
soldiery,  but  not  a  nation.  "  Je  ferai  a  AleX' 
andre  la  guerre  h  artnes  eottrtoises,  aveo  deux 
mUle  houehee  hfeu  et  cinq  cent  miUe  sol  date,  sans 
insurrection"  This  misplaced  idea  of  chivalric 
courtesy  towards  the  Eussian  Autocrat  of  that 
day,  would  seem  to  animate  the  antagonists  of 
his  successor.  If,  indeed,  our  quality  is  seriously 
in  question,  having  a  sublime  horror  of  the 
vulgar,  we  suppose  we  must  give  in  to  the 
opinion.  Only,  if  we  are  to  pique  ourselyes 
upon  our  gentility  in  the  choice  of  weapons  of 
offence,  and  if  the  dictum  of  the  Great  Man  is 
to  decide  the  matter  of  the  hon  ton, — ^then,  long 
live  fastidiousness,  but  adieu  Poland  for  ever ! 
It  is,  we  presume,  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
own  appreciation  of  the  character  of  "  gentie- 
men,"  that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  so 
ungentiemanly  a  proceeding  as  insurrectionising 
Poland  against  Eussian  Czars. 

Upon  this  subject  l^apoleon  opened  himself 
very  freely  to  M.  do  Narbonne  —  a  favourite 
dialogist  of  his  upon  the  Eussian  expedition 
altogether — one  whom  (no  small  compliment  to 
the  Count's  independence  of  opinion,  and  saga- 
city) he  laboured  to  bring  over  to  his  views. 
Narbonne,  on  his  side,  lost  no  opportunity  to 
exhort  Xapoleon  to  a  large  and  liberal  adoption 
of  the  Polish  cause ;  pointing  it  out  as  the  main- 
spring of  the  undertaking,  and  the  sole  condition 
of  its  success.  It  was  not  revolution,  but  national 
organisation,  that  he  desired.  He  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  reconstitute  a  Polish  people  behind 
the  rampart  of  his  armies,  that  should  cover  the- 
course  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen — therer 
200,000  soldiers  would  start  from  the  enfran- 
chised soil — ^to  push  his  outposts  to  the  extreme 
fix>ntier  of  Old  Poland ;  and,  if  the  enemy  then 
reftised  battie,  to  consider  the  liberation  of  the 
vast  country  and  numerous  people  a  battie 
gained.    Such,  he  urged,  should  be  the  aim  of 


theeaiq^aigncf  iai2.  For  what  ambitioaircKild 
it  set  niffiee?  As  to  AiMtria,  the  would,  lie 
dwilited  Botiy  rasigft  heisc^  io  ike  loss  of  hat 
IMdak  pioiriBeei  £r  eompenMitioii  is  JUjm  aad 
elsewkere ;  and  ke  warned  Im  Inmerial  Hstener 
of  the  tMnpiatknli^  out  to  that  State,  of  iuo- 
tsatiag  Mendahips,  by  an  ezpeditkm  of  deahtfiil 
issue,  that  had  passed  by  her  own  doors,  ea  its 
way  to  encooftter  the  hazards  of  a  distant  and 
imtiied  war.  Another  ady^wtifleinent,  this,  to 
those  whom  it  may  CQBcaii.  ''The  Bmperor/' 
says  H.  yillemafn,  and,  we  believe,  truly, 
"  though  difficult  to  canyinee,  listened  willingly 
when  he  bdieyed  in  the  intdligence  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  i^eak^,  and  tihen"  (and  this  is 
much  to  his  honour)  "even  tiie  most  lunne 
truths  did  not  o£Eend  him.  On  the  eontrary,  he 
seemed  to  be  all  the  more  attentive  the  more  the 
thing  was  displeaainf  to  him."  It  was  not,  in 
tratib,  of  freespokMmesB  that  Napoleon  had  much 
Hdaacm  to  comidain.  Pew  besides  Dam,  Canlain- 
oourt,  and  Buroc,  emancipated  thanselves  from 
the  routine  of  servile  flattery.  What  he  did 
sometimes  complain  of,  was  the  too  unfEiiling  adr 
heaion,  the  too  uniform  assent  he  met  with.  But 
of  one  of  those  who  nev^  pr(^[>he8ied  smooth 
tilings  to  him,  to  his  ill,  he  said  poignantly 
ffliough,  and  malicioasly  enough  &a  others, 
"  Hiey  flatter  too  much  round  about  me — ^I  am 
quite  overdone  with  it.  Would  you  believe  it, 
in  order  not  to  be  flattered,  even  at  the  bivouac,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  for  aide-de-camp  a 
oourtier,---A«fiifw  tPegprii  de  la  tmiGe  emr  9^ 

At  another  time,  Napoleon  would  pretend  that 
he  did  suot  knowwhere  to  And  a  king  for  Poland; 
saying  (in  that,  ri^t  enough)  that  "it  was  not 
a  kingdom  of  Naples,"  at  which  alhsion  one  is 
tempted  to  ads  what  more  congenial  long  could 
have  been  found  f<»r  them  than  his  own  Song  of 
Naples?  Why,  if  tiie  nobles  of  the  hmd  really 
could  not  have  gone  on  without  their  diets  on 
horseback,  with  drawn  sw(»:ds,  who  on  earth  so 
flt  to  preside  as  his  hecni  sdbrewTf  his  King  of 
Cavaliy !  But,  against  all  the  Emperor's  ol^'ec- 
ticms,  the  Count  still  persisted.  Again  he  uiged 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  s^r^ation  of  Eussia  into  her  de- 
serts and  into  Asia;  and  implored  him  not  to  lead 
into  the  depths  of  the  barbarian  country  that 
wmhderfd  fartwi$  of  France  w\n!6tLhsA  so  many 
a  time  vanquished  Europe."  All  in  vain! 
Napdecm  ^i^ted  botiii  liie  recommendation  and 
the  warning.  Had  he  not  r^sed  to  attend  to 
tiie  former,  his  defiance  of  the  latter  might  have 
been  less  terrible  to  his  fortunes. 

The  Count  de  Narbonne,  it  is  known,  was 
charged  with  a  last  message  to  Alexander, 
then  at  Witna,  while  Napoleon  held  his 
Court  of  Crowned  Heads  at  Dresden.  The  envoy 
returned  without  any  hope  of  averting  the  war ; 
and  the  Emperor  moved  fivwaid.  In  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops  at  the  Niemen,  hementiaDed 
Poiand ;  just  mentikmed  it,  and  no  more.  He 
would  not  collect  its  di^eifta  menAra:  not  he ! 


would  net  leaaimate  it  with  a  touch  of  hit 
scq[ytre;'  would  not  eall  it  Thb  Knranoic  or 
PoLAsn.    "At  the  moment^"  aavi  the  aother 
we  are  quoting,  and  we  conunend  his  words  te 
the  serious  meditation  of  those  who  have  to 
direct  another  grand  e£brt  again^  the  foimidabla 
Empire  of  the  North — ^'  at  the  moment  when 
he  ought  to  hare  powerfully  stirred  the  imagi' 
nation  of  men,  excited  their  enthusiasm  and 
their    gratitude,   promised,   even   beyond    the 
possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the   saenfioes  re-- 
quired,  he  hesitated,  he  stopped  short,  he  pro* 
mised  only  by  halves :  whether  that  he  dioae  to 
persist  in  absurd,  contradictOTy  forbearance  to- 
wards Austria,  Qx  that  he  entertained  a  feast  o^ 
and  an  incural^  aversion   f<nr,  the  spirit  of 
Liberty,  even  wh^ot  it  was  drawn  after  him  in 
his  trajn,  even  when  contributing  to  his  oon* 
quests  and  covered  by  the  shadow  of  has  eagles." 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  deputation  from  the  Diet 
of  Warsaw— Warsaw,  which  he  had  left  out  of 
his  route— came  to  Wilna,  praying  him,  in  an 
address  whose  exasperation  cerlainly  was  not  in 
the  best  taste,  only  to  speak  the  words  ''  que  le 
Boyaume  de  Pologne  existe,''  and — said  the  de- 
putation— '^  le  Boyaume  die  Pologne  existera.'^ 
His  reply  was  a  cold  patronising  of  their  eflcnrts, 
commending  them  to  Providence,  exhorting  than 
to  try  to  animate  with  a  similar  i^irit  all  the 
Polish  provinces  that  were  ever — no  matter  how 
long  ^;o — ^incorporated  with  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire ;  and  in  the  same  breath  telling  them  that 
he  had  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  imd  could  not 
countenance  any  proceedings  teadii^  to  troulde 
his  peaceable  possession  of  what  remained  to 
him  of  t^e  provinces  of  Poland.     Absurd  exhor- 
tatkm!  ab^rd  precaution,  too!     As  if  either 
did  not  nullify  the  other !    As  if  the  Pdes  could 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  reconnnendatiott 
as  to  Bussia  in  order  to  the  recognition  of  thdar 
nationality,  whilst  other  porticms  were  to  remaia 
under  Austrian  sway:    as    if  Anuria  would 
believe  in  the  security  of  her  Galician  province, 
recently  acquired,   while  the  Poles  of  GreaiC 
Poland  were  ui^ed  to  arouse  Mohiloff,  Podolta^ 
the  Ukraine,  absorbed    in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Czars    since   long  ago!     ''What  a  die* 
tanee,''  M.  Yillemain  may  well  say,  "between 
those    sentiments    and    the   notion,    at   onoe 
politic    and    generous,     which,    indemnifyincp 
Austria  without  delay  finr  the  abandonment  of 
bar  ^are  of  the  spoil,  and  withdrawing  firam 
Prussia  her  lot,  woidd  have  made  immediately 
the  restoration  of  Poland  both  the  ostensible  and 
real  motive  oi  the  war,  and  the  first  t^m  of  IJm 
campaign  against  Bussia."    What  a  distance — 
we  in  our  turn  may  say— between  this  languid 
of  M.  Yill^oiain  and  that  of  one  whose  great 
name  we  lamented  to  see  coupled  with  such  sen- 
tim^its.     It  was  cmly  the  o^ar  day  that  Eail 
Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ''trusted  that  tho 
war  would  not  be  diverted  frtmi  its  oljact;" 
hoped  that  the  restoration  of  Pobnd  would  not 
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be  a  qudstum  mixed  up  with  ihe  present  war." 
It  18  an  eld  oompkuBt  Hiai  History  is  often 
writt^i  in  Tain;  and  we  fear  lest  our  times 
shcitild  bare  but  a  poor  eloim  to  exemption  from 
the  reproaeh*  So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
being  ^Lerd  Grey's  mind,  that  we  trust  that 
the  prefent  war  will  not  terminate  without  that 
great  rapacation  which  he  deprecates;  and  as  to 
the  war  being  diverted  from  its  objecti  we  should 
be  curious  to  see  by  what  means  its  object  could 
bemoie  sorely  aeeomplished,  than  by  theretrench- 
laent  of  several  millions  of  subjects  from  the 
floeptre  of  the  Bomanofb.  It  would  be  easier 
eyen  to  reoonstruet  Sebastopol  thtti  to  reconquer 
Poland.  Whatever  may  be  the  sucoess  of  the 
Allied  arms  in  oompelung  a  peace,  we  much 
questiim  the  stability  of  any  great  European  re- 
oiganisatioBy  from  which  the  reooustitution  of 
Polish  nationality  shall  be  absent.  There  are 
means  noW|  as  in  1812,  to  satisfy  Austria, 
should  that  be  necessary  (Prussia  will  have 
amply  merited  her  portion  of  punishment) ;  and 
to  hwig  badk  for  fear  of  indisposing  their  Yien- 
nese  ally,  would  be,  on  the  piurt  of  the  confede- 
rates oi  iiM  West»  to  ignore  one  of  the  plainest 
lessons  tai^ht  them  by  familiar  history. 

But,  to  aoeompany  for  one  moment  the  Count 
and  the  Emperor  on  the  fcital  route — where  the 
foeaier  followed  as  nobly  as  he  had  foithfully 
laboured  to  dissuade  the  latter.  As  if  Destiny 
delated  to  dandle  its  fsivourite  child  before 
abandoning  him  to  ^ror  irremediable,  Napoleon 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  intended  halting  on 
hia  road ;  as  he  sawthe  Eussian  forces  flit  before 
hini  from  spot  to  spot,  and  as  the  season  for 
y^ffly  and  teiummg  too,  advanced  rapidly.  "  The 
can^jaign  of  1812  is  ended,"  he  said  at  Yitepsk; 
''that  of  1813  wiU  do  the  rest."  And,  as 
evsrything  he  projected  must  be  on  an  extiaor- 
dinary  scale,  he  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
grand  military  line — a  rampart  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  behind  which,  covering,  as  it  would  do, 
tke  two  Lithuanias — a  reoonstmction  of  the 
Polisti  pnmnoes  was  to  UHlsjb  place.  Why, 
this  iroald  have  been  acting  very  much  upon 
Nazbcome's  idea^  and  the  Emperor  seemed  to  be 
&Bed  in  his  int^tion — ^for  a  lew  days.  ''  The 
first  campaign  of  Eussia  is  finished,"  he  kept 
aiding  to  Murat  and  others,  who  were  for  urging 
on  hia  fortune: ''  La  guerre  de  Buseieesi  une  guerre 
de  iraie  one"  (May  it  be  no  longer  to  otl^rs, 
embarked  in  it !)  But  this  aooese  of  moderation, 
Oi!'  ihia  prudence,  soon  passed  away ;  and  others 
besiides  Narbonne — Caulalncourt,  Berthier,  Lo- 
ban^  Buroc,  Darn  reasoned  and  remonstrated  in 
vnxu  And  so  he  proceeded;  marE^ialling  and 
moriHg  onward  those  masses,  which  were  *'  to 
draw  down,"  says  the  el^^t  writer,  "such 
Ga^ttal  calamities;  and,  witii  the  proximate  fall 
of  an  fkipire,  the  shock  and  unsettledness  of 
Bmwpe  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  its  future 
peril,  in  obedience  to  the  old  law  that  regulates 
tke  invasions  of  the  North." 

Oorreadarsneodnottobe  informed  that  at  the 


time  of  li^apoleoa's  czpediiiDaagnnst  fiossiay  that 
Power  was  at  war  with  Turkey.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  vicissitades  of  amities  and  enmitieB  erae- 
rienced  by  the  poor  Sublime  tatU  Battered  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  by  the  French,  the  English 
came  to  its  rescue ;  threatened  in  its  own  watara 
by  the  latter,  it  is  saved  by  the  former : — "  The 
English  Corsair"  at  Acre,  and  tiie  Erench  Am- 
bassadcff  at  Constantinople,  preservedi  the  one  « 
province  (at  the  least),  the  other  their  capital^ 
to  the  Sultana.  Two  years  after  this  last  events 
the  Emperor  of'  France  recognises  publicly  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  of  the  Danube 
by  the  Emperor  of  Kussia ;  and  offers  privately, 
even  more  :*  and  in  four  years  from  that  time  he 
meditates  a  mission  to  the  Sultan,  with  the 
promise  to  recover  for  him — amongst  other  oon- 
quests  made  by  Eussia — ^the  Crimea^  whilst  in 
the  meantime  Great  Britain,  itself  at  peace 
with  the  Porte,  brings  about  a  peace  for  it  with 
Eussia,  at  the  priee  of  the  cesGoon  of  Bessarabiar 
''  The  Porte,"  observed  M.  de  I^arbonae,  whilst 
his  master  inHisted  upon  the  vigorous  diversiosi 
that  would  be  made  <m  that  side,  ''knowB 
what  was  said  at  the  Conferences  of  Erfurt. 
The  EngHsh  have  shown  it  the  map  over  which 
was  discussed  its  own  dismembennent*  It  is 
convinced  that  everybody  aspires  to  have  its 
handin  its  partition  exoept  England,  whodoes  not 
ohoose  that  Constantino^  should  change  hands." 
And  now  some  forty  years  afterwards  we  have 
Prance  and  England  combined  in -defence  of  ^his 
same  Turkey,  mvadedin  those  veryPrindpalities; 
both  Powers,  perhaps,  regretting^we  will  not 
guess  whieh  of  them  most — ^much  of  tiieir  past 
policy  towcffds  those  unfortunate  Mussulmans; 
one  of  them  certainly  regretting  its  part  in 
bringing  about  the  cession  of  the  province  faci- 
litating that  invasion;  and  now  joining  the 
other  to  wrest,  it  may  be,  from  the  Muscovite 
that  peninsula  of  which  the  present  ally,  but 
then  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  had  held  out  the 
recoveiT  to  Turkey  to  stimulate  it  against  Great 
Britain^s  present  enemy,  but  then  ally. 

It  is  not  our  business  (had  we  even  the  pre- 
tension) to  write  the  history  of  the  terrible 
campaign.  M.  Yillemain  does  not,  himself 
pretend  to  do  so;  knowing  that  by  several, 
and  by  some  eloquent  pens,  it  has  already  been 
done.  Sis  own  would  certainly  not  have  been 
imequal  to  the  task.  His  brief  treatment  <^  it 
is  marked  with  a  deep,  reflective  melancholy  in. 
harmony  with  the  subject.  A  few  anecdotes  are 
interspco^ed,  several  of  which  are  novel  to  us ; 
but  for  which  we  must  not  here  linger:  our 
ol}gect  being,  chi^y  to  cull  such  passages  as  seem 
to  connect  themselves  with  what  touches  us  so 

*  We  have  Bome  difficulty,  however,  in  beUeving  the 
following  Napoleouean  assertion,  reported  by  M.  Ville* 
main:  *'J*ai  voulu  amicalement  refotUer  Alexandre 
vera  rArie:  je  M  ai  offert  ChfUicmtinople  s  ceia  eet 
vrai."  The  krt  three  wordi  seen  to  ns  to  imply  iatlM 
Imperial  q)eaker,  an  imperfMt  eonfldeooe  in  his  mm 
vendty. 
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dosely  now.  We  will  juBt  obsenre  that  the 
Gonnt  de  Narbonne  was  Btill  the  fireespoken 
counsellor,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  fiaTonnte  in 
conveTBation,  of  his  Imperial  master.  "  Well, 
my  dear  Narbonne,"  said  the  latter,  at  the  first 
review  of  his  still  brilliant  and  eyer-deyoted 
troops  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  Kremlin,  sur- 
rounded by  an  horison  of  blackened  walls  and 
smoking  ruins,  "  what  say  you  of  an  army  like 
that,  under  such  a  fine  sun  ?"  "  I  say.  Sire," 
replied  the  Count,  "  that  it  is  already  rested, 
and  may  set  out  on  its  march  to  take  up  its  can- 
tonments in  Lithuania  and  Great  Poland,  leaving 
the  BuBsians  their  capital,  such  as  they  have 
made  it." — ^It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon 
signed  and  dated  from  Moscow  a  decree  relative 
to  the  TMdtre  Francak  at  Paris.  Chatting 
on  the  subject  the  same  evening  in  an  apart- 
ment in  tiie  Kremlin,  or  rather  soliloquising 
aloud,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  his  usual 
strides  among  his  military  attendants,  he  ad- 
dressed himsdf  suddenly  to  certainly  the  most 
lettered  of  the  lot ;  and  in  a  lively  exposition  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  tragedy  (and  he  had  his 
own  ideas  on  most  subjects,  and  tolerably  sensible 
ones  on  many),  he  launched  out  into  an  eulogy 
of  Peter  the  Great — "  The  founder  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Bussia,  and  of  the  Bussian  ascendancy  in 
Europe ;  and  who,"  he  added,  with  his  dominant 
notion  of  combating  the  menacing  rivalry  for 
Western  Europe,  "forces  me  now,  a  century 
after  his  deatii,  to  this  terrible  expedition." 
The  Aide-de-camp  was  not  the  man  to  let 
such  an  occasion  go  by  for  a  lecture  in  point ; 
and,  taking  up  his  song,  "Yes,  Sire,"  he 
replied,  "the  Bussia  of  Peter  the  Great  is 
^ill  of  tragic  recollections;  let  us  see  that 
we  do  not  multiply  the  niunber  of  them. 
This  Czar  Peter,  whom  your  Majesty  so  much 
admires,  and  who  drew  Bussia  firom  chaos,  did 
not  make  light  therein,  notwithstanding.  He 
found  it  thoroughly  barbarous,  and  he  left  it  half 
so ;  excepting  what  he  gave  to  it  in  the  way  of 
material  organisation  and  military  discipline. 
But  his  conquest  of  Charles  XII.,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  was  less  the  work  of  his  own  genius 
than  the  fault  of  that  king.  If  Charles  XII., 
that  prince  more  soldier  than  general,  had  ad- 
vanced less  far  into  Bussia,  or  had  retired  in 
time ;  if  he  had  not  continued  his  manoeuvres 
of  invasion  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  extreme  cold  killed  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
on  a  single  march,  he  would  never  have  been 
conquered.  He  would  have  covered  Poland  and 
kept  the  Czar  at  a  distance,  shut  up  in  his  vast 
dominions,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to 
put  the  steppes  into  cultivation  and  to  people  the 
s^  deserts.  It  was  chiefly,  then,  by  the  error  of 
his  enemies  that  the  Czar  was  great.  He  con- 
quered, not  by  his  tactics  and  genius,  but  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  climate ;  and  that  is  a  means 
upon  which  his  descendants  reckon  stiU,^*  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  pretty  plain ;  and  no  doubt 
the  rebuke  so  plainly  implied  was  drawn  from 


him  with  pain  and  by  the  necessify  only  of  tb 
warning — ^if  warning  were  yet  in  time.  "Ali, 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  men  eher :  one 
talks  to  you  of  playhouses,  and  you  replyby 
politics — two  things,  by  the  way,  that  come  to- 
gether now  and  then.  But  make  yourself  easy ; 
we  are  not  going  to  commit  tiie  error  of 
Charles  XII.  It  is  written  in  History  for  omt 
preservation."  How  fer  it  served  that  purpose, 
is — also  written  in  History. 

We  have  said^  that  to  accompany  the  Grand 
Army  step  by  step  on  its  disastrous  retreat  is  not 
our  purpose :  nor  is  it  necessary,  with  a  suhject 
so  familiar : — familiar  it  is  true,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  seems,  by  every  fresh  narration  of 
it  we  read,  inexhaustible  in  incident,  as  are  the 
pity,  the  melancholy,  the  admiration,  and  the^ 
censure,  it  inspires.    Louis  de  Narbonne  main- 
tained his  flimness,  nay,  something  more,  the 
constant    ease  and  serenity  of  his  manners, 
through  all  that  fearfiil  experience.    He  it  is, 
of  whom  it  is  narrated  by  the  Count  de  S^, 
that  he  preserved  the  habit,  every  morning  after 
the  bivouac,   of  having  his  hsor  dressed  and 
powdered,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  seated  &r 
a  moment  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  chatting^ 
freely  with  his  comrades  of  the  Mat-Mm'.  It 
was  to  this  unalterable  mien  that  the  Emperor 
was  known  to  have  alluded  in  ^rtain  words  in 
that  "lamentable"  Ikffentv -ninth HuUetin.  "They 
whom  Nature  has  made  superiOT  to  evei]r- 
thing,"  it  ran,  "preserved  their  gaiety  and  their 
usued  manners,  and  saw  in  fre§h  perils  only 
the  occasion   of  fresh  glory."     Upon  M.  (fe 
Narbonne's  arrival  in  Paris,  an  intimate  of  his 
could  not  help,  amidst  his  congratulations,  mak- 
ing an  allusion  to  this  singular  eulogy  and  not 
very  happy  compliment.      "Ah!"  rephed  the 
noble-minded  man,  whose  conduct  during  aft 
the  disaster  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all, 
"TEmp^reur  peut  tout  dire;  mais  'gaiet^'est 
bien  fort."  Although  silent  in  general  upon  the 
horrors  he  had  witnessed,  the  aide-de-camp  at 
intervals  gave  way  to  his  grief.    The  Grenaoi^ 
of  the  Guard  were  constantly  before  his  eyes  in 
his  memories  of  that  gloomy  time.     ""What 
men  I"  he  exclaimed,  one  evening,  after  relating 
a  touching  anecdote  of  one  of  that  heroic  corps, 
"  what  grand  and  simple  spirits  in  tfiose  frsun^ 
inured  to  everything!  and  with  such  soldiers, 
what  wonder  that  one  should  be  tempted,  and 
that  without  extravagance,  to  aim  at  flie  domi- 
nation  of  Europe!     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  inexpressible  grief  to  leave  them  there, 
buried  beneath  the  snows  of  Bussia!  and  vhtt 
a  front  of  hatHe  lost  for  the  independence  of  M# 
Occident  and  the  honour  of  France  T    Of  all  the 
words  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted so  many,  those  just  quoted  are,  to  our 
sentiments  at  tins  moment,  l^e  most  touching 
and  most  true.    That  front  of  battle !  who  would 
not  wish  it  here!    Let  byegones  be  byegones, 
and  who — all  our  feuds  over  witii  our  most  re- 
doubted foe— who  would  not  wish  that  he  had 
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them,  his  heroes;  and  that  we  had  him,  their 
chief! 

«  Tuque  tms  armii,  nos  te  poteremur,  Aohille." 
The  Count  de  Narbonne  had  quitted  the  Em- 
peror at  Smorgoni,  upon  a  confidential  mission 
to  Berlin  and  other  German  Courts.    He  only 
passed  about  a  couple  of  months  in  Paris  after 
his  return,*  before  he  was  again  dispatched  to 
Germany,  to  replace  M.  Otto  at  Yienna,  and 
there  stnye  to  confirm  Father-in-law  Francis  in 
his   French  alliance.     As   to    Prussia — "elle 
aTait  jet^  la  masque,  elle  ^tait  devenue  Russe." 
Among  the  ideas  which  the  Emperor  commended 
to  his  ambassador  to  turn  into  arguments  at 
Vienna,  were  these,  "that  the  sole  danger  for 
Austria  was  Rxissia;  that  by  the  campaign  of 
1812,  this  danger  was  maintained  at  its  height, 
was  even  aggravated ;   but  that  that  campaign 
put  an  end  to  all  apprehension  from  the  side  of 
France — ^France,  whose  part  henceforth  was  only 
to;  cover  Central  Europe  against  the  North,  in 
supporting  itself  for  that  purpose  upon  Austria." 
Our  readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  discerning 
the  erroneous  from  the  correct  in  this  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  positions  of  those  two  European 
Powers,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  for  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  and,  as  fiEu:  as  we  can  see 
into  it^  for  the  future. 

The  new  ambassador  did  not  expect  much  suc- 
cess in  his  mission;  and  he  soon  penetrated  the 
real  state  of  feeling  in  the  Austrian  capital  and 
cabinet.    With  his  usual  loyalty  and  decision, 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  disabuse  the  credulity 
of  his  Sovereign,  who  was  not  easy  to  convince 
upon  the  point.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  Austria  at  that  critical  period :  for 
the  spirit  of  Viennese  counsels  may  haply  not 
even  yet  be  radically  changed.    The  calculating 
inaction  of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  sup- 
plied to  the  Grand  Army;  "the  temporisation 
natural  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna;"  the  con- 
tintiation  of  its  armaments ;    the  waiting  for 
X«iitzen  ;  and,  after  that  brief  return  of  fortune 
to  the  French  arms,  the  renewed  temporisation 
and   the  continued  arming ;  and  then  the  ap- 
parent inclination  for  a  general  peace,  all  the 
while   prolonging    negociations    &at    came  to 
nothing — en  rimmi,  the  alliance  active ;  alliance 
stationary;  neutrality;  armed  mediation;  hostility 
— it  is  well  that  these  things  should  be  recalled 
to  the  notice  of  those  that  place  their  faith  unre- 
servedly in  aught  that  emanates  from  Hapsburg. 
We  may  add,  that  in  the  following  just  observa- 
tions of  the  author,  stating  the  reason  of  the  policy 
of  the  two  great  German  courts  at  that  day,  is 
given   the  key  to  their  policy  for  long  years 
afterwQi^ — ^policy,  adroitiy  practised  upon  by 


*  In  tbii  inteiral  he  had  a  norel  oocnpation  on  his 
if^wi^ — ^the  preparaticni  of  Notes  to  the  Emperor  tonching 
t^  poiote  of  dispute  with  the  Pope.  The  only  effect  of 
his  so^^mentation,  however,  was  to  elicit  the  compli- 
mentary pleasantly  of  the  Imperial  reader,  who  asked 
his  side-ae-camp,  "in  what  boudoir  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  had  learned  so  much  theology  ?" 


the  Muscoyite,  and  of  which  the  influences  have 
certainly  not  yet  disappeared.  "Both  for  th& 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,, 
although  in  unequal  d^;rees,  the  old  and  so 
well-founded  fear  of  the  increase  of  Eussia,, 
and  of  its  extension  on  the  Danube,  gave  way 
before  the  long  alarm  at  the  conquests  of  Im-* 
perial  France  and  the  Autocracy  of  Napoleon." 
Add  to  these  unpalatable  reminiscences  of  the 
First  Empire  the  fear  of  Liberal  opinions  (no 
matter  where  they  may  be  dormant  for  the  mo- 
ment— ^for  their  home  and  their  point  de  d^ari 
is  in  the  West),  and  you  have  no  bad  notion  of 
the  internal  struggle  which  the  Bezonians  of 
Germany  must  undergo  before  they  speak. 

After  the  yictories  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen^ 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  summoned 
for  a  moment  to  his  Sovereign  at  Dresden,  is 
dispatched  to  the  illusory  Congress  at  Prague,, 
followed  thither  by  Caulamcourt,  who,  like  hun- 
self,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, had  given,  and  now  continued  to  give,, 
firm  and  honest  counsels  to  his  master.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  Emperor's  views,  his^ 
Mthful  agent  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  to- 
him,  before  departing  for  that  negodation,  his 
own  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  in  the  possibility  even  of  neutralising 
her  except  by  outbidding  the  enemy.  Hia  pre- 
visions were  fully  borne  out  by  the  result* 
After  tedious  formalities,  that  dilatory  stickler,, 
the  Austrian  Arch-chancellor,  moved  with  most 
un- Austrian  agility,  when  he  judged  the  right 
moment  come  at  last  for  a  hostile  declarations 
and  the  French  Ambassador  received  his  pass- 
ports. Of  the  two  negociatiorB,  Caulaincourt 
remained  with  the  Emperor;  Narbonne  was 
sent  as  Governor  to  Torgain,  where  a  pretty 
numerous  garrison  had  been  left  by  Napoleon. 
He  never  saw  more  him  whom  he  had  served  so- 
well;  never  more  that  France,  of  which  he  was 
so  noble  a  son.  Then  came  the  rest  of  that 
memorablecampaign — ^thebrilliantbut  ineffectual 
victory  of  Dresden,  the  great  rout  of  Leipsio — 

"jour  de  gl(nre  et  de  revere" — 

upon  which  it  is  not  ours  to  dwell.  But  there 
are  a  few  words  of  iN'apoleon,  here  reported,  which 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  marvellous  apropog^ 
at  this  hour.  It  was  on  that  day  of  dreadful 
silence  that  succeeded  the  first  of  the  three 
dreadful  days  of  Leipsic.  Upon  despatching 
General  de  Merfeld — an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
date  of  Campo-Formio,  now  a  prisoner  of  the 
French — with  a  fresh  offer  of  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  "  You  will 
reflect  on  it.  General;  Austria  and  France,  and 
even  Prussia,  together,  are  none  too  many  to 
arrest  upon  the  Yistula  the  overflowing  of  a  half- 
nomad  people,  whose  immense  empire  stretches 
fix)m  us  to  China."  Napoleon,  had  he  no  other 
claim  upon  the  notice  of  posterity,  would  de- 
serve, it  seems  to  us,  to  take  rank  as  a  Prophet* 
«  For  this  amoDg  the  rest,  was  he  ordained.'* 
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We  caasot  reabt  axttaoting  a  few  refleetloiiA 
of  ]£.  Yillemam's,  wxtk  refecenoe  to  tiiat  cam- 
paign  of  '13,  and  eipeeially  to  that  battle  of 
Laipacy  tite  justioe  of  wMoh  W9  leem  yery 
likely  in  our  day  to  hare  tiie  qpportoiiity  of 
verifyii^.  '^Theartandtaotiea  of  war  had  be- 
come," ha  Boya  in  one  place,  ''a  tembly  strict 
caionlation  of  destractiUe  quantities  and  tiie 
relative  means  of  destroction.  Oeaxas  and 
courage  were  subordinated  to  the  immeasurably 
ctispr^portionate  inosease  of  the  nnmber  of  men 
in Hne  and  pieces  in  battery."  ''Manifestly," 
he  also  writes,  "  the  adrantage  remained  with 
those  who,  more  numeroas  by  two^thiids"  (the 
Allies  were  at  Leqwic),  ''hod  mace  men  to  lose, 
and  conld  bring  np  massM,  whose  consumption, 
under  tiw  strokes  of  death,  could  go  on  longer 
without  exhaustion*"  And  again,  and  ^01 
more  finrdbly,  **  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
war,"— ^hese  are  his  words,-^''  by  the  irritation 
excited  among  all  the  peoples,  by  the  progress 
of  artillery  and  its  dommant  action  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  e<mflicts,  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  armies,  the  things  had  come  to  a  point 
where  the  flashes  of  genius  no  longer  went  tar 
anything;  where  the  mort  oceomplidied  art  was 
nnllifled  or  coimterbalanoed  by  the  excess  of 
material  foroe;  where  the  fins  of  the  batteries  was 
as  good  on  one  side  as  on  the  other;  and  where  the 
men  had^e  some  courage,  the  same  resection  to 
die,  in  all  the  ranks  that  met  in  shock  of  battle. 
Thenceforth,  by  that  last  refinement  of  ciyilised 
times  which  often  brings  back  the  e£GBcti  of 
berbazism  itsdf^  it  woa  material  foroe,  it  was 
ntmber-^dieoiplined,  armed  number— that  be^ 
come  the  supreme  instrument  of  victory ;  and 
in  Ihis  mnrdeious  lottery,  the  terrible  game  of 
war  was  nothing  more  than  the  gain— -ctnlair  by 
itsin£Edlibility---of  the  huge  boiJrar  against  the 
lender  stakes." 

After  tiie  record  of  the  devoted  and  inoon^ 
testible  services  rendered  by  the  Count  Louis 
de  Narixmne  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  it 
would  be  painftal  to  believe  that  ti>e  latter  was 
ungrateful.  That  was  not  Napoleon's  nature — 
he  encountered  plenty  of  ingratitude ;  he,  him- 
self, was  little  op^L  to  the  charge.  Yet,  in  the 
sort  of  banishment  implied  in  ^  (Governorship 
of  Torgau,  in  this  detachment  of  his  faithful 
aide-de-camp  £rom  his  person  at  such  a  moment, 
liiere  were  those  who  saw  an  ungrateful  impa- 
tience of  too  sinoere  and  straightforward  lan- 
guid ;  and  on  onnoyanoe  at  the  n<m-suocess  of 
services,  whkh  had  nevertheless  been  Icrp-ally 
and  zealously  j^erformed.  If  it  was  so  (though 
M.  Yillemain  mcHnes  to  think  otherwise),  tibe 
Emperor,  at  least,  had  a  return  of  better  senti- 


ments, when  he  rendaied  a  tooeUag,  md  Am 
best  homage  to  the  memo^  of  so  trusty  ^m* 
vant,  so  true  a  friend.  In  the  midst  of  &e 
tempest  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  gave,  le 
learn^  a  thought  to  the  coni£)rt8  of  the  a|^ 
mother  of  Count  Louis;  so  that  her  few  rmas^ 
ing  years  might  be  passed  in  dignity  and  tBfm, 
We  draw  to  a  close  this  summary  of  her  notde 
son's  career.  He  arrived  at  Torgau  with  im- 
paired health,  and  a  saddened  spaii;  bat  witli 
the  oourage  and  resolution  for  wbitdi  he  wai 
distinguished,  still  unbrc^en.  The  plioe  was 
well  provided  and  wdl  garrisoned;  md  he 
trusted  to  hold  it  through  the  winter.  M  a 
contagious  fever  soon  broke  out,  and  thinned 
the  defenders;  and  the  gallant  commander  him- 
self, indefiUigable  in  his  attention  to  otheiB,  wsb 
ere  long  attadced  with  typhus.  Prom  his  dck  bed, 
and  to  his  last  day,  he  was  giving  usefd  orden 
and  occupying  himself  with  the  wel&re  nA 

E reservation  of  the  soldier.    At  his  dealh,  his 
orses  were  sold  to.  pay  the  en>enses  d  his 
funeral;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  mmily,  bat  las 
pure  and  noble  name— name  of  a  good  man  aad 
a  rare  one;  one,  who  never  shrunk  jfromdnty, 
^'eqiud,"  as  says  M.  YiQeniain,  '^toanfoitmes, 
devoted   even  to  utter  carelessness  of  aelf-^ 
an  heroic  heart,  and  an  el^ant,  superior  mind.** 
I^  seeing  the  disasters  he  had  witneesed,  the 
already  shattering  reverses  of  that  fOTt»n«  to 
which  he  had  bound  his  own,  the  applicatumoi 
the  *' tuv0rofelix,  Agrtcola^^^mBkjhecf^i^fX'^ 
question  in  his  case;  at  all  events,  it  Asf  beoL 
said  of  him  that  "he  died  in  time;  for  wither 
devotion,  he  would,  two  years  later,  hate  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  St.  Helena.    "He  died, 
too,"  concludes  his  accomplished  commentaftf^ 
"without  having  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  France,  the  capture  of  its  croital;  bat 
foreboding  those  events  with  profound  amictuA 
and  with  a  poignant  distrust  of  the  fiitare  to 
ensue  from  such  diaastere.*'  _ 

We  cannot  better  terminate  ournotice  of  flus 
actor,  and  observations  on  the  events  of  bis  timet 
than  by  a  few  words  of  his^  which  contain  ft 
judgment,  assuredly  not  unconfirmed  by  snhee- 
quent  history.  "  The  Eevdution,"  he  said,  one 
day,  "too  sanguinary  in  the  phase  of  ite 
violence,  too  abased  and  too  servile  in  its  retum 
to  reason,  has  ruined  regular  liberty.  The  xe- 
pression  of  the  generous  hopes  of  the  Kevt^atwn, 
the  abuse  of  fwxje  and  of^the  powers  of  W 
will  one  day  overthrow  stability,  without  bring- 
ing back  Hberty,  in  Europe;  andtheoonsequenfie 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  wHl  be  to  leave  to  the 
Continent  nothing  but  the  alternate  reign  of 
Great  Insurrections  and  Great  Armies." 
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''Li    Hm  many  di^   of  Old  IBak^^aaA,"  as 

people  My,  when  hcnuM  had  do  eUmneyB,  and 

f^Bm  wiudowsiFere  uskaoim^efeninthepalBGO 

of  the  Sing — ^wl^  instead  of  tiie  gas  lanqpa 

iMmgHgiited  ai  twilight^  every  kind  of  fiie  was 

-gmi  oat  at  the  aooad  of  the  ooxfew-foell,  itill 

rong  in  some  of  our  eathedial  cities — when 

the  ttodownen  mate  reallj  hrdt,  and  the  people 

WBtm  seKfiy  not  even  pooBawed  of  a  gnniame  ez- 

ocpt  that  horrowed,  for  diBtinction'a  lak^  from 

the  hill,  or  valley,  or  stream,  or  tree,  near  whieh 

fiiey  ]ived-4n  thoee  good  old  dsfjs,  aa  they  are 

caillad^tbe  soil  of  ij^kad  was  divided  in  60,000 

Imights*  fees,  and  each  knight  was  hound  to 

famish  a  soldier  ready  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 

the  King  during  the  space  of  Ibrty  days.    A 

ci^Ktal  plan  it  was,  toK);  for,  while  ^nd  Sing 

ehtaoned  an  army  of  60,000  men,  ea»agh  to 

iiri|^teB  away  any  invader,  the  country  mi^t 

ohlMn  peace  witinn  six  weeks.    Sometimes  the 

laadlords  qnairelled  with  the  king;  and  then 

thej  assembled  their  serfs^  and  gave  him  battle, 

**Jn,  the  middle  ages^"  says  Maoanlay,   ''re- 

flietasoe  was  an  ordinary  remedy  fbr  pditLcal 

ifistoapers.    •    .    .  Ifapopvilarchiefraisedhis 

standard  in  a  popnlar  caas^  an  irregolar  army 

ceold  he  assembled  in  a  day.    Begnlar  army 

there  was   none.     Every  man  had  a  slight 

tinetore  of  scddja-ship,  ta^  scarcely  any  man 

move  Uian  a  slight  tmctme.    .    .    .    Society 

xeeo^rered  from  tiie  sho<^  as  soon  as  the  actual 

conflict  was  over.    The  calamities  of  civil  war 

were  confined  to  the  alanghter  on  the  field  of 

hattie^    and  to  a  £bw  subsequent   exeentipns 

and  CQiifiscation&.    In  a  we^  the  peasant  was 

^rzviag  his  team,  and  theEsqnire  flying  his 

Incwia  over  the  field  of  Towtcm,  or  of  Bosworth, 

as  if  no  extraordinary  event  hadintenropted  the 

n^^nlar  course  of  hnmaoi  Hfe."    In  these  trials 

of  strength  the  British  character  was  &^oned, 

azfed  hitrtoiied  into  its  invincibility  of  arms  as 

irell  as  of  commerce ;  for,  however  onr  tmder 

feelings  may  be  iditocked  by  the  ''  Uoodj  busi- 

Beaa"  and  sorry  nght  of  warfare,  still  it  is  by 

waor  that  the  Englishman  has  been  made  wlu^ 

he  is.    Conniption,  however,  grew  with  dvilixa- 

tiam,  or  rather  with  time;  and  while  the  turbu- 

lant^  lord  of  the  soil  got  infected  with  an  itching 

palm,  even  the  most  duvalrons  cavalier  failed  to 

tkiikk  himself  rewarded  by  the  consciouaiess 

tlMt  he  had  ''done  the  State  some  service.'' 

Qjnaat  men  early  b^an  to  give  away  places  as 

bribes^  and  to  sell  them  for  whait  Ihey  would 

teing,  to  little  men.  It  is  pretty  dear,  too,  that 

nnftiiary  commianons  were  amongst  mem,  and 

the    natural  resaU  was,  military  inefficiency. 

1 1.,  however,  turned  even  the  fEolings  of 

rfloldier^to  his  account;  Ibr,  having  usued 

\  fer  borrowing  money  from  his  snljeots,  he 

bilLefted  sddiers  on  those  who  would  not  lend. 

Oiafc  cftfais  grew  the  stmgi^  between  the  Crown 


and  the  Parliament  for  the  control  over  the  ill- 
paid,  untrained  militia  mob,  who  did  more  harm 
to  their  own  countrymen  than  to  foreign  ene- 
mies. There  was  no  martial  law.  The  soldier, 
if  he  knocked  down  his  Colonel,  could  cmly  be 
panisbedlor  a  common  assault;  and  General 
Conway's  bravest  feat  was  his  offer,  if  the 
mar^  King  would  authorise  him,  to  set  np  and 
execute  mi^tial  law,  and  hang  any  civil  lawyer 
who  might  assail  hhn  with  quips  and  quirks. 
And  then  came  CkomweU,  terribly  in  earnest, 
and  swept  the  existing  military  system  away. 
Bis  Ironeddes  became  soldiers,  because  they  had 
the  light  stuff  in  tiiem,  and  were  free  men;  not 
beeaose  they  were  hedgers  and  ditchers,  ead 
aerfr.  ^'  The  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  was 
C^omweU'a  plan;  and  henoe  he  made  Blake  an 
Admiral,  though  the  brave  Colonel  knew  nothing 
of  seamanship ;  but  then  he  possessed  *^  nnder^ 
standing — ^that  hand  which  can  handle  any  tooL' ' 
Charles  11.  saw  that  r^^ular  soldiers  were  the 
best,  and  the  militia  the  worst  of  all  troops,  and 
would  have  had  a  standing  army.  !^it  the 
loyal  landed  gentry  threw  it  to  &e  dogs  like 
so  much  pditical  physic.  A  standing  army 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  ^e  country;  but,  they 
ui^ed,  was  not  the  standing  army  the  handiwork 
of  that  arch-tacaitor,  Cromwell  ?  Wonse  s^, 
would  it  not  cut  down  the  dignity  of  the  lauded 
gentry?  Lord  John  Manners  has  not  been  the 
first  to  exeham,  ''Penshthe  countrfr,  but  '  ms7ey 
0  save,  our  old  nobility.'"  The  militia  was  the 
arirtocratie  foree-^strange  as  this  may  seem  now 
— "the  conetitational  force,  whidi  had  brought  in 
*'  the  merry  Monarch ;"  and  as  £Dr  the  regulars, 
trained  in  the  triumphs  of  twenty  years  under 
Cromwell,  why,  they  were  "  common  sddiers." 
**  Every  reflectionoastupon  the  militia,"  says  Ma- 
cauky,  '^  exdted  the  indignation  of  both  parties 
in  the  State.  .  .  The  array  of  thecounties  was 
commanded  ahnost  exdusively  by  Tory  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  They  were  proud  of  their 
military  rank,  and  considered  an  insolt  offered 
to  the  service  to  which  they  bdonged  as  offered 
to  themsehres.  They  were  also  perfectly  aware 
that  whatever  was  sa^  against  amiHtia  was  said 
in  &voar  of  a  standing  army;  and  the  imme  of 
a  standing  army  was  hateftd  to  them.  Onesndi 
am^had  hdd  dominion  in  England.  .  .  . 
Thdre  was  scarce  a  rural  grandee  who  could  not 
tell  a  story  of  wrongs  and  insults  suffered  by 
himself,  or  by  his  £Either,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  cavalier  had 
seen  half  his  manor-house  blown  up.  The  here^ 
dttarydms  of  another  had  been  hewn  down.  A 
third  could  never  go  into  his  parish  churdi 
withoutbeing  reminded,  by  the  defitced  scutcheons 
and  headlees  statoes  of  his  ancestry,  that  Oliver's 
red-coats  had  once  stabled  their  horses  there." 
Hence,  then,  jimt  as  the  Parliament  fought 
Chades  I.  to  retain  their  control  over  the  nnlitia. 
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fhe  landed  gentry  were  almost  ready  to  fight 
Charles  H.  for  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  fohse. 
In  the  end,  the  Sovereign  who  "  never  said  a 
silly  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  was  pre- 
vented by  the  militia  muster  folk  from  doing  one 
of  the  few  sensible  things  he  had  meditated. 
The  only  regular  troops  he  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain, consisted  of  a  body  of  poor  gentlemen 
ruined  in  his  father's  cause :  these  were  the  germ 
of  the  present  Life-Quards  and  Horse-Guards. 
In  place  of  a  standing  army,  every  man  worth 
£500  a-year  was  required  to  find  a  horse  sol- 
dier; every  man  worth  £200  a-year  a  foot  sol- 
dier ;  while  poorer  fellows  were  lumped  together, 
and  forced  to  find  a  soldier  amongst  them.  The 
soldiers  provided  their  own  powder  and  shot ;  at 
least,  those  who  were  armed  with  muskets—an 
admirable  plan  for  giving  every  man  a  personal 
interest  in  an  economic  expenditure  and  a  blood- 
less struggle.  Every  Sir  Hudibras  who  "rode 
out  a  coloneUing,"  had  a  property  in  the  r^- 
ment  he  raised.  Dryden  thus  describes  the  force 
which  was  the  result : — 

The  oonntry  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 

And,  raw  in  field,  the  mde  militia  swarms; 

Months  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense. 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 

Stout  once  a  month,  they  march  a  blustering  band. 

And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared. 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk — the  business  of  the  day. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
standing  army,  the  Horse-Ghiards  expanded  into 
Foot  Guards ;  the  English  mercenaries  who  had 
fought  under  Qustavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North," 
became  the  1st  or  Eoyal  Begiment.  One  of  the 
regiments  of  ruffians  raised,  it  might  even  be 
said,  transported,  to  garrison  Tangier,  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  Ca^erine,  Queen  of  Charles 
n.,  became  the  2nd  regiment — "  Kirke*8 Lambs," 
as  they  were  afterwards  sarcastically  called,  in 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  inscribed  on  their 
colours,  as  soldiers  against  the  Infidel,  and  to  their 
atrocious  cruelties  against  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's followers.  Another  band  of  English 
mercenaries,  who  had  aided  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
lands, under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the 
3rd  B^iment,  or  Bufis,  as  they  are  called,  &om 
the  colour  of  their  coat-linings,  or  as  we  now 
say,  facings ;  and  for  its  good  conduct,  as  it  may 
be  assumed.  Thisregiment  possesses  the  privilege, 
given  to  no  other,  of  marching  through  the  City 
of  London  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing, without  asking  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Another  Tangier  regiment  became  the  4th  Foot. 
James  11.  disdained,  as  he  said,  to  trust  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  to  ''beef-eaters,"  so  passing 
the  militia  with  contempt,  and  hurried  on  his 
overthrow  by  raising  the  first  six  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  nine  regiments  of  Infantry, 
numbered  from  and  after  the  7th  Fusileers. 
Then  came  King  William  with  his  Dutch  Guards; 
and  atl  ength  the  people  found  that,  by  little  and 


little,  they  had  been  saddled  with  the  bnr&enof 
a  standing  army  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  Finally, 
the  refusal  of  the  Dumbarton  regiment  to  em- 
bark for  Holland,  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  s 
code  of  martial  laws — ^in  other  words,  the  Mutiny 
Act — ^which  is  the  charter  of  a  standing  army, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  people.  But  all  th& 
abuses  of  the  militia  system  were  perpetuated 
in  the  standing  army.  Commands  were  given 
to  partisans  for  every  thing  but  military  apti- 
tude. Commissions  were  openly  sold,  or  trucked 
away  for  votes.  Captain  Kendall  once  voted 
against  King  James's  Gbvemment,  though  a  rot- 
ten borough  had  returned  him  by  royal  mandate^ 
and  he  had  been  rewarded  with  one  hundred  head 
of  rebels,  sentenced  to  transportation.  "  Sir,"  aaid 
Middleton  to  him,  "have  you  not  recdved  a 
troop  of  horse  in  His  Majesty's  service  ?"  **  Yes," 
replied  Kendall,  "  but  my  eldest  brother  is  juat 
dead,  and  has  left  me  £700  a-year."  Colonelcia 
were  held  by  men  who  never  saw  their  regi- 
ments, with  leave  and  license  to  make  a  profit  oat 
of  the  men's  clothing,  by  the  aid  of  cheap 
tailors— *' the  off-reckonings,"  as  the  "cabbage" 
was  more  genteelly  styled.  The  army,  in  fact, 
became  what  it  is  now — a  manufactory  of  rank, 
a  ladder  of  advancement,  sold  at  so  much  the 
step,  just  as  grosser  articles  are  sold  by  the  yard 
— a  profession  in  which  no  man  can  get  on  by 
merit,  even  if  he  were  as  clever  as  Marlborough. 
The  sale  of  commissions  had  become  such  a 
nuisance  in  1788,  that  King  George  determined 
to  cure  it;  and  effected  it  by  the  novel  expedient 
of  legalising  what  had  been  a  statuteable  crime, 
and  going  snacks  in  ihe  douceur. 

The  maimer  in  which  military  officers  are 
made,  if  we  had  not  become  used  to  it,  would 
be  as  ludicrous  to  us  as  the  Calmu(^  faahionof 
ornamenting  the  head  with  a  pair  of  deers 
horns,  or  the  Indian  decoration  of  a  fiah-bone 
stuck  through  the  nose.     Let  us  describe  scm 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  curious  practice.  ^ 
gentleman,  be  he  noble  lord  or  simple  landloii 
in  transmitting  the  family  face,  generally  fin^ 
himself  with  two  or  three  sons  to  be  provided 
for.     The  eldest-bom,  of  course,  lives  at  home 
at  ease,  for  he  is  the  canal  used  to  convey  pro- 
perty from  one  generation  to  another.    If  there 
is  a  clever  fellow  amongst  them,  he  is  put  in  the 
way  of  showing  it  at  the  bar,  or  in  Parliament; 
and  a  little  talent  goes  a  long  way  amongst 
great  people.     But  if  there  is  a  cadet,  fit  fof 
nothing,  he  has  the  choice  of  being  made  a  p«r- 
son  or  a  soldier ;  and,  unless  there  is  a  fat  living 
in  the  family,  he  is  sure  to  choose  the  red  c(»t 
Then  shopkeepers,  who  have  assumed  the  dignity 
with  the  .wealth  of  a  merchant ;  tailors  who  are 
clothiers ;  and  money-lenders  who  are  bankers, 
often  work  up  their  worst  stuff  into  mihtaiy 
officers.     If  a  mercantile  man  has  a  son  with 
any  brains,  he  puts  him  into  some  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  ^e  lad  himself  is  too  good  a  judge  to 
inveist  his  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  in  mili- 
tary rank — a  speculation  which  yields  no  return, 
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and  in  whicli  the  whole  sonount  may  be  lost,  if 
he  happen  to  die  in  his  bed  or  be  lulled  like  a 
hero.  But  if  there  is  a  gawky  son,  who  con- 
siders himself  ''  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
work  as  the  '  governor'  does,"  or  is  "  not  such 
a  fool  as  that,"  why,  papa  determinesthat  he  must 
^t  him  a  commission.  And  now  let  us  describe 
the  modus  operandi.  Papa  writes  to  the  Horse- 
Guards,  offering  to  buy  a  commission  for  the 
boy;  but  hundreds  of  papas  have  done  so  before 
him,  and  hundreds  more  will  do  so  after  him ; 
.and  unless  he  does  something  more  than  this — 
that  is,  if  he  is  not  one  of  your  very  great  men, 
who  have  only  to  "  ask  and  have" — ^his  son's 
jiame  will  stick  at  the  bottom  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  list  until  the  youngest  drummer  in  the 
service  has  become  the  oldest  veteran.  But 
papa  knows  Geneval  Bang,  who  has  interest  at 
head-quarters;  or  there  is  the  borough  member, 
Mr.  Barkaway,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  vote 
and  interest,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  in- 
terest incarnate ;  and  either  the  General  or  the 
3Cember  pushes  him  through  the  difficulty.  But 
papa  need  not  despair,  even  if  he  ia  not  a  great 
man,  or  even  if  he  is  not  on  terms  with  an  in- 
terest. He  has  only  to  pop  an  advertisement  into 
the  newspapers  to  this  effect : — **  Douceur — Two 
liundred  sterling  thanks  will  be  given  to  any 
lady  or  gentleman  procuring  for  the  advertiser 
a  Government  appointment,  legally  saleable. 
Address,"  &c.,  &c.  How,  a  commission  in  the 
army  is  l^ally  saleable ;  it  is  only  the  broker- 
age which  is  illegal.  But  then,  who  need  know 
anything  about  that  ?  Sometimes  a  lady  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  and  undertakes  to  do  the  job 
through  her  friend.  Lord  Noodle;  and  some- 
times a  veteran,  that  is,  of  the  club  and  the 
official  waiting-room — and  having  come  to  an 
understanding  with  papa,  he  goes  down  to  the 
Sorse-Guards,  and  strongly  recommends  his 
:firiend'8  son — a  fine,  promising  young  fellow, 
^^Bcts  a  bargain  between  Her  Majesty  and  her 
aspiring  subject,  and  pockets  his  conuddssion  on 
thie  transaction.  Pa,  and  especially  Ma,  are 
quite  reconciled  to  the  dirty  work,  on  seeing 
•'  Grustavus  Potts,  gent.,"  appear  in  tiie  Gazette, 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  105th  Foot,  or  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  106th  Fusiliers ;  sLsters  and 
cousins  are  delighted,  because  Gus.  looks  so 
charming  in  his  imiform;  while  all  simple, 
lionest-going  people  are  astonished  to  see  a  lad 
to  whom  they  would  not  trust  a  litter  of  pup- 
pics,  made  officer  over  a  body  of  men. 

Ihis  is  no  fancy  picture :  it  is  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  was  our  fortune,  not 
long  since,  to  spend  an  evening  at  an  hospital, 
amongst  the  wounded  men  of  tiie  Alma,  Bala- 
Uava,  and  Inkerman ;  and  truly  they  formed  a 
pitiable  sight,  which  might  well  make  stem  men 
-weep.  Hundreds  of  men,  many  of  them  mere 
Iwjys,  scarcely  one  of  them  thirty  years  old,  "  in 
l>attle  lopped  away,  with  half  their  limbs," 
crawling  about  in  the  feebleness  and  sadness  of 
Boflbring,  soma  without  an  arm,  some  without  a 


leg,  more  than  one  without  any ;  many  mutilated, 
maiihed,  blinded;  all  broken  inh^th;  their 
bodies  smashed  and  shattered,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  much  dead  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
There  they  sat,  poor  relics  of  battle,  wrecks  of 
manhood  in  its  prime,  conversing  with  their 
friends  in  a  spirit  of  modesty,  which  added  true 
dignity  to  the  men  who  shattered  the  masses  of 
the  Bussians  on  the  Alma  like  so  much  glass ; 
who  rode  in  that  ride  through  the  "  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  the  like  of  which  has  never 
once  occurred  in  the  wide  sweep  of  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  day  of  B^klava  to  the 
day  of  Thermopylse ;  and  who  stood  up  against 
overpowering  masses  at  Inkerman,  like  the 
British  oak  itself,  which  never  bends  to  the 
storm  till  it  breaks.  There  they  sat,  with 
the  ghastly  marks  of  valour  yet  green,  taking  no 
credit  to  themselves,  but  awarding  the  honour 
of  the  victory  to  the  noble  French.  Not  one 
word  of  complaint  did  they  utter,  though  a  year 
ago  they  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
strength,  and  are  now  cast  upon  our  shores  by 
the  storm  of  war,  hacked  and  hewed,  crippled 
and  disabled,  to  fight  for  their  daily  bread.  And 
then,  when  the  Chaplain  uttered  the, words,  "  Let 
us  pray,"  all  the  poor  fellows  who  were  able 
reverently  fell  on  their  knees  before  God  their 
Maker ;  while  those  who  could  not,  bowed  down 
their  broken  bodies  between  their  crutches,  which 
stood  up  above  the  heads  of  the  assemblage, 
emblems  of  the  cross  which  henceforth  they 
must  bear.  While  gazing  with  a  heart  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  at  this  moving  tragedy  with- 
out scenery  or  decorations ;  while  listening  to  a 
veteran  officer,  a  gentleman's  son,  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  and  risen  to  be  an  officer  in  his 
father's  regiment — who  had  trained  the  regiment, 
and  was  thoroughly  beloved  by  it — ^who  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men  when  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  was  honoured  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  by  the  officers — ^yet  in  twenty  years 
had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  was  poor ;  it  was  while  these  proo&  of 
the  wrong  and  cruelty  of  the  purchasing  system 
were  before  our  eyes,  that  a  stripling,  who  a 
month  before  had  asked  us  to  recommend  him 
"a  jolly  good  cram,"  "a  deuced  good  coach," 
intimated  that  he  had  got  his  commission.  And 
on  asking,  '*  How  ?"  we  were  told,  "  Oh,  Mrs. 

wrote  to  Sir  John ,  and  he  spoke  to 

Lieut.-Gen'ral ,  who  is  at ,  you  know ; 

and  so  the  thing  is  managed !" 

We  turn  from  these  maimed  realities  of  war 
to  its  gallant  show.  The  boy  is  intoxicated  with 
delight  at  getting  his  commission.  He  sees  him- 
self arrayed  in  habiliments  which  are  too  elegant 
to  be  defiled  with  blood,  brandishing  his  sword  in 
the  sunshine  at  a  review,  envied  by  Ids  school- 
fellows, and  admired  by  the  "beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  neighbourhood,"  as  the  news- 
papers say.  But  does  the  Queen  get  a  soldier  ? 
We  assert,  from  some  considerable  experience, 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  military  neophyte 
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goes  into  the  amy  to  wear  a  daeluBg  xaMoimf 
to  enjoy  tibe  lioenso  which  ymmg  blood  in- 
stinotively  desireB^tobedreaaedin  a  ^'Httle  brief 
aathority/'  to  range  about  the  world  agreeably 
— f(Hr  anything  beyond  vanity  and  his  own  en- 
joyment  he  has  g^erally  little  thought^  and  very 
olten  haa  leaa  capacity.  It  wonld  be  abaord 
to  aappose  that  he  dreams  of  being  a  Hght  to 
other  meo — ^he,  a  gentleman,  an  example  of 
morality,  temper,  and  oourteay  to  the  common 
aoldi^ra !  He  acarcely  reflects  that  to  bear  the 
aword  inyolyes  an  awM  responsibility.  Bdiold 
him  now,  introduced  to  his  brother  officers— (iie 
boy  of  yesterday,  the  man  to-day — inferior  in 
rank  as  the  youngest,  but  equal  in  aocial  po- 
aition  to  the  olde^,  evesi  the  grim,  dry,  old 
Colonel  himself,  as  an  ''officer  and  gentleman'* — 
taking  his  place  at  the  mess-table  by  night,  and 
tossing  off  his  pint  of  port  regnlaily — ^it  wHl 
be  well  if  that  is  all — and  having  his  own  rooms, 
where  he  may  get  up  a  private  bout,  rattle  the 
dice,  shuffle  the  canb,  and  do  what  he  likes 
without  scandal.  He  now  learns  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  ''  goose  step,"  gets  set  up  straight 
as  a  ramrod,  goea  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises,  and  is  then  told  off  for  duty. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  makes  him  zealous  at 
starting ;  but  he  generally  discovers  the  folly  of 
seal  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years 
which  he  is  allowed  to  make  himself  acquamted 
wii^  the  interior  management,  economv,  and 
discipline  of  a  regimrait.  Whv  diouM  he  bother 
himself  about  the  regimental  books,  when  the 
Serjeant  is  up  to  the  thing,  and  is  a  better  clerk 
than  he  ?  Why  should  he  care  about  the  men's 
messes,  their  cooking,  their  pots,  kettles,  and 
kits,  and  all  that,  when  the  Captain  does  not  ? 
Why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  learn  things 
which  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  way  of 
promotion  f  Besides,  a  zealous  officer  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  common  disturber  of  liie 
regiment ;  and  before  now,  a  Captain  who  has  re- 
jected the  black  bread  supplied  to  his  men,  has 
had  his  judgment  reversed  by  a  regimental  board, 
liiough  the  stuff  would  actually  stick  to  a  wall 
like  so  much  putty,  and  has  been  mulcted  in  the 
cost  of  it  by  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  over- 
nice  (^eiousness,  and  repressing  so  painM  an 
example  to  his  brother  officers.  The  internal 
regulation  of  the  r^pmient  is,  then,  abandoned 
by  common  consent  to  the  Serjeant,  and  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Quarter-Master,  who,  having  g^ie- 
rally  been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  are  oon- 
sidered  the  proper  persons  to  do  tiie  pay  work. 
The  new-fledged  officer  soon  finds  out  that  these 
oontinual  drills  are  a  ''bore ;"  these  movements 
upon  geometrical  principles,  which  are  never  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  are  "  cursedly 
stupid;"  and  this  mounting  guardin  some  dismal 
hole,  and  visiting  sentries  every  touch  and  turn, 
night  and  day,  is  an  "  infiamal  nuisance."  It 
is  grinding  wind.  The  officer,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally devotes  all  his  attrition  to  his  personal 
diversiotis.  He  ke^s  a  dog,  buys  rats,  oooaaion- 


ally  eroBsea  the  ''pig^a  ddn,**  w  turns  jocW, 
talM  a  part  in  an  amateur  play,  or  evenjoba 
a  laik,  and  spends  a  great  deal  oi  time  loui^ 
about  the  streets  in  a  short  coat  and  a  kw  hsi) 
oceasionany  bolting  round  acomerdoiible-qaid, 
to  dodge  a  martinet  General  of  the  distriet,  ik 
has  iasned  a  strict  G.  0.,*  commandiBgafioento 
wear  thear  unifbrms  at  all  timeeyVBderpamof 
arrest.    All  he  has  to  do  in  getting  on  is  to  post 
ttie  money  when  it  is  wanted,  and  he  may  eTeii 
jump  over  Ihe  heads  ot  devor  fidlows,  n  rich, 
and  they  ha^)en  to  be  poor;  and  Plnmde&ce 
aeems  to  delight  in  giving  some  mea  gcxyds  in- 
stead ci  brains,  and  others  brains  m  Ilea  of 
goods.    Thus,  then,  the  army  has  ceased  to  be 
a  profession;  arms  are  become  a  pastime;  the 
the  art  dT  war  is  reduced  to  a  mode  of  k^ 
time  agreeably.    Young  men  of  famil j  enter  a 
regiment  as  they  would  a  dub ;  and  ihenitka 
capital  introduction  to  sodety,  and  tiirows  wMe 
open  the  portals  of  matrimony.     Yomig  men 
without  grandfatiiers,  too,  enter  it  becaase  it  con- 
fers hi^  caste,  and  may  be  made  a  ladder  to  ^ 
envied  circles  of  the  haut  ton.    But  they  have 
no  inducement  to  become  sdentific  soldiers,  bo- 
cause  money  is  the  moving  power  of  promobott. 
They  have,  besides,   no  intention  A  mding 
the  regiment  their  home— it  is  only  their  rmi;  aad 
certainly  not  of  roughing  it,  as  some  of  them  hare 
been  forced  to  do  in  the  Crimea.    Vecastnoim- 
putation  upon  the  courage  of  our  officers.    Biey 
have  shown  themsdvee  ready  to  &ce  anyfldngi 
and  fight  against  any  odds;  they  have  mAed 
into  the  thick  of  battle  like  buIl-dogB  into  tiie 
lion's  mouth ;  in  short,  to  pay  them  tiie  highert 
compliment  possible,  tiiey  have  fought  as  reao- 
lutefy  as  the  common  soldiers.    But  as  one  rf 
the  French  Generals  exclaimed,  when  he  beh^ 
the  mad  charge  of  Balaklava,  "This  is  magnifi- 
cent; but  it  is  not  the  art  of  war!"    Onrol&fiB 
can  fight  to  the  death;  but  they  cannot  teadi 
the  soldier  to  fight  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
shdter  lumsdf,  to  feed  himself,  to  derelop  the 
resources  which  are  latent  in  every  man  agaiM^ 
almost  every  emergencjr;  and  hence  our  froops 
in  the  Crimea,  not  being  in  barracks  ym » 
market  close  at  hand,  have  perished  by  ^^ 
sands  tram  their  hdplessness,  as  well  asnom 
the  n^leot  of  their  Generals. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  even  if  the  purchaMg 
system  is  absurd,  yet  it  gives  us  gentlemen^ 
officers.  But  however  desirable  this  may  be, 
still  the  fSwt  is,  that  an  army  is  intended  not  to 
give  us  gentlemen  but  to  give  us  soldiers.  The 
supporters  of  things  as  thev  are,  are  shaip-vitted 
enough  to  discover  the  absurdity  of  promoting 
men  to  commissions  simply  because  they  «f*H 
vate  soldiers;  but  they  stumble  into  the  kindi» 
absurdity  of  making  men  officers  because  th^T 
aregentlem^.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  beam 
and  the  mote.  Supposing  the  ohoioe  lay  between 
offioOTng  the  army  with  mere  soldiers,  or  mere 
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and  pobHo  mSety 
woaJd  decide  in  hYoax  of  the  mere  sokliero.  It 
IB  undonbtedlT  a  gtmi  adraDtage  to  unite  the 
•olfiflr  and  the  goatieman  in  the  <^3eer;  but 
vhile  we  cannot  do  wilhout  the  one^  we  can 
db  without  the  other.  The  implament  of  war 
ie  file  one  thing  needM-Hnot  the  poliih,  ntefiil 
aa  it  nay  be :  ibat,  after  all^  is  ^'mese  leath^ 
and  prunella."  By  tiie  purchasing  BysteiDy  you 
are  not  Bore  of  getting  what  you  must  hare^ 
flddiers.  Yon  are  not  even  sore  of  getting 
gwntJemwiy  aa  many  men  who  are  gei^^emen 
offlciaUy,  am  not  in  oharaoter.  But  if  the  prises 
m  wdl  as  the  blanks  of  ihe  anny  wese  olGBred 
to  the  ranka,  yon  are  sore  of  getting  soldien^ 
and  almoat  sore  of  getting  gentkmeni  In  truth, 
the  common  soldier  who  can  win  two  or  tiuee 
good*condact  stripes,  amidst  the  trials  and 
temptatioDs  of  the  bairackHroom,  must  be  an 
TmonmmoD  man;  while  the  Serjeant  who  pos- 
sesses^ sdf-oonmiand  and  fiimiMMS  of  eharaeter 
wfaidi  enable  him  to  hdd  himself  abore  the 
jaen,  while  one  of  them,  will  generally  be  found 
£i  fior  a  hitler  position,  though  he  may  lack  ele- 
gance in  society.  These  qualities  make  tiie 
gentleman,  z^ot  the  adTontitLous  cironmstance  of 
being  bom  the  son  of  your  ftdher.  Oommon 
aons  of  (me  parent  as  we  all  are,  we  do  not  see 
tsBj  mcEe  difficulty  in  making  Ihe  social  creature 
out  of  ''  ihe  poor  and  honest  soger,"  Ihan  ^eice 
was  in  Tn^Vii^g  Tiiw  out  of  the  gentleman's  an- 
eertors;  nor  do  we  believe,  Hke  some  of  the 
Prench  Legitimists,  tha^  noble  blood  oontainft 
more  oxygoi  than  simple  Mood.  Sir  Charles 
liTapaer  committed  the  daring  innoyation  of 
naming  a  private  soldier  in  th^  dequitoh  of  the 
battle  of  Meanee.  He  held  that  "  every  private 
soldier  was  a  gentleman  by  profession ;"  and  we 
believe,  £ram  the  noble  spirit  in  heeri^  as  well  as 
arms,  which  our  soldiers  have  displajed  in  the 
Criinea,  that — give  them  the  opportunities  and 
IhB  inducements,  as  Napier  meant  to  do^— 
thej  will  beeome  gentlemen  in  fact  The  arti- 
ficial mannen  of  society  are,  after  all,  easily 
obtained  by  association. 

Xiord  Lovaine  cannot  abide  that  the  oommon 

soldier  should  '^  come  between  ihe  wind  and  his 

nobility."    He,  and  other  HlktmiH  officers,  tell 

us  that  the  army  is  recruited  from  amongst  low 

people ;  and,  tbuBrefore,  conmon  soldiers  are  not 

fit  to  associate  as  equals  with  officers  who  are 

genilemen.    We  admit  that  the  army  is  to  a 

gxMit    d^^ree   compounded   oi  the  refbie   of 

soeiely — ^is  the  lumber  (d  the  land  swept  to  the 

^war  ?    The  honest  labourer  generally  enlists  in 

A  At  of  passion  or  disappointooient,  or  to  ke^  out 

cf  the  workhouse ;  rarely  from  the  j^per  im- 

pttlses  that  might  animate  a  soldier.    A  gentle- 

anan  or   a   tradesman's  son    ''never  acts   ao 

AwJishly,"  or  "throws  himself  away,"  as  the 

^liraae  is  in  such  cases,  unless  he  is  a  scamp,  or 

%BB  lost  his  situation,  or  has  broken  down  as  an 

mctar,  or  has  quarrelled  with  his  friends;  and 

-tmly  may  it  be  said  that  the  last  state  of  these 


men  ii  wone^than  the  ftnrt,  fat  the  gentlemen  in 
the  ranks  are  generally  the  greatest  bkokguards. 
But  this  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  present 
mrstem,  not  its  natural  defence.  Why  is  it  that 
the  army  is  recruited  from  the  r^robates  of 
society  ?  Because  ''  those  who  enter  here,  leave 
hope  behind."  Soldiering  has  been  made  hope- 
less work,  by  fendng  up  the  position  of  the 
officer,  and  screwing  down  the  position  of  ihe 
soldier,  thus  widening  the  chasm  of  rank  which 
naturally  separates  &em;  and,  therefore,  the 
army  is  shuimed  by  all  but  ruined  and  desperate 
men ;  all  who  can  earn  their  salt  in  any  <^er 
way  reject  the  red  coat.  Yet  this  is  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  against  the  purchasing  S3rstem. 
The  Queen  wants  officers,  but  disdaiuB  to  make 
them  from  the  raw  material  of  the  ranks ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  but  inferior  material  can  be 
drawn  into  the  ranks.  It  is  because  we  do  not 
systematically  promote  from  the  ranks,  that  the 
army  gets  so  many  blackguards  instead  of  more 
men  wOTthy  of  projoaotion.  It  is  quite  dear 
frx>m  actual  experience,  that  encouragement 
would  make  our  rank  and  file  even  better  men 
than  they  have  shown  themselves  with  pen  and 
bayon^; — ^pouring  out  the  natural  affections  and 
piety  of  their  hcttrts,  and  standing  in  the  grim 
red  line  of  batde. 

Besides,  ''those  who  live  in  glass-houses 
should  never  throw  stones."  Are  the  military 
officers  better  behaved,  as  a  class,  tiian  the  rank 
and  file,  even  though  they  are  ''gentlemen?" 
The  public  have  liU;ely  been  afforded  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  regiment,  in  the 
famous  Perry  case-— '^ officers  and  gentlemen" 
pulling  each  other  out  of  bed,  smafihing  doors, 
turning  the  house  out  of  windows,  one  forced  to 
go  through  the  broad-sword  exercise  in  his 
shirt,  another  inviting  everybody  to  "come 
and  see  my  woman,"  and  others  drinking  wine 
with  her,  and  another  writing  to  his  chum  that 
"these  are  fenowras  quarters" — Windsor,  mark 
you — the  residence  of  the  Queen — "there  are 
such  lots  of  fine  women;"  not  to  speak  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  mind  which  many  of 
these  "  officers  and  gentlemen"  exhil^ted  in  the 
answers,  "  I  can't  remember."  We  assert  that 
Ihe  46th  Foot  is  a  daguerreotype  of  half  the 
r^;iments  in  Her  Miyesty's  service,  though  they 
have  the  wit,  following  the  advice  of  Napoleon,  to 
"  wai^  their  dirty  liiuon  at  home."  Startling  as 
it  may  be  to  some  persons,  we  are  only  saying 
that  which  is  as  notorious  as  the  red  coat  itself 
in  garrison  towns.  The  officers  are  generally 
fexnous  for  dog-fitting,  cat-hunting,  and 
badger-baiting;  th^  are  the  sporting  cha- 
racters of  the  neighbourhood;  the  patrons  and 
dupes  of  Ihe  Jews ;  and,  whether  they  deserve  it 
or  not,  they  get  the  eredit  of  breaking  all  the 
lamps,  wrendhing  off  all  the  knockers,  and 
kic^ng  v^  all  the  rows,  which  are  broken, 
wrenched,  and  kicked  up  in  the  place.  The 
barrack  is  a  great  brotiiel,  where  feth^s  in- 
variably go  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  their 
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missiiig  daughters :  ''  she  has  been  to  barracks" 
is^  in  fiEU)t,  the  foolest  charge  that  can  be  made 
against  a  female.  But  it  is  not  the  common 
soldiers  who  bring  this  disgrace  on  the  red  coat ; 
they  are  stopped  at  the  gate  with  their  loose 
fish ;  thev  have  no  private  door — ^no  "  hole  in 
the  wall/'  made  for  their  special  purpose ;  the 
x^ommon  barrack-room  is  not  polluted  by  the 
scenes  which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  officers' 
•quarters.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  if  a 
girl  below  the  rank  of  those  who  polk  at  the 
■assembly,  and  legitimately  flirt  on  the  parade, 
is  seen  talking  to  an  officer,  her  character  is 
gone  from  that  moment ;  or  that  if  an  officer, 
with  the  purest  intentions,  presents  himse^  at 
:a  tradesman's  ball,  he  is  coolly  told,  by  &thers 
and  brothers,  as  well  as  swains,  that  he  has 
anade  a  mistake,  and  is  requested  to  withdraw. 
In  a  garrison -town  that  we  know,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  one  officer,  a  noble  lord — 
i;he  son  of  a  noble  duke — a  pillar  of  his  party, 
was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  a 
fllthy  outrage,  and  locked  up  all  night  in  the 
station-house ;  another  was  convicted  of  a  gross 
outrage  against  unhappy  women ;  another  was 
compelled  by  the  militai^r  authorities  to  prosecute 
^nymph  who  Imd  broken  the  guard-house  windows 
because  he  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  sin ;  and 
another,  the  son  of  a  noble  lord,  who  at  that 
time  held  the  highest  official  position  under  the 
Crown,  prosecuted  some  fair  and  frail  acquaint- 
ances who  had,  while  visiting  him  at  his  quar- 
ters, helped  themselves  from  his  purse.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  knocked  up  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  appealed  to  ''  as  a  good  Conservative  " 
to  bail  out  a  noble  lord  from  the  watch-house, 
'*  in  order  that  he  might  be  off  to  stand  his 
election  for  a  rather  celebrated  city."  Now  we 
"speak  by  the  card"  of  what  we  know;  these 
things  are  not  fancies,  but  facts,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  dry,  hard  evidence  of  the  police- 
book.  Nor  are  they  isolated  instances,  but 
the  constant  incidents  of  garrison  life.  We  do 
not  urge  them  in  disparagement  of  the  men,  so 
much  as  of  the  system.  Such  things  are  the 
natural  result  of  collecting  together  a  number  of 
full-blooded,  high-spirited  young  men,  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, deprived  of  every  inducement  to  develop 
any  latent  talent  they  may  possess,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  that  best  police  of  all — ^work.  "We 
repeat,  we  do  not  speak  from  antipathy  to  the 
class  "gentieman;"  for  we  believe  that  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  labourers  wo]iId  do  just 
the  same,  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
But,  when  we  hear  gallant  officers,  whose  ser- 
Tices  consist  mainly  in  mounting  guard  at  the 
Palace,  and  in  fighting  the  batties  of  party, 
describing  common  soldiers  as  littie  better  than 
a  set  of  scamps,  to  bolster  up  a  system  calculated 
to  exclude  all  but  scamps  from  the  army — then 
we  may  fidrly  retort,  "  Look  at  home !" 

No  one  is  rash  enough  to  defend  the  purchas- 
ing system  upon  principle.     Lord  P^erston 


confesses  that  nobody  would  dream  of  origiaatiog 
such  a  system  now — that  it  exists  only  becsose 
it  exists.    It  is  an  evil,  we  are  told,  that  most 
be  endured,   because  it  cannot  be  cured— it 
would  be  too  expensiye  for  thai    The  coun- 
try has    taken    people's   money  for  commu- 
sionSy  to  the  tune  of  eight  millions  sterling, 
and  cannot  refrmd.    The  State,  like  Sir  Jok 
Falstaff,  likes    not    ''that   paying  back— 'tig 
double  trouble."     Then  it  is  said  that  a  Se^ 
geant  is  positively  injured  by  the  gift  of  a  com- 
mission, because  he  becomes  placed  above  his 
means ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
officering  the  aimy  with  rich  men  only,  and  as 
argument  against  it.     Then  it  is  said  that  the 
purchasing  system  is  a  capital  one  for  the  Ser- 
geant ;   for  directiy  he  gets  a  commission,  he 
sells  out,  and  retires  with  a  little  fortune ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  most 
experienced  soldiers  to  quit  the  army--as,  in 
fact,  they  do— to  become  chiefe  of  police  and 
governors  of  gaols,  and  dischaige  otiier  duties 
requiring  disciplined  men.     Finally,  comes  I*rd 
Palmerston  with  the  grandest  argument  of  all 
in  favour  of  things  as  they  are — a  very  68- 
pounder,  and  hollow  shot,  too.    It  is  impoanble, 
he  declares,  to  substitute  merit  for  money  as  tiw 
ground  of  promotion,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
define  what  merit  is.    Well,  then,  we  are  driya 
to  conclude  that  the  noble  lord  owes  bis  high 
position  to  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  to  luck, 
to  dodgery,  to  sheer  accident,  not  to  mere  merit 
"Friend,"  as  the  old  philosopher  says,  "the 
hook  will  not  stick  in  that  soft  cheese !"    Merit 
may  be  overborne  by  influence,  as  it  is  in  the 
navy;  it  may  be  defeated  by  envy;  but  that 
the  public  opinion  of  a  raiment,  or  of  a  peopk, 
cannot  detect  merit,  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
modesty,  is  a  demonstration  of  audacity  mads 
to  mask  weakness. 

We  desire  to    see  the    purchasing  system 
overthrown,  not  merely  because  it  injures  the 
country  by  blighting  mUitary  talent,  but  for  w 
sake  of  the  officers  who   are  supposed  to  t* 
benefited  by  it.     It  is  unfeir  to  send  a  man  into 
the  battie-field  with  a  fortune  tied  round  ha 
neck,   liable  to  confiscation  if  he  Ms.    Tbe 
officer  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  lif«, 
but  his  family  of  losing  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission.     Fiuihermore,  unless  the  officff  hei 
rich  man,  the  purchasing  system  cuts  him  <^ 
fix)m  the  highest  ranks  of  the  army.     He  n«3 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  by  paying  a  round  10,000^, 
the  legal  price,  and  illegal  bonus — for  the  regu- 
lations are  shamelessly  violated,  and  the  penaltr 
of  expulsion  for  paying  more  than  the  regulated 
price  openly  ridiculed.    But  if  he  would  becoiw 
a  General,  he  must  forfeit  his  10,000/.  Com- 
paratively few  men  can  afford  to  do  that,  ^ 
therefore,  when  Colonels  are  getting  towaw* 
the  top  of  the  list,  they  sell  out,  to  escaped 
catastrophe  of  promotion ;  and  thus  the  higl^ 
commands  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  rich  ai» 
aristocratic.    It  is  all  very  well  to  say  thatthft 
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-porchasmg  system,  by  leading  to  continiied 
retirements,  advances  the  rate  of  promotion, 
and  that  it  enables  us  to  officer  the  army 
-cheaply:  promotion  would  be  rapid  enough  if 
no  more  officers  were  appointed  than  are  wanted, 
instead  of  sowing  the  country  broad-cast  with 
Captains  and  Colonels ;  and  a  great  country  like 
England  ought  to  be  above  practising  such  a 
paltry  economy.  It  is,  moreover,  a  penny- wise 
and  pound-fooUsh  economy.  If  officers  were 
paid  properly  while  they  are  at  work,  as  the 
American  officers  are,  not  only  would  the  work 
be  better  done,  but  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  jobbing  in  clothing,  the  extra  pay,  the 
pensions,  the  sinecures,  and  the  "  dead  weight," 
which  are  the  compensation  to  officers  for  going 
to  war,  as  they  do  literally,  at  their  own  charges. 
The  purchasing  system  ia  an  outrage  of  com- 
^non  sense,  and  therefore  must  fall.  The 
^country  will  no  longer  tolerate  its  mili- 
tary ffindooism.  Opposition  to  such  a  change 
«s  propriety  dictates  will  only  precipitate  its 
tall,  as  surely  as  the  trickling  rill  becomes, 
)>y  damming  back,  a  flood.  The  time  is  coming 
tirhen  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place"  will 


inevitably  be  the  rule  in  the  army;  not  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  because  he  has 
money  to  post.  "It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  says 
Pascal,  "to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  rank:  it 
gives  to  a  child  newly  bom  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence, which  half  a  century  of  labour  and 
virtue  could  not  procure."  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  terrible  thing,  that  t\^o 
men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  battle,  equally 
brave,  equally  ready  to  die  for  their  country, 
equally  deserving,  while  one  gets  promotion 
because  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  is  refdsed  it, 
because  he  is  poor.  Such  a  system  has  outlived 
its  age;  and,  moreover,  the  aristocracy  which 
enjoys  its  benefits,  really  does  not  require  its 
continuance.  The  British  aristocracy  is,  after 
all,  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  not  of  descent ;  an 
aristocracy  which  has  sprung  up  in  these  latter 
days  from  great  statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers, 
and  merchants;  and  the  force  of  character 
which  placed  its  founders  in  their  high  position 
will  enable  their  descendants,  in  the  long  run, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  nation,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  But  if 
tiiey  cannot,  why  then — ^let  them  fall. 


THE    POOR    MAN'S    MARKET    IN    LONDON. 


■Of  all  great  national  institutions  poverty  is  the 
greatest  and  the  most  permanent.  Riches  make 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  but  poverty 
makes  to  itself  burdens  and  remains  for  ever. 
Only  individuals  can  become  wealthy,  but  whole 
populations  may  be  steeped  in  penury,  by  the 
mismanagement  of  their  rulers  or  their  own 
^nilty  supineness  and  indolence,  of  which  the 
■world  has  witnessed  examples  before  to-day. 
But  what  the  history  of  nations  shows  far  more 
iirequently  than  it  does  the  beggary  of  an  entire 
people,  is  the  violent  contrast  of  magnificence 
tmd  luxury  with  squalor  and  necessity  in  its 
-direst  forms.  Notwithstanding  the  poetical  de- 
ntinciation — 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay — 

it  would  seem  to  be  very  like  a  settled  law  that 
iihe  decay  of  one  class  in  a  state  should  be  co- 
ntemporaneous witii  the  a^randisement  of  ano- 
^tber ;  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
ifche  one  condition  of  society  is  inseparable  from 
-i^e  other — ^if  we  had  leisure  to  do  it,  which  we 
l&ave  not  just  now.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  that  the  "poor  are  with  us  always," 
«uid  that  we  can  take  the  poor  man  by  the  but- 
-ton,  follow  him,  at  any  rate,  if  we  cannot  lead 
laim,  where  we  will — ^twist  and  turn  him,  and 
<3iXMB-exaniine  him  at  our  leisure,  and  get  some 
^ood  out  of  him  now  and  then,  for  which  we,  if 
-wre  be  wise,  are  all  the  better,  and  he  is  none 
^3ie  worse.    Our  present  design  is  to  accompany 


him  to  market,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  few 
weekly  shillings  which,  under  the  name  of 
wages,  our  commercial  and  industrial  usages 
award  him  in  return  for  the  labour  of  his  life. 

Respectability  turns  up  its  nose  at  the  poor 
man's  market ;  and  if  it  condescends  to  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  takes  espe- 
cial care  to  withhold  aU  recognition  of  its 
existence.  Neither  the  poor  man  nor  his  pro- 
viders care  much  for  that.  By  a  mutual  but 
tacit  compact,  respectability  and  poverty  divide 
the  metropolis  between  them — the  former  keep- 
ing the  broad  and  stately  channels  of  intercourse, 
and  the  latter  retiring  to  the  rear  among  the 
shadowy  by-ways  or  the  fallen  and  faded  loca- 
lities where  fashion  flourished  in  ages  past,  but 
whence  she  has  flown  to  more  congenial  haunts. 
The  poor  man's  market,  like  himself,  lies  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  gentility 
revolves — ^like  him,  too,  it  affects  not  the  pomp 
and  glitter  and  show  that  apes  prosperity, 
whether  it  be  prosperous  or  not — and,  again 
like  him,  it  sometimes  has  not  where  to  house 
itself,  and  is  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  must  look  at  it  in  some  of  its 
various  departments  as  they  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  masses,  to  whom  they  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  does  not  much  signify 
with  what  department  we  begin,  and  we  may 
as  well  take  the  hint  given  us  by  a  venerable 
Israelite  with  three  hats  on  his  head  and  a  cor- 
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jmleiit  Mok  on  his  baek,  who  growls  ''Old 
do'"  as  he  passes  our  window,  and  the  oontoits 
of  whose  beg  will  soon  go  to  augment  the  stores 
of  the 

Seeond-htrnd  Shps  and  CUdhina  MarUt. 
"When  respectability  casts  its  sloogh,  poverty 
gets  into  it.  Hiis  is  a  law  as  old  as  the  art  of 
wealing  breeches ;  and  thongh  it  may  not  date 
back  as  £ir  as  the  fig4eaf  era,  it  mnatluKTe  been 
in  YOgne  {ffetty  shortly  after.  Bat  in  our  day 
the  poor  man  cannot  help  himself  to  the  rejected 
j^anoent  without  the  aid  of  a  middleman,  and 
hence  the  army  of  atcset-patroUing  Jews,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  rag  fair,  not  merely  in 
If  (mmouth-street,  but  in  every  populous  quarter 
wiierethe  labouring  man  finds  a  h(mie  through- 
out London.  The  second-hand  dothes-^op 
has  grown  lattoly  about  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
gin-diop ;  it  is  rq>eated  at  intervals  dmoet  as 
zcigalar  as  the  gas-lamps  along  whole  Hues  of 
crowded  thoroughfares,  suoh  as  Batdifie  High- 
way, the  Whitechapel  Bead,  ihe  Westminirter 
Eoad,  &c.,  and  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
conjunction  with  a  pawn-slu^.  Saturday  night, 
when,  if  ever,  the  poor  man  has  money  in  his 
purse,  is  the  chief  season  of  traffic — ^then  it  is  that 
he  recruits  his  wife's  wardrobe  as  well  as  his  own, 
buys  little  Bill^  a  new  cap,  or  Billy's  mother  a 
new  gown,  neither  of  them  half  worn  out  by 
six  months'  wear.  At  the  same  place,  too,  he 
will  buy  a  pair  of  patched  sheets  or  a  winter 
blanket,  when  his  bedding  wants  renewing,  or 
a  Med  silk  handkerchiel^  or  a  new  old  shirt 
when  his  linen  is  at  a  low  ebb.  A  new  Sunday 
ooat  is  a  matter  of  more  importance ;  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  too  wise  and  prudent  to  pur- 
chase and  pay  fi>r  it  on  the  tally  mtem,  yon 
may  chance  to  see  him,  when  such  an  outlay 
has  to  be  made,  attending  the  sale-room  oi 
unredeemed  pledges  on  a  view-day,  in  <»:der 
to  make  his  ^ice  among  the  garments  to  be 
sold.  The  quarterly  sale  wiU  ccmmience  to- 
morrow, and  the  large  rocon  is  cnonmed  with 
two  or  three  thousand  lots  of  everything  em- 
braced under  the  comprehensive  denomination 
of  ''  goods,"  from  necklaces,  gold  watches,  and 
diamond  rings,  to  barrel  organs,  grand  pianos, 
and  taxed  carts.  But  aroond  the  walls  hang 
at  a  convenient  he^ht  at  least  five  hundred 
coats  of  every  imagiinable  cut  and  pretension, 
and  these  he  commences  overhauling  and  trying 
on  with  edif^iEig  diligence.  By  the  time  he  has 
slq^ped  into  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  he  has 
found  two  or  three,  either  of  which  will  answer 
his  purpose ;  he  writes  down  their  numbers,  or 
ticks  them  off  in  the  catalogue ;  and  to-morrow 
he  win  come  and  bid,  or  send  his  wife  if  he 
can't  come  himself  until  one  of  them  is  knocked 
down  at  his  price— and  on  Sunday  next, 
especially  if  it  be  "Whitronday,  he  will  come 
forth  flhining  in  the  gloss  of  a  new  coat  gUm- 
xaering  under  the  influence  of  the  ''  patent  re- 
viver," for  which  he  has  disbursed  such  a  thing, 
j^haps,  as  eleven  and  sixpence.    He  prefers 


this  mode  of  managing  so  impoftaat  abiUMs 
to  the  uncertain  process  of  fishmg  for  ab«pn 
among  &e  Jew  dealers  of  Honndsditdi,  iriu>  he 
feels  assured  would  have  the  wiod  of  Inm  in 
some  way  or  other.  For  aeryiceable  £^s 
wanted  to  stand  &e  wear  and  tear  ofbardwik, 
he  prefers  to  deal  &>r  now  articles  at  some  well- 
known  shop  where  the  goods  are  ticketed  md 
exposed  to  view,  that  they  may  behan^edand 
felt  and  tded  on,  and  in  all  rejects  mrored, 
bef(»«  there  is  a  question  of  baying.  Of  Boeh 
shops  thore  is  an  abandance  in  ereiry  diitnct 
in  which  there  is  a  demand  £>r  aabetsntial 
working  attire— those  in  the  streets  nnsing 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Thames  belov- 
bndge  being  among  the  most  oharartoisfeand 
remarkable. 

The  Fwrmtwe  Market  of  the  poor  sum  is  a» 
ubiquitous  as  the  pawnbroker  and  &e  sLop- 
seller.    The  poor  man's  broker  foilows  the  poe 
man,  go  where  he  may,  into  the  foslest  lad 
mostb^arly  haunts  of  the  river-side^flkoBSrOr 
out  into  the  back-settleinents  of  the  Axbnibfi. 
His  stock  is  a  sort  of  hospital  of  cripfded  (5bm 
and  crazy  tables,  of  worm-eaten  bedafcesda  and 
populous  bed-ticks,   of  rusty  grates  and  uon 
pots,  ;of  washing-stools  and  wire  fenders,  of 
squares  of  Kidderminster  carpet  and  scraps  d 
oil-cloth,  of  broken  sets  of  fire-irons  and  soch 
luxuries  as  a  copper  tea-ketttle  or  a  sofe  bei 
The  sale  shop  resounds  continually  with  the  tap 
of  the  hammer,  and  reeks  with  the  professional 
odour  of  hot  glue.    The  good  man  himself  is 
perpetually  administering  to  the  necessities  of 
his  stock  in  trade— now  ropestablisbiAg  9^^^ 
^^ow  setting  the  leg  of  a  chair — ^now  tinker- 
ing a  pot,  or  soldering  a  kettle — ^now  oarfiag* 
mattress,  or  scouring  a  tick.    If  you  are  poor 
md  want  to  furnish,  he  will  part  witii  any- 
thing beneath  his  roof,  for  a  conmdeiatifiii;  ^ 
has  no  reserve  with  has  eustoners— takeirfcat 
you  will — ^the  chair  in  which  he  smoks  bis 
evening  pipe,  the  bed  iOn  which  he  hss-^y* 
thing,  so  that  you4o  business  with  him,  ©dbe 
is  jooT  gratefal,  humble  servant    The  «iv 
new  articles  in  Ids  stock  are  a  stoatkit«h»' 
table  and  an  ironing-board,  with  peihapsftdBW 
chest  of  drawers  of  doubtful  manulactore  m 
somebody's  own  painting.   Then  he  has  for  A 
besides,  tibat  us6fd4omesticimplaneBt,a]Biii^ 
for  which  there  is  many  a  poor  wonaaa  in  ^ 
neighbourhood  who  si^^  more  mnoeiAj  ^ 
ever  did  fortune-hunter  for  a  heiraBs— lootog 
upon  its  possession  as  a  sore  means  of  keefii^ 
the  wolf  fijom  the  door  in  ease  the  hoAm 
should  fidl  sick,  or  employmoit  ^btoM  bu- 
We  need  aearody  add    ttiat  the  poor.jniB^ 
brok^  is  a  poor  man  himself.    ^^^'^'"^^^ 
is  a  superannoated  auctioneei^s  porter,  ns»^ 
any  longer  to  carry  burdens — sometmies  hetf^ 
peripatetic  jobber  about  town,  penmbnWJ'S 
the  streets  by  day  in  seardi  of  wodc,  J**^' 
ing  the  shop  in  diaige  of  wife  or  child  ^^^ 
comes  home  in  the  e^p^mng^-^and  $ffi^  ^ 
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broker  may  be  a  lorn  widow  condemned  to 
haunt  the  tail  end  of  auction  sales  to  buy  np 
lots  of  refuse  and  sundries,  in  order  to  screw  a 
Uveliliood  from  a  floating  capital  of  a  few  pounds. 
We  need  not  point  to  any  particular  district  as 
the  famiture  mart  of  poverty.  It  is  true  that 
quondam  ''Mutton-hill"  and  the  surrounding 
tributaries  to  Ihe  channels  of  Clerkenwell — ^that 
Seven  Dials  and  the  countless  creeks  that  dis- 
embogue iiito  that  lake  of  filth -^  and  the 
oiSahoots  of  the  New-cut,  are  especially  fruitfal 
in  such  material  wrecks  of  ruined  homes  as  go 
to  furnish  the  poor  man's  dwelling ;  but  they 
abound  in  every  quarter  where  pover^  hides  ite 
bead,  and  cannot  escape  recognition. 

The    Second-hand   Boot   and   Shoe   Marhet 
a£fects  pretty  nearly  the  same  habitat,  though 
it   is  apt  to  creep  into  still  darker  crannies 
and   narrower  slums.      The  quantity   of  de- 
funct leather  that  one  sees  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  filthiest  thoroughfares  or  no-thorough- 
fSEures  in  the  condemned  districts  where  none  but 
tiie  most  wretched  resort,  affords  perhaps  the 
most  striking  commentary  upon  the  grmding 
penury  of  a  certain  class,  that*  London  commerce 
supplies.      It    is  pretty  evident  that  in  the 
stony-hearted  streets    of  the  metropolis    any 
covering  for  the  foot  that  will  hold  together 
but    for   a  day  or  two  has  a  money  value, 
imiions  of  these  dilapidated  wrecks  of  shoes 
and  boots  must  be  sold  annually,  looking  to  the 
inomense  stocks  continually  in  the  market  and 
the  celerity  with  which  fiiey  disappear.     For 
any  sum,  no  matter  how  small,  the  barefooted 
vagabond  msj  ventilate  his  toes  in  the  black- 
leaded  remains  of  a  shoe;  he  may  even  pur- 
chase an  odd  one  if  he  wants  it,  and  has  no 
demand  for  its  fellow.     Mother  can  shut  in 
baby's  toes  from  the  frost  for  two-pence  or  three- 
pence; and  fiilher,  if  he  has  no  more  to  spare, 
may  don  a  pair  of  Bluchers  stiffened  into  timber 
for  ten-pence  or  a  shilling.    In  London  the 
neediest  wretch  alive  never  goes  barefoot  if  he 
can  help  it,  unless  he  be  a ''  canter,''  doing  the 
dolorous  dodge  as  an  appeal  to  the  public  sym- 
pathy— and  in  truth  he  is  rarely  under  the 
necessity  of  so  doing,  as  he  can  procure  a  pair 
of  shoes,  such  as  they  are,  at  the  cost  of  a  pint 
of  beer  or  a  "go"  of  gin.    Perhaps  the  shoe- 
making  trade,  more  than  most  others,  illustrates 
tiie^  working  of  competition  and  the  advantage 
derived  firom  it  to  tiie  public.    The  poor  man 
must  be  very  poor  indeed  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
Icete  above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
thousand  Teg)ectable  shops  which  will  supply 
Idm  with  "  Wellingtons"  at  the  cost  of  six  or 
seven  shillings,  **new  footed,"  if  you  like,  but 
not  much  the  worse  for  that,  as  far  as  utility  is 
concerned.     Where  two  and  a  half  milhons 
lure  to  be  shod,  the  economy  of  shoemaking  is 
practically  studied,  and  the  poor  man,  more 
ttan  any  other  partv,  gets  the  benefit. 

In  connexion  wilh  clothiog  and  frimitute, 
-we  may  as  well  allude  briefly  to  the  Tatty  System, 


which,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  prevails  largely  in  London.  Many 
of  the  tally-i^ops  are  lai^  establishments  dx^ng 
an  extensive  business  and  dealing  in  everyUiing 
Ihat  a  housekeeper  can  possibly  require,  save 
and  except  provisions  —  household  furniture, 
linen,  clothing,  bedding,  ironmongery,  hasrd- 
ware,  and  china  and  glass.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  force  of  shopmen,  the  tally-masters  have 
to  keep  an  extra  staff  of  accountants  and  of  od- 
lectors,  the  latter  of  whom  are  continually  tra- 
versing the  district  they  serve,  to  gather  Ihe 
weekly  payments.  All  this  additions^  expense 
those  who  purchase  by  the  tally  have  to  piy 
in  the  shape  of  an  advanced  price  for  the  goods : 
they  have  farther  to  pay  for  the  deMcati^ns  6f 
those  who  do  not  pay  at  all  or  only  in  part^^ 
and  it  is  computed  by  a  moderate  calculation, 
that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  goods  is  the  price  that  ihe  poor 
man  thus  pays  for  the  accommodation  of  nom 
three  to  four  months'  credit — a  longer  date  becng 
seldom  allowed.  The  suicidal  stupidity  of  such 
a  bargain  rarely  deters  the  improvident  w<yrk- 
man  from  accepting  it-*-his  arithmetic  never 
helping  him  to  a  true  p^x)eption  of  the  case. 

We  come  now  to  ihe  Poor  Man's  FtovM&n 
Market — ^The  low-price  baker,  whose  shop  is 
everywhere,  supplies  him  with  bread,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  he  opens  in  a  new  neighbourhood, 
with  a  glass  of  gin  into  ihe  bargain.     The  kw- 
price  butcher,  who  generally  affects  those  lines 
of  thoroughfare  wMch  are  the  arena  of  the 
Saturday  night's  market,   supplies  him  with 
meat.    It  is  at  the  Saturday  nighf  s  market  tliat 
he  usually  lays  in  provision  for  the  Sunday  aind 
the  following  week,  and  then  he  may  be  seen 
attended  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his  children 
to  boot,  transacting   that  important  business. 
These  markets  present  ihe  most  characterifltic 
spectacle  that  indusMal  London  affords.    l%ey 
have  no  municipal   organisation,  no  charters, 
privileges  or  by-laws;  tiiey  have  grown  up  out 
of  an  imperative  and  irresistible  necessity ;  they 
exist  because  Ihey  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  like  ihe  tmnultuous  waters  which  rush 
with  the  rising  tide  into  any  accidental  hdMv, 
tiiey  have  found  their  own  level,  and  reduced 
themselves  to  a  certain  orderiy  phase,  from  the 
pressure  of  a  natural  law.    Wherever  there  is  a 
crowded  populace  they  are  sure  to  arise,  and 
though  often  presenting  a  scene  of  indefinable 
uproar  and  confusion,  are  as  sure  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  system  and  decorum  to  aUow 
of  the  transaction  of  business.     Some  of  the 
most  noted  are  those  of  the  Lambeih*niarflh,^of 
the  Borough-road,  of  Leather-lane,  of  White- 
croBs-street,  the  Goswell-road,  Whitechapel  and 
Shoreditch— but  their  name  is  legion,  and  tiitey 
had  need  be  numerous  since  it  is  probable  tk&t 
they  ntunber  among  their  custcmiers  Ihe  mi^or 
portion  of  a  million  souls.    A  stroll  through  iMie 
of  these  markets  on  a  fine  Saturday  night  i6,*to 
an  observer  who  is  in  the  right  vein,  one  of  fhe 
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richest  and  most  soggestive  excursions  which 
the  protean  spectacle  of  city  life  can  call  on  him 
to  make.  A  hundred  thousand  people  shall  be 
congregated  together  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  lurid  smoke  proceeding  from 
countless  gas-burners.  The  road,  blocked  up  and 
impassable  to  carriages,  shall  be  crammed  wi&  im- 
provised stalls  and  standings,  old  hampers,  baskets 
bottom  upwards — shelving  fish-trays,  oyster- 
boards,  or  heaps  of  vegetables  spread  or  piled 
i]^on  the  ground.  Amid  this  conglomerated 
mass  the  populace  of  basket  or  bag-laden  wives, 
mothers,  and  working-men,  move  slowly  about, 
chaffering  and  cheapening — now  a  joint  of  meat, 
now  a  brace  of  cabbages  or  a  string  of  onions — 
now  rushing  into  the  baker's  for  a  packet  of 
flour — ^now  stopping  at  the  fish-stall  to  swallow 
a  dish  of  whelks  or  pickled  eels — now  bolting  a 
pennyworth  of  oysters,  or  staying  their  appetite 
for  supper  with  a  paper  of  pease-pudding  from 
the  cook-shop,  where  a  fat  man,  stripped  to  his 
shirt  and  steaming  like  a  stoker,  is  weighing 
out  boiled  beef  and  carrots,  as  though  his  l^e  de- 
pended on  getting  through  the  round  in  a  given 
time.  All  the  while,  without  the  pause  of  an 
instant,  a  Babel  of  noisy  tongues  rattles  and 
rings  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  with  a  persist- 
ence comparable  to  nothing  but  the  dash  of  a 
stormy  sea  upon  a  pebbly  beach.  And  above 
this  current  of  ground-harmony  swells  the  ex- 
plosive chorus  of  the  dealers — "What  d*ye 
buy  ?  what  d'ye  buy  ?  Prime  beef  at  six !" 
shouts  the  butcher — "  Hingans,  hingans,  here ; 
the  laat  lot  a  bargin !  Who  says  Hingans  ?" 
squeaks  a  small  boy  in  a  frantic  falsetto — 
"  Green  peas,"  roars  another,  "  down  to  four- 
pence  !  Here  you  are — the  real  marrowfats !" 
"  Buy  a  gridiron !"  shouts  a  third,  "  a  gridiron 
for  [a  penny."  "  Wink,  wink,  wink !"  screams 
a  dealer  in  periwinkles — "  I  shan't,"  bawls  a 
wag,  "  I  want  to  look  about  me."  "  0  Lord !" 
retorts  Periwinkles,  "  we're  struck  witty — mind 
you  don't  bite  nobody,  young  man. "  "  Padlocks, 
dog-collars,  key-rings,  here  you  are !"  sings  a 
man  in  a  white  apron,  ^  with  his  merchandise 
strung  on  a  pole.  "  Mackarel,  all  alive,  five  a 
flhillin !"  yells  a  fish-seller — and  so  on,  through 
a  hundred  changes,  re-echoes  the  ear-splitting 
chorus.  But  these  are  not  all.  Among  the 
buyers  and  sellers  stalks  the  blind  man  vrith  a 
necklace  of  tags,  bemoaning  with  imseemly  voci- 
feration the  loss  of  his  "  precious  eyesight,"  and 
beseeching  the  compassion  of  "good  clmstians." 
Here,  in  a  niche  between  two  shops,  stands  a 
ragged  lad  puffing  out  "Yillikins  and  his 
Dinah"  upon  a  tin  whistle,  while  a  younger 
urchin  goes  round  with  the  hat.  There  a 
wooden-legged  cripple  is  rasping  off  a  psahn 
tune  upon  the  violoncello,  which  his  wife  accom- 
panies with  a  cracked  voice;  and  yonder  a 
"w^ver  from  Lancashire,  who  finds  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  travel  the  kingdom  with  an  exhibition 
than  to  stick  to  his  trade,  is  showing  off  a  model 
of  a  loom  to  a  group  of  wondering  cockneys. 


You  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  you  elbow  your 
way  through  it,  that  the  Saturday  market  is 
a  market  not  only  for  provisions  and  house- 
hold   necessaries     of   various   sorts,    but  for 
fanciful     or     equivocal     accompliBhments   as 
various,   and    for  beggary  and   imposture  be- 
sides.    From  dusk  tHl  midnight,  and  in  some 
places  till  long  after  midnight,  this  strange  soene 
continues.     As  the  hours  roll  away,  tiie  uproar 
modifies  by  degrees,  and  the  crowd  retires;  but, 
owing  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  poor 
man  by  the  late  hour  at  which  the  week's  wages 
are  frequently  paid,  it  happens  regularly  in  some 
districts  that  the  "wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal"  has  expired  ere  he  has  the  means  of  satas- 
fying  the  wants  of  his  family.   Worse  than  this, 
the  same  cause  sometimes  prevents  him  from 
making  use  of  the  Saturday's  market  at  all,  and 
he  has  to  drive  his  bargains  on  the  Sunday 
morning.     The  Sunday  market  is  held  on  the 
same  spot,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
wanting  only  the  musical  element  and  the  im- 
posture of  the  beggar  tribes.    It  conunences  as 
early  in  the   summer  as  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  until  the  hour  of  noon 
has  struck.     Its  existence  is  in  all  respects  a 
nuisance,  as  well  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  ^o 
would  be  glad  to  abolish  it  if  they  could,  as  to 
those  who  do  not.     It  deprives  the  tradesman  of 
the  rest  he  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  on  the  Sun- 
day— and  robs  both  him  and  the  poor  man  too  (tf 
the  opportunity  of  worship.      The  provisions 
which  are  the  staple  of  these  markets,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  are  not  of  the  b^    Of 
the  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  driven 
weekly  to  Smithfield,   there   is  a  round  pa 
centage  which  tour  respectable  butcher  will  not 
look  at — animals  that  have  to  be  killed,  as  tiie 
saying  is,  to  save  their  lives— old  milch  covs 
that  will  yield  no  more  milk — ^pigs  and  sheep  of 
doubtful  character,  and  calves  of  delicate  consti- 
tution.    These  do  to  fumish.  forth  the  tatt©  of 
the  poor ;  and  we  could  make  some  revelatiow 
that  way,  if  it  were  worth  while.  The  vegetables 
are  less  objectionable,  and  are  not  necessarily 
worse  than  the  bett^  classes  consume.    It  is 
true  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of 
the  markets,  and  that  they  are  bought  by  a  spe- 
cific class  of  dealers  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
after  the  regular  dealers  and  the  costermongen 
who  travel  the  city  have  made  their  morning 
purchases ;  but  as  whatever  is  brought  to  the 
London  markets  is  mostly  of  the  best,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  last-served  gets  the  worst 
share ;  and,  further,  the  poor  woman  who  bup 
her  own  vegetables  is  too  good  a  judge  to  allow 
herself  to  be  taken  in. 

Another  phase  of  the  poor  man's  proviaon 
market  exists  in  what  is  called  "the  geneial 
shop,'' which  is  a  back-street  estabU^iment  of 
a  peculiar,  character,  much  patronised  by  work- 
ing and  labouring  men  and  their  wives.  For 
aU  practically  prudent  purposes  it  is  infimtdv 
worse  than  tiie  open  ready-xnon^  mirrket;  hvi 
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as  it  offers  credit  to  its  reg^olar  customers,  allow- 
ing tiiem  to  nm  up  a  score  when  times  are  hard 
and  employment  scarce,  it  is  preferred  on  that  ac- 
oount  by  many  to  whom  such  accommodation  is  a 
tine  ^  mm.    The  ''general  shop"  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.     like  the  yiUage-mart,  it 
deals  in  everything  for  which  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  a  humble  household  creates  a  de- 
mand; but,  unlike  the  Tillage  mart,  its  com- 
merce is  sophisticated   to   a   degree  of  which 
the  yiUager  has  not  the  remotest  conception. 
All  experiments  in  adulteration  are  first  tried 
upon  the  customers  of  the  general  shop.     It  is 
there  that  the  tea-leaves,  collected  by  the  agents 
of  the  Jew  factors  and  dried  and  pressed  and 
sloe-leafed  into  Pekoe,  are  retailed  by  the  ounce 
to  the  gossips  of  the  district.     It  is  there  that 
coffee  is  represented  by  burnt  com,  beans,  and 
saw-dust — ^that  burnt  bones,  mangel-wurzel  and 
horse-lard  are  compHmented  with  the  name  of 
cocoa — that  sugar  of  the  brownest  contracts  such 
an  amount  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  sand  will  hardly  correct  it 
— ^that  butter  at  a  shilling  a  pound  is  one-fourth 
salt,  and  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  quite  as 
much  is  supplied  by  the  pig  as  by  the  cow — 
that  the  vinegar  is  home-made,  manufactured 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  by  means  of  sugar  and 
rain-water  and  the  frmgus  vinegar-plant — that 
the  cayenne  pepper  is  half  red- lead  and  baked 
earth — the  mustard,  more  than  half  pea-flour, 
wheat-flour,   and  yellow  ochre,  and  the  red- 
herrings  have  been  three  years  red,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  commercial  world  before  they 
arrived  at  the  general  shop.     Further  revela- 
tions are  not  necessary.    If  the  reader  wiU  fol- 
low his  nose  into  one  of  these  museums  of  nau- 
seous smells,  where  dried  fish,  stale  eggs,  vitriol- 
ised  pickles,  rancid  bacon,  defunct  butter,  per- 
spiring candles,   vegetating  onions,   shrivelled 
pippins,  mouldy  cheese,  and  sour  "  swipes  "  are 
mingled  heterogeneously  together  with  balls  of 
worsted,  reels  of  cotton,  pieces  of  tape,  stay-laces, 
boot-laces,  peg-tops,  marbles,  paper-kites,  nut- 
meg-graters,   spice-boxes,    dredgers,    lollipops, 
hard-bake,  stick-jaw,  split-pease,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand other  et-ceteras,  he  wHl  derive  at  a  glance 
— and  a  smell — a  better  notion  of  this  descrip- 
lion  of  provision  market  than  we  could  possibly 
give  him.    Here  the  improvident  wor^an  or 
Ms  muddling  wife  spend  the  week's  wages  when 
they  have  it  to  spend,  and  go  in  debt  as  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  when  thfey  have  it 
not.     As  a  matter  of  course  they  pay  for  every- 
thing on  a  scale  calculated  to  meet  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  market,  and  to  make  the  con- 
cern a  living  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  generally 
some  poor  struggling  creature,  herself  the  dupe 
of  those  who  supply  her  with  goods,  and  too 
often  the  victim,  in  bad  times,  of  the  class  to 
whom  she  retails  them. 

In  the  Ihiel  Market  the  poor  man  labours 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  Those  who  have 
watched  ihe  tendencies  of  trade  for  the  last  ten 


years,  will  have  noticed  with  indignation  that 
a  new  principle  is  fast  becoming  recognised 
among  retailers — ^the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
price  of  a  necessair  commodity  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  intensity  of  the  existing  necessity,  not  by 
the  value  of  the  goods.  In  no  case  does  this 
principle  operate  so  cruelly  as  in  the  sale  of  ftiel 
to  the  poor  during  the  most  inclement  seasons. 
No  sooner  does  winter  set  in  than  fuel  rises  in 
price  just  as  the  thermometer  descends — because 
its  pnce  is  in  fact  regulated  by  the  thermometer, 
and  by  nothing  else,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  frost 
so  severe  as  to  lock  up  the  means  of  conveyance 
and  distribution.  In  the  winter  of  1863-4  ihe 
price  of  coal  in  London  rose  about  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  upon  a  pretext  of  a  strike  among  the 
miners,  tiie  real  operation  of  which  would  not 
have  justified  a  rise  of  more  than  forty,  or, 
allowing  for  the  rise  in  freight,  of  fifty  at  the 
utmost.  The  chief  sufferers  by  this  wholesale 
robbery  were  the  very  poor ;  because  the  rich, 
and  even  the  middle  classes,  as  a  rule,  buy  their 
winter  store  of  friel  in  the  summer,  when  the 
price  is  low ;  and  they  were  but  slightly  affected 
by  it.  The  poor  woman  who  bought  her  coals 
seven  pounds  at  a  time  actually  paid,  during  a 
part  of  that  winter,  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  a 
ton  for  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  want  of 
foresight  in  thiscase,  seeing  that  not  one  poor  man 
in  a  tJ^ousand  has  the  means  of  housing  a  stock 
of  winter  fuel :  the  poor  must  buy  fuel  as  they 
consume  it.  Those  few  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated can  avail  themselves  of  the  coal-clubs,  of 
which  there  are  numbers  in  all  the  poor  districts; 
but,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  mass  of 
poor  men's  homes,  those  who  are  most  in  need 
will  continue  to  form  the  prey  of  the  capitalist. 
The  Literary  Market  of  the  poor  man. — ^This 
is  a  large  subject,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter 
at  length,  having  discussed  it  imder  another 
heading  in  a  former  number.  It  is  no  matter 
how  small  a  sum  a  man  may  have  to  expend 
in  literature.  Journals  as  low  as  a  hal^»enny 
invite  his  patronage,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  or  the  duties  of  religion. 
He  may  possess  a  library  of  romance  for  a  penny 
a  week,  and  a  gallery  of  illustrations  to  boot.. 
If  he  have  a  taste  for  more  solid  reading  or  finr 
serious  study,  there  are  the  book-stalls,  where  he 
may  exchange  a  few  pence  for  a  sterling  work : 
in  a  word,  the  materiak  of  mental  improvement, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  ^e  press,  are 
as  much  at  the  command  of  the  working-man  in 
England  as  they  are  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
But  the  most  curious  portion  of  the  poor  man's 
literature  is  tiiat  portion  with  which  he  is 
crammed  by  a  bevy  of  benevolent  publishers, 
who,  taking  his  case  into  consideration,  devote 
their  energies  to  supplying  him  with  that  which 
he  does  not  want,  and  exacting  from  him  five 
times  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  a  large  army  of  book-touters, 
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the  Mg&aiB  of  mom  few  Loadon  fimui  wk>8e  sole  I  desoiptioiL     Wlien  they  amve  at  a  tk^^  ^ 
hnmodm  is  the  diasemmation  of  obsolete  nibbish  douhtfiil  utilify,  they  i£iid  their  way  into  the 


at.a  fnxxfit  of  three  or  four  hundred  per  oeot. 
Theae^finoa  are  the  proprietors  of  the  wom-out 
steieoty^  pages  and  done-up  copper-plotea  of 
huge  foho  euid  broad  quarto  editions  of  Brown^s 
Family  BMe,  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  fingUnd, 
of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  of  Buinefcf  s  Theory 
of  the  £arth|  of  Oruden's  Conoordanoe,  of  Cul- 
p^poer'fl  Herbal,  and  some  few  other  works  of 
ezatted  pretensions,  for  which  the  poor  man  has 
as  nmohneed  as  a  sow  has  of  a  side^pocket 
These  are  published  in  sixpenny  niunbers  in 
&ded  Uoe  coders;  they  hare  been  going  the 
round  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  days 
when. we  were  a  boy,  and  by  the  diligenceof  the 
tootem,  who  get  fifty  per  cent,  by  their  sale, 
the(y  are  industriously  pushed  into  every  poor 
maa^s  house  and  cottage  where  access- is  possihle. 
The  fixst  number  has  always  some  striking  illus^ 
tration,  if  not  two ;  these  serve  as  the  pcHut  of 
tha  wedges,  and  the  suhsoription  once  begun  is 
mostly  contrnued  to  the  end.  But  the  end  is  a 
great  way  of^ — ^perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  years; 
and  when  it  does  come,  the  needy  subsoriber  finds 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  big  vcdume  for 
which  he  has  pcod  five  pounds,  perhsq^  which 
will  cost  him  another  to  bind»  aiid  for  which  no 
bookseller  in  his  senses  would  give  him  ten 
shillings.  It  is  prolM^Ie  that  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
filched  firom  the  pockets  of  the  ignorant  poor  by 
this  ingenious  process ;  and  we  could  point  to 
more  than  one  of  the  chief  plund^r^rs  at  the 
piWMit  moment  in  the  enjoymient  of  princely 
incomes  derived  solely  fix)m  this  ne&rious  source. 
Hadihey  been  honest  men,  the  old  type*metal 
and  coiner  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
thfik  fi)rtun6a  would  have  been  ccmsigned  to  the 
meUing-pot  thirty  years  ago ;  and  if  the  poor 
man  were  wise^  he  would  turn  the  touter  from 
his  door  when  attempting  to  inaugurate  the 
swindle,  and  pitch  his  rubbish  afber  him. 

A  necessary  market  to  the  poor  man  is  the 
Chi^  Ibol  Market.  Second-hand  tools  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  retail  traffic  of 
London.  Caipenters,  cabinet-makers,  mascms, 
bricklayers,  engineers,  watchmakers,  printers, 
and  a  crowd  of  difierent  handicraftsm^  can  in 
London  supply  themselves  easily  with  the  im- 
plements of  labour,  without  being  put  ta  the 
cost  of  new  ones.  Of  such  necessary  instru- 
ments every  pawnbroker  has  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with;  the  quarterly  sales  of 
the  trade  are  full  of  them.  Lot  the  open  shops 
that  line,  the  south  side  of  the  New-cut  they 
are  stacked  in  heapa-— they  hang  p^ident  from 
the  ceilings— 4hey  are  sorted  in  drawers  and 
boxes — and  lie  scattered  about  among  books 
and  pictures  and  domestic  utensils  ^  every 


maiine-store  ^ps  that  luik  in  cfsiyneiirel 
lane  and  cul'4^*iaej  where  they  are  to  be  boa^ 
at  any  price  above  the  valae  of  the  dd  msUl, 
and  whenoe  they  are  often  redeemed,  to  be 
canied  once  more  to  the  workdiop  by  the  neoei- 
sitous  artisan.  As  difier^it  puris  <^  Londan 
are  the  habitat  of  different  industrial  poasnite— 
so  are  the  second-hand  tools  and  in^emoiti  of 
labour  to  be  met  with  in  more  abT]nda]io&  in 
certain  neighbourhoods  where  those  aeeostomed 
to  use  them  resort.  The  last  rewnifee  <^  an 
artisan  out  of  employ  is  to  pledge  hia  toaLft—aad 
his  first  caoe  on  obtaining  woric  is  to  si^y 
their  place  as  cheaply  as  he  casL  la  4&ai 
case  his  neoeasities  r^er  him  to  the  best  muksty 
and  he  knows  where  to  find  it. 

Of  the  poor  man's  JlMmne  Ma/rUt  we  seed 
not  say  muoh.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  qoaek 
doctor  has  too  much  to  do  with  it,  and  he  it  is 
who  is  the  main  support  of  the  '' HJethoBekk 
PiU"  and  its  host  of  rivals,  that  through  eyoy 
organ  of  publicity  are  perpetually  tryuig  Tib 
can  lie  the  loudest  for  thirteen-pence-hal^peoiiy. 
When  the  piUs  fSail,  the  poormanhasreooone  to 
the  ''Advice Gratis"  of  the  Apotheoar^s ^p- 
Whether  the  advice  is  good  for  anythiag  ^ 
pends  veiy  much  on  the  discriminatikm  he  exer* 
cisee  in  applying  for  it.  It  is  to  his  oiedit  M 
he  never  willingly  seeks  eleemosynary  asakt* 
anoe,  but  is  ready  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  club,  ho  ]asm 
the  business  to  the  dub  dootoiv— if  not)  ai^ 
symptoms  grow  worse,  and  monery  fails,  fsA 
fnendfl  are  few,  then  he  bdakas  himself  to  titf 
ho^ital,  where  he  is  pretty^  euro  to  be  well 
cared  for.  When  at  last  he  dies,  whether  in 
the  ho^tal  or  out  of  it,  c(»nes 

The  Funeral  Marltet.—Ck}esp  fdneials  are  a 
species  of  black  bargain  with  which^  until  vi|^ 
the  last  few  years,  the  public  have  beenbutlitfla 
tempted.  Undertakers  used  to  be  contented  to 
let  matters  take  their  own  way,  and  to  iroat  to 
the  course  of  mortality  to  find  them  inooeopa- 
tion.  But  latterly  they  have  grown  so  ntune- 
rous  that  ccmipetition  has  driven  them  alao  to 
all  the  devices  of  the  puffing  system.  Bbck- 
bordered  placards  now  take  rank  on  the  wwfl 
with  the  play-bills  of  Astleys  or  the  ballooniDg 
of  Cremome,-  and  the  poor  maaleama  at  tbe 
same  glance,  that  he  may  loagh  with  the  dowa 
in  the  circus  for  sixpence,  and  he  buried  ia  * 
''good  elm  coffin,"  and  have  four  ofhiattew* 
to  follow  him  in  funeral  doaks  for  twe-poan^" 
ten — an  amount  moderate  enough  in  ^  wa- 
soience.  When  the  mortuary  bangamis  stroA 
the  poor  man  has  d(me  with  the  maikd»-*>» 
with  a  sober '' recmietcai^^  we  may  bid  lumfH«* 
well. 
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Ik  tk»  time  of  the  Maiq[si8  of  Woroettor,  the 
worid  Jiad  beg^m  to  stir  and  heaye^  as  if  pre^ 
pari^  to.  airake  from  a  long  slmBber.  He 
obaeryed  the  signs  of  a  new  energy,  and  sacw 
dim  and  Jonnfeis  phantoms  in  the  vista^  of  the 
£atm»  Bnt  his  prophedeB,  though  ioflferieirttly 
renaffadde,  wcteobsevie  eyen  tohiflndf;  and 
if  he  eo«U  now-xmat  the  earth,  he -would  be 
ixmfnmdia£md  his  wfldest^dreamBSopoorand 
p— aw  in  oonenMm  with  the  aotiuil  reakitf  . 

Is  it  poams.  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  ike 
midst  of  1^  whid  in  which  we  lire,  to  inqfoire 
to  -v^tttit  all  tends?  Srery  dsf  some  new 
marvel  appean,  soma  new  oonfoestis  achieved. 
Baos  aflasp  laoe,  the  sylphs  of  the  air,  and  the 
gnomesof  the  ear&,  are  solijectad  to  oor  sway. 
l^ow'im  tnnmph  otsp  the  prestiges  of  the  ooean, 
traflpd&g:  across  its  bosomy.wi&outoar  or  sail, 
in  the  TOET^eye  of  the  storm;  ageing  we  rash 
akog^ihe  sosfoce  (tf  theeartii,  with  many  times 
the  ntmosl  speed  of  a  connBr,  tsaversing  inter- 
fieetiag  wates,  overloapiag  chiamSy  and  phmging 
thwai^  Momrtains;  next  we  seize  the  sobtilest 
elenn^  of  oataps,  fit  to  pmt  a  girdfe  round  the 
earth,  not  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  a  singie  seeend, 
and  oompel  it  to  ietch  and  carry  our  mesmges ; 
and  anon  we  IflQ^  to  seam  even  the  laws  of  our 
phyaioal  beiiig,  and,  cahnly  resigning  ouxsebes 
to  aeif^Ten  diumbers;  endure  the  most  terrific 
opentioBS  of  suisery,  not  only  without  pain,  but 
wiliient  oonsekmanesB.  The  poets  of  tiie  olden 
tin*  woM  prophets  of  the  present;  for  the  im- 
powsibflities  they  fancied  of  thsar  pretennterai 
haxDes  am  haokacyed  lealitiss  with  us***» 

^B^ttofly, 

To  swhD^  to  div)t  into  the  flii,  to  ads 
Oq  the  coded  ckxidfl — 

all  tfaeas  are  but  a  few  of  the  marvels  of  a  few 
yeara;   anditisnowonder  IhatthequesttoBis 


'  asioBd—Wherer  ess  we  to  stop  ? 

philoso^^iers  have  contnded  that  the 

wmid  as  in  a  state  <^  perpetual  prepress,  and  that 

genemtion  after  generatioti  will  beoome  better, 

wiser,  and  happier,  till  mankiaad,  in  fEU)t,  are 

coK vetted  inta  geoii.      This  is  a  very  agr^able 

faaoy,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  so  much  qiposed  to 

the  ordinary  analogies  both,  of  nature  and  his^ary, 

that -^wv  can  hardly  affbid  it  any  oiber  pkee  than 

iiiiwfl  the  figments  of  poetry.      The  cyde,  we 

femty  will  contmne  to  go  round  as  in  past  ages, 

snd^ihe  chiUren  of  men,  after  attaining  their 

pride  of  plaoe^  retom  into  their  original  daKkneisj 

That  tins  will  be  the  leite  of  the  material  world, 

seems    not  unlikely    from   the  diseoveries   of 

geology ;  for  the  series  of  re?olutionB  whioh  we 

thxus  know  have  taken  place  in  the  omst  of  the 

eaztli.  inay  be  continued.     On  the  contrary,  im*- 

periSect  as  our  vision  is,  we  see  dear^  the 

pgoooes-of  change  gdng  on  heioire  our  eyes; 

and     *we    are    aware    that,    however    Bk)wly 

the    event   proceeds,  we  are  at  this  moment 


in  the  midst  ci  one  of'  those  geobgioal 
overturns  whi<di  we  axe  able  to*  trace  so 
distinctly  in  the  memorials  of  former  ages. 
A  coDsoiouaieBB  of  this  &ot  seems  to  have 
brooded  over  the  world  £ram  tiie  eariiast  times. 
A  tradition  of  coming  destraotion  is^met  with  in 
every  language,  and  :the  ibeoiie&of  the  learned 
confirm  ^  umeaBomng  beilief  of  the  vulgar. 
Some  represcDt  fire,  and  some  water,  as  the 
desimed  agent;  and  both  are  ri^t,  for. these 
two  agents  have^  at  all  epochs,  been  the  revo** 
lutionisers  of  the  globe. 

Mankind  ^emMlves  have  f oHowed  the  law  of 
inanimate  nature.    States,  one  after  another, 


have  risen,  waxed,  flounshed,  waned^  and 
fallen;  and  in  osr  di^  the  phflosophieal  tra* 
velleris  strook  with  w(mder.  audi  awey  to  find 
tiie  rude  tribes  of  the  desert  wandoring  over 
locaHtiis  in  whioh  the  air  cmce  vifarated  w^  the 
voice  of  mighty  cities,  and  building  unoonigionaiy 
their  ho't^  with  the  fragments  of  the  temples  and 
palaees  of  their  ancestors.  Hiisproeeaeof  change 
will  in  all  probability  still  go  on,  but  the  meam 
of  its  aenomplirfimBBt  wiH  be  different;  beoaase 
we  are  atpieaent  in  another  phase  of  ezistmce, 
in  whioh  ibe  oM  dements  of  decay  are  wanting* 
In  former  times,  knowledge  was  confined  to 
fiuniHes  and  individuals.  The  sdenoes  were 
hidden  in  the  temples,  and  their,  secrets  written 
in  emblems  understood  only  by  the  initiated* 
Portlns  reason  the  maasaore  of  the  magi,  afker 
the  ML  of  SmerdiB,  eztiBguished  the  light  of 
philosophy  in  Egypt;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  diamter,  from  the  dust  of  the  saoied  Sanserit, 
the  fbrmnhe  even  of  manual  trades  long  lost  to 
the  Indian  people.  But  in  our  times  the  art  of 
prinim^  has  placed  everything  on  a  new  footing. 
The  modem  magi  may  go  henoe  in  a  body  as 
soon  as  their  work  is  done,  and  we  shall  not 
miss  them.  With  us  individnalB  invent,  dis» 
cover,  produce,  distribute :  bstthat  is  all.  They 
cannot  direct  or  confine  the  streanrof  knowledge 
they  have  originated.  There  is  no  law  of  entail, 
or  any  other  kind  of  formal  s«nesa<m,  in  such 
property.  The  world  at  large  is  the  heir  of 
science ;  the  treasures  of  litemtee  are  open  to 
the  meanest  hind;  the  village  girl,  as  well  as 
the  princess,  is  serenadad  with  thA  divinest 
strains  of  poetry,  for  even  the  courtly  bards 
yield  to  the  enfueement  of  the-tim/fro- 
ABi  taas'te  pleote  A  peasn*^  ear, 
Tbo  harp  a  kmg  had  loved  to  hoar. 
Thisis  the  giand  distinetion  between  the  present 
and  all  foimer  ages ;  and  without  adverting  to- 
it,  no  reasonings  on  the  destinies  of  mankipd 
can  make  the  smallest  approodmation  to  txutfa. 

The  time  for  the  winding-up  of  all  thix^  by  * 
the  destruction  of  the  worid  has  been  freqi^n% 
appointed  by  persons  who,  misinterproting.the. 
figurative  ezpressions  of  Scripture,  imagined  ^ 
that  they  had  stumbled  upon  the  counsds  of 
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nature.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  destruc- 
tion, or  of  a  series  of  local  changes  metamor- 
phosing eventually  the  whole  hce  of  the  globe. 
In  like  manner  it  is  supposed  that  a  moral  revo- 
lution must  necessarily  be  a  sudden  one;  and 
when  we  remark  the  miraculous  progress  of 
science  within  the  time  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, we  are  apt  to  think  that  its  farthest  limit 
must  be  at  hand,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  end 
of  the  world  is  indeed  approaching. 

We  might  easily  reply  by  pointing  out  what 
is  to  do,  as  an  offset  against  what  has  been  done. 
"We  might  show  that,  in  reality,  we  are  at  pre- 
sent only  at  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  light  which  dazzles  the 
world  is  a  mere  coruscation  playing  in  the  vast 
gloom  within.  But  we  are  not  writing  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  We  are  merely  amusing  ourselves 
with  a  popular  idea ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  as  yet 
only  partial. 

The  revolutions  of  one  wheel,  however  quick 
they  may  be,  will  not  cause  the  chariot  to  ad- 
vance if  the  other  wheel  be  fixed  &st  in  the 
slough*  Now  it  is  the  case  with  us,  that  on  one 
ffide  our  wheel  is  locked.  Philosophical  know- 
ledge, to  use  a  clearer  metaphor,  contends  with 
moral  ignorance,  and  conquers  without  subdu- 
ing, for  the  vast  inert  mass  of  its  antagonist  ren- 
ders victory  fruitless.  Suppose  that  in  this 
paper  we  noted  the  multifarious  miracles  of 
science  that  have  become  commonplaces  with  us, 
and  that  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  descend, 
and  descend  alone,  to  posterity ;  what  opinion 
would  be  formed  from  it  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ?  That  it  was  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  intellectual,  and  the  happiest  of  all  pre- 
ceding generations  of  mankind.  This  deduction 
would  be  necessary  from  the  evidence,  but  it 
would  be  Mae  in  fact.  The  amount  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  and  misery  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded is  appalling,  and  the  splendours  of 
science  only  serve  to  throw  a  more  terrible  light 
upon  the  scene.  Science  is  not  in  itself  pro- 
gress. The  knowledge  which  reared  the  Tyrsk- 
mids,  by  means  of  the  brute  power  of  the 
myriads  who  grovelled  at  their  base,  was  of  no 
advantage  to  mankind. 

According  to  the  dominant  Mth  of  Europe, 
the  most  generally  enlightened  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  Almighty  himself  descended  upon  the 
earth,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  a  human  being, 
laboured  in  person  at  the  work  of  reform.  Since 
that  time,  a  period  of  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  elapsed,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  mankind  ?  The 
question  is  asked  only  witii  reference  to  the 
Christian  world;  for  in  two  quarters  of  the 
earth  out  of  four,  the  tidings  of  salvation  have 
as  yet  scarcely  been  heard  at  alL  What  pro- 
i  ^    The  reply  comes  to  us  not  only  from 


the  prisons,  and  the  hulks,  and  the  gallowB,  bit 
from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  iiie 
hamlets  and  cottages  of  the  country.  The  cry 
comes  from  fJEunine,  vice,  filth,  and  ignorance, 
and  proclaims  that  the  moral  salvation  of  Ihe 
Gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious,  has  bee& 
refected. 

We  are  too  proud  of  our  science,  and  too^ 
regardless  of  its  true  uses  in  making  men  wiser 
and  happier.  This  is  proved  not  only  generally 
by  the  co-existence  of  misery  and  knowledge, 
but  specially  by  the.  obstructions  that  ate  thrown^ 
in  the  way  of  every  qnestion  that  has  ihe  puhhc: 
good  for  its  object.  If  the  business  is  to  assist 
so  fru:  in  preventing  famine  by  making  food 
cheap,  a  struggle  of  years  has  to  be  encounteiedt 
with  old  prejudices  and  "  vested  interests."  If 
it  is  to  Himinifth  crime,  and  open  avenues  to- 
knowledge,  by  the  extension  of  common  ednca* 
tion,  a  cry  of  hostility  arises  even  from  the  most 
imexpected  quarters :  the  a  &  0,  the  foundatioa 
of  knowledge,  is  discovered  to  be  dangerous  in 
itself,  and  must  by  no  means  be  taught  unoon- 
ditionally.  If  the  affidr  is  to  meet,  in  a  oertain 
state  of  preparation,  an  expected  pestilence,  tk 
advent  of  which  is  certain,  and  near  at  hanct 
there  is  no  end  to  the  opposition  of  slotlv 
ignorance,  and  idiot  presumption. 

Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Alas !  let  ns  first 
fedriy  begin  to  move.  Be  assumed  there  is  na 
chance  of  our  speedily  reaching  tiiat  cuhninaiiiig 
point  beyond  which  our  progress  must  be  down- 
ward. The  present  geological  age  of  the  woiid 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  "  The  great  nations  of 
what  men  delight  to  call  Antiquity  passed  akmg: 
the  earth  like  shadows,  leaving  luupdlyamaik 
upon  its  surface ;  and  those  that  still  remain  in 
the  farther  East— gazed  uponby  themodem  world 
like  spectres  of  lie  pas^— are  crumbling  away 
before  our  eyes.  All  things  proclaim  that  the 
globe  has  reached  a  new  epoch  of  its  existence; 
while  its  immense  expanse  of  thinly-inhabited 
or  entirely  desert  surface,  as  well  as  the  lapse  of 
ages  and  kingdoms  without  permanent  result^-' 
without  leaving  any  other  memorials  for  manbna 
than  a  few  tombs  and  ruins — prove  that  ^odi 
to  be  in  its  earliest  stage."* 

As  yet,  we  are  but  little  advanced  beyond 
these  great  nations  of  antiquity,  although  we  are 
for  ever  saved  by  the  new  and  mighty  agent,  the 
Press,  from  sinking  back,  like  tiiem,  into  the 
first  elements  of  society.  Ours  is  a  loftier,  hut 
not  a  happier  fete ;  for  unless  some  new  Lather 
arise  to  work  out  a  social  revolution,  we  seem 
destined  to  continue,  perhaps  for  many  ages,  to 
exhibit  in  co-existence  the  highest  scientific  re- 
finement and  the  deepest  moral  degradation. 
Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  When  the  8ba&^ 
wheel  is  undogged,  and  social  begins  to  ke^ 
pace  with  physical  science,  we  will  answer  the 
question. 


•  Bitchie*8  "British  Workl  in  the  Bait*" 
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A  VOTBLLBIB — ST  THE  AUTHOS  OP   ''THE  LOTES  OF  AK  AFOTHEOAET." 


CHAPTEB   V. 


OOHTAIHUfG   EVIL   DISOOirBSS. 


To  ask  an  hsmeet  question^  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Church  ?  why  will  yon  rather  ateal  round  to  the 
mo0t  seolnded  comer  outaide  of  it — say  at  the 
baek,  where  the  ivy  ia — and  wait  for  the  chil- 
dren to  hegin  to  aing,  for  the  paraon  to  begin  to 
pnj,  far  the  matlmg  of  women'a  ailka  when 
they  ahould  &11  upon  their  kneea  ?  why  do  yon 
make  yonraelf  miaerable  listening  nnder  the 
windows,  when  you  might  be  so  much  more 
comfortable  inside }    la  it  the  voice  of  a  meek 
Apoatle  which  disturbs  your  heart,  making  it 
feel  80  foil  and  yet  so  vague  and  hungry,  as 
tiioae  soft,  indistinguiahable,  aonorous  tones  vi- 
brate down  the  aialea,  and  the  people  say  Amen? 
Step  inside ;  here  it  ia  the  voice  of  Honeyman, 
B.A.,  bleating  lavender  with  an  Oxford  accent. 
How  much  eaaier,  how  much  nicer,  with  your 
ears  to  ait  under  tiiat  melMuoua  one,  than  with 
your  heart  to  go  interpreting  him  into  an  indis- 
tinct Apostle  Pauloutaide!  And  does  the  rustling 
of  the  women'a  garmenta — audible  through  the 
waUa,  there  ia  ao  much  of  it— affect  you  thus  ? 
Wiell,  there  ia  aomething  in  tiiat— Youth,  Virtue, 
Beauty,  all  perfumed  and  in  rich  attire,  going 
humbly  on  their  kneea.  But  what  if  you  attended, 
and  diaooyered  that  Youth,  Virtue,  Beauty,  only 
shook  tiieir  gaimenta  to  make  the  notse  of  going 
down  on  their  knees,  and  made  a  great  noise  too, 
that  Heaven  and  their  neighboura  might  be 
rare  to  he^  it?    Why  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be    no   occasion  to   torture  your  con- 
science with    any  compariaons  on    that  sub- 
jeot.      As    f^r    ^e    earnest    old    psalm    the 
children  aing,  as  for  the  music  of  the  organ 
swelling    over    the    graves,   stretching    up  to 
Heaven,  if  they  trouble  your  soul,  as  t3ie  angels 
troubled    the    Pool    of    Betheada — ^go    inside. 
You  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  switch  by  which 
Mrs.    Briggs    awes  the  charity  children  into 
reverence    and  a  recognition  of   the  laws    of 
harmony^   nor  the  meanings  in  her  eye  when 
a  nntshell  fidls ;  nor  wiU  you  fedl  to  espy  the 
sweet  singer  who  diverts  himself  with  cracking 
little  crabs'  legs  while  the  lesson  is  read  or  the 
sermon  goes  on ;  nor  the  boy  with  the  warm 
and  fdrtive  apple;  nor  the  Sunday  shoulders  of 
mutton,  with  baked  potatoes,  which  float  over 
between   the  vision  of  the  hot,  hungry,  im- 
patient little  aingera  and  the  tables  of  ^e  Ten 
Commandmenta.     Thia  will  do  the  buainesa  for 
the  Pool  of  Betheada  idea,  and  aave  you  that 
trouble    in    your   aoul:    a   w&rld   of  trouble, 
perhaps. 

The  beautiful  young  woman  went  to  church 
— ^without  Mr.  Maberly ;  which  was  hard,  con- 
ridezin^  that  ahe  had  been  married  to  him  only 


six  months,  and  that  she  waa  barely  nineteen, 
while  he  waa  more  than  double  that  age.  Gon- 
aidering  aome  other  things,  also;  as  that  her 
father — May  he  sleep  in  peace! — ^had  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  Mr.  Maberly's  pretty  con- 
siderable fortune,  poor  as  he  himself  lived  to^ 
die ;  for  lus  only  wealth  at  that  period  waa  this^ 
beautiM  deep-eyed  daughter,  with  her  figure 
like  a  palm,  with  her  heart  like  an  island  of  tho- 
South.  Bat  he  waa  unwell ;  hia  head  did  not 
ache,  and  he  did  not  want  to  smell  at  her  aalta ;. 
nor  at  her  handkerchief.  Then  ahe  would  atay 
at  home.  No,  said  he;  she  had  better  go  to 
church,  without  him.  What  waa  in  the  lett^  the 
boy  brought,  then?  Letter  the  boy  brought ^ 
Letter  the  boy  brought  ?     Oh,  nothii^ ! 

It  was  impoaaible  to  diaguise,  however,  thai 
there  teas  aomething,  and  aomething  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  in  the  letter  the  boy 
brought;  and  AureUe-Henriette-Bose  Maberly, 
after  throwing  round  her  huaband  a  wide 
womanly  look,  went  to  church  quite  convinced 
of  it. 

So  the  organ  played ;  and  Honeyman  uttered 
his  lavender;  and  the  charity  children  aang  to 
the  wielding  of  the  baton  of  Biigga ;  and  the 
Bweet  ainger  cracked  the  little  craba'  1^ ;  and^ 
the  boy  with  the  warm  apple,  he  ducked  his 
head  under  hia  arm,  after  the  manner  of  a  cha- 
rity boy,  and  nibbled  that  apple  without  abso- 
lutely withdrawing  it  from  hia  breeches-pocket ; 
and  the  Sunday  shoulders  obscured  the  tables  of 
the  law ;  and  Aurelie  rustled  her  splendid  dress^ 
and  wondered  what  was  in  the  note.  The  more 
she  tried  te  avoid  the  thought,  the  more  it  would 
not  be  avoided.  The  more  attentively  she  faa- 
tened  her  attention  on  her  young  pastor,  the 
less  he  looked  like  Honeyman,  B.A.,  and  more^ 
like  the  young  penitent  of  the  door-mat  who- 
brought  &e  letter;  while  Mary's  countenance 
would  occasionally  develop  itself  in  most  unex- 
pected places — ^now  in  the  place  of  a  stucco 
cherub,  now  among  the  feathers  of  Mrs.  Bam- 
foozelle's  bonnet,  now  between  the  white  cap^ 
and  collar  of  a  Child  of  Charity,  and  then  in  the 
folds  of  Honeyman's  cambric  kerchief,  as  it  re* 
dined  on  the  pulpit  cushions,  a  very  type  of  the 
Honeyman  Idea.  For  all  her  efforts  to  be  good, 
the  thought  of  her  huaband's  great  emotion  and 
of  thoae  children  would  keep  intruding  in  the 
moat  fantastic  guise,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  frntastic  suppositions.  It  even  led  her  at 
last  into  a  sort  of  conversation  with  the  Devil, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  report 

She. — ^But  was  this  what  you  came  here  for  ? 
(addressing  herself.)  Why  will  you  indulge  in 
thia  aolemn  place  auch  abaurd,  audi  firetfdl  sus- 
pidons  }  and  about  so  every-day  a  matter  i 

Me. — ^Because  you  cannot  hdp  it. 
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But  wby  can  I  not  ? 

That's  the  question,  child.  Thaf  8  the  thing 
to  explain  it  dl. — ^if  you  could  only  make  it  out. 
Allow  me  simply  to  i^eat^  howe?^,  that  you 
cannot. 

But  what  is  there  in  it?    A  child  — ! 

Stripling!  StripHng  I  0  daughter  of  a  Mar- 
tinique motiier ! 

Brings  a  lett^  for  my  hm^Nindr-* 

Forty *four  y eaz»  old  last  birthday. 

Whidi  is  not  an  oidiaary  letter. 

Ffeoisely. 

Ha'  done !  It  afEecta  him  so  nnudi  that  he 
does  not  aooompanyme  to  ohuroh;  allows  me 
to  appear  alone,  though  it  is  only  six  months 
since  we  were  nunried. 

Sinoe  the  happy  day,  tint  is.  You  are  too 
modest  on  that  subjeot. 

(Mrs.  Eamfbo2€^  might  hame  observed  at 
this'  moment  that  Aurdie's-  head  was  turned 
shaiply  to  the  lefk;  but  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther shegnessed  all  that  the  movement  signified. 
The  tru&  was,  ihat  Aurelia^  tuned  fiemly  on 
her  interkcutor-^^-defiantly  and  honeetly — at  this 
point  What  did  that  mean  insinuation  amount 
to?) 

I  am  potting  ihe  'ease  at  the  worst  (^  said 
with  digiiity — satisfied  at  haying  looked  down 
the  imp,  but,  like  a  lady,  caerying  her  indigna- 
tioii  no  fiirther).  And  now  ^diat  does  all  that 
come  to,  that  it  should  interfexe  with  my  duty 
or  my  better  thoughts  in  this  eaored  House  ? 

Exaca7. 

Then  why  dom  it  inteortfere  ? 

Exactly. 

ButitfAii^iiot! 

The  imp,  wi&  an  elaboiste-  shmg,  retiaE^ — 
to  a  didanoe. .  v 

'TorgEve  us  our  tnBGfiasBesI"  said  all  the 
pw^.  "ForgiTe  us  our  trespasses!"  said 
Aurelie,  most  earnestly  and  hastily;  for  she 
came  late  with  her  supplication;  it  lagged 
behind  all  the  others,  and  might  be  shut  out. 
Then  the  imp  he  retired  altogether.  Aurdie 
hnmbled  her  heart  as  she  should ; — ^it  filled  with 
penitence,  and  reyerence,  and  good  thoughts. 
A  tradition  of  the  old  goo<L-CatfaoIio  piety  of  her 
mother's  race  seemed  to  suffuse  her  countenance 
with  the  sunlight  fEdling  through  the  window ; 
and  Auieiie-]&nriette-EoBe  Mabeily  was  then 
beautifuilert  to  see. 

Ten  minntee  after— "Noble  boy,  eh?  Fiie 
—genius!  Something  in  his  eye!"  said  the 
in^.  He  was  remarking  (quite  in  his  own 
way^  on  the  picture  which  again  lay  on  the 
lady^s  mind.  A  pang  of  mortScation  mingled 
with  wonder  then  passed  through  it. 

What  ^be»  it  meaa  ?  she  said,,  bewildered. 
^  Mean?  replied  the  genius  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  her  heart,  it  means,  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  penetration/  and  comprehend,  when  shadows 
Ml,  that  they  have  sometbing  to  do  with  sub*- 
stantial  things. 

Nonsense] . 


Do  you  deny  the  shadows,  Auielie?  or  iluit 
you  have  been  twisting  th^n  into  aU  manner  of 
horrid,  ridiculous  shapes  for  the  last  hour  ?  And 
wbat  do  you  think  pfesHntimmtB  are  given  for^ 

But  why,  why,  should  presentimentB— 

And  perceptions-*- 

Arise  out  of  such  trivial  oocunenoes?  It 
will  be  well — all  well  to-morrow. 

Now  I  need  not  poiot^utihat  tb»  nBv»  70a 
askit^,  the  more,  you  oonoede  that  iheieiBint 
be  reason  to  ask.  Aiui  I  ant  ^bd  yoa  are 
reasonable  eoDui^. to.  admit  that  these piciBn- 
trmentw  and  pero^itionB  do  eiist. 

Anrelie  insensibly  bowed  her  head,  ni^hsr: 
heart  quaked  a  Httie. 

I  am  not  going,  to  dwdi,  however,  uponiifti 
fuit^-I  mig^t  Baj9xkwordinmj  hakibitiiainr 
ifs  the  most  natusal  thing  in  the  wQd&*-6f> 
course  human  nature  wiEbe  hnnaauimta»*4. 
am  not  going  todweii  upon  the  &ot  ihatihen 
presentimenis  ane  all  of  a  peealiar  chanote; 
and  stricti;y  allied  to  tiia  pesoeptioBS. 

(The  poor  heart  of  Ai^die  qsaked  siiliDflEe. 
It  was  half  consdous^  but  it  w«s  mom  than  iifllf 
good;  and  what wvQOQg  there  was  in  it i^mi^ 
anxious  to  con&oaiv  to  batHawitiiandquiL  S» 
she  almost  shouted  to  it  now  ran  kind  nf  dHp^* 
ration) — 

Speak !  spei^  fiEdsiiy ! 

Well,  when  I  said  you  were  a  wwinB  of 
penatotion,.  I  withhelda  thing. or.  two«-eat4il 
respeet  for  the  purity  of  your  fadings.  (&- 
flaiWonio  heart  i)  For-axe  yoianoiy  and  dsyea 
not  know  yourself  to  be,  awvmani — amaiBB' 
wi<^  aflfectkma  and  paesionfl;  a  wemiB-ii&<'- 
strengtii  and  3rouith  and  the^gbcr^^^* 

WeU? 

Well,  Aurelie^wUh  tha  l^ood  ofiNapoteoi!! 
empress  bounding  in  <youn  Teins  ?'^WeIl»  Jfn* 
Maberly,  of  CSieyne  Walk,  Cheiaea^wsth  yooi 
eternal  prospect  of  two  trees  and  arowof  greea. 
railing8--pretend  yoii  donft  undenteid  thatr 
and  be  a  hypocrite. 

I  will  not  undemtand^'  and  I^  aiL.ii0t'&- 
hypocrite.     Oh,  this  ii  temptotkm ! 

If  so,  oyereome  it .  Bnt  ttet  eansKit  h&dfloa 
by  denying  what  isknowm  ?  Do  youheatthfli^ 
— what  is  known,  what  is  troe  I 

Oh,  peace ! 

Certainly,  ycaimake  agoodappesigdiao  ■  andii 
is  Tery  much  to  your  credil^^-^f  being  w«tt»n^ 
tent. 

I  ami  I  am,  liarl  and  happy  tooi*  (Tndff 
though  de^uringly,  spdietiie  poor  heaa[t,ta^ 
foul  whisp^^r  it  should  never  havia  listesBd 
to.) 

Of  course.  That  is  daexiry  pxo^^d  byte 
desperate  hurrf  you  ane  in.:to  dodane  it  T» 
never  had  a  seeret  that  was  at  least  half  UtUr; 
noYer  the  shada.of  a  shadow  passed .  bdbra yaoc 
eyes  when  your  Husband  gave  you  a  aoAfer 
''  good  mornings"  or  a  braeelet  in  mtitigatiMi  0^ 
his  dumb  sadxiess,  and  the  grettity  w£bhif  ^ 
becoming  to  middib^ged  pec^te^    Ym  *-"-* 
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No  motel  Heaven  bdp  me  ttom  thMe 
thAo^tBl  They  are  not  niine^  I  do  not 
fMM^  to  think  tham !  and  oaat  them  away  1 

haye  no  idea  that  this  is  the  way  to  ex* 

plain  the  pereeptioDB  we  ha¥e  alluded  tof  within 
tbiB  hoar  yon  haye  not  allied  them,  in  aome 
shadowy  sort  o£  way,  to  aome  ahadowy  sort  of 
preagntimenta* 
Away!    B^onel    I  know  yon! 
Yiiioonfl  oreatare! 
Oh  hdp  me !  let  me  pray ! 
YirtnooB  oraatnnB  I      Yon   haye    read    the 
Ii?ee  of  the  Saints^  and.  now  ytm  are  going 
to  eomponnd   fat   enteoetainiog  the  Devil  hy 
taming  him  ont!    Invoke,  delnded  wtmaa! 
In- 

Honeymanliad  eondnded.  The  organ  bunt 
forth  iaalood,  imploring  psalm;  the  people-rose 
and  sang;  bntAnrelie  kneeled.  Tharew«nta 
misty  light  aoress  her  mind,  suoh  aa  might  have 
been  mode  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  gone.flntter* 
ing  oyer  it;  and  it  left  her,  if  not  all  pnie,  all 
thepvuwr. 

If  any  one  snpposes  the  above  is  not  a  tree 

report  of  an  aetoaf  convenatioa  held  within  the 

bwom  of  Anrdie  Mabeidy,  the  k^  of  his  bosom 

nmfli  be  yery  maty  indeed.    That  is  the  way 

the  Evil  in  mankind  debates  witti  ns  all  some* 

times — ^word  for  word  and  answer  for  reply; 

aad  nothing  is  ev«r  left  tonabi^  to  Ay  the  field. 

''SMiflt  the  enemy/'  said  yonr  good  oldPtudtan 

anoeetor,  the  ''dearjeader^'  of  Martin  Marpre- 

late  or  John  Bnnyan*     ''  Budge  not — ^make  him 

toe  flee."    Bnt  these  are  enerrated  dayi^  and 

better  adviee  now  is,  always  to  fiee  fimn  him. 

And  I  do  not  qnite  believe  in  yonx  Foiattan  an- 

ceetors.     Were  the  most  blessed  saimt  in  the 

Calendar  to  rise  from  the  grave  this  May  mid- 

ni^t^  and  teil  me  that  he  vanquished  the  Devil 

and  made  him  to  fiee,  I  should  say  the  saint  was 

a  flaint  indeed.    And  it  might  be  douhtfal  still 

wbether  he  did  not  mistake  tho  suocoum  of 

Heayen  for  his  own  strength;  whether  he  of 

his  o  wm  help  would  have  sucoeeded  better  than 

Martin  Luther,  who,  in  a  contest  like  Aunlie's, 

had  at  length  no  better  resousce  than  to  hud  his 

inkstand  at  the  enemy's  head,  and  teas  himself 

fyoni  the  fight. 

Anselie  would  have  been  aatomshed  had  she 
belield  this  disoourse  in  print  as  it  stands  hero. 
Por,  after  all,  it  was  only  thought  and  imagin- 
ings ;  and  the  purest  heart  in  aU  the  world  has 
thought^  or  imagined,  or  discoursed,  or  dreamed, 
more  dangerous  things,  by  far.  The  nnstyH^ 
had:  flooded  them  all  away;  if  aneohorommBed, 
it  departed  and  died  in  the  chink  of  small  change 
gicrcn.  to  a  beggar  at  the  door.  AU  was  peace 
a^^ain,  and  de^  content  Shone  the  sua  ever 
8o  bri^t  witliout,  there  was  at  least  as  much 
sanaliixxe  within;  if  the  Thames  rippled  and 
fla^ihed  in  the  beams,  her  heart  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  lay  out  in  repose  like  a  broad  lake,  with 
shadoyye  only  on  tiie  borders  where  green  rushes 
nra^ved,   and  where  .all  thought  and  cane  had 


stden  to  sleep.    And  the  two  trees  and  the  row 
of  green  railings  wece  pleasant  in  her  eyes. 

Not  that  she  forgot,  when  she  came  home, 
that  her  husband  was  in  some  trouble-Hiinr  how 
nioe  she  looked  in  her  beautifdl  new  bonnet ; 
forv  she  ran  straight  up  to  the  library  at  once,  to 
look  her  handsomest,  and  (as  she  said  to  hersdf ) 
to  say  -  sometfiiTig  kind  to  him.  For  is  it  to 
be  donbted  that  she  really  loved  him  ?  Had  he 
not  always  behaved  generously  toward  her?  Did 
he  not  endure  all  her  sauoy'wajs,  and  give  her 
all  his  attention  whenever  she  chose  to  bore  him 
wither  girlish  aonaense  ? — ^walk  witii  her  when 
she  wished,  read  with  her  what  she  wished,  load 
her  with  everypleasuro  his  means  would  allow? 
And  waa  he  not  a  bold,  handsome  man — ^if  you 
came  to  that^^though  he  tOM  foity^lour  last 
birthday;  and  more  than  to  be  compared  with 
the  youngest  fine  gentleman  of  them  aU  ?  Sndh 
men  do  not  many  every  day,  I  can  t^  you*— 
( Aonelie  was  having  a  little  talk  with  her  better 
self  now)— and  whni  they  do,  do  not  often  plague 
themselveewithgnlsof  ei^brtesD.  Andidiy<M 
he  marry  her?  Was  there  nothing  generous  in 
marrying  a  Mendless  girl,  whose  filler  had  died 
bankrupt  and  without  a  penny  ?-— Out  of  grati- 
tude !  He  couldn't  do  less !  Pensioner !  sug* 
gested  the  Enemy  whom  we  wot  o^  from  his 
trench  outside  the  citadeL  But  ho  spoke  in  a 
distant  whisper,  which  Aurdie  scnoely  reoog- 
nised,  and  paid  no  attention  to  whatever.  S£» 
had  readied  the  library  door  by  this  time,  and 
had  just  made  up  her  mind  (th^e  shone  the 
reBolution  on  her  radiant  countenance),  fiatt  to 
go  stzai^  up  and  give  him  a  kiss,  axid  then  to 
ask  him  whether  she  was  not  wife  enough,  though 
this  woi  only  ihe  spzing  of  her  nineteenth  sum- 
mer, to  know  his  secrets  and  share  his  troubles. 
Her  shawl  was  un&stened  and  falling  from  her 
shoulders;  her  dainty  gloves  were  turned  over 
upon  her  daintier  fingers;  her  tresses  made  haste 
to  tomhle  over  the  loosened  bonnet-stnngs ;  and 
she  had  a  pin  in  her  mouth-^-es  she  went  bustr 
ling'into  the  room,  all  goodness  and  beauty. 
There  was  nobody  there;  and  Aureiie  stood 
chedLod  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  her 
falling  shawl,  and  loose  tresses,  and  the  pin  in 
her  mouth,  as  pretty  a  pictoe  of  a  Woman  IMs* 
appointed  as  you  nnght  desne  to  see.  '*  Just  on 
purpose  1"  she  mattered,  in  a  tone  of  vezatinn, 
fMy"««"g  Fate  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  nobody  but  Fate  could  have  withstood. 
Pettidily  pluddag .  off  h^  gloves,  she  left  the 
room  and  wont  down  to  the  parlour.  Meeting 
the  housekeeper  on  the  stairs, — 

*'  Whereas  your  master  ?"  she  inquired. 

'*  Gkme  out,  ma'am.    He  sent  round  for  the 
horse,  and  rode  off  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  he  say  when  he  would  be  back  ?" 

<<  Hadn't  any  idea,  he  said." 

"  Did  he  say  where  he  was  ^<w^^" 

''He  said  something  about  a  firiend  bein'  just- 
dead  ;  which  of  course  you  knows  on,  ma'am." 

Anrdie  looked moie  grave,  but  soarody  less. 
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vexed,  as  she  passed  down.     "Mother, 
said,  "  Richard's  gone  out,  then." 

"  Has  he,  Aurelie  ?  That  is  very  odd,  isn't 
it  ?"  answered  the  old  lady  in  some  alarm.  It 
was  plain  he  had  said  nothing  to  h^  about  the 
cause  of  his  trouble ;  and  Aurelie  hesitated  to 
mention  it. 

This  was  the  sweet-mouthed  mo^er  who 
departed  j&'om  the  dreams  of  Old  Umbrellas 
yesterday  was  three  weeks,  in  the  night,  as  she 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  parsonage.  She  was 
now  threescore  years  and  ten — feeble,  with 
blanched  hair  and  pale  but  almost  childish  com- 
plexion :  altogether,  a  picture  of  the  beauty  of 
pious  old  age.  There  was  a  gravity  about  her, 
however,  more  than  the  gravity — a  resignation 
beyond  the  resignation  of  age;  and  young  as 
was  Aurelie,  she  could  see  that  the  links  which 
bound  her  and  her  son  together  were  stronger 
than  ties  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  influence  over 
him  was  more  than  a  mother's ;  his  tenderness — 
his  respect  for  her  more  than  a  son's.  He  loved 
and  reverenced  her  to  a  degree  which  Aurelie 
often  felt  bound  to  be  jealous  of,  and  involun- 
tarily wondered  at. 

He  had  good  cause  to  do  so.  Who  but  she 
had  saved  him  from  himself  ?  Who  but  she  had 
almost  broken  her  heart  in  his  service  ?  Bichard 
was  her  first-bom,  and  was  elected  early  to 
reign  over  her  affectionfl.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
that  that  was  foolish  or  wrong ;  for  when  you 
come  to  consider  mothers,  you  come  to  consider 
objects  beyond  your  First  Principles  and  beyond 
your  ken.  Besides,  if  children  are  sent  from 
ja^eaven  and  mothers  bring  them,  you  are  not  to 
know  whether  mothers  do  not  now  and  then 
get  instructions  or  inspirations  concerning  them 
from  Head  Quarters.  With  care.  This  side 
uppermost :  for  your  soul's  sake. 

Eichard  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies  to 
improve  his  prospects,  when  still  a  mere  boy. 
Absence  did  not  estrange  the  mother's  fondness; 
and  when  he  came  back,  a  wHd,  handsome, 
passionate,  spoiled  and  licensed  young  man,  she 
lost  half  his  faults  looking  on  his  face. 

Charlotte  was  at  the  parsonage.  Tom,  he 
was  plodding  along  in  town — ^working  hard  to 
win  from  the  savages  there  a  clearing  on  which 
to  erect  a  suburban  shanty,  that  the  pride  of  his 
heart  might  not  spoil  in  the  city  smoke.  We 
know  what  followed.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  for 
mother,  and  struck  to  a  depth  beyond  healing. 
Then  her  husband  the  pastor, — always  a 
studious,  retired,  unworldly  man,— -died,  partly 
of  shame.  He  was  buried  with  her  little  gone- 
before  daughter ;  and  now  her  two  boys  were  all 
she  had  left.  Ajid  then  came  the  dire  task,  to 
choose  between  these  two.  There  appeared  to 
her  mind  no  alteraatiYe  between  £d)andoning 
her  erring,  disgraced,  downfalling  son,  or  of 
wholly  devoting  her  life  to  him.  If  she  chose 
the  former  part,  how  isi  into  the  future  might 
that  lead  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him  ?  And 
if  she  chose  the  latter  part,  what  would  poor 


Tom,  broken  as  he  was  by  his  brotWB  hand, 
think  of  that  ?  Her  love,  her  sense  of  li^ 
were  divided  against  her ;  either  way,  hi  her- 
self there  was  nothing  but  sorrow. 

The  struggle  ended  at  last  in  Bichaid's 
favour.  His  mother  accused  herself  of  half  his 
guilt,  because  she  had  suflered  him,  while  yet 
so  young,  to  go  from  tmder  her  guidance ;  and 
she  resolved  now  never  to  quit  his  side  till  she 
had  atoned  for  it  by  the  solicitudes  of  her  whole 
life. 

How  she  worked  out  her  resolye,  I  need  not 
tell — ^if  I  could.  But  even  upon  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  than  the  picture  of  a  woman, 
grave,  Mr,  and  good,  patiently  and  slowly  work- 
ing by  those  influences  which  seem  really  to 
distil  from  the  very  garments  of  some  women 
— trusting  alone  to  her  saintly  life  and  her 
motherly  eyes.  It  was  rather  a  Presence,  in 
the  ghostly  meaning  of  that  word,  than  a  woman 
or  a  mother  that  made  household  with  Bichaid 
Maberly — a  noiseless,  wide-eyed  Presence,  im- 
possible to  outrage  or  escape.  Tear  after  year 
she  trod  the  same  path,  calmness  on  her  &ce,  bat 
a  deep  sorrow  on  her  heart;  for  what  of  her  ote 
son,  poor  Tom,  who  had  cut  himself  loose  from 
all  lus  old  moorings,  and  gone  drifting  none 
knew  where  ?  and  Charlotte,  search  for  her  had 
been  ever  vain,  also. 

Aurelie,  then,  was  not  over-ready  to  mention 
the  affair  of  the  morning — still  less  to  repeat 
what  good  Mrs.  Evans  had  suggested  on  the 
stairs.  So  she  stood  fidgetting  at  the  windov 
for  some  time,  while  mother  sat  looking  sadly 
up  at  the  light,  or  rather  at  her  thoughts  as 
they  danced  with  the  motes  in  the  light.  And 
her  thoughts  just  then  happened  to  be  two  inffflit 
boys  asleep,  and  two  white  bed-gowns,  and  four 
chubby  divaricating  legs  that  despised  bed-gowBB, 
but,  for  all  that,  lay  softly  enough  outnde  ^ 
little  white  counterpane.  Then  out  from  ^^ 
crucible  of  Aurelie's  cogitations  came  the  in- 
quiry— 

"Mother,  what  dear  friends  have  yon— or 
Eichard — whom  I  do  not  know  yet?" 

"  Dear  friends,  my  love  ?"  mother  repeated, 
having  just  pressed  her  lips  to  one  of  the  smallest 
of  those  chubby  feet.  "  Dear  friends !"  she  said, 
in  a  detected  i^ameful  sort  of  manner,  her  mouth 
twitching. 

"I  mean,  what  friend  has  he  whose  d€«^ 
should  shock  him  so  much  ? — ^to  ride  away  a 
such  haste  at  such  a  tim'e,  and  without  mention- 
ing it  to  you  or  to  me." 

Instant  darkness  fell  on  mother's  eyes;  she 
stretched  forth  her  hands;  "  My  son,  my  son. 
Charlotte,  poor  child !"  she  moaned  rather  than 
said,  and  tottered  towards  the  door. 

I  told  you  so,  said  our  old  friend  the  Enemy? 
overthe trenches,  Who's  "Charlotte — ^poorchild:' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TWnJOHT  UHTO  DABKHXSS. 

Said  Mrs.  Kiddle  that  nighty  as  her  staylaces 
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whistled  through  her  fingers — "Not  if  I  lives 
as  old  my  Thooslum  shall  I  forget  this  day !" 

"  Eighther  May,"  responded  Kiddle,  referring 
to  the  newspaper  he  ought  to  have  returned  to 
the  pablic-house. 

It  was  thus: — ^When  the  door  closed  after 
Aurehe,  Sabbath  silence  deepened  in  the  house. 
Mr.  M^rly  felt  it  close  upon  him,  as  the  sound 
died  away.  It  seemed  to  be  aware — the  Silence, 
that  is— tliat  now  it  had  him.  It  widened  the 
room  where  he  sat,  as  it  were:  flowing  out  in 
Hring  circles,  like  liie  circles  on  a  pond  where  a 
pebble  has  been  cast,  straining  your  attention 
to  a  shred ;  and  there  it  lay,  a  calm,  inevade- 
able,  undoubted  Interrogation.  Turn  where  he 
would,  the  pertinacious  Question  rolled  out  be- 
fore him,  oppressive  in  its  bigness,  torturing  in 
its  vagueness,  its  consciousness,  its  still  self- 
content.  As  the  feeling  grew,  he  ahnost  be- 
lieved that  he  could  see  this  dead  Silence,  in 
which  it  was  unbearable  to  live.  But  what  was 
the  Question,  so  ruddy  asked,  so  vaguely  xmder- 
stood,  which  yet  his  very  soul  seemed  to  strain 
at  her  moorings  to  go  out  and  answer,  with  all 
that  ever  he  thought  and  all  that  ever  he  felt  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  agitated  and  help- 
less he  seemed.  He  trembled.  He  looked  dis- 
traught. He  got  older.  His  hands  would  never 
be  still.  He  walked  the  room,  or  rather,  he 
stole  to  and  fro  over  it,  as  if  the  Silence  were  so 
many  sphinxes  lying  in  the  comers,  ready-  to 
fell  on  him  if  he  failed  to  answer  the  Question 
they  repeated  from  some  infinite  heaven. 

For  a  woman  there  is  only  one  escape  under 
such  cinramstances — a  good  cry.  For  a  man 
there  is  also  only  one  escape :  to  go  and  do — 
something  hard,  something  swift.  Seizing  the 
Kiddle  note,  Maberly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  ordered  his  horse :  he  would  ride — ^fast,  far. 
The  mere  idea  of  the  wind  dividing  upon  his 
forehead,  and  rushing  past,  was  as  water  to  him 
that  thirsteth ;  and  he  climbed  into  the  saddle 
with  a  haste  and  alacrity  which  rather  astonished 
Stumpy,  what  brought  the  horse  from  the  mews. 
Mr.  Maberly  was,  however  (probably),  older 
than  the  reader ;  and  before  he  had  trotted  to 
the  end  of  the  "Walk,  it  appeared  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  know  whither  he  was  to  go.  There 
was  an  address  on  William  and  Penelope's 
letter:  he  would  ride  in  that  direction.  He 
was  hardly  aware  that  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  ride  all  the  way  there. 

A  sharp  trot  of  five  minutes  suficed  to  calm 
the  agitations  of  his  mind ;  and  then  came  a  re- 
vulsion. His  form  bowed  lower  and  lower ;  he 
looked  between  his  horse's  ears  as  little  boys, 
on  little  stools,  look  between  their  palms  on  the 
fire;  only  in  his  eyes,  still  fall  and  blue,  there  was 
an  expression  of  faltering  humiliation  which  even 
any  Magdalen  brought  to  judgment  might  wear. 
He  prolonged  the  way.  Involuntarily,  he  turned 
jiside  into  by-roads  and  roundabout  lanes ;  and 
his  hand  was  so  careless  of  the  rein  that  Smiler 
took  advantage  now  and  then  to  sidle  towards 


the  path,  there  to  refresh  her  nose  in  the  good 
Spring  grass. 

Two  spectres  that  had  been  haunting  his  mind 
for  years — ^wholesome  spectres  though,  in  their 
way — ^now  took  up  their  seats  there,  and  their 
robes  flowed  all  over  it.  The  first  and  most 
distinct  was  Eemorse — for  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
now  known  to  have  died  poverty-stricken,  in  a 
Southwark  kitchen ;  for  the  fate  of  Charlotte — 
Heaven  knew  what.  The  second  was  Dread; 
and  took  the  figure  of  the  boy.  Evil  is  the  fruit 
of  Evil,  it  is  said ;  then  what  sort  of  boy  was 
that  ?  If  any  an  hour  since  mother  begun  her 
good  work,  had  been  bitterly  beguiled  with  that 
question.  Could  any  A^r^-sent,  heaven-se- 
lected soul  inhabit  such  a  child?  What  soul 
should  it  be,  demanded  of  God  at  the  devil's 
will  ?  Could  purity  or  honour  come  out  of  such 
immeasurable  guilt,  and  sanctify  it  ?  Or  was  it 
not  more  reasonable  and  more  just  ^at  its  off- 
spring should  be  utterly  graceless  and  abandoned, 
a  scourge  to  the  world,  an  unending  punishment 
to  him  ?  And  the  more  he  prolonged  the  way, 
the  more  he  went  wandering  up  by-paths,  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  thought 
the  day  of  reckoning  had  dawned.  Three  weeks 
was  long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  man 
and  a  brother  to  lay  his  complaint  at  the  door 
of  Heaven. 

I  am  hardly  pleased  witti  the  coincidence, — 
it  may  seem  introduced  for  the  sake  of  making 
up  the  story.  But  as  Maberly  rode  from  the 
west,  Charlotte  set  out  to  walk  from  the  north. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  old  house  at  Islington,  not  far 
from  the  High-street — (this  was  at  a  time  before 
that  merry  hamlet  became  so  Cockney  and  so 
Protestant) — in  a  quiet  old  house  that  pleased 
her  because  it  had  gables  and  big  windows  like 
the  Evelyn  houses,  and  a  low  narrow  door  fit  for 
shame  to  go  in  and  out  at — that  Charlotte  lived 
alone.  That  is  to  say,  lodged  alone.*  She  fell 
ill  straightway  after  our  last  glimpse  of  her — 
raged  away  at  a  great  rate  for  awhile,  rose  some- 
what subdued,  and  frdl  of  the  thought  of  those 
two  children,  slumbering  by  an  emberless  grate. 
Which?  Which?  demanded  her  heart,  not 
knowing  what  picture  to  encircle  with  its  love. 
Let  us  go  and  see,  said  she.  It  was  quite  as 
soon  as  9iey  were  able. 

If  you  wanted  to  drop  in  on  the  Kiddles  at 
dinner  of  a  Sunday,  two  o'clock  was  your  time. 
If  you  liked  batter-pudding,  but  especially  if 
you  were  partial  to  greens.  Kiddles  was  the  place 
to  drop  in  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday ;  but  it  was 
essential  to  drop  in  early,  as  the  same  spoon  was 
used  in  the  helping  of  botti.  Mr.  Maberly  was 
rather  unfortunate  in  this  respect :  he  reined  up 
just  three  minutes  too  late.  On  Sunday,  the 
family  always  dined  in  the  Front  Parlour,  the 


•  It;  ought  to  haye  been  stated  that  Charlotte  got 
tired,  at  length,  of  eating  Ms  bread;  and  reliered  herself 
of  that  punfiil  condition  of  things  when  her  forgiying 
imtber  died,  beqneathusg  her  the  means. 
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•window  being  opened  a  Htfle  way,  if  the  weather 
possibly  permitted  it;  and  any  horseman,  paEUng 
np  ekee  to  the  keib,  eoold  Tiew  tiiem  at  it : 
!^ddle  in  his  fevoorite  suit  of  dean  BfairtsleeTes, 
and  the  boys  datifdlly  honouring  the  paternal 
taste.  Therefore  Mr.  Maberly  saw  tl^m,  ^e 
three  pairs  of  shirtsleevee  ooming  oat  most 
distinc^y  in  tiie  broad  snn^iine  that  fbll  upon 
the  rown ;  and  not  -willing,  of  oourse,  to  inter- 
rapt  the  sooial  meal,  woidd  haye  tamed  away. 
Bat  if  yoang  William  Kidddle  (aged  13>-h«) 
says  tiie  spelBng-book  belnre  me,  by  "which 
also  I  learn  ih&t  WiUiam  Eiddle  was  his  name, 
and  that  England  was  his  nation)  had  an  eye 
for  anything,  it  was  for  what  he  called  a 
"chance" — ttiat  is  to  say,  a  horse  to  hold.  He 
caaght  sight  of  Mr.  Maberly,  instantly  cast 
away  his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  cry  of 
*'  Hold  your  orse,  Sir  ?"  sallied  into  the  street. 
"Hold  your  orse,  &iV*  said  he  again  to  tiie 
horseman.  "Yes,  my  man,"  retarned  Hie  latter, 
scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  but  alighting  neyer- 
liieleBS. 

Mrs.  Eiddle  knew  him  instinctiyely ;  and, 
smilmg  at  the  force  of  habit,  dedsted  from 
stowing  away  Hie  podding  into  the  copboard. 
While  "  Talk  of  the  devil,"  remarked  Eddie,— 
Hiey  had  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Maberly  as  a  certain 
party, — "  and  here  he  comes  on  a  horseback." 

Mr,  Maberly  aninmneed  his  name,  and  was 
iniitedin.  His  first  glanoe  was  for  Charlie; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  disappoint- 
ment or  relief  were  more  strongly  marked  on 
his  face,  as  he  stood  in  an  abadfied,  childish 
manner  within  the  room  door.  It  was  quite 
painfol,  indeed,  to  witness  how  utterly  down- 
cast and  confoonded  he  had  become — how 
Tague  and  lost  and  appealing ;  a  prey  eren  to 
Mrs.  Eiddle,  whose  satis&ction  at  the  picture 
he  presented,  so  complete  a  set-off  as  it  was  to 
the  wrongs  and  weakness  of  her  sex,  shone 
luskous  in  her  eyes  and  hung  a  red  lantern  in 
either  cheek.  In  fact,  ^e  did  not  attranpt  to 
conceal  her  gratification;  it  was  a  legitimate 
bit  of  triumph,  too  ddicious  to  forego.  She 
asked  the  stranger  to  take  a  chair  in  a  merci- 
lessly compassionate  voice,  and  with  a  look  that 
had  only  one  intopretation :  "JVW  you  see. 
Sir,  what  such  goings  on  come  to.  If  you  had 
been  advised  by  me — "  Mr.  Maberly  suc- 
cumbed ;  he  was  ready  to  succumb  to  anything 
or  anybody. 

But,  jmstice  to  Kiddle.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say 
tiiat  his  impressions  were  lees  savage.  He  him- 
self folt  humbled  in  the  picture  of  humiliation 
this  man,  so  much  his  superior,  presented. 
"Have  a  bit  of  dinner.  Sir!"  said  he,  with 
unmiBtakeable  politeness,  i&oogh  he  was  of  the 
name  of  Eiddle.  Ifs  all  hot,  ^mtAlriTig  hot !  A 
penny  for  a  whole  un !  he  added,  unconsciously 
completing  -what  the  matton-pieman  said,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  position.  Maberly  accepted  tiie 
invitation — ^there  was  nothing  else  to  do ;  and 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table. 


He  took  greens. 

Ibi  Tain,  however,  did  be  endeavour  tore- 
int^rate  his  shattered  sdf-poBsesBion.  It-woold 
notdo.  He  had  become  a  child;  an  old  nm^  I 
might  say,  to  aU  intents  and  pttrposes;  only 
I  hope  a  better  account  of  it  is  written  intkt 
hitherto  unpublished  book  which  bean  aU  om 
names.  It  was  for  him,  of  coone,  to  ex^im 
tiie  object  of  his  call;  but  his  ihoag^  and 
emotions  were  still  a  wretdied  TecrisniuitivB 
hotoh-potch,  that  simmered,  and  smmieted,  and 
brought  the  per^iration  to  Ms  ibrdiead,  and 
did  nothing  else.  Por  did  not  his  brother,  irhom 
he  had  ruined,  die  there,  under  his  feet  ?  Had 
he  not  passed  in  and  out  of  that  door  a 
hundred  tim^ — ^neither  a  well-clad  nor  a  jolly- 
looking  figuiti?  Was  not  his  boy— abandoned, 
sought,  dreamed  of,  dreaded— somewhere  here? 
How  could  he  talk,  then?— how  especiafiy 
could  he  speak,  witheitiiertiie  Ghost  Bamone  or 
the  Ghost  Dread  certain  to  interpret  him  jirhile, 
figuratively  speaking,  he  was  bound  to  the  ishazbt 
of  that  triumphing  representative  of  hereex,  Pene- 
lope Kiddler  He  avoided  her  gknces.  He  ab- 
horred her  discourse  about  the  weather;  grew 
older,  and  grayer,  and  still  said  nothing. 

Dinner  vras  concluded;  the  children  "were  sat 
out  for  a  walk,  with  a  hal^enny  each,  irhich 
tbBv  were  strictiy  enjoined  not  to  spend;  and 
Eiddle  invitedhis  guest  to  take  apipe.  IWwiy 
eagerly  assented ;  and  two  dean  impes  irere 
fbrtiiwith  produced,  one  of  which  fiddle  aB^ 
liorated  with  a  little  black  sealing-TO' 
Penelope  always  bought  black  wax,  partiy  ^ 
a  superstitious  and  partly  from  an  economics 
motive :  if  Kiddle  or  any  of  the  femiiy  terete 
die,  it  would  be  a  necessary  rite  to  ^ 
somebody  a  letter  witii  a  very  big  Wack  sett  i 
and  it  was  as  well  to  dioose  bla(i  wax  at  ifl 
times  in  ease  anything  should  happen.  ^ 
Mr.  Kiddle  only  waxed  tiie  end  of  one  ^ 
because,  as  for  himself,  it  "was  a  luxtttyheiCTS 
unaccustomed  to.  , 

The  goodwife  voided  tiieparbur.  Then,wi 
a  can  of  beer  and  a  paper  of  retnniB  betveen 
them.  Bill  Kiddle  and  fcchard  Mabeijy,  Eb^ 
sat  down  to  smoke.  A  whiflT  or  two,  and  tbe 
absence  of  Penelope,  put  matters  a  little  ajatf^- 

"  Mr.  Kiddle,"  said  the  vimtor,  in  a  to«i; 
bare  tone,  "  this — ^this  is  an  unfortunate  afflir- 

"  Well,  Sir,  it  is."    A  few  whi&.        ,„ 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Harper  pretty  w . 

"Well,  he  was  a  quiet  old  shaver,  yon^ 
Sir;  not  so  old  eithei>— not  much  o^^y 
you  p'raps;  but  then  he  was  a  done-up  ^^* 
hold  man,  you  see." 

Yigorous  whiffe  from  Maberiy's  comer.     . , 

"  Never  knoVd  him  domuchin  thepleMnm 
line.  Wasn't  much  of  a  eater.  Now,  I  ^ 
pretty  well,  myself."  ^^ 

It  took  some  time  to  get  ttie  next  (p^ 
ready,  and  it  wasn't  well  got  ready  after  an- 
"  Did  any  one  visit  him,  Mr.  Eddie  r" 

"Notaslheerdon." 
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'fAJady-M>E  anybody  ?" 
''Lady!    Lor  love  you!    He  were  as  inno* 
oenti  Sir, .  as  my  Qeidgy :  bun  wiib  tbe  new 
drawers.    Wice  wasn't  in  bim ;  and  be  paid  bis 
wi^,  too,  so  fax  as  I  amaweer." 

Mabedy  tbanked  bim  for  bringing  tbe  oonver- 
sation  down  to  more  mundane  tibjngs.  "  Ob,  be 
was  not  in  debt  tben ;  be  paid  bis  rent,  and  so  on." 
''  Owed  OS  a  iMaaaf^t,  tbat's  all.  Sir/'  repHed 
ibe  landlord,  telling  &e  tmtb  like  a  liar ;  for  it 
bad  been  provioualy  arranged  between  Penelope 
and  bimself  tbat  Hmper's  little  red  rent-book 
sbonld  ezbibit  a  deficit  of  twenty-seven  sbillings 
and  ninepence.  And  tbat  was  wbat  conies  of 
bonest  impulses ;  tbe  tmtb  was  out,  and  many 
of  Penelope's  bopes  in  tbe  way  of  spring  milli- 
nery nipped  in  tbe  bud.  It  bapfened,  bowever, 
tbat  sbe  came  into  tbe  back  parlour  just  in  time 
to  bear  tbe  words  owe,  rent,  uirougb  tbe  sligbtly- 
opened  doors.  A  bonnet  depended  on  it,  and 
socks  for  tvo.  To  ^  bieadb  fben,  l^iougb 
ber  back-bair  ioa8  in  a  transitionary  state,  all 
skewers  and  little  tails. 

yMj  dear,  wbat  did  you  mention  tbat  insi- 
grifican  little  affiEor  for  r"  sbe  asked,  coming 
farwaffd.in.ohanningc«nfbBionat  berbusband's 
beedLeasness.  Hie  winked-^  vain.  '<Ifs 
wwry  true  wbat  you  say.  Sir,"  sba  went  on; 
''^nepoun' seven  and. nine  is  a  good  deal  to 
lose,  witb  a  £unily,  and  bread  sncb  a  boiful 
prioe.  But  wbat  could  we  do  ?  We  couldn't 
be  sewere  on  tbe  poor  soul,  and  of  ooorse  we 
never  expect  to  be  reoompenged." 

^'ObP'  exdaimed  Kiddle,  coming  out  witb 
azL  idea  and  a  beavywink  firam  the  emoke  in 
-wbxeb  be  bad  oovered  bis  confusion,  "  didn't  I 
tell  you  ?^  Tbaf  s  aU  rigbt.  Hepaidmebisself 
tbe  weriy  ni^t  be  died.  At  tbe  Cock  and 
Bottle  it  was ; — ^no,  ibe  A  Poller's  Anns ;  and 
he  stood  a  quariem !" 

Ibe  unbappy  Eiddle!  At  tiie  word,  a 
dork  cbmd  prased  over  Eicbard  Maberiys  face, 
a  pang  passed  through  bia  heart,,  and  his  hands, 
pipe  and  all,  dropped  on  bis  knees.  Thus  it 
was,  then,  eh?  On  the  very  night  he  died,  tbe 
pastor^s  son  stood  a  quartern  at  the  Cock  and 
Botdfi.  There  needed  no  m^e  inquiry  on  tbat 
head ;  it  was  quite  enough  for  one  of  the  spectres, 
at  present. 

FoUewed  a  silence.  What  Penelope  would 
hare  said,  bad  ber  looks  been  wonis,  ihe  reader 
is  too  good  to  gpoess.  But,  fortonately,  her  at- 
tention vras  at  ihai  instant  arrested  by  some-one 
cor  aooielbing  in  tbe  region  of  the  area-railings. 
She  went  to  the  parlour-door,  listened,  and 
Bnaliy  disappeared,  with  all  her  tails  behind  ber. 
Then  the  smokera  lifted  their  heads  again. 

*'  I — ^I  have  not  seen  the  boy  who  calkd  on 
me  this  morning,"  faltered  Mr.  Maberly. 
"Did  you  see  the  gal?" 
He  had  not,  he  admitted. 
''Veil,  she's  got  him  upstairs.    Tip  in  the 
cockloft.    /  don't  mind  calling  it  a  cocklofi;," 
he   added,  hardening  in  transgressian*     ''But 


she's  a  remarkuMy  mm  gid,  she  is.  I  often 
says  to  myaelf,  that  child  won't  live!  Now 
wbat  do  you  think  of  ber  to-day.  Sir?  When 
they  come  home,  of  oonrse  the  boy  be  told  us 
wbat  you  said,  and  tlmt ;  and  we  told  Atm  tbat  it 
were  worry  likely  you  was  some  kind  relation, 
or  someut,  going  to  adopt  bim.  Tbat  was  what 
we  thought^  you  know,  Sir;  weny  likely  we 
was  vrrong.  Well,  Polly  went  off  at  that,  like 
a  Edict ;  bat  pceeently  sbe  comes  back  and  says, 
'Pltase,  ma'am,'  says  she  to  my  missis,  4f 
Charlie's  going  away,  we  mightn't  see  Mm  no 
more.  WiU  you  grant  me  a  favour?'  'Name 
it,'  says  my  missis--^e's  a  weny  good  sort — 
'Name  it,'  says  she.  'Ifs  to  let  me  have  a 
heyday  with  Charlie  all  to-day.  Pn^  we 
could  have  our  dinner  together  in  my  room !' 
That's  the  cockloft;  and  there  they  are,  Sir, 
— ^up  there  now." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Mab^y,  nervously. 

"You  foller  me,  then;"  rejoined  Kiddie. 
They  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  a  tiptoe. 
Tbe  door  of  the  dormitory  was  partly  open,  and 
they  looked  in.  There  was  a  little  slanting 
window  at  one  side  of  the  room,  looking  out 
upon  a  sunny  expanse  of  tiles,  and  tbe  high  blue 
ekj'y  on  the  sill  also  there  were  six  sweet-^peas, 
witb  strings  provided,  shooting  fnmi  two  small 
blacking-pots.  Charlie  had  drawn  up  a  box  for 
a  seat  against  this  window;  and  it  afiforded 
prospect  enough  txt  them  as  they  sat  there  to- 
gether, with  joined  hands. 

I  am  glad  you  are  sorry  too,  though,"  said 


ell,  I  am.  But  PU  leave  you  my  dog, 
and  come  very  often  to  see  you.  But — ^I  forgot. 
Cr(^  costs  a  penny  a  day.    You  can't  keep  him." 

"  I  wiU,  though,"  said  tbe  lil^e  woman,  a 
deep  flush  spreading  over  her  che^s,  and  an 
heroic  little  flutter  at  her  breast. 

"Not  but  what  I  shall  soon  grow  up  to  be  a 
man,  you  kn»w,"  sidd  Charlie,  in  a  re-assuring 
tone.  <' I'm  fourteen  now;  and  that's  coming 
on.     And  then ^" 

To  be  continued  as  kng  as  the  world  stands. 

Heanwbile — ^that  is,  while  Mabedy  was  listm- 
ii^  witb  a  tear  in  his  eyes  to  tbe  innocent  talk- 
ing of  Mary  and  Charlie,  Charlotte  was  below.  It 
was  ber  rather  <M-ftishioned  bonnet  which  bad 
arrested  Penelqpe's  attention.  Sbe  saw  her 
desc^id  into  tbe  area,  and  went  down  to  meet 
ber  with  somewhat  bdligerent  intentions.  But 
even  Penelope  was  not  pr^[wml,  drcw^^  and 
tailed  tiiougb  she  was,  to  dance  the  war  dance 
round  a  poor  forlorn  soul-stricken  mother,  come 
looking  K>r  her  child.  They  understood  each 
other  in  two  seconds ;  and  this  was  all  the  easier 
fl>r  the  change  tbat  Harper  lyiiaberly's  death  and 
her  sudden  lUness  bad  made  in  Qiarlotte.  Tbe 
fierce  proud  look  bad  softened,  and  her  eyes 
lay  broad  open  once  more. 

Then  Penelope  told  her  there  was  some-one 
upstairs;  agenUeman;  name  began  withaM; 
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fund  dreadfiil  cut-up  and  'flicted  he  was,  to  be 
wire.  If  Charlotte  was  only  to  see  him,  she'd 
say  so.  There;  if  she  come  upstairs  into  the 
back  parlour,  she  might  see  him  through  the 
•doors  that  opened  into  the  front;  and  nobody 
the  wiser.  At  first  Charlotte  would  not ;  her 
heart  wrestled  with  her,  and  she  would. 

Mr.  Maberly  and  Kiddle  had  just  come  down, 
•as  softly  as  they  went  up.  The  former  stood  with 
liis  back  to  the  fireplace,  his  hands  clasped  hard 
behind  him,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  his 
whole  frame  rocking  to  and  fro :  he  had  to  give 
to  his  emotions.  It  was  plain  at  a  glance  how 
broken  and  remorseM  he  was;  and  Charlotte 
«aw  it  at  a  glance. 

"He's  9i'good  boy,"  he  half  uttered,  "ifs 


plain  he's  a  good  boy.  He  shall  go  xritf  me, 
I  will  do  the  best  for  him.  And  that  dear  Me 
girl-s-May  I  take  that  child  under  my  care  too, 
Mr.  Kiddle." 

"Certny  Sir,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 
"  She  shall  be  poor  Charlotte— since  Chailotte 
is  lost  too.     And  so  I  may  atone  a  little  for  bc^ 
wrongs." 

It  was  enou^.  Charlotte,  pale  as  monumental 
marble  but  as  firm,  came  into  the  room;  but  she 
averted  her  head  as  she  took  his  hand. 
"Richard,"  she  said,  "it  is  tune  to  forgire 
each  other.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  too  kte  for 
God  to  forgive  us  both." 

(To  he  contimted.J 
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By  Geobge  Gilfiliaoain. 
author  of  "  the  sonosters  of  the  apocetpha,"  "  three  huitdredth  exhibition,"  etc.  etc. 


OxtECE,  it  is  true,  was  tiie  land  of  Song,  but  so 
is  Middlesex.  Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop 
here.  Monmouth  and  Macedon  were  not  more 
nearly  alike  than  hoary  Hellas,  and  modem 
Middlesex.  Athens  was  the  capital  of  Greece ; 
Brentford  is  the  capital  of  Middlesex;  the  former, 
"be  it  observed,  beginning  with  an  A,  the  latter 
with  a  B,  which  are  undeniably  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Undeniably,  we  repeat, 
though  we  know  the  lamentable  scepticism  of 
ihese  twilight  days  will  deny  anything.  Let  it. 
The  unholy  bowlings  of  Holyoake,  the  crus- 
taceous  and  categorical  captiousness  of  craniolo- 
gical  Combe,  and  the  maniacal  mouthings  of 
Maccall,*  cannot  alter  Everlasting  Truth.  She 
sits  sublime  on  the  rainbow,  and  spits  at  them, 
while  she  works  her  crochet  patterns  on  the 
firmament  vrith  the  tranquil  constellations  for 
Walter  Evans  and  Co.'s  Best  Boar's  Head.  We 
have  travelled  over  the  Everlastmg  No,  and 
taken  stock  of  it,  so  we  happen  to  know  more 
-than  any  Pio  None  that  shall  arraign  us.  If 
Mr.  Carlyle  shall  come  to  a  true  belief  (as  he 
shall,  if  ive  can  manage  it)  he  shall  quit  Chelsea 
wil^  loathing,  and  shall  pitch  his  tent  at 
dlapham.  We  could  point  him  to  a  desirable 
brick-built  messuage  or  tenement,  late  the  resi- 
dence of  a  clerical  firiend  of  ours,  who  will  let 
it  with  his  Library  of  Ancient   and  Modem 


*  The  resemblance  between  Maccdl  and  Maoanlay  is 
confined  to  their  names  and  their  noses.  We  ought  to 
know,  for  we  have  met  them  both  at  the  Coal  Hole. 
Macaolay  is  the  stouter  man  of  the  two,  and  generally 
sings  "  The  heart  bowed  down,"  while  Maccall  prefers 
"  Shivery  Shakery,  the  Man  that  couldn't  get  warm."  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  infernal  tastes  of  Modem  Soep« 
tidsm  that  the  latter  always  has  his  kidneys  devUUd, 
We  hope  he  may  never  have  his  kidneys  devilled  in  any 
other  sense.  Tois  is  strong  language,  but  you  will  find 
stronger  in  our  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition. 


Theology  from  Aquinas  to  Cumming,  all  com- 
plete.    Let  Modem  Scepticism  beware  1 

Greece,  we  said,  resembled  Middlesex,  and  if 
it  does  not,  we  cannot  help  it    It  is  true,  Kcf 
has  been  called  the  ci^ital  of  Bientford,  bat 
then,  at  Athens,  every. pillar  and  odmnn  had  > 
capital, — often  foliated,  just  as  Kew  bas  its 
gardens.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  tiiat  « 
Athena  the  Ancient  had  her  Anstides,  Akiki- 
ades,  and  Areopagus,  so  Brentford  had  ititaik 
in  Billy  Button.     "The  mountains  looked  oa 
Marathon."     Primrose-hill  looks  on  KfliiaA- 
town.     "  Marathon  looked  on  the  sea.'*  Battff 
sea-bridge  looks  on  Citizen  C  steam-boat*.  * 
Carlyle  knows  this,  for  Cheyne-walk,  or  Eff*^ 
(or  whatever  it  is, — anything  is  good  enowg^f 
him)  is  hard  by,  even  as  the  Ddectable  Monntams 
were  within  view  of  the  Celestial  Gi^.    Er^ 
where  it  is  the  same,  in  Greece  and  in  Midole- 
sex.      Everywhere    the   same  seething  hop^ 
fears,  passions,  welter  along  the  broad  M^^ 
of  History,  like  awailing  crocodile  caugbtnMKr 
a  cabbage-net  in  the  Canong^;  and  Etenutr. 
with  its  baton  and  emblematic  all-round  c<w 
keeps  shouting  "  Move  on !"     Dante  and  Dobte 
are    perhaps    the   only  poets  who  ^T^  ^ 
roughly  apprehended  this,  and  hissed  it  /^ 
to    the    world   in   foaming  verse  o^  "^ 
sweetness  long-drawn  out"       Shakspcre  de- 
cerned it  through  a  mist,  and  made  moutfaat 
it. .  Milton  heard  it  afer  oflf,  and  cnunplediS 
into  his  pocket    Cowper  had  it  under hiaTeit 
nose,  and  snuffled  over  it      Only  yeBterday» 


•  A  clever  friend  of  ours  Qt  will  be  <*"«^-^ 
our  Three  Hundredth  Ezhilnttoii  thit  none  of  onr  tbesfi 
are  more  than  "  clever")  has  just  obaerred  to  m  ^^ 
Battersea-bridge  is-in  Surrey.  We  set  down  thii  era- 
asm  for  what  it  is  worth.    We  have  no  time  ton»* 

OORMtlMIS. 
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^Fennyaon  caHed  upon  it  and  left  his  card. 
Dante  and  Bofobe  alone,  of  all  the  Children  of 
-Song,  have  hieroglyphed  it  gorgeously  on  sub- 
iertanean  pyramids  of  fire,  that  all  men  may 
nm  and  read,  and,  reading,  ran  away,  in  case 
-they  find  the  derringdo  of  Dobbs  and  Dante  too 
mneh  for  them. 

Greece  had  its  BHnd  Homer,  and  Middlesex 
Jus  its  Blind  Billy.     We  did  not  know  Homer 
in  the  flesh,  but  Blind  Billy  we  do  know,  soul, 
body,  and  breeches.   Homer  sang;  so  does  Billy. 
Homer  had  a  flowing  beard;  Billy  has  a  beard 
•ef  a  week's  growth.    Homernodded;  Billy  has 
been  quodded.     The  Homeric  unity  has  been 
-disputed;  we  may  fairly  dispute  the  unity  of 
Blind  Billy's  collection   of  new  and   pop'lar 
-flongs.      The   points  of  contrast  are   no  less 
striking.      BUly  has  a  dog;   Homer  had  not. 
Billy  wears  cast-off  shoes  or  boots;    Homer 
wore  sandals  or  went  barefoot.     Blind  Billy 
is   sometimes  a  nuisance;   Homer,  like   our- 
:aelye8,  never  was.     Seven  (or  seventeen,  we 
fuget  which)  cities   claimed  the    honour   of 
iiaving given  birth  to  Homer;  it  is  definitely 
known  that  Blind  Billy  was  bom  in  Cow  Cross. 
And  we  might  multiply  such  items  ad  infinitum, 
if  we  liked  to  take  the  trouble.    But  we  shall 
-only  add  upon  this  point  the  significant  circum- 
-stanoe,  that  when  we  once  inquired  of  Billy 
what  he  thought  of  the  Polyphemus  of  Chelsea, 
be  dbook  his  head  doubtfdlly,  and  intimated 
ius  lack  of  apjqr^ension  by  an  expressive  grunt. 
We  venly  beHeve  that  the  reign  of  Carlylism 
is  over.    In  our  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition 
-of  ourselves  and  other  people  (who  ought  to  be 
proud  of  their  company),  we  have  flung  it  in 
tlie  teeth  of  Modem  Scepticism  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  a  foul  iUmaek,    We  repeat  it,  and  only 
call  upon  this  Orson  of  Infidelity  to  throw 
off  the  mask  he  has  so  long  worn  to  the  confu- 
sion and  blasting  of  the  fertile  oases  of  thought 
in  the  most  unctuous  idiosynoracies  of  our  day 
snd  generation ;  to  say  definitely,  once  for  all, 
-wliat  is  his  opinion  of  things  in  general,  and  of 
Us  and  our  writings  in  particular;  and,  now 
'We  have  exposed  the  indigestion,  neither  he  nor 
liis  disciples  can  hide  for  a  moment  longer,  any 
xnore  than  they  could  put  railway  goggles  on  the 
49iin  and  moon,   dear-starch  the  Atlantic,   or 
pillory  an  earthquake, — ^will  he  take  Cockle's 
;pins,  or  will  he  not  ? 

We  said  that,  as  the  Homeric  unity  had  been 
-di^nited,*  so  tiie  unilr  of  Blind  Billy's  collec- 
tion of  new  and  poplar  songs  might  be  dis- 
ptited.  We  might  have  gone  further,  and  said 
disproved,  for  we  have  duproved  it.  What  is 
tliie  true  cause  of  the  wonderful  hold  such  com- 
positions as  those  sung  and  sold  by  Blind  Billy 
i&ATe  of  the  hearts  of  the  People  ?    Let  us  first 


^  We  have  a  work  in  hand  which  is  to  settle  that 
fe&ter.    It  is  progressing  slowly  bat  sturdy,  as  a  great 
-wfjviL  dieald.    We  are  ne^ier  a  Sphinx  nor  a  twbot. 


inquire.  What  is  Poetry?*  Thomas  Fuller  said, 
''  The  Pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten 
their  Founders."  Now,  Fuller  and  Bacon  are 
not  much  alike,  but  both  say  good  things  now 
and  then;  for  our  own  parts,  we  coxdd  not 
"  sleep  o'  nights"  if  every  sentence  we  wrote 
did  not  contain  a  good  thing,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  amazing  power  of  our  critical  papers. 
However,  what  we  were  going  to  observe  was, 
that  Poeky,  like  the  Pyramids  (how  important 
is  a  P),  has  forgotten  itself  and  its  origin,  and 
that  it  is  our  mission  to  put  all  that  to  rights — 
(Bacon  was  a  Chancellor ;  Fuller  was  a  Divine 
— ^Bacon  held  the  great  seal ;  Fuller,  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  it,  could  have  made  capital 
sealing-wax — ^Bacon,  when  a  barrister  of  Gray's 
Inn,  examined  witnesses;  Fuller's  wit  was  every 
whit  his  own  witness — ^Bacon  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy;  Fuller,  notwithstanding  his  name,  lived 
a  life  of  pure  gold  and  not  of  fuller's-earth^* 
Byron,  that  maniacal  baboon  with  a  singed  tail, 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two)— What 
then  is  poetry  ? 

There  are,  every  tyro  in  criticism  knows,  six 
great  schools  or  varieties  in  Poetry — the  nomi- 
native, the  genitive,  the  accusative,  the  dative, 
the  vocative,  and  the  ablative.  To  these  some  add 
a  seventh,  allied  to  the  vocative,  namely,  the  pro- 
vocative. In  all  varieties,  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion requires  a  verb  in  the  singular — a  rule  which 
does  not  apply  to  criticism,  as  I  have  exempli- 
fied in  my  several  Exhibitions.  In  Poetry  there 
are  three  degrees  of  comparison — Gk)od,  Bettw, 
Best,  with  their  correlatives.  Bad,  Worse,  Worst. 
When  bad's  the  best,  the  best  may  be  said  to 
have  the  worst  of  it.  When  the  vocative  merges 
into  the  provocative,  the  critic  is  entitled,  nay, 
compelled  in  virtue  of  his  high  and  holy  function, 
— ^for  every  true  critic  is,  like  ourself,  a  poet, — to 
merge  his  ordinary  style  in  the  accusative ;  the 
mass  of  readers  on  such  occasions  generally  pre- 
ferring the  ablative,  and  saying,  "  Take  it  away." 
All  recent  poems,  such  as  Festus,  Balder,  the 
life-Drama,  Kight,  and  the  Soul,  are  more  or  less 
fiUed  to  repletion,  to  the  very  bursting  of  the 
Orphic  waistband,  to  the  very  standing-up  and 
unbuttoning  of  the  Infinite  itself, — ^with  thoughts 
that  wander  through  Eternity,  and  chaff  the 
cabmen  of  space  about  Arcturus,  Orion,  (md 
the  Pleiades ;  with  beatings  of  mighty  hearts,  to 
recognise  which  would  require  a  stethoscope 
longer  than  the  ''  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe" 
of  the  thimder ;  with  those  profound  questions, 
uplifked  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  world — 
**  Whence  am  I  ?  —What  is  my  future  destiny, 
and  will  my  present  lover  prove  true  ? — What, 
who,  and  where,  is  Eliza  ?''  Our  modem  school 
of  poets,  having  learned  to  bruise  thdr  oats,  can 


•  A  clever  friend  informs  ns  Mr.  Macaulay  b  writing, 
in  ooi^onction  with  George  Dawson  and  Brigham  Yonug, 
a  Defence  of  Mormonism.  This  is  jnst  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
style. 
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«ibrd  t<>  gallop  their  PegasEses  gfalj  and  gal- 
lantly ftom  galaxy  to  galaxy  and  hack  again, 
not  irfx)pping  to  pay  the  tolls,  or  to  take  refredi- 
ment,  though  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  sandwich  may 
be  had  for  fonrpenoe  in  fit  Seorpi&nis,  and  the 
Teetotallers  have  engaged  the  Soiky-Way  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  Temperanoe  Hotels. 
Lo(^at  the  poetry  of  Browning.  Is  it  not,  as 
we  have  said,  in  our  last  Exhibition — a  tissap  of 
snlphnreous  glitter,  a  coralline  deposit  of  meo- 
isophic  Hbidinousness,  a  Niagara  of  lorismatie  jar^ 
gon,  a  yell  of  smuggled  self-satisfaotion  ?  Perhaps 
Browning  is  not  a  yotm^  man  exactly,  but  he  was 
onoe;  and  if  he  is  not,  Alex^ider  Smith  is,  and 
we  have  heard  both  sneeze.  Browning^s  is  the 
sneeze  of  a  man;  Smith's  of  a  god.  Smith 
wakes  the  echoes ;  Browning  wakes  the  baby; — 
the  gentle  Elizabeth — ^what  depths  of  agony 
piled  mountains  high,  and  rather  higher  on  the 
whole  perhaps,  are  there  not  inA^  poetry!— 
looks  up  from  Bion  and  Moschus,  to  say 
^*  Bobert !"  Smith  sneeaes  in  his  handkerchief 
— ^Browning,  with  that  recklessness  whi(^  cha- 
racterised Minerva  when  she  iqyrang  all  armed 
itom  the  head  of  Jove  without  giving  the  god 
time  to  arrange  with  his  medical  man  for  a 
silver  plate,  savagely  splashes  the  whole  neagh- 
iKmriiood,  and  never  begs  pardon.  There  are 
covert  allnsicms  to  his  feelings  on  these  oocauons, 
in  his  Panieelsus.  But  on  the  whole  we  think 
ihe  sneeze  of  Smith  the  more  tvansoendent,  as 
it  is  certainly  susceptible  of  a  greater  variety  of 
modulation,  compasses  a  m<M:e  resonant  ferocity, 
and  swells  to  a  diviner  dose  in  a  chaotic  ut  de 
foitrine,  Gerald  Massey  never  sneezes.  Baptised 
in  fire  as  he  has  been,  he  seldom  takes  cold.  In 
that  long  night  of  agony  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  earli^  days,  in  the  joyous  springtide  of 
his  luscious  youth,  he  took  rappee  as  Bobert 
Hall  took  laudanum,  and  destroyed,  we  fear  for 
ever,  the  pristine  sensibility  of  his  olfectory 
organ.  If  Mr.  Massey  shall  ever  come  to  a 
true  use  of  his  nose,  he  shall  be  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man  for  it ;  then,  indeed,  he  shall  sit  on 
the  point  of  Cleopatra's  needle  without  pricking 
himself,  flinging  coppers  to  the  Syrens,  and 
shouting  lustily.  Who's  afraid  ? 

We  proudly  transcribe  here  some  sentences  to 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  ours  written  when  we  were 
newly  of  age,  and  never  published  because  it  was 
too  good  by  half.  Our  anticipations  have  been  sig- 
nally fulfilled.  "Itisobjeoted"— said  we— "that 
people  will  not  read  poetry  now-a-days.  WoWt 
they  ?  Just  wait  tiU  we  write  the  criticisms, 
and  show  them  what's  what!"  Tears  have 
elapsed — ^wo  do  write  the  critidsms — ^people  do 
read  poetry,  now  we  have  disciplined  their 
Acuities — and  we  are  entitled  to  our  meed  of 
praise.  The  age  is  greatly  indebted  to  us.  It 
IS  now  awake.  We  called  it.  We  brought  up 
its  shaving-^ater  and  its  boots.  Only  Carlyle 
and  his  crew  darken  the  way.  We  said  in  our 
^rst  Exhibition  that  we  once  walked  with  him 
idong  a  moonlit  road  on  a  summer's  night,  and 


driAk  in  his  g^oriouitA,  wUe  be,ef««d 
anon, '^  bared  his  head,  as  if  in  rerveKBoe."  It 
has  since  strmdL  OS  that  he  may  have  bmd  lb 
head  because  it  was  warm;  bat  we  will  ^k^ 
hard tipon  hmi-4et  him  bave the beneltoflhe 
defofot.  Proeaieoriticianweoaimotbanr;  xtis 
a  horror  and  a  nuisance.  "  A  dnnAard  cmiiBg 
tiiemoon,'^  (so  common,  so  nataiall)^<<amiaiie 
fbaming  at  some  magnificent  stttue"  (ask  fir. 
Forbes  Window)—**  a  ruffian  cnnhi&gioieB  m 
the  way  'to  his  midnight  plunder''  (see  Old 
Bailey  Beports) — '^isbatatypeoftbeaadiroik" 
which  some  cntioB  make  in  treating  iaagmitive 
pfoduotiions. 

This  is  poetry.  And  such  are  poets.  Whi 
M  the  true  eeeiret  of  the  hold  which  iom  o/<k 
footryinthe  (hmioo  of  BUnd  Billy hm  iipittti 
mind  and  hottri  of  the  pm>plef  Wer^pM^lk 
question,— What  is  the  aecreit  ?  Wemmoirfhn 
question— Osimrs.  Only  gcniuB  oanaciewn|Wi 
the  thing  of  wiiich  genius  alone  is  ei^aUa. 
Whatii  9mm»f  "O  tiiou  misarahlemni^ad 
bigot  of  I2ie  first  magnitude !*'  Oeniniii^kt 
thou  canst  never  compass,  and  let  Ihat  idke 
unto  thoe**or  reed  our  Ihchibitions,  and  grot 
dev-sighted  as  liiou  readest !  Geimif  dweis 
not  in  Blue-books,  &or  rerds  in  atnet 
puddles.  It  walks  the  deaert  of  Hie  Sw- 
lasting  No,  and  when  it  is  tired,  sbad&i 
on  a  camel's  hunch.  It  nods  to  tiie  bbe 
sky,  and  skakes  hands  with  4;he  wailing  pnesof 
the  fBfnsL  It  bathes  in  Beauty  and  shastpaofr 
itself  in  the  Terrible.  It  Imaktets  infiades, 
lunches  with  the  Gnomes,  dines  with  Sotiia^ 
teas  by  itself,  and  sups  witii  the  Fairies.  It  pa- 
tronises the  Stars,  and  rather  likes  the  OocaL 
It  rolls,  in  ever  varying,  never  conoentoio  eird^ 
in  an  eternal  orbit  of  undianging  gloiT»  ^ 
flashes  into  the  darkness  sparkles  of  ligntutt 
waiblings  of  song;  that  march  aige^ifiallj^ 
through  the  loitering  years,  and  never  ^saat^ 
anythmg  definite.  Such  is  Genius.  Bante  id 
genius.    Dobbs  has  genim.  ^^ 

It  was  while  staying  wit^  a  London  fem 
tiiat  we  became  acquainted  with  Bhnd  I^- 
Something  in  the  man's  appearance  intew^ 
us,  and  we  bought  his  Budget  of  Song.  How 
that  it  contained  was  poor  in  thought  snd  A 
CKpreesion — ^much  was  poiseoed  by  tiielBSiMj 
prevalent  virus  of  modern  SoeptioiaD,  muA  «» 
sensual,  some  were  rascalhr  biad.  Still,  op^ 
whole,  we  wore  pleased  witii  our  peniiyw«A 
and  have  sought  out  Blind  Billy  meie^ihantaQ^ 
when  we  have  visited  the  metowoUs.  Velfte 
to  patronise,  and  the  man  aeemfid  td  relish  ov 
very  talk,**— as  well  he  miglit. 

In  the  last  budget  of  poetry  we.pmrAMedrf 
Billy,  we  fencied  we  reoogniaed  me  bmd  « 
Dobbs  in  more  than  one  of  the  eompositioos, 
and  instantiy  wrote  to  him  to  test  the  acciWJ 
of  our  suspicions.  He  sent  us  a  very  n**!^ 
manly  letter,. stating  that  tlie  poems  we  poin^ 
out  were  undoubtedly  his^  bat  that  th^  ^ 
found  their  way  into  print  without  Wa  faw*- 
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kdge.  Now,  we  take  a  paternal,  mtereai  in 
Dobbe^  and  have  donesOyeTersmcOyyeazBagOihe 
aen^  OS  a  packet  of  MS.  in  yene  for  our  eritieal 
opmion.  Wa  called  to  mind  upon  seAeotion, 
that  jnat  as  weveoeiyed  this  packet,  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  we  knew  to  be  aoaked  in  Oarljliini 
aad  Snenonianiflm,  and  who,  indeed,  was  on 
bowing  terms  with  Maceall,  dropped  in;  and 
that  we  had  oeeanon  to  st^  into  another  room 
dnzing  h»  stay.  There  was  sometiiing  awkward 
in  his  manner  at  departure,  and  it  has  struck  ns, 
as  it  will  strike  the  reader,  that  this  disciple  of 
Eeterodo:^  had  put  in  hia  pocket  some  of 
Dobbs's  compositions  (the  packet  lay  open),  and 
flut  he  afteiwaids  diqK>sed  of  them  to  Catnach 
for  what  they  would  fetch.  We  know  he  had 
been  leading  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  and 
fear  we  do  not  misjudge  the  man.  Let  us  leave 
him  to  his  eonsciau)e,  and  snatch  Do^bs  tnm 


Fint  The  manly  simplicity,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  unaffected  pathos,  whid^  we 
have  on  former  occasions  claimed  for  Bobbs,  all 
IPeeeive  striking  illustration  in  the  following 
loanaunt,  whic^  we  fearlessly  rank  with  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  Tennywm.  Indeed,  it 
reminded  us  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  of 
Badibcns: — 

*1'11JB  OSt^XIi  If JLTHXB  AlfD  AVFBCTIOVATB  IiOVZBS. 

It*8  of  a  6un8el  both  fiur  and  handsome, 

Those  Hnes  are  trae,  as  I  have  been  told, 
Kear  tlie  banks  of  the  Shantion  hi  a  lofty  maniioB, 

Btr  pmnta  dabned  great- stores  of  gold. 
B£r  haur  was  blade  as  avaven'a  fiaather. 

Her  form  and  features  describe  who  can? 
But  stni  'tis  folly  belongs  to  nature. 

She  fell  in  love  with  a  servant-man. 

Sweet  M aryAnn  wHh  her  love  was  walking. 
Her  &ther  hesard  tiiem  and  nearer  drew. 

And  as  those  troe  lovers  were  fondly  talking, 
In  anger  home  then  her  fiither  flew. 

To  build  a  dnngeon  was  bis  hiteaMoD, 
To-part  tnie  love  he  oontrived  a  pte— - 

How  exquisitely  fine  that  touch—"  'Tis  folly 
belongs  to  nature  r  But  mark  the  deUcacy  of 
the  fdulowing  :— 

He  swore  an  oath  that's  too  vUe  to  m^nHon, 
He'd  part  that  hir  one  from  her  servant-man. 

"We  ask  wluit  fiathery  with  ecmyentional  notums, 
-would  not  pursae  exactly  the  eonrse  Bobbs 
proceeds  to  describe,  in  case  his  daughter  leU 
in  love  with  a  footman?  "He  bvilt  a  dunge(m," 
wearetold^^ 

He  bnilt  a  dmigeon  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

With  a  flight  <^  steps,  for  'twaa  nndergfoand. 
The  food  he  gave  her  was  bread  and  water. 

The  onl J  oheer  that  for  her  was  found. 
Three  times  a  day  he  did  cruel  beat  her. 

Unto  her  fother  she  thns  began, 
If  I^re  transgress'd  now  my  own  deer  flither, 

111  li^  and  die  for  my  servoniqnan. 

Young  Edwin  formd  out  her  habitataon, 

^Twas  weU  secured  by  an  iron  door. 
He  vowed  in  spite  of  all  this  nation. 

To  gain  her  freedom  or  rest  no  more. 


Twas  at  his  Idsure  he  toiled  with  pleasure^ 

To  gahi  rdeasement  for  Mary  Ann, 
Hegain'd  his  object  and  found  his  treasure, 

l&t  kind  and  fidthM  young  servant-man. 

Some  dothing  he  bought  sind  brought  it  to  her. 

As  man's  appard  her  to  disguise, 
Crying  for  your  sake  I'll  foee  your  fiither. 

To  see  me  here  it  will  him  svpiiM. 
When  her  cruel  fiither  brought  bread  and  water. 

To  call  his  daughter  he  then  began. 
Said  Edwin  enter,  I've  clear*d  your  daughter, 

And  I  "will  suffer, — ^your  servant-man. 

Her  father  found  twas  his  daughter  vanish'd — 

Now  mark,— how  thrillingly  the  fsither^s  rage 
is  touched — ^dothing  can  be  finer  or  more 
ezpressiye  :— 

Then  Eke  a  Uon  he  did  rOar, 
He  ssid  from  Ireland  you  shall  be  banish'd. 
Or  with  my  broad-sword  111  spill  your  gore. 

Bobbs  excels  in  the  art  of  poetic  light  and 
shade.  This  burst  of  fhry  is  beantifhlly  con- 
trasted with  the  loner's  nonchalance.  '*  Agreed, 
saidEdwin/^  steals  upon  the  ettr  with  d^ dying, 
dying  fell,"  after,  "  FU  spill  your  gore,"  roared 
"like  a  Hon**  by  the  baffled  parent: — 

Agreed,  said  ^win,  so  at  your  leisure, 
Shioe  her  Fve  free'd  now  do  all  you  can, 

f^ttrghre  your  daughter  FU  die  with  pleasure, 
1^  one  in  telt  Is  your  servant-maa. 

Equally  striking  is  the  sudden  tevulston  of 
feeling  on  the  partof  thefhther,  and* his  sweetly 
natural  act  of  i»<ostration  upon  Hie  dungeon 
floor : — 
When  her  fiither  found  him  so  tender-hearted. 

Then  down  he  fdl  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
He  said  true  lo^rs  should  not  be  parted. 

Since  love  can  enter  an  iron  door. 
Then  soon  tii^y  j<nn'd  te  be  parted  never. 
To  roll  in  riches  this  young  couple  can, 
lids  fiur  young  lady,  'nudst  rural  pleasure, . 
lives  blest  fi>r  ever  with  her  sorvant^mao. 

This  is  true  poetry,  and  the  denoueiQait  is 
most  artistically  told.  We  cannot  forbear  re- 
markmg  that  a  poet  of  infbrior  pretensions  would 
probably  hai^e  given  xs  a  detailed  account  of  the 
building  of  the  gloomy  subterranean  dungeon ; 
we  should  have  been  told  what  was  giyen  per 
hundred  for  the  bricks,  how  the  "crud  fether" 
laid  on  the  mortar,  what  he  beat  the  maiden 
with,  and  how  macny  strokes  he  gare  her  at  a 
time.  Dobbe  wisely  leaves  aU  this  to  the  ima- 
gination. 

The  teme  qualities  receive  equally  powerM 
illustration  .in  the  subjoined  poem.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  DIalogne,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  Nutbrown  Maid,  or  Edwin'  and  Emma. 
It  is  entitled—- 
Touiro  wnuAM  of  the  SOTAL  WAOeOK  TBAin* 

One  J«vel|y  mon^  I  was  ^MilklDg^ 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Alone  a  smart  young  pair  were  talking, 

I  overheard  what  they  did  say. 
The  one  appeared  a  lovdv  maideq, 

Seenungly  in  grief  and  pain; 
The  other  was  a  gay  young  soldier, 

A  seijeant  in  the  waggon  tndn. 
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Said  this  yoong  soldier  I  must  letye  jon. 

The  Royal  oMenf  I  must  obey, 
I  ne'er  intended  to  deodve  yon, 

80  dearest  Nancy  shnn  dismay. 
.I'm  going  to  cross  the  raging  ocean. 

And  if  fiim'd  lanreU  I  shoold  gain, 
I  may  retnm  with  high  promodcm. 

And  bid  fturewell  the  waggon  train. 

Suppose  your  parents  you  offended. 

And  I  i^hould  in  the  battle  fall  ? 
TkSD.  when  your  soldier's  life  is  ended, 

Alas!  no  friend yoall find  at  alL 
Besides,  if  yon  are  anch  a  ranger, 

Tou'U  have  to  cross  the  raging  main ; 
So  be  a  stranger  to  such  danger. 

Say  fhrewcU  to  the  waggon  tndn. 

Again,  we  notice  a  charmixig  delicacy  of  ezpres- 
aion  on  the  part  of  Dobbs.  We  think  it  even 
excels  Alexander  Smith's : 

Her  dlken  bodice  was  nnlaoad, 

Ifj  arm  was  trembling  round  her  waist. 

Bat  iben,  Dobbs  is  a  married  man,  like  Maseey, 
whom  he  also  resembles  in  having  his  Welling- 
tons pegged  and  donble-welted,  and  in  a  certain 
fervid  rash  and  swell  of  melodious  song  which 
Imrries  the  reader  along  till  he  stops  to  take 
brealh,  and  n^ipe  off  the  steaming  perspiration. 
'nmf  however,  is  the  uniform  effect  of  ffood 
poetry,  and  just  what  makes  poetry  a  blessing 
and  a'OTown  of  gbry : 

Toong  man,  yoW  htow  my  sUuaHon, 

Do  not  leave  me  here  behind; 
XU  bid  adien  to  each  rdation ; — 

Be  a  aoldier  ^ne  and  kind. 
If  sick  or  in  sorrow,  I  will  follow. 

To  soothe  your  care  and  drown  your  pain, 
And  ia  the  battle  hear  the  rattle 

Of  your  royal  waggon  trun. 

How  pathetic!  how  simple! — "You  knoto  tny 
situaiian/"  But  in  the  interests  of  common 
morality,  we  most  say  we  do  not  think  marriage 
should  hare  been  made  tiie  afterthought  on  young 
William's  part  it  would  appear  to  hare  been.  In 
iiie  ooUeeted  edition  of  his  poems,*  which  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  Bogue  has  in  hand,  Let  Dobbs  see 
to  this : 

Since  you  seem  so  much  undaunted, 

Kanoy,  111  ne'er  bid  adieu ; 
111  aak  the  fiiTonr,  if  ^  granted, 

Bcfinre  I  go  to  marrv  you. 
Ill  guard  my  ranger  through  each  danger, 

Aind  from  the  foe  in  France  and  Spain : 
So  Heaven  protect  yonng  faithful  Mary, 

And  WilHam  of  the  waggon  train. 

Evehr  heart  will  echo  the  pious  aspiration  with 
whidi  this  verse  concludes.  But  we  hasten  to 
^aote  one  more  poem  in  a  similar  strain,  which 
we  leave  to  produce  its  own  legitimate  effect, 
with  this  single  observation, — that  it  striWngly 
resembles  Alexander  Smith's  ''Page  and  the 
Lady,"  and  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner": 

THl.  POOB   VSSEBBMAS'B    BOY. 

It  was  down  in  the  lowlands  a  poor  boy  did  wander, 
Bown  in  the  lowbmds  a  poor  boy  did  roam  j 
By  his  friends  be  was  Defected,  he  looked  so  dejected, 
A  poor  little  fisherman's  boy  00  fer  away  from  home. 


Crying  where  is  my  cottage,  or  where  is  my  &t}ier, 
Alas !'  they're  all  gone,  which  causes  me  to  rotm 
Mother  died  upon  her  pillow  for  my  &ther  in  the  bfllov, 
Cried  the  poor  little  fi^erman's  boy  fiur  away  fromhoQK. 

0  bitter  was  the  night,  loudly  roared  the  finmder,  - 
The  Uglif  ning  did  flash,  and  the  ship  was^yfaeome; 
Hie  imist  I  clasped  soon  and  I  reached  my  nstbe  groond, 
In  the  deep  I  left  my  fiither,  and  iur  away  from  hone. 

1  waited  on  ihe  beach  while  aromid  me  loU'd  the  water, 
I  waited  on  the  beach,  but,  alas!  no  ft^ba  mabt 

So  now  I  am  a  ranger,  exposed  to  ev'ry  clanger, 

Cried  the  poor  little  fisherman's  boy,  and  fiu  away  firom 

home. 
Then  a  lady  she  heard  him,  she  open'd  her  window, 
And  into  her  house  she  bid  him  to  come. 
The  tears  fell  from  her  eyee,  as  she  Men'd  to  Iris 

moumfrd  entu. 
Of  the  poor  fisherman's  boy  so  far  away  from  hoine. 

Then  she  begged  of  her  fid^ber  to  find  hkn  onpkyiMB^ 
She  begg'd  of  her  father  no  more  to  kt  him  rosm;  . 
Then  her  father  said  don't  grieve  me»  the  bqy  he^^ 

not  leave  me. 
Poor  boy  I  will  rdieve  thee  so  f5ar  away  from  home. 

Many  years  he  laboured  to  please  his  noble  msste^ 
Many  years  he  laboured,  in  time  a  man  beoaine; 
And  now  he  tells  each  stranger  the  hardships  sadtbe 

Of  a  poor  little  fisherman's  boy  when  ax  away  «» 
home. 

Secondly,  Dobbs  has  a  fond  ofpaasMD,  «d 
would  compete  with  Moore  and  Catnflns  om  ft^ 
own  ground,  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  vtik. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  adduce  the  following  luaciws 
warble,  which  was  among  the  stolen  poems.  It 
is  Dobbs  in  every  line,  though  so  difierent  tm 
the  preceding  specimens : — 

THE  VACtOBY  QTRL. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  one  fine  May-day  momiogt 
The  birds  from  the  bushes  so  sweetly  did  sing. 
Where  the  lada  and  the  lasses  so  merrily  mo?iDgi 
To  yonder  lar^  building  their  labour  begin. 
I  spied  a  fiur  damsel  more  brighter  than  Teno^ 
Her  cheeks  like  the  roses  none  coold  htt  eioel 
Her  skin  like  tiie  lily  that  grows  in  yon  Tall^,  . 
This  blooming  young  godd^  tbc  factory  girL 

I  stepped-  up  to  her  this  beantiM  creator^ 
She  cast  upon  me  a  proud  loc^  of  disdain. 
Stand  back  sir  she  cried  and  do  not  inmlt  me, 
Tho'  poor  I  am,  poverty  is  no  sin. 
I  s^td  my  fidr  dwnsel  no  harm  is  intended. 
But  one  favour  grant  me  pray  where  do  you  dwdl, 
At  home  tar  she  answered,  was  going  to  leave  me, 
I  am  but  a  hard  working  MUtej  girL 

I  stood  all  amaz'd  while  on  her  I  gaz'd. 

Such  modesty  and  prudence  befbre  ne'er  did  see, 

I  smd  my  sweet  diarmer  my  soal'a  great  alatmer. 

If  you  will  go  with  me  a  lady  shall  be. 

She  said  sir,  temptations  are  used  in  all  nations, 

Qo  marry  a  lady  and  you  will  do  weH^ 

So  let  me  alone  dr,  the  bells  are  a  ringing, 

I  am  but  a  hard  working  factory  g^ri. 

I  stood  in  a  flutter,  knew  not  what  was  the  matter, 
Toung  Cupid  the  goddess  my  heart  has  tr^Mu'd, 
I  said  lovely  maid  if  you'll  not  be  my  bride. 
My  life  I  will  waste  in  some  foreign  land. 
What  pleasure  in  treasure  where  u>ve  it  is  wmntiogi 
Tour  beauty  upon  me  has  now  cast  a  spell, 
ril  man^  you  speedy  and  make  you  a  la^y* 
If  you  will  be  min^  dear  &ctory  girl. 
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She  ff»ve  her  consent  and  a  licence  was  pnrohas'd. 
The  hells  they  did  memly  echo  and  ring, 
To  church  then  they  went,  and  as  they  were  retnrmng. 
The  bridesmen  and  nuddens  so  sweetly  did  ring. 
TUs  lo««ly  youBg  couple  Ktqs  happy  toge^Mr,- 
She  blesses  the  hour  that  she  first  saw  her  swasn. 
This  hfdborj  girl  she  is  made  a  rich  lady. 
And  married  a  squire  of  honoctr  and  fiune. 

Thirdly.  Dobbs  has  a  dear  perception  of  the 
impropriety  of  suicide,  and  a  vein  of  deep  moral 
feeling.  In  proof  of  this,  we  quote  "Yillikins 
and  hiB  Dinah,"  which  is  only  inferior  to  Poe's 
''Baven"  because  it  came  after,  and  ploughs 
deep  fhrrows  in  the  soul  of  every  reader.  The 
ponang  allusion  to  Yillikins  as  a  '4oyeyer  so 
brave,"  cannot  weigh  against  the  intensity  and 
jbrce  of  the  MoxaL 

Ha  of  a  ridi  merdiant  who  in  London  does  dwell. 
He  had  hot  one  daughter,  an  onkimmon  nioe  young  gal ; 
Hei^  name  it  was  Dinah,  scarce  sixteen  years  old. 
With  a  very  huge  portion  of  silver  and  gold. 

Tol  lal  ral  lal,  &c 

Aa  Dinah  was  a  vaHking  the  garden  one  day. 
Her  papa  came  to  her,  and  thos  he  did  say, 
"  Qo  dress  thysdf  Dinah,  in  gorgeous  array. 
And  take  thyself  a  hunhand  both  galHant  and  gay.'' 

"Ob,  pqn!  oh,  papa!    Pve  not  made  up  my  mind, 
And  to  marry  jurt  yet  why  I  don't  fed  incfined; 
To  you  my  hu^  £nrtone  I'll  giadly  give  o'er. 
If  y ott  let  010  Uve  single  a  year  or  two  more.*' 

**  Qo,  go,boldert  danghter,"  theparieat  replied; 

"  If  you  won*t  consent  to  be  this  here  young  man's  bride, 

111  give  your  Urge  fortune  to  the  nearest  of  kin. 

And  you  shan't  reap  the  benefit  of  one  single  pin." 

As  Yillikins  was  yaliking  the  garden  around. 

He  ^ied  his  dear  Dinah  laying  dead  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  cop  of  cold  pison  it  biy  by  her  side ; 

Wkh  a  hOlet-dax  stating  twas  by  piaon  she  died. 

He  ktssed  her  cold  cwpus  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  called  her  his  Dhiah  a  thousand  timeamore, 
Then  swallowed  thepiaon  like  a  loveyer  so  brave. 
And  Yillikins  and  his  Dinah  lie  both  in  one  grave. 

VOBAL. 

Xow  an  you  young  maidens  take  a  wamingiby  her. 

Never  not  by  no  means  disobey  your  gorenor. 

And  all  you  young  fellows  mind  who  you  clap  vour  eyes 

on, 
Tlrink  of  inUikins  and  his  Dinah,  and  the  cup  of  cold 

piaoB. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Dobbs 
is  the  author  of  the  above  strange,  wild,  fearful 
i^ail,  with  its  solemn  and  impressive  dose ;  but 
poetCTity  will  know  it. 

We  tliink  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for  saying 
a  'word  or  two  of  Mendly  counsel  to  Mr.  Dobbs. 

First — ^Let  him  eschew,  as  we  do,  grammatical 
propriety.  Correctness  is  cold  and  creeping.  Let 
TiJTn  dash  at  the  canvass,  and  seizing  the  chisel  in 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  launch  out  for  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.''  Let  him  seek  to  be 
a  fbsih  of  lightning  rather  than  a  gas-lamp ;  a 
mountain  eagle  ra&er  than  a  trained  bulfinch ; 
a  rock  of  primeval  granite  rather  than  a  deli- 
cately moulded  hlane-tnange ;  a  Norse  sea-king 
rather  than  a  parish  beadle ;  'a  tornado  rather 
tlxan  a  penny  whistle.  Secondly — Let  him  gird 
up  his  loins  for  a  toilsome  march,  and  with  one 


bound  fling  himself  into  something  greater  than 
he  has  yet  done — something  granny,  tertihdy 
epic;  if  in  sixty  or  seventy  cantos,  so  iimohthe 
better.  We  could  point  him  to  a  hero— to 
several  heroes.  We  name  but  one — ^William 
Cobbett.  He  waits  to  be  at  once  deified, 
avenged,  epitomised.  Which  of  our  young 
poets,  our  Dobb6ee,^our  Smithses,  our  Salder 
fiedlabses,  our  Masseyses,  will  undertake  to  de- 
velop into  an  epio  the  poetry  of  that  man'a  life  and 
soul  r  Don't  all  speak  at  onoe,  if  you  can  help  it. 
See  what  you  can  make  of  him — if  yon  find  l» 
does  not  work  up  well,  come  to  us  for  another 
subject  Thirdly — ^We  would  say,  let  Mr.  Dobbs 
bum  every  book  he  has,  and  take  in  that  excel- 
lent perfodioal,  the  "Critic,"  to  which  We 
contribute.  Let  him  bum  his  Keats,  and  his 
Tennyson — ^hehas  had  enough  of  them;  and  be- 
sides, we  shall  very  likely  change  oitr  minds 
about  the  Utter,  ana  dasb  him  into  oontempt  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  so— let  him  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  our  Exhibitions,  Sruden's  C<m- 
cordance,  and  the  Phaimaeopceia  Londinensis. 
That  is  the  training  for  a  young  poetio  athlete, 
and  it  is  a  trainingunder  which  he  will  infallibly 
develope  into  something  great,  if  not  respectable, 
something  magnificent,  if  not  pret^  welL 
Fourthly — ^Let  him  make  a  poin,t  oi  striking  out 
every  other  line  ho  writes,  which  would  won- 
derfully improve  his  style.  Fifthly — ^Let  him 
leave  off  writing  altogeth^  for  the  next  t^ 
years,  and  call  upon  vA  before  beginning  again. 
After  Dobbs,  we  have  no  heart  for  minor  stars. 
Yet  the  patriotism  of  the  following  may  entitle 
it  to  a  place : — 

THS  BUSSIAH  WAR.— BXTTAIK,  VIUKGB  AXD  VIOTOBT*  . 

Arise,  ariae,  Btitannia'e  sons,  f  . 

One  moment  list  to  me, 
Whfle  I  tell  yon  what  onr  gallant  sons 
Has  done  by  land  and  sea.  ' 

They  have  noUy  oonqnered  Alma, 

Where  the  tlmndecing  cannons  roUed,  . 
And  they're  made  the  Bossians  tremlde,   . 
And  will  crash  SehastopoL 
Here's  England's  gafiant  soldiers, 

And  her  loyal  Britis)i  tars, 
Who  bled  and  foogbt  for  glory  > 
AflintheRn  ' 


Omr  army  and  our  British  fleet 

As  I  will  now  nnlbld. 
Have  eonqnerad  all  before  them. 

And  are  at  Sebastopol ; 
Where  the  enemy  m  neaps  do  fie. 

And  in  death  are  ftdling  fast, 
Surrounded  ho^  hy  sea  md  laud. 

With  MagUm  aud  Duudae. 

The  dd  wooden  WI&  of  England 

Made  theur  great  biA  dogs  roll. 
And  sent  the  wall  a  crambUng 

Of  strong  Sebastopol ; 
While  Britain's  great  artillery  gnns 

Resounds  from  shore  to  shore, 
JMmce  Mentoihikoff  aud  the  Mutmm  hear. 

In  misery  do  deplore. 

Here's  Britain's  gaUant  offioers, 
And  France  with  three  times  thre^ 

Our  soldiers  and  our  sailors, 
Who  fought  by  land  and  sea 
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Magr  tb«grretan  with  korcls  oroipnid» 

Uoio  their  naUve  ihfii% 
Ia  pMoe  aad  fweet  contQntaMot, 
A»d  go  to  war  no  more. 
Then  here's  our  ffallant  aoldien^ 
And  onr  Britimi  tars  so  bold. 
Who  fcogfat  and  coiiqiiered  AJimk, 
And  an  at  SebastopoL 
We  hme  little  more  to  say.    We  have  not 
«qireflMd  our  opinioa  on  tbePluralitf  of  W(»*ldB> 
ik»  eotkiy  of  Sheffield,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
•tate  of  parties,  the  poetry  of  the  Sandwich 
IsUhmIs,  or  the  death  of  Nelwm.      Mnok  less 
b8v^  we  traaacribed  fully  onr  views  of  Garlyle, 
Maeoall,  Macanlay,  Combe,  Holyoake,  and  Co. 
We  oaa  wait,  and  take  another  oppcnrtanity. 
Bnon^  that  we  have  laid  oui  tribute  on  ^ 
ibrinea  of  Dobbs  and  Dante,  and  flnnff  at  the 
^wt  of  Middlesex  a  myrtk  wreatiiuii^  she 
would  do  well  to  pick  np  and  wear  upon  the 
braw  on  wbioh  centvries  have  left  a  gloriona 


brand  of  imperishable  ignominy,  nefer  to  be 
efEaoed  by  thesulj^nseoos  fiunesof  the  abyn«» 
the  hoUqw-soimding.  tramp  of  fluokejigm,  Ibe 
pntresosiit  ^>Qze  of  peipeioal  chao^  or  the 
beasdy  intozioation  of  gigantic  fliimpniiien 
dancing  on  tight-ropes  and  swallowing  fiie- 
brands,  instead  of  lifting  up  one  ?oioe  of  pro- 
pbetie  £^7vour,  that  sheold  teach  this  ecorched 
and  pallid  era  the  versed  sine  of  it&|^,  aod 
the  major  premiss  of  the  fearM  coi^huioa  at 
which  it  shall  nev«  arrive  if  we  can  help  it 
JStt  modui  in  Rthu^  bnt  life  is  not  a  Qiaiade. 
Say  cheek  to  the  king  if  von  will,  but  let  ui 
not  look  at  the  new  moon  through  glass,  or  rsam 
our  omnibus.  History  is  a  grand  mized-gaiige- 
line  on  which  perpetual  coUisioDs  oocor,  and 
£ite  exacts  damages ! 

The  Son  is  tip,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 

Bonnd  old  Bayenna's  dear-shown  towers  and  bif. 
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Ckitics  and  sentimentalists  sometimes  complain 
that  historians  have  given  too  much  space,  in 
ttieir  records,  to  the  outward  life  of  nations,  their 
Wars,  and  international  politics, — ^to  the  great 
*«pl^t  of  their  religion,  literature,  and  social 
life.  The  blame  belongs,  however,  as  much  to 
histwy  itself,  as  to  the  historian.  The  life  of 
most  nations  has,  in  fact,  chiefly  consisted 
either  in  a  state  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for 
it;  and  peace  has  ftdly  as  often  meant  poverty 
and  exhaustion,  as  amity,  or  satisfied  demands. 

It  was  by  war  that  Greece  maintained  her 
independence  against  the  repeated  attacks  of 
Persia;  imd  prevented  her  absorption  into 
that  heterogeneous  mass  of  tribes  and  states 
which  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Great 
King.  It  was  by  war  that  Rome  acquired  herj 
immense  extent  of  power, — moral,  and  ter-| 
ritorial;  which,  alike  in  concentrating  and 
diffusing  civilisation,  was  as  useful  as  it  was 
grand.  It  was  by  war  that  the  champions  of 
the  Crescent  twice  gained  footing  in  the  feirest 
portions  of  Europe.  It  was  by  war  that  Charles 
Martel  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Saracen  conquest, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Tours,  and  the  Hungarians 
defended  Latin  Christradom,  against  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  Byaantine  Empire.  It  was  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  which  gave  to 
En^and  a  race  of  foreign  nobles,  which 
made^  English  histoiy  for  two  centuries 
the  history  of  a  struggle  of  races,  and  consti- 
tuted our  civilisation  what  it  is, — a  *' combina- 
tion of  Saxon  industry  and  Norman  manners." 
It  was  by  war,  or  the  fear  of  it,  that  the  Barons 
on  the  plains  of  Runnymede  extcwrted  from  the 
tjnoDi  John  the  Great  Charter  of  Rights,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  Engliehmen  were  first 
ratified  and  guaranteed.  It  was  by  war  the 
American  colonists,  and  the  Froich  nation,  ob- 


tained, .  and  have  snooessftdly  dafended,  tiuk 
independaicy,  internal  and  extenaL  AM  it  is 
by  war  that  the  Western  Bowers, — aflsr  ex- 
haustii%  every  form  of  eutnaty  aod  po- 
suasion, — ^hope  to  wring  from  Russia  an  a> 
knowledgment  of  her  error;  to  drive  l»(i 
her  barbaric  hordes;  and  to  keep  the  can* 
trol  of  civilisation  where  alone  it  should  be- 
in  the  hands  of  the  dvilised  Woit  Tbv 
the  law  of  f oroe^  or  fosaes,  soemB  as  madi  (bi 
law  of  History  as  of  Nature;  and  order  is  ^ 
one  case,  as*  in  the  other,  to  spring  fsm  At 
neutrahsed  action  of  oontrazies. 

Since,  then.  War,  has  played,  and  is  8t3 
playing,  so  important  a  part  on  the  stage  d 
human  existence>  history  may  serve  to  ilhtfbali 
the  secret  of  its  sucoess;  and  to  indicato  tk 
connexion,  if  any,  between  tins  secsei^  aad 
human  civilisation. 

The  position  which  we  hope  to  make  good,iir 
that  all  the  GreatBattles  of  Histcnry  have  bees 
won  either  by  superiority  of  race,  or  by  the  pos- 
session, in  the  same  race  of  superior  mond  and 
intellectual  power ;  tiiat  in  the  invariable  tilli- 
mate  trixunph  of  the  strongest  and  the  best^  oo' 
sists  the  moral  of  war  as  an  element  of  Histoiy; 
that  a  superior  system  of  warfis^e  has  gea«»% 
been  in  possessbn  of  the  most  intellednolnoe; 
and  that  in  those  cases  where  thesyst^DBseeiDfii 
equal,  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  moral  powa 

In  the  recent  batties  of  the  Ahna  axidlnlai 
man,  to  draw  our  first  illuatraticm  from  1^ 
events,  numbers,  and  even  supericnrity  of  aiw 
lery,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Russians ;  yet  w 
Allies  succeeded  on  both  days.  At  ^  4^ 
the  Russians,  equal  in  numbers,  and  in  pontic 
apparentiy  invincible,  were  routed  in  to^_^2 
At  Inkerman,  the  Allies  held  a  position  W"* 
to  that  of  the  Russians  at  the  Alma;  andoooif 
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Ml  ba^JUedgedy  tiimigh  attaAtdbyftirBtimM 
4hnr  mucdber ;  sidjected  at  tiie  same  time,  ta  tiia 
fin  of  tfie  forts,  of  the  fleet  in  the  Jiatbevr, 
anftoltiiettMlleiyoiitiieopjpoMte  heightB.  It 
waetiiMiMen^-iierar  mose  impnnEvely^— that 
War  is  not  micel j  an  am^  and  stnigi^  of 
XiliTBieal  powers,  or  even  of  mtelleotoal  oontn^ 
cvet  tiieee,  but  of  moral  also ;  and  that  a  sense 
of  penimal  freedrai,  and  the  oonscioasneas  of 
flglnng  for  a  jnst  caose,  has  as  mneh  to  da 
inth  snceess  in  battle,  as  liioee  fecnltieB  of  in- 
Tsntieii  -whkAi  give  ns  new  power  over  Nature. 

Between  the  present  war  of  Bnssia  with 
llie  West,  and  the  stmg^  between  liieFendans 
and  the  Greeks,  Ihere  are  many  ourions  points 
botti  of  resemblance  and  of  con^st.  The  Per* 
daa  EmiBie  at  tiat  time,  like  the  RnssMn  at 
thia>  was  a  hnge  agglomeiatien  of  varioos  tribee 
and  stales.  Thesoldiersintiieonecase,  asin  the 
other,  were  pressed  into  service  altogether  ine- 
q»eotiveof  their  will  or  condition;  and  the  result 
was,  finr  pnrposes  either  of  conquest  ot  delence,  an 
ntter  absence  of  unity,  either  in  feeling  or  design. 
The  Atiienians,  on  the  contrary,  like  ^e 
English,  wore  a  smgle  and  united  peojde;  and 
liie  piiirate  soldier  entered  the  Add  at  his  free 
w91»  and;fought  as  though  the  cause  were  his 
owm.    The  Peniasw,  like  the  Western  Powers, 

Ployed  some  seven  hundred  vessels  to  oonvey 

*  tmops  to  the  soene  of  war.    Tbej  effected 

^  1  trading  also,  without  opposition ;  and  tiuor 

eiiips,  like  ours,  waited  near  the  shore,  in  case 

of  retreat    The  Qxeeks,  moreover,  like  the  Eusr 

maun  at  the  Alma,  ooeopied  a  range  of  hills, 

nbouttwe  miles  from  Ashore;  andi^likethe 

J^iawriswii,    they  had  stayed  to   be    attat^Dsd, 

we    iiioald    dcmbtleBB   have   had  to  think  of 

Jiarailioii  as   of  an  earlier  Inkerman.     The 

Pecsians  outnumbered  the  Ghreeks,  as  four  to 

one;    theM  was   every  reason,   tiierefors,  to 

ittdaee  tiie  latter  to  aet  on  the  defensive;  but 

ttiey-  wete  mxae  afraid  of  intonial  dissension, 

-OEaited  by  the  friends  of  their  late  tyrant,  than  of 

Beavian  invaders,  and  determined  to  make  the 

attack*    The  plain  of  Marathon  was  six  miks 

wide  and  two  deep,  the  hills  receding  from 

tik*  flhoie  into  the  dmpe  of  a  horse^oe.    The 

Pennans  bdng   greatly   superior   in    oavahy, 

Miltiades,  the  Athenian  General,  endeavoured 

ti»  aloee  with  than,  before  they  could  get  time  to 

fKfgBk  and  deploy.    With  this  object,  he  arranged 

iiis  fdrces  behind  the  hills,  and  charged  down 

thamatarun.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  passed  over 

oo^-balf  the  ground  which  divided  them  from 

tiie   cneuy,  before  the  Persians  could  observe 

Hurna,  <Nr  defeat  tibeir  object.     The  Persians, 

iMKDv^tver,  formed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 

Iwtlle  that  ensued  was  of  several  hours'  duration. 

Th^  Greeks  drove  tiiiem  pell*mell  io  thdr  ^ps ; 

but   llie  Asiaties,  pressed  hard,  reformed  upon 

^Ifce  shore,  and  fought  with  tiie  oours^e  of  deq>e- 

ntioKL    The  Greeks,  to  make  the  victory  more 

<]0msive,  attacdsed  tiie  shipping,  and  suooeeded  in 

Inanadbg  seven  gall^;  but  Datis,  the  Persian 


commander,  cleverly  retreated  wi&  the  rest* 
This  Dotie  was  evidently  a  brave  and  skilful 
gonaral ;  for  though  he  had  suffered  a  despe* 
rate  defeat,  and  lost  seven  thousand  men, 
he  made  his  appearance  next  m<»ning  in 
the  Athenian  htfbour, — thinking,  perhiq>Sy. 
that  the  news  of  his  defeat  might  not  have 
reached  there,  and  that  some  of  the  par- 
tisaDs-  of  Hippias,  the  ezpdled  tyrant  of 
Athens,  mig^t  be  induced  to  give  up  tiie  eity. 
ButlOltiades  had  anticipated  this  movement; 
and  by  metos  oi  a  forced  lu^t  march,  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  him.  Thus  the  splendid 
P^-sian  armada,  bafled  at  all  pcnnts,  was  oom- 
pdled  to  give  up  for  the  time  its  hopes  of 
conquest ;  and,  with  humbled  crest,  sailed  bade 
to  its  own  coast.  This  battle  of  Mara&on, 
however,  allirongh  suooes^ul  and  brilliant 
enough  and  one  to  \diich  Athoiians  in  all 
subsequent  stages  of  liteir  history  lo<dced  bade 
with  grateM  pridey  did  not  finaUy  decide  the 
question  of  Grecian  ascendancy.  In  feet,  it  wa» 
not  detnded  till  a  century  and  a  hidf  later;  when 
Alexander  ran  his  magioal  career,  from  Macedon 
to  Arbeia,  and  thenoe  to  Babylon.  It  was  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  which  established  the 
real  supremacy  of  Greece,  fie  diflusedthreu^i* 
out  the  East  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language, 
philosophy,  and  literature;  and  his  meteorio 
career,  thou^  tracked  by  the  fiends  of  war,  wa» 
the  means  of  ^reading  over  many  lands  the 
knowledge  of,  and  the  desire  to  emulate,  the 
Greek  peqde. 

In  the  interval,  howev^^  the  Athenians 
having  beaten  back  the  Persians,  commenced 
like  them  a  series  of  conquests;  and  only 
seventy-flve  years  after  the  bcuttle  of  Karathmi, 
we  find  them  sending  a  powerfdl  fleet  and  army 
to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  laying  siege  to  Syra- 
cuse. This  siege  resembles  in  so  many  points 
the  present  siege  of  Sebastopol,  that  one  almost 
fears  it  must  also  resemble  it  in  its  flnal 
re8ult«  The  Athenians  attacked  Syracuse  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  assbting  an  ally; 
they  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  they  were  a  long 
distance  from  the  scene  of  war;  they  sent  a 
hundred. galleys  and  thirty  thousand  men;  and 
when  the  expedition  sailed,  they  were  bnmiul  of 
brag  and  oonfidence.  The  first  campaign  was 
spent  in  inactivity,  and  the  second  brought 
nothing  but  disasters.  Nicias,  the  Athrauian 
General,  had  no  confidence  in  the  under- 
taking; for  he  felt  that  they  were  too  ig- 
norant, both  of  the  number  and  the  resources  of 
the  enemy :  and  the  celebrated  Prenoh  pamphlet 
attributes  to  Lord  Boglan  the  same  want  of  cour 
fidence  in  the  Qrimean  expedition.  The  Syra- 
cusans  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  cut  ofT 
from  the  besiegers  all  chance  of  retreating  by 
sea;  and  the  land  forces,  amounting,  with  rein- 
forcements, to  about  forty  thousand  men,  were 
to  a  man  either  lost  by  famine  or  disease,  or 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Thus  the  most  splendid 
armament  that  ev^  left  Aliens  was  uttedy  lost 
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throngh  overweening  oonfidence,  and  the  wanlr 
of  due  foresight  in  t^ose  who  conducted  it.  It 
was  just  so  with  onr  disasters  in  the  Crimea. 
We  conuneneed  the  campaign  witii  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  Rassian  forces,  of  the  strength 
of  Sebastopol,  or  of  the  real  difficulties  to  he  oyer- 
come.  The  expedition  was  considered  rather  as  a 
holiday  pageant,  than  as  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cernn^nt;  ftnd  our  attitude  resemhled  rather  that 
of  a  man  who  puts  off  his  armour,  thian  of  him 
who  puts  it  on.  And  yet,  when  we  reached  Sebas- 
topol,  we  found  we  had  only  fifty  i^usand  men 
to  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  thousand ;  and 
the  result  was  as  simple  as  a  subtraction  sum — 
we  lost  three  times  as  many  by  disease  and  over- 
work as  by  the  sword.  This  first  mistake  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  blunders  committed 
by  an  incapable  Ministry,  till  the  "  heart-rending 
horrors"  of  Decemb^  threw  a  melancholy  shade 
over  the  victories  of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and 
thefedings  which  they  had  prompted  both  of  glory 
and  of  pride !  The  evil  day,  we  will  hope,  is 
now  past ;  and  iiiat  our  Government,  intimidated 
by  the  menaces,  if  not  inspired  by  the  earnest- 
ness, of  the  people,  will  succeed  in  averting 
thode  final  disasters  from  which  assuredly  the 
Athenians  dated  their  decline. 

The  desire  to  establish  an  universal  empire  was 
a  mania  which  infected,  in  turn,  all  antiquity. 
Persia  was  cheeked  in  three  successive  attempts  to 
subjugate  Greece — at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Flatea;  and  was  finally  defeated  and  subjugated 
by  Alexander.  Then  Athens  herself  trial  to 
establish  a  like  preponderance,  and  her  pre- 
sumptuous demand,  by  arousing  the  resistance 
of  Sparta,  originated  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
Atiiens  lost  her  only  chance  of  supremacy,  in 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  and  army  in  their  attack  upon 
^racuse.  All  subsequent  efforts  only  tended  to 
moderate  her  fell.  THien  Alexander,  by  lerigtiien- 
ing  the  spear  of  the  Greeks,  andbyhisskilM  use 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx — ^resembling  in  at- 
tack the  Britidi  charge  of  the  bayonet— en- 
deavoured to  make  Maoedon  the  one  dominant 
power.  And  while  he  lived,  he  succeeded ;  but 
Ins  death,  at  /die  age  of  thirty-three,  left  his 
empire  to  the  jealousies  of  his  generals.  Next 
came  Carthage,  with  her  supremacy  by  sea ;  by 
snuffing  out  which.  Home  established  the  nearest 
semblimce  to  an  universal  dominion  the  world 
ever  saw.  s  '    ' 

The  question  then  arises,  Did  victory  in  all 
these  cases  go^  to  the  best  and  most  civilised 
race  ?  We  answer, — ^yes :  an  answer  which  is  the 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  it  will  show,  that 
in  war,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  action,  it  is 
to  virtue,  manhood,  intellect,  and  not  to  vice, 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  God  grants  lire  jnizes 
<^  life,  and  confides  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

To  prove  tiiat  the  Gre^s  were  superior  every 
way  to  the  Persians,  will  require  but  little  exer- 
cise either  of  thought  or  argument  Persia,  at 
bisst,  was  but  a  slightly-improved  type  of  the 
old  Afliati&  Empires;  and  «i  Ite  pveeent  mo* 


ment,  to  all  xmeial,  or  csvilismg  pnrponi,  % 
is  liearly  as  extiact  as  Hiey.    The  dd  Momk 
chies  of  Ana  loom  upon  us,  through  th6  din 
twilight  of  extreme  antiquify,  as  iMes  whub» 
by  thdr  vagueness  and  extent,  oertaLoly  mt 
the  imagination,  but  produce  no  verj  dear  tit 
satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind.    Andw# 
shrewdly  suspect  that  that  halo  oi  gtandeorani 
majesty  with  which  the  mind  sometimei  in* 
vests  them,  is,  as  Burke  says  of  the  snUime) 
deeply  indebted  to  the  obscure.    In  any  tm^  it 
is    certain,    that    the    showy   splendoun   of 
Eastern  Courts  were  purchased  by  the  poverty 
and  slavery    of  ihe   many;  and  that  despot- 
ism   in  the  state    went  •  hand-in-'hand  w& 
polygamy,  and  consequently  tyrajony,  in  fte 
househoM.     In  all  Eastern  states,  too,  fiier^ 
was  an  important  sacerdotal  caste^n^a  who, 
by  flUiTig  the  mind  wilh  superstitious  Mies,  di- 
feebled  its  powers  and  limited  its  inquirisB.  Thi^ 
priest  and  &e  monarch  enslaved  bo&  minde&i 
body,  and  divided  between  them  tile  tgoikd 
their  victims.    The  Greeks,  on  the  coninry/ 
were  a  free,  an  intelligent,  and  an  artistie  people. 
In  every  department  of  literature  they  {»- 
duced  works  which  the  world  will  »ot  wflHn^ 
let  die.    The  tragedies  which  have  come  dfimt» 
us,  are  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  ooAaateii^ 
with  the  confined  nature  of  their  metiiod   h 
their  dramas  they  embodied  the  ideas  o£  fto- 
videiice  and  Destiny:  each  god  represented  a 
moral  quality,  was  fiie  guardian  of  a  virtae,«r 
the  avenger  of  a  crime.      In  the  r^(»  of 
philosophy,  too,  students  are  stiU  content  to  en-^ 
sider  as  text-books,  the  teachings  of  Bate  ^ 
Aristotle.     In  the  department  of  mdcals,  the- 
Divine  Dialogues  of  Plato  ote  quite  equal,  if 
not   superior,  to  any  modem    production  « 
that   subject.      Modem  writer^  have  oartBnly 
affected    a    more    syllogistic    and   demeostii' 
tive  air ;   but  this,  we  humUy  submit,  w  a 
error  rather  than  an  advantage.     Such  pio* 
found   questions  as   the  Immortality  of  t^ 
Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  cm 
never  be  adequately  enforeed  by  qiecuil  ai^ 
dresses  to  the  intellect.      The   natiupl  heae 
and  centre  of  religious  bdiefe  and  hopes  Is  Qi^ 
heart  and  conscience ;  and  it  is  to  thtee  tiiat  ay 
appeal,  to  be  useM,  must  be  made. 

The  doctrines  which  Plato  taught  are  nor 
matters  of  revelation ;  and,  as  such,  they  hM 
their  place  in  the  mind  independently  of  ^ 
reasoning.  But  the  proper  teat  of  Eh*^ 
peTforman^,istheworksof  BiodemDditE:  a» 
after  all  thdr  effcHrts,  it  must  be  oonlesBed  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiii  apart 
fi?om  Bevelation,  stands  pretty  much  where  bfr 
left  it.  If,  also,Nire  conteast  the  style  ssd  Bpint 
of  Grecian  art  with  ^e  Asiatioy  as  exhibited  ia 
sculptured  remains,  vre  shall  find  that  the  Gfie^ 
is  manifestly  superior.  In  the  remains  « 
Assyrian  art  discovered  byBotta  and  LsjaWt 
there  is  about  the  features  a  heavy,  aitfl««r 
leaden  lock;   although  it  is  oon^^aed  i»t 
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Uttj.weBoe  uftended  for  ideal  humaii  heads,  as 
tmfOBl^of  Deity.  And  indeed  it  is  well  known 
that.  Aflaatic.  sealptore  generally,  presents  a 
soHfii^  eeifiali,  melaneholy  aq>ect;  while  the 
feateres  of  the  Greek  are  light,  jovial  and 
jojovs; — at  cmce  humanising,  and  pleasing  to 
b^udd.  Of  the  civilising  power  of  tiie  Grecian 
lore  and  language,  we  may  troly  say  that  the 
meat  actiye  imagination  would  fail  to  define  the 
Ikmisof  its  influence,  or  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance .of  its  results.  The  literature  of 
Qieece  is  a  'Hhing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever."  .It  has  been  and  wiU  continue  to  be, 
to  ail  generations  of  men,  a  heaven-sent  treasure 
and  a  glorious  inheritance. 

l^w,  if  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Marelhon^  how  different  might  have  been  the 
fnlmre,  both  for.  Greece  and  for  the  world.  In 
that  battle,  and  also  at  Salamis,  there  was  a 
man.  who,  loc  boldness  of  conception,  and  richness 
of  lancy,  stands  to  the  Ghreek  tragedy  as 
j^iakspeare  does  to  the  modem  romantic  drama : 
we  mean,  of  oouzse,  JSsohylus.  And  if  Greece 
had  fallea  under  the  Persian  yoke,  his 
tragedies  would  {Hrobably  never  have  been 
wzitteiL ;  his  jsplendid  genius,  instead  of  soaring 
sonward,  might  have  oonsumed  itself  in  elegies, 
— *#Mr  he.  who  fought  for  his  country  would  as- 
sosedly  harre  mourned  her  fall.  At  Salamis,  he 
Bays,  these  words  resounded  o'er  the  waves, — 
'1<H  90BB  of  the  Greeks!  Strike  for  the  free- 
dom of  your  country, — strike  for  the  freedom. of 
your  chUdren,  and  of  your  wives, — ^for  the  shrines 
of  your  &thers'  gods,  and  for  the  sepulchres  of 
yjowc  fliKB&  All,  all  are  now  staked  iq>on  the 
strife."  '.'Even  so,  my  brave  one" — axidmor^  I  for 
if  Greece  had  idlen,  one  sees  not  the.Power  who 
oeiild  have  saved  the  We^  from  the  trammels 
oi  Persian  deqKytism.  Bome  was  then  in  her 
feebkat  state;  and  in  the  future,  Persia,  and 
not  fiome,  would  have  struggled  with  Carthage, 
and  one  or  the  other  have  been  mistress  of  ^e 
wodd. 

The  next  great  struggle  which  demands  our 
atlentioii  is  tbat  of  .the  Punic  Wars.  .  And  here, 
we  thinkj  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
vietoiy,  thon^  &r  a  long  time  doubtful,  was 
Tritnnateiy  given  to  the  best  race.    The  charac- 
teristics of  ihe  Carthaginians  consisted  in    a 
gyai^inglave  of  wealth;  obtained  Ir^  any  means, 
£ur  .or   fouL      Their  strength  and  weakness 
s^oang   alike    fioa^  the   spirit  of  commerce. 
Their  industry  and  control  of  the  sea  gave 
ihaa  T^owet  amongst  the  nations;    whilst  an 
exdufltTe  love  of  gain, .  by  leading  them  to 
engage  in  war  with  no  other  or  highec  idea 
thsn     the    merest    eonsideraticms    of    profit 
ai>4   loss,  hastened  their  destruction.      Their 
anniea  were   almost  ezcluaivBly  composed  of 
fc»reign   mercenaries — usually  as  dangerous  to 
tbose  who  engage  them,  as  to  those  against 
whem  they  fight.    Carthage  herself  received. a 
serere  shook  by  the  revolt  of  her  hireling  sol- 
diczi^  between  the  first  and  secpnd  Panic  wars. 


Such  troope,  however  great  their  numberi. 
when  opposed  by  men  animated  by  a.  loftier 
principle  than  pay — sudi  as  religion,  or  love 
of  country — never  can,  and  never  aught  to, 
carry  witii  them  the  certainty  of  jsuccess. 
'^  Ci^thage,"  says  Michelet,  "  knew,  and  could 
tell  to  a.  drachma,  what  the  life  of  a  man  of 
each  nation  came  to.  A  Greek  was  worth  more 
than  a  Campanian ;  a  Campanian  worth  more 
than  a  Gaul  or  a  Spaniard.  When  once  thi& 
tariff  of  blood  was  correctly  made  out,  Carthage 
began  a  war  as  a  mercantile  speculation.  She 
tried  to  make  conquests,  in  the  hope  of  getdng 
new  mines  to  work,  or  to  open  fresh  markets  for 
her  exports.  In  one  venture,  she  could  afford 
to  spend  fifty  thousand  mercenaries;  in  another,, 
rathsr  more.  If  the  returns  were  good,  there 
was  no  regret  felt  for  the  capital  that  had 
been  sunk  in  the  investment;,  more  money 
got  more  men,  and  all  went  on  well."  Thus^ 
the  contest  with  Bome  was  not  a  war  of  prin- 
c^le,  or  even  of  self-defence ;  it  was  not  with 
Carthage  a  desire  to  subdue  because  she  felt  the 
power  either  to  elevate  or  to  guide ;  but  the- 
mere  selfish  object  of  conquering,  in  order  t<> 
tax  and  to  fine.  But  her  hireling  defenders,  in- 
spired by  nothing  but  their  pay,  were  defeated 
by  that  common  £aeling  and  national  spirit  which 
animated  the  sons  of  the  Italian  Bepuhlic.  Ther& 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  history  another  instanoo 
of. so  sudden  and  complete  an  ex^tinction  of 
country  and  race,  as  that  of  Carthage  and  tha 
Carthaginians.  Like  the  Jews,  to  whose  family 
they,  belonged,  the  Carthaginians  were  a  race  o£ 
traffickers  and  hucksters — ^but,  unlike  the  Jc:w, 
without  principles  and  without  souls,  their  de- 
struction was  irreparable  and  unr^gretted. 
They  were  low  and  sensual  in  their  tastea 
and  habits :  their  religion  even  demanded  th& 
periodio^  immolhtion  of  human  beings !  as  if 
to  appease  their  gods  for  the  immorality  of 
their  lives,  and  the  baseness  of  their  dqaluigs* 
The  destruction  of  such  a  people  was  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  whdoSemetifi  race,  indeed,  seems, 
to  have  been  *'  sensual,  covetoiis,  and  adventu- 
rous, without  being  heroic."  The  Arab  portion  of 
that  race  is  the  only  exception  to  this  terrible 
dictum.;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  generous  hospitality,  and  heroic  en- 
thusiasm which  have,  immemorialljr  distinguished 
them,  have  alone  prevented  their  absorption. 
The  Carthaginians  were  swept  away  at  once; 
but  the  Arabs  were  beaten  back  with  cjifficulty, 
and  have  prese^cd  .themselves  compact  and 
entire  to.  this  day. 

"  Rome,"  says  an  old  editor,  "  was  thoroughly 
and  truly  great,  not  when  LuouUus  drove  before 
him  the  humbled  majesty  of  the  Xing  of  kings:  or 
when  Csesar  swept  nom  the  earth  the  two  millioa 
men  who  would  fidn  have  broken  the  chain  of 
Empire  which  he  fiung  ovor  Gaul,  the  Bhine, 
and  the  Northern  Ocean ;  but  in  the  last  act  of 
two  desperate  struggles,  when  she  .stood  un- 
blanched  .and  Ttiw^flkA^  amid  all  the  terrors  of 
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Oallie  inyatioh,  and  tho  thiaats  of  Pome 
conquest."  Yet  enen  Eome,  become,  through 
6UOoe6B^  luxmioug  and  slothful,  trofited  t^ 
defence  of  her  territories  to  foreign  loTies; 
pressed  her  slaye  population  into  her  army; 
and  marked  the  decline  of  her  ancient 
roirit  and  patriotism  by  this  contrast  with  the 
time  when  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers  was 
worth  the  sum '  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  But> 
at  the  worst,  the  Bomans,  as  a  race,  were 
far  superior  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  almost 
every  quality  of  civilisation — ^in  language,  lite- 
rature, art,  and  legislation.  Even  under  the 
Empire,  her  great  moralists,  Seneca  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  taught  the  readers  of  their  time  that 
there  is  something  more  valuable  than  life ;  and 
that  it  is  better  to  live^  well,  than  to  live  lon^ — 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  all  antiquity;  the 
highest  point  to  wMdi  unassisted  man  could 
aspire. 

That  this  noble  people  eventually  sueeumbed 
to  the  barbariaim  of  me  Kordi,  is  not  a  con- 
tradiction, but  an  additional  illustration,  of  our 
argument.  That  the  Northmen,  however  in- 
ferior to  the  Eomans  in  their  palmy  days, 
were  better  than  they  in  their  decline — ^that 
Bome  fell  as  much  from  internal  deoay,  as 
external  violence,  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  and  is 
the  unifimn  teddmony  of  the  great  work  of 
Giblxm.  So  long  as  Bome  was  engaged  in  a 
continuous  career  of  conquest  and  c^onisation, 
the  public  spirit  and  energy  of  her  citizens, 
ensured  the  integrity  and  consolidation  of  her 
power.  The  activity  indispensable  to  achieve, 
and  the  general  entiimsiaBm  attendant  upon 
triumphs,  createda  community  of  feeling,  and  k&pt 
alive  me  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  no  sooner  had 
her  legions  completed  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
and  Egypt,  than  she  commenced  the  work  of 
self-extermination ;  and  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
is  described  by  her  greatest  historian  as  the 
commencement  of  her  decline.  The  quarrel 
betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla  originated  the  most 
horrid  civil  war  that  ever  afflicted  a  civilised 
people.  S^a's  lists  of  proscriptions,  published 
daily,  are  perhaps,  only  equalled  by  the  intoxi- 
cating and  maddening  terrors  of  the  First  Prench 
Bevolution.  The  rivalries  of  her  consuls  re- 
mind us  of  the  pers(mal  quarrels  of  our  own 
Norman  conquerors :  as  soon  as  they  had  well 
rested  from  the  subjugation  of  stnmgers,  they 
began  fighting  amongst  themselves.  Under  the 
Emperors,  twenty  thousand  preetorian  guards, 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  Bome,  luxuriated  in 
the  plunder  of  subjugated  provinces.  The 
military  power  interfered  in  politics;  and  the 
occupants  of  the  throne  were  the  creatures  of 
its  guards.  The  Emperors  were  by  them 
alternately  elected  and  assasonated.  The 
effeminacy  superinduced  by  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  rendered  them  incapable  and  un- 
willing to  oppose  the  enemies  on  the  frontier. 
They  stood,  in  short,  rather  as  the  gay  appanage 
of  Boman  rank,  than  as  defenders  of  her  power. 


Luxury  made  tiiram  prize  life,  mkfonvdm^^ 
defend  it.    So  that  when  the  descendanii  of  liter 
Alemanni  and  the  Teutones  (whom  Mnhu,  h 
old  times,  had  debated  with  ease)  deecenU 
again  to  the  Italian  plains,  they  wtestedBoms 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  her  degenenle  sou 
And  not  only  were  tiie  relations  of  the  fint 
century  reversed  in  the   fifth;  fortiiat  then 
Germans  undoubtedly  possessed  many  inde* 
pendent,  great,  SAd  g^>od  qualities  is  the  testi- 
mony of   history    from    Tacitos  to  Kiebohr. 
"They  have,'*  as  Dr.  Arnold  remaiks,  "left' 
their  mark  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.   G«r» 
many,  the  Low  Countries,  SwitzeEiand  fat  <h« 
most  part,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  fiwedea,  sad 
our  own  lands,  are  idl  in  laagiuigei  in  bloody  and 
in  institutions,  German  most  decidedly.'*    T^ 
at  any  rate  infiiised  a  most  needM  strtam  of 
vigorous  blood  into  the  enervated  and  deeayia; 
BGonan  Empire.    And  that  their  snooessee  wm 
not    exactly  the  triumph    of  bexbarum  tMt- 
art  and  refinement,  is  proved  by  the  gmt* 
victory  which  the  Bomans  and  Goths  taalod 
gained  over  the  Huns,  at  the  great  batiie  <f 
Chalons ;  although  this  r^oZfy  barbaric  host  ym^ 
flushed  with  many  recent  victories,  and  ini^ired 
and  guided  by  the  g^us  of  Attila.    l%islwiyiBy 
too,  was  fought  only  twenty-five  years  beto 
the  Boman  Empire  of  the  West  was  deefcrojrf 
by  Odoaoer.    And  in  refbrenoe  t©  thepBrasnaii^ 
interests  of  civilisation,  the  fall  of  Bom  fliumld 
be  considered  less  as  a  destaruotion  than  as  adis- 
pendoB ;  for,  in  the  division  of  her  empire  into 
manyless^  states,  her  laws,  languige,  litoa* 
ture,  and  even  Christianity,  were  all  difaied 
and  conserved,  rather  than  extinguished. 

The  next  and  the  last  contest  which  ourqwee 
will  allow  us  to  notice,  is  the  middle^ige  strag^ 
between  the  Cross  and  tlie  Crescent.    On  tJ* 
one  side,  we  have  a  portion  of  ihe  same  race  « 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  persons  of  the  ArtlB} 
coming  forth  from  their  deserts,  animated  1^^ 
a  new  faith  and  a  sensual  hope,  detennined 
either  to  oonquer  or  to  proselytise  tiiewoiW.  Oa 
the  other    side,  we   have   a   portion  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Bomans, — ^fighting  ehiti]f 
on  the  defensive,  at  once   for  existwic^  ^^ 
freedom,  and  for  CSiristiaaxty.    The  Arabe,  tf 
we  said,  were  the  fiower  of  tie  Sonetie  ferif' 
Yet  it  was  owing  mainly  to  the  ^Boigflii*^ 
and  scattered  forces  of  their  opponents,  t^ 
they  gained  the  splendid    series   of  victori* 
\duch  made  t^  str^g^e  the  longest  in  histQay? 
— commencing  with  the  Hegixa,  and  only  ending 
with  tdie  last  Crusade.  They  attacked,  in  tl»firtt 
instance,  places  whidi  acknowledged  the  faith  rf 
the  Greek  ChristianChurch— the  Church  ciSpiL 
Thomas  Carlyle  affirms,  in  his  book  on  ^Hei» 
Worship,"  that  "the  religioaef  Maliometva* 
superior  to  the  degenerate  futli  of  the  Sjvisii 
Sects.    There  was  mudi,"  he  satys,  among  toi 
"of  vain    Ic^cal   jangle,    and    dry  aWfrw* 
formula,    which    had   to  go    up    in  ftsa^ 
mere  dead  fuel,  in  various   senses^  fd  ^ 
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which  was  fiie!^'  The  diotom  ib  now  ondisputed. 
But,  on  theoihar  hand,  the  Saraocins' possessiim  of 
Spain  for  four  bondrod  years,  and  the  suceesses 
by  which  they  menaced  all  Chiistendom,  was 
one  main  cause  of  the  ext^ioon  of  the  P^>al 
Power;  which,  by  making  the  creed  of  the 
CSmroh  Ihe  ra}lyii^  point  of  £nr(H)e,  cen- 
tralised the  scattered  forces  of  Christendom,  and 
gaTe  a  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  to  its 
faith,  and  to  its  arms.  We  ^ay  be  said  to  owe 
it  to  the  Papacy,  and  its  Crusades,  that  the 
EioraB,  instead  of  the  Bible,  is  not  the  religious 
law  of  Europe.  And  while  there  needs  no 
better  aas9raaoe  of  the  power  of  Turkey  to 
resist  Muscovite  aggressions  than  the  compara- 
tire  vitality  of  the  Mussulman  and  Greek  £uths, 
onx  confidence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  West  is 
grounded  in  the  ccmviction  of  its  superiority 
alike  in  race  and  religion.  It  is  not  now  for 
the  first  time  that  these  perennially  op- 
elements  meet  in  batue.  When  the 
pire,  in  its  extremest  weakness  and  decay, 
aimultaneoufily  attacked  by  Mongolians 
ai^.  by  Germaiis,  tiie  representatiyes  of  these 
two  races  met  beneath  the  walls  of  (Tours. 
The  German  gained  that  day;  and  wherever 
Tnmee  or  England  rules  at  this  day — ^in  North 
America,  in,  the  lands  which  encompass  the 
^Balticjjai  the  Auflftralias^  and  in  the  two  Indies — 


will  be  found  the  preisience  of  German  institu- 
tioni^  and  the  influenoe  of  German  blood.  It 
is  the  Indo-G^ermanio  race  which,  stretching 
from  India  to  Britain,  has  ever  swayed,  either 
by  the  sword  or  the  pen,  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

Things  have  vastly  changed  since  that  old- 
world  struggle — ^the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man now  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  to  avert  the 
fall  of  their  old  foes! 

Einally,  then,  we  have  to  say,  that  though 
the  future  prevalence  of  peace  principles  may  be 
the  glory  and  the  boast  of  our  time,  yet  war  in 
the  past  has  be^i  the  means  of  subduing  the 
more  savage  races  of  mankind  into  subjection  to 
Ihe  more  civilised ;  and  ultimately  has  either  ex- 
terminated them  or  made  them  acquainted  with 
better  laws  and  a  more  intellectual  life.  Substan- 
tially, one  race,  one  civilisation,  hasincessantly  ab« 
sorbed  and  improved  the  less  civilised.  Thus 
the  great  battles  of  history,  like  the  epochs  of 
geology,  stand  as  the  landmarks  of  a  new  &)rma- 
tion;  and  the  law  of  human  progress  clearly 
is — that  the  race  which  possesses  the  least 
amount  of  fortitude  and  valour,  must  either 
im;prove,  or  give  place  to  others.  In  history, 
as  m  other  thmgS)  tiie  good  alone  is  permanent 
and  great. 


ITALY    SINCE    THE    BEVOLUTIOlf.* 


TB3Et  army  which  left  Borne  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1848,  amid  exhibitions  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm answering  to  its  composition,  arrived 
in  four  weeks  at  Eerrara,  distant  from  Bome 
about  four  hundred  imles.     It  had  been  every- 
where greeted  with  acclamation,  freely  provided 
with  supplies  of  food,  and  swelled  bv  volunteer 
recruits.    It  was  nevertheless  unable,  from  an 
almost  total  want  of  artillery,  to  besiege  the 
town,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  shut  them- 
selTes  up,  threatening  to  destroy  rather  than 
smrender  it.    In  these  circumstances,  General 
Ihizando  would  nc^turally  have  desired  to  lead 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  into  the  country  from 
which    the    enemy  had  withdrawn   into    his 
fortresses,  and  to  co-operate  with  the    army 
wrhich  Charles  Al\)eTt  had  led  to  the  Austrian 
frontier.    But  his  instructions  expressly  limited 
Ins  operations  to  the  defence  of  ^  Boman  ter- 
ritoiy;  and  he  could  do  no  more  than  send 
Count  d'AzegUo  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with 
information  of  the    state   of  the  troops  and 
peofLe*     Charles  Albert  had  already  received 
a  similar  embassy  di^rect  frt)m  the  Pope,  with 
an  urgent  request  that  Sardinian  deputies  might 
be  Bent  to  Bome,  and  an  Italian  league  consti- 
toted  without  delay.     Durando  reported  to  his 
Oovemment  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain his  troops  within  the  Papal  territory: 


they  were  buroing  to  join  in  arms  the  heroic 
insurgents  of  Lombardy.  Notwithstanding  that 
his  ministers  backed  up  this  urgent  representa'- 
tion  by  declaring  that  they  would  rather  resign 
than  seem  to  discourage  the  popular  ardour, 
Pio  Nono  only  replied,  "  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  determination,  as  he  awaited  intelligence 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia."  A  few  days  later, 
Aldobrandini,  the  Minister  of  War,  took  ad- 
vantag^  of  the  PontifTs  reassurance  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  withdraw  the  army,  to  authorise 
the  passage  of  the  Po.  General  Durando,  in 
acting  upon  this  permission,  addressed  his  troops 
as  soldiers  whose  arms  had  been  blessed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  whose  enemies 
were  therefore  the  enemies  of  religi(m.  Thus, 
while  the  Pope,  who  not  long  afterwards  refused 
to  make  war  upon  the  Austrians  because  they 
were  fellow-Christians,  was  waiting  in  the 
Vatican  upon  the  hesitating  Charles  Albert,  his 
troops  were  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  and 
Keys,  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  crusade,  into  the 
territory  vnrested  by  French  armies  and  Austrian 
diplomacy  at  once  from  the  patrim(my  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  autonomy  of  Italy. 

When  Monsignor  CorboU  at  length  returned 
from  tiie  Piedmontese  camp,  it  was  with  the 
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Sing's  reftisal  to  send  ddegates  to  Bome,  as 
Kapleshadalreadydone,  and  Tuscany  was  willing 
to  do, — and  the  counter-propoaition  of  a  Congress 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  other  words,  Charles 
Albert,  invited  by  the  natural  head  of  the 
Italian  States,  to  unite  in  forming  an  Italian  con- 
federacy, summoned  the  princes  and  people  of  Italy 
to  confer  with  him  as  their  federalsovereign.  The 
Pope  was  thereby  not  somuch  offended  as  alarmed ; 
foreseeing  that  ne  would  be  suspected  through- 
out Catholic  Christendom  of  a  schismatic  subor- 
dination of  spiritual  to  secular  objects, — of 
lending  his  influence  as  Pontiff  to  the  traditional 
ambition  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  instead  of 
Novating  Ihe  Papacy  in  the  affections  of  all 
Italy  by  adding  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  impulses  of  patriotism.  But  his  minis- 
ters, though  they  shared  his  regrets,  could 
not  permit  his  hesitancy.  So  early  as 
the  25th  of  April,  they  presented  to  His 
Holiness  a  document  in  which  they  intreated 
him,  not  indeed  to  declare  war  on  his  own 
account,  but  to  consent  to  its  being  waged 
by  his  subjects.  Four  days  later  came  the  "fatal 
aUocution,"  in  which  Pio  l^ono  severed  him- 
self fi:<Mn  his  people  by  disavowing  their  anti- 
Austrian  ardour,  apologising  for  their  disobe- 
dience, and  virtually  bran&ig  as  banditti  the 
army  which  Durando  was  at  that  moment  leading 
to  heroic  conflict  at  Vicenza. 

The  AntonelH  Ministry  immediately  resigned. 
The  Princes  of  Doria  and  Corsino,  with  the  Duke 
of  Regnano,  hopeless  of  calming  the  public  ex- 
citement, declined  to  fill  their  places.  Count 
Mamiani — justly  confident  as  he  might  be  of 
having  influence  with  the  people  in  whose  cause 
he  had  suffered  a  long  exile,  and  whom  he  had 
refused  to  compromise  by  accepting  the  am- 
nesty,— also  declined ;  and  urged  the  Cardinal 
AntoneUi  to  resume  office,  if  the  Pope  would 
give  some  reassurance  as  to  the  war.  This  was 
done;  and  Farini,  the  after-historian  of  these 
events,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Albert, 
to  place  all  the  Boman  forces  then  beyond  the 
Po  under  his  command.  The  Pope  even  con- 
sented himself  to  go  to  Milan,  as  a  demonstration 
at  once  of  his  desire  for  Lombardian  independ- 
eaace  and  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed;  but 
the  representative  at  Rome  of  the  Milanese  Go- 
vernment declined  the  intervention — ^not  unjustly 
distrusting,  as  it  may  hereafter  appear,  the  in- 
fluence that  had  just  been  placed  without  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Albert.  Failing  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  civic  gimrd  and 
the  popular  associations,  the  ministry  again  re- 
signed. Mamiani  was  the  only  possible  suc- 
cessor to  AntoneUi; — and  the  separation  of 
foreign  temporal  affiEiirs  from  affairs  ecclesiastical, 
by  placing  the  former  in  the  hands  of  a  lay 
minister,  for  which  he  stipulated,  was  an  event 
as  ominous  of  his  intentions  as  harmonious  with 
his  antecedents.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  the 
dismissal  ficom  Rome  of  the  Austrian  Minister; — 
an  actttie  more  apparentiy  ill-timed  that  the 


Pope  had  just   dei^tched  a  Legate  to  fl« 
Emperor  at  Inspruck,  offering  to  mediate  apeaoi^ 
on  the  basis  of  Italian  independence ;  bat  an  act 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  inflammation 
of  popular  feeling.     In  the  city,  Ciceruaccliifl^ 
the  demagogic  coach-bmlder,  had  been  almost 
superseded  by  Padre  Gavazzi,  who  had  now 
carried  his  "  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic'^  into  tha 
streets — ^and  in  ^e  provinces,  mid-day  assassisa- 
tions  showed  the  dissolution  of  legal  restraints 
upon  private  passion  in  the  heat  of  political  ex- 
citement.   Mamiani  was  not  the  fittest  maa  to 
avert  the  threatening  anarchy.    He  was  rather 
the  amiable  theorist  than  the  vigoroos  states- 
man, and  fatally  enamoured  of  moderation  in 
his  theories  as  well  as  in  his  acting.  TJnimpeack- 
ably  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  ind^- 
dence,    he    was    as  notoriously  averse  to  iti 
necessary    supplement  —  the   Mazzinian  Idea. 
Italian    unity.      An.  enemy  to  the  twnporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  he  yet  hoped  much  from  tk 
spiritual  authority  which  he  had  set  at  nonght 
by  the  publication  of  proscribed  books.   And 
he  had  so  little  knowledge  of  courts,  as  to 
believe  that  his.friendship  with  kindred  ^irite 
in  the  ministries  of.  Tunn  and  Naples,  ¥o\ild 
hold  the  rival  kings  of  the  north  and  souii 
faithful  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  former  of  these  monarchs  had  crossed  tia 
Austrian  frontier  at  Pavia  on  the  29th  of  MarA. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  he  attacked  and  carried  the 
bridges  over    the   Mincio,   behind  which  Ea- 
detzki    was    collecting    his    dispirited  forces. 
Instead  of  crossing  fiie   river,  Charles  Albert 
sat  down  before  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  thongh 
unprovided  with  aege  artillery.    By  the  end  (tf 
the  month,  he  had  sixty  thousand  men  on  the 
Mincio,  besides  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  divisto, 
four  or  five  thousand  Lombards,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  Neapolitans  were  advanciiig 
under  General  Pepe.    The  Austrian  commande^ 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  his  standing  army  « 
seventy  thousand  men  reduced  by  surrenders  and 
desertions  to  fifty  thousand.     These  he  disposed^ 
with  admirable  skiU,  between  Peschiera  and  Man- 
tua, Verona  andlagnano;  thus  converting  the  space 
between  therivers  Mincio  and  Adige  into  aforiM 
camp,  and  preserving  his  communication  with 
the  north  by  the  valley  which  Verona  adomft 
and  commands.    At  Pastrengo  and  Santa  lucia,- 
gallant  and  successful  attaclw  were  made  on  the 
Austrian  positions  around  Peschiera  and  Verona ; 
but  for  want  of  a  battering  train,  the  success  was 
barren  of  results — except  indeed  discontent  to 
the  soldiers,  who  saw  &eir  brave  blood  spilled 
in  vain.      The  advance*  of    General   Nogentj 
with  reinforcements  for  fiadetzki,  by  the  way  oi 
Venice,  alarmed  the  revolutionary  Government; 
and  the  Romans  were  directed  by  Charles  Alb^ 
to  dispute  the  passage.     They  did  so,  with  ob- 
stinate but  unavailing  valour,  at  Comuda.    Tn^ 
gained  fresh  honour,  and  partially  retrieved  tl^ 
defeat,  by  falling  uponVicenza — ^thepointat  which 
Nugent  and  Eadetzki  were  to  meet— bef<M«  the 
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Avstrians  could  come  up;  and  defending  it 
agdhist  their  midnight  attack  with  a  success  to 
which  the  inhabitants  gallantly  contributed. 
Eadetzki  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Somans  could  maintain  their  advantage  when 
Kugent  should  arriye,  unless  succoured  from  the 
main  army — and  that  succour  was  revised  them. 
A  reinforcement  of  ^iteen  thousand  men  enabled 
Badetzki  to  fall  upon  Yicenza  with  overwhelm- 
ing £>rce.  The  Boman  General  was  compelled 
to  capitulate— but  not  without  a  struggle  in 
the  open  field;  and  on  terms  that  do  homage 
to  the  valour  of  his  undisciplined  army — namely, 
permission  to  retire  with  arms  and  baggage,  on 
the  condition  of  not  serving  against  Austria  for 
three  months.  Before  this  had  been  effected, 
Badetzki  sur^^rised  the  Tuscan  camp  at  Giurtatone, 
the  ICantuan  extremity  of  Charles  Albert's  Hne; 
overpowered  it  by  flinging  forty  thousand  men 
upon  its  seven  thousand ;  destroyed,  in  the  three 
hoars'  struggle,  an  entire  battaKon  of  students 
and  ih&r  professors ;  and  ascended  the  Mincio 
-with  the  view  of  falling  upon  the  Piedmontese 
army  in  the  rear.  But  he  could  spare  only  half 
hifi  moveable  fence  for  this  operation,  and  it  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Not  only  was 
the  attack  repulsed  at  all  points,  but,  the  attempt 
to  rdieve  Peschiera  having  failed,  the  garrison 
^vas  obliged  to  surrender.  This  double 
victory  so  exhilarated  the  Piedmontese  army 
that  they  saluted  their  monarch  (who  had 
been  ali^tly  wounded  in  action)  as  King  of 
Italy.  But  he  made  no  better  use  of  his  suc- 
cess, than  to  collect  his  forces  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  Radetzky  in  the  strong  position  on 
which  he  was  falling  back.  Before  the  inten- 
tion could  be  carried  out,  the  Marshal  had  fDrti- 
fled  his  camp; — ^made  the  sortie  upon  Yicenza 
described  above^ — and  returned  by  forced  marches 
IB  tinie  to  prevent  the  King  making  a  diversion 
itpon  Yerona.  The  latter  then  resumed  his 
inactive  position,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his 
soldiers  and  auxiliaries,  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  revolutionary  press.  The  recall  of 
Gen^nl  Pepe — ^the  consequence  of  a  Neapolitan 
ilisiirrection— further  diminished  both  his  nume- 
rical and  moral  superiority.  Austria,  dismayed 
mt  the  aspect  of  all  Italy  in  arms  against  her, 
liad,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  requested  the  media- 
tion of  England,  and  was  willing  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  of  the 
Duchies,  but  not  of  Yenice.  She  now  withdrew 
lier  propositions,  and  reinforced  her  army.  Charles 
Albert,  supinely  inactive  when  energy  would 
liave  carried  him  to  victory,  resumed  the  offen 
Bive  just  as  caution  became  indispensable  to 
safety.  In  the  middle  of  July,  he  advanced 
ttpon  Badetzki's  position,  —  was  defeated  in 
nearly  every  encounter, — and  finally  lost  the 
caxQpaign  by  a  battle  which  extended  over 
tlrree  dajrs  (the  battle  of  Custoza),  and,  in 
^^-bich  his  losses  were  less  than  those  of 
tli€    enemy.     He  offered  an  armistice,  which 


was  refused,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  the  pursuit  was  con- 
ducted with  caution.  He  fell  back  upon  Milan, 
— and  found  the  Provisional  Government  at  an 
end;  the  best  troops  away,  with  Garibaldi,  at 
Brescia ;  but  the  civic  guards  and  the  popukce 
resolute  to  resist  the  approaching  army  of 
Austria.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Aus- 
trians,  favoured  as  much  bv  the  ground  which 
Charles  Albert  had  relinquished  to  them,  as  by 
their  superiority  of  force,  drove  him  into  the 
city.  Compelled  to  treat,  he  offered  to  retire 
over  the  firontier  within  two  days,  and  stipu- 
lated for  twenty-four  hours*  freedom  of  exit  for 
the  Milanese.  The  municipality  rejected  his 
mediation,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  but 
afterwards  sent  a  deputation  to  Badetzlu,  and 
consented  to  his  entry  on  the  morrow.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  populaoe  against  the  King  was  so  in- 
tense,that  his  life  was  threatened ;  and  though 
Mr.  Wrightson  would  have  us  believe  that  all  but 
"a  depraved  minority"  approved  his  conduct, 
he  disarms  our  credulity  by  admitting  that 
three  hundred  thousand  Lombards  h^tened 
across  the  frontier,  and  set  up  a  representative 
chieftainship  hostile  to  his  claim  upon  the  alle- 
giance of  all  Italy.  Yenice  also  set  up  a 
Republic,  under  Manin, — a  literatour  taken 
out  of  prison,— despite  the  recall  of  the  two 
thousand  Piedmontese  sent  for  its  defence. 
Bologna  opposed  such  a  determined  resistance  to 
General  Welden,  that  he  was  glad  to  cover  his 
retreat  by  protests  from  Eome.  And  though 
the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  were  reoccu- 
pied,  Tuscany  was  left  in  the  keeping  of  its 
constitutional  Government  and  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Wrightson  several  times  repeats,  as  a 
boast  of  the  Mazzinists,  that  with  the  armistice 
of  MUan,  the  war  of  the  rulers  being  over,  that 
of  the  people  began.  But  even  his  imperfect 
narrative  suffices  to  show  that  their  distrust  of 
Charles  Albert  never  abated  their  eagerness  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
gress of  revolution  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  kept  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
field ;  the  pitch  of  the  national  spirit  firing 
higher  at  every  fresh  check  to  dynastic  ambition, 
^^en  the  capitulation  of  Yicenza  became  known 
at  Rome,  the  populace  burst  even  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  demanding  arms,  and  that 
the  custody  of  the  citjr  gates,  and  of  St.  Angelo, 
be  entrusted  to  the  civic  guards.  The  Mamiani 
Ministry  gave  way  under  this  strain,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Count  Fabbri, — ^whose  sole 
and  insufficient  qualification  to  govern  was  the 
veneration  inspired  by  his  age  and  unsullied  re- 
putation. The  investment  of  Bologna  by  the 
Austrians  produced  a  fresh  crisis,  and  Pabbri  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Rossi — ^who,  though  an  Ita- 
lian, had  been  the  representative  of  Prance  until 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  whoso  fatal  dis- 
!  qualification  it  was,— fetal,  despite  his  high 
I  talents  and  courageous  spirit, — that  he  was  the 
'  notorious  intimate  of  Guizot.    Notwithstanding 
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Ibe  obloquy  of  tbk  fbct,  he  w«b  eleoted  the  i«- 
presentatiiye  of  Bdhgaa,  and  was  not  less  an 
object  of  enmity  to  the  umfiimU  than  to  the 
iMe.  The  Chambers  opened  on  the  15th  of 
Kovember.  Despite  many  warnings  of  his  per- 
sonal dangOT,  Eossi  drove  to  the  hall,  aooompa- 
nied  only  by  one  of  his  ooUeagues.  As  they 
alighted,  the  latter  was  detained  by  some  of 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  uniform  of 
volunteers,  and  armed  with  shcurt  swords.  As 
Boss!  ascended  the  stairs,  others  dosed  in  upon 
him  with  uplifted  dagg^B, — ^inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  neck, — and  surrounded  him  till  he 
ez{»red.  So  entire  had  been  the  absence  of 
precaution,  so  complete  &e  arrangements  of  the 
conspirators,  that  before  it  was  known  by  the 
Deputies  the  Minister  had  been  stabbedi  the  blow 
had  taken  full  effect,  and  the  ansaminfl  had  dis- 
persed. The  Chamber  adjourned  in  horror  and 
dismay, — ^the  Pope  shut  himself  up  with  this 
jiew,  over^mastering  grief,-^*and  the  Ministers 
took  but  feeble  measures  to  avei^  their  un- 
happy chief.  The  chief  of  the  police  pro&esed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  even  the  sus- 
-pected, — but  the  city  was  tranquil,  and  it  was, 
according  to  our  author,  only  ''  a  mob  of  about 
a  hundred  miscreants,"  who  exhibited  the  '^  in- 
fernal joy"  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
whole  democraoy  of  Italy.  There  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  assassination  of 
Jtossi  was  not  inspired  rather  by  private  hatred 
than  by  political  fanaticism,  or  that  it  is  more 
justly  at&buted  to  republican  than  to  absolutist 
enmity.  It  was  at  all  events  calculated  to  serve 
only  tiie  latter  by  compromising  the  men  whose 
avenir  it  was  now  impossible  to  prevent,  and 
by  provoking  a  European  reaction.  Its  first 
effect  was  a  movement  of  the  populace  upon  the 
Quirinal,  on  the  moniing  of  &e  ie&.  Only  a 
few  delates  were  admitted  and  when  th^ 
returned  with  the  Pope's  refosal  to  nominate  a 
ministry  favourable  to  the  federal  oonstitution 
proposed  from  Florence,  the  crowd  became 
'£inou6, — ^thc  palace  gates  were  attempted  to  be 
forced, — the  Swiss  Guard  were  fired  upon, — and 
one  eminently  unlucky  shot,  penetrating  the 
windows  of  an  ante-room,  kilkd  the  Pope's 
private  secretary.  The  P(^  at  length  yielded, — 
under  protest  to  the  diplomatic  body,  who  had 
made  their  way  to  him, — and  a  ministry  was  an- 
nouncedin  which  CardinalEosmini  and  Count  Ma- 
miani  had  seats.  The  former  refused  to  act,  and 
the  latter  sometime  held  aloof.  Many  of  the  sena- 
tors and  deputies  also  retired ;  but  these  obscure 
examples  of  timidity  were  soon  to  be  outdone. 
On  the  26th,  at  n^t&U,  the  Pope  himself  left 
•Bome  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  of  the  Bavarian 
Minister,  who  had  provided  a  carriage  for  his 
-conveyance  to Terracina.  He  left  with  his  n^jor- 
domo  a  note,  requesting  the  ministers  to  protect 
the  palace  and  its  inmates ;  but  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Government  until  his  arrival  at 
Gaeta,  within  theNeapolitanfrontier, — ^whenoehe 
published  a  Erief,  di^vowing  his  recent  acts,  as 
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pw£»rmed  under  saoiSegidus  vktanoetilili^ 
pointing  a  oommiiBioB^— ^^lij^y  of  ^  <«Bi- 
stitutional  party,-^to  govern  in  lui  nhwuo. 
The  ministers,  at  the  suggestion  rf  Manini, 
reciigned  —  thus  leaving    the  d^  absctody 
without  a    Government;    since  the  vmm- 
sion,    instead   of    attenpti^  to  esnrt  ihir 
authority,  set  off  to  Gaeta  to  ^treatthePontif  b 
return.    The  Deputies  and  Konieipahty  mas- 
fully  mounted  the  Inreaoh  tiEOugk  whisli«ui4(f 
threatened  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States.  Thsy 
disavowed  the  Bri^— called  upon  lOiBSton  ^ 
resume  their  fonctionSy-Hmdappointsd two  dflfe- 
gationfl,  to  proceed,  with  that  of  the  CoiHad^  to 
assure  the  Positiff  of  their  respect  for  Ida  pCMs 
and  anidety  lor  his  retunu    1^depiitaitioB§iw& 
reftwed  permisskm  to  eross  the  fiNmtifir;  aid 
their  oveituies,  conv^ed  by  letter  to  Ctf&ul 
Antonelli,  were  rudely  rejeeted.  The  in&tny 
Pio,  iSti^  dave  of  alarmed  and  deeply  woobM 
sensibilities,  had  put  himself  in  the  hands  olttie 
diplomatists,  who  new  fioeked  about  hiin,  lod 
competed  with  each  other  for  the  poeaesBoaof 
his  penKm  and  the  fdture  control  of  his  Qoyoa- 
ment — ^France  against  Austria ;  -Spaix  sgaiMt 
Bavaria;  and  Na^esagacast  Piedmont  Thegosf 
and  ooncem  of  his  subjects  was  of  oomse  n9- 
eeeded  by  indignatidiL    The  Deputies  ip^iaM 
a  committee  of  fire  to  eonsider  the  ctisft.  Ike 
committee  recommended    the    appoin1nmt«^ 
a  supreme    junta — and    the   ^ti^oQition  v» 
adopted  both  by  the  Chamber  and  OouiiL 
But  this  could  be  only  a  temporary  pwfiwa- 
The  speedy  return  of  the  Pope,  or  the  awism 
of  a  BepubUc,  was  inevitable.    Mamianii  ^^^' 
ingfix>mthe  necessity,  resigned;  andtfafiPl^ 
of  Corsini  retired  fixnn  the  junta.    It  was  tfatt 
resolved   to   ccmvoke  a  Constituent  AsmbiUJi 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  AsBemhljri* 
to  meet  on  the  5th  of  February.    Thedsctiov 
went  on  under  the  influenoe  of  a  meangeta^ 
the  Pope,  excommunicating  all  who  should  tuv 
part  therein;  and  of  an  offer  of  ten  tb9U^ 
Piedmontese  troops,  as  a  defsnce  against  AufltniD 
intervention.  Mr.  Wnghtson  accusestheBspw- 
licans  of  controlUng>  by  a  central  waaai^ 
iuii<&  elections  even  in  the  anti-revoluticoMiy  p^ 
vinces;  but  balances  the  accusation  by  Uis  ^- 
miasion  that  the  Pope's  monitioii  prev^otad  ^ 
Constitutionalists  from,  seeldng  deotion*    He 
does  not  record  the  pn^Kxrtion  of  voters  to  w 
population,  nor  the  numbers  by  which  the  As- 
sembly voted  the  Bepublic.      But  these  de- 
ficiencies we  can  simply.    It  was  by  the  vote 
of  343,000  adult  males,  out  of  apopulatifiiia 
2,800,000  souls,  that  the  OonetitueBt  Aaaemblj 
of  one  hundred  and  fifly  members  (Mr.  Vii^ 
son  says  "two  hundred")  was  elected;  and  » 
was  with  only  five  diasentieiLts  that  the^^ 
sembly  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  ^^^ 
Papacy— ^by   only   fourteen    diswmticn^a,  ^ 
er^tion  <^  the  Bepublic. 

The  executive  functions  of  the  BepaUi^^ 
vested,  by  a  vote  of  the  Constituent  AssepiU-T) 
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Ja  *  GbanM8»<rf  Thxied-^'teoMi  «a  tiie  Tziinii- 

m  a^.Minifiry  of  tiuir  aroqmiiBnt. 

,  Monteodki,  and  Briieotti  (a  Keapoli- 

im\  -were  tiw  TrinrnTins— ^bleiti   and   the 

Sriim^CaiiiBo,  Presidiiitiiad  Yice-FEendflnt  of 

-Qm  AflMBbly— rin  tiie  Miniftiry,  AimHo  Stffi 

— aoQiiod  to  the  dMsetioii  of  Mannam.    Birt 

thvairat  ^n  his  way  to  Bomoi  a  mao  rarpass- 

4iig'  aU  othen  of  his  time  and  ooimtiy  in  genius, 

MpsMiflo,  and  inftaeaee.    Maaarini  had  aniyed 

in  Flonaoe  in.  Eefaraary,— -on  the  -wery  day  of 

the  Qrand-Doke  Leopold's  ignoble  ^^t  to 

-flanta  Stefinoi,  whcmoe  he  was  conTeyed  by  an 

Kagtifth    war-steamer   to  Gaeta.      The  great 

Itid^'wasreoiBtTedin  the  capital  of  ToMaity 

'witb  hoQonr  and  festmties.      Gnerraszi,  the 

ivrolvtionary  miaistor,  was  nnflEKyouralde  to  the 

Janen  of  sab-nationfldities  which  Mamiiii  ad- 

-v^oaJMi^ — bat,  in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate 

zcte>  there  was  no  resource  but  the  convocation 

of  a  Gensftitaent  Assembly,  which,  elected  by 

•naiTcrsttl  snffirage,  instantly  decreed  the  Tuscan 

B^pnhHo^andeleetedGiierraaaiDietator.   It  was 

entile  6th  of  March  that  Mamani  entered  the 

'ImU  of  the  Boman  Coastikiettt  AssemUy.    fie 

iras  coadittted  to  a  seat  beode  tilie  ftesident, — 

doslanid  by  acdamation  a  Boman  citisen-^and 

*4>btttasd  tiie  appointment  of  a  deputation  to 

floreBse,  in  adrocacy  tif  his  darling  Idea — a 

^CMuaen  Italian  Bepnblic.    Mr.  Wri^tson  sees 

only  a  pitiable  delnsion  in  tiie  expectation  that 

tbe  stales  which  had  thos  substitnted  for  their 

^adlMeposed,  fogitive  sorereigns,  a  republican 

f  ftarm  of  goTemment,  would  be  permitted  by  the 

jsntigbkaunng  Powers  to  maintain  their  existence, 

citibier  separately  or  ccnjointiy.   ButEng^hmen, 

neoustomed  to  regard  we  choice  of  a  government 

\mB  the  axchiaTe  conoem  of  tiie  govemed,  will 

jmmb  in  it  only  a  just  and  rsasonable  anticipatian; 

•disappointment  of  which  was  a  flagrant 

Chi  what  pretences,  and  by  what  means, 

-ttiai  cdme  was  perpetrated,  we  shall  better  un- 

clerstaad  when  we  have  taken  a  final  glance  at 

'tbeheeo  ti  another,  and  less  justifiable,  delusion. 

la  February,  1849,  while  as  yet  the  Con- 

giitaent  Assembly  had  not  decreed  the  aboHticn 

•otf  the  temporal  Papacy,  a  Net^oiitan  army  was 

-pot  in  motion  fi)r  its  defence ;   and  the  Pied- 

xnontese  Cabiaet,    headed  by  Gioberti,    were 

•  flaxHRis,  as  was  also  France,  that  the  arms  of 

fiaidinia  should  be  joined  with  those  of  Naples. 

On  Hbe  18th  was  issued  the  diplomatic  note,  in 

-^vrhidi  tbe  Pope  amu)uneed  las  appeal  to  the 

CMiolic  Powers— Austria,  France,  Spain,  and 

'StiphB.    This  repulse  and  virtual  isolation  of 

-Siedmont,  wkh  the  sueoess  ci  the  democrats  in 

^a  general  election,  overArew  the  Gioberti  Cabi- 

The  mediation  of  Franoe  Mling  also  to 

olimg   the    armistice,    there    was    left    to 

Albert  no  alternative  but  immediate 

or  tbe  open  abaadonment  of  the  national 

le.     He    chose   the  ftcmer, — and   imme- 

the    enthusiasm    of   all   'Italy,    save 

rekindled*     A  small  section,  in 


Tascaay  and  Borne,  talked  of  hdding  back 
until  tl^  Kmg  had  been  cleared  by  the  Austrian 
out  of  tbe  path  of  the  people;  but  tiiis  excess  of 
distrust  was  reprobated  by  Mazzini  and  Saffi, 
who  declared  that  there  were  now  but  two  sorts 
of  Italianfr— ^e  patriotio.  and  the  Austrian.  In 
^le  w^ords  of  Mr.  Wrightson  himself,  «  hatred 
and  distrust  were  for  a  while  exorcised.''  Cki 
the  20th  of  March,  an  army  of  85,000  Italians 
took  the  field,  under  the  supreme  nolitarv 
oommand  of  the  Polish  General  Chrzanowski. 
Badetzki's  forces  amounted  to  90,000,-^indud- 
ing  several  regiments  of  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
on  whose  fiddity  in  open  fight  he  could  by  no 
means  rely.  His  Hues  were  also  widely  ex- 
tended— so  loi^  as  the  point  and  moment  of 
attack  were  concealed.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Badetaki  to  diaeover  there  firom  his  agents  in  the 
forum  and  camp  of  the  Italians, — and  he  was  not 
dk>w  to  act  upon  the  information.  Concentrating 
his  army  near  Pavia,  and  cutting  off  the  utterly 
inadequate  force  posted  there  by  Bamorino  to 
defend  the  position,  he  threw  seventy  thousand 
men,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a»posa 
the  Ticino;  and  thus  established  at  once  a 
footing  upon  the  Piedmontese  soil.  Bamorino 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  his 
fault  by  superiors  who  should  have  known 
his  ignorance  of  the  military  art ;  but  it  was  a 
fiiult  not  to  be  repaired,  because  part  of  a  wholly 
enxmeous  plan.  Instead  of  pushing  with  thie 
eelmty  of  insofgent  patriotism  upon  the  posi- 
tions at  which  he  would  have  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  Lombardian  people  —  Ghades 
Albert  a  second  time  eonfin^  his  impatient 
army  to  tardy  preparaticms  for  mere  defence. 
Dispirited  and  suspicious,  they  fought  witb 
their  former  valour  at  Mortara,  La  Bicocca, 
and  Novara;  but,  when  beaten,  broke  up  in 
despair  and  TB^ge,  Charles  Albert  had  "vindi- 
cated his  personal  braveiy  by  exposure  to  the 
fire  which  shot  down  three  horses  firom  under 
him;  and,  fidling  to  obtain  firom  Badetzki  an 
armistice,  he  made  confession  of  his  primal  error 
bj  abdicating  his  throne  and  betaking  himself 
to  exile.  His  successor,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
oould  do  nothing  but  accept  the  terms — ^less 
unreasonable  than  humiliating — ^which  Badeti^ 
imposed;  namely,  the  retirement  of  Sardinia 
firom  opposition  to  Austria,  and  the  payment  of 
her  expenses  in  the  war.  In  only  four  days, 
the  greatest  military  power  of  the  Peninsular 
had  been  utterly  broken  down — ^ito  Eing  a  fug^ 
ttve,  and  its  army  dissolved.  But  thefe  were 
at  least  three  cities  of  those  parts,  which — 
guiltless  of  the  ambition  which  had  tempted 
Sardinia  to  its  overthrow,  and  inspired  by  a 
purer  heroism— tefWd  to  surrender  or  den)atf. 
The  Milanese  watched,  under  the  guns  of  the 
citadel,  for  the  first  news  of  Sardinian  success  as 
ibe  signal  of  insuneetion.  Brescia,--H9till  more 
boldly  daring, — unfiled  the  Italian  banner  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Novaia.  The 
garrison  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attack 
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of  the  insurgents  nntil  Haynau  could  arrive  to 
its  relief.  The  investment  by  three  or  four 
thousand  men  of  this  little  city,  in  addition  to 
the  fire  of  the  citadel,  failed  to  quench  the  spirit 
•of  the  revolters.  They  reftised  to  surrender 
'even  when  deprived  of  the  external  means  of 
•defence.  Beaten  from  the  walls  and  the  barri- 
<3ades  in  the  streets,  they  made  a  fortress  of 
'every  house,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
the  infuriated  soldiers  of  a  general  whose 
name  has  become  infamous  for  cruelty.  Subdued 
■at  last  by  fire  and  sword,  they  were  not  spared 
the  indignities  and  sufferings  of  a  town  taken 
by  storm.  Genoa  revolted  against  the  terms  ac 
cepted  by  its  sovereign.  The  citizens  and  Na 
tional  Guards  drove  out  the  garrison, — set  up  a 
Provisional  Government, — and  supplied  with 
arms  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
The  Lombard  division  of  the  national  army  was 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  but  were 
anticipated  by  General  La  Marmora,  who  had 
t)een  in  the  occupation  of  Parma.  The  Provi- 
sional Government  was  thus  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  though  they  obtained  an  amnesty 
for  the  citizens  in  general,  were  themselves  ex- 
<jepted.  But,  on  the  other  side  of  Alta  Italta, 
Yenice  still  u^eld  the  national  flag.  The  Be- 
publican  Government,  headed  by  Manin,  had 
maintaiDed  themselves,  with  great  spirit 
and  ability,  throughout  the  suspension  of 
i;be  war  with  Sardinia,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  Austria's  complication  with  Hun- 
igary.  On  the  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
Venice  sent,  under  General  Pepe,  a  brave  and 
well-provided  army;  but  precious  time  was  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  movements  which  were  frus- 
trated by  Radetzki's  crossing  tiie  Ticino,  and, 
on  the  news  of  Novara,  the  choice  lie  between 
immediate  surrender  and  self-devoted  struggle. 
The  latter  alternative  was  accepted,  and  nobly 
maintained.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Manin 
replied  to  the  summons  of  Haynau  with  a 
clecree  of  resistance  to  the  utt^most,  and  a 
manifesto  to  the  Governments  of  Europe.  The 
heroic  defence  of  Brescia  impeded  ibr  some 
time  the  operations  of  the  victors — ^bnt,  by  the 
•end  of  April,  Haynau's  forces  were  raised  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  the  Austrian  fleet  block- 
aded the  harbour,  and  a  bombardment  com- 
menced. The  singular  ^sition  of  the  city,  and 
the  evident  determination  of  the  inhabitants, 
inspired  Radetzki-^who  himself  repaired  to  the 
spot — ^with  respect  and  caution.  He  opened 
communications  witii  the  GK>vermnent,  who  re- 
sponded, through  Manin,  that  they  would  treat 
on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  Yenice ;  which  Radetzki  de- 
clined to  give.  Through  ihe  whole  of  May 
and  June,  hostilities  and  negociations  were 
oarried  on  conjointiy.  Even  a  twenty-four 
days'  bombardment  did  not  shake  the  fortitude 
of  the  citizens.  The  prices  of  provisions 
doubled  and  trebled,  and  ammunition  was  either 
exhausted  or  of  very  ill  quality;  bat,  wJb^o.  the 


Archbishop  petitioned  the  AsoienMyto  capiUMe^ 
the  population  attacked  his/ptlgct  NtMrtBI4% 
rav^es  of  cholera  and  •  fsiiune,  wi&  ^  vmn 
of  Georgie's  surrender  in  tHnogary,  lendeni 
fbrther  resistance  cruelly  hopd^ees,  wouk  ikef 
consent  to  terms  of  capitulation.  These  a&oW 
a  period  of  departure  for  the  compromised,  axti 
the  French  and  English  vessehs  in  ihe  harbott 
carried  off  as  many  as  desired  their  hospiti^ty-i- 
which,  of  course,  included  the  CK)?emflient; 
officers,  and  princ^ml  citizens.  Andso  Badetzid 
heard  T»  Dmm  in  St.  Marks. 

To  Yenice  there  belongs  tiie  honour  of  lumn^ 
been  the  last  of  the  Italian  cities  to  Ivwtf 
the  flag  of  independence;  but  Borne  flhazin 
with  her  the  glory  of  defending  it  with  m 
unsurpassed  devotion,  and  against  a  yet  nun 
hopeless  assault.     On  the   v«y  day  tiie  dfr 
feat  at  Kovara  was  known  there, .  t^  ABaem^ 
ordered  the  march  of  its  troops  to  tilie  snocoor  i 
Piedmont,  and  concentrated  the  fanotioDS  of  ito 
own  Executive  in  the  hands  of  Mszzini,  A3net> 
lini,  and  Saffi.    The  suppression  of  the  lerdt  A 
Genoa,  the  counter-revolution  got  up  in  Riwbiw^ 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Grand-Duke— ti« 
sight  on  which  an  English  poet  looked*  viA 
tearful  eyes  iiirough  Casa  Quiidi  windows-floi 
the  abandonment  of  Sicily,  by  Eraoce  md  Sd|^ 
land,  to  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand,  afflioted, 
but  did  not  dismay,  the  Trimnvirs.  !^t  so  aooi 
as  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  Piedmont  oodi 
no  longer  avail  to  avert  fh>m  the  Boaan  ieeor 
tory  an  Austrian  intervention,  a  Frenfih  eq^ 
tion  was  announced  to  the  A^^nbly,  and  to  1^ 
Cabinet  of  Yienna.    M.  Odillon  Banot^  inte^ 
gated  as  to  the  precise  objeots  of  the  eipedi^ 
declared  tiiat  it  was  to  preserve  the  just  iii&i««« 
of  France,  and  to  give  her  support  to  )^xsA 
institutions, — and    the  Assembly   aeqnieical 
On  leaving  ^Marseilles,  in  command  of  ^eeipo- 
dition,  (General  Oudinot  informed  his  troops  tint 
they  were  going  to  protect  the  inhalstaBtB  rf 
the  Boman  States  from  the  dictation  of  infsdm 
and  of  factions.  The  aide-de-camp  who  was  stft 
to  request  from  the  G<)vemor  of  Civita  Veoto 
permission  to  land,   bore  a  lett^  whiA  fi* 
Triumvirs  conld  only  regard  as  an  imjadh 
ment  of  their  authority;  and  orders  werethfiw- 
fore  given  to    resist   the    debarkation.     Tk« 
aid-de-camp  persuaded  the  populace  to  prefWi^ 
the  execution  of  these  orders,  and  tl^  scddifi^ 
uttering  cries  of    "Yivent  les  deux'B^}4ib- 
liques !"  were  welcomed  bytii^n  as  allies.'  The 
Due  d'Harcourt  and  M.  do  Beynev^,  the  eovop 
of  France  to  Bome  and  Gaeta^  had  trieiin  ^ 
either  to  excite  a  rising  of  the  constitutioitfl' 
ists,  or  to  obtain  tiro  assent  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  intervention.    Already  tiuree  Horesgn  trmio 
threatened  the  Eternal  City,  in  answer  to  4e 
demand  of  its  parricidal  Pontiff.     The  Anatriiss 
approached  from  Ferrara— the   Spaniiadi '^sd 
landed  on  the  coast^-the  Neapolitans  wm  oa 
ihe  south  frt)ntier.    But  not  even  tibe  t&^ 
of  a  focfftk,-^4md  that  the-  inl^fQXBiAsi'UQ»- 
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•went  o£  remftiees  Praiioe  —  conld  ahake   the 
IMC  dtioii  of  a  people  who  seemed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  spirit,  the  moment  they  restored 
the  same,  by  whioh  ancient  Rome  withstood  all 
^nmnies  and  baffled  time  itsell     The  troops 
whioh  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Piedmont 
were  xeoalled.    The  liTational  Gbaid  was  re- 
Tiewed  and  harangued.    A  supplementary  army 
was  envoJled,  and  liberally  paid.     The  command 
of  tiie  defiences  was  intrusted  to  Cemuschi,  a 
Mikniwe,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fuBous  five.  days.     The  romantic  Gktribaldi,  who 
iiad  lent  a  valuable  though  irregular  assistance  by 
iums  to  Lombards,  Hedmontese,  and  Yenetians, 
4>06ted   bis  three  thousand  followers    on    the 
freaich  lino  of  march, — wMch  had  been  pre- 
Ticmsly  lined  with  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
sister  republic.  -At  Oudinot's  first  appearance 
midfir  the  walls  of  Bome  he  received  so  severe  a 
f^ulse, — Closing  three  hundred  killed  and  as 
majiy  wounded, — that  he  drew  off,  and  wrote 
Ii€n3ie  for  prompt  and  numerous  reinforcements. 
The  delay  was  turned  to  account  by  the  friends 
andl  agents  of  the  Bepublic  in  Paris  and  London, 
4i&^well  as  at  home.     The  French  Assembly  ez- 
jj^^&ssed  its  dissatisfEUition  and  suspicions  in  a 
£>n2ialvote, — ^the  result  of  which  was  the  despatch 
of  If.  Lesseps,  as  an  envoy  authorised  to  restrain 
the  general  from  misdirecting  the  expedition. 
In  London,   interviews  were  had  with  Lord 
Pahnerston, — and  thereby  avoided  that  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  would  assuredly 
have  been  made,  had  it  been  known  then,  as 
DOW,  that  his  lordship  was  a  private  approver, 
if  not  the  actual  originator,  of  the  expedition. 
On  the  7ih  of  May,  Garibaldi  sallied  fori^  to 
Pale8trin%  and -sent  the  Neapolitans  flying  back 
to  their  frontier.    2£.  Lesseps  arrived  on  the 
16thy  and  on  the  17th  hostilities  were  suspended 
at  hia  desire.    This  interval  also  was  employed 
hj  Garibaldi,  and  other  generals  of  the  Bepublic, 
in  attacks  upon  the  Neapolitans,  who,  though 
^omnumded  by  their  King,  were  driven  off  in 
4o8{4eable  confusion.      On  the  16th  of  May, 
Bdo^na,  though  obstinately  defended,  was  taken 
by    the   Austrians,  and    Ancona    threatened. 
Oodiaot,  whose  private  instructions  appear  to 
hacve  been  to  anticipate  Austria  at  all  hazards, 
in  getting  possession  of  the  capital,  wrote  to 
warn  her  commander  that  the  continued  ad- 
Tanee    of   his    troops   would  be    offensive   to 
FcttHoe;  and  was  with  difficulty  |»:evented  by 
M.    Lesseps   from   renewing  the  siege.      The 
envoy  had  actually  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
vesition  with  the  Triumvirs,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  French  army  should  be  ad- 
naittad  into  the  city  as  allies,  on  condition  of 
ocAai-ft  co-operation  in  resisting  the  Austrian 
ad vaince.    The  General  not  only  refused  to  ratify 
the  convention, — ^though  Mr.  Cass,  the  American 
Mixiist^,  joined  bis  influence  with  that  of  M. 
X^esseps, — ^butbrokethiough  the  armistice  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  expir^.  His  reinforcements 
enabled  him  to  inveirt  the  city  on  the.l2&  of 


June  with  thirty-five  thousand  men.  From 
that  day  to  the  30th,  the  venerable  and  sacred 
capital  of  Europe  was  exposed  to  an  incessant 
fire  of  shot  and  shell.  When  the  breach  became 
practicable,  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  so 
resolute  a  host,  that  four  hundred  were  bayo- 
netted  where  they  stood ;  and  when  the  cannon 
on  the  bastion  had  been  spiked,  the  impetuosity 
of  French  soldiery  was  still  baffled  by  the  stub- 
bom  valour  that  rallied  at  the  street  barricades. 
At  thonext  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
— rwho,  through  all  the  terrors  of  the  siege,  had 
steadily  wrought  at  the  construction  of  a  Boman 
republic,  model  and  motiier  of  an  Italian  com- 
monwealth,—  the  impracticability  of  further 
resistance  was  reported  by  the  chief  of  the 
barricades.  Mazzini  called  for  the  opinion  of 
Graribaldi,  and  it  was  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Triumvirs  then  abdicated  their  frmctions, 
and  devolved  upon  the  Municipality  the  task  of 
negociating  the  capitulation.  Oaribaldi,  with 
four  or  five  thousand  followers,  effected  a  retreat 
under  the  cover  of  night.  On  the  2nd  of  July, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  victors — who 
found  the  Assembly  putting  a  finiah  to  its  la- 
bours by  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince 
of  Canine,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Re- 
public to  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  dispersed  the 
deputies  who  lingered  about  the  hall  by  way  of 
protest  against  its  desecration;  and  an  ofBcer 
was  sent  off  to  Gaeta  to  deposit  the  keys  of  the 
city-gates  at  the  feet  of  Si  Peter's  successor. 

The  escape  of  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues, 
aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  British  and 
American  consuls — the  marvellous  adventures 
of  Garibaldi,  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  —  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
French  in  finding  Bomans  willing  to  dis- 
charge even  the  lowest  municipal  i^ctions 
under  their  hated  protecticm. — the  Brief  in  which 
the  Pope  revoked  every  concession  he  had  ever 
made — the  tumults  and  assassinations  which 
avenged  the  otberthrow,  in  the  name  of  '^order^'' 
of  the  only  government  of  modem  times  that 
has  ever  suppressed  in  the  Papal  territory 
the  anarchy  of  the  stiletto  and  the  sbirri* — 
the  return  of  the  Holy  Father,  escorted  by 
foreign  sabre^  to  the  city  his  allies  had  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  and  to  which  no  voice 
but  that  of  the  foreign  cannon  and  the  priestly 


•  Mr.  Wri|jht«on  repeats,  we  obaenre,  the  Bhameful, 
because  iitterl;jr  exploded,  charges  of  terrorism  and  rapa- 
<?ity  by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  the  orerthrow  of 
the  Republic  We  for^ar  from  entering  upon  their 
disproof,  because  it  maj  be  found  at  full  length  in  a 
very  cheap  and  compendious  form — the  Tract  No.  XL 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.  It  is  there 
established,  on  the  testimony  of  official  personages — 
especially  of  M  Lesseps,  Mr.  Freeborn,  the  l^tith 
Consul,  Captain  Symonds,  and  Commander  Key — that 
the  Triumvirs  were  eminently  prompt  and  successful  in 
the  repression  of  isoUted  outrages,  and  in  the  protection 
of  life  aad  property. 
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beU  now  bade  Mm  welcome— tiie  reign  of  terror 
maimt&inied  by  the  Austrians  at  Bdogna  and  by 
the  Frencb  at  Eome; — l^ese  are  all  told  in 
newspapers  which  have  not  yet  descended  to  the 
British  Musenm  ranlts,  whence  fdtore  historians 
will  disinter  the  materials  of  a  chapter  liie  sad- 
4esty  grandest,  in  all  the  long  stxny  of  Eotnan 
pride  and  degradation. 

We  set  out  npon  this  task  in  the  confidence 
-that  there  could  be  no  more  efSactual  piesenta- 
tion  of  Italy's  claims  to  our  sympatiiy  and  re- 
cognition, than  &e  simple,  tratlidtil  repetition 
of  recent  erents.  We  demand  now  whether  it 
has  not  been  shown,  by  Mr.  Wrightson  humself, 
*— from  whose  narrativa  we  have  in  no  instance 
deviated,  without  noHoing  and  justifying  ihe 
deriatiott, — ^that  the  subjection  of  Northern  Italy 
to  Austrian  domination,  and  of  central  Italy  to 
s  secular  Papacy,  are  not  the  conjoint  causes  of 
her  political  and  social  degradation  ?  and  that, 
moreoYcr,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  remoTal  of 
Ihis  bifold  curse,  but  in  the  success  of  a  national 
movement,  such  as  Masrini  represents,  assisted 
by  the  neutrality  of  the  great  powers  ?  That 
it  was  Charles  Albert's  personal  ambition 
which  frustrated  the  movement  of  1848,  by 
imparting  to  its  military  operations  a  diaraoter 


of  indecision  filial  to  a  war  of  iiictepdiideaoe,-^ 
and  led  to  the  tmhappymiumdetstiiidiogi  be- 
tween Pio  None  and  his  subjects,  of  irhieh  tb 
absolutist  governments  have  made  a  use  not  yet 
wholly  developed — is  among  the  dsanst  vf 
historical  ftuits.  In  the  estabHshment  of  ^ 
non-intervention  principle,  as  the  abeobite  n!e 
of  international  relations,  lies,  therefon,  tiK 
first  condition  of  buoocbs  for  i^  patnots  of 
Italy.  The  abjuration  of  all  defligss  short  of 
an  independence  consecrated  by  a  non-teom- 
poral  church  and  guaranteed  by  ftdesnd  con- 
stitutions, is  another  and  equally  abeokie 
c(mdition.  By  the  fortune  of  Europeim  wv, 
she  may  be  brought  at  any  moment  to  tiie 
firmer, — sinoe  the  absorption  of  ihs  gnat 
powers  in  a  struggle  one  with  another,  most 
involve  their  non-interference  with  the  lesnr 
powers.  The  desertion  by  Sardinia  of  the  m- 
tional  cause,  for  tiie  costly  honour  of  taUng  put 
in  a  war  of  Titans,  among  whom  she  is  bat  a 
pigmy,  will  probably  ccsnplete  the  latter.  So, 
then,  we  may  hope,  without  tiie  piesompfio&of 
philanthropic  deludon,  that  soon  again  libeify 
may  be  enthroned  in  the  Capxtol,  aiid  ie]gn6«D 
Yenice  to  Palermo. 


THE    LAST    MINISTERIAL    ESCAPl. 


On  Thursday,  24th  of  May— the  day  after 
Ihe  Derby — ^the  Commons  of  this  great  realm 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers  to  assert  their 
'ancient  prerogative — to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  nation — ^to  vindicate  ike  honour  and  glory 
of  the  land.  It  was  to  be  a  great  debate,  and 
great  things  were  expected.  The  man  who,  by 
his  si^ngth  of  brain,  had  lifted  himself  up  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  renowned  historic  party 
which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  splendid  elo- 
quence of  a  Bolingbroke,  and  the  administrative 
skill  of  a  Pitt,  and  in  later  days  had  rejoiced  in 
the  wit  and  genius  of  a  Canning,  was  to  rescue 
the  land  from  the  uncertain  conduct  and  am- 
biguous language  of  the  Httle  men  whose  sway 
is  a  burning  degradation,  and  whose  political 
existence  is  a  withering  curse. 

The  nation  had  heard  the  announcement  with 
joy.  What  all  men  had  thought — what  all 
men  had  uttered — what,  on  the  wings  of  the  press, 
had  been  borne  to  the  f^irthest  ends  of  the  earth 
— was  to  be  said  boldly  in  the  Senate,  where  so 
seldom,  in  the  selfish  clamourof  faction,  the  awful 
voice  of  truth  can  be  heard.  At  an  unusually 
early  hour,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write,  the  House 
was  full.  High-bOTn  ladies  were  seated  in  the 
small  closet  through  which  the  scant  courtesy 
of  the  Commons  permits  woman  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  political  arena.  In  various 
parts  of  the  House  were  lords  and  ambassadors. 


and  other  distinguished  represemtatiTCi  of  ^ 
class  whom  democratic  England  so  madlv  wor- 
ships. Opposite  the  Sucker  you  oomd  see 
Panmure,  and  Grey,  and  Clanricarde,  Engli^ 
peers,  and  Indian  princes;  while  the  tetegr^ 
wires  were  waiting  to  catch  the  accents  of  oratoB, 
and  carry  thwn  to  expectant  thousands  ftrawsj. 
Almost  as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  there  was 
not  a  vacant  seat  on  tJbe  floor  of  the  Hoan,  aad 
the  galleries,  whether  devoted  to  nManbaa  e 
strangers,  alike  were  AilL  Diaraeli  eame  ia 
unusually  late.  He  was  pale ;  you  could  «€, 
by  the  way  he  moved  his  hands,  he  vas 
nervous.  The  papers  on  tiie  table  befoe 
him  showed  tiiat  he  had  studied  bis  ]^ 
that  he  was  not  about  to  epeek  at  lanta, 
and  that  what  he  diould  aisert  that  he  wooldfc? 
able  to  prove ;  and  ^nlien  tiie  Speaike^  called  (»i 
him,  the  noisy  House  at  once  be(»me  hushed  and 
BtiU. 

It  is  wonderfiil  the  power  of  oratoy  !^ 
speaker  is  the  only  worker  who  gets  his  r^w 
and  at  once.  You  may  write,  but  your  hair  w 
turn  grey  befbre  men  be  familiar  with  f^ 
name.  You  may  be  a  poet,  and  the  worid  my 
not  own  your  genius  till  i^o  turf  on  your  grjj« 
is  green ;  but  possess  the  magic  art  'wiA  ve 
living  voice  to  touch  the  living  heart,  toA  i»" 
mediately  you  are  a  being  amongst  mtP?^ 
was   so  on  Thursday,  as  fiaf^and'B  pr«p» 
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Uenched  and  quailed  bofive  tiie  orator  of  the 
niglit.    Yktozy,  Diaraeli  kn&w,  was  not  within 
his  gnu^— the  majority,  he  was  aware,  was  not 
wit£an  his  reach.    At  the  bidding  of  a  eabinet 
in  whom  t^y  had  no  confidence  and  whose 
talents  tiiey  despised,  he  knew  not  merely  their 
own  Bobovdinates-^not  merely  the  peace  men  of 
Manchester — not  merdy  the  Peelites — ^bnt  tlie 
new  men,  the  Layards,  and  Lindsays,  and  Laii^, 
by  a  singular  in&tnation,  were  about  to  vote 
tibat  there  had  been  no  ambignity  in  the  langnage, 
no  nnoertainty  in  the  conduct,  that  had  fidled 
miserably,  and  pitiably,  and  Toluntarily,  in  ihe 
council  ohamber  or  on  the  battie-fi^.     Tet 
y<Sfi   wofdd  have   tiiought   Bisraeli  was  con- 
seioiQi^  of  success,  as  his  Hp  curled  with  sarcann 
— as  his  eye  flashed  defiance — as  his  arm  pointed 
<mt  tiie  man,  as  at  times  his  wiee  alt^nately 
expressed  indignation  or    contempt.      As    an 
orator  Disraeli  stands  by  himself.    It  is  not 
Xnglish,  that  daborately  dressed  form, — that  pale 
Sbbraic  face,  shaded  with  hair  still  luxuriant  and 
dark — that  style  so  melo^dramatic  yet  so  Ml  of 
elTect — ^that    terrible    power    of    indiyiduality 
-which  makes  you  hate  the  object  of  his  attack 
unJQi  undying  hate— tiiat  passion  which  you 
Bcarce  know  whether  to  bdieve  malignant  or 
sublime.— -A  few  introductory  words  and  you 
were  conscious  that  the  i^ll  of  tiiie  magician 
w«0  at  work.   His  fitst  victim  was  a  fitting  one. 
Opposite  to  Disra^,  but  a  little  to  the  left, 
yon  would  see  a  mountain  of  a  num-*with  a 
cahn,  placid  &ce  which,  apparently,  no  storm 
oan  TvSSLe  or  disturb,  and  with  a  firaune  indi- 
cating tisot  its  possessor,  in  no  assembly,  would 
occupy  an  inferior  place.    Few  know  not  the 
^Knight  of  'Nttterhy,  the  opener  of  Mazzini's 
'IdttCTs— *tiie  betrayer  of  the  brothers  Bandieri- 
Cfven  in  his  green  old  t^,   the  slanderer  of 
Xarard.    Sir  James  was  uncomfortable  for  once ; 
waA  well  he  might  be,  for  the  House  cheered, 
said  even  his  quondam  friends  rejoiced,  and  our 
lit£le  Lord  J<Am,  who  always  does  the  wrong 
-tiung,  turned  with  his  eye-glass  in  the  direction 
ixL  which  the  Baronet  sat,  forgetM  that  his  own 
'tarn  was  to  come,  thus  remii^ing  one  of  Grey's 
-well-known  lines — 

Abflt  moonsoioaBofihardooio, 
The  Utile  riotioM  play! 

Snt  this  pleasure  was  not  allowed  him  long; 
tiko  storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  his  own  db- 
"woted  head.  6ir  James  Qrahaon  had  his  revei^ 
as  Disraeli,  wit^l  an  elaborate  deference,  aU  the 
Yntbeater  for  its  transparent  hoUowness,  taming 
-^o  liord  John,  and  leaning  confidentially  against 
-tlie  table,  poured  out  against  the  miswable 
little  man,  now  looking  yery  angry,  all  Ihe  in- 
^^recttre  which  his  own  unutterable  folly  justi- 
Aed  and  required.  Buoh  a  situation  can  only  be 
miwBAawed  forth  by  simile.  Lo^  John  seemed, 
^fe0  you  ton  imagine,*  the  traveller  in  the  desert 
owJrfaiken  and  whirled  along  by  the  fieroe 
B,  or  as  the  hapless  yoyager  in  a  firail 
euiglit   by   the   white   squall   in    the 


Mediterranean,  and  entombed  for  ever  beneatft 
its  nnpiiying  waves,  or  as — ^if  you   are  not 
a   traveller,  and    have    ever    seen    him    in 
such  a  plight — some  pe<nr  Cockney,  with  his 
Easter   Monday   gaiments    en,    in    a    heavy 
stonn  of  hail  and   rdn  on    Primrose-hiU  or 
Hampstead-heath.      Way  of  escape  there   is 
none — ^hope   of  deliverance    there   is   none — 
friendly  shelter,  i^ere  is  none— and  so  felt  his 
puny  lordship,  as,  with  hat  pushed  over  his  eyes, 
and  arms  firmly  crossed^  he  vainly  affected  a  con^ 
fidence  whidi  he  did  not  feel.    Disraeli  used  no 
mincing  terms-^io  sugared  phrases — ^no  artifice 
to  veil  his  righteous  contempt ;  and  the  mMe 
scion  of  the  noble  house-  of  Bedford,  was  com- 
pelled, for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  sit  through  a 
hell  such  as  only  a  Dante  eould  describe.    Ton 
thought  of  the  Indian  dancing  on  the  dead  body 
of  his    prostrate  foe— of  ti^e    boa-constrictor 
drinking  the  bst  drop  of  his  victim's  blood,  and 
crushing  his  last  Ixme — of  the  sufiOTers  of  Greek 
tragedy,  with  its  ^m,  nnrdenting  &te;  and 
you  were  not  sorry  when  the  task  was  d<»ie, 
and  iAie  victim,  abae^ied,  and  humbled,  ecad  ex- 
posed,  and   irritated,   was   rdeased  from  the 
operator's  hands.    Then  esme  the  dinner-hour, 
and  the  House  thinned,  as  small  men  prosed  as 
only  small    men    can.      The   British    public 
has  fidth  in  such,    and   the  breed   is   inex- 
haustible.   It  only  respects  them  and  lords, 
and     intellectually     they    are     all     on    the 
same  dead  leveL      Its  clever  mai  it  hardy 
tolerates — ^Bright  is  a  cotton-spinner — Ghladstone 
is  a  Jesuist — ^Disraeli  is  an  adventur^:^ — ^Layard 
is  a  parvenu,  and  so  the  small  men  rightly  re- 
present the  people  in  the  people's  House.    Chief 
among  them  on  Thursday  was  Sir  F.  Baring. 
In  St.  Stephens,  the  right  hon.  baronet,  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  Portsmouth,  is  not  a  great 
man.    He  is  merely  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
rath^  stout,  and  scnnewhat  bald,  as  middle-aged 
gentlem^a  generally  are.    For  his  amendment 
and  his  speech  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  are 
termed  in  our  truly  model  House  of  Peers  'Hhe 
ordinary  channels  of  informati<m."  Innuediatdy 
after  Sir  F.  Baring,  aEiether  barefoot  rose — the 
one  now  representbig  Oxford  University.    Nor 
could  the  Umversity  have  a  more  fitting  repre- 
sentative.   Wo  first  saw  him  in  his  own  parish 
church — ^the  dmreh  where,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
the  venerable  poet  ef  the  Christian  year  leads 
the  devotions  of  his  rustic  audience ;  and  you 
would  have  thought,  as  we  did,  tlat  Sir  William 
Healtioote  was  a  dergymah,  drawn,  like  om^ 
selves,  by  curiosity  to  Bee  tibe  poet  who  had  ex- 
changed l^e  lettered  ease,  and  doistets,  and  helis 
of  Oxford  for  the  humble  duties  of  the  priest  of 
a  common  Hamp^iire  perish.      Still  smaller 
men  follow — ^Mr.  Ker  Seymour— Mr.  William- 
son— ^the  Marquis  of  €h:anby,  with  his  sprawling 
arms  and  indistinct  Utterance— Mr.  i^iillimore. 
The  House  is  dreadfully  thin— the  audienee 
is  not  <kad,  but  it  sleepeth.    Smith  in  ihe 
gallery  is  wishing  he  were  with   his  wilb 
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at  Camberwell,  and  you  yourself  are  look- 
ing with  an  air  of  pity  at  a  puify,  lond- 
voiced,  vulgar  indiyidual  by  your  side,  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  you  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  never  went  to  theatres,  or 
operas,  and  such  like  places,  but  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  improve  his  mind ;  and  you  very 
naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
House  of  Conmions  in  those  days  was  no  better 
than  it  is  in  these  days,  the  improvement  of 
mind  experienced  bv  your  friend  must  hEve 
been  of  an  exceedingly  slight  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  But  it  is  getting  late,  and  no  more 
time  may  be  lost.  Accordingly,  by  the  side 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  Ihere  rises  a  man  stiU 
youthful  in  appearance;  in  size  and  shape 
neither  too  large  nor  small;  with  pale,  intel- 
lectual face,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  with  a 
voice  so  silvery,  with  a  delivery  so  fault- 
less, with  a  flow  of  language  so  rapid,  that 
if  he  would  not  refuse  to  draw  distinctions 
till  you  boccmie  weared,  you  might  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure  for  almost  any  amount  of  time. 
Gladstone — for  it  is  he  of  whom  we  speak — 
fiails,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  logical  faculty  in 
excess,  and  thus  mars  the  effect  of  talents  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  House.  You  know  that  he  is 
not  the  Bussian  advocate,  that  perhaps  he  is  the 
honestest  man  in  that  Assembly,  that 
neither  gold, 
Kor  sordid  fiune»  nor  hope  of  Heavenly-  bliss, 
could  lead  tibat  man  to  do  what  his  consoi^ice 
told  him  was  wrong ;  and  yet  aU  through  his 
speech  we  feel  that  if  he  were  sold  body  and 
soul  to  the  Czar,  he  could  not  more  effectually 
advance  tiie  cause  of  Bussia  than  he  does.  And 
now  Lord  John,  who  has  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
i^ak,  that  he  actually  got  up  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  got  halfwfty  through  his  peroration, 
rises  to  defend  himself  in  that  peculiar  language 
which  makes  one  regret  that  in  his  youth  his  lord- 
ship did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  English 
University  education.  That  his  lordship  never 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion  we  need  not  teU. 
He  had  only  the  consummate  self-possession  of 
his  dass  to  fsdl  back  on,  and  even  that  almost 
&iled  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  clever  man 
in  his  prime  would  have  been  in  an  unpleasant 
4situatioa ;  and  that  Lord  John,  who  is  neither 
clever  nor  in  his  prime,  should  have  found  him- 
self in  suoh,  was  what  all  but  such  pure  old 
Whigs  as  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Charl^  Wood, 
and  Mrv  Yanon  Smith,,  might  expect.  Could 
any  man  be  in  a  more  humiliating  position ! 
Jor  two  moEtal  hours  he  had  been  heM  up  to  the 
contenapt  aad  scorn  of  friend  and  foe ;  and  the 
worst  part  of  it  was,  that  the  picture  was  true. 
He  had  tripped  up  a  Minister — he  had  aroused 
the  wBT-^iiht  of  the  country — ^he  had  pan- 
dered to  tiie  preten«€ii8  of  Bussia — he  had 
been  a  pai^  tio  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  stooped  to  solicit 
an  unsatit&otory  and  ignominious  peace.  He 
IndnifBtified  Pariiamonfr  -he  had  betn  dup^^ 


at  Yienna — ^he  had  &iled  everywhere— end  noi^ 
the  last  rag  was  torn  from  him,  and  he  stood, 
found  out,  pilloried  in  open  daylight,  and  be£i»e 
all  the  woiid.  But  was  he  not  a  fblbwer  of 
"Mr.  Fawx"? — was  he  not  one  of  the  two  or 
three  Whig  feunilies  who  rule  the  country?^ 
was  he  not  as  much  one  of  theiostitationsef 
the  land  as  Trial  by  Jury  or  the  Habeas  Corpus? 
— and  so,  when  honest,  ingenuous,  Idgk-aouled 
men  would  have  died  of  very  regret  and  dwrne, 
the  dark  littie  man  considered  he  bad  'tiie  best 
of  it,  when  he  had  sat  down  with  deokrin; 
that  political  optimism  which  is  so  natoial  and 
becoming  in  one  bom  of  so  fortunate  a  race. 

Friday  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the  debate 
The  intieet  in  it  was  gone,  for  it  was  bwwn 
that  Government  had  secured  an  immense  mft- 
jority ;  yet  Mr.  Whiteside's  powerful  and  pas- 
sionate appeal  took  the  House  by  Btonn.   For 
a  public  man,  Mr.  Whiteside  is  young ;  he  k 
not  very  bald,  ond  his  tall  frame  is  stOl  elas^ 
with  health.      He  has  a  touch  of  Ihe  Irish 
brogue,  and   his  action  is  perhaps  somewhat 
exaggerated ;  but  it  was  a  splendid  reply  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ooloniea  and 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    T^e 
House  greeted  him  with  uproarious  ehaeriBf, 
and  when  he   sat   down  it  Was  evident  lui 
speech    was    a   success.      Mr.  •  Bobert  Lowe 
then  moved  the  amendment  of  whidi  he  liad 
given  notice.      Coming  after  Mr.  Whitcaide'f 
oratorical  diq)lay,  the  member  for  Kiddemipste 
spoke  at  great  disadvantage,  and  the  public  i^ 
in  the  gallery,  who  had  read  of  Mr.  Lowe  in# 
Ttmea  as  one  of  the  ablest  m^i  of  the  age^  ^^^ 
disappointed.     If  the  public  doubt  tiua,  thfif 
cannot  doubt  Mr.  Lowe  s  claim  to  being  one  of 
the  most  singular-looking  m©a  of  the  i^ :  ^ 
stranger,  when  you  point  to  him,  immcdiitely 
exclaims,  "  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
young  man !"    Well,  so  he  is,  and  his  hair  is 
white,  and  at  a  distance,  of  course,  tiiat  givei 
him  a  venerable  appearance;  it  is  only  wben 
you  are  close  to  him  that  you  see,  in  his  fina 
frame  and  fredi  ruddy  face,  the  very  picture  of 
healthy  and  robust  life.    But  the  dinner-hoar 
came,  and  Mr.  Cayley,   who  has   a  fearfuHj 
solemn  utterance,  gave  me  an  all-overish,  nn* 
comfortable  feeling,  as  if  you  had  been  reading 
the  "  Castie  of  Otranto,"  or  Monk  Lewis's  Tal^ 
or  as  the  guest  felt  when  ^'  the  aadent  marine 
held  him  with  his  skinny  hand,  or  as  the  litttf 
boy  at  school  "  in  tiie  pleasant  town  of  Lyiu| 
fdt,  when  Eugene  Aram  told  him  of  his  hoim 
dream.   It  was  a  relief  even  when  Mr.  BoanM 
Palmer,  who  made  a  sensible  ^eech  to  which  ^ 
one  listened,  rose  to  speak.    But  all  at  once  ^ 
debate  became  spirited.     A  young,  daik-efooj 
clever-looking  fellow,  sitting  on  the  first roww 
the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side,  oang&t 
the  Speaker's  eye.     Down  into  the  Hooa^ 
up  into  the  gallery — ^from  library  and  snw*" 
ing-soom,    rushed    menhers    fair    awl  neff- 
Sure  are  ire  th«t  Hr«  Layard  has  no  f^^^ 
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io  ^onnhk  of  his  inception  on  Friday.  Even 
fte  calmed  lu>8t  who  had  been  asleep  en 
mtm$  all  night,  opened  its  drowsy  eyes  and  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Layaid's  arraignment  unwinkingly 
•—and  well  it  might ;  for  even  Mr.  Layard  had 
promised,  for  that  night  at  least,  Lfxd  Pal- 
m^rston  his  vote.  Layard  is  a  dashing,  off-hand 
^eak^— perhaps  too  dashing  and  off-hand.  It 
IS  apity  tbat  it  dionld  be  so,  for  he  is  already  a 
power;  and  even  cm  Friday  the  Opposition 
bandies  cordially  greeted  him  with  the  most 
generous  cheers.  But  the  hour  was  waning,  and 
tiie  Plmnier  had  yet  to  defend  himself.  Lord 
Palmerston  nerer  speaks  long;  he  is  down 
i^ost  as  soon  as  he  is  up,  and  he  seldom  rises 
aboye  the  leyel  of  afto-dinner  oratory.  No  one 
so  disappoints  the  stranger  in  the  gallary  as 
Lord  Falmerston.  His  hollow,  feeble  Toiee — 
kit  intolen^le  haw-hawing,  which  weakens  the 
Ibioe  of  every  sentence — his  air  of  hauteur, — 
all  combine  wo^olly  to  dispel  the  illusion  which, 
in  a  manner  most  wonderful  and  unaccountable, 
Lord  Palmerston  has  contrived  to  gather  around 
jiu  name. 

life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 

I  thought  so  onoe,  and  now  I  know  it, 

woold  be  an  ap{»ropriate  epitaph  wherewith  to 
deck  &e  marble  monument  that  the  grateful 
notion  shall  erect  when  death  shall  have  torn 
tiie  wily  Premier  irom  the  doctor's  care. 
On  Friday,  his  lordship  made  unusually 
prominent  his  gay  and  debonnaire  philo- 
sophy. The  aged  pantaloon  was  more  fro- 
IksBome  than  ever  on  the  stage ;  and  when,  in 
bis  eHsiHX,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Black  Eod,  he  made  so  mild  a 
joke  about  the  lords  applying  the  rod  that  even 
tiie  House,  not  very  critical---for  Sibthorpe  is  a 
&vourite — really  was  unable  to  laugh.  The  occa- 
sion had  no  gravity  for  him.     Out  of  doors,  his 


lordship  knew,  all  fiaith  in  him  was  loei  He 
was  aware  that  the  people,  who  three  months 
ago  would  have  made  him  perpetual  dictator, 
cared  not  now  how  soon  or  under  what  igno- 
miny he  was  driven  from  office ;  but  he  was  sure 
of  a  majority  behind.  He  knew,  as  he  delicately 
hinted  m  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  many  of 
its  members  would  rather  vote  for  him  than  face 
their  constituents.  So  Palmerston  was  flippant 
as  usual ;  and  even  men  who  tell  you  Disraeli 
has  no  earnestness,  felt  that  if  he  had  none,  the 
noble  lord  had  less.  The  Koes  to  the  left  were  a 
hundred  stronger  than  the  Ayes  to  the  right. 
The  Speaker  announced  the  numbers.  The 
victors  sent  up  an  idiotic  cheer;  and  Disraeli  sat 
pale,  pierced,  baffled,  but  not  beaten  to  the 
dust.  At  any  rate,  he  had  accomplished  some- 
thing. He  had  tiiumphed  in  spite  of  partial 
defeat,  for  he  had  spoken,  in  tones  loud  and 
dear,  what  all  England  thought  and  felt.  As 
a  party  move  his  efforts  may  have  failed.  It 
may  be  so — if  it  be  so,  or  not  so,  we  are  equally 
ind^erent.  But  when  a  nation  is  steeped 
in  dishonour — ^when  her  prestige  is  destroyed — 
when  her  rulers  have  proved  themselves  idiots 
in  the  feoe  of  the  world,  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  party  contests,  and  she  turns  to  the  man  who 
will  rescue  her — careless  of  his  party  or  his  birth. 
Is  not  the  hour  coming,  cannot  men  of  true 
genius  like  Disraeli  see  its  dawn  already  gilding 
the  mountain  tops — ^when  men  will  turn  aside 
all  traditions  of  party — all  bonds  of  habit — and 
say  to  our  ablest,  no  matter  on  what  side  of  the 
House  they  sit :  "In  God's  name,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  country,  let  us  have  strong  men  to 
rule  us — ^men  whose  language  is  not  ambiguous, 
whose  conduct  is  not  uncertain — ^who  know  how 
to  make  peace  or  to  conduct  war — who  may 
avert  impending  disastei^  and  again  win  for 
England  her  right  place  on  the  world's  map.'' 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


AI>HIKISI£i.TIVS,   r.   PABLTAIfimTAEY,   BEFOBX. 


Ik  placing  antithetically  to  some  otiier  reform, 
that  re&rm  of  the  administrative  departments 
"wiii^  public  opinion  is  loud  in  demanding,  and 
is  even  organising  itself  to  obtain,  we  intend 
neitioier  dissent  from  the  demand  nor  opposition 
to  the  oi^^anisation, — ^but  simply  express  a  con- 
stitntional  preference  of  logical  to  illogical 
action,  and  of  principles  to  projects.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  presented  themsdves,  last  month,  to 
a  tSMfwded  meeting  of  bankers,  merchants,  and 
traAm,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  and 
eanied  resolutions  capable  of  summary  in  the 
pbtmBe,  ''Eight  men  in  the  right  place," 
exhibited  a  degree  of  ^irit  cmd  sense  very 
eheeiiiig  to  those  who  had  watehed  the 
loag   aoBpense  of  theee  qualities  in  t^  great 


constituencies.  But  lAiey  neither  defined  the 
extent  of  desired  rectification,  proposed  an  ade- 
quate method  of  attainment  nor  provided  for 
tiie  present  exigency.  The  address  which  has 
emanated  firom  the  committee  appointed  at  that 
meeting,  is,  of  course,  more  explicit,  but  not 
more  satis&ctory.  It  outlines  a  set  of  improve- 
ments whidi  the  governing  dasses, — as  repre- 
sented by  a  Palmerston  and  a  Derby, — are  not 
too  stupid  to  adopt;  and  suggests  a  method  by 
which  the^  mig^t  be  forced  upon  the  classes  in 
question,  m  firom  seven  to  ten  years.  The 
movement  is  up  to  i^  strict  Bignififianfie  of 
its  name,  and  is  therefbre  truthfiil^ia 
unquestioziably  qpontaneoos,  and  therefore  of 
fixrce  against  the  piedomiaast  shama^ia  of  aa 
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«cpaiUB^  naior^  m.i  is  ^fterefbre  ta.be  €ttoim- 
iQ^ed.  But  inasmuoh  as  it  neither  fledu  to  de-r 
stroj  tbe  goyerning  classes  altogether^-^restoring 
ihj»  Tfork  of  Gbvenmieiit  to  the  nation  itself^ — 
nor  proposes  an  immediate  mitigatioiL  of  the 
calamity  of  class  role^  such  as  wcmid  oonskt  in 
Teversuig  the  policy  of  the  war^ — ^it  must  not  be 
trusted  to  alone  to  save  the  ootmtry :  it  must  be 
watched  and  supplradeatedt  ov  anticipated^  by 
other  consentaneous  moyemente. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  month  serve  to  illus- 
trate or  forti^  this  position  of  ours.  Pirst — 
that  august  aUy  in  whose  flattered  Mendship 
we  professed,  l^  the  mouth  of  our  munimpali- 
ties,  ezdusiye  hope,  is  no  sooner  at  home  again 
than  he  is  shot  at;  and  the  flash  of  Pianori's 
pistol  reveal^  not  only  an  indefinite  devotion  to 
a  vindictive  patriotism  which  can  hardly  always 
''missat  four  paces/'  but  an  abyss  of  French 
indifference  in  which  may  luik  awfiil  possibili- 
ties ;  ev^i  the  Stoek  Exchai^  journal  in- 
stantly commences  moralising  on  ihe  awk- 
^ardiHiss  of  making,  an  ally  of  an  individual 
instead  of  a  nati^  Seeoodly — Lord  John 
BiosseU  returns  £roin  Yienfia,  withoiU;  a  treaty 
of  peace:  it  takes  a  fortii^ht's  badgering 
to  discover  what  was  done  there;  and  we  dis- 
cover at  lai^  that  he  has  not  only  humiliated  us 
by  pr(^K>8ingthe  ignoble  teimadictated  by  Austria, 
b^t  st^  mare  in  refosing  an  alternative  put  for- 
ward l^  Eussia,  <m  the  ridiculous  pretext  of 
"exhausted  instmotions;"  so  that  the  war  is 
resumed  for  a  quite  imp^ceptible  object,  and 
withadiminiahed  moral  prestige.  Thirdly — ^Lord 
Panmure  and  the  Earl  of  EUenbarongh  compete 
with  each  other,  end  with  the  Administrative  Ee- 
formero;  and  tiie  Peers  pr^er  the  former,  his 
plans  yet  unheard,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
Fourthly — Mx^  Layar^  having  survived  assaults 
T^pen  his  political  existence  which  proclaim  him 
a  marked  man,  postpones  a  resolution  upon  ad- 
ministrative reform  to  one,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  of 
no-confidence  in  Ministers;  and  the  House 
affirms  its  confidence  by  a  majority  of  exactiy 
one  hundred. 

We  have  made  room  fcmong  the  foregoing 
pages  for  a  description,  by  a  graphic  hand,  of 
the  great  debate  on  this  resolution,  as  one  of  the 
best  possible  comments  upon  the  division.  "No 
one,  off  the  Ministerial  bench, — ^be  it  observed, — 
expressed,  either  'by  speech  or  amendment,  the 


oonfideuee  a&mad  by  S19  yok$\  sallb 
leaders  of  a  eonglderable  section  o|  theiMJQnt]^^ 
prevented  the  dawn  by  their  hasly  deQkuste 
of  diss^xt  from  the  speeohes  which  hai  ym 
over  another  lai^eseotH)n — and  whieh  speaohM^ 
their  authors,  Lords  Bussell  a^d*  Palmastoi, 
instantly  retracted^  by  the  exhaustive  prMe» 
of  expLanation.  Witii  a  Mamstry  all  wbm 
uttevanoes  were  ^ther.  rabtec£age  or  jestr— with  H 
House  of  Commons  which  can  t(dfirate  tU» 
divided  rule,  and  refuse  to  stipaatissi  ss 
ambiguoufl  and  uncertain,  the  policy  whii^ 
the  whole  counta^  resents  as  an  iiudiai^ 
trifling  witii  m(»nantous  intend  and  MOod 
emotions — ^who  can  doubt  that  somethiiag  bkocIl 
more  radical  than  administrative  r^ona  Ia 
needed,  and  something  nmre  inatflutanesiis  tbaa 
Parliainentary  refi>rm?  There  can  be  no  dtf-' 
feience  as  to  what  ihat  som^hing  is — tka 
exduaicm  from  offioe  of  every  statesnun  vk» 
has  been  a  party  to  the  Austoan  aUianse  «9d 
the  Sebastoppl  disasters.  Tbe  oase  ia  mm  m- 
over-ripe  for  judgment,  that,  to  forth^  dala^ 
decision,  is  to  excite  suspicion  of  compUttUf  OE 
weakness.  The  latest  veadon  of  Ansteia's  poo- 
tion, — that  she  will  adhere  to  her  nsutnlity 
except  Eussia  invade  tbeDaimbianP|ina^alitM» 


the  end  inevitable  from,  the  beginning,  that  they 
who  have  sought  any  other  end  deaerve^poiiticil 
extiaction  for  their  inoapaicityiurtreacherf,  ^ 
completed  evidence  token  by  the  SebadiOjMl 
Committee  denQtonsteates  a  peraonal  colpabUilT^iii 
high  plaeeB,  the  respited  punishment  of  w^ 
will  be  its  condonation.  The  Earl  of  Aberiea 
waa  virtuous  if  Yiaconnt  Palmerston  oe  not  & 
knave — the  JDuke  ef  I^eweaaUe  was  a-victin,  i 
his  aooompliee  and  supplants.  Laid  John 
EusseU,  is  to  have  impunity.  The  Parliamesko; 
Independents,  who  destroy^  the  late  oabiofii 
are  bound  either  to  restore  it  or  to  destroy  the 
present.  That  they  shrunk,  in  the  late  gwai 
division,  firom  the  execution  of  this  stem  duty, 
we  can  find  many  reasons  for  excusing ;— but  if 
the  divisions  that  arc  to  follow  find  them 
parading  the  paramount  claims  upon  LLbenls  <^ 
a  Liberalism  tiiat  votes  for  Church-rates  awl 
against  the  Ballot,  they  wiU  lose  more  than  Ae 
.provisional  confidence  of  the  country:  thejwiD 
jeopardise  the  country  itself. 


IITEBATUKE. 


*^Th0  Bri/n  tf  Tm&r;''  cr,  th^JHary  «/ ajand  counterplots  thatmarked  the Jntuaal pw- 

oeedings  of  the  Oonventifln^  ^o  u»d«fWSBtthe 

oalamitiee  of  proscription,  the  modtei^  ef  Ai» 
trials  and  the  tortures  and  miseries  of  inipp«^* 


Vohmieerof  the   Year  2  ^  the  French  Se- 

puhlui    Translated,  ficom  the  iFremsh.    Jjm- 

d<m :  W.  and  F.  a  Omt.    IMS. 

Thb  Biaiy  of  a  pomte  soldier  of  tbe  Fren<di 

army,  who  serted  on  the  fixmtier  agai^t  the 

foKeitm  invadttr,  >Bvho  waa  implicatod  in  the  plota 


ment  in  revolutionary  gaol%  vvho  .by 
eseaped  the  axe,  and  served  afterwaw^l^i 
:the  roydist  .fojcew  ift  Yaad^Oi    audi  *  diaiy 
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mmi  h»  a  Aamj  ccnponiktt  indeed  if  it  Adied 
te  intoeet  the  n»der.  In  reipeet  of  interest 
iM§rekmm  -will  mere  then  eatttfy  ezfectatian. 
Hie  ineidentB  prese  upon  each  other  bo  ra^dlj, 
tke^  ore  of  80  tremendons  and  suggestire  anim- 
pert'  toeyreveal  eo  tBiriblf  and  completely  the 
priitioel  entanglement,  the  moral  dbiipwreck,  and 
the  donaeetio  oonstornation  and  orerthsow  of 
f^nnoh  eooiety  at  that  paitienlar  era,  that  we 
aie  impelled  ij  a  kind  of  faBoination  to  pursue 
tiie  ntnotiTe  to  its  dose,  ere  we  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  ominous  phases  of  human  life  and 
2iMory  whieh  it  exhibits. 

Lilce  most  autotnogfaphers,  the  writer  is 
ohaigeahie  with  egotism;  but  he  has  rendered 
the  diarge  Hg^ter  than  it  might  hare  been,  by 
ceimeeting  wiUi  his  own  exploits  and  adTOitures 
&eee  of  a  boeem  fHend  and  military  comrade, 
iHm>  flgurei  under  the  name  of  Anselme.  This 
iporthy,  who  is  an  odd  mixture  of  frantic 
bxwrery,  gross  animaham,  Herenlean  sls^ength, 
refined  sentiment,  and  unexampled  fidelity,  is  an 
ex-Dominicaa  monk;  who,  having  half-^mur- 
defed  a  Capuchia,  had  taken  refage  in  the  re- 
pubHioan  army  from  the  revenge  of  the  brethren 
<^  the  eiider.  But  we  will  cdlow  him — and  he 
yriil  ^  it  eharaetei^etically — ^to  introduce  him- 
Mlf. 

In  1790,  the  ConTeiit  of  the  Donunicaos  at  Clermont 
Pemnt,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in 
which  I  Wft8  chief  brother,  wished  to  revire  the  ancient 
privilege  of  begging,  with  which  that  Order  had  for- 
mMcfy  beta  imeated.  ani  I  w«f  appointed  to  goiato  the 
■c^mtgy  on  that  wubi ion.  Nooaehed  a  doubt  respecting 
the  success  of  my  circuit,  and  each  of  the  brothers  re- 
joiced beforehand  in  the  small  profits  it  might  procure  us ; 
profict  10  mach  the  more  agreeable  that  we  had  to  ren- 
der BO  aoeoont  of  then  to  the  distnot.  But  alasl  We 
did  Doi  ralonUite  on  the  perfidy  of  our  neighboars  the 
Capuchins — who  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  our  fraternity,  hastened  to  take  the  field  before 
IIS  with  their  Mendicants.  These  wretches  did  not  con- 
fine their  knavery  to  this  movement.  They  ordered 
tlMir  emiitanee  industriously  to  spread  a  report  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  oouatry*  that  Saint  Dominic,  having 
become  too  rich,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  in  Heaven«  and 
had  completely  lost  his  influence  as  a  mediator.  The 
remk  of  this  mancenvre  was  just  what  might  be  ez- 
peeted;  that  is  to  say,  my  wallet  remained  desperately 
r— pty.  The  Deril  at  this  juncture,  brought  me  faoe  to 
face  with  one  of  these  Mendicant  Capuchins.  I  must 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  showed  extreme 
eoortesj  towarcu  my  rivid;  but  the  poor  wretch,  intoxi- 
cated Of  his  saceess,  eould  not  preserve  a  decent  bdia- 
vioor  towards  me.  He  b^gaa  first  to  joke  n»  about  the 
diaecedit  of  Saint  Dominies  pretended  then  to  pity  me 
far  the  £atigne  of  carrying  my  money-bags;  and  wound 
op  bj  deecending  to  the  greatest  coarseness.  What  more 
ahall  I  say?  The  natural  consequences  followed;  with 
one  blov  of  my  fist  I  laid  mr  riv«l  at  my  feet.  I  am  to 
thia  -di^  ignorant  whether  I  had  the  miafoitane  to  kill 
him  o«t  of  hand.  However  this  may  be,  I  took  to  flight 
and  regained  my  convent,  where  my  brethren  received 
me  with  transport,  and  assured  me  that  my  conduct  did 
aa  gaeat  honour.  Uafortmnately,  justice  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion^  and  oae  night,  while  I  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  the  officers  of  the  marshalsea  sur- 
ro<iBded  our  convent  I  escaped  by  an  outlet  known 
oalj  to  myt^,  and,  to  avoid  detection,  enlisted  as  a 


This  fighting  monk  ia  the  lils  of  the  storj— 
Friar  Tnck  himaelf  is  nothing  to  him.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  trace  his  performances  we 
should  have  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  volume, 
which,  looking  to  ihe  rapidity  with  whioh  eventa 
suoeeed  each  other,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  work,  though  evidently  a  fiction, 
and  strongly  pervaded  by  unmistakeable  (rallio 
elementa  of  romance^  is  also  as  ardently  based 
upon  ftot,  and,  so  flair  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
uponperaonal  obserration.  There  is  no  condition 
of  society  which  could  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  revolutionary  influences  but  what  is  here 
deeoribed  under  the  op^*ation  of  those  influences; 
and  described,  too,  with  extraordinarily  fc^ible 
and  life*like  traits.  The  completeness  of  the 
picture  in  all  its  parts  militates  against  the  pro- 
bability of  the  story — but  setting  that- objection 
aside,  and  accepting  the  machinery  of  the  drama 
as  flctitioufi,  the  reader  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  absence  of  truth  in  the  general 
details. 

As  a  specimmi  of  the  kind  of  action  of  whioh 
this  volume  is  fnll,  we  shall  select  an  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  Chiteau  of  Grand-boeuf  by 
the  peasants  of  the  district.  It  is  but  a  solitaiy 
example  of  a  tragedy  too  frequently  enacted 
during  the  height  of  republican  i^iror.  The 
stewaord,  who  had  been  left  hy  the  emigrant 
noble  in  charge  of  the  Chateau,  had  recci^iad 
notice  that  it  was  to  be  attacked;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  account  of  the  mott^. 

The  garrison  I  commanded  was  composed  in  all  of 
fourteen  men.  We  were  in  no  want  of  arms ;  our  arsenal 
contained  sixty  double-barrelled  guns,  besides  one  piece 
of  artillery  carrying  a  pound-ball,  and  on  the  use  of 
which  we  reckoned  much.  One  afternoon  we  were 
going  to  sit  down  to  table,  when  the  sentinel  came  to 
warn  us  that  the  peasants  were  marching  upon  the 
chMean.  On  running  to  see,  I  beheld  at  least  four 
thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  and  mudcet^ 
who  were  advancitig  with  shouts  towards  us.  .  .  .  • 
Not  willing  to  neglect  any  nteans,  I  present^ff  myseU  iC 
the  gate,  to  enter  into  a  parley.  The  lieasants  im- 
mediately surrounded  me.  "My  fr|»ia8,  said  I,  "I 
have  to  caution  you  that  we  have  decided,  if  the  fortune 
of  war  turns  against  us,  to  blow  oursehes  up.  Ten 
barrels  of  powder  are  stored  in  the  cellars.  See  whai 
you  have  to  expect!"  Unfortunately,  my  threat  not 
baring  reached  the  extremities  of  the  crowd,  the  distant 
ranks  pressed  forward,  I  then  sought  to  regain  my 
poet,  but  the  peasants  detained  me.  ^I  am  sorry  to 
occasion  you  any  oaeaainees,  eitiaen  guard,"  said  ona  of 
tfaa  chiefs,  **for  really  yon  are  not  a  bad  lad;  baityoa 
must  have  the  goodness  now  to  let  us  shoot  you.  We 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  release  so  brave  a  man  as  you.*^ 
**  My  fnends,"  said  I,  **  I  see  it  is  hopeless  to  resist;  let 
me  return  to  my  garrisoB»  and  try  to  prevail  upon  Uiem 
to  lay  down  tocftr  arai&  Bromise  ma  to  respect  the 
Hrea  «f  my  sixty  man,  and  X  witt  eng^  that  they  wiU 
abandon  the  chateau  without  defending  it."  My  pro- 
posal was  accepted}  and  they  suffered  me  to  withdraw. 
My  thirteen  companions  awaited  my  return  with  great 
anxie^.  **  Comrades,"  laid  I,  **they  wiU  grant  ua 
neither  trace  nor  merpy .  Let  us  deAnd  oarselves;  sinoe 
we  must  fall*  let  us  not  die  unrevenged.**  I  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  the  assailants,  enraged  that  we  did  not 
open  the  gates,  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  discharge 
of  musketry.  **  Fire  on  all  sides!"  I  cried.  Immediately 
the  windows  of  the  chAteau  exhiUtad  a  gtirdki-of  f 
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TIm  cries  of  rage  tnd  ffrbf  wUch  arose  finom  the  ranks 
of  the  besiegers  proved  that  (he,  reply  had  taken  effect. 
This  success  pal  the  peasants  to  flight,  but,  recover- 
ing from  their  panic,  they  soon  resnmed  the  attack, 
which  they  maintained  all  night,  withdrawing  to- 
wards tnnrise.  We  were  for  a  time  victorions;  bnt 
it^  was  evident  that  the  vassals,  instigated  by  a  spirit 
of  rerenge  and  the  hope  of  pillage,  wonld  not  cease 
their  hostilities.  Two  days  passed,  and  I  began  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that  we  had  got  rid 
of  our  enemies,  when  on  the  third  day  we  saw 
them  return  more  nomerous  than  ever.  This  second 
assault  was  much  more  bloody  than  the  first;  we  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  repulsing  the  assailants,  who, 
intoxicated  with  brandy  and  race,  were  killed  in  num- 
bers at  the  foot  of  the  walK  Thanks  to  a  discharge  of 
old  iron,  iHiich  we  fired  from  our  piece  of  artillery  point 
blanc  upon  them,  we  cleared  not  onlv  the  grahd  avenue, 
but  the  park  of  the  ob&teau.  The  oid  housekeeper  beat 
the  drum  furiously  during  the  whole  attack,  and  made 
such  a  noise  that  the  peasants  withdrew,  convinced  that 
the  place  was  defended  by  troops.  At  length  our 
anuBunition  failed,  and  we  were  forced  to  hold  a  council 
of  war.  It  was  proposed  that  we  should  cut  with  the 
sabre  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  I  replied  that  it 
was  a  folly  to  think  of  it.  ♦•  Disguise  yourselves,"  I 
cried  i  **  dress  yourselves  like  peasants,  cut  off  your 
beards,  exchange  your  boots  for  wooden  shoes,  and  hold 
yourselves  in  readiness  to  execute  my  orders."  They 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  disguised  thenselvee  so 
efiectually  that  the  most  practised  eye  could  not  detect 
them.  **  Now,**  said  I,  "you,  Gervais,  go  and  open  un- 
observed the  gates  of  the  grand  avenue  and  the  inner 
court  Mind,  if  you  are  seen,  all  is  lost.*'  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  Gervais  returned,  assuring  me  that  be  had  done  as 
I  onlered  without  being  perceived.  "Now,"  said  I, 
*'  load  our  little  cannon  with  iron  to  the  muzzle,  and 
take  it  to  the  vestibule — then  rank  yourselves  behind  it, 
and  wait  my  directions.**  We  soon  saw  the  peasants 
advance  in  a  crowd,  pell-mell,  the  hinder  ones  pushing 
on  the  foremost,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  yard 
was  so  crowded  that  they  were  unable  to  act.  "  Fire!*' 
cried  I,  opening  the  door  of  the  vestibule.  At  that 
instant,  twenty  musket-shots  were  fired,  a  dozen  furious 
bull-dogs  were  let  loose,  and  our  cannon  sent  its  volley 
of  old  iron.  Never  was  panic  more  complete;  mad  with 
afiright,  they  trod  one  another  under  foot,  and  mas- 
sacred each  Other  without  pity.  **  Comrades,**  said  I, 
**the  moment  for  saving  ourselves  is  come;  let  us  mix 
with  tne  qrowd,  and  each  take  his  own  course. 
Farewell  I"  *  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  threw 
myself  among  ;l'e  peasants,  and  soon  opened  to  myself 
a  passage.  In  anotLcr,  hour,  sheltered  in  a  distant  wood, 
I  saw  an  immense  sheet  cf  ^.ame  which  rose  to  Heaven. 
It  was  a  revolutionary  yett-</c-jot«,'  the  ancient  manor 
of  the  Counts  de  Grand-boc!ef  was  burned  by  their 
vassals  amidst  ciies  of  "  Vive  la  Liberti,  VEgaliU  et  la 
FratemiU,'* 

Mingled  with  details  of  the  character  of  the 
above,  are  yarious  scenes  of  individual  heroism 
and  adyenture,  and  not  a  few  touching  pictures 
of  feminine  fortitude  under  calamity.  In  many 
respects  the  narrative  is  a  painful  one,  in  spite 
of  the  vivacious  style  in  which  it  is  writtai. 
In  the  latter  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  a 
singular  personage,  who,  under  the  comic  pseu- 
donym 01  Cherche'd-Manger^  eats  and  fights  and 
dies  in  a  style  truly  ongmal  and  truly  French. 
The  author  of  the  lx>ok  is  a  thorough  ]EU>yalist  in 
his  sympathies^  and  has  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
old-fioshioned  ddque ;  but  he  has  put  upon  the 
record  matters  worth  remembering,  and  we  can 
with  a  safe  conscience  recommend  his  volume  to 
all  classes  of  readers. 


French,  frwn  Im  JBirth.tothe  Frei$d  fim. 
By  Ebsdebick  Gbeenwood.    Lcmdcm:  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.     1855. 
Thebb  are  few  reflectiDg  Englishmm  towfawfc 
the  French  alliance,  looking  at  itfirom  att  poiala 
of  view,  can  be  a  matter  of  unming^  Botisfoc- 
tion.    Whatever  advantages  it  may  hold  oi^ 
and  whatever  its  expediency  under  piesBDt  dr- 
cumstanoes,  of  which  much  might  be  eatd  bdk 
pro  and  con,  the  fkct  that  while  in  aliliaAoe  with 
the  French  Emperor  we  are  virtually  sanctioning 
the  rule  of  despotism — a  despotism  in&talled  by 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  and  estabhshid 
upon  the  ruin  of  free  institutioiis — this  fact,, 
which  ever  remains  deeply  rooted  in  the  Eng^ 
mind,  mars  the  complacency  with  which  ve 
should  regard  an  alliance  with  the  French  peo]lk^ 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  check  to  the  self-giatuiir 
tion  in  which  we  should  otherwise  indulge- 
Louis  Napoleon  stands  to  us  in  an  extraordinsfy 
light — ^if  light  it  be  which  reveals  nothing :  we 
know  the  antecedents  of  the  man  <^  Bonkgie^ 
of  Strasburgh,  and  of  Ham — of  the  tiibane,  of  tbe 
violatied  oath,  and  of  the  <XMip  if  ete^— but  we  do 
not  know  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  will 
is  the  law  of  the  French  people,  nor  do  we  kww 
what  that  will  may  choose  to  make  the  will  q£ 
France  to-morrow.    But  despite  our  ignorsiice, 
and  the  dark  suspicion  which  is  never  absent 
from  our  minds,  we  prepare  ovations  in  honour 
of  the  successful  parvenu;  we  cheer  himakni 
our  streets,  bow  down  to  lum  at  festive  banquete, 
and  strengthen  bis  throne,  which  is  not  esta- 
blished in  righteousness,  by  the  prestigp.  of  <»r 
approving  acclamations.     And  when  the  exiled 
patriot  tells  us  that  in  so  doing  EngLand  does  a 
great  wrong — does,  in  fact,  by  beriU-tinwd  wor- 
ship of  incarnated  falsehood  and  violence,  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  truth  and  humanity 
all  over  the  world — we  feel  abashed  at  the  i^ 
proof,  because  we  cannot  deny  its  justice,  od 
we  have  not  a  word  in  reply — for  we,  too, 
cheered  as  the  Imperial  chariot  drove  by. 

It  is  to  some  such  train  of  reflection  as  the 
above,  that  the  reader  who  takes  up  this  Httk 
volume,  and  reads  it  attentively,  will  be  urged. 
It  is  the  only  biography  of  the  Third  Napoleon 
which  has  been  dispassionately  written,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  the  only  one  in  wbM^ 
equal  justice  is  rendered  to  his  character,  lb. 
Greenwood  can  assume  as  much  impassive  m^ 
froid  as  Napoleon  himself,  and  he  has  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  Emperor,  inasmuch  as  he  nerer 
falsifies  his  statements,  but  damns  him  tiie 
deepest  with  Hie  simplest  expression  of  ^ 
truth.  We  have  space  only  fbr  one  extract— it 
points  to  the  future,  and  it  may  serve,  as  weO 
as  the  **  consid^ation  of  the  past,''  to  ''  (Xgnd 
over-ocmfidenoe  in  the  jweseBt." 

From  the  past  of  snch  a  man  we  are  compelled  to  torn 
at  once  to  the  future,  which  moat  always  Jook  ondaoBf 
enough.  From  wonder,  wonder  is  to  begathoad;  (ff"^ 
uncertainty— -doabt;  frosipheiMnneiia^expeoiaoca^sad 
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ihm^  Uhm  kntet  not  tiM  polSiieilly  tMd  alonajearoh 
the  httt^f,  of  the  empire    **  The  Empire  is  peace  I " 
WM  proclaimed  by  Napoleon  the  Third;  and  again  hia 
words  have  been  taken  up  and  repeated  by  hi«  admirers, 
ardently  charmed,  and  not  a  little  sorpriiied,  at  the  dis- 
ODToy.   **  The  Emnice  is  peaee,"  he  proclaims;  but  for 
jt^  and  years  he  has  been  prodaiiuing  this  also:  that 
if  the  Dirine  Example  cannot  lie,  the  representatlTe  of 
that  Napoleonic  Idea,  whose  fate  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
His,  em!    He  has  been  proclaiming  for  years  that  his 
right  bsnd  knows  no  love  as  well  as  deceit,  but  with 
that  he  works  elaborately.    The  Empire,  however,  may 
be^pfacs,  because  the  Emperor  may  be  wise:  and  emi- 
nently sagacious  he  has  proved  to  be,  except  in  one 
point  alone.     For  we  must  ever  remember  what  all 
ihrDOgh  the  course  of  his  life  hat  animated,  or  rather 
condensed,  the  mind  of  the  Emperor;  condensed  it 
sgainst  the  reception  of  any  feeling  which  might  mili- 
tate against  its  despotic  tendencies — condensed  it  against 
the  reception  of  snch  a  small  sense  of  honour  as  woold 
diseonnige  falsehood.    It  is,  sincere  and  unmitigable 
fiuth  in  his  destiny  to  re-awaken  the  glories  of  the  Em- 
pire.   Clear  throagh  the  whole  course  of  his  life  runs 
this  faith,  naerging  into  itself  all  considerations:  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  in  exile  and  in  prison,  when 
none  but  himself  dared  to  hope  Tor  its  consummation — 
if  when  sunk  into  the  depths  of  contempt,  with  the 
sneers  of  all  Borope  ring^ing  poH  his  ears,  he  still  steadily 
dang  to  it,  and  trusted  in  it  almost  affectionately — now 
th|U  it  has  90  far  been  realised,  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 
X(  is  in  this  conviction  of  his  **  destiny  **  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  a  defunct  era,  which  gives  him  that  culd,  pho- 
nomeoal  aspect  we  have  noticed  in  the  past;  it  is  this 
which  invests  turn  with  so  moch  conscious  power  in  the 
pieseot;  and  by  this,  we  believe,  the  future  is  to  be  read 

—whatever  can  possibly  be  read  at  all It  is 

irom  the  promptings  of  necessity,  or  from  what  he  may 
at  any  lime  conceive  to  be  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
that  Peace  has  most  to  fear.  Nor  would  there  be  any- 
thing nnoatnral  in  the  fact,  if  the  present  Emperor 
should  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  which  Europe  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  past  Emperor,  and  be  resolved 
to  restore  It  by  an  opportunity.  Snch  a  feeling  may  be 
deplored,  and  its  results  foreknown  to  be  disastrous;  but 
it  is  one  which  could  cau&e  no  astonishment  or  scarcely 
be  condemned.  That  this  feeling  lives  and  reigns  in  the 
heart  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  a  hundred  evidences  prove: 
on  the  contrary,  how  far  it  may  be  controlled,  there  are 
no  evidences.  Certain  it  is,  however,  we  conceive,  that 
he  will  die  intensely  mortified  if  he  does  not  achieve  such 
eggrandisement  for  France,  and  snch  renown  for  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  as  will  cover  the  defeat  of  the  Idea 
under  **  My  uncle  the  Emperor." 


POETRY  AND  VEB8E. 
Wb  have  several  soiigsters  awaiting  their  award 
this  month  to  whom  we  can  do  Imt  inadequate 
justice,  fironx  want  of  the  necessary,  space.  We 
most  give  t^ie  first  place  in  the  list  to  JRimds  and 
Foenuy  by  Bobin.  Glasgow :  M.  Kyle.  Edin- 
biugh  :  Jr.Menzies.  Bobin  is  a  genuine  bird  of 
song,  musioal  and  ''  full-throated"  as  a  throstle; 
hot  rightly  named  after  the  redbreast,  inasmuch 
as  ha  sings  most  vigorously  round  tberold  roof- 
tree,  and  speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  fancy  and 
living  sympathies  and  memmes^  of  dwellers  at 
home.  We  don't  care  to  measure  him  by  poetical 
theories — in  &ct,  he  drives  them  all  out  of  our 
head,  and  sets  us  and  our  Kelly,  who  sits  darning 
our  hose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ingle>nook, 
a  laoghing  like  msdci^s  at  one  moment^  and  the 


next  looking  as  ihough  w<e  could'ni  heip  ovm 
selves  without  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a 
sneeze.  Rob  is  a  li&e  bird,  if  you  like ;  but  we 
will  pipe  him  against  any  bullfinch  of  his  inclras 
any  day.  "  Tweet !  tweet,"  See,  how  mis- 
chievous the  fellow  looks.  He  is  going  to  give  us 
something  fdnny.    listen. 

John  Davison  and  Tib  his  wife 

Sat  toastin'  their  taes  ae  nicht. 
When  something  startit  in  the  flair 

And  bHnkit  by  their  sicht. 

"Ghtidwife,"  quoth  John,  **  did  ye  see  that  moose  ? 

Whar  sorra  was  the  cat?  ** 
"  A  moose?  "— ♦*  Ay,  a  moose."—"  Na,  na,  Gnidman,. 

It  waana  a  moose,  'twas  a  rat." 

"  Ow,  ow,  Gnidwife,  to  think  ye've  been 
bae  lang  about  the  hoose,  * 

An'  no  token  a  moose  frae  a  rati 
Yon  wasna  a  rati  'twas  a  moose  I " 

**  Tve  seen  mair  mice  than  you,  Guidman — 

An*  what  think  ye  o'  that? 
Sae  hand  your  tongue  an*  say  nae  mair— 

I  tell  ye  it  was  a  rat.*' 

"  3i£  hand  my  tongue  for  yfrn^  Gnidwifo  I 

ril  be  mester  o*  this  hooso— 
I  saw't  as  plain  as  een  could  see. 

An'  I  tell  ye  it  was  a  moose." 

"  If  you're  the  mester  o*  the  hoose, 

It^s  I'm  the  mistress  o^t; 
An'  I  ken  best  what's  in  the  boose— 

Sae  I  tell  ye  it  was  a  rat." 

*'  Weel,  weel,  Gnidwife,  gae  mak'  the  }st09^ 

An'  ca'  it  what  ye  please." 
So  up  she  rose  and  niade  the  brose, 

While  John  sat  toastia'  his  taes. 

They  supit  and  supit  and  snpit  the  brose, 

Ajid  aye  their  lips  played  smack; 
They  snpit  and  supit  and  supit  the  brose, 

Till  their  lugs  began  to  crack. 

"  Sic  fnles  we  were  to  fa*  out,  Guidwife, 

About  a  moose  "— "  A  what  I 
It's  a  lee  ye  tell,  an*  I  say  again 

It  wasna  a  moose,  'twos  a  rat." 

**  Wad  ye  ca*  me  a  Iccar  to  my  very  face? 

My  faith  but  ye  craw  croosel 
I  tell  ye,  Tib,  I  never  will  bear't— 

'Twas  a  moose."— ••  Twas  arat."— •*  *Twat  a  moose.*^ 

Wi'  that  she  strack  him  ower  the  pow— 

**  Ye  dour  auld  doit,  tak'  that— 
Gae  to  your  bed,  ye  canker'd  sumph— 

'Twas  a  rat."—"  Twas  a  moose."— *•  'Twas  a  rat" 

She  sent  the  brose  canp  at  his  heels 

As  he  hirpled  ben  the  hoose; 
Yet  he  shoved  out  his  head  as  he  steekit  the  door, 

And  cried,  "'Twas  a  moose,  'twas  a  nuxMe." 

Bnt  when  the  carle  fell  asleep 

She  paid  him  back  for  that. 
And  roor'd  into  his  sleepin'  lug, 

"  'Twas  a  rat,  'twas  a  rat,  'twas  a  rat!" 

The  deil  be  wi'  me  if  I  think 

It  was  a  beast  ava— 
Netst  momin'  when  she  sweepit  the  flair 

She  found  wee  Johnnie'b  ba'  I 

Bravo !  Bob — capitally  sung,  and  exquisitely 
homilitio  without  any  sermonising — take  a  peck 
or  two  at  this  lump  of  sugar  and  try  again  my 
birdie— Now  then—HMmething  tender  this  time. 
Listen  again. 
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WM  VMiht  t'Mte',  t1i»  wind  it  WM  ii»wW, 

And  soaffin'  Mid  «w«lliii'  ^  drift  it  did  Mav; 
t)ooii  in  tbe  moirlAod  n  doggie  w«b  jowlin* 

For  Bom«  wearj  bodj  owerta'en  hj  the  snaw. 
Sairlf  we  wished  ibr  the  dawn  o*  the  daj. 

And  moaj  a  sent  tear  o*  sorrow  did  fa*; 
And  vaonj  a  iiaart  in  the  parish  waa  wae,— 

'Twas  ^  aald  Qaberlunaid  lajr  dead  in  the  snaw  I 

Nae  mair  will  we  feast  oV  the  newf  o*  the  clachan,  . 

Or  hear  how  the  lairds  gang  wi'  lairds  to  the  law; 
We'll  hear  nae  mair  clashes  to  set  ns  a-laachhi\— 

The  anld  Gaberkiiiiie  is  dead  and  awa*. 
Nae  mair  will  aald  Grannie  sit  eraddn'  at  e*en 

Wi'  the  ooo^hie  aald  carte  ayont  by  the  wa'« 
And  lauch  ower  the  jokes  p'  the  days  that  hae  beeni 

Now  the  aold  Oaberlunaie  is  dead  and  awa\ 
Nae  mair  will  the  lasses  wha  work  at  the  ferra 

Ken  how  itjaist  lasses  are  growin'  sae  hraws 
Or  whsAs  to  be  married  at  Hartiomas  temv— 

The  anld  Oaberluniie  is  dead  and  awa*. 
Nae  mair  will  anld  Graadfaither  crack  o'  the  war 

Wi*  the  skillj  aald  bodie  wha  ken*d  o'  it  a*; 
His  heart  now  is  donre,  and  heavr  and  sair. 

Since  the  aald  Gaberlunzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

Nae  mair  will  tbe  laddies  hear  old  fjaxrant  stOTies 

O'  ilka  anld  castle  and  qaeer-biggit  la\ 
O*  ghaists  and  o'  witches,  o'  wariocks  and  fairies,-— 

The  anld  Gaberlaozie  is  dead  and  awa*. 
Wha  conld  hae  thodit  we  wad  miss  him  sae  iUl 

The  parish  is  no  like  a  parish  ara; 
Naething  to  cheer  us  now!  a'  bodie's  dnll, 

Smoe  the  aald  Chiberlansie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

There's  a  pleasant,  pensive,  and  picturesque 
ditty  for  you !  But  Bo'bin  has  stuff  of  a  diffe- 
rent sort  to  this  in  binX|  and  we  sb^U  call  upon 
him  for  one  more  song  in  a  new  strain  before  we 
let  him  go.    This  tiine  it  shall  be 

IXrXLB  KATB. 

A  winking,  blinking  little  thiBg, 

Full  of  deep-eyed  witeherie; 
Full  of  artless  roUickiog, 

And  ever  busy  as  a  bee^ 
'       Making  all  the  noose  to  riogy 

She  IS  very  joy  to  me; 
Waking,  sleeping,  early,  late. 
My  heart  is  fiiU  of  Little  Kate. 

She  fills  the  house  with  snch  sweet  noise, 
That  even  a  sage  could  not  rebuke; 

To  listen  to  her  silvery  voice, 
rd  lay  aside  the  wisest  book; 

And  when  Td  have  ray  soul  rejmoe, 
Deep,  deep  into  her  eyes  I  look ; 

I  quite  forget  my  day  and  date, 

And  lose  myself  in  XatUe  Sate. 

I  hear  her  voice  at  break  of  day. 
She's  waiting  for  me  when  I  wake  ; 

And  even  when  I  go  away. 
She  sobs  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

My  darling  Kate,  I  cannot  stay, 
Or  gladly  would  I  for  thy  sake: 

I  would  the  flighty  hours  would  wait» 

And  let  me  play  with  little  Kate  I 

€k>ming  home  I  catch  her  tongue 

Ringing  like  a  little  bell. 
Joyous  as  a  linnet's  song. 

Dulcet  as  a  woodland  well: 
At  the  door  J  listen  bug. 

Lest  my  entrance  break  the  spell; 
And  what  a  rattling,  prattling  state 
Thy  heart  is  in,  thoa  little  ViMl 

Btte  gives  my  da^s  a  sunny  hue, 
She  keeps  xne  m  a  world  of  light}. 


^WMioMsahoasy  ^w>V' 
That  bathes  my  aoul  ai  mom  tad  ngii, 

And  keeps  ny  Ine  eo  flmh  and  oew, 
'Twin  ne'er  grow  old  <m  suffat  hHij^: 

She's  thfee,  and  I  am  twentgr«eight^ 

Yet  iM  as  y^ong  at  Uttie  Kata» 

There,  Boh,  that's  enongh— we  von'thsie 
the  final  verse  which  you  threw  off  qbs  day. 
when  you  had  the  pip,  and  widoh  ws.b^ 
leave  to  delete  altogether.  FI7  awaf » bannj 
hirdie,  and  make  room  for  another. 

Enter  Arthur  IL  Morgan,*  in  saUe  gubsod 
torn-down  collar,  wUb  sallow  oheeka  and  mdan- 
choly  eye  &sbi  on  yacaney.  Kothing  d  the 
vivacity  of  the  robin  here,  but  a  little,  not  too 
much,  of  the  swan-like  movement,  little  more 
than  a  callow  fledging  as  yet^  but  not  vitiiaat 
promise  of  plumage  in  good  time.  Let  him 
utter  his  voice. 

Her  part  is  over  on  life's  stage. 

The  voice  that  speaks  the  solemn  rite  hsth  grrea 

The  worm  his  heritage. 

Another  saint  to  Heaven. 

Seeks  the  fair  corse  its  latest  home  of  biding. 

Fall  the  cold  clods  as  though  they  moom  at  hiding 

Such  loveliness  from  day. 

Beauty's  own  sonl,  where  breathe  their  noUonehmdi 

The  herald  children  of  decay, 

The  sullen  worms  of  death. 

Sad  motm.  theeonth  winds  6'«r  her  gnH% 

As  though  th^  think  their  waU  a»ay  wake  ^lAt^i 

Lowly  the  lilies  wave 

Their  dewy  leaves  to  weep  her. 

Softly  arise  in  soiTow-burdenad  nnabers, 

.,£(^ian  stranns  to  soothe  her  whom  she  ahunbflDh 

Life's  tem|^  tenamless. 

Its  earth-born  essence  mingling  with  the  sod, 

Her  portkm  tfAerc^ForgetCulnesa, 

il6ove— the  Light  of  God  I 

Alas !  too  common  was  her  lot. 

The  carse  on  Eve,  Eve*s  daughter  still  beselttog; 

Beloved — and  then  foi^ot — 

Forgot — ^but  ne'er  forgetting. 

Han  roams  afar  o*er  ocean's  trackless  water. 

And  break  bis  troth;  but  she.  Love's  lonely  daog^ 

Lingers  to  weep  and  pray. 

Lingers  to  heave  the  melaach^y  eigh. 

Lingers  to  bail  a  dawnless  day. 

Lingers  to  love  and  die. 

In  this  style,  which  is  much  too  maudlin  for 
our  taste,  and  more  musieal  by  fax  Iritis 
either  lucid  or  profitable,  Mr.  Morgan  sings  in 
a  strain  of  considerable  length.  Ite  will  grow 
out  of. his  taeoeandkis  «wdy  meianfihdyi^^ 
few  iliQEt  yeaxBi  and  ihm.  we  mxf  ebm»  to  hstf 
of  him.flgain. 

Idr.  J.  Priest  comas  next  witin  his  '*  Tkm§Ut 
on  lAfe,  atidoth^  Poem:'  (LcHukm:  ^v^P^ 
andOak^.)  Tnily»  liiese  ThoiigM»<aiIi&«» 
an  odd  comhinatioa  of  platitmAw  and  msf^ 
nests,  which  we  dbonld  n^  haira  dteajsaad  ft"^ 
any  man  would  hai^  taken  Ilia  tswUe  to  w«sf* 
into yerae--^0Ten such  Yenacui  tbis.  Iheantktf 
thas  deseiibes  the  di«nkaBrd^*««i 

Bat  see,  the  drankard's  honld  foma  is  beet, 
Tha  slaft  of  wJM,  of  spisics^  «nd  M  beet. 


*  Foemt.  By  iothnr  IL  Morgaiu  Leaiont 
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BM  iMTW  It -for  ib6  pot-M«0»  im  tb»  l«rdi; 
tone  Mj  hope  fornub  a  nktim  ta, 
DH^d  heHra^aod  ktalt  «€•, 

Aad  now   Mr*  Bemt   mId   an   important 

BMtf1k«n1i>i*MiMe4nitikemie»  W9  flee, 
fltatt  ipe  n90ft  totea  touAitf  r 

Beoidedly  not,  says  he.    Let  tiiem  aMain. 
Who  know  Ihat  if  tiie^  «i^,  the  «ip  wifl  nm 
To  all  the  fofaiess  of  the  topping  cnu 

Imt  let  the  wiae  deport. 

And  duly  to  God'i  mercies  hare  resort,—^.,  &c. 

If  anybody  con  find  poetry  in  ^uch  doggerel 
as  this,  or  philosophy  in  such  reasoning,  let  them 
by  all  means  purchase  this  Tolume,  glittering  in 
emerald-green  and  gold. 


Br^tan^  and  Za  Vmdee:   Tales  and  SMehe$, 

win  a  notice  of  the  Life  and  Literary  Charae- 

terofEmileSouveetre.  Edinburgh:  Constable 

andCk>. 

We  caa  expect  to  find  nothing  more  interesting 

in  this  Seven^  Yolume  of  Constahle's  Foreign 

MiscdOany,  than  the  biography  with  which  it 

opens.  There  eanbeiLO  English  reader  of  Souves- 

tre's  "  ConfesaionB  of  a  Workman"  or  "  Attic  Phi- 

losophei^''  but  m^iat  hftve  heard  of  his  death  with 

regret,  and  have  desired  to  know  mueh  more  of 

his  life  and  writings.     The  desire  is  extensiTely 

gratified  by  this  publication.    We  learn  from  it 

that  Emile  was  bom  in  the  Br^t(m  town  of 

Horkizy  in  1806.    His  father  was  an  engineer 

officer^  in  chaise  of  the  roads  and  bridges  <^ 

the  district.    TT^  -^as  h^^r^p^^f  destined  to  this 

profession,   but  turned  from  it,  at  his  fufcher's 

death,  to  study  for  the  bar.    The  loss  of  the 

fiimily  piroperty  recalled  him  from  Paris,   to 

become  a  bookseller's  shopman  in  Nantes,  for 

the    sapport  of  his    moUmr    and    his   elder 

brother^  widow.     He  here  came  in  contact 

with  a  benevolent  deputy,  much  interested  in 

Hhe    eatablifihment  of    reformatory   schools, — 

one  of  wMcih  he  entrusted  to  Souyestre  and  a 

yoo&ful  philanthropist  named  Papot.     Emile 

maniedi  but  in  less  than  tw^ye  months  was  a 

<!jKtmfMy   widower.     He   maizied)  some  time 

after,  the  sister  of  his  Mend  and  associate,  to 

whom  he    abandoned  the  school,  and  betook 

hiyHielf    to    Hteratnre.    He  beoeone  editor  of 

La   ^hmatere^   and    contributOT   to  the   Paiia 

Tm^.     In  1836,  he  brought  out  Lee  Demi&re 

Bretan$^  which  at  once  gave  him  the  reputation 

he  liad  aox^t  in  yain  by  carrying  from  UMatre 

to   tlieatre,    a   MS.  tragedy,— the   "Si^ge   of 

¥iflm1oT?gb^ ;"  q)ciled  by  the  censor,  when  at 

last  a  manager  was  foond  to  aeoei^  it.    Eailmg 

health,  and  the  claims  of  a  yenng  fbmily,  in- 

dneed  ids  xemoval  to  Paris,  where  he  led,  for 

<*gK^<><rti  jQWEB^theillnstDQUfllyobecuxe  career  of 

a   hard'Woriring.  UUeratmr*     His.industiy  ia 


Tindicated  by  the  (nearly)  ae^^enty  Tolumee 
wliich  he  piodneed  in  this  time, — hisunfoiling 
grace  and  yigour  by  some  <^  the  later  sketches 
now  first  translated  into  English.  The  Bero- 
lution  of  1848  opened  to  hwn,  as  to  the  whole 
mind  of  Fraaeo^  a  new  world  of  con* 
genial  aefthrity.  Garnet,  the  Minister  of 
Pnlfiie  Instmotion,  app(nnted  him  one  of 
the  corps  of  4ectnrars  by  whose  intellec- 
tual ex^ons  he  hoped  to  guard  the  young 
republic  frnm  its  worst  ^Mmies.  With  a  new 
sensation  of  delight,  Sourestre  fi>nnd  himself 
iSbib  end  iDBtmotor  of  crowds  of  workman,  who 
made  Mm  also  their  friend.  The  fall  of  the 
Provisional  Goyemment  interrupted  these,  among 
many  other,  good  works;  and  it  wq^  1863 
befcwe  Souyestre  could  re^>pear  aa  a  public  lec- 
turer. Ha  then  extended  his  readings  to  l^e 
principal  towns  of  Bwitzefiand,  and  enjoyed  the 
exqmsite  pleasure  of  meeting  fiEu^e  to  face  thou- 
sands of  the  preyioualy  ''  unknoton  frmuk,  whose 
hearts  answer  to  your  own,  though  you  haye 
neyer  heard  their  voice." 

His  death  took  plaee  in  July  of  1864.  It 
was  preceded  by  only  a  rfiort  illness, — but  he 
had  long  been  sinking  in  health  and  spirits  under 
the  weight  of  private  toil  and  public  depen- 
dency. He  had  oome  to  despair  of  Franoe,  and 
afaneat  of  soeiety, — to  deqwir,  in  the  middle  of 
a  life  of  hopefrd,  faithfdl  labour !  Such  despair 
is  not  to  be  wholly  excused ; — ^it  is  a  warning 
to  the  preachers  of  social  salvaticm  by  personal 
righteousness  that  puWc  reforms  are  also  needed, 
— *and  tiiat  if  they  i^brink  tern  labouring  at  the 
latter,  tiiey  minf  equally  fidl,  or  seem  to  &il,  in 
working  for  tne  former.  Souvestre  was  not 
guiltless  in  this  matter;  but  we  can,  never- 
theless, give  our  hearty  suffrage  to  the  vote  of 
the  Aoad^mie  Fran^aiae,  which  recognised  him 
amcmg  writers  the  most  useful  to  their  country. 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  now  collected  are  richly 
fraught  with  the  characteristica  of  the  Wales  and 
Cornwall  of  Pranoe-*scenery  varying  from  the 
monotonous  swamp  to  the  rook-bound  dhore; 
quaint,  antique  usages ;  moving  legends ; 
amusing,  and  sometimes  beautifril,  superstitions. 
A  couple  of  short  extracts  will  suffice  to  send  the 
reader  to  the  booik.itself  £ur  fiirther  knowledge 
of  its  attEMotinns  :-^ 

OOUVTT  OF  TSS  UlfTTEBS. 

Immadiat^y  ob  leaving  MaUleptti^  we  found  oonelves 
in  tbe  diateict  fiuDiliarly.  known  as  le  Mmrais  MomlUp 
and  a  wonderM  ipftctaoie  it  presented.  As  far  m  the 
eye  oould  zea^b,  it  seemed  as  it  were  a  water-landscape, 
whereon  nomberleBS  islets,  fringed  with  willows  aad  ivj« 
were  floating;  now  and  then  we  passed  a  larger  one,  on 
which  hemp  and  flax  were  cultivated.  On  the  most 
elevated  pcnnt  of  these  Islaiids  stand  the  solitary  dwellings 
of  thase  hntters;  they  are  of  plftlted  wicker-work,  and  look 
liJce  so  many  heehives.  They  have  neither  window  nor 
chimney,  and  the  door  qn>ears  too  low  for  a  foil-grown 
man  to  enter  without  stooping.  We  could  generally 
diflUngQish  a  fire  fBckering  on  the  hearth,  and  sending 
its  smoke  through  all  the  intersdoee  of  the  hasket-work. 
The  older  hnti  a»e  efbsn  oovtred  with  a  mass  of  vegdta- 
tton;   and  not  nafretiaent]^  the  wUtoUHfaiids  woten 
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hito  the  dwelling  bud  and  sprout,  and  form  a  thidE 
green  trdHi-work  of  leafy  Immdia  around  the  bat  The 
people  find  tbdr  food  in  the  waters  by  whi^  ihej  are 
sorroonded,  the  neighboorinff  towns  offering  a  ready 
market  for  their  fish  and  du3a.  In  winter*  when  the 
waters  often  rise  to  the  level  of  their  dwellings,  the  poor 
people  are  forced  to  take  refbge,  with  their  wives  and 
dnldren,  in  their  boats,  which  are  kept  by  them  readv  for 
snch  emergendes.  In  these  they  frequently  pass  long 
days  and  nights,  tlU  the  floods  are  abated.     , 

Our  passage  among  the  islets  was  much  retarded  by 
the  tangled  masses  of  the  water-lily,  yellow  and  whit^ 
the  leaves  of  which  were  thickly  spread  over  the  surfkce; 
and  our  approach  not  unfV^uenUy  scared  whole  flocks  of 
wild  dudu  and  ot^er  water-fowl  from  their  shdtter,  and 
sent  them  screaming  and  cackling  over  our  heads. 

THB  BOOKING  WGMJJf, 

"  No,  no,  it  is  all  in  vain !"  muttered  the  old  man  to 
himself.  '*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  luck  far  one 
who  has  been  rodied  on  the  knees  of  the  dead." 

I  inqmred  what  he  meant  by  this. 

"  I  mean  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen,*'  continued  he, 
with  mingled  emotion  and  reserve.  "  For  that  matter, 
every  one  in  Wx  can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  rocking 
woman.  But  if  you  wish  to  hear  it  from  me,  why,  with 
all  my  heart !  Ton  see.  Sir,  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
l^t  war»  when  -I  was  newly  married.  It  was  a  bad 
tmie;  and  whatever  pains  one  took,  eveiything  went 
wrong.  Then  my  poor  Sillette  (Qod  have  mercy  upon 
her !)  gradually  lost  her  spirits,  and  let  her  hands  drop 
down,  or  sat  with  them  fwded,  instead  of  working  away 
when  work  was  much  needed — especially  as  oor  boy 
William  was  then  born,  and  required  to  be  taken  care  clt. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  her  of  it,  both  kindly  and 
crossly.  I  used  often  to  say  to  her — *  If  children  are  left 
to  scream  at  night,  the  old'  people  in  the  grave 
awake.'  It  did  no  good :  she  let  him  scream  on, 
and  only  wrapped  hertdf  up  the  more  in  the  bed-ck>thes. 
So  the  child  dwmdled  day  by  day,  tUl  it  was  pitiAxl  to 
see  him.  One  night,  when  I  was  half  adeep  mysdf,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  humming  sound,  and  when  I  was  tho- 
roughly aroused,  I  found  sure  enough  that  it  was  no 
dresmi.  I  sat  up  and  listened  again,  and  it  was  the  hum. 
ming  of  a  sphining-wheel.  juid  when  I  put  out  my 
head  through  the  b^-curtains,  there,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  sat  the  grandmother 
who  had  been  under  the  sod  for  seven  years.  And  she 
span  on  and  on,  rocking  the  child  upon  her  knees  the 
while.  Can  there  be  any  good  fortune  for  that  poor 
child,  who  was  made  over  by  his  own  mother  to  the  nxan- 
ing  of  the  dead  P  He  who  has  been  toadied  by  the  dead 
is  doomed  to  misfortune!  There  is  no  blessing  upon 
him.  Something  death-like  clings  to  him :  no  iLotks,  no 
crops  prosper  under  his  care— the  hearts  of  all  those  he 
loves  turn  away  from  him.  And  so  it  is  with  our  poor 
William ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  is  called 
'  Hooming  Child.'"  *<  Did  you  ever  see  the  spinning 
vintor  after  that  P"  inquired  I.  /'I  took  good  care  not 
to  do  so,"  replied  he.  *'  Why,  every  child  knows  that  he 
who  sees  one  of  the  dead  return  a  second  time  may  as 
well  get  his  own  shroud  ready.  But  I  heard  the  spin- 
ning-wheel go  round — ^who  can  say  how  often  P  How- 
enrer,  the  diild  throve  afterwards ;  and,  strafage  to  say, 
beseemed  to  turn  away  fnm  his  mother  entirely,  and 
attached  himself  to  M  Marion,  the  stable-woman." 


Consitpaium,  its  Theory  and  Cure;  embracing 
ths  Physiology  of  Digestion,  and  the  iiyuries 
inJUetod  by  the  employment  of  Purgatives.  By 
Jomr  Bm,  M.D.  London :  Piper  and  Co. 
— Bmeeopa^  tind  Us  Principles  Expkfihed, 


By  Jomr  Epps,  M.D.    London:  'W.  Ml. 
Piper.— I^  Rejected  Cases:  with  a  Letter  io 
Thomas  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Seimdifs 
Character  of  Homoeopathy.    By  Jomr  Epm» 
M.D.   London:  Sherwood  and  Co.— J^nZppijf, 
and  some  Nervous  Affections,  its  Preevrson: 
being  Twenty-two   Cases  suoeessfM/  tredtd. 
By  John  Epps,  M.D.    London :  Sherwood.— 
Affections  of  Wimen.     By  J.  Em,  ¥.D. 
London:  Piper  and  Co.— Pra<j*kw/  OkssnM- 
tions  on  HeaUh  and  Long  Life.  By  Mn.  Jomr 
Epps.    London:  Piper. 
There  are  some  books  which  have  succeeded  to 
the  privilege  Cowper  assigned  to  the  newspaper 
— "which  not  e  en  critics  criticise."     These 
are  of  them.     Dr.  Epps  was  once  designated 
by  the   'Times/ — ^Physician-in-General  to  the 
British  Constitution.    In  that  capacity,  we  never 
knew  him  to  give  tmsoand  advice :  qualified,  ire 
flatter  ourselves,  to  judge  of  his  political  pw 
scriptions,  we  pronoimce  him  a  most  sage  and 
skilful  medicine-man — ^radical  in  his  niBaaures, 
and  judicious  in  their  administration.    But  u  a 
professor  in  a  particular  school  of  the  healing 
art,  and  exponent  of  a  science  of  which  vre  can 
pretend    to  no    special    knowledge,  we  mtist 
decline,  in  all  modesty,  to  criticise  his  volumin- 
ous productions ;  we  can  only  describe  them. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  the  above  Hst,  has 
a  value  apart  from  its  exposition  of  a  partictflar 
method  of  treatment  for  a  particulw  form  of 
disease.     If,  indeed, — as,  personally,  we  liave 
littie  doubt, — it  be  possible  to  counteract  tiie 
trying  disorder  for  which  doctors  used  to^urge 
us   with    jalap,    and   would    still  hortSy  ns 
by  the  exnibition  of  bolus  and  black-drauglit, 
either  by   simple  hygienic  means,  or  ly  ad- 
ministering a  tasteless  globule,  who  would  not 
say  "  Eureka !"  and  offer  a  cock  to  iSsculapius— 
No !   to  Hahnemann.     But  Dr.  Epps,  at  ai^ 
rate,  gives  us  here  a  large  volume  of  plates  and 
letter-press — exhibiting,  with  admirable  distinct- 
ness, the  whole  digestive  organism ;  the  miea  by 
whose  observance  it  may  be   kept  in  healtii; 
the  symptoms  and  consequences  of  derange- 
ment ;  and  the  physiological  principles  of  cuie. 
The  exposition  is  greatiy  assisted  by  tiie  repro- 
duction of  Dr.  Beaumont's  curious,  and  almort 
forgotten,  story  of  Alexis  St.  Martin :  throngii 
an  aperture  in  whoso  stomach  and  diaphragm 
the  process  of  digestion  was  distinctiy  observaMe 
through  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  smaller  volume — "  HomxBopafhy  and  ite 
Principles  Explained  " — ^is  a  capitid  specimen  a 
scientific  controversy;  cogent,  digmfied,  and 
lively.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  letter  to 
Mr.  wakley,  with  the  addition  that  it  is  pungent 
as  well  as  cogent. 

The  record  of  epileptic  cases  is  ■  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  it  has  ever  been  our  ftrtune  to 
come  across.  Did  not  the  foots  appear  so  well 
attested  as  to  render  escape  -from  the  ai|;uincDj 
impossible  to  a  non-professional  auditor,  we  fih<niw 
compare  ihem  witii  the  miracnlotts^di^wasstfto 
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^'e?il  spirits  in  which  ChriBtendom  so  long 
bdiered,  and  still  commemorates. 

Least  in  size,  bat  by  no  means  least  in  geoeral 
utility  or  laudable  literary  charaGteristics,  is  the 
-woik  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Epps.  It  is  a  treatise  which 
no  intelligent  mother,  nurse,  or  teacher, — 
whether  the  family  doctor  be  allopath  or 
iiomiOBQpath, — ^need  fear  to  read,*  or  can  read 
without  a  sense  of  obligation.  It  proceeds,  for 
ibe  most  part,  on  simiple  physiological  prin- 
eiples — ^but  we  find  interpolated  a  defence  of 
homoeopai^y  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
baye  seen  surpassed  for  condensed  simplicity 
and  force : — 

HomoBopatby  presents  wnence,  order,  fltneas,  without 
fofnoB  of  destroction  and  of  death.  It  economises  life, 
neyer  trifles  with  it ;  it  gives  to  nature  every  chanee  to 
cany  on  her  operations,  and  directs  her  according  as  she 
makes  demand  for  help,  which  she  does  by  means  of  what 
are  called  ^mp^om*.  Homooopathy  adopts  no  means  to 
^xkauit  the  system ;  the  leach,  the  lancet,  the  blister,  et 
hocgemu  omme,  distressing  to  the  disordered  condition 
of  being,  in  which  man  is  so  frequently  phiced,  it  utterly 
tepndiates;  it  allows  of  a  noorishing  thoogh  not  of  a 
ttimnt^Uinffdlei;  restr^ning  only  as  reason  d^tates — ^vis.. 
In  cases  of  fever,  &e^  or  where  the  stomach  refects  food, 
«ttd  dearly  has  not  the  power  to  digest  it ;  in  which  case 
it  caanot.be  other  than  injnrioas. 


The  Pradieal  Stenographer  and  Expedite  Long- 
hand Writer.    By  Datid  Hjjcmoitd.    London  : 
F^urtridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
Foil  iliose  shorthand  writers  who  have  acquired 
their  art  in  the  once  popular  school  of  Taylor, 
this  ti;^tise  will  be  found  invaluable ;  while  it 
contains  many  suggestions  for  simplefying  re- 
porting, ndiich  may  be  engrafted  upon  any  other 
syBtem.    The  expedition  of  his  method  we  can 
<mly  take  upon  the  author's  assurance ;  but  its 
perspicuity  and  harmony  are  evident  recommen- 
dalaons.    The  arbitrary  characters,  for  instance, 
although  Mr.  Hammond  deprecates  ridicule  upon 
tiiem,  ^pear  to  us  the  most  systematic  and  intel- 
ligible we  have  ever  seen.    Great  legibility  is 
jffomoted  by  an  excellent  series  of  contractions 
fat  every  prefix  and  affix  in  the  language — 
many  syllables  which  one  scarcely  records  as 
pr^K>sition8  and  terminations — (such  as  counter 
— ,  — fluent,    gener — ,    — thropy,    — thesis) 
having  an  unnustakeable  one-stroke  represen- 
tative.   An  original  feature  is  the  connexion  of 
initial  vowels,  and  a  law  for  the  suppression  or 
addition  of  final  ones.    The  plan  of  lengthening 
the  consonant  after  a  medial  vowel  and  oth^ 
ideas  of  Mr.  Hammond's  method,  we   have 
seen  in  Bell's  system  in  the  ''  Popular  Educator.'' 
But  Mr.  Hammond  may  justly  claim  them,  as 
they  are  logically  deduced  finom  the  principles 
of  his  sdieme,  and  every  step  is  ''consequent 
upon  something  learned."    Indeed,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  pliUL  is  its  oneness,  upon  elaborating 
^vhich  the  author  has  expended  much  labour. 
The  ei^edite  longhand  is  such  as  will  glide 
easUy  ii^  the  first  system ;  and  the  latter  may 


be  contracted  by  degrees  into  the  advanced 
method,  w)iich  again  may  be  intensified  in 
brevity  by  law.  Mr.  Hammond  has  justified 
the  claim  of  shorthand,  made  in  its  behalf  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Jamee  Thomson.  Edited 
by  BoBnx  Bkll.  Vol.  II.  London :  J.  Parker 
and  Son.  1855. 
As  this  edition  of  the  English  Poets  advances 
in  progress,  it  would  appear  that  tiieir  editor 
redouUes  his  zeal  and  his  diligence.  The 
patience  and  research,  and  the  time,  which 
must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  production 
of  this  copy  of  the  ''Seasons"  would  have  sufficed 
some  of  our  modam  fictionists  for  tiie  creation  of 
a  two  volume  novel.  The  introduction  contains 
the  best  history  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  work 
to  which  Thomson  owes  his  fame ;  and,  though 
very  brief,  pronounces  a  just  and  st^mly  impartial 
critunsm  on  the  poem.  With  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  "  endless  changes"  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  "  Seasons  "  by  their  author  in  the  editions 
which  appeared  during  his  life — "  changes  which 
reveal  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  progress  of 
revision,  and  display  more  satis&ctorily  than  can 
be  done  by  any.  critical  analysis  the  means  by 
which  Thomson  worked  out  his  results,"  Mr. 
Bell  has  collated  the  first  edition  of  "  Stunmer  " 
with  the  last,  upon  which  he  has  founded  his 
text — exhibiting  the  variances  between  the  two 
editions  in  the  notes,  which  sapply  a  complete 
survey  of  all  tiie  alterations,  ijrom  the  most 
extensive  to  the  most  nunute.  These  alterations 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  to  the  literary 
reader  will  afford  matter  of  interesting  specula- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  they  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  text,  and  may  be  passed  over  without 
inconvenience.  In  the  Supplemental  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  the  Poem  to 
the  Memory  of  Congreve,  ascribed  to  Thomson, 
and  some  details  worth  knowing  of  his  life  and 
labours. 


A  Pastor's  Sketches,  ^e.  By  J.  S.  Sfekoeb, 
B.D.  yfitk  an  Introduction  by  J.  A.  Jakes, 
London :  Hamilton  and  Adams.  1855. 
Wb  have  here  an '  extraordinary  book,  such  a 
work  as  few  men  in  England  have  ever  written, 
and  none  as  yet  has  ever  thought  of  printing. 
If  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  were  to  record  aini 
then  to  publish  the  details  of  the  confessional, 
withholding  only  the  names  of  his  penitents, 
he  would  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ame- 
rican parson  has  done.  In  saying  thus  much 
we  are  not  asserting  tiiat  there  has  been  any 
criminal  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
^ncer;  still,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
members  ■  of  his  flock  who  recognise  themselves 
in  the  subjects  of  his  roli^ous  sketches,  have 
any  pleasorem  the  recognition,  and  have  not  a 


ittst  graund  of  oompfadnt  agcdml  Ism  Ibr  a 
Drea(di*-*-ofil7  partial  l^ongh  it  be— of  a  oqd- 
fideace  whieh  they  must  hxve  soppoced  saend. 
We  have  no  czitieism  to  dkat  as  to  the  ecntents 
or  the  tendency  of  th«e  remarkable  sketcbea : 
we  cannot  endorse  the  writer's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  &pni ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  stating  here  why  we  think  them  degrading, 
MtoIous,  and  unsciiptaral.  We  miit  leore  that 
matter  to  the  reader's  own  judgment — promiaLng 
him  in  the  perosal  of  this  bodk  at  least  the  most 
enrionis,  if  not  the  most  alazsiiog  aorelty  that 
has  appeared  in  the  leligioos  world. 


Tks  Libntry  of  Bikkmd  LHm^Ume,     Yd.  II. 

London:  W.  Fretmaa.  1866. 
Thxkb  ean  be  but  one  opinion  with  regxtd  to 
this  serial,  whieh  has  bow  readied  the  dbase  of 
its  seeond  yohmie.  The  editor  has  ezoeeded 
the  promise  made  to  his  readers  at  the  evteet, 
and  has  prodnoed  a  oouple  of  handsome  Yohmies, 
pomhwienMe  at  a  price  which  places  them 
wii&ia  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  jet  of  9l  hi^ 
literary  cfaaraeter,  and,  more  tium  any  similBr 
work,  practically  nsefol  to  the  B^idioal  stidrat. 
They  should  fom  a  part  of  crrery  domestic 
lihmcy;  theyoaanot&il  to  be  read  with  interest 
hy  the  yovng;  and  both  Toung  and  old  may 
derire  a  fhnd  of  solid  ana  us^td  infonnatjon 
from  their  pages. 


Poetiod  Works  of  Omjj^ty  Ohmio&r  Edited  by 
Gbob6s  Bsll.  YoL  IY.  London:  Parker. 
1656. 
This  volume  of  Chaucer  oontaine  the  last  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  cmd  a  portieiL  of  the  miaor 
peems,  which  are  now  edited  for  tiie  first  time. 
The  introductory  essay  on  "  The  Courts  of  Lore," 
is  a  most  ingeniouB  and  amusing  oompositaoin, 
throwing  much  light  on  that  odd  sort  of  juris- 
dietion  which  ^ae  can  hardly  look  upon  as  a 
serious  thing,  and  which  availed  to  settle  diffi- 
cult questions  between  knights  and  their  inamo- 
ratas in  the  chivalrous  ages.  These  courts  un- 
dertook to  decide  on  sueh  affidrs  as  the  ri^t  to 
a  promised  kiss,  and  they  had  the  power  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  and  hear  evidence,  and  their 
verdict  was  without  appeal.  Some  curions 
questions  are  cited  by  the  edit(Hr,  and  some  of 
&e  decisions  are  given,  which  ^ow  that  &e 
lady  judgeewese  expert  casuists  and  good  at 
the  splittiiig  of  hairs. 


The  SodiMi  Psalm  Tme  Botk.    Ediidrai^g^: 

PatonandBitehK.  1656. 
The  lover  of  sacred  music  will  find  in  tibis  eol- 
leotion  the  cluucest  of  those  simple  and  mir|e8tic 
measures  which  he  hears  from  time  to  time  re- 
sounding through  the  vaulted  eadeB  of  Bnglish 
cathedrals,  and  which  are  the  staple  of  the  z&- 


lipow  mnae  of  te>tlaiid.    In  tiits  edSoitb 
harmonies  are  anaaged  on  a  fVaojiA  pka,  iri&a 
view  to  prartical  ua^fahaLess  ntAm  thn  mktlak 
dismay;  the  tniMa  as  hero  wnitni  ioimsrod 
easily  sii^gaUe,  snd  thatie  the  gnat  paint  ma 
book  intoided  far  general  me.    H  the  nrancaa 
find  hue  a  nvmber  of  so-called  mdodio,  idoih 
no  kind  of  adaptotiosi  would  nndar  tdenUe, 
and  which  ought  to  be  samsmfly  ^jactDitei 
all  plaees  of  wetship,  h»  mMst  aot  tt»d^ 
editor,  who  had  no  dutce  iMit  to  ianitiheln, 
and  who  in  some  instanses  aeams  to  faaveabtdl 
as  £ur  as  possible  their  nanaense  andvulgmty. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  collection  is  the  hot  ve 
haTS  seem— 4ias  the  greatest  Bunber  of  define 
old  melodieB^^is  printed  on  dmnble  paper  in  n 
exquisitely  elear  type— and  has  a  pm.  hauA 
binding,  that  will,  with  fail  play,  last  a  gesen- 
tion. 


MlfiCSfiUJCBOUS. 
BrmMes  and  Bof  Lemm^  by  Blui!eySb- 
berd.     (London:  Longmans.     1855.)  Mr.Hib- 
berd  iu  this  volume  triads  too  much  in  the  fiMt- 
st^  of  Thomas  Milkr,  and  thus  loses  the  dn 
of  originality.    His  observation  is  net  so  keen 
as  Miller^  8,  nor  are  his  powers  of  descrqrtion  so 
well  adapted  to  the  task  he  has  chosen ;  but  he 
has  made  a  pleasant  and  readable  book,  nsro- 
theless.    He  needs  wanung  against  the  w  of 
stereotyped  sentiments  and  £onns  of  espoDon 
and  the  maohinCTy  of  penny-a«lining;  is  wod- 
ing,  in  fkct,  in  brevity  and  terseness.  As  a  gside 
to  ^  green  lanes,  hedges,  and  way-sides,  fte 
young  student  of  nature  will  find  this  idnae 
useful — ^though  it  is  swelled  oKt  by  the  insate 
of  ps^iers  ftragn  to  its  tlfle-page  and  its  ostendde 
purpose. — The  Basis  of  F¥muh  Orammatr-^ 
ike  Basts  of  Greek   Grammar,  by  Br.  Bed&ri. 
(London:   Webb,  Millington    and  Co.)  «s  & 
oouple  of  useM  little  mmnnals  fur  theaserf 
schools,  well  adaptedtoimpart  to  the  junior  dsoes 
the  first  dements  of  those  seroral  languap8.-r 
Fraser's  Magaxms  fot  May,  is  a  moce  tta 
usually  exoellent  mmiher.     It  opens  witii « 
temperate  article  on  the  Begimental  DjsIuBj 
in  which  the  whole  matter  is  fiuziy  renswsd 
and  some  rearms  advooated  which  have  b«n 
long  a   desideratum.     A    brilliant  sensir  ^ 
Kingsley's  ''Westward  Ho"  Mlfym.     "ftri* 
winkles  in  the  Pound"  is  a  smart  article  oa^ 
salt  and  fre^water  tribes  impideoned  in  ]riiS' 
rimns.       '' Hinchhrodc "     proceeds    omtiliy 
with  touches  pleasant  and  pa&etsc,  and  a^^is?*^ 
at  a  clerieal scoundrel,  who  is  to  bethev3bas<^ 
the  piece.    ArattUng,  seifmperinffsortof  pip^ 
on  Paris  in  Little,  written  by  a  Xankee,  coatf 
ini^ropQB,  and  tells  some  queer  stxsiaa  m^ai^  o^ 
hand  vmn;    and  the  MagnaineclssBiin^^ 
stmging  r^snm^  of  the  jR^ort  of  the  BehaBd^sI 
Committee.— 2^   AposUs  Btml,  is  a  rq^ 
from  the  seeond  volume  of  the  Libnry  ef  Siwtl 
Liteistttre  (Freonan)  of  a  hsognip^      *"'" 
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iritii  rmmtMB  abil{fy,  attd,  oaneaderiBg  the 
BOaat  matcnrials  available,  with  remarkable  com- 


BOOSia  BISOEIVBD. 

A  Gmde  io  ^  KiwwiUige  cfU^r  deiigned  for  the 
TJie  of  Schools.  By  B.  J*  Muin,  M.D^  &.  London: 
Jarrdld  and  Sons.    1866. 

29»  CM&  of  JskrmuMn,  By  G.  P.  K.  James. 
LoBdon:  ThomMBodgaon.    1855. 

2b£oMaMlto  JirZovMl.  By  the  Author  of  ^  IVo 
heen  ThinkiBg.''  London :  Simpkin,  MarshtU,  and  Ca 
1855. 

BeaMee;  or,  the  Unknown  Relatives,  By  Catherine 
ftndur.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.    1855. 

JBnaian^i  Wane  and  England  a  Bane,  London :  W. 
«&d  F.  O.  Cash.    1856. 

Ktasimek^e  ^kmd,  FlEfft  lU.  London :  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

KUtory  of  the  Chartist  Movement.  Part  TI.  By  B. 
CL  Chunmag^.    London:  Holyoake.    1855. 

Letter  on  the  CondiUon  and  Proepects  ofihe  Society 
cf  AjtHquaries,  By  Bey.  H.  Christmas.  London :  Par- 
ing and  Oakey.    1855. 

Notei  on  Nurses;  addraswd  to  English  Ladies.  Lon* 
dont  Bailtoe.    1855. 


T%e  Mrron  cf  S^ld^s  an  Snay.     By  IK  M. 

BTOM.    London :  ILOl,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1854. 

First  S^Ms  towards  cm  Umtersal  ^firiem  ofJkmmmL 
Cknnage,    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1855. 

The  Army  of  the  JW«re,  MitUary  and  Indnstrial,  By 
G.  D.  Snow.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1865. 

Mental  Sstereises  of  a  Working  Man,  By  D. 
McBnrme.    London :  T.  C.  Newhy.    1854. 

Strictwres  on  "  Prayer  and  the  War,**  By  J.  Lqj- 
gins.    London:  W.  and  P.  G.  Cash.    1855. 

The  Illustrated  London  Magazine  fbr  May.  London : 
Ward  and  Lock. 

The  History  of  the  lAfe  of  Thomas  Slwood.  Man- 
chester: Harrison  and  Son.  London:  W.  and  P.  G. 
Cash.    1855. 

The  Monarchy  of  France.  By  W.  Tooke,  F.B.S. 
London:  Sampson  Low. 

The  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  interpaged  with  the 
remsed  Liturgy  of  1689.    London  :  Bagster. 

The  Modem  Scottish  MinstreL  By  C.  Bogers,  LX.D» 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  JSistoty.  By  Dr.  Leonard 
Schmitz.    Edinourgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  Honeymoon,    London :  J.  Blackwood. 

Margaret  MaiUand.  (Parlour  LSbrary,)  London  r 
Hodson. 


LIFE  ASSXJRAKCE  COMPAinES. 


Sqiittr  and  "Lmw  Ltfe  AMuimiioe  Booiety.-At  an 
esElnioidiiiary  general  weting  of  the  pcqirietors  and  the 
aamnred,  held  at  the  Socie^'s  Office,  on  Friday,  the 
27th  April,  1855,  George  Lake  Bossell,  Esq.,  in  the 
cjhair,  a  report  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted,  from 
wliMi  -we  flOBtlBot  the  fbUewiag:^ 

"  The  DIreetoVi  htfremuch  sa^faetion  in  submitting 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  anured  a  statement  of  the 
reeoHs  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the 
qainqnennial  period,  ending  the  31st  December,  1854. 

^  On  that  day  the  gross  assets  of  the  Society  amounted 
to  ]<(6,609(.  I9SL  8d.;  the  proprietors'  capital  to 
5499881-68.  8d.;  didms  aoeroed  but  not  piud,  and  other 
Muns  doe  from  the  Society,*to  4,828/.  8s.  4d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  107,203iL  4s.  8d.  as  the  excess  of  assets  over 
tbe  amount  of  the  proprietors*  capital  and  other  im- 
mediate charges. 

**  The  sum  assured  by  986  polides  then  in  force  was 
9*l,4iOl,  yielding  in  annual  premiums  29,614/.  7s.  7d. 
T3ie  total  number  of  policies  effected  from  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  Society  was  1,388,  the  amount  as- 
sitred  I,298,400i!.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  claims 
dtirfttg  that  time  was  33,257/.  16s.  lOd.  (reduced  to 
as^^ert  IBs.  lOd.  by  aflsanmces  effected  with  other 
Ooomoie^) 

^  Oat  of  the  gross  surplus  of  107,203/.  4s.  8d.  the 
l>frectors,  under  the  advice  of  the  Actuary,  a  summary 
oF^vbose  calctdations  has  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
is  warn  laid  upon  table,  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
8I46I4/.  12s.  7d.  be  the  reserve  set  apart  to  provide 
ior  tiie  future  liabilities  of  the  Society,  {eaving  the  sum 
of*25,588iL  12s.  Id.,  net  profits  to  be  divided  between 
tlie  assured  and  the  proprietors  in  the  manner  and  in 
tbe  proportions  provided  by  tbe  deed  of  settlement 

'Ant  dividend  proposed  to  be  paid  durinc  the  cur« 
rent  period  of  five  years  wiH  be  5s.  6d.  per  raare,  clear 
of  inoome-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  5id.  per  cent  clear 
oC  income-tax  upon  the  amount  originally  paid  up, 
Tli«  actual  proms  made  by  the  proprietors,  including 
«i«»  dividends  received  during  Uie  past  fctfi  years,  have 
liiiPB  mt  liM  rate  of  6§  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
^■jpatal  originally  paid  up,  and  tius  rate  is  continually 
inucYeasiog  with  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the 
£k>eiety. 

^*  A  oommunication  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  holder 
otf   «ftdi  participating  policy  of  the  share  of  profits  to 


which  such  policy  is  entitied:  to  be  received,  at  hia 
(^tion,  either  by  way  of  a  reversionary  bonus  to  bo 
added  to  the  sum  assured;  or  of  an  immediate  cash 
payment;  or  bv  a  reduction  of  future  premiums  durisg 
the  period  of  the  next  five  years. 

*'  The  amount  of  the  bonus  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  and  amountof  thepremiums  paid,thetimeat  which 
tiie  policy  was  effected,  and  the  age  of  the  life  assuved; 

'*  The  receipts  in  the  nature  of  income  for  the  current 
year  ma^  be  expected  to  exceed  40,000/.,  and  this 
amount  is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  At 
tiie  last  qninquenmal  division  it  was  about  20,000/. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Deed  'of 
Settiement,  a  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, empowering  the  Directors  to  pay  a  current  bonus 
of  1/.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  assured  in 
respect  of  each  policy  entitled  to  participation,  which 
may  fall  in  by  death  previous  to  the  next  period  of 
division,  whether  such  policy  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  present  division,  or  not :  if  entitled  so  to  partici- 
pate, such  current  bonus  will  be  calculated  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year;  if  not  so  entitied, 
from  the  time  at  which  the  policy  may  have  been  effected. 

**  The  Directors  trust  that  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  divisions  will  operate  to 
extend  the  connexioa,  and  inciease  the  business  of  the 
Society,  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  the  eminent 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  operations." 

8tar  Idfe  Assorazioe  Society.— .The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Beport  presented  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  aborve  Coaipany* 

**  In  the  past  year  989  proposals  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Directors,  amounting  to  328,749/1  Of  these,  252 
have  either  been  declined  by  the  Board  or  not  carried 
through  by  the  parties  proposing,  the  sums  amounting 
to  81,065/.  The  number  of  proposals  in  course  of  nego- 
tiation at  the  end  of  the  year  was  93,  for  the  sam  of 
39,150/.  Of  the  989  proposals,  644  resulted  in  polides 
for  the  sum  of  208,534/.,  yielding  premiums  amounting 
to  7,025f.  158.  7d.  The  total  income  fbr  the  year  is 
neatly  50,000/.— an  amount  which,  in  eleven  years,  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  establishment  of  a  similar 


"T^e  bonus  which  the  Directors  declared  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  to  policy-holders  entitied  to  parti- 
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ciptfce,  lU8  given  rery  general  satisfketioo,  haying  been 
found  feo  be,  when  compared  Mrith  other  respectable 
companies,  fallj  equal  in  value  to  that  which  thej  have 
given.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  profits,  as  arranged  by  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, lAras  2,809. 

**  The  amount  paid  npon  the  death  (dnring  the  past 
year)  of  45  persons,  insured  under  52  policies,  has  been 
16,348/.  16s.  4d.,  including  additions  to  the  sum  as- 
sured as  bonus  of  576iL  Os.  4d.  This  result  is  roost  satis- 
factory, the  deaths  being  31*42  per  cent,  less  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

**By  the  late  fearful  epidemic,  the  StarYiaM  suffered 
very  ughUy,  three  persons  only  having  died  of  cholera, 
who  were  assured  for  the  total  amount  of  300/. 

^  The  Directors  are  happy  to  add  that,  whilst  the 
present  state  of  the  countiy  is  not  one  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  the  business  of  the  Society  does  not 
at  this  time  appear  to  be  affected  by  iL  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  applications  which  have  been 
received  from  the  first  day  of  January  last,  being  a 
greater  number  than  that  of  any  corresponding  period 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society;  the  nnmber  beiog 
220,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  64,800/^** 

Boottiah  Froyident  Institution.— At  the  seventeenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Booms,  Edinburgh,  on 
fist  February,  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  ^e  senior  Director, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Keil  Colquhoun  Campbell,  Advocate, 
laid  on  the  table  the  Report  by  the  Directors,  which 
showed  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution, 
7,184  policies  had  been  issued,  assuring  3,139,416/,  In 
the  last  year  the  number  of  new  policies  was  577,  assuring 
258,595/.  The  amount  of  new  bnsinets  is  thns  some- 
what lees  thaa  in  the  previous  year,  the  diminution 
having  arisen  entirely  in  the  last  few  months,  and  being 
easily  traceable  to  commercial  depression  following 
upon  high  prices  and  increased  taxation.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued: — **I  have  said  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  trial,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
in  the  existence  of  war  and  pestilence,  of  which  last  a 
third  visitation  has  passed  over  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  amount  of  our  losses  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  It  happens  that  I  am  able  to 
compare  the  mortality,  in  the  year  of  the  first  attack 
of  epidemic  cholera,  m  a  very  flourishing  Office,  then 
in  nearly  the  same  sta^re  of  its  existence  as  we  now  are; 
and  I  find  that  the  Scottish  Widotes'  Fund,  in  their  pub- 
lished report  to  the  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting, 
lield  in  January,  1833,  stated  that  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
vious year — ^which,  though  heavier  than  they  had  yet  been, 
were  yet  stated  to  be  considerably  within  the  estimated 
limits  of  mortality  provided  for  by  the  Society's  calcula- 
tions— amounted  to  31,550/.  I  find  further,  that  though 
we  are  yet  a  year  or  more  younger,  the  amount  we 
had  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  about 
double  theirs  at  that  time,  and  the  number  of  policies 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  And  when  I  mention 
the  fact,  that  our  claims  in  the  past  year  have  been 
under  28,000/.,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
one  not  only  interesting,  as  indicating  perhaps  a  di- 
minished malignity  in  the  epidemic  referred  to,  but 
eminently  assuring  to  us  as  members  of  this  institution." 

The  Report,  with  the  relative  states,  and  the  RoTOrt  by 
the  Auditors,  having  been  read,  Charles  Henry  Forbes, 
Eeo.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  car- 
ried; and  the  usual  business  having  been  transacted, 
the  meeting  separated,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


Metropolitan  Countiea  and  Oeneral  Uf e  Aaauranoe 
Society. — At  the  annual  geceral  meeting  of  \Jbk  So- 


ciety, held  at  the  offices,  Na  27,  Regent-stieet,  Waterloo, 
place.  Henry  Peter  Fuller,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  F.  Camronx,  the  Mana^r,  read  a  Report,  of 
which  the  business  items  are  as  foUoirs:— 

'*  The  Directors  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  to 
the  members  of  the  society  a  steady  progress  daring  tbe 
last  year^they  having  issued  in  this  year  a  larger  num- 
ber of  policies,  assuring  a  larger  sum  than  the  year  lait 
preceding;  the  number  of  policies  issued  being  SOS, 
assuring  109,150/.,  and  producing  an  annual  income  of 
3,603/.  Os.  5d.  The  claims  paid  daring  tbe  year  hare 
amounted  to  2,655/^  18s.;  being  1,038/.  Il8.6d.  less  than 
during  the  last  year.  The  income  of  tbe  society  is  now 
17,037/.  Is.  8d.,  after  deducting  all  lapsed  policies.** 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wool- 
house,  the  Actuary : — 

*'  The  balance  of  31,033/.  17s.  2d.,  after  dedactiog 
24,209/.  Os.  2d.,  in  addition  to  587/.  28.  to  be  written  off 
the  amount  of  preliminary  expenses,  leaves  the  somof 
6,237/.  15s.,  which  will  enable  the  Directors  to  dedare. 
upon  policies  effected  with  profits,  a  bonus  averaging  33 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  payable  at 
death,  or  to  reduce  the  annual  premium  for  the  next  fire 
years  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  per  annum,  according 
to  the  number  of  annual  premiums  previously  paid,  and 
to  appropriate  to  the  shareholders  a  bonus  of  7}  per 
cent,  on  their  paid-up  capital." 

The  Chairman  moved  the  reception  andadoatkmof 
the  Report  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Streeten,  and  carried  unanimously. 

'Westminater  and  Oeneral  Ijlfa  Aaanraaoe  law* 
dation.— The  following  Report  and  bahmce-^heetfortbe 
year  endine  30th  December,  1854,  was  read  at  a  gencnl 
meeting  or  the  shareholders  and  assured  of  the  abore 
Society  on  the  20ih  April:— 

**  The  Directors,  in  presenting  tbe  accounts  for 
the  past  year,  have  but  few  observations  to  mike, 
and  those  bear  chiefly  on  the  advantages  the  Aaoeiau» 
has  derived  from  a  perseverance  in  the  measaresadaf)l«i 
by  the  Board  to  extend  the  business  of  tbe  locietj 
through  agents. 

**  In  the  Report  laid  before  this  meeting  in  f^n«T« 
1854,  the  Directors,  after  stating  the  result  of  their 
efforts  for  tbe  past  year,  and  coi^ratulattng  the  BHa* 
hers  thereon,  expressed  an  opinion  that  cnergeDc  po^ 
severance  in  the  same  course  would  be  prodoctitt  of 
much  advantage:  this  opinion  has  been  fully  coofinM^ 
by  the  results  of  the  year's  transactions. 

**  It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  that  the  number  (^ 
new  policies  exceeded  by  fifty-three,  and  the  tiam 
assured  by  16,731/.  the  business  of  any  previous  >tir. 
The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  ^ 
the  business  of  1854  shows  an  increase  of  sixty-one  in 
number  of  new  policies,  and  of  18,456/.  in  tlM  »• 
assured  over  the  year  1853;  the  numbers  and  $0000 
being  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  policies,  ^fW- 
ing  90,450/1 

**  They  have  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  asMtt* 
the  Association  haVe  increased  upwards  of  10,OOOL>> 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  present  annnai  inooae  si- 
ceeds  22,000^  and  tbe  assets  105,000£. 

**  The  losses  for  the  year  have  been  heavy,  tbosp 
the  claims  have  not  been  nnmeroos;  most  of  tbe  Hrw 
which  have  failed  having  been  assored  for  sams  mocli 
above  the  average  amount 

•*  The  usual  care  and  economy  kave  been  exftm 
by  the  Directors  in  the  management  of  the  AssodatioB; 
and  though  the  accounts  show  an  increase  under  tb* 
charges  on  that  head,  such  increase  will,  oninvesUgaoo^ 
be  fouud  to  be  chiefly  in  those  items  referring  to  tbe 
measures  for  extending  the  efficiency  of  the  $g^V 
appointments,  and  which  have  this  year  been  so  ^ 
vantageonsly  called  into  operation. 
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THE   CLAIMS    OF   ENGLISH. 


We  shall  find  it  very  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  something  in  the  circnmstances  of 
this    time,    which  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
natural   affection  of  Englishmen   to   England. 
The  political  and  military  honour  of  this  nation 
lias  been  deliberately  set  at  stake  in  a  difficult 
and  extensive  war.    All  of  us,  who  are  watching 
the  event  with  such  impatient  anxiety,  feel  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  value  of  that  measure  of 
dignity  and  importance,  which  every  one  may 
claim,  as  his  share  in  the  common  stock.     "We 
have  been  brought  on,  from  proudly  reflecting 
upon  the  triumphs  of  English  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  times  past,  to  look  for  a  new  exhibition  of 
those  qualities  in  the  present  struggle ;  and  we 
must  own  that,  if  they  now  fail  to  make  good 
their  appearance,  we  shall  have  serious  cause  to 
regard  the  future  with  hesitation  and  fear.     It 
is  impossible  but  that  we  should  hold  the  name 
we  bear  most  dear,  when  its  worth  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  trial,  and  when  it  has  already  been 
subjected  to  the  questionable  remarks  of  rival 
and  unfriendly  people.    And  whatever  we  can 
do  for  the  reputation  of  our  native  country,  will 
be  done  more  vigorously  and  with  a  better  cheer, 
if  we  seek  to  sustain  our  affection  for  her,  by  a 
well-founded  appreciation  of  all  her  merits.    It 
is  quite  as  true  of  a  community,  as  it  is  of  a 
single  person,  that  every  kind  of  excellence  re- 
quires, for  its  support,  the  security  of  a  just  and 
candid  self-respect;  conscious  of  a  past,  which 
has  deserved  well  of  the  time  that  succeeds  to  it. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  mnch 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 
A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast, 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  yon  of  yoar  rest. 
Good  actions  stiU  must  be  mafaitaiDed  with  good. 
As  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  most 
appropriate  encouragement,  for  the  contest  of 
this  daj,  should  be  drawn  from  the  recollection 
of  British  valour,  as  it  has  been  displayed  on 
fields  and  seas  of  glorious  bloodshed.  But  such 
a  ta^i    ho-wey^  seaponable  it   might  be,    is 


neither  congenial  to  our  own  disposition,  nor 
suited  to  our  habitual  pursuits.  We  must  re- 
commend it  to  others,  who  may  be  inspired  by 
the  same  patriotic  intention  of  vindicating  the 
renown  of  England,  and  who  are  inclined  to 
choose  for  their  chief  argument  that  excellence 
of  successful  prowess  in  War,  which  every 
race  that  ever  yet  inhabited  the  earth,  as 
well  the  most  insignificant  and  barbarous, 
as  the  most  polite  and  powerful,  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  as  a  title  to  the  esteem 
of  mankind.  In  a  time  of  peace,*  we  endea- 
voured to  analyse  that  sentiment,  and  to  sepa- 
rate what  there  is  in  it  truly  noble  and  admi- 
rable, from  what  is  attributable  to  mere  vulgar 
ferocity;  now  that  the  world  has  plunged  into 
war,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  wish  the  arms  of  our 
Sovereign  and  of  justice,  a  speedy  and  complete 
success ;  and,  having  supplied  our  willing  con- 
tributions to  aid  them,  whilst  we  applaud  the 
brave  and  mourn  for  those  who  fall,  to  commit 
the  incalculable  result  to  that  Providence,  than 
whom  "there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for 
us ;"  and  we  may  be  allowed,  without  the  im- 
putation of  being  indifferent  to  that  great  con- 
test, to  turn  for  relief  elsewhere,  and,  in  l^e 
study  of  English  literature,  to  indulge  the  love, 
and  exalt  the  serener  glory,  of  this  our  beloved 
land. 

Nor  will  it,  upon  more  consideration,  appear, 
that  the  subject  we  have  chosen  is  altogether 
apart  ftx)m  the  actual  interests  of  this  troubled 
time.  A  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  when 
he  proposed  the  usual  toast  of  **The  Army  and 
Navy,"  at  the  late  festive  anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  struck  tis  with  some  force. 
"There  was,"  he  thought,  "a  peculiar  con- 
nexion between  the  two  professions — ^literature 
and  arms ;  for  what  would  literature  be,  if  it 
had  not  a  native  land  for  its  cultivation  ?  and 
how  could  it  have  a  native  land,  without  the 


*  Essay  on  the  Fbetry  of  MarUal  Enthusiasm  hi 
"  Tait's  Magaaae,"  November,  1862.    . 
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protection  of  anne?  There  was,  besides,"  he 
added,  "  in  nations  a  great  tendency,  in  times 
of  lexi^gthened  peace,  to  lose  sight  of  tiie  moral 
and  manly  tone  in  literature,  until  it  was  again 
revived  by  war." 

We  find  more  than  one  important  troth  in* 
volved  here,  which  may  be  very  well  worth  the 
pains  of  distinctly  developing  them.    It  is  not 
a  mere  paradox,  that,  although  the  present  inte- 
rests of  the  literary  profession,  like  other  arts  of 
peace,  may  suffer  a  temporary  depression,  by 
the  absorption  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the 
surplus  income  of  the  nation,  in  military  under- 
takings, nevertheless,  the  ultimate  meet  of  a 
great  war,  nobly  conceived  and  gloriously  sus- 
tained, will  be  to    elevate  and  improve  the 
national  literature.    Sooner  or  later,  Miant  arma 
toga.    We  shall  be  released  fnm  the  burden  of 
constant  uneasiness,   whioK/^^racts  and  dis- 
turbs our  dail^  thoughts:  ahd,  wh'e^  the  last  in 
a  brilliant  series  of  gallaftt  achlfivementa  shall 
have  been  rewarded  with  its  d^e,  ovation^  the 
elastic  ^irit  of  the  age, .  whk;t^  ,has  already 
made  such    a   signal  advance  in^  every  way 
of  intellectual  pix)gress,    will   renew  its  for- 
ward mov<|m^  .adding  more  preci(»is  exam- 
ines to   the  iimmphs  of  science,    eloquence^ 
and  poetry,  in  the  literary  history  of  England. 
We  may  hope  for ,  the  most  unequivocal  ad- 
vantage in  that  department  of  our  literature — 
namely^  in  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  moat  in 
need  of  sack  a  reviving  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence.   It  has  been  observed,  that  a  season  of 
rich  and  rare  fertility,  in  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  has  usually  followed  immediately 
on  the  termination  el  an  important  conflict,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  pateiotism  was  ener- 
getically called  forth.    The  tremendous  struggle 
of  Greece,  and^  in  the  foremost  place,  of  Athens, 
to  preserve  its  existence  finom  the  overwhelming 
Asiatic  despotism,  was  no  sooner  decided,  than 
the  heroes  of  Salamis  created  the  tragic  drama, 
and  iBsohylus  led  on  a  numerous  band  of  poets 
to  the  lyric  theatre,  whose  genius  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  fecundi^,  than  for  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  its  productions.    In  modem 
times,  the  dty  republics  of  Italy  and  of  Qer- 
many  were  encouraged  to  use  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  Europe  in  tiie  strains  of  inspiration, 
by  their  successful  assertion  of  civic  freedom 
against  the  powerful  monarchies  and  feudalisms 
which  were  near  them;  and  the  most  florid,  al- 
though not  the  most  pure  and  genuine  development 
of  poetical  taloits  in  Southern  Europe,  probably 
owed  some  of  its  vitality  to  the  alert  and  active 
spirit  which  the    protracted    contests  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Hungary,   against    the 
Ottoman  invader,  had  tended  to  excite.   English 
literature,  besides  sharing  these  influences  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  responded  notably  to  ev^y 
serious  demand  upon  the  valour  of  Englishmen^ 
in   the    political   relations   of  this    kingdom. 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  eariiest  names  in  the 
list  of  properly  English  (aa  distinguudied  flram 


merely  AnglUh  or  Anglo-Saxon)  writers,  make 
their  appearance   in    the  age  of  deny  and 
Poictiers;  the  reign  of  "good  Queen  IBsbb," 
whose  subjects  dispersed  the  Armada  of  Spain 
and  of  P(^ry,  was  characteristically  adorned 
bf  Sidney  and  Spenser,,  and  was  rendered  im- 
mortid  ly  one  other,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
loveliest  of  human  minds;    who  was  accom- 
panied in  his  misdon  by  many  other  potent 
artists  in  the  regions  of  faaey  md  of  the  pas- 
sions; at  a  ktter  period,  "the  wits  sf  Qvieen 
Anne,"  saw  the  victories  of  Marlborough ;  and, 
almost  in  our  own  day,  the  triumphs  of  theBritiih 
arms,  from  the  Nile  to  Waterioo,  raised  the  hearts 
of  the  last  generation  of  our  coimtrymeD,  whose 
reputation,  in  the  way  of  i>oetic  genius,  the 
names  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  with  others 
scarcely  departed  from  amongst  us,  have  admi- 
rably maintained.    We  therefore  expect,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Bussian  war,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted and  concluded  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Britain,  no  less  than  a  revival  of  the  highest 
and  rarest  feiculty  in  the  literature  of  our  age. 

This  contemporary  appearance  of  Hterary  ex- 
cellence with   natiomu  pre-eminence   in  tiie 
worldy  may  be  explained  by  the  observation  we 
have  now  to  make,  and  which  is  the  groond 
upon  which  our  whole  theory  is  based— we 
mean,  the  necessarv  connection  of  our  fondness 
for  that  particular  language,  which  is  the  ligA 
and  the  privilege  of  our  particular  nationalitj, 
with  any  extraordinary  skill  and  felicity  in  fhe 
use  of  that  language*    No  artisan  was  ever  aHe 
to  employ  an  instrument  with  advantage,  nniess 
he  had  such  a  familiarity  with  it^  as  long  and 
affectionate  cohabitation  bestows.      The  rider 
loves  his  horse,  and  the  sailor  his  ship;  the 
orator,  or  the  poet,  rolls  the  aco^its  of  hn  ovi 
accustomed  speech  ''  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his 
tongue.''     Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  in  tbar 
own  departments^  like  Cicero  and  Dante,  took 
paina  to  correct  and  improve,  or  even  to  recommatd 
by  express  eulogies,  the  cherished  idioms  o^ 
their  native  country ;  and  tile  ihther  of  Italian 
poetiT  bequeathed  to  Italy  a  treatisey  "  de  Tul- 
gari  Eloquio/'  which  he  had  oompdeed  on  pQ^ 
pose  to  persuade  the  learned  LatLoists  of  his  ag0 
to    r^cu:d  with   more    attention  his   beloved 
Tuscan.    Those  who  best  knew,  'and  who  csnU 
best  prove,  the  capabilities  of  their  native  forms 
of  speech,  always  entertained  a  deg^ree  of  aiiem 
for  them,  which  an  impartial  fordgn  critic  would 
probably  not  think  altogether  justified.    It  was 
not  only  that  they  prized  most  dearly  the  means 
by  which  they  had  achieved  their  own  success ; 
but  it  was,  aLso,  cm  aooount  of  tiie  seal  with 
whic^  they  loved  their  own  tongue,  tiiat  they 
became  the  perfbot  maaters  of  its  use,  and  weie 
enabled  well  to  display  and  enhance  its  pewtin. 
And  we  need  bring  mo  ai^meuto  to  contesi 
that  the  period  at  iHiioh  the  men  of  aayeoQS^ 
are  most  inclined  to  vsAuie  the  language,  as  vw 
as  the  other  institutions  and  wimaam  lAioh 
belong  t0  it,  must  certainly  be  •  p«ri»dat  vhioh 
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the  national  glory  is  bright  and  seen  afar, 
kindled  by  deeds  of  prowess  before  the  eyes  of 
an  attentive  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
when  the  character  of  a  people  has  been  de- 
graded by  Bubservienoe,  either  to  foreign  in- 
loencasy  or  to  domestic  tyranny,  that  its 
educated  classes  are  likely  to  neglect  the 
stodiei  of  their  inheritance,  and  to  let  the 
literature  of  the  day  decline  into  the  imitation 
of  something  which  is  not  theirs,  and  which 
they  can  never  honestly  put  on« 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  vicious  indiffer- 
ence  to  the  just  8i4>remacy  of  Britain,  the 
fiulure  to  form  distinct  conceptions  of  the  im- 
perial interests,  the  captious  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  the  customs  and  character  of   the 
En^^ish  nation,  and  to  expose  them  to  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with    those  of  Franco, 
Germany,  and  Americar— that  all  these  errors  and 
obliquities  of  mind,  which  we  often  heard,  before 
the  war  broke  out,  complained  of  under  the  name 
of  false  cosmopolitanism,  were  not  in  any  d^;ree 
caused  by  the  commercial  pursuits  to  which 
people  are  now,  more  than  ever,  devoted ;  but 
were  much  more  likely  attributable  to  defect  of 
proportion  and  a  wrong  bias  in  our  modes  of 
education,  and  in  our  mental  recreations.    Now, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
the  Italian  fashion,  which  was  brought  in  by 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  some  thirty  years  ago^ 
nor  yet  upon  the  German  fashion,  which  Carlyle, 
and  some  others,  have  more  lately  introduced;  nor 
should  we  venture  to  insinuate  th^  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic,  who  write  in  the  English  style 
but  not  always  in  the  English  spirit,  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  our  readme.     The  last 
we  have  mentioned,  the  authors  or  the  United 
States,  are  not,  indeed,  to   be  included  with 
ttie  world    of  foreign   literature.      No    more 
genuine  JEnffliihmm  than  Washington  Irving, 
William  EUery  Channing,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can historians,  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  dignify 
our  common  republic  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     For  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  a  few 
others,  we  cannot  say  the  same ;  transcendently, 
and  transcendentally  sublime  or  profound,  as 
they  may  be,  they  are  not  mofe  in  harmony 
trith  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  old  John  Bull, 
than  NTiacara  is  comparable  with  the  Thames,  or 
a  pumpkui  with  a  roast  sirloin*    We  do  not 
repine,    although  by   ''Uncle    Tom's   Cabin,'' 
"Ctaeechy,'*  and  the  "Wide,  Wide  World," 
milliona  of  half-crowns  and  shillings,  disbursed 
by  oar   wives  and  daughters    for  the  small- 
printed,  flim^  duodecimo  paper  in  the  varie- 
^ted  pasteboard  covers,  are  diverted  from  the 
pnzchase  of  standard  books  which  ought  to  form 
a  household  store,  and  from  the  sorely-needed 
encouragement  of  native  talent.  The  interchange 
of  Uterary  communications  with  America,  is  to 
ns  a  matter  of  oong^ratulation.    Let  Macaulay's 
"  History**  be  purchased  at  New  York,  in  two 
monatrous  sheets  of  broadside  £>r  six  cents.; 
and  let  tlie  ''Noweomes/'  and  every  article 


share  of 
mankind, 
versally  as 
the  ancient 
literary 
for  them,  or 


of  our  Quarterly  Eeviews,  be  impressed,  be- 
fore the  month  expires,  into  the  colunms  of 
that  voracious  publication  which  yawns  to 
swallow  them;  indeed,  it  is  a  grievous  ii\jury 
to  authors  and  publishers  of  Britain,  and  might 
as  justlv  be  made  the  subject  of  treaty  securil^, 
as  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  we  must  all 
be  glad  of  such  evidence  of  sympathy  with  us, 
and  of  congenial  tastes,  on  the  piu*t  of  the 
American  public.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  for  an 
English  writer  at  the  present  time  to  reflect 
upon,  that,  with  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  inhabited  as  they 
are,  his  language  will  probably  never  become 
obsolete,  and  may  be  understood,  in  his  own 
time,  by  a  hundred  millions  of  human  minds. 

The  more  is  the  pity,  if  those  who  are  bom 
to  the  possession,^tt^h-Hi«e  of  this  admirable  in- 
strument of  ,t>Mudyt,   1%s£nglish  system  of 

itself  so  vast  a 

attainments  of 

revail  as  uni- 

throughout 

^ ^^_  negligent  of  the 

hiwx  theii^orefethers  created 
, .Js  abbut  p^ysepA»  and  im- 
proving the  langua^  thatlias  h^gk  tnnsmitted  in 
this  generation  to  thekijustody.  -'^Tfl^hink  there 
was  some  danger  of  suoh«-^\ei)nra^wo  or  three 
years  ago.  We  are  haj^jiyHxr'rocognise,  since 
that  period,  many  aatis&ctory  tokens  of  a  re- 
viving taste  for  the  perusal  of  old  English 
authors.  The  several  collected  publications  of 
our  once  deservedly  favourite  poets,  edited  by 
such  hands  as  those  of  Qilfillan,  Bell,  and 
Wilmott,  appear  to  us  to  be  most  gratifying  in- 
stances of  a  returning  tendency  towards  h^thy 
national  predilections,  which  are  morally  con- 
nected, as  we  believe,  with  some  very  important 
virtues.  The  lectures  and  the  example  of 
Thackeray  have  had  a  very  good  effect,  in  re- 
calling Ins  readers  and  hearers  to  the  most 
approved  masters  of  EngHsh  prose  style,  and  of 
English  sober  good  sense — the  essayists  and 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  we 
would  appeal  to  a  glance  at  the  Eeviews  and 
lighter  periodical  literature  of  any  year  re- 
cently preceding  185S,  for  testimonvof  the  fact 
— that  such  a  miscellaoieous  and  polyglot  assort- 
ment of  references  to  the  writers  of  every  land 
except  our  own,  such  a  confusing  medley  of 
the  authorities,  liter^uy,  artistic,  and  social,  of 
all  our  Continental  neighbours, — such  a  strange 
omission  of  the  deference  which  was  more  justly 
due  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  illustrious 
English  authors  unfortunately  prevailed,  as 
really  warranted  the  apprehensions  which  Con- 
servative censors  entertained,  of  an  obliteration 
of  the  olden  landmarks  in  the  flood  of  foreign 
influences.  Was  a  play  or  a  novel  to  be  criti- 
cised? the  critic  cited  Schiller  or  GoBthe.  If 
a  satirical  writer  wished  to  illustrate  s(Mnething 
absurd  in  our  domestic  or  social  life,  he  borrowed 
a  whimsical  fancy  from  Jean  Paul.    No  philo- 
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Bopher  might  be  profound  without  a  German 
metaphysical  bore  to  sink  his  well  of  truth. 
Whatever  was  to  be  the  amusement  of  the  town 
for  a  few  nights,  in  the  way  of  light  comedy 
upon  a  London  stage,  was  a  piece,  the  first 
effervescence  of  which  had  gone  off  in  Paris. 
The  feuilletom  of  that  sprightly  French  journal- 
ism, which  has  now  become  sadly  bourgeois  and 
offlciel  beneath  the  dull  restraint  of  despotism, 
were  then  the  despair  of  "the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who"  would  fain  "write  with 
ease,"  upon  the  more  trifling  topics  of  the  day, 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  headed  "Chit 
Chat,"  "  Town  Talk,"  or  "  From  our  Metropo- 
litan Correspondent."  And  as  for  poetry,  it 
never  flowed,  out  of  an  English  goose-quUl  or 
steel  pen,  without  wandering  away  to  the  vale 
of  the  sunny  Amo,  or  else  Levanting  to  the 
isles  of  Greece.  The  story  of  Rimini  was  only 
one,  and  one  of  the  best  treated,  of  Italian 
romances  thus  adopted  into  our  sympathies ;  we 
were  invited,  not  long  ago,  by  one  accomplished 
poet  to  listen  while  "Pippa  passes,"  and  privi- 
leged to  sit  with  his  generous  lady  at  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows."  From  the  time,  some  thirty 
years  ago  or  more,  when  Byron,  addressing  the 
fair  Guiccioli,  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  British  peerage  : — 
Lady !  if  for  the  cold  and  clondy  dime, 
Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme," — 

from  the  time  of  that  inauspicious  emigra- 
tion, which  we  might  even  call  a  truant  flight, 
of  our  gifted  comrades  of  the  "  Liberal"  to  the 
seductive  peninsula  "  dove'l  si  suona,"  down  to 
the  graceful  outburst  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
noble  earnestness  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  cause 
of  liberty,  which  interested  her  in  1848,  as  she 
acknowledges,  the  more,  because 

We  understand 
A  little,  how  the  Tuscan  musical 
Vowels  do  round  themselves,  as  if  they  planned 
Eternities  of  separate  sweetness  all — 

from  that  time  to  this,  the  poetic  fancies  of 
our  time  have  been  generally  disposed  to  stray 
in  the  same  direction,  whenever  they  happened 
to  be  associated  with  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
admiration  of  external  beauty.  The  sterner 
minds,  which  were  rather  inclined  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  Teutonic  love  of  mystery  and 
spiritual  awe,  resorted  to  the  wonderful  forest- 
grown  regions  of  German  romance.  Those  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  for  artistic  sym- 
metry, especially  the  scholars  whom  Harrow  and 
Oxford  had  impressed  with  the  indelible  stamp 
of  Hellenism,  lingered  amidst  the  perfect  forms 
of  Greek  literature,  and  almost  longed,  for  the 
sake  of  Sophocles,  to  restore  the  mythologies  of 
Olympus  in  a  Christian  age.  Have  not  our 
readers  seen  the  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
wherein  it  appears,  that  an  amiable  and  highly- 
educated  young  man,  whose  father  comprehended 
better  than  any  one  of  our  time  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 


teenth century,  is  fain  to  languish  amidst  th^ 
sterility  and  meanness  which,  to  his  mind,  as  it 
were  stricken  with  Nympholepsy  by  its  yisioii  of 
antique  beauty,  seem  to  cover  with  desolatioii 
"  this  bad  age,"  in  which  he  has  been  called  to 
live  and  work  ?  All  this,  and  everythmg  like 
this,  is  very  mischievous  and  wrong.  Welcome 
be  the  war,  if  there  was  no  oiher  cure  for  the 
morbid  sentimentalism  that  afflicted  sinc^e 
minds,  and  for  the  paltry  affectation  of  supe- 
riority to  the  realities  of  our  present  Efe,  "wMch 
others  assumed.  The  classic  land,  as  veil  as 
the  Land  of  Promise,  for  us  is  "  here  or  no- 
where." In  England,  Old  or  New,  and  in  the 
full  current  of  the  national  ideas  and  sentimentB, 
which  began  to  flow,  strong  and  warm,  as  soon 
as  we  were  relieved  from  the  first  effects  of  the 
rude  shock  of  the  N'orman  Conquest,  it  behoTet 
us  to  keep  our  appointed  post.  We  haTB,  at 
least,  six  good  centuries  of  English  experience 
and  achievement  to  back  us,  since  the  date  whai 
Norman  and  Saxon,  serf  and  baron,  began  to  be 
merged  in  the  brave  English  people.  We  hate 
a  good  right,  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  examples  of 
lofty  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  stand 
before  the  world,  and  need  not  shun  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  race  that  has  flourished  in  any 
age.  What  manner  of  men  ought  we  then  to 
be,  who  occupy  such  a  rank  in  history,  as  the 
trustees  of  all  tiiat  our  ancestors  have  done  upon 
this  soil  to  increase  our  glorious  heritage! 
Ought  not  the  generation  whom  their  virto« 
and  talents  bave  benefited — we  mean  onrsehes, 
to  whom  all  the  actual  good  which  wad  hereto- 
fore brought  into  existence,  good  laws,  good 
books,  good  doctrine,  and  good  manners,  hafe 
descended,  to  study  with  affection  and  "natural 
piety"  the  monuments  of  whatever  is  English, 
and  chiefly  of  English  thought  and  EngliA 
feeling,  that  so  we  may  be  the  better  informed 
of  our  parents'  intentions,  and  the  more  feith- 
fully  continue  in  their  course  ?  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  by  gratitude  for  the  past,  as  well  as 
by  our  forethought  of  tiie  widening  prospect  in 
future,  to  yield  a  decided  preference  to  our  na- 
tional literature. 

We  know  all  that  can  be  advanced  on  H19 
other  side,  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  these 
matters  with  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  very  fti 
from  us  to  advocate  any  kind  of  Protectionist 
bigotry.  That  the  English  literature  has  been 
indebted,  in  a  greater  measure,  or  at  least  more 
manifestly  and  repeatedly,  to  foreign  influences 
than  that  of  some  other  nations,  we  shall 
find  occasion  to  show.  From  its  true  com- 
mencement with  Chaucer,  until  the  time  of 
Milton,  it  drew  enormously  fix>m  the  Italian; 
and  for  several  scores  of  years  afterwards,  fl» 
wits  of  our  town  (not  quite  of  our  whde  coun- 
try) tacitly  obeyed  the  sway  of  the  court  of  tiie 
Grand  Monarque.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disclMB 
the  models,  by  freely  using  which  the  varfety 
and  versatility  of  English  compositioiiB  hite 
been  acquired.     We  shall  be  ready  even  ta 
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idmit  tbe  inferiorit}%of  ot^m^*^  skill,  as  evinced 
in  some  crudeness  and  lack  of  finish,  which 
certain  magnificent  productions  of  our  greatest 
countiymen    betray,     when    placed    side    by 
side  with  the  slighter  and  less  substantial  works 
of  southern  elegance.     The  English  genius  has 
never  been  emulous  of  a  formal  and  limited 
perfection.     It  has  rather  been  wont  to  seize, 
with  an  imperial  hand,  the  forms,  the  plots,  the 
exteroal  frame  of  those  compositions  which  other 
artists  had  contrived,  and  boldly  to  inspire  them, 
as  Shakspeare  did  the  Italian  romances,  with  its 
own  energetic  spirit  of  life.     Such  is  the  origi- 
nality of  our  great  English  architects  in  poetry ; 
where  they  found  other  workmen  had  set  up  a 
scaffold,  they  built  a  temple  or  a  palace,  grander 
than  the  first  designer  was  capable  of  ever  con- 
ceiving ;  but  if  their  unequalled  structure  were 
oompared  with  one  of  a  smaller  scale,  it  might 
seem  to  be  irregular  and  incomplete.     We  have 
very  few  faultless  poems ;  Greece  and  Italy  have 
many;    but  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the 
English  mind,  with  its  incomparable  powers  of 
dnmiatic  humour,  and  its  ^e-hearted  human 
sympathies,  have  made  good  their  utterance  in 
many  a  fresh  and  unpremeditated  strain,  which 
the 

Faults,  that  attract  because  they  are  not  tame, 

interruptea  but  could  not  spoil. 

It  would  be  a  very  unpromising  sign  for  one 
who    professed  to  appreciate  the  treasures   of 
i^glish   literature,   to  seem  insensible  of  the 
value   of  the  writings  which  belong  to  other 
nations,  and  which  have  contributed  so  copiously 
to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  whole  world. 
There    are,    in    several    ancient    and    modem 
languages,  some  books  which  must  for  ever  be 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  mankind, 
They  contain  truths  that  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, or  images  of  ideal  beauty  that  enchant 
all  sorts    and  conditions  of  men.      The  facts 
which  always  and  everywhere  concern  us,  the 
constitution  of  our  human  nature,  the  sweet  and 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  birth  and  our  death,  the 
loves  of  man  and  woman,  the  care  of  children, 
youth    with    its    promise,   manhood   with    its 
ardent    strife,    age'  with    its   inevitable    and 
solemn    decline,    the    ties    of    femUy,    neigh- 
bourhood,   and  citizenship,   the  duties  we  all 
owe  to  our  own  future  and  to  ourfellow-creatures, 
and  the  reverent  obedience  we  all  owe  to  God, 
the  law  which  he  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
that  reasonable  faith  and  service  which  instinctive 
conscience  cannot  deny,   all  our  life,  with  its 
hopes  and  fears,  our  hearts  in  their  grief  and 
in  their  mirth,  our  afiections  securely  reposing 
on  their  object,  or  torn  from  it  with  lacerating 
violence,    love,    hate,  peace,   war,   plenty  and 
hnnger,  our  pride  and  our  shame,  are  the  sub- 
jects  of    the  great  master  po^ts  of  humanity. 
The  title  of  poet  belongs  to  all  who  have  illus- 
trated these  great  themes  with  the  pictures  of 
their  imagination,   and  enforced  them   by  the 
persoasivo  nraaic  of  their  eloquence.     There  are 


many,  and  with  a  diversity  of  tongues.  There 
are  the  Divine  prophets  of  Arabia  and  Palestine, 
whose  wild  rhapsodies  are  hallowed  by  our  re- 
ligion, and  have  become  household  words  in 
every  land  of  Christendom.  There  are  the  in- 
exhaustible fancies  of  sportful  Greece,  and  every 
little  isle  which  lies,  half  veiled  in  the  violet 
air  of  distance,  on  the  sunny  bosom  of  the 
JEgean  sea,  is  haunted  with  bright  an^ 
graceful  forms  of  the  happy  OljTnpian  deities, 
refined  and  glorified  images  of  humanity. 
As  the  sunrise,  from  behind  the  Asiatic  shore, 
glitters  upon  the  sparkling  waves,  and  Hghts  up 
the  many  peaks  of  the  opposite  Olympus,  we 
hear  a  voice  that  is  attuned  to  the  noise  of  tho 
sea,  a  voice  as  of  one  standing  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  voice  of  Homer.  The  old,  old 
story  of  men  and  women,  of  sin  that  brought  in 
misery,  and  of  perils  that  were  made  honourable 
by  virtuous  fortitude,  of  the  folly  and  helpless- 
ness of  men,  and  their  mad  haste  to  mutual  de- 
struction, and  of  the  rare  apparition  of  serene 
celestial  friciids  to  them, — that  story,  which 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  and  of  which  no  ear 
was  ever  yet  weary,  rolls  from  the  calm  lips  of 
Homer,  various  and  cheering  as  the  daylight 
from  the  morning  sun.  We  loiter  until  even- 
ing, and  he  shows  us  the  bark  of  home- wander- 
ing Ulysses,  and  the  strange  unknown  shapes 
which  bewilder  him  in  the  dim  twilight ;  but 
through  an  open  door  in  Ithaca  we  see  the 
steady  lamp,  and  hear  the  constant  wheel,  of 
dear  Penelope.  Is  it  not  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing to  find  the  things  tee  feel,  and  do,  and 
thmk,  all  anticipated  so  truly,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  before  we  came  into  exist- 
ence, by  the  kind  and  wise  providence  of  tho 
poet's  genius  ?  We  have  not  long  to  wait  for 
a  new  entertainment.  The  chorus  of  tragedy  is 
prepared  to  lift  the  sumptuous  pall  and  chant 
the  mournful  hymn  at  the  funeral  of  ill-  fated 
heroes  who  perished  by  memorable  calamity. 
Our  minds  are  then  relieved  by  laughter  at  the 
torchlight  dance  of  Uie  Satyrs,  and  the  tipsy 
revels  of  the  old  epicure  who  rides  upon  his  ass 
through  forest  and  vineyard.  The  realities  of 
civic  and  social  life  engage  also  the  attention  of 
the  eager  Athenian  multitude ;  and,  while  the 
statesman  Thucydides  compacts  his  full  sentences 
into  a  KTijfia  ic  tf«»  a  history  to  instruct  tho 
poHticians  of  every  age,  the  humourist  Aris- 
tophanes compounds  that  extraordinary  and 
piquant  mixture  of  lyrical  melody,  froHcsonie 
glee,  good  sense,  and  gross  buff'oonery,  which 
blazes  gaily  enough  upon  the  whole,  with 
auxiliary  fireworks  that  appear  now  like  Con- 
greve  wit-rockets,  and  now  like  the  obscene 
lights  of  the  Coal  Hole.  N^or  are  these  all  the 
gifts  of  Greece  to  us.  Eloquence  the  most 
forcible  and  agreeable  is  employed  by  Plato  in 
speculative,  and  by  Demosthenes  in  practical 
discourses.  But  the  language  of  civil  law  was 
to  be  formed  by  another  state,  the  destined  con- 
queror and  legislator  of  the  civilised  world. 
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Ta  regdre  Impcno  popnlos,  Bomane,  memento. 
The  peremptory  and  exact  Latin  style  was 
carried  by  me  Eoman  legions  all  over  Europe, 
and  imposed  upon  every  province  as  the  official 
speech  of  the  impend  power.  Political  and 
moral  science  used  no  other  mode  of  expression ; 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  conveyed  in  it 
her  warnings  and  commands.  It  is  well  that 
these  two  languages,  which  are  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  but  which  live  inextricably 
combined  with  all  our  civilisation,  should  be 
studied  as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  It  is 
not  less  important  that  Englishmen  should  learn 
to  understand,  and,  if  possible,  to  converse  with 
the  great  and  growing  nations  of  the  Continent, 
with  whom  we  hope  to  participate  before  long 
the  advantages  of  our  public  freedom  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  We  have  not  hinted  any 
disapproval  of  a  taste  for  German,  French,  or 
Italian  reading.  We  have  only  protested  against 
the  neglect  of  English. 

The  literature  of  England  contains  a  wider 
variety  of  excellence  than  any  other.  It  has 
been  regenerated,  like  the  race,  by  large  and 
liberal  mfusions  of  a  new  element,  whenever 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  effete.  But  the 
native  vigour  of  our  character  has  made  every 
such  accession  the  stimulant  to  renewed  efforts 
of  original  genius.  As  colonists,  not  as  vassals, 
we  have  freely  inhabited  foreign  shores,  and 
taken  what  seemed  good  unto  us,  and  used  it 
for  the  best.  Such  is  the  happy  constitution  of 
our  mental  empire,  that  in  every  age,  whatever 
were  the  feshions  in  vogue,  whatever  were  the 
&vourite  models  of  which  our  writers  chose  to 
avail  themselves,  more  often  plagiarising  whole- 
sale than  meanly  imitating,  but  taking  nothing 
which  they  did  not  improve  and  adorn,  they 
maintained,  against  all  foreigners,  their  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  attitude ;  they  Anglicised 
all  which  they  took  possession  of,  rather  than 
suffered  their  own  minds  to  be  Italianised, 
Frenchified,  or  Germanised.  An  Englishman  so 
great  as  Ghoethe  would  not  have  allowed  his 
works  to  bear,  like  the  productions  of  that 


plastic  and  versatile  mind«  Hbe  impression  sucoes- 
sively  of  classical,  Italian,  Frendi,  and  Oriental 
predilections,  not  only  betrayed  in  the  famiB  and 
external  manner,  but  in  the  morale  and  spirit  of 
his  course    of  writing.     An  English  Shake- 
peare,  when  he  goes  to  Yerona  or  elsewhere, 
carries  his  home  with  him,  notwithstanding  his 
ready  perception  of,   and  sympathy  with,  the 
peculiarities  of   the    stranger.     And  bo,  the 
stoutest  genius  has  been  the  most  genuine  eon 
of  his  native  country.     Dryden  was  the  most 
English,   in  style  and  in  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  of  the  clever  but  naughty  men  who  tried 
to  introduce  the  literary  despotism  of  France  m 
the  age  of  the  Bestoration.     He  could  not  help 
being  English^  although  he  perverted  his  fine 
judgment  to  the  wretched  pass  of  "taggmg'* 
Milton's  majestic  lines  with  rhymes  like  these 
of  Comeille.    He  had  a  much  better  and  more 
congenial  task,  after  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  m 
preparing,  for  a  fastidious  British  puhlic,  his 
modernised  version  of  the  homely  and  haaht 
tales  of  Chaucer. 

It  is  our  intention,  following  the  course  ire 
have  now  marked  out,  to  review  the  works  of 
some  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  £d^ 
authors,  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  how 
truly  national  they  are,  and  how  well^ey  repre- 
sented, each  in  his  own  time,  or  by  groups  4 
contemporary  and  similar  minds,  the  temperiod 
disposition  of  the  people  out  of  which  they  arose. 
We  think  such  considerations  will  be  wxkni 
as  not  improper  to  the  present  time.  All  those 
who  have  looked  philosophically  upon  the  poh* 
tical  convulsions  of  this  age,  have  reoognised  i 
general  movement,  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hnngarf, 
and  the  Sclavonic  races,  to  ihe  more  distinct  and 
effectual  assertion  of  nationalities;  whidi  ire 
must  respect  as  the  Divinely-appointed  orgaoisft- 
tion  of  mankind  upon  earth.  The  ground  o& 
which  that  movement  may  be  explained  and 
justified  is  to  be  found  in  literary  hist<H7.  Ai 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  En^^ish  books  vill 
show  the  English  character. 


PRINTING    AND    PRINTERS.* 


GiAKcnra  the  other  day  at  some  Roman  tiles 
which  were  dug  up  from  the  sodden  soil  of 
liOthbury,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  museum 
of  a  private  collector,  we  were  struck  by  an 
inscription  in  raised  letters,  resembling,  and 
indeed  surpassing,  in  beauty  of  form,  the  large 
capitals  in  use  among  English  printers  at  thei 
dose  of  the  last  century.  The  sight  of  these 
capitals,  from  which  any  number  of  impressions 
might,  with  a  little  care,  be  taken  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  suggested  the  question — "Why 
did  not  the  Romans  discover  tiie  art  of  print- 


ing ?"  It  is  plain  that  in  London,  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  maker  of  these  tile« 
had  in  his  possession  a  matrix  of  some  material 
or  other  —  most  likely,  judging  from  the 
sharpness  of  angle  which  tiie  letters  exhibit^  of 
metal,  with  which  he  could  stamp  his  tiles  with 
an  inscription  answering  probacy  the  purpose 
of  an  advertisement.  Here  were  the  matmalfl  at 
least  for  the  art  of  block  printing— there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  same 
process  to  a  page  of  Cicero  or  an  ode  of  Horace,— 
and  the  thing  was  done.    The  moveable  tjpas 
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would  bare  sffnaag  from  tiiB  solid  blodc  «8  xn- 
eritably  and  as  rapidly  with  the  Bomaa, 
M  tiuy  cEd  a  tfaeusaod  yens  after  with 
the  German  — the  Boman  was  the  more 
experitnoed  fbander,  and  the  more  skilfiil 
meohaaiBt  of  ^  two,  and  he  had  a  national 
literature,  the  dissemination  of  which  would 
hare  rewarded  his  disoo^ery  with  wealth 
nntold.  Had  it  chanced  tiiat  npon  one  of  these 
tiles,  wiien  blackened  with  smoke,  a  scrap  of 
dsmp  yellnm  had  fsJlen,  or  an  intelligent  work- 
mao  had  accidentally  kid  his  hand  tnd  brooght 
<ff  the  imprewioB,  (iie  art  and  mystery  of  print- 
iag^  with  all  its  portentous  resnlts,  might  haye 
dawned  npon  the  Boman  mind,  and  the  press, 
the  great  lerer  of  the  ages,  would  have  com- 
menced its  iudnence  upon  the  human  race  a 
thoussad  years  earlier  than  it  did. 

Bat  why  tedk  of  Rome  ?  We  may  go  back 
isrther  by  another  thousand  years,  and  find  the 
Jiineyites  aetually  in  poseession  of  (he  art  in  a 
modified  form — printing  by  similar  means^  and 
sometimes  in  characters  almost  imrinbly  minute, 
the  warlike  aehieremeBts  of  their  times  upon 
the  mafefrialfl  of  thdr  buildings,  and  thus 
making  their  national  monuments  the  records 
as  well  as  the  mmiorials  of  their  national  deeds. 
We  might  recur  to  ancient  Egypt  for  testimony 
«ven  more  abundant,  diowiag  bow  doeely  upon 
Ihe  terge  of  the  great  discovery  mankind  have 
jMTvred  wherever  the  arts  of  dvilixation 
fioQiished.  We  can  see  now  with  sui&oient 
eleamess  that  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing 
was,  in  the  natore  of  things,  inevitable,  and  we 
-are  induced  to  marvel  at  the  obtuseness  and 
hlind  apathy  of  the  generations  who  could  not 
«rwoQld  not  perceive  the  treasures  presented 
to  their  grasp,  as  much  as  we  are  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  men  of  Mentz  who  seized  the 
fvoflered  wealth  and  scattered  it  tiirough  the 
world. 

We  propose,  now,  making  as  much  use  of  Mr. 
Stark's  Hide  volume  as  wUl  suit  our  purpose,  to 
play  the  part  of  gossips,  and  be  present  if  we 
ean,  at  the  birth  of  the  printing-press — and  tiien 
to  set  before  the  reader  some  account  of  the 
infimcy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  maturity  of 
the  power  to  which  he  is  under  obligations  tat 
deeper  than  he  is  probably  aware. 

^e  first  attem]^  at  pnnting  in  England  was 
made  about  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  which  playing  cards  were  produced  from 
engraved  wooden-blocks.  Boon  after  this,  block 
books  were  printed  on  the  ContineBt,  the  eoriiest 
of  which  bears  date  1428.  About  the  same  time 
i^peared  the  Biblia  Fauperum,  or  Book  of  the 
Poor,  printed  in  block  between  1420  and  1430. 
Albert  Ihurer  engraVed  his  own  masterly  designs, 
and  printed  Uiem  in  this  way.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  art  of  printing  was  not — as  moveable 
types,  iixe  adoption  of  which  at  once  gave 
Vitality  to  the  process,  had  not  been  thought  of. 
In  1436  John  Gutenberg,  a  lapidary  and  a  native 
of  ICentss,  then  residing  at  Strasburg,  having 


ooneeived  the  ufea  of  pnoting  with  moveable 
types,  took  into  partnership,  with  a  view  to 
cany  out  his  scheme,  Andrew  Drisehn,  John 
Biff,  and  Anttony  flid  mann.  Their  agreement 
was  tat  five  years,  but  they  quarrelled  in  143d, 
and  went  to  law  to  settle  tftieirdifSsrences.  From 
the  examinatton  o£  witnesses  on  that  trial  it  was 
inoootestahly  proved  that  Gutenberg  was  the 
aniiior  of  the  new  invention.  Having  got  rid  of 
his  late  partners^  Gutenberg,  in  1450,  associated 
hunself  with  John  Faust,  t^o  advanced  capital 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  Faust 
brought  his  servant,  P^terSchoeffer,  into  the  con- 
oem,  and  Sdweffior  it  was  who  invented  punches 
of  engraved  steel,  by  which  tiie  matrixes  were 
strook  firom  whidi  the  types  were  cast.  The 
first  work  that  issued  from  their  press  was  a 
Latin  Bible,  now  known  as  the  Masnrin  Bible, 
team  a  copy  having  been  found  in  .Qetrdinid 
Mazarin's  library.  Faust  managed  to  oust  Out- 
enbei^  from  the  partnership  in  1455,  said  sub- 
sequently carried  on  the  business  with  Sohoeffer: 
their  first  printed  work  was  a  Psalter,  which 
appeared  in  1467.  Faust  is  supposed  to  b^ve  died 
of  t^e  plague  in  1466.  After  his  death,  Schoeirer 
had  ^  meanness  to  arrogate  to  his  femiily  the 
entire  invention  of  the  art  of  printing — and  suc- 
ceeded so  Ikr  as  to  obtain  from  the  £mperor  Mazi^ 
mihan  some  lucrative  privileges  an&enticating 
his  pretensions.  Bythisaetof  the  Emperor,  Gut- 
enbeiig  was  robbed  of  his  deserved  reputation — 
his  discoveries  being  attributed  to  his  rival,  and 
he  regarded  as  a  pretender.  He  was  dead,  how- 
ever, before  fihceffer  dared  to  advance  his  daim. 
IJjpon  quitting  his  partners,  he  had  established  a 
printing-press  at  Kentz,  under  the  patronage  of 
j)r.  Conrad  Humbracht,  who  advano^  the  neces- 
sary frmds.  In  1460,  he  printed  the  great  Latin 
Dictionary,  '^Oatholicon  Johannis  &  Balbis," 
and,  in  the  same  year,  the  **  Constitutions  of 
Clement  V .''  A  Bible  which  appeared  in  1 460-2 
is  also  ascribed  to  him.  In  1465,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  Adolphus,  Count  of  Nas- 
sau ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1468. 

llie  Dutch  have  disputed  with  the  Germans 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  Printing, 
claiming  it  in  behalf  of  Laurence  Coster,  a  dH- 
asen  of  Haarlem.  Thdr  claim  will  not,  however, 
bear  investigation,  and  vanishes  beneath  the 
scrutiny  to  whidi  it  has  been  si^jected  by  rigid 
inquirers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  snch  an  art  as 
that  of  Printing  eould  long  be  eng^rossed  by  a 
few  professors.  Attempts  were  made  to  bind 
the  workmen  employed  by  oaths  not  to  divulge 
Uie  secret — attempts  which  may  have  led  to 
fiEdse  swearing,  but  availed  as  much  to  spread  as 
to  confine  the  practice  of  tibe  art  No  sooner 
was  it  found  that  printing  was  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, than  presses  sprang  up  in  various 
cities  in  Germany;  and  between  1461  and  1470 
four-and-twenty  different  works  appeared.  In 
the  latter  year  two  of  Fausf  s  workmen  com- 
menced in  Paris,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
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others.  Presses  were  soon  after  set  up  in 
Florence  and  in  Venice,  and  the  Italian  printers 
displayed  such  industry,  that  between  the  years 
1471  and  1480,  according  to  Panzer,  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  volumes  were  printed  by 
them,  above  two  hundred  of  which  were  editions 
of  ancient  authors.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Spain  was  ezeaated  in  Valencia  in  1474,  whence 
the  art  soon  spread  to  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the  Low  Countries 
ihe  progress  was  yet  more  rapid,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  generation  there  was  hardly  a 
town  of  any  importance  but  possessed  its 
printing-office,  and  books  began  everywhere  to 
be  multiplied  with  astonishiog  rapidity.  In 
France,  tiie  women  were  among  the  first  who 
excelled  as  printers.  Charlotte  GuiUard,  who 
commenced  in  1490,  and  kept  several  presses  at 
work  for  fifty  years,  printed  a  large  number  of 
very  correct  ecHtions  both  in  Latin  and  Qreek. 
She  was  patronised  by  the  learned  Lewis  Lippe- 
man,.  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  gave  her  his  prin- 
cipal works  to  print. 

Let  us  now  look  at  home.  William  Caxton, 
who  was  bom  in  1412,  first  introduced  the  art 
into  £ngland.  He  visited  the  Low  Countries 
in  1442,  and  continued  abroad  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  mastered  the  art  of  printing. 
"While  at  Cologne  he  translated  his  "  Heoueil  de 
rMiaioire  de  Troye^^*  and  published  it.  He  re- 
turned to  England  soon  after,  bringing  with  him 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing,  and  settled 
at  Westminster,  under  the  pat3x>nage  of  the 
abbot.  Here,  in  1474,  he  produced  the  first 
specimen  of  English  typography,  "  The  Game  of 
Chess."  This  was  followed  in  1477  by  his 
edition  of ''  Dictes  and  Sayings,"  translated  fi*om 
the  Latin  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  .Rivers. 
Cazton  pursued  his  craft  for  ten  years,  printing 
in  all  sixty-four  different  works.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  149 1 .  Cotemporary  with  Caxton 
was  John  Lettou,  who  was  afterwards  joined  by 
William  Machlinia ;  they  are  said  to  be  the 
first  law-printers  in  England.  Caxton  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wynken  de  Worde,  who  printed, 
between  the  years  1491  and  1634,  above  four 
hundred  works.  Richard  Pynson,  who  first 
took  the  title  of  king's  printer,  produced,  be- 
tween 1493  and  1531,  two  hundred  and  ten 
works.  Julian  Notary,  between  1499  and  1515, 
printed  twenty-three. 

In  1480  a  press  was  set  up  at  St.  Alban's. 
Between  that  date  and  1485  the  art  was  intro- 
duced at  Oxford  by  Theodore  Rood,  in  partner- 
ship with  John  Hunt.  In  1507  James  IV. 
granted  a  patent  for  printing  to  Walter  Chap- 
man of  Edinburgh.  In  1509  presses  were  at 
work  both  in  Aberdeen  and  in  York.  John 
Sibert  first  carried  the  art  to  Cambridge,  and 
printed  there,  in  1521-2,  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English.  The  printing  press  found  its  way 
into  Wales  as  early  at  least  as  1587,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  by  this  time  it 
had  established  itself  throughout  the  country 


wherever   there   yrtA   a  deoiand  for  its  8e^ 
vices. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of  Frintiiig  seetH 
to  have  suffered  declension  soon  after  its  disco- 
very. The  type  of  the  first  works  printed,  that 
of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  for  instance,  was  sapenflr 
to  much  that  was  manufactured  at  a  later 
date;  and  the  oldest  specimens  of  Giedi 
printing  are  creditably  done,  while  some  at 
a  later  period  are  so  deformed  as  to  be 
nearly  illegible.  The  first  volume  e&tiie^ 
of  Greek  was  Lascari's  Grammar,  by  Denis 
de  Paraivcino  and  Dominic  de  Vespolate,  tbe 
type  of  which  is  el^ant.  The  ^lanese,  1^ 
the  excellence  of  their  Greek  Printing,  arouaed 
the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  who  sought  to 
rival  them ;  and  in  course  of  time  Greek  woria 
were  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  England,  whose  prodoctionB  in 
that  character  are  excelled  by  none.  Wods 
in  Hebrew  began  to  appear  about  1476.  Since 
then  the  type-founders  of  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Germany  have  added  to  their  founts  the  dia- 
racters  of  every  known  language^a  single 
printing-office  in  Paris  being  able  to  produce  <a 
one  occasion  three  hundred  copies  of  the  Loid's 
Prayer  in  as  many  different  tongues. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  tbe 
past  history  of  Printing.  We  are  going  no¥ 
to  look  at  l^e  profession  as  it  is  practised  at  ^ 
present  day.  In  order  to  see  the  modm  opermHi 
and  to  show  the  uninitiated  reader  hem  a 
printed  book  is  produced,  we  must  entet  ^ 
printing-office,  and  watch  the  several  proceaeeB 
seriatim.  We  will  suppose  that  an  aotlwr, 
having  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  prfiss, 
has  forwarded  it  to  the  printer.  The  written  pages, 
being  first  carefully  fdioed,  the  overseer  or  fore- 
man distributes  sufficient  "  copy"  for  a  sheet  d 
the  work  among  the  compositeurs  appointed  to 
execute  it.  Each  compositor  is  supplied  with  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  cases,  one  pair  containing 
Koman  and  the  other  Italic  types.  Each  pair  of 
cases  consists  of  one  upper  and  a  lower  case,  tbe 
former  containing  capital  letters,  figures,  and 
accented  vowels,  and  the  latter  the  smaller 
letters,  combinations  of  letters,  and  punctuating 
signs.  In  the  upper  case  are  ninety-eight 
divisions  or  boxes,  all  of  the  same  size  (a  stupid 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  wliich  ought  to  be 
revised) — in  the  lower  case  are  not  nearlj» 
many,  but  most  of  them  of  greater  capacity.  la 
the  upper  case  the  letters  are  ranged  alpha- 
betically — but  in  the  lower  those  most  wanted 
are  placed  nearest  the  hand  of  the  w(»:kman,  for 
an  obvious  reason.  The  compositor,  having  re- 
ceived his  copy,  places  a  slip  or  sheet  of  it  be- 
fore him,  and  begins  to  "  compose,"  as  it  is 
called,  or  to  arrange  the  types  in  order  for 
printing.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  com- 
posing-stick, a  machine  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  type,  and  fixed  at  the  required  width 
of  the  line — the  stick  is  grasped  in  the  p^ 
the  thumb  only  of  the  left  hand  being  inaertea 
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'Krltbin  it  for  tiie  reoeption']of  each  letter  as  it  is 
lifted   into    its    place  hj  the   forefinger    and 
tiiumb  of  the  right  hand.     An  average  com- 
positor will  pick  up  two  thousand  types  in 
an  homr,  and  make  perhaps  two  mistakes  in  spel- 
ling or    punctuation  in  so    doing — while    an 
intelligent  and  skilful  workman  will  pick  up 
three  thousand  or  more,  and  make  far  fewer 
blunders.*    At  this  rate  of  proceeding  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  compositor  cannot  *  read  the  letters 
as  he  takes  them  up— -in  fact,  he  never  attempts 
that — the  letters,  which  are  small,   inch-long 
pieces  of  metal,  are  each  marked  with  one  or 
more  "nicks"  ot  notches  on  their  fronts;!  all  he 
has  to  see  to,  is  that,  lifting  the  right  letters,  he 
ranges  all  these  nicks  or  notches  outwards  :   if 
his   eye,  in  its  rapid  flight  to  fifty  different 
points  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  be  de- 
oeiyed  by  some  mark  or  spot  resembling  the 
nick  on  tiie  wrong  side  of  the  letter,  he  transfers 
it  to  the  stick  wrong  side  foremost :  if  it  were 
left  standing  thus,  that  letter,  when  printed, 
would  appear  inverted ;   but  it  is  not,  once  in  a 
hundred  times,  thus  left,  because  the  thumb- 
ball  of  the  compositor's  left  hand,  sensitive  from 
long  practice,  detects  the  blundw  by  the  absence 
of  the  nick,  and  it  is  corrected  by  an  instanta- 
necyas  touch.     This  little  nick  is  the  most  useful 
tihing  in  the  printer's  establishment — abolish  it 
to-day,  and  tlie  Times  has  no  thunder  for  to- 
morrow, and  no  to-morrow  for  itself. 

When  the  compositor  has  picked  up  words 
enough  for  a  line,  he  finds,  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty,  that  he  has  room  to  spare  for  a  letter  or 
two  more,  or  that  he  wants  room  to  get  in 
a  single  letter  to  complete  a  word.  Now 
ensues  a  process  which  is  called  *'  spacing "  : 
if  the  line  be  short,  it  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  insertion  of  additional  spaces  be- 
tween the  words;  if  a  letter  or  two  have 
to  be  got  in,  the  spaces  already  inserted  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  thinner  ones,  to  make 
room  for  it.  This  process  of  spacing  and  ''jus- 
tiering''  (or  making  tight  in  the  stick),  when 
the  lines  are  very  short,  takes  almost  as  much 
time  as  the  lifting  of  the  types ;  that  time  is  not, 
howerer,  all  lost,  as  the  compositor,  if  he  is 
good  for  anything,  will  read  the  line  while  jus- 
tifying it,  and  correct  any  blunder  that  may 
have  occurred. 

The  "  stick"  will  contain  some  dozen  c»r  so  of 


*  A,  oompontor  is  paid  acoording  to  a  fcale  calculated 
upon  the  sappoBtion  that  he  can  earn  the  average  wages 
of  the  trade  by  composmg  about  a  thousand  letters  in 
each  hour  of  the  day.  But,  to  do  this  comfortably,  he 
mtxst,  while  composing,  lift  at  least  double  that  number 
into  bis  stick,  because  he  has  to  correct  for  nothing — ^to 
distribute — that  is,  to  restore  each  type  to  its  proper 
place  after  the  form  is  worked — ^for  nothing;  and  to  go 
tb rough  various  other  processes  without  payment,  which 
mil  together  occupy  little  short  of  half  his  time. 

•f  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
tbe  **nick'*  is  plaoed  at  the  back  of  the  type — to  the 
comfort  of  the  compositor's  thomb^  which  thus  escapes 
Abrasion. 


lines — ^when  it  ig  filled,  the  contents  4tre  removed 
to  a  "  galJey,"  a  flat  board,  with  a  guard  at  the 
head  and  lower  side.  By  the  time  the  galley  is 
full,  we  may  suppose  that  each  of  the  compositors 
has  done  his  quota  of  the  copy.  The  type,  being 
all  composed,  is  now  made  up  into  pages,  and 
each  page,  tied  temporarily  with  twine,  is  re- 
moved to  a  fiat  table  of  stone  or  iron,  and  *'  im- 
posed," as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  pages  of  the  sheet  (8, 12, 16,  or  24,  or  more, 
as  it  may  happen)  are  placed  in  such  a  position, 
that  when  the  sheet  on  which  they  are  printed 
is  folded  and  cut,  they  will  follow  in  numerical 
order.  This  done,  a  "  chase,"  or  stout  iron  frame 
is  placed  round  them — the  interstices  between 
the  pages  are  filled  up  with  "  furniture"  of  wood 
or  metal  nicely  graduated  to  keep  each  page  in 
its  proper  place — tapering  side  and  foot  pieces 
are  laid  between  them  and  the  chase — each  page 
is  carefully  released  &om  its  band  of  twine, 
and,  by  means  of  small  quoins,  or  wedges  of 
wood,  and  a  heavy  mallet,  the  whole  is  driven 
firmly  into  one  compact  mass.  This  mass  is  the 
printer*s  "  form  ;  "  it  is  now  carried  to  the  press, 
and  a  proof  being  taken,  both  proof  and  copy 
are  consigned  to  the  printer*  s  reader,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  mark  the  errors  of  the  compositors, 
and  return  the  sheet  to  them  for  coirection. 
If  they  have  done  their  work  well,  they  reap  the 
advantage  of  carefulness — ^if  the  contrary,  they 
are  sure  to  find  their  sins,  whether  of  ignorance 
or  thoughtlesaness,  avenged  in  the  proof,  which 
they  have  to  correct  for  nothing.  The  process 
of  correction  is  anything  but  pleasant ;  and  it  is 
in  that  head-aching,  back-breaking  school  that 
the  dullest  and  stupidest  of  "pie-hustlers"  and 
**  hands  at  case"  are  disciplined  into  cautious 
and  accurate  workmen,  l^e  first  proo^  being 
corrected,  is  generally  followed  by  a  revise,  or 
second  proof,  which  also  is  corrected  for  nothing. 
What  are  called  "  clean  proofs"  are  now  taken 
and  despatched,  together  with  the  copy,  to  the 
author  or  editor  of  the  work.  Any  corrections 
which  the  author  chooses  to  make  he  has  to  pay 
for,  as  fidgetty  and  blundering  writers  know 
perfectly  well,  to  their  coat.  The  author,  on 
these  terms,  may  have  as  many  proofs  as  he 
likes;  and  not  a  few  of  them  double  their 
printer's  biUs  by  everlasting  alterations  and  cor- 
rections, while  others,  like  Miss  Martineau^ 
avoid  by  carefulness  and  decision  the  payment 
for  corrections  altogether. 

Supposing  the  author  to  be  at  length  satisfied 
with  his  corrections,  and  to  have  affixed  his  im- 
primatur to  the  sheet,  it  has  now  to  be  worked 
off  at  press.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this 
process,  we  must  proceed  first  to  the  wetting- 
room,  which  is  most  probably  a  cellar,  and  there 
we  shall  find  a  baptist  of  the  dipping  school 
engaged  from  one  week's  end,  it  may  be,  to  the 
other,  in  immersing  tons  of  printing  paper  in 
troughs  of  cold  water.  Ho  dips  each  quire 
from  twice  to  five  times  in  the  flood,  according 
to  its  absorbing  qualities,  and  having  dipped  th^ 
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'^heap**  for  a  giv«ii  work,  pkoefl  it  between 
boards>  and  piles  weights  upon  it,  or  snl]|jects  it 
to  pressure  by  a  press,  to  drive  the  moistore 
e<|xiaily  through  all  the  sheets.  Bat  this  is  not 
enough — ^before  the  heap  is  fit  for  working,  it 
has  to  be  turned  over,  the  drjer  portions  piaoed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  m<H^  moist,  and  again 
left  under  preesure.  From  the  wetting-room 
Uie  paper  prooeeds  to  the  press-room,  and  is  laid 
«n  the  pressman's  bank.  Now  comes  that  part 
of  the  proeess  upon  which  ohieAj,  now  that 
norrectness  b  postponed  to  beauty  of  appearance, 
the  character  of  the  printer  depends.  With 
bad  pressmen  there  can  be  no  good  work — ^the 
Appearance  of  the  ydlame  is  entirely  at  the 
pressman's  mercy,  and  dependent  upon  his  skill. 
In  times  gone  by,  when  the  old  wood^  press 
performed  all  the  woric,  and  the  ink  was  applied 
to  the  form  with  pelt  bolls  stuffed  with  wool  and 
lierse-hair,  such  work  as  is  now  daily  produced 
hy  av^^rage  printers  was  a  sheer  imposability. 
But  sinee  the  inTention  of  the  roller  (of  which 
ire  shall  haTe  to  say  a  word  pres^&tly)  and  the 
introduction  of  8t«ahope  and  Columbian  presses, 
the  pressman  who  has  these  appliances  at 
oemmand  has  no  excuse  for  indiffi^rent  print- 
ii«. 

At  ^  iron  presses  at  present  in  use  the  work 
may  be  performed  single-handed,  but  is  gene- 
lally  effected  by  two  companions,  one  of  whom 
mtpplies  the  form  with  ink  and  lays  the  sheets 
flmooth  as  they  are  dirown  off,  while  the  other 
produces  the  impression.  The  chief  part  of  the 
responsibility  rests  with  him  who  supplies  ink  to 
^e  surface  of  the  type :  if  he  foil  to  distribute 
tius  evenly  on  the  swrfaee  of  the  roller,  the  im- 
pression will  be  unequal  in  colaai>— dark  in  (me 
vhuoe  and  light  in  another ;  if  he  take  too  much 
nk  he  will  dog  the  type,  and  if  he  take  too 
little,  the  impression  inll  be  pale  and  grey. 
JFine  work  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
^(^ers  are  in  good  working  condition — ^it  is  the 
pressman's  business  to  know  what  this  condition 
IS— it  is  hardly  describable  in  words — and  to  be 
able  to  maintain  it  constantly. 

When  the  sheets  are  worked  off,  they  are  hung 
up  to  dry  upon  wooden  rails  fixed  beneath  the 
e^tngs  of  me  various  rooms.  When  dry,  they 
ttre  piaoed  between  glazed  boards  and  subjected 
to  a  powerful  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press  for 
aeyeral  hours— after  which  they  are  taken  out 
and  laid  in  warehouse  tiU  the  whole  work  is 
finished.     The  sheets    are  then  collated  and 

Sired  in  perfect  copies,  and  handed  over  to  the 
ok-binder. 
But  it  may  happen  that  the  work  in  course  of 

Cinting  b  to  be  published  in  yery  large  num- 
rs,  and  that,  instead  of  being  worked  at  the 
hand  press  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  stereotype  it,  and  woric  the 
plates  under  the  machine  In  this  case  it  is  not 
nie  type  which  we  have  seen  the  compositor 
picking  up  that  produces  the  impression,  but 
pbtes  of  metal  cast  in  moulds  obtained  from  its 


surfooe.    ToseehowthiBdone^wesrastrstnn 
(jiQX  steps  and  take  up  the  compositoi^B  work  at 
die  stage  when  it  is  made  up  into  pages.   Pages 
which  have  to  be  stereotypeicL^  an  n&A  oondeBr- 
rected  withoat  being  imposed,  and  when  piuged 
of  all  errors,  are  taken  in  small  chases  to  the 
stereotype-foundry.     On  entering  this  hofe-air 
caldron,  we  find  a  huge  fire  buming,  aad  a 
series  of  small  ovens  around  and  above  it»  aadoa 
the  floor  is  a  cistern  of  type-metal  in  a  moltei 
state.    The  pages  to  be  ^^erated  upon  STB  ead 
enclosed  in  a  small  frame ;  plaistw  of  Ptfia  b 
poured  over  them  in  a  fluid,  state;  when  the 
mixture  is  snficientiy  set,  for  which  but  a  kief 
time  is  necessary,  it  constitutes  the  mould,  Ykkli 
is  g^tly  lifted  off— the  foce  of  the  type  having 
been   previously  wdl  mcnstened  with  «1  to 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the  plaiater.   The  noald 
has  now  to  be  thoroughly  dried — for  this  pu^ 
pose  it  is  put  first  into  a  moderately  wanKma, 
not  too  near  the  fire;  by  degrees  it  is  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  and  at  length  to  heat  as  inteiae  as 
can  be  generated  by  an  radinary  fire.   ¥« 
these  precautions  not  taken,  the  mould  woM 
split  under  the  next  operation,  whidi  ii  that  of 
sinldng  it,  in  a  frame  contrived  for  ths  pv- 
pose,   in  the  cistern  of  molten  metal— then 
it  remains  until  the  liquid  metal  has  po^ 
trated  to  «very  cranny,  and  flfled  up  the  in- 
ppession  made  upon  its  aurfoce  by  the  .^pe^ 
a  consummation  of  whidi  the  workman  is  bm^ 
aware  by  the  cessation  of  auvbuhUsi^  v^ 
continue  to  rise  so  long  as  any  part,  hawem 
minute,  of  the  mould  remaiiMB  unvisifcad  by  tb 
metal      The  mauM  is  then  lifted  fona  tbi 
metal-pot  and  allowed  to  oool — the  jdai^i* 
then  broken  away  f^m  the  fiaboe  of  thephto 
thus  produced,  and  they  are  made  overtotbe 
picker.      The  picker  cuts  and  dresses  then  to 
shape  by  means  of  a  drcnlar  saw,  and  then  sto 
down  to  a  earful  examination  of  every  Ifi^ 
with  a  view  to  supplying  audi  porticwis  as  tie 
casting  has  left  imperfect,  and  of  cutting  vnf 
any  r^undancies  ox  metal,  which  will  be  mon 
or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  care  tak* 
in  the  drying  of  the  moulds.     It  rarely  happensi 
we  might  almost  say  it  never  happens,  thsta 
stereotyped  page  oomes  perfect  J&om  (he  plaiater 
mould;   there  are  alwi^  minute  portion*  « 
metal  to  be  cut  away  with,  ihe  graving  tool,  and 
in  the  majmty  of  instances  diere  are  single 
letters — sometimes  there  are  whole   words- 
wfaich  have  failed  in  the  casting,  and  have  tole 
soldered  into  the  plate  throu^  holes  pundiw 
in  it  by  the  picker.     Such  emendations,  when 
the  type  is  not  very  small,  are  perfoctly  w^ 
to  the  eye  of  a  practiced  printear,  because  tha 
type  thus  insertea  is  a  shade  larger  than^ 
rest,  in  consequence  of  the  mould  having  Ann* 
in  some  degr^  in  the  drying  oven. 

The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  stereoty^l 
but  there  are  other  processes,  in  one  of  which 
paper  is  substituted  for  plaister  of  Paris  in  fonar 
ing  the  mould.    The  mode  above  descAed  is, 
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lioweyer,  deemed  the  most  efficient,  and  is  most 
generallj  practised. 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  operated  largely 
in  the  multiplication  of  hooHs,  and  has  done 
something  towards  lowering  their  price,  though 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  made  them 
eheaper,  looking  to  the  real  value  of  a  stereo- 
typed edition  relatively  to  one  printed  from 
type.  It  was  thought,  and  indeed  it  was  pretty 
loudly  hoasted,  at  first,  that  the  stereotyper^s 
art  was  to  ensure  the  lasting  correctness  of  ste* 
reotyped  editions :  it  has  turned  out,  after  fifty 
years  trial,  that  it  tends  rather  to  a  contrary  re- 
sult. Owing  to  many  circumstances — to  the 
carelessness  of  the  picker  in  the  first  instance—* 
to  the  damage  that  the  plates  receive  in  mount- 
ing on  the  blocks — to  the  injury  inflicted  by  ac- 
cident and  heavy  pressure  when  packed  away  in 
piles  in  the  store-room — ^to  the  fracture  and 
abrasion  and  clumsy  attempts  at  repair,  which 
accompanv  their  exhumation  for  a  second  edi- 
tion—owing to  these  and  similar  causes,  it  hap- 
pens that  Btereot3rped  editions  of  works  whicn, 
at  their  first  casting,  were  tolerably  correct,  have 
becoiBe  in  time  complete  museums  of  every  kind 
of  atrocity  and  stupidity  in  the  art  of  blundering 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  Original 
"roft«s"  has  been  stereotyped  into  *' noses,"— * 
an  "  idler"  has  been  transformed  into  an  "idol" 
— wliat  was  once  "witticism"  now  reads 
" crittidsm,"— the  "fair  Fidele"  has  been 
superseded  by  the  "  ftdr  Fiddler,"  and  so  on. 
Worse  even  than  this,  whole  lines  have  been 
inserted  upside  down,  and  in  numerous  instances 
where  the  last  lines  of  pages  had  become  broken 
and  batter^  by  ill-usage,  they  have  been 
shaved  clean  away,  to  make  all  neat,  and  nothing 
sabstitated  in  their  place.  The  cause  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  mischief  is  found  in  the  ^t,  that 
stereotyped  plates,  in  the  mutations  of  business, 
get  into  the  hands  of  speculating  blockheads, 
who  care  for  nothing  but  turning  ti^em  to  a  pro- 
fitable accotmt,  and  having  no  charges  of  author- 
ship or  "  composition  "  to  defray,  grind  off  cheap 
editioiLS  from  their  mutilated  plates  as  fhst  as 
^6  public  are  geese  enough  to  gobble  Hiem  up. 
But  Uiere  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
cupidity  of  knaves  and  dunderiieads—^ causes 
which  no  care  can  guard  against  and  no  super- 
▼isioa  control.  One  of  these  are  the  thousand 
little  accidents  by  which  a  letter  or  a  word  of 
a  form  may  become  defiiced  in  the  working.  If 
tliis  take  place  on  a  form  of  moveable  types,  the 
press  or  the  machine  is  stopped,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  compositor,  and  the  mischief  is  repaired  in 
two  minutes — but  if  the  injury  is  done  to  a  plate, 
it  18  ten  to  one  that  the  printer  has  no  means 
of  repairing  it  on  the  premises — and  if  he  have, 
he  ^dll  pause  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  stop  his  machine,  for  it  may  be  an 
hour  or  more,  to  repair  a  trifling  damage,  whose 
repairs  will  cost  him  perhaps  frt)m  ten  shillings 
to  a  pound.  In  most  cases  he  does  not  stop,  as 
may  of  our  readers  may  see  by  a  minute  ex- 


amination of  any  month's  number  of  those  cheap 
serials,  which  are  weekly  publishing  by  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  are  worked 
fix)m  stereotyped  plates.  We  allude  to  them 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — in  their  case 
the  damage  is  of  very  trifling  importance,  and 
they  must  resort  to  the  cheapest  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  impression  at  a  low  price ;  but 
when  the  same  causes  of  deterioration  are  at  work 
in  the  case  of  the  old  classical  authors,  and  our 
own  standard  literature,  the  effect  is  the  reverse 
of  trifling.  Students  and  collectors  are  now 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  vices  of  the  stereo- 
lyper's  trade ;  some  have  rigidly  purged  their 
hbraries  of  stereotyped  editions,  and  even  the 
tyro  will  regard  with  suspicion  a  second  edition 
of  any  classic  printed  fiim  stereotyped  plates. 
So  well  grounded  is  the  objection  to  the  practice 
of  stereotyping  standard  works  that  it  is  &st 
flEdling  into  abeyance:  the  TJniversi^  Printers 
of  Oxford  no  longer  stereotype  their  Bibles,  but 
prefer  keeping  the  forms  standing  in  type ;  and 
the  most  respectable  publishers  in  London  will 
incur  the  expense  of  re-composition  rather  than 
subject  an  important  work  to  the  dangerous 
liabilities  of  stereotyping. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the 
Printer.  The  necessity  for  rapid  printing  first 
urgently  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Time$ 
newspaper,  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  first  printing-machine,  which  was 
invented  by  tf.  Xoenig,  a  dockmaker  flx)m 
Saxony,  was  constructed  in  London  during  the 
years  1812-13-14,  and  began  its  work  on  the 
28th  November  of  the  last-named  year.  Im- 
provements in  this  machine  were  made  by 
Cowper,  and  a  rate  of  speed  was  obtained  equd 
to  1,800  impressions  per  hour.  In  1815,  Koenig 
set  up  a  machine  for  Bentley,  constructed  so  as 
to  print  the  paper  on  both  sides  at  the  speed  of 
750  sheets  per  hour,  which  was  about  five  times 
the  speed  of  the  hand-press.  Improvements 
followed  rapidly — an  extraordinary  impetus  was 
given  to  them  of  the  discovery*  of  a  new  ma- 
terial for  supplying  ink  tb  the  face  of  the  type, 
a  material  consisting  of  glue  and  treacle  in  about 


*  This  disoorery  was  made,  like  many  otben  of  lew 
importance,  bj  acoMent.  A  carpenter,  who  wM  alw  a 
printer  in  a  Huall  wav,  hariag  ooeaiion  to  print  m  huk* 
dnd carbon  aenddw^aad  hamg  no  •'Winaflt 
condition  for  work,  ejctemporiaed  a  ball  by  stuffing  apieot 
of  canvas  npon  which  some  fluid  glne  had  been  acciden- 
tally spilled.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  cards 
thus  printed  were  superior  to  any  he  had  Utherlo  pro- 
dnoed,  and  kiid  aside  the  gined  canvas  for  lortliefiisa. 
Bat  oeit  day  the  ghie  was  havd  and  cneked,  and  oould 
not  he  used.  The  thought  stmek  him  that  glne  might 
he  retained  in  a  soft,  elastic  state  by  an  admixture  of 
treacle.  He  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  succeeded  at 
once.  The  composition  of  tlie  material  was  too  simple  tO 
he  concealed --in  fihct,  it  betrayed  itself  by  taste  and  sinefi. 
It  snperseded  the  old  pelts  wherever  it  was  Intradueed^ 
abated  the  kbovr  of  hand-presswork  a  fhU  fourth  by  sub- 
stituting the  roller  for  the  baUs,  and  supplied  the  one 
desideratum  which  was  wanting  to  render  maohine-print^ 
ing  generally  practicable. 
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equal  parts,  which,  being  cast  into  rollers,  the 
rollers  are  charged  with  ink  and  made  to  revolve 
over  the  surface  of  the  form,  upon  which  they 
distribute  it  equally.  Cowper  and  Applegarth 
now  set  up  machines  capable  of  printing  a 
thousand  sheets  an  hour  on  both  sides — and  this 
machine,  with  some  important  modifications,  yet 
maintains  its  groimd.  "We  should  fail  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  performance  without  an  engraving.  Let  it 
BuflSce  to  remark  here,  that  in  printing  by  this 
machine,  the  forms  to  be  worked  are  laid  upon 
a  flat  iron  bed  which  moves  backwards  and  for- 
wards beneath  two  large  cylinders,  having  that 
part  of  their  surface  which  would  else  come  in 
contact  with  the  type  covered  with  a  blanket. 
Two  smaller  cylinders  or  drums  are  fixed  near 
the  centre  of  the  machine  above  the  large  ones, 
and  their  use  is  to  carry  the  sheets  evenly  from 
one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other.  Por  the 
guidance  of  the  sheets,  and  their  retention  in  the 
right  position,  there  is  a  series  of  endless  tapes 
revolving  on  tension  rollers,  which  tapes  em- 
brace them  firmly  in  every  part  of  their  progress. 
The  forms  pass  imder  their  respective  cylinders 
at  the  precise  moment  to  present  their  inked 
surface  to  the  sheet  strained  upon  the  blanket 
by  the  tapes,  taking  the  ink  on  their  route  by 
contact  with  the  rollers  which  circulate  over 
them.  The  sheets  are  supplied  by  one  boy,  who 
feeds  them  over  the  first  cylinder,  and  received 
by  another,  who  sits  in  front  of  a  little  platform 
between  the  two. 

For  the  purposes  of  book-printing,  where  ac- 
curate register*  is  required,  it  is  not  perhaps 
desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  machines  much 
beyond  a  thousand  an  hour ;  but  such  a  rate  of 
production  was  soon  found  to  be  too  slow  for 
newspapers.  Machines  were  accordingly  made, 
printing  only  one  side  of  the  paper  at  a  time, 
which  was  all  the  newspaper  proprietor  required, 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  even  five  thousand  an 
hour.  But  the  circulation  of  the  lYmes  de- 
manded the  production  of  copies  at  the  rate  of 
ten  thousand  an  hour.  "  To  meet  such  a  de- 
mand required  the  abandonment  of  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  type-form,  and  so  to  arrange 
it  as  to  make  the  motion  continuous,  for  which 
only  the  circular  motion  could  do.  Accordingly, 
a  lirg^  c^itral  vertical  drum  or  cylinder — in  the 
TimM  printing-machine  this  is  sixty-four  inches 
in  diameter — was  set  up,  to  which  the  columns 
of  type  were  fixed.  This  drum  is  surrounded 
by  eight  cylinders,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertically,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by 
tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus,  in  every  revo- 
lution of  the  drum,  the  type-form  is  successively 
pressed  against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  ;  and 
the  type  being  successively  mked,  and  each  of 
the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight 
sheets  of  paper  will  be  printed  in  each  revolution 


,  *  Register  is  the  exact  printing  of  every  line  in  a  page 
predscly  upon  the  impression  made  by  the  corresponding 
lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 


of  the  drum.  By  this  machine  50,000  mjm* 
sions  have  been  taken  without  stoppiag ;  indeed, 
the  vertical  machine  is  capable  of  tdmost  unlhni- 
ted  extension.  Mr.  Applegarth  offered  to  theBoval 
Commission  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  make  « 
machine  which,  with  the  same  rate  of  motion  as 
that  of  the  Times,  should  print  40,000  sheets  per 
hour,  or  about  eleven  sheets  between  every  two 
ticks  of  a  common  clock.''  To  have  effected  tJiis, 
he  needed  only  to  enlarge  his  central  dram  so  u 
to  have  placed  the  required  additional  number  o( 
cylinders  around  it. 

As  machines  came  into  use,  it  was  fomid  thai 
some  portion  of  the  advantage  gained  by  ra- 
pidity was  lost  in  the  quality  of  the  worL 
Books  printed  by  the  hand-press  continued  to  be 
superior  to  any  that  the  machine  could  produce; 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  type,  and  wood  engrav- 
ings especially,  wore  out  faster  under  lia 
cylinder  than  under  the  common  press.  To 
meet  these  objections,  the  platten-machino  wm 
invented,  a  most  ingenious  and  masterly  oon- 
trivance,  by  which  the  impression  is  obtained 
from  the  type  by  precisely  the  same  means  ii 
at  the  hand-press.  Though  this  invention  nay 
be  regarded  as  decidedly  successful,  inasmnoh  as 
it  produces  excellent  work — sprinters  still  find 
it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  hand-press  fw  tk 
execution  of  their  chefs  d'cnwre.  The  printing 
of  wood-engravings  has  become  in  our  day 
almost  an  art — many  of-  these  are  executed 
with  incredible  pains  and  at  a  serious  expe&» 
— justice  can  only  be  done  to  them  by  csrcM 
and  skilled  hands  experienced  in  h<"^<l^i"g  then, 
and  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  prodncei 
gre^  number  of  impressions  in  a -given  time 
For  work  of  the  highest  quality  it  seems  lik^ 
that  the  printer  will  remain  dependent  upom  tb 
skilful  management  of  bis  presses,  and  sot  to 
machines. 

Among  the  latest  inq)rovements  in  maAiBiB 
we  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  adaptatioa^ 
the  letter-press  cylinder-machine  to  the  poipoaei 
of  lithographic  printing.  This  invention  ba 
been  matured,  after  a  series  of  tedious  and  ^' 
pensive  experiments,  and  is  now  working  with 
entire  success  in  a  printing-office  at  Bristol 

Improvements  in  hsuid-presses,  which  1»^ 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  last  cat- 
tury,  seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  txm^ 
improving  the  impression  taken  from  the  tyi« 
than  to  accelerating  the  rate  of  ^>eed.  £>^ 
Stanhope  was  the  first  who  made  the  vbofc 
press  of  iron,  and  enabled  the  pressman  to  take 
the  impression  at  one  stroke  instead  of  two. 
Subsequent  improvers  have  done  little  mow  tb* 
modify  his  invention  by  additions  of  tnSing  icJ* 
portance,  and  variations  as  often  for  the  V(flW 
as  for  the  better.  There  is,  however,  a  pre* 
though  who  was  the  inventor  we  forget  at  tlu» 
moment,  in  which  the  form  inks  itself^  and  by 
which  it  is  easy  for  a  single  hand  to  do  the  work 
of  two  with  ease,  which  we  happen  to  bw* 
from  personal  experiment  made  five-and-tventy 
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years  ago.  It  was  at  a  press  of  this  description 
Aat  the  writings  of  that  moral  Malay,  Eichard 
CarHle,  were  for  the  most  part  printed. 

The  most  astonishing  feat  in  rapid  printing 
has  heen  performed  by  the  Americans.    About 
six  years  ago  a  Philadelphian  produced  a  rotary 
press,  or  rather  machine,  which  consisted  of  a 
printing  wheel,  in  the  broad  tire  of  which  a 
cavity  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
type.    This  contrivance  is  applicable  only  to  the 
printing  of  cards,  which,  being  placed  in  an 
inclined  plane,  feed  the  machine  by  their  own 
gravitation.    Each  revolution  of  the  wheel  prints 
a  card,  and  the  wheel  may  be  made  to  revolve 
five  bundled  times  in  a  minute,  by  hand  power, 
thus  producing  thirty  thousand  impressions  in 
an  hour.     It  is  not  pretended  that  the  work  thus 
produced  will  bear  comparison  with  that  accom- 
plished by  the  ordinary  means — ^but  it  is  said 
to  be  as  good  as  is  required  for  pawnbroker's 
duplicates,  railway  tickets,  &c. 

Improvements  in  tjrpe-founding  have   kept 
pace  with  those  in  printing;   and  the  type- 
founder is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  share 
with  the  printer  in  the  praise  due  to  modem 
progress  in  the  art.     The  type  of  English  and 
Scotch  founders  is  all  that  can  be  desired — so 
far  as  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  are  con- 
cerned, their  art  has  reached  its  climax;  but 
in  the  mechanical  processes  of    casting  type 
they   are,   or  at  least  were   until   lately,   far 
surpassed  by  the    French.     So   far    back    as 
liiirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
know,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  compositor, 
who  had  distributed  his  case  full  overnight  to 
find  the   identical    metal    re-cast,   and   silver 
white,  on  returning  to  work  in  the  morning. 
French  type  was  even  then  cast  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  immediately  fit  for  use  on  leaving  tiie 
matnx,   and  of  the  smaller    characters    some 
tiiousands  were  cast  at  once.    English  types,  on 
the   contrary,  were,  and  in   London  foundries 
still  are,  cast  one  at  a  time,  with  odd  pantomimic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  workman  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  to  a  spectator;    and   after 
casting  have  to  be  cut  and  pared  down  to  the 
standard  size.     This  tedious  process  of  manu- 
facture has  long  maintained  for  English  type  an 
abnormal  and  unreasonable  price — a  price  which 
enhances  the  material  to  ten  times  its  original 
value  by  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  it. 
New  processes  of  casting,  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  pursued  in  France,  have, 
however,  been  latterly  adopted  by  some  enter- 
prising founders,  and  are  beginning  to  tell  upon 
prices,  which  competition  will  ultimately  bring 
to  a  much  lower  level. 

But  the  improvement  most  profoundly  desi- 
derated has  yet  to  be  made.  "We  allude,  of 
coarse,  to  some  invention  yet  to  be  devised  which 
shall  accelerate  the  operations  of  the  compositor. 
Composition  is  at  once  the  chief  source  of  expense 
to  the  printer,  and  the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  pub- 
lication. To  obviate  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these 


obstacles,  various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  practice  of  the  stenographer,  whoexpresses 
common  words  and  terminations  by  arbitrary  signs 
made  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pencil,  might  be 
imitated  by  the  compositor ;  and  they  have  cast 
short  common  words  and  terminations  in  single 
pieces  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  abbreviate  his 
labour.  But  the  end  has  not  answered  the 
design — ^the  fact  being,  that  the  compositor's  case 
is  already  sufficiently  complex  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  he  is  more  contused  than  assisted  by 
the  addition  of  new  cheiracters  or  combinations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  compositor  in  a  thousand 
can  tell  with  certainty  what  he  will  find  in  each 
one  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  boxes  into 
which  his  pair  of  cases  is  divided,  even  though 
he  has  worked  at  the  same  cases  for  years; 
the  characters  in  use  are  too  numerous  already 
for  their  localities  to  be  completely  mastered, 
and  the  addition  of  new  ones  is  a  source  of 
hindrance,  not  of  help. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  an  ingenious  foreigner 
invented  a  composing  machine,  in  the  use  of 
which,  the  types  were  arranged  in  lino  by  touch- 
ing keys  similar  to  those  of  a  musical  instrument. 
It  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  children  and 
young  girls,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  a 
well-known  cheap  periodical  was  "composed*' 
by  it  for  some  time.  The  chief  objection  to  its 
use  was  the  necessity  it  exacted  for  the  attendance 
of  a  skilled  compositor  to  "  space"  and  "  justify** 
the  several  lines  before  they  could  be  placed 
in  column.  The  objection  was  ultimately 
&tal  to  its  use,  and  the  publisher  had  to  resort 
to  the  usual  means.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  such  a  machine  should  not  efficiently 
answer  a  very  useful  end,  if  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate tvpe  manufectured  for  the  purpose. 
Suppose  a  fount  of  type,  of  which  all  the  cha- 
racters, capitals  included,  if  eapitah  he  indispen- 
sable, were  cast  in  the  same  body,  say  the  half 
of  the  cube,  or  "  en."  Let  the  spaces  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  let  the  punctuating  signs  perform 
the  office  of  spaces  whenever  they  were  inserted. 
Abolish  the  syllabic  division  of  words,  and  allow 
the  divisions  to  be  accidental.  Abolish  also  the 
italic,  which  the  Germans  have  not  got  and  no- 
body wants — and  mark  emphatic  words,  as  the 
(Germans  do,  by  quarter-cube  spaces  between  the 
letters.  A  fount  of  type  thus  prepared  would 
require  neither  spacing  nor  justifying — the 
machine  would  deliver  tiie  lines  complete,  each 
line  containing  a  uniform  number  of  semi-cubes 
of  metal,  and  the  performer  could  range  them  in 
the  gdley  as  they  were  delivered.  The  public 
might  possibly  stare  at  the  new  shapes  which 
the  old  Roman  character  would  assume,  with 
each  letter  condensed  or  expanded  into  one  uni- 
form space,  but  what  reason  is  there  why  one 
letter  should  be  bigger  than  another  ?  Preju- 
diced people,  too,  might  rebel  against  the  acci- 
dental divisions,  which  would  affect  even  words 
of  one  syllable ;  but  all  such  prejudices  and  oh- 
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jeoti<ms  would  yanish  ts  the  iMvelty  of  the 
thing  wore  of^  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
it  h^ame  perceptible  to,  and  were  participated 
by  all. 

Ib  Hia  prooeding  paragraph  we  have  italicised 
the  words  %f  eapSm$  h0  udUfmuahU.  We  are 
indined  to  thii^  that  tot  the  pmrpoM  we  con- 
template thev  are  not — at  any  rate,  in  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  such  a  machine,  we 
would  do  away  with  them,  for  the  reason  that^ 
by  reducing  the  entire  number  of  the  characters 
employed  to  about  thiriy,  we  perceive  the  feasi- 
bilUy  id  constructing  a  distributing  machine, 
the  want  of  which  in  connexion  with  the  one 
above  alluded  to  was  severely  felt.  If  the 
characters  were  few,  each  one  might  be  nicked, 
or  notched^  at  a  different  part  of  it^  front  sur- 
fam — the  situation  of  the  nick  marking  the 
oluuracter.  The  lines,  after  working,  might  be 
laid  nioks  uppermost  in  a  continuous  row— a 
series  of  points  an  ''en''  distanoe  from  each 
other  might  be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  each 
point  to  be  released  upcm  touching  the  type — 
those  points  which  fell  in  the  nicks  or  notches 
would  not  touch  the  metal,  and  would  not  be 
xeleased;  the  rest  might  be  then  drawn  away, 
and  all  tiiat  remained  would  be  of  one  character, 
and  would  be  swept  into  their  own  place — ^re- 
peating the  process  till  all  were  sorted.  There 
}B  no  difficulty  in  contriving  such  a  machine ;  a 
Lancashire  machinist  would  complete  it  in  a 
week.  Another  advantage  from  the  abolition  of 
ei^itals  would  be  the  &ieility  of  reducing  the 
body  of  the  type  and  getting  a  larger  print  into 
a  smaller  space.  We  have  no  idea  tliat  printing 
executed  in.  such  a  way  would  supplant  the 
present  process  of  book-printing — ^but  it  niight 
subserve  the  purposes  of  cheap  newspapers  and 
^[ihemeral  publications,  and  recommend  itself  to 
general  acceptance  by  the  rapidity  and  economy 
with  which  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  com- 
mend these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  men  of 
a  mechanical  genius  and  a  speculative  turn. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  the  Chinese, 
who  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  in  blocks 
from  time  immemorial,  have  never  resorted  to 
moveable  types,  or  to  printing  by  presses  or 
machines.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  moveable 
types,  presses,  nor  maclunes,  would  help  thei^ 
^ward.  With  a  language  possessing  about 
800  characters,  moveable  Wpes  would  be  an  un- 
manageable nuisance.  When  an  European 
prints  Chinese,  he  does  it  at  twenty  times  the 
^expense  that  it  costs  the  Chinaman,  who  pays 
''such  a  tMng  as  tenpenee,"  for  engraving  a 
page  on  a  blodk  of  so(ft  wood,  which  would  be 
OMtxoyed  under  a  press  or  a  macliine,  but  from 
which  he  can  take  as  many  impressions  as  he 
likes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  his  thin  ink 
with  one  end  of  his  brush,  lay  lus  paper  on  the 
block,  and  give  it  a  few  rubs  on  the  back  with 
the  other  end.    He  never  prints  on  both  sides. 


but  working  two  pi^  at  a  time,  folds  the  blank 
sides  inwards,  and  in  binding  his  books  lunngs 
the  fold  to  the  fore-edge. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  considerable  hubibub 
and  excitement  was  raised  by  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  the  process  of  anastatic  printing, 
which  was  expected  to  produce  great  marvek 
It  promised  great  things — among  the  rest,  to 
multiply  the  drawings  of  artists  without  the 
medium  of  the  engraver.  Prom  some  cause  or 
other,  chiefly,  it  was  said,  because  it  was  not 
applicable  to  machine  work,  it  did  not  come 
into  use.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  invention,  but 
merely  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  zinco- 
graphy by  the  discovery  that,  bjr  the  use  of 
weak  nitric-acid,  drawings  made  with  a  oertun 
pigment,  and  sheets  of  letter-press,  even  after 
thev  had  been  printed  for  a  considerable  time, 
could  be  accurately  transferred  to  the  zinc  ]^te 
and  worked  at  the  lithographic  press.  Whether, 
now  that  the  Bristol  experimenter  has  perfectei 
his  lithographic  machine,  tlie  anastatic  process 
will  revive  and  perform  what  it  promised,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  public  are  too  well  inured  to  scientifb 
and  mechanical  marvels  to  feel  much  sorprisel 
now  at  new  discoveries.  They  see  the  electric 
telegraph  printing  its  own  despatches — and  if 
they  choose  to  go  to  the  Polytechnique  Institu- 
tion, they  can  see  a  musical  performer  printiii^ 
his  own  extemporaneous  voluntaries  by  means 
of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  as  he  gives 
them  voice  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
Perhaps  in  a  little  time  we  may  see  the  stream 
of  "  copy"  turned  on  at  the  printing  office  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  stream  of  eloquence  is 
turned  on  at  St.  Stephen's — ^the  rqxffter  per- 
forming on  the  telegraphic  keys  instead  of  the 
slips  of  paper.  If  that  should  happen  to- 
morrow, no  one  will  think  it  worth  whue  to  be 
astonished.  To  get  up  a  sensation  now  is  a 
hiurder  task  than  to  outrun  old  Time  in  his 
march,  or  subdue  the  lightning  to  the  serrice  of 
man. 

We  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  the 
printer's  art  with  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Stark's 
book.  If  the  author  has  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  great  argument,  and  sung  the  conquests 
and  the  glories  of  the  press  in  elevated  strains, 
he  has  at  least  condescended  to  be  accurate, 
practical,  and  useful,  to  the  extent  of  the  narrow 
umits  he  has  assigned  himself.  Por  some 
solecisms  in  syntax  let  him  stand  exoosedby 
reason  of  his  evident  want  of  practice  as  a 
writer;  and  visit  the  blame  upon  the  head  of 
his  editor  "  of  the  Chiswick  Press,"  who  read 
the  proof-sheets  and  did  not  correct  them.  We 
can  commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults  and  short-comings^  to  the  notice  o£ 
our  readers,  as  a  neat  compendium  of  the 
''  AntecedeiU;8,  Origin,  and  Besults  of  Print- 
ing." 
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TELSE    W0LLER8IE1T, 
A   FA6B   FROM   THE   TBAQEDY   OF   WAR. 


CHAPTSRL 
Ths  earik  was  cohered  with  snow,  the  hearens 
with  Stan ;  the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  the 
winds  had  gone  to  rest  Below,  all  was  still 
and  kttdied,  but  above,  the  ftrmament  was  in 
unceasing  motion:  its  little  lights  twinkled, 
spaiiied,  trembled,  and  smiled  lUce  angels'  eyes 
ham  oat  of  the  d^^dis  <^  eternity. 

Wrapped  in  the  white  shroad  of  winter,  aoid 
ifgadiated  by  tiie  star-lamps  of  the  great  sepnl- 
chral  yaalt,  lay  the  Tillage  cf  Wohnlen,  at  tike 
soutiftem  extremity  ci  which  was  the  baiM; 
Hans  WellersienV  house.  A  window  in  the 
broad  gable,  which  tnmed  out  to  a  field,  was 
open,  and  within  stood  a  young  maiden,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  put  out  her  head,  and  glanced 
DOW  to  tiie  one  side  now  to  the  other. 

When  a  maiden  of  sixteen  stands  at  mid- 
ni^t,  in  a  severe  frost,  at  an  open  window,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  not  ike  stars  she  is  watching : 
the  objeet  of  her  h<^>es,  her  longings,  is  not  so 
&r  off.  And  ^dien  a  maiden  l^as  waits,  you 
maj  be  equally  sure  tiiat  she  is  not  left  lo  wait 
in  vain.  In  sooth,  £eur  out  on  the  snow,  a  black 
speck  sdon  became  visible;  it  grew  larger  and 
laiger  as  it  q>proached,  and  proved  to  be 
Earner  of  Winmiersted,  a  handsome  young 
Dhmarsher,  famed  among  his  companions  as 
the  first  in  the  dance  and  in  the  fight.  When 
he  drew  near  the  maiden  quietly  closed  the 
window,  but  £d  not  festen  it,  and  the  young 
man  was  soon  by  her  side. 

Let  not  the  virtnous  be  shocked  at  this  appa- 
rent impropriety,  for  such  meetings  between  a 
maidest  and  her'^aocepted  suitor,  were  hallowed 
by  ttie  time-honoured  customs  of  the  country ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  happy  couple,  who 
were  ere  long  to  be  united,  and  whose  love  had 
been  crossed  by  no  impediments,  were  soon  deep 
in  a  disoassion  of  matters  relisting  to  the  im- 
pending wedding :  who  were  to  be  the  guests 
invited,  what  the  probable  bridal  gifts,  what 
the  supplem^tary  things  to  be  purchased  for 
I3ie  new  housekeeping,  Jkc  After  a  little  while 
tiieir  innocent  convemtion  was  interrupted  by 
tiie  sound  of  creaking  steps  in  tiie  snow  out- 
aide.  "  Put  the  hook  on  Uie  window !"  whis- 
pered the  maiden  quicklv.  Beimer  did  as  she 
bid  him,  and  lemained  a  moment  near  the 
window  in  order  to  discover  whose  night  be 
the  laxge  dark  figure  that  was  seen  i^proachisg. 
After  a  while  he  drew  back  cantiouslr,  and 
•eatting  hims^  a^dn  beside  his  betrothed,  said, 
but  without  the  sMghtest  appearance  of  jealousy: 
<'Who  ean  it  be>    It  se^ns  that  he  also  wishes 

•  ''Towhidow"— tliesppcflRtioDgimitoUieBeino. 
esnl  nooluRial  virilBb. 


''I  dare  say  it  is  Wolf  Isd^aad,''  replied  the 
maiden;  ''he  told  me  not  long  ago,  that  he  would 
come  some  night  te  visit  me.  I  thought  that  he 
was  jesting^  and  answered  hk  like  raanaer,  that 
the  nights  were  too  cokL,  and  that  my  wioidow 
had  froaen  £Bst  and  could  not  open." 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
window  and  a  voiee  from  without  said :  "  Telse 
Hansdatter  (Hans*s  daughter),  are  yoe  asleep?" 

*'  No,"  answered  the  maiden,  **  but  I  do  not 
mean  ta  let  any  one  in !" 

''Nevertheless,"  n^oiaed  the  voice,  "I  see 
the  mark  of  footsteps  coming  towards  the  hevse^ 
but  none  going  from  it." 

"  They  are  mine !"  interrupted  Beimer. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  asked  Wolf- 

"  Reimer  of  Wimmerted,"  replied  the  latter. 
"  I  cacme  first.  Wolf  Iselx'and  !*^ 

"Hm!"  muttwed  Wol^  "yon  might  have 
told  me  this  before,  little  Telse !  It  was  not 
£ur  to  make  a  jest  of  an  honest  fellow  and  let 
him  eome  for  miles  through  frost  and  snow, 
when  you  did  not  mean  to  let  him  in." 

"Nay,  be  not  angry.  Welt"  said  Telse;  ♦'I 
thought  that  you  spoke  in  jest,  for  people  have 
said  that  you  were  good  friends  wk^  Yibea 
Marie,  and  as  she  dw^  nigh  by,  you  have  not 
gone  iar  out  of  your  wmy  by  coming  here." 

"A  plague  unon  Viben  Kane,"  growled 
Wolf,  "  she  has  also  singed  out  such  a  smooths 
faeed  yem^ster  witii  down  tipcm  his  chin." 

Beimer  now  sprang  to  th^  window,  exdaioft* 
ing,  ragrily,  "  Down  may  seen  become  beard, 
Wolfe  Isebrand,  and  a  smooth  &oe  is  as  good  ae 
a  pitted  ohe !" 

"  Hush  Y*  interrupted  Telse;  "  no  qoafrelliD^ 
Beimer !  Ton  must  behave  yourself  i— go  from 
the  window."  He  obeyed,  mid  die  continued  t 
"Wolf  Isebrand,  I  will  tell  vou  the  whole 
truth;  Beimer  and  I  are  betrothed,  aad  we  are 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

"€hK»d  kiek  to  3rou,  good  luck  to  you !"  re< 
joined  Isebrand,  in  Ins  gruAst  tone :  **it  may 
happen,  however,  that  Beimer  will  have  some- 
thu^else  to  think  of  before  then--good  night!" 

"  What  does  be  mean?"  asked  Telse. 

"  People  say  that  we  are  to  have  war/'  ta^ 
swered  Beimer;  **  the  Hdstein  gentlemen  want 
once  more  to  measure  their  knees  with  oiif 
leapilig  poles." 

"Is  &ttt  aH!"  said  the  Bitmarsh  m$idmt 
"  then  they  will  be  beaten  again  as  usnaL" 

"So  think  I,  also,"  said  the  yeung  man;  ^Hmt 
this  time  it  seems  we  are  to  be  hcmeuied  with 
lordly  guests — Duke  Frederick  and  his  brother^ 
the  King  of  Benmarii." 

Again  the  conversation  was  xnterripted  by  a 
tap  at  ^  window^  and  a  voice  sayiMi 
I     ''  Tebe  Hansdatter,  mse  yen  tOmfr 
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"What  now?"  whispered  Beimer.  "It 
seems  that  all  the  young  men  in  Wohrden  have 
a  mind  to  ferutre  here  to-night." 

"  Telse  !"  again  cried  the  voice,  in  a  louder 
tone,  "are  you  asleep  ?" 

"  Yes !"  answered  the  merry  girl,  with  a 
suppressed  titter,  whispering  at  the  same  time 
to  her  happy  lover,  that  it  was  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Since  you  are  talking  in  your  sleep,"  now 
said  the  voice  outside,  "  perhaps  you  can  also 
walk  in  your  sleep,  and  open  the  window  for  me  ?" 

"No,"  said  Telse,  "I  cannot  do  that,  for  I 
am  just  dreaming  that  there  is  a  sneaking, 
mealy-mouthed  cat  outside." 

"Oome,  don't  teaze  me  any  longer,  sweet 
one,"  said  the  former,  in  an  insinuating  voice, 
"  but  open  the  window  for  me.  You  know  I 
mean  honestly  by  you." 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Telse,  ** just  as  honestly 
as  you  meant  by  Ancke  Delve,  whom  you  talked 
over  and  then  deserted.  I  know  you  well, 
Carsten  Holm !" 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  an- 
swered Holm ;  "  but  tell  me,  among  other 
things,  why  you  gave  me  leave  to  visit  you 
to-night?" 

"  To  make  you  tired  of  running  after  me, 
and  to  get  rid  of  you  once  for  all." 

"  A  thousand  devils !"  exclaimed  the  baffled 
suitor ;  "  has  the  minx  dared  to  bring  me  here 
on  a  fool's  errand?" 

"No  abuse!"  here  interposed  Reimer,  with 
rising  ire,  while  Tolse,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
pacify  him,  put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and 
bid  him  be  silent:  but  Beimer  would  not  be 
restrained,  and  continued — "  Take  yourself  off, 
you  flour-thief,  or  J  will  make  you  whirl  round 
Hke  the  wings  of  your  own  mill  on  the  snow  out 
yonder,  until  your  bones  ache." 

"  Reimer,  Reimer !"  remonstrated  the  young 
girl,  "  it  is  the  rich  Holm  from  Heide  you  are 
speaking  to.  He  is  high  in  fevom:  with  the 
citizens,  and  his  word  is  considered  as  good  as 
gold." 

"  Ha,  ha !  is  that  it  ?"  now  exclaimed  Holm, 
"  you  had  company  before  I  arrived.  He  that 
comes  first,  is  first  served ;  that  is  no  more  than 
ftrir.  But  who  is  he  that  speaks  so  lovingly  to 
me  ?  If  my  ears  serve  me  right,  the  voice  is 
that  of  Reimer  of  Wimmersted  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  latter ;  "  and 
here  are  two  fists  which  likewise  belong  to  him. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  try  what  they  are  good 
fbr,  stop  a  bit  out  there." 

"Another  time,  good  Mend!"  replied  the 
miller.  "Spare  your  fists  just  now,  for  we 
may  soon  st^id  in  need  of  as  many  as  we  can 
muster.  And  you,  young  maiden,  who  are  so 
afraid  of  men,  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
make  y<|Hr  wedding-dress ;  you  may,  perchance, 
get  something  else  to  think  of.  Good  night  to 
you  both! "  Accompanying  his  words  with  a 
loud  and  scoffing  laugh,  tiie  second  disappdnted 
suitor  now  yrent  his  way. 


"He  was  angry,"  said  Telse,  "and  I  am 
sorry  he  discovered  that  you  were  here;  fonrb 
knows  what  harm  he  may  contrive  to  do  you? 
but  you  always  flame  up  like  a  bundle  of  flax 
that  has  been  set  on  fire." 

"  I  snap  my  fingers  at  him,"  answered 
Reimer.  "What  harm  can  he  do  me,  that 
meal-tub  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  sighed  Tehe;  "kt 
something  tells  me  that  evil  will  be&ll  ns  from 
that  quarter." 

" Strange  girl ! "  said  Reimer;  "aHtflewMle 
ago  so  bold,  and  now  so  crestfiEdlen.  Let  m 
kiss  away  those  fears ! " 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  eaneit 
voice.  "Behave  yourself  Reamer!  I  nera 
saw  you  thus  before;  shall  I  call  ftther? 
There,  now  go!  out  of  tie  window  with  youT 

"  Well,  good  night !"  grumbled  the  yoong 
man,  reluctantly  letting  go  her  hand ;  "but  in  a 
fortnight,  mchtit,  ja  Eochtit,  jueheiT  (Wed- 
ding, yes  wedding,  huzza!)  Shouting  tbii 
bui5en  of  a  Ditmareh  wedding  song,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  and  danoed  menily  over  tie 
snow  towards  his  home. 

Telse  rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  Moved 
him  with  her  eyes,  but  long  after  he  was  ont  of 
sight,  she  could  still  hear  him  whistling  sad 
singing,  **JuoheiI  EoehHt,  ja  HochtitUh/if' 
Closing  the  window,  the  maiden  munnnred: 
''ITochttt,  Ja  Hochtit .'"  and  a  soft  sigh  upheared 
hfft  virgin  bosom. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Neveb  before  had  the  castle  of  Melbdc  bdd 
within  its  walls  so  many  lordly  guests.  There 
was  King  Hans,  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms, and  his  brother,  Duke  Frederick  of 
Holstein ;  their  sister's  sons,  the  Counts  Ad(^ 
and  Otto  of  Oldenbuig,  besides  more  than  tvo 
thousand  Banish,  Holstein,  and  Qennankiiiglits> 
Every  room  in  the  spacious  castle  was  fall,  and 
in  the  adjacent  village  the  peasants  had  beca 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  make  room  fff 
squires,  grooms,  and  other  attendants. 

Turmoil  and  confnsicm  reigned  throngbwi 
the  building:  the  sounds  of  boisterous  wx^ 
of  clashing  beakers,  of  noisy  brawls,  were  hwrf 
on  all  sides,  except  in  the  largest  hall,  iR^ 
the  mighty  princes  were  assembled.  Tt^^ 
greater  decorum  prevailed,  and  a  man  migbt 
hear  his  own  words.  At  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
oaken  table,  covered  with  a  silvcr-firinged  doit 
sat  the  host — ^the  aged,  but  still  robust  and  rf8^ 
wart  Henrik  Ranzan ;  in  the  hi^  8eat>  at  the 
upper  end,  sat  the  sovereign  of  the  toee  nor^ 
em  kingdoms,  who  had  just  retained  fron  * 
victory  over  the  rebellious  Swedes.  On  to 
right  and  left  were  the  Buke,  the  Counts  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  the  leaders  in  the  coming  ^' 
That  this  war  was  the  chief  topic  of  ooiivtts*- 
tion,  will  be  readily  imagined.  * 

Several  toasts  had  already  been  piofMA  0^ 
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responded  to,  when  Bake  Frederick  again  roee, 
witii  hia  beaker  in  hia  hand,  and  turning  to  the 
king,  said: 

"  My  lord  and  brother,  I  now  pledge  you  as 
master  of  Ditmar^en!"  He  then  drained  his 
laige  beaker,  and  the  King  seizing  his,  replied : 

''I  thank  yon,  brother;  and  promise  that  you 
shall  go  halrea  with  me !" 

The  whole  company  now  rose  to  do  honour  to 
the  toast ;  but  Knud  Gioe,  Lord  of  Krenkerup, 
and  Supr^ne  Magistrate  in  Lolland,  who  was  the 
last  to  amp^  his  cup,  on  sitting  down  again, 
mnmhled  to  himself : 

"A  wise  man  does  not  boirow  money  on  the 
akin '' 

''Until  he  has  slain  the  bear!"  put  in  his 
nei|^boar  £bbe  Geed,  in  a  louder  voice,  so  that 
several  of  the  Holstein  nobles  probably  overheard 
him,  although  they  may  not  have  understood 
tilie  Danish  proverb.  But  the  King  both  heard 
and  understood  the  latter  part  of  it ;  for  kings 
have  sometimes  long  ears  as  well  as  long 
fingers. 

''Is  the  goat*  afiraid  of  the  bear  ?"  he  asked 
in  Banith,  while  the  conversaticm  generally  was 
cairied  on  in  Qerman. 

"No,  your  Majesly,"  answered  the  Danish 
knight;  ''  but  methinisit  is  wiser  to  look  before 
you  leap,  than  to  look  affcer  you  have  lost  your 
footing :  I  mean,  also,  that  no  enemy  ought  to 
be  deqiised,  and  that  prudence  is  no  vice.  It 
may  happen  that  goat's  blood  will  not  be  the 
most  precious  that  will  flow  in  this  struggle." 

"What does  he  say?"  asked  Count  Otto  of 
Oldenburg,  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke. 

*'  He  says,"  replied  the  latter,  contemptuously, 
"  that  we  had  better  do  homage  to  the  Marsh 
peasants,  and  humbly  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
eight-and-forty  syndics." 

The  Duke's  reply  raised  a  general  laugh,  and 
Hans  Ahlefeldt,  ^ho  had  been  chosen  to  bear 
the  cdebrated  Dannebn^,!  exdaimed,  in  a 
mocking  tone : — 

**  He  who  would  visit  the  Marshes  must  not 
have  a  hare  tied  to  his  tail." 

"A  hare  at  the  head  may  be  as  bad!"  re- 
joined Ebbe  Qeed,  quietly. 

The  bitter  sarcasm  did  not  fall  to  the  ground : 
the  Danes  and  the  Germans  laughed ;  but  the 
Hokteiners  bit  their  lips,  for  the  circumstance 
alluded  to,  when  a  hare  drove  an  army  of  Hol- 
■teiners  out  of  Ditmarsh,  was  a  sore  point  in 
tlieir  m^nory.  The  event  in  question  took 
place  as  follows  : — ^As  the  army  was  advancing, 
a  haze  was  accidentally  started  in  front  of  the 
vanguard.    On  seeing  this,  the  zealous  sports- 


*  AUitfioii  to  Uie  same  of  Geed,  wldoh  it  the  Daniflh 
fivgoat 

f  The  Ditional  flog  of  the  Danes.  The  one  need  on 
this  occasion,  and  lost  in  the  ensuing  war,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  identical  banner  which,  hy  a  pious  fraud  of  the 
Danbh  bishop,  Ahsalon,  descended  from  Heaven  to  the 
Banish  army,  when  engaged  in  hatUe  against  the  heathen 
SiTooims.— 2hM#. 


men  among  the  knights  raised  the  tally-ho ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  troops  in  the  rear,  thinking 
that  the  Ditmarshers  were  attacking  the  front, 
made  a  halt,  and  drew  back.  The  whole  army 
was  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  enemy, 
who  lay  in  ambush,  availed  themselves  of  thiis, 
and  completely  routed  the  Holsteiners. 

The  King,  anxious  to  prevent  wranglings  and 
contentions  between  the  Danes  and  the  Hol- 
steiners, now  again  seized  his  glass,  and  nodding 
to  Ahlefeldt,  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  **  This  is  to 
your  success  in  gaining  the  estates  of  Meldorp 
Monastery ! " 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Sir  Abbot ! "  cried  the 
Duke,  merrily;  and  the  conversation  was  thus 
turned  into  a  different  channel. 

"Reverend  father,"  said  the  young  Count 
Adolphe  of  Oldenburg  to  the  abbot  elect,  **  ora 
pro  nobis,  when  you  say  your  first  mass." 

"  And,"  added  his  brother,  "  give  us  absolu- 
tion for  our  Aiture  sins ! " 

"  Absolve  yourself  first,  gracious  lord,"  an- 
swered Ahlefeldt,  in  the  same  tone,  "  when  you 
become  abbot  in  Lunden ! " 

"But,  honoured  Sirs,"  now  exclaimed  the 
King,  "  if  you  are  all  to  be  priors,  and  abbots, 
and  monks,  what  am  I  to  be  ? " 

"  Pope,  my  liege  and  IwrothOT ! "  cried  the 
Duke;  " Pope  of  Ditmarsh  ! " 

"  And  I,"  said  Count  Otto,  "  I  will  be  fether- 
confessor  in  a  nunnery ! " 

This  jesting  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued 
long,  had  not  Ihe  young  Breide  Banzan,  son  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  entered  and  announced 
that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  firom  the  Dit- 
marshers, and  were  waiting  in  the  court-yard 
below,  until  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  the  Duke. 

"Ambassadors!"  said  the  Duke,  scofi^g; 
"  have  peasants  also  ambassadors  ? " 

Count  Otto  of  Oldenburg  rose,  and  going  to 
the  window,  said  :  "  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
sort  of  animals  these  Marshmen  are." 

"Well,  what  are  they  like?"  cried  his 
brother,  who  remained  seated  at  the  table. 

"  They  are  large,  broad-backed,  and  well  fed," 
answered  Otto,  from  the  window ;  "  and  black 
as  crows  from  head  to  foot^  K  they  are  to  get 
through  a  conunon  door,  it  must  be  sideways, 
for  each  is  clad  in  at  least  six  jerkins  and  a  dozen 
pair  of  hose." 

"  Yery  suitable  winter  attire,"  said  the  Duke ; 
"ask  them,  my  good  Banzan,  what  it  is  they 
desire." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,  my  lord ;  but  was 
told  in  answer,  that  they  had  orders  to  deliver 
their  message  to  none  but  the  King  and  your 
Highness." 

"Audacious  churls!"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  if  they  were  come  to  make  submission — " 

"  Who  knows,"  said  the  King,  "  if  my  lord 
and  brother  think  as  I,  we  will  not  refuse  them 
the  desired  audience.  At  home  it  is  my  wont 
to  admit  the  least  of  my  subjects  who  may  wish 
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to  speak  to  me* — ehall  we  not  then  hear  what 
these  boors  may  have  to  say  ?" 

"  As  you  deem  fit,  my  liege,"  answered  the 
Buke ;  "  but  I  know  beforehand  that  we  shall 
hear  nothing  but  senseless  complaints  and  im- 
pertinent speeches;  however,  as  the  interview 
may  perchance  amuse  such  of  our  guests  as  have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  our  high  and  mighty  marsh 
peasants,  let  us  have  them  up.  Sir  Count." 

Breide  Banzan  left  the  room,  and  soon  after 
returned  T^dth  the  two  envoys,  who,  holding 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  in  their  hands,  re- 
spectfully took  up  their  position  within  the 
door,  but  gave  no  signs  of  timidity  or  embarrass- 
ment. The  Duke,  whose  back  was  turned  to- 
wards them^  spoke  to  them  over  his  shoulder : 
"Have  the  rulers  in  Ditmarsh  received  our 
declaration  of  war  ?  And  what  say  they  to  it  ? 
Do  they  still  obstinately  persist,  or  have  they 
taken  counsel^  and  sent  you  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pardon  ?" 

The  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  a  man  but 
little  bevond  the  prime  of  life,  and  tall  and 
robust  of  figure,  replied :  ''  Most  gracious  Duke ! 
In  the  name  of  the  eight-and-forty  syndics,  the 
bailiff,  the  jurymen,  and  the  commonalty,  we 
entreat  you  and  your  royal  brother,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  country " 

"  Peace  and  quiet !"  interrupted  the  Duke 
in  a  rage,  turning  it)und  abruptly  on  his  chair, 
''  peace  and  quiet  ?  That  is  what  we  desire  for 
our  subjects,  but  what  you  daily  violate  and 
disturb ;  no  man  can  travel  unmolested  through 
your  country,  and  no  ship  pass  your  piratical 
eoasts  in  sa&ty." 

"  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  my 
lord  Duke,"  answered  the  Ditmarsher;  "  and  we 
will  not  deny  that  disturbances  may  have  taken 
place  here  and  there." 

"Well !"  again  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  and 
when  did  yoor  wise  and  just  bailifGs,  and  syndics, 
and  jurymen,  ever  attempt  to  notice  such  dis- 
turbances, as  you  please  to  term  murder  and 
robbery.  Name  to  me,  if  you  can,  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  violaters  of  the  peace 
have  been  punished  by  you  ?" 

"  Gracious  my  lord !"  rejoined  the  envoy, 
**  when  broils  and  tumults  take  place,  there  are 
mostly  faults  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  the  custom 
among  our  neighbours  to  make  us  bear  the 
blame  not  only  of  our  own  sins  but  of  others 
also ;  and  if  a  misdeed  be  committed  tar  or  near, 
it  is  directly  said  that  it  was  a  Ditmarsher  who 
did  it." 

'*  Because  it  is  almost  ever  so !"  said  the 
Duke ;  "  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire — ^you 
are  a  quarrelsome,  a  cruel,  and  a  treacherous 
people !" 

"  Treacherous !"  here  exclaimed  the  younger 


*  This  custom  was  roamtainod  among  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  np  to  the  introduction  of  the  constitutional 
r^me  in  ISiS.— ^Von^. 


of  the  e&voys,  the  Uood  rushing  into  his  broad 
&ce;  but  with  an  effort  he  checked  his  neiDg 
ire,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Yes,  treacherous,"  continued  the  Duke. 
''Not  content  with  murdering  andplanderiDg 
within  your  own  land-marks,  how  often  bate 
you  not,  in  the  midst  of  peace  or  trace,  made 
hostile  raids  into  my  royal  brother's  territories, 
or  into  mine,  and  burnt,  and  ravaged,  and 
murdered." 

''  Such  things  have  taken  place  oocasiaBallj/' 
answered  the  dder  Ditmarsher ;  '' but  the  acton 
have  been  single  individuals,  fiunilies,  or  pa- 
rishes, who,  without  the  knowledge,  and  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  our  authorities,  hafe 
undertaken  to  avenge  their  own  wroiiga,  having 
in  vain  sought  redress  for  them  from  your  autho- 
rities." 

The  Duke  knit  his  brow,  and  again  turned  bis 
back  upon  the  envoys :  ''  The  same  excuses,  tba 
same  subterfuges  as  ever ! "  he  cried.  **  But  we 
did  not  admit  you  to  our  presence  to  bandv  words 
with  you ;  but  to  learn  whether  you  will  sooept 
the  proffered  terms  of  peace." 

<<  These  terms  are  neither  harsh  nor  unjust," 
said  the  King.  **  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
armaments  we  have  made,  we  demand  no  more 
than  five  thousand  merks  in  additaon  to  the  five 
thousand  we  stipulated  for  in  Bendsbuig,  and 
your  consent  to  the  construction  of  fintificatiooi 
on  the  three  points  indicated,  the  eiqwnses  ist 
which  to  be  borne  by  ourselves. 

**  Eoyal  Sir,"  repli^  the  younger  DitBUffsbfir, 
a  man  with  a  dark  and  daring  expression  of 
countenance,  "  we  Ditmarshers  acknowledge  no 
sovereign  but  God,  and  no  protector  but  the 
lord  bishop  of  Bremen.  We  will  pay  you  no 
tribute,  for  that  would  be  to  declare  ouraelves 
your  subjects.  And  we  will  allow  no  fortifica- 
tions to  be  raiSed  in  our  land,  for  that  would  be 
to  forge  fetters  for  ourselvee." 

"For  what  then  have  you  come  hither?" 
exclaimed  the  Duke,  furiously. 

"  To  solicit  and  to  offer  peace,"  answered  ti»e 
elder  envoy. 

"To  solicit  and  to  offer  war,  you  mean," 
sneered  Duke  Frederick ;  "  and  that  you  dball 
have !  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  you 
may  withdraw." 

"  Listen  to  a  piece  of  good  advice,  yoor  Big- 
ness," now  said  the  younger  of  the  men,  coldly. 

"Ho,  ho!  good  advice!"  cried  the  Duke, 
sooffingly.  "  Such  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
therefore  speak  out  my  masters  !" 

"  We  Ditmarshers,"  resumed  the  other,  drily, 
"  have,  from  time  inmiemorial,  vindicated  our 
liberty,  and  defended  our  country,  with  our  own 
strength  and  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  ^^ 
these  ancient  and  valued  possessions  we  have 
determined  to  fight  till  our  last  man  falls ;  and 
rather  than  surrender  to  any  earthly  enemy,  ▼« 
will  bury  ourselves,  our  women  and  children, 
our  dwellings  and  our  lands,  and  all  we  pos- 
sess, in  the  sea.     High- bom,  Boyal  Ciincee, 
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Coimta,  Knights,  and  Nobles  !  why  will  you  turn 
your  glorious  weapons  against  us  poor  peasants  ?" 
At  this  juncture,  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
played  round  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  "  In  com- 
bat with  us  you  can  win  neither  honour  nor 
booty.  Should  you  be  victorious,  it  will  re- 
donnd  but  little  to  your  glory,  that  three  great 
kingdomfl  and  a  duchy,  which  can  muster  three 
times  aa  many  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the 
Marshes,  hare  been  able  to  reduce  a  score  of 
open  villages ;  and  the  booty  will,  at  all  events, 
be  scant,  for  the  little  we  possess  we  mean  to 
take  with  us  in  death.  But  should  fortune  turn 
against  our  enemies,  and  it  please  God  and  our 

Lady  to  stand  by  the  oppressed "     He 

paused  one  moment,  drew  up  his  bushy  brows, 
which  had  until  then  almost  entirely  concealed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  proudly  round  on  the  as- 
sembled lords.  "  This  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  gentry  of  Holstein  have  walked  faster 
out  of  the  marshes  than  they  walked  in,  and 
that  the  number  of  those  who  returned  home  was 
not  80  great  as  of  those  who  sallied  forth  to  the 
battle.  It  has  happened  before  this  that  a  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Holstein  has  lost  his  life  and  his 
anny  in  our  swamps." 

During  this  speech,  the  greater  number  of 
the  guests  had  risen  from  the  tkble,  and  had 
formed  a  semicircle  round  the  envoys,  some 
eyeing  them  with  scornful  glances,  others,  par- 
ticularly among  the  youngsters,  scanning  their 
dress  with  impertinent  curiosity.  The  King, 
the  two  Danish  Knights,  Knud  Gioe  and  Ebbe 
(Jeed,  and  a  foreign  warrior,  were  the  only  ones 
that  had  retained  their  seats.  When  the  speaker 
had  concluded,  the  long-suppressed  indignation  of 
his  hearers  burst  forth  :  '*  He  dares  to  threaten 
—the  boor  dares  to  threaten !  They  defy  us — 
they  challenge  us !"  exclaimed  nymerous  voices. 
**  If  it  were  in  my  country,"  said  a  German 
knight,  "  we  would  hang  up  the  rascals  without 
further  ceremony." 

"  Is  there  no  hemp  in  Holstein  for  such 
necks?"  asked  another. 

"  It  would  serve  the  fellows  right  to  cut  a 
slice  off  the  noses  they  carry  so  high !"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

Duke  Frederick,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
surrounding  throng,  went  close  up  to  the  Dit- 
marshers,  and  measuring  them  with  furious 
glances,  said  :  "  What  prevents  me  from  punish- 
ing your  audacity  with  death  ?" 

"  Respect  for  your  own  honour,"  answered 
the  elder,  **  and  tear  of  our  countrymen's  ven- 
geance," added  the  yoimger,  with  foolhardy 
boldness. 

"  Fear !"  cried  the  enraged  Duke.  "  Count 
Henrik  Kanzan,  have  you  in  the  castle  a  rope 
strong  enough  to  bear  these  clodhoppers?" 

But  his  royal  brother  now  rose  and  said : 
"  The  peasants  are  right ;  our  honour  demands 
that  we  should  send  them  home  unmolested. 
Brother  Frederick,  it  beseems  yon  not  to  be 
roused  to  anger  by  such  as  they." 


The  Duke  returned  to  his  chair  in  silence ; 
and,  one  by  one,  the  others  followed  his  example. 
But  the  foreign  officer,  before  alluded  to,  who 
had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word,  but  had  the 
more  zealously  attacked  a  wild  boar's  head  that 
was  placed  before  him,  noy  seemed  at  length  to 
have  finished  his  meal,  and  pushing  back  the 
heavy  silver  dish,  from  which  he  had  been  help- 
ing himself,  he  rose.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
age  and  gigantic  stature,  with  a  tanned  and 
pitted  face,  black,  curly  hair,  grey  eyebrows,  and 
large  hazel  eyes :  '*  Is  Ditmarsh  linked  with 
chains  to  Heaven,"  he  muttered,  "since  they 
make  such  ado  about  taking  it  ?  Here  are  pre- 
parations enough  for  subduing  a  kingdom ;  and 
I  and  my  Guards  alone  will  t^e  the  marshes  on 
our  conscience!" 

He  here  gave  utterance  to  some  hollow  tones 
that  sounded  like  laughter,  but  not  a  muscle  in 
his  rugged  face  moved. 

"  Waer  dy  Buer!  wenn  mm  Garde  kumt  T' 
— (Take  care  of  thyself,  peasant,  when  my 
guards  come). 

The  young  Ditmarsher  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  and  said  quietly,  but  significantly :  **  Yonker 
Slenitz,  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  Marshes !" 

Glancing  disapprovingly  at  him,  his  elder 
companion  said,  in  an  undertone :  "  Guard  your 
tongue.  Wolf  Isebrand,  that  we  may  get  hence 
with  unbroken  bones  !"  Then  advancing  a  few 
steps  towards  the  Duke,  he  said,  so  as  only  to  be 
heard  by  the  latter  and  the  King  :  "  Eoyal  Sirs, 
I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  to  you  from 
myself!" 

The  Duke  rose,  looked  sharply  at  him  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said  :  "  You  may  follow 
me  into  the  adjoining  room." 

When  there,  the  Ditmarsher  began  as  follows : 
*'  Gracious  my  Lord,  it  was  much  against  my 
own  will  and  wish  that  I  undertook  this  pre- 
sumptuous embassy  ;  my  obstinate  countrymen 
are  hurrying  towards  their  own  perdition,  this 
I  and  a  few  others  clearly  see;  but  our 
voices  have  remained  imheeded,  and  we  no 
longer  venture  openly  to  express  what  we  think. 
My  name  is  Carsten  Holm,  I  am  a  citizen  of 
Heide,  and  a  miller  by  trade.  By  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  I  have  secured  a  little 
independence,  and,  if  your  Highness  will  insure 
me  against  molestation  and  plunder,  when  you 
have  conquered  the  country,  I  will  reveal  to 
you  the  measures  of  defence  planned  by  my 
countrymen,  and  point  out  to  you  the  easiest 
way  of  attaining  your  object." 

"  In  as  far  as  you  speak  the  truth,"  replied 
the  Duke,  "  I  promise  you,  in  my  own  and  my 
royal  brother's  name,  fi-eedom  and  security  for 
your  person  and  your  property.  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  reveal." 

"The  Ditmarshers,"  said  Carsten  Holm,  "ex- 
pect the  attack  from  the  usual  quarter,  along 
the  road  to  Nordhamme,  which  they  have, 
therefore,  strongly  fortified,  and  where  they 
mean  to  station  their  principal  force.    My  ad- 
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viceisy  thereforoi  that  you  send  a  small  detach- 
ment in  this  direction  to  mask  your  move- 
ments, but  that  you  proceed  with  the  bulk  of 
the  army  from  "Wilstermarsh,  through  Vindberg, 
direct  to  Meldorp,  where,  I  answer  for  it,  you 
will  meet  with  but  very  slight  resistance;  for 
the  small  number  of  mercenaries  posted  there 
will  fly  at  the  first  volley.  When  this,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  country,  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you  proceed  there  with  a  little  wholesome  severity 
— the  other  towns  will  be  panic-stricken,  and 
will  surrender  at  your  first  summons.  How- 
ever, should  the  war-party,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vail, you  may  expect  to  find  the  whole  force  of 
the  country  assembled  dose  to  Heide,  or  Lun- 
den.  In  this  case,  you  must  not  tarry  at  Kord- 
hamme,  but  push  on  through  Hemingstedt  to 
Heide.  When  you  arrive  there  as  victor,  then 
remember,  my  gracious  lord,  what  you  have  pro- 
mised me !" 

The  Duke  renewed  his  promise,  and  then  led 
him  back  to  his  companion,  who,  in  the  mean- 
while, surrounded  by  the  young  Counts  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  several  of  ikxe  other  gentlemen, 
stood  with  calm,  unabashed  mien,  answering 
their  gibes  and  taunts,  now  with  an  ironical 
smile,  now  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
now  with  a  look  of  defiance.  The  King,  to- 
gether with  Hans  Ahlefeldt  and  Yonker  Slenitz, 
the  commander  of  the  Saxon  Guard,  had  with- 
drawn to  another  room  to  consult  about  the  im- 
pending military  operations. 

The  two  envoys  were  now  dismissed,  and 
sent  back  to  the  frontiers  under  safe  escort,  but 
not  until  they  had  been  exposed  to  numerous 
instilts  from  the  Holstein  soldiers,  who  could 
not  be  restrained  by  military  discipline  from 
giving  utterance  to  their  deep-rooted  national 
hatred.  £bbe  Geed,  who  commanded  the  escort, 
formed  of  three  hundred  Jutland  horse,  had 
great  di£9iculty  in  keeping  the  enraged  and  half- 
drunken  Holsteiners  back.  Several  of  these 
even  attempted  to  break  through  the  ranks  of 
the  horsemen,  and,  when  driven  back  by  smart 
blows  from  the  Jutlwiders*  swords,  one  of  them 
began  to  hum  the  old  satirical  song  about  the 
Danes  :  **  GrUH  und  grUitz "  (Porridge,  and 
always  porridge).  But  Ebbe  Geed,  who  heard 
him,  ran  his  lance-pole  so  violently  against  the 
singer,  that  he  upset  him  in  the  mu(^  and  put 
an  end  to  his  singing  for  that  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Breide  Eanzan  and  several  other  Hol- 
stein nobles,  this  begioning  would  no  doubt  have 
led  to  a  bloody  end,  but  as  it  was,  they  reached 
in  safety  the  frontiers,  where  the  envoys  were 
received  by  their  countrymen. 

On  taking  leave.  Wolf  Isebrand  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Danish  knight,  and  said :  ''I  thank 
you  for  your  pleasant  company  and  for  faithfol 
escort ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  gratitude,  I  would 
honesdy  advise  you,  in  case  you  can  do  so  with 
honour,  to  refrain  from  visiting  Ditmarshen  this 
time ;  and  I  add,  the  sincere  hope  that  we  two 
may  not  meet  again.'' 


Ebbe  Geed  shook  his  hand  heartily,  smiled, 
and  said :  ''  Man  to  man,  is  always  well  met" 
Then,  turning  his  horse,  he  retraced  his  way, 
followed  by  his  troop,  to  Melbek  Castle. 


CHAPTER   lU. 

Iir  the  market-place  in  Heide,  the  most  exten- 
sive, perhaps,  in  the  world,  were  assembled  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmanhen. 
How  different  was  the  scene  presented  here,  to 
that  which  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  Melbek! 
There  the  old,  frowning,  gloomy  castle,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  its  battkments  and  barbicans, 
its  thick  and  solid  walls,  its  deep-lying  window 
embrasures,  its  narrow  court-yanls,  defended  by 
double  moats  and  double  ramparts,  presented 
itself  like  a  threatening  symbol  of  aristooratio 
pride  and  lordly  dominion — ^at  one  and  the  sana 
time  a  fortress  and  a  prison,   surrounded  by 
wooded  slopes  and  grassy  dales.    And  within, 
what  life,  what  revelry,  what  pomp,  and  what 
magnificence !  All  the  court-yards  were  thronged 
with  warriors  in  shining  coats  of  mail,  with 
henchmen  in  many-coloured  garments,  with  am- 
munition-waggons and  war-steeds,  all  in  busy, 
bustling,   incessant  movement.      In  the  haUi 
were  crowds  of  magnificent  nobles,  in  silken 
jerkins,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  slashed  at  the 
shoulder,  and  long,  close-fitting  silken  hose  of 
the  most  brilliant  colours — red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  and  thickly-padded  on  the  hips,  with 
broad-toed  shoes,  with  immense  bows  of  ribbon, 
with  rich  lace  collars,  and  with  rings,  armlets, 
and  chains  of  gold,  and  all  of  costly  workman- 
ship. 

Any  one  suddenly  transplanted  hence  to 
Heide,  might  have  thought  himself  removed  to 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  or  to  a  different 
and  remote  period  of  time.  The  open  town  with 
its  low  houses,  its  extensive  market-plaoe,  and 
the  wide  spreading  plains  that  surroimded  it, 
seemed  to  speak  of  fiber^  and  peace,  of  hnm- 
bleness  and  frugality,  and  many  other  virtaei 
appertaining  to  &e  golden  age  of  the  past  Bat 
this  impression  was  only  true  as  regai^  Ixb^j; 
on  all  the  other  points  there  might  be  much  to 
correct.  With  their  neighbours  the  Danes,  the 
Northfrisians,  and  the  Holsteiners,  the  Bit- 
marshers  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant 
warfare;  but  if  an  interval  of  external  peace 
perchance  occurred,  then  frequently  parish  rose 
in  arms  against  parish,  to  settle  some  family 
quarrel  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  Humbleness 
they  possessed  in  a  lesser  degree  even  than 
peacefulness.  The  conseioiianess  of  their  own 
strength  and  power,  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  victories  won  by  their  fathers,  of  the 
numerous  hostile  armies  defeated,  of  the  frequent 
humiliations  of  their  most  terrible  enemies,  filled 
the  Marsh  peasant's  heart  with  a  pride  which 
but  too  often  d^;enerated  into  presum^tum; 
but  his  pride  was  not  exhibited  in  his  attire^  it 
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was  deep-seated,  and  sprang  from  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  human  worth  and  of  independence. 
The  national  costume  of  the  people  was,  therefore, 
of  Tery  humhle  appearance  when  compared  to 
the  gaudy  Testm^ts  of  the  mighty  lords  at 
If elbek ;  and  the  people  who  were  now  swarming 
like  bees  in  the  market-place  in  Heide  and  in 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  were  thronging  in  and 
oat  of  the  church,  were  all  clad  in  tiie  soberest 
colours.  Within  the  church  the  priests  were 
saying  mass  at  the  different  altars ;  hundreds  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  kneeling 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  praying  for 
Tictory  and  for  her  support  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Far  and  near  liiroughout  the  Marshes 
the  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolling,  calling 
the  people  to  prayer  and  penance. 

In  the  market-place  in  Heide  the  forty-eight 
syndics,  assembled  in  council,  were  surrounded 
by  troops  of  men  and  youths.  Never  before 
had  their  independence  been  so  much  endan- 
gered ;  never  before  had  so  numerous  and  power- 
ful a  host  been  assembled  for  the  subjugation  or 
ruin  of  the  country.  Opinions  were,  in  conse 
quence,  much  divided :  many,  and  among  these 
tiie  great  majority  of  the  younger  men,  were 
clamorous  for  war,  and  resistance  to  the  utmost, 
while  an  almost  equal  number  of  the  elder  men 
recommended  that  concessions  should  be  made, 
and  peace  secured  on  tolerable  conditions ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this 
party  that  the  embassy  already  mentioned  was 
despatched,  while  the  influence  of  the  other 
was  exercised  in  associating  the  headstrong  and 
eourageons  "Wolf  Isebrand  with  the  cunning 
and  supple  Oarsten  Holm.  They  had  been  em- 
powered, in  case  of  need,  to  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  to  the  Xing  and  the 
Duke,  though  not  under  the  name  of  tax  or 
tribute,  and  to  allow  of  the  construction  of 
fortifications  on  the  Eider  under  certain  con- 
ditions; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
enjoined  resolutely  to  refuse  the  permission  to 
constmot  such  at  Meldoip  or  Brunsbiittel. 
However,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unbending 
severity  of  the  princes,  together  with  Wolf 
Isebrand's  unbending  pride,  and  Garsten  Eolm's 
own'^jrivate  plans,  rendered  n^otiations  im- 
possible. 

The  envoys  had  now  returned,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inquisitive  and  ever-growing 
throng,  whose  curiosity  they  did  not,  however, 
satisfy,  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
crowd  until  they  stood  before  the  administrators 
of  the  country. 

^  **  War !"  cried  Isebrand,  even  before  he  was 
asked.  "War!"  repeated  the  warlike  youth, 
and  **  War !  War !"  now  resounded  through  the 
maiicet-place  and  through  every  street.  Women 
and  children  first  pronounced  the  portentous 
word  witii  pain  and  terror ;  but  in  a  diort  while 
these  fbelings  gave  place  to  rage,  indignation, 
and  sanguinary  hatred,  and  the  women  were  the 
first  to  niige  on  their  husbands  to  fight  for  their 


freedom  and  their  homes,  promising  to  stand  by 
them  to  the  last,  as  their  mothers  before  them 
had  fought  by  the  side  5f  their  fathers. 

The  envoys  gave  a  detailed  report  of  their 
embassy,  and  of  their  reception  by  the  mighty 
princes  assembled  in  Melbek  Castle.  When 
Holm  came  to  his  secret  interview  with  the 
Duke,  many  of  the  syndics  eyed  him  with  sus- 
picious glances;  and  even  Wolfe  Isebrand,  who 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  in  his 
secret,  looked  askance  at  him  and  smiled 
equivocally. 

"  What  was  your  intention  in  thus  seeking 
an  interview  for  which  you  were  not  au- 
thorised ?"  asked  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  council. 

"  Partly  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  enemy's 
plan  of  operation,  partly,  if  possible,  to  lead 
them  into  a  double  snare,"  answered  Holm. 
"  I  pretended  to  despair  of  a  favourable  issue  of 
the  war  on  our  side,  and  to  be  willing  to  betray 
our  plans  and  our  means  of  defence.  In  order 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Duke,  I  stipulated 
for  a  safeguard  for  myself  and  my  property, 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  count^.  I 
perceived  fall  well  that  he  placed  no  trust  in 
my  words,  and  I  therefore  told  him  the  truth, 
rel3dng  on  his  not  believing  me.  I  told  him 
that  our  greatest  force  would  assemble  at  Nord- 
hamme,  and  that  Meldorp  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  left  in  its  own  keeping  and  that  of 
the  few  hired  mercenaries.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  will  suppose  the  very  reverse  to  be 
the  truth,  that  they  will  conclude  that  Meldorp 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  Nordhamme  but  weakly 
defended,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence 
attack  the  latter  place  first.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  advice,  to  gather  the  greater  number  of  our 
troops  on  this  point;  at  the  same  time  not  losing 
sight  of  Meldorp." 

"You  are  a  hard-headed  fellow  enough, 
Carsten  Holm,"  said  one  of  the  forty-eight,  "but 
somewhat  too  cunning  in  your  calculations. 
Methinks  these  sagacious  and  artful  plans  of 
yours  are  of  littlo  avail  but  to  throw  ours  into 
confusion;  for  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  were 
before  as  to  what  the  enemy  really  intends  to 
do.  What  is  it  that  you  have  ascertained  ?  and 
can  you  more  than  any  of  us  say  from  what  side 
they  mean  to  attack  us  ?" 

"  Not  with  certainty,"  replied  Holm ;  "  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  £ingK)r  the  Duke  could  tell 
with  certainty  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I 
think  that  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
will  proceed  to  Nordhamme  first." 

"  Carsten  Holm  is  right !"  now  cried  another 
of  the  syndics.  "  We  must  assemble  our  forces 
at  Hamme." 

*'  And  what  shall  we  do  at  Meldorp,  then  ?" 
inquired  the  other. 

"As  Holm  has  said;  our  forces  are  not  so 
numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  divide  them  so 
as  to  risk  one  division's  being  out  off  from  the 
other." 
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After  much  discussion,  the  wily  miller's  plans 
were  at  length  approved  by  the  majority,  al- 
though the  people  from  the  South  Marshes 
strenuously  opposed  them.  At  last,  when  the 
latter  saw  that  they  could  not  prevail,  one  of 
the  men  from  Meldorp  exclaimed  :  **  Since  you 
people  of  the  North  Marsh  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  us  in  the  South,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  wives  and  children  when  we  leave  our 
homes  to  defend  yours  ?*' 

"Bring  them  with  you!"  cried  Carsten 
Holm;  "there  is  no  one  here  who  will  not 
gladly  receive  two  or  three  mouths  more  at  his 
table." 

"Bring  them  with  us,"  growled  the  Mcl- 
dorper;  "that  is  easy  enough  to  say;. but  it 
is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  to 
leave  one's  house  and  home  and  to  be  bandied 
about  like  a  ball.  It  would  be  handsomer  of 
you  to  come  and  help  us  defend  our  property. 
A  company  or  two  methinks  you  might  spare 
us;  and  you,  Carsten  Holm,  why  don't  you 
come  yourgelf,  since  you  think  we  shall  be  so 
safe  yonder  at  Meldorp  ?" 

"Wherever  I  can  best  serve  my  country, 
there  it  wiU  please  me  most  to  be,"  answered 
Carsten;  "but  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  syndics 
that  I  should  proceed  to  Meldorp,  I  am  ready 
to  do  so ;  if  there  be  less  honour  to  be  won, 
there  will  also  be  less  danger  to  encounter." 
And  it  was  thus  detennined. 

The  council  of  war  had  been  held  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  church  which  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  market-place.  From  this  now 
emerged  the  eldest  of  the  priests,  carrying  a 
large  golden  cross.  The  crowd  respectfully 
drew  back  and  opened  him  a  passage  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  elders,  while  all  bent  their  heads 
reverentially  with  silent  devotion. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  yon,  ye  elect  of  the 
people !"  began  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  all  sides ;  "  what  counsel  has  the 
Lord  inspired  into  you  ?" 

"To  defend  our  country,  and  to  fight  for 
our  liberty  to  the  last!"  was  the  unanimous 
answer. 

"  This  counsel  comes  from  God !"  exclaimed 
the  priest,  "  but  forget  not  ye  to  give  unto  the 
Lord  what  is  His !  Make  some  vow  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  that  He  may  vouchsafe  to  you  the 
victory.  He  who  saved  Israel  from  the  floods, 
and  bid  the  waves  swallow  Pharoah  and  his 
legions — ^what  do  ye  propose  to  offer  to  Him  if 
Ho  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  hands  ?" 

Deep  silence  reigned  for  a  while  through  the 
assembly ;  at  length  one  of  the  elders,  coming 
forward,  said :  "  Say,  reverend  father,  what 
you  think,  and  we  will  do  your  bidding." 

"Our  country,"  replied  the  priest,  "is  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  in  which  there  is  no 
house  of  refuge  for  Christian  virgins,  who  wish 
to  devote  their  lives  to  God.  Promise  then  that 
ye  will  build  and  endow  a  convent  for  nuns,  to 
be  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God !" 


<*  We  promise  it,  we  solemnly  vow  bo  to 
do !"  exclaimed  the  multitude,  with  uplifted 
hands. 

"  May  our  Blessed  Lady  hear  and  record  your 
vow.  Amen!"  responded  the  priest,  lifting  oa 
high  the  cross  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Aft;er  a 
solemn  pause,  he  continued :  "  And  now,  oh 
Ditmarshers,  behold  your  standard!  By  this 
token  ye  shall  win  the  victory.  This  image  of 
the  Eedeemer  will  strike  the  oppressors  witii 
terror,  yea,  with  the  terror  of  Senacherib  1  with 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh!  The  strings  of 
their  bows  shall  be  rent  asunder,  their  swords 
shall  be  blunted  and  drop  from  their  powerless 
hands !  Their  very  numbers  shall  prove  their 
destruction !  They  shall  be  trampled  down  and 
crushed  under  the  hoofs  of  their  own  horses, 
under  the  wheels  of  their  own  chariots !  The 
powers  of  the  deep  will  rise,  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  shall  devour  them !  There  shall  be  weep- 
ing, and  lamentation,  and  wringing  of  hands 
among  the  wives  and  the  children  of  the  de- 
stroyed !  The  news  of  their  destruction  will 
speed  like  lightning  through  the  world,  and  fill 
with  horror  the  ears  of  those  that  hear  it !" 

A  wild  cry  of  approval  burst  fit)m  the  multi- 
tude when  the  speaker  had  concluded ;  and  the 
golden  cross  was  received  with  tumultuous  joy 
by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  When  the  tunmlt 
had  somewhat  subsided,  one  of  the  latter  clapped 
his  hands  as  a  signal  that  he  was  about  to  speak, 
and  then  asked:  "Who  shall  bear  this  holy 
banner  in  the  war  ?" 

"  In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  and  the 
usages  of  our  fathers,  it  must  be  entrusted  to  a 
virtuous  maiden,"  said  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Well  spoken,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  piierf.; 
"  this  image  of  the  Blessed  Son  of  the  Virgin 
can  only  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  pure  and 
spotless  maiden,  who  in  receiving  it  promises 
henceforward  to  devote  her  life  to  chastity  and 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Which  of  you,  yonng 
women  here  present !"  he  added,  looking  round 
the  market-place,  "  which  of  you  will  be  the 
first  to  offer  herself?  Although  we  may  sub- 
sequently make  our  own  choice  among  the 
many  who  offer  themselves,  the  one  who  presents 
herself  first  will  at  all  events  have  a  ri^t  of 
preference." 

No  one  answered ;  the  young  maidens,  on  the 
contrary,  shrunk  back,  or  looked  slily  to  the  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  or  seemed  eagady 
whispering  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  not 
heard  what  was  going  on.  It  was  not  that 
those  maidens  were  not  brave  and  high-spirited, 
and  that  many  of  them  would  not  gladly  have 
sacrificed  their  life  for  those  they  loved,  bat  to 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  those  loved  ones, 
to  sacrifice  all  the  joys  of  wedded  love  and  home, 
and  all  its  sweet  associations — that  was  more 
than  those  young  hearts  could  bear.  There 
were  few  among  them,  indeed,  who  had  not 
already  plighted  their  troth,  and  those  who  had 
not  yet  a  lover,  looked  forward  to  havings  one, 
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and  it  is  easier  to  sacrifice  life  itaelf  than  to 
Bacrifiee  its  brightest  hopes. 

'<It  will  be  difficult  to  choose  among  so 
many,"  now  said  Carsten  Holm ;  *'  and  we  shall 
inevitably  cause  discontent  and  envy  if  we  pre- 
fer any  one  of  those  who  present  memselves  to 
the  otters.  Better  would  it  be,  either  that  some 
one  &tber  stands  forward  and  offers  his  daughter, 
or  that  the  elders  and  the  people  at  once  deter- 
mine aa  whom  they  will  confer  this  high 
honour." 

"  The  last  proposal  is  the  best,"  cried  a  num- 
ber of  voices ;  **  but  to  whom  is  this  honourable 
distinction  more  especially  due?" 

"  Hans  "WoUersien,  of  "Wohrden,"  whispered 
Holm  to  his  neighbour,  "is  one  of  tiie  oldest  and 
most  respected  men  in  the  country:  methinks 
his  daughter  Telse  would  be  a  wordiy  choice." 

"Hans  Wollersien!".  they  botii  then  said 

aloud,  "  what  say  you  to  your  daughter  Telse  ? 

Would  it  plaase  you  to  see  her  thxis  honoured  ?" 

"Telse  Hansdatter!"  now  exclaimed  many 

voices;  "  true :  let  it  be  she !" 

**  I  have  but  this  one  child,"  replied  Hans 
Wollersien,  "  and  she  is  moreover  betrothed  to 
Eeimer  of  Wimmerstedt." 

"  Let  her  plight  her  troth  to  a  heavenly  bride- 
groom instead,"  resumed  the  priest.  "  It  will 
be  better  for  her  hereafter,  and  will  redound  to 
the  glory  of  botii,  and  to  the  honour  of  your 
whole  race." 

"The  will  of  the  Lord  and  the  people  be 
done!"  said  the  father;  "but  let  us  question 
the  maiden  herself  whether  she  will — whether 
she  can  accept  the  offer!"  he  added,  thought- 
fully. "  I  will  by  no  means  force  herf  the  lees 
so,  as  there  are  many  as  worthy  as  she." 

"  There  is  but  one  reason  that  can  pr^ent 
her,"  said  Holm,  with amaliciou»smile;  "a reason 
which  we  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  suppose  to 
exist;  but  at  all  events  the  young  woman  her- 
self will  be  the  best  judge." 

"Jephthah,"  said  the  priest,  "was,  like  you,  a 
judge  over  the  people;  he  also  offered  to  the 
Loid  his  only  d«ighter,  but  imwillingly ;  your 
sacrifice  will  be  the  more  acceptable,  because  it 
is  voluntaiy." 

"Well,  in  God's  name,  then,"  said  the  old 
Wollersien,  "let  us  go  and  consult  the  maiden." 
Four  of  the  syndics,  together  with  two  priests, 
were  appointed  to  accompany  him  to  Wohrden, 
to  deliver  up  the  cross  to  Telse,  in  case  she  would 
accept  it  on  the  conditions  imposed.  Carsten 
Holm  remained  at  Heide  to  take  part  in  the 
further  deliberations  relative  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  welfare  and  the  defence  of 
the  country'.  Those  measures  chiefly  related  to 
the  nomination  of  leaders  of  the  yarious  com- 
panies, to  the  providing  them  with  artillery  and 
anununition,  and  to  the  selection  of  men  to  be 
stationed  at  the  sluices,  to  open  these  and  to  set 
the  lower  marshes  under  water  in  case  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary. 
Hans  Wbllersien  and  his  six  companions  found 


the  young  maiden  at  her  loom.  When  she 
heard  the  purpose  of  their  message,  her  cheek 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  the  weaver's  shuttie 
dropped  fifom  her  hand.  "With  my  father's 
sanction,"  she  answered  slowly,  and  in  an  almost 
inaudible  Toice,  "  I  am  betrothed  to  Eeimer  of 
Wimmerstedt." 

"  But  what  far  greater  happiness  and  honour 
will  be  thine,  young  maiden,"  rejoined  one  of 
the  priests,  "  when  the  standard  of  thy  country, 
the  holy  cross  of  the  Kedeemer,  is  given  into  thy 
hands.  Thy  father  has  already  promised  in  thy 
name,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
that  you  would  accept  of  the  honourable  mission 
destined  for  thee." 

"  Show  us,"  added  the  other  priest^  "  that 
thou  lovest  thy  country  better  than  thme  own 
uncertain  happiness,  better  than  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh!" 

The  blood  rushed  again  into  Telse's  face; 
conflicting  feelings  struggled  in  her  bosom, 
which  rose  and  fdl  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm.  Her  love  for  Eeimer  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  pride  and  ambition  inclined  her 
towards  the  cross. 

"Is  it  also  thy  will,  father?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

"  It  is  not  my  command,"  answered  her 
father,  "but  my  wish.  I  thought  that  you 
would  approve  yourself  a  true  Wollersien,  a 
scion  of  a  race  that  always  loTed  glory  and  their 
country  above  aught  else." 

Telse's  tearful  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  submit,  but  loye  showed  her  one 
more  resource.  "Our  word,"  she  said,  "is 
pledged  to  Eeimer  Yaget ;  witiiout  his  consent 
we  cannot  retract  it.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
into  the  church  to  fetch  his  banner;  methinks 
we  ought  to  send  for  him  to  inquire  whether  ho 
will  release  me  from  my  promise." 

Her  fether  approvea  of  this  proposal,  and 
Eeimer  was  sent  for.  When  he  was  informed 
of  the  cause,  he  at  first  resolutely  refused  to 
renounce  his  beloved,  and  pointed  out  seyeral 
other  well-conduoted  maidens  who  were  not 
known  to  be  betrothed.  He  was,  however, 
violentiy  assailed  from  all  sides;  one  repre- 
sented to  him  how  selfish  was  his  love  for  Telse ; 
another  pointed  out  how  forgetful  he  was  of 
her  honour  and  of  his  own,  and  of  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

"  My  country,"  he  said,  in  answer,  "  has  a 
claim  upon  mv  blood,  and  that  I  will  willingly 
shed  in  its  defence ;  but  why  shall  I,  more  than 
any  other,  sacrifice  that  which  is  dearer  to  mo 
thanUfe?" 

"Because,"  answered  on©  of  the  priests, 
"  the  leaders  of  the  people  have  shown  you  this 
honouring  confidence;  because  you  ought  not 
to  prove  them  to  be  mistaken  in  their  opinion 
that  no  man  of  the  race  of  the  Voigdemanns 
will  hesitate  between  his  own  happiness  and 
the  good  of  his  country." 

"Because,"  added  one  of  the  syndicsi  "becauso 
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he  to  whom  we  haiFe,  in  spite  of  his  great  youth, 
entrusted  a  banner  which  has  never  been  held 
by  a  hostile  or  a  cowardly  hand — because 
Ileimer  Yaget,  of  the  ancient  and  spotless  race 
of  the  Yoigdemanns,  is  bound  to  prove  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  not  a  self-willed,  effeminate  youth/' 

Eeimer  cast  a  wrathful  glance  at  the  last 
speaker,  but  remained  silent,  out  of  respect  for 
his  office  and  for  his  years. 

'* Because,"  added  the  other  priest,  "because 
it  is  the  win  of  Heaven,  which  to  resist  would 
be  sinful  presumption." 

The  young  man,  thus  assailed  on  all  sides, 
looked  around  with  dark  and  unsteady  glances* 
Wheil  he  turned  towards  his  beloved  to  read  in 
her  eyes  what  was  passing  in  her  heart,  she  hid 
them  under  their  lids,  and  her  pale  &oe  remained 
fixed  in  inexpressive  rigidity. 

"You  hesitate,  my  son  ?"  said  the  old  Wol- 
lersien.  "  Reflect  that  if  even  another,  pro- 
posed by  you,  accept  the  offer  which  you  are 
about  to  reject,  you  will,  nevertheless,  put  an 
indelible  blot  upon  the  honour  of  both  our 
^Eunilies,  which  lutherto  has  been  handed  down 
spotless  from  father  to  son !" 

"  If  so  be,"  answered  the  young  man,  proudly, 
"  I  shall  know  how  to  wash  out  the  stain  in  tibie 
blood  of  our  enemies." 

"  Young  man,"  now  said  one  of  the  syndics, 
who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  and  who  was  the 
step-brother  of  Carsten  Holm ;  "your  objections 
seem  to  me  so  undefined  and  so  weak,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
secret  though  weighty  reason  why  TelseWoUer- 


sien  cannot  aooepi  the  proffiBied  honour."  Tunmf 
to  Telse,  he  then  continued :  "  Yomig  nuideo, 
you  know  that  it  is  only  to  the  hands  of  a 
spotless  virgin  that  the  standard  of  the  Hdy 
CroAs  can  be  entrusted,  and  if  you  contiiiBfi  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  a  whole  people,  we  ahiH 
fear  that  you  do  so  because  you  are  awaro^ 
your  own  unworthinesa." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  &ce  and  nook  d  tb 
lovely  maiden — she  no  longer  hesitated.  With 
deep  indignation,  but  wi^  proud  and  candid 
mien  sherose  from  theloom,  and  advanced  toiwardB 
the  delegatea:  "Now  I  am  yours!"  die  aaidt 
"  The  Holy  Yiigin,  who  knows  my  imuxniiee— 
to  her  ahaU  my  life  henceforward  be  devoted! 
Farewell,  Baimier  Yaget  I"— «he  h^  oat  her 
hand  to  him — "  it  ia  the  last  time  that  this  hand 
shall  lie  in  yours;  speak  out  freely;  haa  not 
the  love  we  bear  each  other,  ever  be^  pure  isd 
chaste?" 

"  So  help  me  God !"  sighed  the  yoimg  naa, 
with  deep  emotion. 

"Thanks,  then,  for  thy  love  and  for  thy  fidflir' 
continued  she.  "And  now,  revearend  Mbm, 
repeat  to  me  the  oath  that  I  am  to  pnmooiioe!" 

Eeimer  pressed  his  denohed  fist  uponhii 
breast,  and  rushed  out ;  two  heavy  teaia  foned 
their  way  out  from  under  old  l^oUeraiaL'B  vhite 
brows. 

The  awful  oath  was  pnmounced  and  eonfinaed 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church :  Tebe 
WoUersien  was  thenceforward  t^  bride  of 
Heav^u 
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A  KOVBLETTE — BY  THE  AXTTHOE  OF   "  THE  LOVES  OP  AW  APOTHEOAJIT.  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OHIBFLT  ABOUT  BAST'S  SHOE. 

It  is  a  fine  autumn  evening,  golden  and  still ; 
and  the  stillness  and  the  golden  haze  have 
flooded  into  all  the  comers  of  the  house.  The 
wind  rocks  sleepily  in  the  two  trees ;  and  the 
leaves  rustle  sad  and  take  counsel  with  bated 
breath ;  for  may  not  this  be  the  harbinger  of 
the  greater  winds  that  shall  tear  them  away  ? 
Soft  scents  come  floating  in  through  the  open 
windows,  expiring  as  they  come,  and  then  lie 
heavily  out  upon  the  air.  Did  the  swallows 
come  floating  in  too,  it  would  have  surprised 
nobody.  Aurelie  would  still  sit  rapt,  drooping 
her  heavy  lids  over  the  rocking  trees. 

There  was  much  in  harmony  between  the 
evening  and  the  lady,  as  I  have  now  to  intro- 
duce her  after  seven  years,  their  changes  and 
events.  The  night  seemed  to  mingle  with 
Aurelie   Maberly,  and  Aurelie   Maberly  with 


the  night  To  both  belonged  the  same  broad, 
out-looking  quiet^  and  the  firm  mouth.  It  is 
the  Spring  that  oomea  with  parted  lipa  -,  ibit  lips 
of  Summer  approach  only  because  they  are  to 
ripe ;  but  Ihe  Ups  of  Autumn  are  for  ever  elosed 
by  a  thin  and  graven  line,  like  Aurelie'a.  If  ^^ 
trees  waved  moodily,  the  braided  aaaasea  of 
Aurelie's  hair  were  moody  too,  and  aoaree 
answered  to  the  breeze.  In  the  west  veie 
glorious  douds,  only  a  little  luxid,  sinking  oa  a 
bar  of  quicksand  d^kneas;  higher,  soft,  vifilet 
ether,  traversed  by  great  dia£to  of  gold,  like  a 
weaver's  beam ;  fur.  below  were  the  nether 
clouds,  pitch-black,  though  small  and  few,  and 
surely  txackdng  down  the  glories  of  the  digr. 

All  this  was  reflected  in  Aurelie's  countesanoe, 
in  that  wonderful  fitness  of  things  whidi  makes 
of  the  whole  universe  one  great  analogy»  to  eyes 
that  see.  Her  beauty,  now  approaobiDg  its 
zenith,  was  of  itself  just  the  becmty  of  meei, 
varying  with  the  mood,  as  sunset  varies  wi&  ^ 
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aadthdday.  Now  the  day  and  the  mood 
were  one.  There  were  the  yiolet  clouds,  of  soft 
feelingy  trayened  by  the  bumished  shafts  of 
wilL  There  were  the  gbiious  oloads,  which 
the  dads,  deepbeauty  of  her  womanhood,  herproad 
Belf-oonaeiotisneaB,  shall  stand  for;  and  there  it 
sank  en  quicksand  darkness  of  dark  thought. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  in  the  undefinable  air  that 
surrounded  her,  that  Aurelie  best  assimilated  with 
the  evening;  rich,  large,  statuesque,  melan- 
choly, and  brooding  the  calms  of  yesterday  not 
more  than  the  paaaionB  of  to-day,  or  the  storms 
of  to-morrow. 

But  there  wag  some  tendemefls  in  the  autumn 
evaung.  And  was  there  not  some  tenderness 
in  Aurdie  also?  woman  asshe  had  now  become; 
the  holiest  and  sweetest  feelings  of  our  human 
nature  mingled  with  many  that  were  turbulent, 
ominous,  and  dark, — and  eyen  deepened  their 
darkness.  How  this  came  about  we  may  dis* 
corer  by  following  her,  when,  the  quicksands 
in  the  wert  haying  swallowed  sJl  the  glcnry,  she 
rises  from  her  cktar. 

It  is  not  without  an  efPort  that  she  does  so, 
for  the  Bj^ell  of  meditation  is  not  ^et  broken. 
With  a  stealthy  step  she  goes  upstairs  into  her 
bedroom;  and  there  we  straightway  discover  one 
of  her  seerets,  and  dip  a  little  into  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts.  What  little  bed  is  this  beside  the 
greater  one?  What  beautiful  little  bed,  like 
a  scallop  shell,  all  gold  and  white,  with  the 
reallest-koking  dolphin  supporting  it  on  his 
tail  ?  The  curtains — ^real  Brussel^  0  mother, 
with  your  gift  of  the  gods  reposiDg  in  a  wicker 
basket! — are  looped  aside;  uie  quilt  is  turned 
oyer,  and  I  epj  a  little  cap,  that  can  certainly 
never  be  meant  to  be  tumbled,  lying  on  the 
piilow.  But  I  spy  no  baby;  and  I  do  peredve 
as  plain  as  possibie  that  it  does  not  sleep  there 
any  more. 

Aurelie  passes  the  deserted  cot  as  if  she  would 
soon  get  used  to  it  perhaps,  goes  to  a  cabinet  at 
the  Airther  end  of  the  room,  and  takes  thrice — 
a  little  pudgy  shoe.  It  is  old,  it  is  soiled;  I 
waald'nt  give  twopence  for  it.  But  Aurelie 
holds  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  tissue  of  sense 
and  feeling,  treads  softly  back,  and  goes  down 
staizB  again,  where  cimdles  are  established. 
Aurelie  takes  what  our  American  cousins  call  a 
hee-line  to  the  mantle-shelf,  and  there  setting 
up  her  treasure,  stands  with  listless  clasped 
hands  regarding  it 

The  small  deviee  of  wool !  How  much  was 
oantorued,  how  much  lay  dead  and  buried  in 
tliat  baby-made  hoUow  in  the  heel!  What 
thread  of  Fate  was  ever  so  real  as  the  blue 
ribbon  that  drew  it  round  baby's  foot — the  thin 
thread  of  blue  zibbon,  never  to  be  knotted  in  a 
boisr  any  more !  And  there  was  te  be  seen  how 
fat  ^was  baby's  little  leg ;  for  the  top  of  the  shoe 
yras  all  rolled  over. 

Xnterpreted  by  Aurelie's  present  emotions, 
hope  greater  than  the  ordinary  hopes  of  mothers, 
pride  more  than  maternal  pride,  the  calming  of  a 


passioiiate  and  quickly  wounded  spirit,  aU  love — 
hiy  dead  and  buried  in  the  little  worsted  shoe : 
and  probably  with  no  venr  assured  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection.  But  if  it  was  the  accepted 
symbol  of  so  much  heyimd  the  baby;  if  by 
brooding  over  it  she  nurtured  ideas  and  feelings 
that  never  awoke  in  cot  <»r  cradle,  and  some- 
times brooded  over  it  for  the  very  purpose  of 
nurturing  them  (as  to-night  she  does),  yet 
purely  for  baby's  sake  was  the  worthless  thing 
so  precious  to  Aurelie.  It  could  not  be  others 
wise  vrith  such  fbelings  as  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  Martinique  mother.  And  of  all 
the  treasures  that  reverted  to  her  in  de£siult,  on 
baby's  death,  this  was  ever  the  dearest  The 
smfdl  caps,  the  coral,  the  necklace  of  pearls,  they 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  tiny  shoe ; 
nor  was  the  cot  like  a  scallopHshell,  for  all  the 
dolphin.  IHd  either  of  these  bear  half  so 
phonly,  Constance  her  mark  ?  Had  any  one  of 
them  that  hollow  in  the  heel  ?  To  toy  with  it, 
to  contemplate  it,  to  set  it  up  on  the  mantel- 
piece, now  as  trotting  toward  her,  titien  as  trot- 
ting away  from  her,  was  an  old  trick  of  Aurelie's, 
first  invented  when  baby  was  rosy  and  full  of 
life,  and  ever  performed  amid  a  passion  of  love, 
half  laughter  and  half  tears.  Now,  though 
near  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  diubby 
foot  made  ite  last  impress,  the  perfbnnance  stiU 
takes  place,  but  under  difB^rent  circumstances. 
Take  my  word  for  the  delight,  the  pride>  the 
triumph,  the  fear  that  was  really  pleasant  be- 
cause of  course  it  was  all  nonsense,  which  then 
glowed  on  the  beautiful  young  mother's  &oe ; 
and  now  see  how  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  fear 
also,  but  especially  the  triumph,  have  more  than 
passed  away.  Of  course  she  does  not  smile,  nor 
laugh  in  the  short  fbroed  periods  of  yore ;  but 
then  there  are  neither  tearsi  nor  the  sign  of  a 
tear. 

We  begin  to  apprehend,  partly  firom^e  nature 
of  the  case,  that  little  Constance  was  not  an  or- 
dinary baby,  entering  this  life  under  ordinary 
drcumstancee.  That  was  so ;  and  the  charm  of 
it  was  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
days  were  all  counted  beforehand,  but  she  did 
not  make  haste  to  be  bom,  and  when  bom,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  idea  how  important,  oppor- 
tune, and  welcome  was  her  birth — ^to  one  at 
least  She  nestled  her  little  pug  nose  into 
Aurelie's  bosom  without  reference  to  any  heart- 
burnings she  may  have  banished  thence,  and 
breathed  as  softly  in  her  slumber  as  if  every 
breath  were  not  balm  upon  certain  bittemess  in 
her  mother's  heart  As  artless  she  departed. 
When  she  flourished  her  small  fat  arms,  at  last, 
signalling  some  angel  unknown  to  come  and  take 
her  off  the  dolphin  s  tail  and  out  of  that  Brussels, 
she  did  not  consider  the  consequences,  nor  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  par- 
ties if  she  had  passed  the  doors  of  This  Life,  and 
never  come  in.  That  a  cup  snatched  from  the 
lips  is  of  itself  bitter  thirst.  That  the  heart- 
burnings her  little  Ufb  only  might  have  healed 
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would  return  with  ten-fold  pam  when  ihe  heal- 
ing was  withdrawn ;  to  say  nothing  of  how  re- 
belliously  such  a  mother  as  Aurelie  might  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  her  child. 

But  aU  this  while  Aurelie  has  been  standing 
before  the  mantelpiece,  doing  herself  no  great 
good  by  looking  on  baby's  shoe.  Her  thoughts, 
indeed,  are  stewed  by  it,  and  a  very  good  course, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  make,  under  another 
captain ;  but  our  old  Mend  the  Enemy  takes  the 
observation,  and  our  old  Mend  the  Enemy  is 
good  enough  to  take  the  hebn  also.  He  is  in 
some  favour  at  length ;  his  suggestions  may  be 
now  and  then  thrown  over  in  a  sudden  ooup,  but 
he  is  persevering,  and  perseverance  bias  its 
reward.  "Who's  Charlotte,  poor  child?"  the 
hint  at  the  end  of  Chap.  Y.,  was  his  first  actual 
success.  Aurelie's  better  genius  admitted  that 
that  was  a  poser;  an  advantage  which  the 
Enemy  followed  up  by  asking  how  it  was  that, 
though  Charlotte  was  undoubtedly,  from  mother's 
manner  ih&t  Sunday  afternoon,  an  actual  and 
significant  existence,  her  existence  had  never 
been  adverted  to,  before  or  since  ?  or  that  some 
very  well-conMved  attempt  of  Aurelie  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject  had  be^  productive  of  em- 
barrassment, and  nothing  more  ? 

It  was  while  she  was  travelling  over  this 
question,  and  much  beside,  that  Aurelie,  lifting 
her  head  a  little,  met  two  deep,  brilliant  eyes 
looking  at  her  from  the  chimney-glass.  It  was 
while  we  were  upstairs  rummaging  for  the  shoe 
that  this  pair  of  eyes  was  brought  into  the  house. 
There  came  a  young  man  to  the  gate,  and  rang 
the  bell  softly;  and  presently  Mrs.  Evans, 
still  housekeeper  at  57,  Cheyne-^^alk,  admitted 
him. 

"Why,  Mr.  Charles!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
"It's  you!" 

"  So  it  is !"  answered  the  young  man ;  "  you 
are  always  correct,  Mrs.  Evans."  He  spoke  in 
a  rapid,  brilliant  manner,  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  air ;  but  he  stopped  short  when  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  inquired,  with  marked 
seriousness,  "  Is  my  uncle  in  ?" 

"No,  Sir!" 

"  Nor  Mary— Miss  Mary  ?'' 

"  Nobody  but  Missis,  Sir." 

"That's  fortunate!"  answered  Charles,  his 
easy  freedom  all  returning  in  an  instant.  "  Then 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private, 
Mrs.  Evans.  In  private,  ma'am;"  and,  his 
countenance  very  grave,  though  his  eyes  sparkled 
at  a  great  rate,  he  led  the  way  into  the  parlour, 
followed  by  the  bewildered  but  still  serious 
housekeeper,  and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  wine 
too,  perhaps. 

"  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please.  The  candle  we 
will  place  between  us,  ma'am.  That  will  do. — 
Mrs.  Evans,  my  visits  are  not  frequent,  but  I 
have  been  struck  with  one  growing  fact  here.  I 
should  nke  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  open 
that  door  as  if  it  w^re  a  portcullis,  working  on 
iho  horizontal  principle  ?" 


"Portcullidge,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mn.  Etui, 
starting  at  the  opprobrious  term. 

"Precisely,  ma'am.  Why,  when  any  one  rings, 
will  you  come  over  the  drawbridge — tiiat  is,  down 
the  patii,  you  know — as  clothed  with  themantJe 
of  your  late  husband,  the  warder?  Now,  tiienf 
added  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  ts^ping  the  taUe  in  a  measmed 
manner. 

' '  Portcullidge  and  a  mantle  on !  Why  it  inn 
nothing  but  the  muslin  neokercher,  Mr.  Ghariee !" 

"  The  same  thing,  Mrs.  Evans !  Exactly  the 
thing  I  complain  of.  Muslin  may  mean  nuich; 
and  you  mean  it  to  mean  much— ^  ?" 

The  old  lady  seemed  struck  with  the  trath  of 
the  suggestion ;  it  seemed  to  come  home  to  h^ 
that  she  did  mean  something ;  but,  not  to  admit 
it,  she  only  answered — 

"I  alius  wore  a  muslin  neckercher,  Mr. 
Charles,  since  ever  you  remembered  me." 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly.  But  now  ifs 
ihe  most  imdoubted  muslin  in  Hie  world :  the 
whole  muslin;  nothing  but  the  muslin.  And 
you  are  perfectly  right ;  there's  no  oompKmnse 
with  the  heartless  follies  of  these  days,  in  the 
severity  with  which  you  tuck  it  into  that  low- 
bosomed  gown.  Then  as  to  gowns.  I  un 
aware  that  you  have  a  considerable  wardrobe— 
that  is  to  say,  a  considerable  chest  of  drawen; 
handle-plat^  in  filagree  of  brass,  and  a  beantifol 
desk  at  top,  all  green  baize.  Well,  you've  got 
silks  in  there,  and  satins  that  stand  on  end!-- 
stand  on  end,  Mrs.  Evans !  You  can't  daiy  it; 
I've  heard  you  say  so  fifty  times.  Then,  vhr 
do  you  never  wear  'em  now  ?  why  do  youplanip 
for  those  old-fashioned  performanoes  in  the  eo^ 
ton-print  line,  which  have  only  a  divided  hoW 
upon  the  taste  of  the  poor  blacks.  Then  there's 
lavender :  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"  Say  to  it  ?  say  to  my  lavender?  Say— fn 
confounded,  Mr.  Charles  1  Twelve  years  hare  I 
lived  in  this  fanaily ;  and  I've  had  a  family  of 
my  own;  and  my  husband  was  a  well-to^ 
man,  with  a  good  milk-walk  of  nine  cows;  but 
never  was  I  questioned  about  portikillus  and  nj 
lavender  before." 

"You  only  bought  a  single  pen'worth  Im^ 
autumn"  continued  the  3roung  man,  maintaining 
his  gravity  at  the  sticking-point.  "You bought 
rue  instead — and  some  rosemary." 

"  That  I  declare  I  never  did  I"  exclaimed  the 
housekeeper,  eagerly  catching  at  the  first  twig 
in  all  the  discourse  that  came  fairly  within  her 
reach. 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  did'nt.  For  roeemarr 
was  the  herb  of  the  good  old  moral  times.  It 
was  the  herb  of  your  grandmotha,  and  ao  w 
rue ;  while  lavender  is  a  more  modem  inveatioB, 
in  ftivour  of  modam  young  women— -like  Mrs. 
Maberly." 

Here  the  young  man's  eyes  sparkled  with  » 
much  significance  as  mischief;  while  Mis.  E^ 
blushed  with  comprehension.  The  foroe  of  hjs 
suggestions  struck  her   anew»  a^  this  tiffle 
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knocked  hst  over.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
daring  which  Charles  looked  at  the  puzzled  old 
girl  with  a  divided  expression  of  thoughtfulness 
and  carelessness  worth  something  to  see. 

'*  But  I  perceive,  Mrs.  Evans,"  he  continued, 
"you  are  at  length  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  equally  as  regards  the  portcullis,  the 
drawbridge,  the  musHn,  and  the  lavender.  Was 
it  really  necessary,  though,  that  I  should  ex- 
pound it?  You  knew  you  were  a  Wholesome 
Itebuke,  now ;  you  knew  you  were !"  He  rose, 
placed  his  hand  confidentially  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulder,  and  laughed  a  low,  quaint  laugh. 
"  A  rebuke  to  the  wicked  world  in  general,  to 
goings  on  in  general,  and  to  Some  People  in 
particular.  Virtue  and  the  faded  carpet  for 
ever !  No  carving !  No  gilding !  No  fashionable 

young you  are  really  going  too  far,  Mrs. 

Evans.  What !  no  answer  ?  I'll  step  up  and  see 
your  mistress,  then ;  but  of  course  1  shall  not 
tell  your  secrets,  nor  how  you  have  riddled  my 
rede." 

And,  with  a  repetition  of  his  low,  quaint  laugh, 
he  abandoned  the  housekeeper  in  all  her  distress 
and  astonishment,  as  statuesque  as  Lot's  wife,  in 
the  chair  she  had  never  quitted.  She  also  was 
convicted  of  looking  behind. 

Immediately  after  Aurelie  was  aware  of  a 
strange  presence  in  the  chimney-glass,  glanced 
suddenly  up,  and  beheld  the  deep,  brilliant  eyes. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation,  but  one  she  did 
not  realise  early  enough.  It  took  a  moment  to 
remember  that  she  was  surprised  between  a  cross 
fire ;  that,  though  her  back  was  to  the  intruder, 
he  had  seen  the  first  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
met  his,  and  that  too  much  intelligence  had  passed 
in  one  glance.  It  will  be  as  well  to  admit  that 
that  expression  was  peculiar — partly  surprise, 
partly  suspicion  and  dislike,  mingled  with  quite 
as  large  a  share  of  admiring  fascination.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  as  quietly,  however,  as  if  she 
had  not  noticed  the  young  man's  entrance,  and 
listlessly  set  the  little  shoe  rocking  once  more. 

But  it  was  not  in  Aurelie's  nature  to  affect  a 
start. when  Charles  came  up  to  the  fireplace; 
while^  fully  appreciating  her  character  and  the 
humour  of  the  moment,  and  confirmed  rather 
than  disconcerted  by  the  revelation  of  the  glass, 
Charles  quietly  introduced  himself  by  contribut- 
ing a  little  momentum  to  baby's  boot,  "^till  un- 
forgotten,  Mrs.  Maberly?"  said  he,  regarding 
the  bereaved  mother's  strange  toy  with  an  altered 
look,  and  speaking  in  quite  another  tone. 
**  YoQ  wonder  at  that,  Charles." 
"  Indeed  I  do  not.  When  I  wonder  at  all, 
at  anything,  it  will  be  when  you  have  forgotten 
her." 

**  Sentiment!" 

"  Truth,  indeed !  Did  I  not  know  her  ?  Do 
T  forget  the  little  paddler  that  paddled  in  this 
shoe?  It  was  the  baby  Constance;  and  the 
Itlacks  were'nt  flying  when  her  little  soul  came 
down — eh,  mother  ?" 

AuroHa's  face  flashed  anew,  with  the  expres- 


sion his  sudden  entrance  had  hegmled  her  of; 
but  this  time  she  flashed  it  at  lum — suspicion, 
admiration,  and  all. 

*'  To  a  certainty,"  he  added,  hending  down 
to  rest  his  forehead  on  the  marble,  and  returning 
her  looks  with  a  child's  calmness. 

"  Charles,  you  are  unfathomable." 

"  Compound,  dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  Only  com- 
pound, for  all  that  you  speak  so  bitterly.  Taken 
in  detail,  I  hope  I  can  love  such  a  child  as  our 
beautiftil  Constance  as  well  as  many  another. 
Yes" — answering  her  eyes,  while  his  lips  curved 
darkly — "  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  my 
uncle,  the  rich  patron !  Little  dead  Constance 
still  lives  with  me  as  well  as  with  her  mother." 

"  In  a  poetical  point  of  view,  I  suppose ;  as  a 
valuable  experience  for  your  pathetic  verses ;  or, 
Charles,  you  adore  her  as  an  angel — since  she  is 
so  well  out  of  your  way."  Aurelie  said  more 
than  she  meant,  and  said  it  too  earnestly  to  con- 
ceal that  fact. 

"  Madam,  I  do  not  deserve  your  taunts,  if  I 
never  enjoyed  your  goodwill.  Pardon  me! 
Graceless  I  am,"  pursued  he,  sinking  very  grace- 
fully into  Aurelie's  easy  chair,  and  looking  on 
her  with  a  wild  melancholy  impossible  to  por- 
tray ;  "  ungrateful,  ingrate,  I  am  called,  and  God 
knows  what  devil  is  in  me.     Can  you  guess  ?"    . 

Here  was  the  fascination — "  Can  you  guess  ?" 
It  was  spoken  with  the  very  voice  of  the  sweet 
south — with  that  artless  wandering  and  groping 
in  the  twilight  which  belong  to  awakening 
children.     Aurelie  was  silent. 

"  Nor  how  it  is  that  twelve  years  have  been 
crowded  into  these  seven — since  the  Sunday  I  first 
came  here,  and  stood  on  the  mat  with  Mary,  and 
saw  you  as  you  were  at  that  time,  as  well  as  all 
the  difference  between  a  ragged  boy  and  such  a 
lady  ?  I  will  give  you  my  notion,  then,  Aurelie 
—dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  There  is  something  in 
this  house  that  set  fire  to  my  young  life ;  and  it 
bums ;  and  I  don't  care  who's  responsible  for 
the  ashes.  There  will  be  a  good  harvest,  that 
way — ^probably." 

'*  I  shall  talk  to  you  no  more,  Charles.  You 
are  in  one  of  your  sad  wild  moods,  and  know 
not  what  you  say,"  rejoined  Aurelie,  in  a  softer 
tone  than  she  had  ever  used  before.  Then,  flash- 
ing out  again,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  What 
has  all  liat  to  do  with  my  lost  darling,  or  my 
taunts,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them  ?  Let  us 
understand  each  otiier !" 

'*  I  don't  know,  except  that  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  every  nail  in  baby's  coffin ;  and  that  in  these 
twelve  years  I  have  learned  to  understand  your 
position,  and  sjrmpathise  with  you,  as  well  as  to 
do  worse  things." 

"  Thaf  s  bold,  sir." 

"It's  understanding  each  other,  Aurelie — 
and  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  my  shocking  conduct 
to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  is  so  good  to  me.  Mrs.  Maberly," 
added  he,  rising,  for  Aurelie,  startled  at  hia 
manner,  and  conscious  that  her  self-possession 
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fkiled  ber  in  preeence  of  this  Btrange,  bold 
yoimg  man,  was  about  to  leave  ihe  room,  "  wait 
awhile.  It  is  the  first  time — ^let  it  be  the  last. 
Yon  know  my  history.  You  know  how  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Harper  Maberly,  who 
died  of  poverty,  sorrow,  and  old  nmbrellafl: 
your  husband  has  told  you  tliat." 

"I  have  heard  the  story." 

"  And  think  it  rather  remarkable*  But  I  re- 
member it  was  so,  or  something  very  much 
like  it.  I  remember  the  poor  old  fellow,  my 
father,  and  how  he  talked  to  me  about  my 
mother,  and  how  he  died.  You  don't  know, 
though,  that  I  was  not  a  veiy  bad  boy  then ; 
and  you  wUl  laugh  when  I  tell  you  ^t  my 
heart  hardened  from  the  minute  I  entered  that 
library,  and  beheld  my  patron.  It  is  very  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  also  very  true,  believe  me,  and  so 
I  have  been  getting  on,  and  changing,  till  now 
it  is  said  I  am  heartless  and  wortMess.  So  sav 
you,  too,  and  of  course  I  am  not  to  contradiet. 

Aurelie  did  not  answer  the  appeal,  so  sadly 
made,  and  Charles  went  on« 

''  It  might  have  been  in  your  power  to  alter 
that ;  your  hand  is  good  either  to  lead  or  chas- 
tise. But  you  did'nt  care.  Nobody  cared. 
You  were  absorbed  in  your  own  heart,  champing 
your  own  chains,  rebelHng  in  your  own  way." 

"  Indeed !  How  did  you  discover  that,  pray  ?" 
asked  Aurelie,  affecting  a  playfol  sarcasm. 

''Li^t  of  nature  and  great  oark  eyes.  Besides, 
the  stOTy  is  told  in  tiie  title.  It  is  read  off  at 
once  with  the  jdramaUi  penana.  Boldly,  Au- 
relie, your  domestic  hearth  is  a  stone  of 
sacrifice !" 

'' Charles!"  ezdaimed  she,  as  if  she  would 
arrest  the  hand  that  seized  her  callow  secrets  in 
tiienest. 

**  That  is  what  I  am  blackguard  oiough  to 
understand  and  sympathise  with :  and  you  will 
not  deny  the  hot,  if  you  hate  me  for  my  under- 
standing and  scorn  me  for  my  sympathy.  What 
were  you  thinking  of  when  I  came  in }  Was  it 
only  about  our  little  paddler  here  ?" 

"  You  know  !  Tell  me  I"  replied  Aur^e 
Henriette  Bose  Maberly,  with  a  burst  of  sudd^i 
and  uncontrolled  bitterness. 

"  Of  your  frozen  Hfe,"  answered  Charles,  his 
fine  face  dark  yet  bright  "  Of  how  you  were 
taken  and  marned  by  way  of  settling  a  debt  oi 
honour,  as  an  easy  method  of  pensioning  you  in 
consideration  of  the  obligations  your  fiither  con 
ferred,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  keeping  your 
paths  straight.  Of  how  you  vegetate,  loveless 
and  lifeless,  under  the  shade  of  two  strangers, 
brought  Heaven  knows  whence,  and  being 
Heaven  knows  who.  Of  how  you  were  not 
even  allowed  to  keep  your  child,  who  might 
have  satisfied  your  heart,  and  made  it  content  at 
least;  but  who  nckened  and  died;  who  was 
killed  by  the  cold  shadows  that  have  blighted 
your  youth.    At  ox  and  twenty ! " 

'* and  so  beautiftil!"  he  added  with  a 

look* 


All  this  while  tiie  d^ieiks  of  Axtreiie  vera 
darkening,  and  her  notjMe  figure  drooped,  ber 
brow  fid^g,  her  eyes  gApng  abstracted.  ''It 
is  true,"  she  said  at  lengm,  low  and  hoandy, 
"but  I  fear  you  are  false!    (Sood  night,  Cbaries." 

"  Good  night.  Madam !"  he  replied,  Tespeet- 
fuUy  offering  his  hand.  Aurelie  took  it^  sod 
looked  earnestly  at  him. 

"  What  might  you  not  have  been,  C9iail«- 
so  young,  so  old,  so  clever— if 

''  Happy ;  as  you  might  have  been,  madsm, 

if" he  concluded  the  sentence  with  a  long 

and  meaning  look,  stretohing  sadly  beck  tbroQ^ 
the  past  and  on  to  the  future.  Anrehe  dropped 
his  hand.  Her  own  fell  heavily ;  and  die  1^ 
the  room.  She  was  just  in  time  to  see  Marj 
pass  slowly  up  the  sturs. 

When  AureHe  was  gone,  the  yomg  tnan 
looked  serious  for  a  few  moments,  drew  hinnelf 
up,  and  deliberately  surveyed  himsdf  in  ik 
glass.     The  reflection  raider  hung  its  heai 

"  Upon  my  Hfe,"  said  he  confidentially,  nod- 
ding at  himself,  "  you  are  a  beauty !  Hero's  a 
to-do  about  straws !  Who  would  believe  tiat  aB 
this  serious  conversation  has  been  carried  on  from 
mere  whim  ?  If  s  playing  the  devil  insmon^ ; 
but  it  is  tiie  devil,  it  m  the  devil ! 

"  To-morrow,  the  interview !  Fobody  ariod 
me  what  I  wanted  here,"  he  went  on,  lemnniii; 
his  seat. — "  I  am  sununoned  to  be  cashieied  alto- 
gether, I  suppose,  for  some  of  my  dreadfal 
doings.  Well,  I  wish  it  had  been  carpeted  Id- 
night.  Candle-light  for  ever,  when  anytbisgis 
to  be  done." 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

COMPEVniOlTB. 

This  was  ibe  little  fellow  whom  we  met  in  ^ 
first  chapter  and  parted  with  in  the  last;  and 
this  is  what  seven  years  may  do  for  a  boy.  Ow 
memory  is,  perhaps,  not  as  to  some  matters  infefb 
to  his.  We  also  can  remember  his  first  tnit  to 
57,  Oieyne-walk ;  and  especially  how,  while  ob 
that  occasion  his  companion  seemed  more  and 
more  to  retire  into  her  wondering,  Uion^^ 
little  self,  Charlie  grew  more  and  more  vivid  and 
possessed.  Whether  we  should  adopt  his  own 
notion,  the  notion  so  sadly  propounded  to  Anrdk, 
that  there  was  scmiething  in  tiie  house  i^chfft 
fire  to  his  young  life,  I  am  unwilling  to  say,  bat 
it  really  did  not  seem  mdike  it.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  new  birtii  in  the  boy,  an 
awakening  of  which  he  was  conscious  from  ^ 
moment  he  put  foot  on  the  threshold;  or,  j^ 
before,  when  he  set  out  across  St  Ge(^^ 
Fields  that  bright  Sabbath  in  May,  with  ti» 
Kiddle  note  in  his  pocket.  The  meeting  in  tk« 
library,  where  Charles  was  so  bold  and  nn«B* 
barrassed,  and  Mr.  Mab^y  so  distressed  m 
wide  of  ihe  mark  generally,  was  only  the  fe^ 
warning  of  much  to  come. 

Maberl/s  first  care  was,  of  course,  to  g«* 
COuurles  to  schooL    (HdUmlnreUasfaadiioialtc- 
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ge&er  meg^boted  the  boy  in  this  respect,  thoogli. 

If  he  had  not  within  him  the  foundations  of 

good  scholarshipy  his  mind  was  at  least  laid  out 

in  eligible  plots ;  the  ground  was  cleared  for 

building ;  and  his  new-iound  friend  took  care  to 

allow  bun  roeoial  oppcHrtunities  to  make  up  for 

lost  time.    Let  it  suffice,  I  pray,  that  the  boy 

lay  hands  on  these  opportunities  rather  than 

took  them.    It  was  as  if  he  had  some  exigent 

and  subtle  purpose  in  view  to  which  a  little 

leaming  mi^t  conduce,  but  beyond  its  pleasures 

and  advantages.    He  went  at  his  exercises  as  if 

he  had  been  forewarned  of  them  at  his  birth; 

took  them  dexterously  by  the  tail,  as  it  were, 

and  swallowed  them  whole  and  alive,  0 1    He 

read  as  he  ate  oranges,  with  native  thirst  and  a 

keen  relish ;  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  rind; 

and  no  thought  at  alias  to  the  tree,  or  any  good 

giver  of  the  sun  and  the  rain.    His  air  and 

manner,  too,  kept  pace  with  the  ever-increasing 

momentum  of  his  mind :  Nature  had  given  him 

a  handsome  person,  and  Mr.  Maberly  gave  him 

rich  dothea  uid  pknty  of  money :  so  at  nineteen 

he  was  already  a  well-read  youth  and  a  devilish 

gentlemanly  young  MLow. 

At  twenty,  the  devouring  rapidiir  of  the  boy 
became  plainer  than  ever ;  it  was  dear  that  hu 
clay  was  kneaded  by  the  gods  and  tempered 
wiUi  wine.  His  odd,  brilliant,  fiery  manner  in 
conversation,  the  complete  panoply  that  sur- 
rounded his  mind  and  style,  al^ady  rendered 
him,  young  a^  he  was,  a  licm  and  an  astonishment, 
even  in  Temple  cirdes ;  and  combined,  or  rather 
varied,  with  a  certain  digagi  simplidty  unac^ 
conntiddy  oharming,  set  him  high  among  the 
few  whom  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dodd  Bubbingham, 
or  the  nephew  of  the  ladies  Fitzfhrse  ven- 
tured to  introduce  to  the  mahogany  at  home. 
And  at  twenty-one  he  was  a  man  of  repute 
among  thoee  who  knew.  Heavy  reviewers  Ht 
their  pages  with  his  humour,  though  they 
wagged  their  heads  at  it.  Able  ediUnrs  scared 
their  enemies  with  lightnings  of  which  he  had 
klways  a  pocketful,  emd  dispensed  accordingly. 
Se  had  a  publisher  who  bowed  to  him.  ^Dus 
time  last  night  he  was  despising  a  great  many 
things  and  a  great  many  people  at  Lady  die 
iHiateaa-Gkxr^  or — ^fie,  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
mlate  to  a  minute — discoursing  sweetly  of 
Venice  with  M.  £.  M.  Kay,  this  very  evening, 
vhile  he  talked  with  Aurdie,  the  greatest  come- 
lian  of  the  age  was  earning  bouquets  of  applause 
n  a  new  play  of  his;  the  fiascinating  cantatrice, 
vhose  brow  was  so  shortly  to  be  adorned 
rith  acoronet,  was  singing  a  beautiful  little  song 
rhich  our  wives  still  sing;  though  it  is  not 
:enerally  known  that  the  air  was  c<Hnpo8ed  in 
he  Nightingale's  dressing-room,  while  Charles 
Dunged  against  one  chair  with  his  hat  in  his 
And,  and  Madame  the  Nightingale  lounged  in 
nother,  sipping  her  early  chocolate.  He 
whistled  it  off  gravely  to  her  between  the 
>lving  of  the  sugar  and  the  mingling  of  the 
ream  ;  Madame  tried  to  whistle  it  off  too,  but 


succeeded  best  in  puckering  her  oharming 
mouth,  for  little  bursts  of  laughter  to  un- 
pucker  again ;  and  then  it  was  whistled  off  to 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  put  it  all  right. 

But  Buocess  is  not  always  satisfaction.  To 
Charles  himself,  the  success  he  met  with  was 
only  very  wdl,  for  to  him  it  seemed  natural 
enough :  no  more  than  he  expected,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  might  accomplish,  with  a  little  care. 
But  there  were  others  who  regarded  it  in  a 
still  less  haj^y  point  of  view.  Bichard  Ma- 
berly had  hiis  own  plans,  his  own  hopes  and 
prospects.  He  looked  back  and  saw  how  it 
used  to  be  at  Evdyn — ^the  calm,  the  content, 
and  his  fletther  going  quietly  about  to  do  good. 
He  looked  forward,  fmd  saw  this  evil-come 
child  of  his,  in  ano^er  calm  village  of  Evelyn, 
a  worthy  pastor ;  and  he  dreamed  that  between 
the  two— his  father  and  his  son — ^he  mi^t 
catch  some  ray  of  grace  beyond  his  penitence. 
The  little  c<mversation  he  overheard  between 
Charlie  and  Mary,  as  they  sat  in  the  cockloft, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  blacking-pot  of  sweet 
peas,  affectionate  and  thoughtful  as  that  con- 
versation was,  banished  from  Richard  Maberly*s 
mind  the  superstitious  dread  which  had  haunted 
it  so  long.  It  was  in  the  joyM  reaction  arising 
from  this  discovery  that  evil  is  not  dways  bom 
of  evil,  that  these  new  hopes  of  a  ftiture  came 
sailing  in;  and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that 
they  might  all  be  realised.  How  severe  then, 
was  his  disappointment  when  the  boy  set  his 
feet  in  a  dean  contrary  pidh — ^when  he  evinced 
tlut  wild,  untameable  genius  which  ultimatdy 
distinguished  him,  and  evinced,  moreover,  that 
its  roots  dung  deep  down  in  the  soil,  impossible 
to  weed  out  i 

With  Mary  it  was  somewhat  different;  Httle 
Mary,  who  haA  been  **  thrown  in,"  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  effort  to  appease  the  gods — and 
became  Aurelie's  maid ;  who  was  only  taught  to 
write  prettily,  and  to  spdl  not  too  badly,  and  to 
enjoy  any  good  book  that  fdl  in  her  way ;  and 
then  beoame  Aurelie's  oompanion.  Hers  were 
soft  eyes  and  an  earnest,  humble  little  heart. 
She  went  on  loving  Charlie  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner,  as  if  it  were  purdy  her  bun- 
ness,  and  would  not  resign  her  title  to  Crop, 
though  Charlie  and  she  were  at  first  Httle  sepa- 
rated. And  when  h^  got  older  and  deverer,  she 
liked  to  stand  off  afar,  as  it  were,  to  see  how  he 
shone.  She  humiliated  hersdf;  she  denied  h^- 
self  all  virtues  and  exceUendes,  in  order  that 
she  might  get  so  much  further  back,  and  bdiold 
him  so  mudi  the  higher.  I  may  tdl  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  quite  so  much — a — 
what's-a-name  in  that  as  you  imagine;  fcM*, 
when  she  had  placed  him  at  his  highest,  and  she 
herself  lower  than  the  lowest,  it  was  only  by 
way  of  making  a  spring,  as  the  boys  say.  She 
regarded  him  at  a  distance  with  her  love  in  the 
leash,  and  teaaeed  herself  with  the  distance,  and 
then  away  she  ran  to  him,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  hb  neck,  and  caught  his  hand  to  her 
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bosoniy  claiming  Idtii,  olevemeiis  and  all,  for  her 
own.  Had'nt  he  said  so  ?  Had  he  not  loved 
her,  in  fact,  for  ever  so  long  ? 

But  Mary's  time  came  too.  It  was  when  the 
cold  suspicion  awoke  in  her  heart — ^fof  sheeetild 
discover — that  to  be  clever  was  not  always  to  be 
good ;  to  be  great  not  always  to  be  strong ;  and 
tiiat  some  genius  is  so  big,  it  must  fill  the  seat 
of  conscience  also.  Then  the  bright  light  that 
followed  his  steps  became  dark ;  she  trembled ; 
not  for  herself,  when  she  saw  him  wending  away 
BO  far ;  and  she  wished  herself  back  with  him  in 
the  cockloft,  with  Crop,  their  childhood,  and 
their  poverty,  that  she  might  argue  the  matter, 
and  convince  him  that  it  were  best  to  let  57 
alone,  and  to  have  no  other  friends  but  labour 
and  her  love.  As  it  was,  she  trusted  and  hoped, 
r~for  he  was  kind  to  her  still ;  and  sometimes, 
rare  though  the  occasions  now  became,  he  would 
go  up  into  her  little  room  and  talk  just  like  the 
boy  who  walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  across  St. 
George's  Fields.  At  those  times  he  would  aban- 
don the  rich  accents  in  which  he  had  learned  to 
attune  his  English ;  he  even  made  little  forays 
into  the  border-lands  of  imperfect  grammar,  and 
brought  back  old  phrases  and  old  tones  delightful 
to  hear.  A  half-dozen  evenings  so  spent  could 
Mary  remember,  when  he  was  allowed  to  run 
down  to  Chelsea  for  a  day  or  two,  in  intervals 
of  study ;  and  she  regretted  all  the  more  that  the 
last  was  long  ago,  because  Charlie  himself  seemed 
BO  much  happier  and  better  while  they  lasted. 
Even  a  little  longer,  perhaps.     Who  knew  ? 

But  Mary  was  well  eicquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.  She  did  not  know  all  that 
Bichard  Maberly  knew.  Following  hard  upon 
the  first  disappointment  I  have  mentioned  came 
another,  a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear.  It 
was  the  same  which  saddened  the  life  of  poor 
little  Mary ;  but  while  to  her  it  brought  sorrow, 
to  him  it  brought  suffering  which  only  a  few, 
and  those  not  the  luckiest,  can  estimate.  Let 
us  conceive  of  the  terrible  dread  that  haunted 
his  mind  before  Charlie  was  found — the  dread 
that  his  child,  whatever  it  was,  and  wherever  it 
was,  might  inherit  the  guilt  in  which  it  had 
been  bom;  let  us  conceive  of  a  conscience 
weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  such  a  soul's 
existence — of  the  dire  punishment  which  its 
every  crime  would  inflict  on  him,  with  whom 
the  account  would  some  day  have  to  be  settled 
too :  for  the  sins  of  the  father  are  not  wholly 
visited  on  the  children.  Let  us  conceive,  then, 
of  the  rejoicing  with  which  be  found  reason  to 
believe  that  good  had  at  length  come  out  of  evil, 
and  that  the  boy  was  a  good  boy,  one  who  might 
be  a  blessing  to  somebody  yet.  And,  lastly, 
conceive  we  of  the  moment  when  the  banished 
ghost  came  back,  armed,  and  entered  the  house, 
and.  kept  the  door; — when  Kichard  Maberly 
saw  that  though  the  soul  he  had  demanded  was 
richly  endowed  with  such  gifts  as  poets  tell  us 
the  devils  can  give,  something  was  left  out 
which  Heaven  b^towB  alone. 


I  have  not  space  to  narrate  the  many  ineid^ 
that  led  to  this  sad  conviction,  nor  even  to  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Maberly  bore  them. 
Leniently,  however,  you  may  be  sure ;  far,afttt 
all,  he  oonld  but  f&el  prood  of  the  honounthe 
boy  had  won  so  early,  the  consideratioii  is  iM 
he  was  held  by  grand  and  famous  people,  and 
not  less  because  he  wore  his  budding  bays  wi& 
rather  less  vanity  than  his  newest  hat  For  the 
rest — ^it  was  bitter  enough,  bnt  the  chief  bitter- 
ness was  mingled  by  his  own  hands.  Sbonld  k 
wear  a  wrathful- virtuous  fewe  whoae  early  life 
was  marked  by  the  same  passion,  the  same 
wilful  daring,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  at 
old  man  better  than  he,  and  all  unredeemed  by  a 
single  spark  of  that  fire  called  sacred,  wbek 
never  went  out  in  the  young  man*8  eyes  ?  Whit 
stain  lay  on  Charles  Maberly's  character  like  tint 
which  rested  on  his  own — which  lay  long  yesn 
like  a  cloud  before  the  vision  of  his  good  oMrther, 
gone  at  least  to  her  great  reward  ?  Wbatiecirt 
had  to  be  revealed  so  dire  as  that  which  lay  still 
unconfessed  in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  the  boKm 
of  a  sad,  silent  woman  in  some  old  Islingtonboose? 
liastly,  it  was  all  the  due  chastisemoit  of 
Heaven ;  for  the  blame  was  his.  The  wini 
being  sown,  let  us  be  thankful  if  oar  lea^ 
fall  short  of  the  whirlwind. 

So  follies  were  forgotten,  and  saddest  escajiaiia 
forgiven;  but  that  is  not  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject.  If  Richard  Maberly  was  cKmm 
of  his  sin,  he  was  also  conscious,  apart  from  the 
burning  ashes  heaped  upon  his  head,  that  hebd 
repented.  And  if  he  had  been  brought  to  tief 
his  errors  from  the  side  of  Heaven,  vhy  id 
Charlie,  who  certainly  had  eyes  to  see  more 
abstruse  things?  Spite,  then,  of  the  ktten 
i  r  r  e,  with  "vocable"  or  "trievable'*  t» 
finish,  which  would  sometimes  be  writtea  ont 
before  him,  as  if  by  the  young  man's  own  hand, 
whenever  he  thought  of  this,  Mr.  Mabaiywr- 
nestly  resolved  to  omit  no  endeavour  to  ^ 
the  boy  to  reason.  The  mere  change  in  tea 
during  these  two  years  past — his  drooping  frame, 
his  absorbed,  heavy,  anxious  manner,  the  nttfr 
neglect  of  himself,  of  Aurelie,  of  the  horse  st 
the  mews,  ought  to  have  Buffioed  to  accompli^ 
that.  But  he  was  obliged  to  add  remonstrance, 
argument,  threat,  and  they  all  failed.  Then  ^ 
remembered  the  good  ofiices  of  his  motier: 
thought  of  Mary,  who  loved  Charles  sowdl: 
and,  with  tears,  enlisted  her.  There  was  a  pn« 
to  win,  said  he,  and  if  they  could  only  win  it  • 
Mary's  heart  swelled  as  much  with  pride  dwtit 
should  ever  be  thought  that  «A#  could  help  » 
recal  him,  as  with  grief  to  hear  from  anotb^* 
lips  that  he  needed  it  at  all.  But  she  hnwtfM 
her  soft  eyes,  her  love,  and  her  womanly  tact 
into  the  field ;  and  Charles  acknowledged  thm- 
He  faltered;  but  presently  was  again  on  ha 
high- way,  self-judging,  self-sufficing,  handst^ 
graceful,  and  applauded.  At  length  Mr. 
Maberly  felt  bound  to  take  the  high  oowse, 
too.    And  it  was  true,  as  the  young  inBD««f 
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msBi,  iliat  he  had  been  sent  for  to  be  cashiered 
altogether. 

At  the  interview,  Charles  had  the  advantage 
of  bis  fiivourite  candle-light,  for  he  rose  early 
next  momingy  left  the  house  before  any  one  else 
was  astir,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening 
was  &r  advanced.  "Mr.  Maberly  is  waiting 
for  you  in  tiie  library,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
her  confhsion  not  yet  subsided ;  and  accordingly 
up  stairs  the  young  man  went.  Mr.  Maberly 
was  seated  at  the  table,  looking  at  a  book,  the 
theme  of  which  he  had  no  conception  of,  though 
he  did  finish  a  paragraph  and  mark  it  off  before 
he  acknowledged  Charles's  entrance. 

"Take  a  chair,  Sir,"  said  he  collectedly, 
"  and  oblige  me  by  listening  to  what  I  have  to 
say  without  reply,  for  to-night.  Charles,"  he 
b^^an  ^^ain,  shading  his  eyes,  "  yon  have  be- 
haved ill  to  me.  It  is  nseless  to  go  over  the 
old  ground.  Your  recklessness  and  ingratitude 
are  hackneyed  subjects  between  us,  and  I 
thought  to  leave  it  to  yonr  conscience — ^if  you 
had  any — ^to  revive  them.  But  these  last  ex- 
travagances of  yours  are  not  easily  to  be  par- 
doned. You  may  tell  me  that  they  are  not  veiy 
uncommon,  and  give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen 
men  who  have  indulged  in  kindred  things ;  but 
they  are  such  as  I  cannot  overlook.  Sir,  and 
spite  of  your  genius,  resolve  me  to  take  a 
course  I  hoped  never  to  be  forced  to  take.  See 
this  letter.  You  may  probably  remember  it  as 
the  one  by  which  you  introduced  me  to  a  boy 

I  was  only  too  happy  to I  do  not  offer  it 

to  hamiliate  you,  but  take  it.  Take  it  back.  Sir ; 
and  so  we  cancel  the  past.  Bring  it  me  again 
when  I  can  acknowledge  you  without  shame, 
— ^nay,  bring  it  when  you  can  honestly  assure 
me  that  you  are  sorry  for  these  doings,  and  will 
io  them  no  more,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have 
aot  lost  my  regard  for  you  yet.  MeanwhQe,  you 
tvill  End  a  hundred  pounds  at  my  bankers ;  it  is 
the  last  you  will  receive  from  them  until  I  see 
rou  again.  And  there.  Sir,"  pointing  to  the 
jrate,  •*  are  the  ashes  of  my  only  will.  You  had 
KJtter  take  breakfast  alone  to-morrow,  and  go 
I  way  early.    I  bid  you  farewell." 

Charles  was  unprepared  for  the  firmness  with 
rhich  all  this  was  said.  He  made  no  reply,  in 
XKX)rdance  with  the  request  the  speaker  had 
)een  compelled  to  make  on  opening  his  little 
ration — ^more  in  self-defence,  though,  than  for 
ny  other  reason — took  the  letter  respectfully, 
Lirned  it  over  once  or  twice  with  a  thoughtful, 
f  not  a  remorseful  look,  bowed,  and  retired. 
It,  3£ab€rly  took  up  his  book  at  the  marked 
asaagOy  but  did  not  get  on  well,  and  threw  it 
own  in  despair  the  moment  the  young  man's 
^otstepw  died  away. 

Charles  had  to  pass  Mary's  room  to  go  to  his 
«m.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  ruddy  light 
ime  through  the  chink,  for  autumn  evenings 
•e  chill.  Ho  paused — ^how  could  he  help  it  ? 
id  peeped  in;  and  there  was  Mary  seated 
fore  tliefire^  very^  very  still,  though  she  must 


have  heard  some  one  coming.  He  rattled  the 
lock  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  she  did  not  or 
would  not  hear  it,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
fire  as  still  as  before,  **Mary !"  exclaimed  he, 
going  up  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
**  are  you  determined  not  to  bid  me  good 
night?" 

**'Tis  easy  to  bid  good  night,  Charles." 

'*  But  hard  to  say  good-bye,"  quoth  my  pretty 
Meuy,  with  her  pale  face.  **  Do  you  know,  then, 
on  what  business  I  was  sent  for  ?"  he  added, 
his  forehead  crimsoning  a  little. 

"  I  guess,"  Mtered  she,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  fire. 

"  And  it's  easy  to  see  that  you  guess  right. 
If  s  all  true  enough.  I  am  abandoned  to  my 
own  mis-er-able  resources.  I  am  to  go  away 
to-morrow  with  the  daylight,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  set  foot  within  tliis  house  again." 

'*  Oh,  Charles,  I  thought  you  loved  me !" 

"  So  I  do,  Mary !  Don't  shake  your  head  in 
that  sad  manner,  darling  little  girl,  but  give  me 
a  kiss,  and  be  good." 

She  did  not  kiss  him,  and  she  was  good. 

"  I  do  love  you !"  he  exclaimed  again,  soft, 
and  eamesty  and  sincere ;  "  fi>r  there 's  nobody 
like  you  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  chance  that  set  us  down 
on  that  box  in  Kiddle's  cockloft." 

''  And  yet  you  are  going  away,  never  to  come 
back." 

"  How  can  I  help  that  ?  I  did  not  volun- 
teer!" 

''But  you  banish  yourself,  Charles,  and  for 
fiaults  which  make  my  heart  ache  worse  than 
the  banishment.  Oh,  dear  Charlie !"  said 
she,  rising  and  putting  an  arm  round  his  neck, 
"  why  won't  you  let  us  all  love  you,  and  be 
proud  of  you,  as  we  might  ?  It  would  be  so 
easy!  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  myself 
alone,  for  you  have  a  hundred  friends,  and  I  am 
only  a  poor  girl  treated  kindly  for  your  si^e. 
But  I  knew  you  first,  Charles;  we  were  children 
together ;  and  you  might  take  a  little  pains  only 
to  please  me !" 

He  Ustened  with  tenderness  fast  deepening 
down  into  gloom.  "  I  am  afiraid  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it,  Mary,"  said  he;  '*  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  solicitude.  If  s  of  no 
use.  There's  no  moral  good  in  me.  I  was  bom 
damned,  and  damned  I  shaU  be !  Let  me  bum 
out  my  own  way  then — ^it  promises  to  be  no 
tardy  operation — and  be  sure  that  my  better 
thoughts  were  always  inspired  by  this  beauti^l 


He  spoke  with  a  profound  voice,  while  hurri- 
cane clouds  were  gathering  in  his  eyes ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  what  he  said.  As  for  Mary,  she 
was  appalled  as  she  looked  and  listened — Glistened 
after  he  had  concluded,  as  if  to  echoes  sounding 
in  her  empty  heart,  and  then  fell  on  his  shoulder 
in  a  gentle  rain  of  tears. 

It  was  an  hour  after  when  Charles  sat  in  his 
own  room,  also  with  a  fire,  with  his  midnight 
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lamp,  andaot  without  a  little  wine.  He  had  the 
Saddle  note  before  him ;  and  regarded  it  with  a 
keen  yet  pozsled  air. 

The  bffc  words  he  ever  bretfched  to  my  wife  wm, 
<'T«ke  the  young  one  to  R.  Maberly,  Aqolre,  67, 
Cheyne-walk,  ChetMay**  and  Hearen— ^ 

"  To  S.  Maberljr,  Esquire,  57,  Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea— eh?"  said  Charles  to  himsel£  ''  And 
Maberly  is  not  spelt  with  two  b's,  nor  Cheyne, 
Chaney !    I  suppose  it  actually  is  reserved  for 


me  to  disoover  that  this  eoold  nefsr  be  t^ 
from  a  man's  lips,  though  it  might  yery  veil  be 
c(^ied  from  an  old  letter,  or  Bomething  of  M 
kind.  'Weirdon'  too;  does  that  look  Hb 
Kiddle's  orthography?" 

The  other^s  a  gtL    She's  our  gil!   She  com  out  of  the 
wonnis,  and  is  mysteroos  likewise. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  said  Charles,  turning  a  wonder- 
ing face  to  the  fire. 

(To  be  oonHmned.)  * 
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KO.      TI. — CUBABB,      XLLIS,      AK9      ACTOB      B  B  L  L. 


"Wb  were  going  to  write  that  it  will  be  no 
news  to  Hie  nrader  of  this  paper,  that  Cubbeb 
BxLL  is  dead.  Yet  the  "public"  is  so  large  and 
so  scattered,  and  such  numbers,  even  of  those 
who  read,  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
gossip  and  of  newspapers,  that  we  can  conceiTe 
there  may  be  those  wno  will  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  from  these  Hues,  that  she,  whose  pseudonym 
has  long  been  so  fiEuniliar  and  suggestiye  is  gone 
from  us.  But  it  is  even  so.  Omrrer  Bell  died 
on  the  3l8t  of  March  last  The  place  that  knew 
her  once  shall  know  her  no  more  for  ever ;  and 
the  Silent  Land  holds  not  a  more  silent  dweller 
than  she.  Softly,  quietly,  she  went  her  way,  as 
her  sisters  had  done  before  her ;  but  her  footsteps 
have  left  a  long-drawn  echo,  and  sudi  memoriids 
of  her  as  are  ours  have  become  psetgnant  with 
new  meanings.  Kow  a  '^lifb  from  the  dead" 
breathes  in  tiie  long  fomiliar  page,  and  a  sense 
of  oommunioated  vitality  creeps  through  us,  as 
we  count  over  our  relics  with  a  sadness  which  is 
not  sorrow.  They  who  die  in  the  Lord  are 
blessed,  and  tears  are  not  for  the  departed  brave ; 
but  a  peculiar  solemnity  must  cling  to  the 
memory  of  Currer  Bell  as  long  as  she  is  remem- 
bered. Her  name  is  one  to  which  belong  no 
dilettante  associations,  no  trivial  anecdote,  no 
trappings  of  literary  pomp  and  vanity.  Its 
sanciity  is  homely  and  bosom-bom.  Henoeforth 
it  is  a  thought  for  the  wakefiil  midwatches  of 
the  night,  or  a  household  word  for  the  melan- 
cb^  dusk.    Behold,  how  we  loved  her. 

When  we  f^ke  recently,  through  these  pages, 
of  the  vocation  of  the  literary  man  and  the 
dangers  of  professional  writing, — ^when  we  said 
that  whoso  wrote  to  live  was  in  a  fidse  position ; 
wh«i  we  said  in  a  previous  paper,  that  the  general 
reader  had  little  idea  how  much  of  his  best  nature 
a  conscientious  writer  of  fiction  put  into  his  work, 
-*-we  did  not  think  how  solemn  a  voice  from  the 
grave  would  so<m  repeat  our  words.  We  said 
above  that  no  dilettante  associations  cling  to  the 
name  of  Currer  BeU,  that  she  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  a  type  "  litenffy*'  woman ;  and  there  is  a 
moumfiil  d^th  of  tone  in  the  testimony  we  now 


bring  to  support  this  observation— the  teiti- 
mony,  we  bdieve,  of  Harriet  Martineau,  wMefa 
appeared  in  tiie  i)«%  Ifews  of  Friday,  the  6tii 
of  ApriL  If  the  genius  of  Curra  Bdl,  m  m 
told, 

had  been  ineihaiistible,  it  would  haye  heen  equated 
some  time  since.  She  had  every  indnoemeDt  tfaii  coaiil 
have  afaikd  with  one  leas  high-minded,  to  pfohlah  tvov 
three  nov«b  a  year.  Fame  waited  upon  aU  ibe  Ad;  al 
she  might  have  enriched  herself  by  very  sUgfat  ooiioi: 
bat  her  steady  conviction  was,  that  the  publieitioD  of  i 
hook  is  a  solemn  act  of  oonsdence— in  the  csseof  tsofi^ 
as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  book.  She  wai  not  foi 
of  speaking  of  herself  and  her  ooDsdenoef  bat  Aeow 
and  then  uttered  to  her  very  few  friends  thingiv^ 
may,  alas !  he  told  now,  witlmt  fear  of  hrxttisa  hflrio* 
sitive  nature;  things  which  ought  to  be  tod  in  lu^ 
honour.  Among  these  sayings  was  one  wfaidi  explini 
the  kmg  interval  between  her  works.  She  nid  thit  ^ 
thought  every  serious  delineation  of  life  ou^t  to be^ 
product  of  personal  experience  and  observatioa;  op^ 
enoe  naturally  occurring^  and  observation  of  a  vm 
and  not  of  a  forced  or  special  kind.  "  I  harettAM^ 
roulated,  since  I  published  'Shirley,'**  she  said,* *W 
makes  it  needful  for  me  to  speak  again;  and,  tifl  I  «^ 
may  Gkxl  give  me  g^raoe  to  be  dumb  1^ 


It  is  trite  enough  to  say  that  the  "  ^^^  . 
insignificant  is  often  invested  with  digmty  a» 
glory,  and  made  an  object  of  world- wide  intere^ 
by  the  self-assertion  of  genius ;"  but  we  mttttlx? 
to  repeat  the  remark  for  the  sake  of  bringio^^ 
into  juxtaposition  with  a  new  illufltialMB. 
Currer  BoU,  says  Harriet  Martineau  (we  W 
assume  that  this  name  is  correct — if  we  areijj 
error,  no  harm  is  done^  was  "tiie  smalkfitj'i 
women,"  a  ''frail  little  creature."  Hav^ 
in  Yorkshire,  must  be  one  of  the  least,  as  it  ■ 
one  of  the  most  retired  of  villages.  Yet  there » 
no  quarter  of  the  civilised  wond  to  whicji  »* 
printing  press  has  carried  a  newspaper,  wbfl* 
Hawor5i  is  not  hallowed  ground  j  and  it  w* 
not  too  much  to  say,  when  this  "  wee,  dark 
sister's  death  was  just  known, 

A  pang  win  be  felt  m  the  midst  of  the*^** 
interests  of  the  day,  through  the  length  and  ^'J'^w 
the  land,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany  (vbffe  f* 
works  are  singularly  appredate^  Franee,  awA^^S 
that  the  «  Currer  BeU,*^  who  ao  lately  itel»  w^i^i** 
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into  the  tM  of  oontemponry  IHeratore,  has  alread  j 
bwooe  t  thftdow  again, — ^▼oniahing  from  our  view,  and 
hmoeforth  bannting  only  the  memory  of  the  moltitiidet 
whm  expectation  was  fixed  upon  her* 

Akeoaide  opposes  to 

QreatnesB  of  hoik  and  symmetry  of  parts,— 
to 

an  the  range 
Of  attns,  and  stars,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense, 

the  image  of  Bratu8,'^liftiiig  aloft  his  "  patriot 
steel;'*  and  Hannah  More  says,  it  is  not  fair 
opposition  of  mind  to  matter.  Here,  however,  is 
the  other  side  of  Akenside's  idea.  The  material 
minute  is  mag:nified  and  thrown  into  relief  hy 
spiritual  associations  of  the  most  delicate  charac- 
ter. While  the  giant  of  war  is  trampling  down 
lives  by  thousands,  and  shouting  in  trumpet- 
tongued  fury,  the  *'  smallest  of  women,"  from  a 
grave  in  a  Tillage  which  is  only  a  dot  on  the 
largest  map,  sits  a  queen  in  the  memory  of  more 
millions  than  the  Macedonian  dreamed  of  when 
he  looked  wistfully  over  the  sea  for  another 
world  to  conquer.  Surely  it  is  a  grand  reflec- 
ticml 

In  the  case  of  Currer  Bell,  at  the  very  age 
which  it  has  been  said  is  so  fatal  to  finely-strung 
and  passionate  natures, 

Game  the  blind  fnry  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slit  the  thin-spnn  life 

She  died  at  thirty-eight,  the  last  of  five  sisters, 
—  an    only  brother  had  preceded  her  to  the 
world  of  shadows  some  time  ago.     She  leaves 
here    her    father,    the    Rev.  Patrick    Bronte, 
rerj  aged  and  infirm,  and  her  husband  (who 
bad    been    married    about    six    months),    the 
Bev.  A.  B.  WichoUs,  her  father's  curate.     The 
names  of  the  three  sisters,  in  whom  thp  reading 
world  has  been  interested  for  these  seven  or 
eight  years,  are  well  known  to  have  been  Char- 
lotte (Currer),  Ellis  (Emilv),  and  Acton  (Anne\ 
Bell.     Their  history  is  altogether  exceptional, 
and  is  so  vitally  connected  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Uieir  writings,  that,  even  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  completeness,  something  must  be 
md  of  what  many  of  our  readers  have  already 
learned. 

Manj  years  ago,  the  Eev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
(the  name  ia  Irish,  extremely  ancient,  and  an 
abbreviation  of  Bronterre)  then  living  at  Pen- 
caoc^  im  Cornwall,  married,  against  &e  wishes 
of  his  friends,  a  very  delicate  and  impressionable 
jotmg  lady  on  whose  firame  it  wonld  appear, 
cvmsamption  liad  already  set  the  seal  of  dioom, 
and  bora  her  to  Haworth,  near  Eeighley,  in 
IToi^Bhirey  of  which  village  he  had  been  made 
perpetual  cnrate.  Her  family  ceased  to  hold 
tny  intercourse  with  her,  and  her  husband,  we 
lather,  waa  of  a  studious,  unworldly,  and 
Imost  unintelligible  character ;  a  character  in 
rhieh.  a  natural  tendency  to  reserve  and  self- 
Qppreaaion  asserted  itself  with  a  continuity  and 
raagtbthaty  in  the  ease  of  any  o^fm  tendency 


direody  affecting  the  interests  of  others,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  been  treated  as  insanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  perpetually 
haunt  us  in  observation  <^  life,  that  this  stem 
secretiveness  can  and  does  actually  exist  in 
association  with  strong  affections,  and  fine  in- 
tegritv.  The  young  wife,  perhaps  conscious 
that  she  carried  the  seeds  of  an  eiuiy  death  in 
her  boiom,  now  spent  her  days  in  a  seclusion 
which  must  have  affected  her  as  might  a  red- 
dence  on  a  little  island  in  the  sea,  by  whose 
shores  glanced  never  a  sail  the  long  year  through. 
In  the  quietest  of  parsonages,  whose  windows 
opened  upon  the  graves  of  the  churchyard,  sur- 
rounded for  ever  bv  the  solemnising  associations 
and  suggestions  of  her  husband's  vocation— en- 
joying such  iutercourse  with  the  world  without 
as  a  rude  dump  of  cottages,  called  a  village, 
offered  to  her — ^lookingforthwhen  she  went  abr^ 
on  a  bleak,  unreclaimed  Yorkshire  moor, — with 
a  husband  of  '*  clo6e,"  sil^it  habits,  and  with  the 
half-stifled  fires  of  affection  for  the  Mends  of 
her  youth  smouldering  in  her  heart, — what  a 
life  must  this  woman  have  lived !  The  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  of  the  power  of  affection,  and 
of  the  will  over  time,  space,  and  circumstance, 
must  all  have  been  quickened  to  an  abnormal 
and  perilous  degree.  The  fiumlty  of  minute 
observation  would  be  strengthened  in  proportion 
to  the  fewness  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was 
exercised,  (the  alternative  would  be  a  stunting 
and  deadening  process);  volumes  of  thought 
would  be  found  in  trifles ;  the  smallest  incident 
would  fiimish  a  centre  for  radii  of  yearning,  of 
retrospection,  of  imagination.  Of  a  mother 
leading  this  strange,  unnatural,  brooding  ex- 
istence, were  bom  Charlotte,  Emily,  aild-Ann 
Bronte.  Of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Ann  Bronte, 
were  bom  *'Jane  Eyre,"  "Wuthering  Heights," 
and  the  "  Tenant  of  WildfeU  Hall.'' 

The  early  training  of  the  children,  es[  ocially 
that  of  Charlotte,  could  scarcely  hav^  been 
happy,  either  as  to  intellectual  or  moral  disci- 
pline. At  an  early  age,  Charlotte  indur  ed  her 
father  to  send  her  and  her  sisters  to  the  Clergy 
School,  at  Cowan-bridge,  which  is  the  "  Lowood" 
of  Jane  Eyre.  Let  us  quote  the  Datfy  Ifewi 
again: — 

The  aoooont  of  tke  ichool  in  *'  Jane  Eyre  "  is  onl j  too 
true.  The  "  Helen  *'  of  that  tale  is— not  precisely  the 
eldest  sister,  who  died  there — hot  more  like  her  than 
any  other  real  person.  She  is  that  rister,  "  with  a  dif- 
ference." Another  sister  died  at  home  soon  after  leaving 
the  school,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  hardships;  and 
''  Currer  Bell"  (Charlotte  Bront^  was  never  free  while 
there  (for  a  year  and  a  half)  from  the  gnawing  senmtion 
or  consequent  feebleness  of  downright  hunger :  and  she 
never  grew  an  inch  from  that  time.  She  was  the  smallest 
of  women;  and  it  was  that  school  which  stunted  her 
growth.  As  she  tells  us  in  '*  Jane  Eyre/'  the  visitation 
of  an  epidemic  caused  a  total  change  and  radical  reform 
In  the  estabUshment,  which  was  even  removed  to  another 
site.  But  the  reform  came  too  late  to  reverse  the  destiny 
of  the  doomed  family  of  the  Bronte 

8ueh  ejqnrififaoeB  as  those  of  these   girls  at 
Lowood,  were  excellently  adapted  to  give  a 
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pranatore  insight  into  the  recesses  of  human 
motive  and  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  to  strengthen  a  natural  tendency  to  surround 
the  ordinary  and  the  real  with  a  pretematurally 
tragic  atmosphere.  That  they  would  deepen 
that  morbid  iaste  for  self-communion  and  self- 
suppression  which  so  evidentlyexisted  in  aU three 
of  these  remarkable  beings,  most  of  all  in  Emily, 
is  obvious.  We  wish  we  had  fuller  details  con- 
cerning the  prototype  of  '*  Helen,''  who  seems  to 
Kave  resembled  Ann  more  than  either  of  the  sisters 
who  survived  her.  After  Lowood,  came  for  Char- 
lotte, Emily,  and  Ann,  the  life  of  a  governess. 
Charlotte  wait  on  the  Continent,  as  would  be 
plain  from  "ViUette,"  if  from  nothing  eke; 
but  the  same  thing  would  be  naturally  mferred 
by  any  attentive  reader  of  "Jane  Eyre,''  in 
which  there  are  frequent  Gallicisms  of  style,  and 
a  certain  indescribable  but  unmistakeable  air  of 
having  examined  Continentalsociety  frx>m  a  Con- 
tinental point  of  view.  In  "  Shirley,"  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Gallicisms  are  more  fre- 
quent even  than  in  "Jane  Eyre;"  apart  from 
that,  the  talk  of  Moore's  saster  is  wonderfrdly 
done,  and  we  shall  never  lose  our  hold  or  our  en- 
joyment <jf  some  of  the  lady's  expressions — 
"Unaccountably pensive,": — "I  ever  disapprove 
of  what  is  not  intelligible,"—"  Unsettled  hurry," 
— "  I  will  give  her  principles ;  I  will  give  her 
the  control  of  her  feelings." 

We  commence  and  continue  the  literary  his- 
tory of  these  girls  in  the  words  of  Charlotte,  in 
the  Biographical  notice  of  her  sisters  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  "Wuthering  Heights," 
and  "  Agnes  Grey,"  published  after  their  death, 
and  dated  19th  September,  1850  :— 

About  fiv  J  jouB  ago,  my  two  listen  and  myself  after 
a  somewhat  prolonged  p^iod  of  separation,  fbond  onr- 
selyes  rear  ated  and  at  home.  Bondcnt  in  a  remote  dis- 
triot»  wbre  education  had  made  little  progress,  and 
where,  or  aseqnently,  there  was  no  inducement  to  seek 
iodal  int  Toourse  b^ood  our  own  domestic  circle,  we 
were  wh  illy  dependent  on  oarselves  and  each  other,  on 
books  an  1  study,  for  the  eiyoyments  and  occupations  of 
life.  Th  }  highest  stimulus,  as  well  as  the  liydiest  plea- 
sure we  1  ad  known  from  childhood  upwards,  lay  in  at- 
tempts at  literary  composition.  Formerly  we  used  to 
show  each  other  what  we  wrote,  but  of  hite  years  this 
habit  of  communication  and  consultation  had  been  dis- 
continued; hence  it  ensued,  that  we  were  mutually  igno- 
rant of  the  progress  we  might  respectively  have  made. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  gI  1845, 1  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse  in  my  sister  Emily's  hand- 
writing. Of  course,  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing  that 
she  could  and  did  write  verse:  I  looked  it  over,  and 
something  more  than  surprise  sdzed  me — a  deep  con- 
viction that  these  were  not  common  effusions,  nor  at  all 
like  the  poetry  women  generaUy  write.  I  thought  them 
condensed  and  terse,  vigorous  and  genuine.  To  my  ear, 
they  had  also  a  peculiar  music — ^wild,  melancholy,  and 
devatinff.  .  .  .  Meantime,  my  youhger  nster  quietly 
produced  some  of  her  own  composition  intimating  that 
nnoe  Emily's  had  siven  me  pleasure,  I  might  like  to 
look  at  hers.  I  could  not  but  be  a  piurtial  judge,  yet  I 
thought  that  these  verses,  too^  had  a  sweet,  smcere  pathos 
of  their  own. 

We  had  very  earW  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  be- 
coming authors.  This  dream,  never  relinquished^  even 
when  distance  divided  and  absorbing  tasks  ooca{ned  us, 


now  suddenly  acquired  strength  and  coDoiteiiey:  it 
took  the  character  of  a  resolve.  We  agreed  to  w* 
range  a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  and,  if  posaUe, 
get  them  printed.  Averse  to  personal  pabUcitj,  we 
veiled  our  own  names  under  those  of  Carrer,  EIBs, 
and  Acton  Bell ;  the  ambiguous  choioe  being  dictated  bj 
a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at  awwming  Chrigtiin 
names  podtively  masculine,  while  we  did  not  like  to  de- 
clare ourselves  women,  because,  without  at  that  time  loi- 
pecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and  thinking  was  not 
what  is  called  "  feminine" — we  had  a  vagoe  impreoioo 
that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be  looked  on  with  prejudice; 
we  had  noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for  tbeir  cbu- 
tisement  the  weapon  of  personality,  and  for  thor  reward 
a  flattery,  which  is  not  true  praise. 

The  tuinging  out  of  our  little  book  was  hard  work.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were  at  iB 
wanted;  but  for  this  we  had  beenprepwed  aitheoatiek; 
though  inexperienced  ourselves,  we  had  read  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  The  gpreat  puzzle  lay  in  the  difBcolfy  of 
getting  answers  of  any  kind  from  the  publiahen  to  whom 
we  applied.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  this  obgiade,  I 
ventured  to  apply  to  Uie  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  a  word  of  advice ;  thejf  may  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  I  have  not^  for  from  them  I  reoeiTed  a 
brief  and  business-like,  but  civil  and  senmble  reply;  on 
which  we  acted,  and  at  last  made  way. 

The  book  was  printed ;  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  iD  of 
it  that  merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  BeQ. 
The  fixed  conviction  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the  worth  of 
these  poems,  has  not  indeed  received  the  confinnatioo  of 
much  favourable  oritidsm ;  but  I  must  retain  it  not- 
mtbstanding. 

HI  success  failed  to  crush  us:  the  mere  effi)rttu> 
oeed  had  given  a  wonderful  zest  to  existence;  it  m& 
be  pursued.  We  each  set  to  work  on  a  prose  tik: 
Ellis  Bell  produced  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  Acton  M 
"  Agnes  Grey,"  and  Currer  Bell  also  wrote  a  narratiTcin 
one  volume.  These  MSS.  were  perseveringly  obtniifei 
upon  various  publishers  for  the  space  of  a  year  iwJ  i 
half;  usually,  their  fate  was  an  ignominious  andtbropi 
dbmissal. 

At  last  "Wuthering  Heights"  and  "Agnes  Grey"wa» 
accepted  on  terms  somewhat  impoverisl]^  to  the  tro 
authors ;  Currer  Bell's  book  found  acceptance  nowhere, 
nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that  aomething 
like  the  diill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  heart  Ai 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  tried  one  publishing-house  more- 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder.  Ere  long— in  a  mnch  shot^r 
space  than  that  on  which  experience  had  tanght  bia 
to  calculate — there  came  a  letter,  which  he  opened  a 
the  dreary  expectation  of  finding  two  hard,  hopd* 
lines,  intimating  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  wve 
not  dbposed  to  publish  the  MS^  and,  instead,  he 
took  out  of  the  envebpe  a  letter  of  two  psg<^ 
He  read  it  trembling.  It  declined,  indeed,  to  (feh- 
lish  that  tale,  for  business  reasons,  but  it  discwsed  Jt» 
merits  and  demerits  so  courteously,  so  confflderatelji  n  * 
spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so  enlighta*^ 
that  this  very  refrisal  cheered  the  author  better  thiB> 
vulgarly-expressed  acceptance  would  have  done.  It  ^ 
ad£d,  that  a  work  in  three  volumes  would  meet  wiu 
carefhl  attention.  ^ 

I  was  then  just  completing  Jane  £^,  at  wludi  1  ^ 
been  working  while  the  one  volume  tale  was  plodfing^ 
weary  round  in  London :  in  three  weeks  I  sent  it  <ej 
friendly  and  skilfol  hands  took  it  in.  This  was  in  the 
conunenoement  of  September,1847 ;  it  came  out  before  tie 
close  of  October  following,  while"  Wuthering  Heijhta*'i» 
"Agnes  Grey,"  my  sisters'  works,  which  had  ahetdyb^ 
in  the  press  for  months,  still  lingered  under  a  ^^^ 
management,  l^y  appeared  at  last  Critics  ftfled  to 
do  them  justice. 

The  sT^plement  to  this  story  must  oon»fe>® 
another  pen— -once  more,  Susriet  MBtHDOi^ 
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It  is  fax  better  to  make  direct  quotations  than  to 
dilute  and  "doctor"  on  the  pretence  of  origi- 
nality:— 

"  Jane  Eyre**  wag  naturally  and  universally  supposed 
to  be  Charlotte  herself;  bat  she  always  denied  it,  ccdmly, 
oheerfblly,  and  with  the  obvious  sincerity  which  charac- 
terued  all  she  said.    She  declared  that  there  was  no  tiiore 
groond  for  the  assertion  than  this : — She  once  told  her 
sisters  that  they  were  wrong— even  morally  wrong — ^in 
making  their  heroines  beautiftd,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  heroine  in- 
teresting on  other  terms.     Her  answer  was,  "I  will 
prove  t»  you  that  yoa  are  wrong.    I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  small  and  as  plain  as  myself,  who  shall  be  as 
mteresting  as  any  of  yours.**    "Hence,  'Jane  Eyre,*** 
said   she,  in  telluig  the  anecdote:    "but  she  is  not 
myself,  any  further  than   that.**     As  the  work  went 
on,    the    interest    deepened    to   the    writer.      When 
she  came  to  "  Thomfield,**  she  could  not  stop.    Being 
short-sighted  to  excess,  she  wrote  in  little  square  paper 
books,  held  dose  to  her  eyes,  and  (the  first  copy)  in 
pendl.      On  she    went,  writing  incessantly  for  three 
weeks  j  by  which  time  she  had  carried  her  heroine  away 
f5rom  Thomfield,  and  was  herself  in  a  fever,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  pause.      The  rest  was  written  with  less 
vehemence,  and  with  more  anxious  care.    The  world  adds, 
with  less  vigour  and  interest.     She  could  gratify  her 
singular  reserve,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  this  re- 
markable book.    We  all  remember  how  long  it  was  before 
we  could  learn  who  wrote  it,  and  any  particulars  of  the 
writer^  when  the  name  was  revealed.    She  was  living 
amon^  the  wild  Yorkshire  hills,  with  a  father  who  was  too 
nauch  absorbed  in  his  studies  to  notice  her  occupations ; 
in  a  place  where  newspapers  were  never  seen  (or  where 
she  never  saw  any),  and  in  a  house  where  the  servants 
knew  nothing  about  books,  manuscripts,  proofs,  or  the 
post.     When  she  told  her  secret  to  her  father,  she  carried 
her  book  in  one  hand,  and  an  adverse  review  in  the  other, 
to  save  his  simple  and  unworldly  mind  from  rash  ex- 
pectations of  a  fame  and  fortune  which  she  was  deter- 
mined should  never  be  the  aims  of  her  life.    That  we 
have    liad    only  two  novels  since  shows  how    deeply 
grcmnded  was  this  resolve. 

••  Shirley**  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  midst 
of  fearful  domestic  griefs.  Her  only  brother,  a  young 
man  of  once  splendid  promise  which  was  early  blighted, 
and  both  her  remaining  sisters,  died  in  one  year.  There 
was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  the  aspect  of  the  j 
6rajl  little  creature  who  had  done  such  wondeiful  things, 
and  who  was  able  to  bear  up,  with  so  bright  an  eye  and 
so  composed  a  countenance,  under  such  a  weight  of  sor- 
row, and  such  a  prospect  of  solitnde.  In  her  deep 
mourning  dress  (neat  as  a  Quaker*8),  with  her  beautiful 
hair,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes  blazing  with 
meaning,  and  her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit  of  self- 
controly  if  not  of  silence,  she  seemed  a  perfect  household 
image — ^irresistibly  recalling  Wordsworth*s  description  of 
that  domestic  treasure.  And  she  was  this.  She  was  as 
able  at  the  needle  as  the  pen.  The  household  knew  the 
excellenoe  of  her  cookery  before  they  heard  of  that  of  her 

It  is  enough.  Cuirer  Bell's  nearest  relatives 
survive  her,  and  vre  will  add  none  of  the  small 
talk  vrhich  is  cnrrent  about  her  personal  history, 
seeing  that  we  cannot  tell  on  wh^  chord  we 
mi^h^  unwittingly  strike,  or  what  false  impres- 
sions ^^e  might  convey  hy  stating  what  was  lite- 
rally true. 

It  will  before  this  time  have  occurred  to  the 
reader  that,  though  books  freer  from  the  small 
triokerV  of  ^otism  than  those  of  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Ao^n  Bell,  were  never  given  to  the  world. 


yet  that  their  whole  life-story  might  be  gathered 
by  collating  passages  scattered  over  their  very 
remarkable  novels.  Not  only  are  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  writers'  characters  reproduced 
for  us,  but  minor  details  contribute  to  the  in- 
tense reality  of  the  descriptions.  No  one  can 
forget  Jane  Eyre's  smaUness,  the  vivid,  in- 
quiring expression  of  her  eyes,  which  Mr. 
Eochester  noticed  so  early,  nor  the  "  Quaker" 
plainness  and  neatness  of  her  dress,  twice  men- 
tioned, with  that  very  epithet,  in  the  first 
volume  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  In  **  Agnes  Grey," 
in  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  again  in  "  Villette,"  we 
have  what  we  may  call  the  governess  element. 
Everywhere  we  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  clerical  character  and  habits,  and  of  the 
perils  of  lonely,  motherless  childhood.  In 
"  Wuthering Heights,"  in  the  early  part  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and  in  "  Villette,"  the  child  element  is 
very  strong,  and  the  children  all  painfrdly  un- 
healthy beings.  What  woman  ever  wrote  be- 
fore of  hunger,  as  Currer  has  done  in  the  third 
volume  of  "Jane  Eyre?"  In  many  parts  of 
the  works  of  these  interesting  women,  indeed, 
the  savoury  or  alimentive  element  is  so  promi- 
nent, as  naturally  to  suggest  to  a  reader  the 
inquiry — do  not  this  pecidiar  vividness  and 
zest  of  description  spring  from  special  expe- 
riences ?  And  poor  Currer  has  been  fein,  she 
said,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  under  the  table 
at  Lowood ! 

Let  ns  recal  for  a  moment  what  we  have 
written  of  the  peculiar  "  temperament"  of  Mr. 
Bronte,  (we  use  that  common  word,  but  the 
reserve  of  which  we  have  spoken  lies  deeper 
than  "  temperament"),  and  of  the  life  the  mother 
must  have  led  in  her  Yorkshire  solitude,  and 
then  turn  to  what  Currer  writes  of  her  sisters : — 

My  sister  Emily  was  not  a  person  of  a  demonstrative 
character,  nor  one  on  the  recesses  of  whose  mind  and 
feelings,  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  could  in- 
tmde  unlicensed — ^it  took  boors  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
discovery  I  had  made  (of  her  poetical  attempts).  In 
Anne,  there  was  a  constitutional  reserve  and  taatumitj, 
which  placed  and  kept  her  in  the  shade,  and  covered  her 
mind,  and  especially  her  feelings,  with  a  sort  of  nun-like 
veil,  which  was  rarely  lifted. 

0  fearfiil  and  wonderful  human  spirit !  In 
every  one  of  the  books  left  us  by  the  Brontes, 
the  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  rare  power 
of  self- suppression  with  which  the  leading  cha- 
racters are  endowed.  In  Anne's  novels  this  is 
less  apparent  than  in  the  rest ;  but  in  her  poetry 
the  natural  tendency  is  strongly  developed: — 

I've  noticed  many  a  youthful  form. 

Upon  whose  changeful  fiice 
The  inmost  workings  of  the  soul 

The  gazer  well  might  trace; 
The  spiking  eye,  the  changing  lip. 

The  ready -blushing  cheek. 
The  smiling,  or  beclouded  brow. 

Their  different  feelings  speak. 
But,  thank  God,  you  might  gaze  on  mine 

For  hours,  and  never  know. 
The  secret  changes  of  my  soul,  ^, 

Prom  joy  to  keenest  woe ! 
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In  Correr  the  oonTenational  impulfle  •woxM  ap- 
pear to  have  been  stronger  than  in  her  sisters ; 
as  her  reading  and  observation  were,  no  doubt, 
more  discursiyQ^  and  her  torn  of  mind  more  ana- 
lytical. Notwithltandinjg^'her  capacity  of  prompt 
decision  and  persisteiit^ttion,  she  was  evidently 
a  very  sympathetijc' person;  a  person  who  waa 
not  too  self-recessed  to  take  the  hues  of  surround- 
ing minds ;  a  very  versatile  ^>erson,  whose  lot  it 
must  have  been,  to  pa^  through  many  phases  of 
development  before  th^  natural  termination  of 
her  career.  '  ^ 

"  Shirley*'  and  '*  ViUette"  were  both  stories 
of  circumstance  and  observation,  sufficiently  in- 
dicating the  changes  which  were  passiDg  over 
the  writer's  mind.  Currer  Bell  had  arrived, 
when  she  wrote  "  Shirley,"  at  that  saddening 
appreciation  of  the  stubbornness  of  stubborn 
&cts  which  comes  sooner  or  later  for  all  of  us, 
and  with  a  deadly  weight  upon  the  imagpative 
and  the  recluse.  She  saw  the  world  as  it  ever 
seems  at  a  certain  stage  of  our  mental  history — 
a  bad,  bristling  scene  of  complication  and  selfish- 
ness, where  men  and  women  jostle  eaoh  other 
from  day  to  day,  with  little  real  communion ; 
where  circumstance  is,  in  fact,  too  strong 
for  spirit.  We  all  fling  ourselves  into  life 
with  the  conviction  that  an  athletic  soul 
may  mould  all  things  as  it  will ;  but  sooner  or 
later,  we  find  we  have  flung  ounelvee  against  a 
rock  which  sends  us  backward  staggered  and 
bleeding.  This  is  a  discovery  which  cannot  be 
anticipated,  which  no  prematurity  of  the  faculties 
will  give.*  It  had  not  come  for  Currer  Bdl 
when  she  wrote  ''Jane  Eyre;"  it  had  come, 
when  she  wrote  "  Shirley."  *'  Jane  Eyre"  and 
**  Wuthering  Heights"  are  novels  in  which  Will 
and  Love  master  Circumstamoe.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Jane  marries  Kochester,  or  that  none 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  is  set  to  work  to 
bring  about  this  result — ^but  there  is  the  agency 
of  that  mysterious  identity  of  two  souk  who  in- 
tensely love,  which  ever  takes  possession  of 
solitary,  yearning  natures,  such  as  Mrs.  Bronte's, 
and  that  of  her  girls.  Compare  the  foUovring 
passages,  one  from  Currer*s  "Jane  Eyre,"  the 
other  from  the  "  Wuthering  Heights'^  of  Ellis 
Bell:— 

Some  days  nnoe— nay,  I  can  remember  them — four ; 
it  was  last  Monday  night,  a  singular  mood  came  over  me : 
one  in  which  grief  replaced  frenzy — sorrow,  saUennesa.  I 
tiad  long  had  the  imprenion  that  rinoe  I  ooold  nowhere 
ind  yon,  yon  most  be  dead.  Late  that  niffht— perhaps  it 
might  he  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'doA  ere  I  retired 
to  ray  dreary  rest,  I  supplicated  Qod,  that,  if  it  seemed 
good  to  Him,  I  might  soon  be  taken  ftt)m  this  life, 
and  admitted  to  that  world  to  oome,  where  there  was 
still  hope  of  rejoining  Jane. 

I  was  in  my  own  room,  and  slttinff  by  the  window, 
which  was  open ;  it  soothed  me  to  fed  the  balmy  night 
air,  though  I  could  see  no  stan^  and  only  by  a  vagoe,  lu- 
minous moe,  knew  the  presence  of  a  moon.    I  loE^ed  for 


•  See  "  Shirley,"  Vol  II.,  p.  9—"  Onr  power  of  hang 
happy,**  &C.,  &0.  **JkaiMioa»tiAmIwai^0miif  two 
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thee^  Janet!  Ok  I  longed  for  thee  both  wUihicml  mi 
flesh !  I  asked  of  God,  at  once  in  anguish  tad  hnmilih, 
if  I  had  not  been  long  enough  desolate,  afficftM, 
tormented ;  and  might  not  soon  taste  bliss  sad  peia 
once  more?  That  I  merited  all  I  endured,  I  acknow- 
ledged^that  I  could  scarcely  endure  more,  I  pleadtd; 
and  the  aJpha  and  omega  of  my  heart's  wishes  broke  in* 
voluntarily  from  my  lips,  in  the  words— "Jane!  Jane! 
Jane!" 

"  Did  you  speak  these  words  aloud  ?" 

"I  did,  Jane.  If  any  listener  had  heard  msb  be w<ia» 
have  thought  me  mad  j  I  pronoonoed  them  wilh  ndi 
frantic  energy." 

"And  it  was  last  Konday  night:  somewhoe  neir 
midnight?"  ^_, 

"  Tes ;  but  the  time  is  of  no  conseoueDoe:  wdm iu- 
k>wed  is  the  strange  point.  Ton  will  think  me  lapenti- 
tious— some  superstition  I  have  in  my  blood,  and  alwaji 
had;  nevertheless,  this  is  true— true  at  least  it  is  tiiafc  I 
heard  what  I  now  relate.  As  I  excUumed  'Jans!  JaMl 
Jane !  *  a  voice—I  cannot  tell  whence  the  voice  came,  bw 
I  know  whose  voioe  it  was,  replied,  '  I  am  coming:  wiB 
for  me.*  And  a  moment  after  went  whispering  on 
the  wind,  the  words— *  Where  are  you?'" 

ru  tell  you,  if  I  can,  the  idea,  the  picture  th«*T^ 
opened  to  my  mind :  yet  it  is  diiBBcult  to  express  wMl  1 
want  to  express,  ^emdean  is  buried,  aa  you  see,  In  » 
heavy  wood,  where  sound  falls  dull,  and  diee  Ta»r 
verberating.  "  Where  are  you  ?"  seemed  spokea 
amongst  mountains;  for  I  heard  a  hifl-acnt  ceho  »pw 
the  words.  Cooler  and  fresher  at  the  moment  the  gile 
seemed  to  visit  my  brow:  I  could  have  deemed  ibanj 
some  wild  love  scene,  I  and  Jane  were  meeting.  In  ipoj 
I  believe,  we  must  have  met.  You  no  doubt  weie,  « 
that  hour,  in  unconscious  sleep,  Jane}  perhaps  ye* 
soul  wandered  from  its  cell  to  comfort  mine;  for  ^axm 
were  vour  accents— as  certain  as  I  live— they  win 
yours  f"  .,  .^ 

Reader,  it  was  on  Monday  night— near  midnigtt- 
that  I,  too,  had  received  the  mysterious  wmbo^J: 
those  were  the  very  words  by  which  I  replied  to  »• 
I  listened  to  Mr.  Rochester's  narrative,  bat  mads  m 
disclosure  in  return.  The  coincidence  struck  m«  •• 
too  awful  and  Inexplicable  to  be  communicated  or  «• 
cussed.  If  I  had  said  anything,  my  Ule  woaWW 
such  as  must  necessarily  make  a  profound  w»F**J' 
on  the  mind  of  my  hearer;  and  that  miad,  yet  IW" 
its  sufferings  too  prone  to  gloom,  needed  not  »• 
deeper  shade  of  the  supernatural  I  kept  thaattlittgi» 
then,  and  pondered  them  in  my  heart. 

The  other  passage  is  from  the  conTersanflU 
between  Heathclift  and  Nelly  Dean,  aftw 
Catherine  EamshaVs  death  :— 

•*  She's  dcadr  he  said;  "  Tve  not  waited  ^T^^ 
learn  that  Put  your  handkerchief  away— dat*t  mW 
before  me.    Damn  yon  all !  she  wants  none  of  JJ* 

tearsr "And— did  die  ever  mawoa 

me?"  be  asked,  hesitating,  as  if  dreading  ^  ^ 
answer  to  his  qneeticm  would  introduce  decwli  thrt  » 
eould  not  bear  to  hear.  **  Her  senses  utter  ^^\ 
she  recognised  nobody  from  the  time  you  left  n«^»i 
said,  "she  lies  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  fi'pf^  •"" 
her  latest  ideas  wandered  back  to  pleasant  early  ^ 
Her  lift  closed  in  a  gwitlc  dMam-^nig^  dw  waM  u 
kindly  in  the  other  world  I" 

*'  May  she  wake  in  tormentr  ha  cried, 
ftd  vehemence,  stamping  his  foot  and  gr< 
sudden  paroxysm  of  nngoyemable  passion, 
she's  a  liar  to  the  end  I    where  is  she  ?  not  i 
not  in  Heaven^-iiotperiihed^-wlMre?    OhI  ; 
yon  cared  nothing  for  my  sufferings!    -Anji 
one  prayer— repeat  it  till  my  tongoe  tuffina-^^ 
Eamshaw,  may  yon  not  rest  as  long  as  I  ' 
Tou  said  I  killed  vou— haunt  ma,  uien  I 
dered  <io  hannt  theh*  murdaran,  I  haUava.  ^ 
that  ghosts  hate  wandanA  os  entk   Be 
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alwayt  Hke  aaj  fbrm— drive  me  mtd  I  onlj  do  not 
ktfe  me  is  thit  abjis,  where  I  cannot  find  yon!  Ob, 
Ood!  it  is  nnutterable!  I  oammoi  live  withoat  mj  life! 
I  etmmfi  U?e  withoat  my  soal!" 

Ko  eritioiam  on'' Wnthering  Heights"  everfell 
in  our  way,  but  it  is  with  a  smile  that  we  leani 
from  Correr  Bell's  pite&oe,  that,  with  the  one 
exception  she  mentions,  the  "  nrees  "  failed  to 
disoon  that  it  was  a  work  of  real  genius,  of 
gemiine  creatiye  power.    Ourrer  Bell  seems  to 
hare  been  distinoUy  of  opinion  that  her  sister 
possessed  the  oreatiye  gift  in  a  higher  degree 
than  she  did.    Of  her  sister  she  sa  js,  that  when 
she  had  drawn  HeathcHft,  Eamshaw,  Catherine, 
she  *'  hmo  not  what  the  had  dm$r    Of  herself, 
she  says  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  (2nd  Ed.  p.  149)— 
''Mary-Ann  had  a  tumfo^  narrative;   /  for 
muifyni;  she  UM  to  inform,  I  to  quHtion  :'^ 
whidi  is  a  yery  oonsoious  and  significant  pas- 
sage.   In  Cnrrer  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
anidytie  did  not  at  least  equal  the   creative 
power,  whether  she  posseesed  the  same  faculty 
ef  profeotum  as  her  sister.    We  do  not  find  in 
Bochester,  in  Sir  John   Bivers,    an^hing  so 
unique  as  in  Heathclift,  and  Catherine.     We 
understand  tiie  former  easily ;  Iheir  conduct  is 
harmonious ;  they  were  produced  ah  extra ;  there 
ean  he  no  cUspute  about  them.    Strange  as  it 
may  seem  at  a  hasty  glance,  these  are  not  the 
oharaoteristics  of  intuitive  character-drawing, 
as  witness  the  endless  disputes  among  the  justest 
critios    about    the    most    absolutely   real    of 
iaMginory    beings  —  Hamlet,   Macbeth,    Lady 
Mftobeth,  Aic. ;  and  the  divers!^  in  the  imper- 
sonations  ef  actors  of  equal  talent.    Nor  is  it 
the  fiiet  that  such  of  the  characters  we  meet  in 
6V«ry-daylife  as  would  be  eligible  for  a  novelist's 
<nr  dramatist's  purpose,  such  as  offer  the  means 
of  developing  wought  and  passion  in  a  conflict 
of  events,  are  easily  understood;  quite  the  con- 
trary.   We  think  we  recognise  in  the  freedom 
with  which  beings  so  diverse   as  Heathdiffc, 
Gatherine,  and  Edgar  Linton,  are,  so  to  speak, 
fhing   whole  and  erect,  upon    ^e  canvas,   a 
genuine  originating  power.    We  are  sensible  of 
a  startling  incongruity  in  the  two-page  long,  me- 
taphysical speeches  of  Heathclift ;  out,  taking 
that  in  connection  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
ineident,   (run   vour  eye  down  any  page    of 
"  Wutihering  Height,"  and  notice  this)  and  the 
keen,  vivid  dialogue,  we  cimnot  help  frmcying 
jmim  Bell  should  have  been — a  dramatist :  then, 
ttu3   long   speeches   to   inappropriate  hsteners 
tvonM  have  been  inspired  soliloquies^  offending 
against  no  artiBtic  proprieties  whatever. 

"Yfe  are  inclined  to  say,  then,  that  if  Emily 
Brcnat^  had  Hved,  she  wouldhave  produced  works 
I  of  a  more  unique  and  enduring  character  than 
\  even  "  Jane  Eyre."  This,  however,  is  only  a 
1  very  timid  speculation  of  ours.  Charlotte's 
[  mind  was  a  mind  of  wonderful  things ;  and  what 
L  nxisht  have  come  to  the  surface  after  she  had 
f  ^^rorked  out  the  transitionary  lodes^  as  she  was 
llaijQg  in  "  Knrley"  and  "  Yillette,"  it  would  in- 


deed  be  hard  to  say.  In  these  last  works  one  dis- 
covers a  greater  variety  of  observtitions  and 
reading,  and  more  literary  tact  than  in  "Jane 
Eyre,"  but  there  is  npt'^ileSS&Hntgnsity,  nor 
does  the  trick  of  the  v&jijao  r)dgt^(]j^3btermine 
the  trick  of  the  compfl!iRn(^>The  styl^J 
and  often  smart,  ^£  great  d^^raity  of  ^^ 
lation;  magnificenty^^issaji^  occui^h^re  ^ 
there.  We  miss  o^e^lBpeqi^i^^^pecuMj'jfcy  of^ 
earnest,  absorbed  wri^idg^*;srher€  4he  writjf^ig.p 
unpractised,  wMchisappMH^t^"  JaneT)yre,'*-:::7/^ 
iteration  of  particular  woros^^d /ptues^^iiilr 
they  could  not  be  let  go — e.g.,  *^  QuateJr-ike;" 
"  gathered  to,"  "  eerie,"  "  eerily."  When  we 
say  that  the  mental  trick  does  not  seem  in 
"Shirley"  and  "Villette"  to  have  determined  the 
trick  of  the  pen  so  regularly  as  in  "Jane 
Eyre,"  we  have  an  eye  particidarly  on  the  fiu)t 
thiat  in  "Jane  Eyre"  and  the  poems,  you  always 
have  very  distinctly  put  before  you  the  dot  of 
simple  incident,  from  which  the  web  of  mystery 
and  passion  is  to  be  woven ;  you  see  where  the 
point  of  the  compasses  was  planted,  before  the 
radii  of  the  channed  cirde  were  drawn;  and 
that  this  is  not  so  strikingly  the  case  in  the 
later  works.  Take  the  first  chapter  in  "  Jane 
Eyre."  It  starts  from—"  We  had  been  wander- 
in§  in  the  let^hn  shrubbery,"  (it  will  not  do  to 
read  walking  or  to  omit  tiie  adjective);  and 
b^ore  you  reach  the  fifth  page,  you  are  landed 
in  a  teira  incognita  of  wonder  and  horror.  Take 
the  poem  "  Plate's  Wife's  Dream"  :— 

Tto  qaencbed  my  lamp— I  stnick  it  in  that  gtart 
Whioa  erery  limb  convalsed.    I  heard  it  fall — 

and  then  pursue  this  bird  of  the  thunder-doud 
throuffh  her  gradually  widening  sweep  of 
thought.  Take  the  poem  "Mementos,"  the 
commencement  is  enough  to  stamp  it  for 
Charlotte's  without  readii^  another  line : — 

ArrangiDg  loDg-locked  drawers  and  shelTes 
Of  cabineta  shot  up  for  years,    .... 
How  still  the  lonely  room  appears — 

Take  the  poem,  "  The  Letter,"  and  there  notice 
another  peculiarity  of  Charlotte's  early  style, — 
her  frequent  use  of  the  interrogation : — ^ 

What  is  she  writing?    Watch  her  now,t 

How  fkst  her  fingers  more— 
•  •  «  •  • 

Her  sool  is  in  the  absorbing  task ; 

To  whom  thai  doth  she  write  ? 

Take  the  poem  "Presentiment" — 

Sister,  yonVe  sat  there  all  the  day, 

Come  to  the  hearth  awhile; 
The  wind  so  wildly  sweeps  away, 

The  ckmds  so  darkly  ]^ ; 
That  open  book  has  lain  unread 

For  hoars  upon  your  knee 


•  See  «*  Jane  Eyre,"  VoL  IIL,  p.  27.    Vol  I.,  p.  149. 

t  Compare  Mr.  Rochester's  semi-soliloqn^,  "Jane 
Eyre,"  VoL  ITI.,  p.  41,  and  observe  the  similantv  in  the 
structure  of  the  composition ;  the  directness  vritn  which 
the  phraseology  obeys  the  leadings  of  the  thought. 
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BEADING  RAIDS. 


Take  the  "  Teacher's  Monologue" — 

The  room  is  quiet :  thonghts  alone 
People  ita  mute  tranquillity — 

In  all  these  instances,  we  observe  a  peculiar 
habit  of  mind — the  habit  which  reads  incidents, 
if  we  may  so  spet^ ;  which  turns  a  trifle  into  a 
meaning  scroll,  and  unrols  it  that  it  may  be 
perused.  It  is  the  habit  of  a  solitary,  brooding 
spirit,  and  it  is  one  which  is  less  apparent'in  the 
writings  of  Currer  Bell,  after  the  success  of  her 
literary  aspirations  had  linked  her,  consciously, 
with  tihe  world  without,  and  the  chambers  of 
her  mind  began  to  receive  company. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  meta- 
physical speculator  on  the  characteristics  and 
growth  of  three  remarkable  intellects,  the 
neglected  "Poems"  are  the  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  Brontes  we  possess.  It  is  probable 
Charlotte  was  right  in  saying,  that  l^e  only 
verses  in  the  volume  which  bespoke  the  real 
Divine  afflatus  were  those  of  "  Ellis  "  (Emily, 
the  author  of  "Wuthering  Heights").  Anne, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
fine  hymns  and  songs — ^let  no  one  sinile;  she 
wrote  what  was  oatUabile,  as  the  Italians  say, 
and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  both  songs  and, 
hymns  when  genuine.  We  gather  from  pas- 
sages in  Anne's  "Tenant  of  WUdfell-hall,"  and 
Charlotte's  "Shirley,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  favourite  poet  in  this  little  circle,  and 
that  his  "  Marmion  "  was  weU  read  there.  On 
glancing  at  the  poems,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  here  and  there  imi- 
tated. For  instance,  in  "  Mementos,"  pp.  16, 
17, — though  there  the  imitation  is  most  inap- 
propriate. Sometimes  in  the  verses  of  Currer 
there  is  a  want  of  literary  congruity  which  pro- 
vokes a  quiet  sndle,  e.^.  (p.  114) : — 

Then,  Lore  thu«  crovnied  with  sweet  reward, 

Hope  blest  with  fulness  large, 
Td  mowU  the  scMle,  draw  the  stoord, 

And  perish  in  the  charge  ! 

Ellis  occasionally  erred  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  a  beautiful  verse  (p.  23.) : — 

It  would  not  do — the  pillow  glowed, 

And  glowed  both  roof  and  floor. 
And  birds  sang  loudly  in  the  wood, 

And  fresh  winds  shook  the  door — " 

But  the  next  line  or  two  affects  us  much,  as 
Tennyson's  "blue  fly  singing  i*  the  pane" 
affected  Bulwer : — 

The  curtains  waved,  the  wakened  fliet 

Were  murmuring  round  my  room, 
Imprieoned  there  Utt  I  ehotUd  rise. 

And  gine  them  leave  to  roam. 

But,  alas!  we  have  still  remaining  so  many 
more  observations  and  pencil-marked  passages 
than  could  be  introduced  in  this  paper,  that  we 
may  as  well  cease  abruptly  at  once,  though 
much  against  our  inclination. 

Much  has  been  said  in  small  talk,  and  in 
large  print,  about  the  "coarseness"  and  freedom 
of  speech  which  prevail  in  the  novels  of  Currer, 


Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.     An  apology  which  ap- 
plies to  all  three  of  the  girls,  though  it  was 
meant  for  Ellis  only,  will  be  fotmd  in  Currer's 
very  fine  preface  to    "  "Wuthering  Heights." 
Criticism  of  another  kind  has  not  been  wanting: 
Currer's  heroes  "  love  too  readily,"  too  eagerly, 
too  manifestatively,  and  so  on.    In  the  library 
copy  of  *'  Shirley"  now  before  ub,  the  title-page 
bears  this  inscription,  in  a  strong,  ckar,  Ugd 
hand  (that  accounts  for  the  promptitade  with 
which  the  idea  of  "transportation"  suggested 
itself  to  the  writer)  : — "  AU  such  authon  shmU 
he  transported  for  writing  such  trash— adtMd 
to  do  young  persons  a  great  deal  of  it^ury"   But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  natures  in  which 
there  exists  that  peculiar  faculty  of  reserve,  under 
average  circumstances,  with  which  Currer  M 
has  endowed  so  many  of  her  characters  (mak  ai 
well  as  female),  generally  indenmify  themselves 
when  once  love  has  lifted  the  curtain,  by  play- 
ing out  their  part  with  an  earnest  franlmw 
which  is  boHi  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  behold; 
and  which,  as  a  subject  for  the  pencil,  offered 
peculiar  temptations  te  an  artist  like  this,  so  I^ 
cluse,  so  afflicted,  with  so  few  chances  of  utter- 
ing her  inmost  self.     Most  readily  can  we  ua- 
deJstand  how,  in  her  own  words,  she  had  known 
"  from  childhood  no  higher  stimulus  than  that 
of   literary    composition,"     and    how,    wha 
she  took  up   the    pen,    somewhat   of  hendf 
would  intrude  inte  all  she  wrote.*    And  tkie 
is  such  a  perftime  of  conscientiousness  brealhiag 
through  every   page  of   hers  that  we  doubt 
whether    her    novds    have    ever   done  harm. 
Readers  of  sufficient  feeling  and  culture,  to  be 
deeply    impressed    by   them,  would   only  be 
conscious  of  having  been  profoundly  ^oam^ 
made  te  think,  admitted  into  a  partnership  of 
quite  exceptional  experience,  and  vividly  shown 
some  not    ordinarily  revealed  background  <h 
passion  and  mystery  in  the  human  souL   Be- 
sides, is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  tha^  very  man! 
women  do  love  as  eagerly,  as  manifestatively,  as 
outspokenly,  as  pursuingly — as  Caroline  Helstone 
for  example  ?     If  so,  let  it  be  "  tdd,"  eva 
though  "  Gath  and  Askelon  "   should  hear  of 
it.  It  is  only  the  "  Philistine,  and  thedaughtcis 
of  the  uncircumcised "  tiiat  will  "triun^ 
and  find  the  revelation  *'  calculated  to  do  jtm% 
persons  much  injury — all  such  persons  diooH 
be  transported  for  writing  such  trash."    Verily, 
critics  of  this  order  have  their  reward,  and  we 
wish  them  joy  of  it.     Nor  is  this  all,  for,  says 
Currer  Bell  in  the  same  prefece  to  "  Wuthering 
Heights"  :— 

The  writer  who  possesses  the  creatiTe  gift,  ow^ 
something  of  which  be  is  not  always  master— sometwy 
that  at  times  strangely  wills  and  works  for  itfldt  B* 
may  lay  down  rules  and  devise  principles,  and  to  nu* 

*  In  "  ViUette,"  Lucy  Snowe  begins  by  (fin^an^ 
an  unregulated  imagination.  It  was  a  perilous  thing  f^ 
Currer  BeU  to  attempt  to  draw  such  a  charteto".  J^ 
the  time  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  voluine,  we  »" 
Lucy  to  have  been  "  of  imagination  all  compact* 
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tod  principles  it  will  perhaps  for  years  lie  in  sabiectton; 
and  theD,  haply  witboat  any  warning  of  reyolt,  there 
comes  a  time- when  it  will  no  longer  consent  "  to  harrow 
the  Tallies,  or  be  bound  with  a  band  in  the  farrow;" 
when  it  "laughs  at  the  multitude  of  the  city,  and  re- 
gards not  the  crying  of  the  driyer;"  when,  refusing  abso- 
lotely  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea-sand  any  longer,  it  sets 
to  work  on  staiue-hewing,  and  you  have  a  Pluto  or  a 
Jove,  a  Tisi phone  or  a  Psyche,  a  Mermaid  or  a 
Madonna,  as  Fate  or  Inspiration  directs.  Be  the  loork 
(frim  or  ghrioust  dread  or  divine,  you  have  little  choice 
i^  but  qmetcent  adoption.  As  for  you—the  nominal 
artitt—yow  share  in  it  hat  been  to  work  passively  under 
didaiesyou  neilher  delivered  nor  could  question  ;  that 
would  not  be  uttered  at  your  prefer,  nor  suppressed  nor 
changed  at  your  caprice.  If  the  result  be  attractive,  the 
world  will  praise  you,  who  little  deserve  praise  ;  if  it  be 
repnlsiye,  the  same  world  will  blame  you,  who  almost 
as  little  deserve  Uame. 

And  it  is  excellently,  as  well  as  pathetically 
said. 

An  allusion  or  two  in  the  above  passage  wiU 
remind  many  readers  of  the  evidences  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  Charlotte  NichoUs,  that 
her  mind  was  saturated  with  sacred  lore.  The 
Bible  ehe.had  at  her  finger's  end.  It  is  not 
only  ia  r^swiy  quotations,  and  recondite  ques- 
tions, auch  as  Mr.  Helstone's  to  his  roystering 
curates,  about  Saph,  "  the  heavy  and  luckless," 
who  fell  at  (>ob  by  the  hand  of  Sibbechm,  that 
we  recognise  a  Scriptural  culture,  but  in  quaintly 
solemn  tones  of  thought  and  expression,  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  her  writings. 


We  may,  perhi^,  presume  her  creed  to  have 
been  somewhat  vague,  or  fluctuating,  necessarily 
so  from  the  cast  of  her  mind  and  her  peculiar 
experience, — and  it  is  of  small  moment  to  notice 
how  strangely  she  had  grasped  the  idea  of  a 
mystic  Trinity.  We  can  understand  that  she 
was  only  reproducing  what  Mends  had  said  to 
her,  or  what  she  sometimes  said  to  herself,  when 
she  made  Caroline  tell  Shirley  she  had  "got 
such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  Mythology  into  her 
head  that  there  was  no  making  sense  of  her." 
But  we  are  not  at  all  curious  to  know  her  "  last 
words,"  or  with  what  countenance  she  entered 
the  valLey  of  shadows.  Charlotte  NichoUs  could 
no  more  "  die  aU"  than  we  can  forget  her ;  no 
more  live  otherwise  than  in  the  glowing  and 
persistent  exercise  of  her  magnificent  faculties 
than  she  could  "die  all."  G^ie  red  flames  of 
the  pit  must  have  dazed  the  eye  that  cannot 
see  her  freed  and  rectified  spirit 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love, 
Where  entertain  her  all  the  siunta  above. 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  her  eyes. 

And  so,  let  us  say  farewell,  for  this  time,  to 
Chablotte  Nicholls,  not  lost,  but  gone  before, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  woman  of  her  day 
to  dignify  and  elevate  the  art  of  teaching  through 
fiction. 


THE   MAINE    LIQTTOE    LAW   MOVEMENT.* 


In  November,  1 853,  we  inserted  in  this  Magazine 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  results  of  the 
Maine  Law.f  Eew  of  our  readers  can  have 
MLed  to  observe  the  marked  interest  which, 
since   that  date,  the  question  of  intemperance 


•  The  Alliance  newspaper,  Noe.  1  to  60.  Tweedie, 
London. 

Second  Report  of  the  United  Kmgdom  Alliance. 
Allianoe  Offices ;  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester. 

Hie  Facts  of  the  Case.  Alliance  Offices;  John  Dalton- 
atreet^  Mancheater. 

Beport  9i  Select  Conunittee  on  Publio-henses.  Ordered 
by  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    1854. 

Report  of  A.  Farewell  and  G.  P.  Ure,  Esqs.,  Preri- 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Law  Ijeagne,  on  the  New  England  Maine  Law  States. 
Quebec.    1856. 

Jonmiil  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  YoL  XIX. 
:Noa.  1  to  4.    New  York.    1855. 

The  Prohilntionist,  Vol.  II.  Nos.  1  to  5.  Albany,  State 
of  New  York.    1855. 

•^  The  paper  to  which  onr  oontiibntor  refers,  he  cor- 
rectly describes.  The  present  is,  however,  an  advocacy 
of  the  movement  of  which  it  treats ;  and  we  therefore 
desire  to  be  understood  as  not  pledged  to  his  facts,  argu- 
mentB,  or  expressions.  Upon  a  principle  we  should  like 
to  see  prevalent  in  journalism,  we  cheerfully  insert  an 
accredited  defence  of  a  cause  which  merits  the  respectful, 
gympaihinng  attention  even  of  those  who  most  decidedly 
diflsent. 


and  its  cnre  has  excited  in  the  pubHc  mind. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  absorbing  topic  of 
War,  we  can  but  think,  with  the  editor  of  1^6 
Times,  that  "  we  should  now  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  of  the  entire  system  of  public-house 
licensing." 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
American  States  are  following  the  example  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  intelligence  which 
has  startled  Europe,  that,  after  the  4th  of  the 
present  month,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beve- 
rages wiU  be  proscribed  and  put  down,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  state,  but  eyen  in  the  vai^ 
commercial  eity  of  New  York,  have  drawn  more 
attention  to  the  subject  than  we  could  have 
thought  possible  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, of  our  country.  Nor  have  the  Mends 
of  temperance  here  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  growing  puhlic  senti- 
ment. For  twenty  years  past,  temperance 
societies  have  laboured  for  the  social  re- 
formation of  the  people.  They  have  created 
a  feeling  and  opinion  among  the  masses  which 
have  needed  only  some  point  of  direction  to 
develop  themselves  into  activity  and  power. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  nimibers  and  moral 
influence,    the    temperance  reformers   of  this 
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oountryhftve  itood  aloof  from  politioal  ncition, 
and  haY«  been  felt  with  little  weight  in  public 
a&in.  Bat  the  yigoor  with  which  onr  trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  carried  forward  their 
aggressive  operations  into  the  territories  of  the 
great  social  enemy,  seems  at  last  effectoallj  to 
have  roused  our  temperance  men  from  tibieir 
apathy. 

Tor  two  years  an  organisation  has  been  at 
work  which,  by  means  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  has  been  labouring  to  rouse  the  public 
mind  of  this  country  to  &e  importance  of  this 
great  social  question.  This  '<  Alliance*'  is  al- 
ready formidable .  It  possesses  numbers,  wealth, 
and  influence.  Many  who  held  aloof  from  the 
cause  of  personal  abstinence,  have  enrolled 
ttiemfalves  under  the  new  banner.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  received  the  thorough  support  of  the 
Tast  body  of  the  old  temperance  reformers. 

Combining  within  itaelf  all  the  elements  of 
political  strength — ^perfoct  simplicity  and  single- 
ness in  its  object,  together  with  ardour  and 
zeal  in  its  supporters — the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  already  become  a  recognised  fact. 
It  has  compelled  the  leviathans  of  the  press  to 
acknowledge  its  existence,  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  some,  respectful  criticism ;  of  others,  ribald 
abuse ;  of  a  few,  oordial  and  welcome  sympathy. 
The  prohibition  of  the  Uquor  traffic  has  become 
the  rallying  point  of  a  New  Party. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  this 
movement  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  seeks 
to  procure  the  **  total  and  immediate  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages."  This  is  not  only  intelligible  but 
startling.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
temperance  reformers  were  indemnifying  them- 
aelves  for  their  long  political  abstinence,  by  pro- 
pounding a  scheme  which  must  be  regarded  by 
many  as  at  least  foolish  and  Utopian.  But  re- 
gardless of  jests  and  sneers,  the  friends  of 
''prohibition"  have  neyer  ceased  to  urge  for- 
ward their  cause,  declaring  it  approved  by 
raason  and  experience,  as  the  simple  and  only 
safe  remedy  for  that  great  social  evil  which 
every  one  deplores  but  so  few  have  the  courage 
to  attack.  They  declare  their  object  to  l^ 
not  the  eom-oion  but  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  people ;  and  they  have  found  a  response 
sufficiently  ready  and  enthusiastic  to  induce 
them  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  people  of  thia  country  will  demand 
fox  themselves  protection  from  the  Hquor  traffic 
and  its  letults.  It  must  be  evident  thatauch 
a  movement  can  be  successM  only  by  becoming 
popular;  and  its  Mends  have  acted  wisely  in 
declaring,  that  whUe  they  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  short  of  total  suppression,  they  do  not 
desire  to  gain  that,  save  by  such  a  preponderance 
of  public  sentiment  as  will  at  once  lessen  its 
violence  and  secure  its  enforcement  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  question  of  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  involves  totally  other  considerations 
than  that  of  personal  abstinence.    Hence,  the 


United  Kingdom  AllianeapioiiBisiB  id  Mitio 
promote  rather  than  impede  the  sctivity  of  Uu 
old  temperance  organisations,  and  by  assonmig 
to  itself  the  functions  of  political  action,  to 
leave  the  field  of  conscience  and  conviotioii  op« 
to  the  influence  of  moral  suasion. 

A  law  of  prohibition  would  not  intrude  i&t» 
the  domestic  circle.    The  Alliance  demanda  no 
scrutiny  into  personal  habit     DoiibtleBS,  to 
some  extent,  personal  habit  would  be  indiieotlj 
affected,  but  liie  object  of  the  Mendi  o£  piohib^ 
tion  is  to  urge  upon  the  Legislatore  to  deal  wi^ 
a  social,  rather  than  a  private  or  personal  quei* 
tion.    We  cannot  deny  their  right  to  adopt  thii 
course.    Ko  doctrine  of  social  economy  m  be 
plainer  or  more  reasonable  than  the  asBertioD,  oi 
the  part  of  a  migonty  of  society,  of  their  right 
to  suppress  and  prohibit  that  which  manifestly 
results  in  vast  iinury  to  the  general  weifive. 
We  can  allow  no  foiee  to  the  vcJ^ement  outcry  of 
the  infringement  of  personal  liberty  whick  bai 
been  occasionally  raised  in  the  discussion  of  tliii 
question.     The  right  which  lies  at  the  hmd 
in  governments  would  justify  the  enactment  of 
a  ILaine  Law,  if  demanded  by  the  popular  we. 
We  cordially  admit  a  desire  to  avoid  undue  in- 
terference with  private  or  individual  inteKatt" 
We  undoubtedly  hold  it  as  a  soeial  prindpfe 
that,  as  fEur  as  possible,  the  independence  of  per- 
sonal action  should  be  maintained.    Butweoaa- 
not  reftise  to  acknowledge  (to  quote  the  wonb 
of  that  well-known  friend  of  liberty,  Armand 
Carrel)  that,  "in  every  place  and  in  every  age  it 
is  the  popular  necessities  which  have  created  tiie 
conventions  we  call  principles,  and  prin«pl» 
have  ever  been  mute  before  necessities.''*    ^^ 
further — ^nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  ui  t 
weU-ordered  and  vigorous  society,  general  well« 
must  o^oyt  override  individual  interest.  ludttd, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  gain  to  social  ^a^engt^ 
and  freedom,  we  each  of  us  do  sacrifLce  and  beU 
in  abeyance   our   personal  will.     2^o  soofiQ 
could  hold  t(^th^  <m  any   other  ocm^tion. 
Not  merdy  is  it  lawful  for  society  to  curtail  the 
right  of   the  individual;    its    very  exiBtflW 
d^endt  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.    "The 
progress  of  society"  says  Guiaot,f  **  cwMty*; 
cis^  in  substituting  on  the  one  hand  pabiic 
powers  for  particular  wills,  on  the  o1k«,  l^P* 
for  individual  resistance.    In  this  oonaiste  tw 
grand  aim,  the  principal  perfection  of  the  flodal 
order.    Much  latitude  is  left  to  personal  liber^t 
then,  when  that  liberty  feils,  when  it  beooatf 
necessary  to  denuindfrom  it  an  account  of  its^ 
appeal  is  made  to  public  reason  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  process  instituted  against  the  liberty  oi 
the  individual     Such  is  the   system  of  legal 
order  and  of  legal  resistance." 

The  rtgU  exists,  then.  It  reats,  thcefore, 
with  the  friends  of  prohibition  to  make  o«t  • 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  exercise  of  thit 
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Pl^i    But  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  the  liqnor 
iroffloy  this  right  has  abeady  been  acted  upon. 
What  is  our   existing  license  system  but  a 
reetrioticn  upon  indiy^ual  freedom?    We  can 
canoeive  no  possible  denial  of  the  assertion  that 
the  right  to  license  pre-supposes  the  right  to 
vithhdd  license.   The  opponents  of  prohibition, 
on  the  groond  of  ''personal  liberty/'  are  certainly 
inadil^nma.   To  preserre  their  own  consistency, 
they  most  either  abandon  all  restriction  of  the 
traffic  whaterer,  and  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge the  injustice  of  all  law,  or  they  must  at 
onee  consent  to  meet  the  argument  upon  its  own 
merit  and  haye  regard  merely  to  the  strength  of 
the  necessity  and  the  probability  of  success.   The 
lamentable  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  overoome 
is  too  apparent,    few  can  be  found  to  deny 
that  intemperance  is  our  national  ain.    In  the 
&ce  of  such  appalling  statements  as  have  reached 
us  from  our  army  in  the  East,  statements  which 
may  well  make  us  shudder  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences— in  yiew  of  the  feust  that  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drinks  entails  upon 
our  country  an  annual  waste  of  national  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  at  least  100  millions 
sterling;  while  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
insidious  and  deep-seated  habits  is  found  in  the 
IS^arfal  average — ^not  merely  of  our  drinkers, 
but  of  our  confirmed  drunkards  (one  in  seventy 
of  our  adult  male,  and  one  in  200  of  our  female 
populaticm*) ;  no  true  patriot  can  restrain  a  cry 
of  alarm,  or   can   hesitate   to    consider   any 
scheme   which    affords   the    faintest   prospect 
of  deUveranoe.     We  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction,  that  while  this  coun^ 
has  never  yet  put  fortih  tiie  whole  power  and  re- 
sources of  which,  as  a  sober  nation,  she  would 
be  capable,  she  will  enevitably  be  left  far  be- 
hind, act  merdy  in  the  development  of  material 
wealth,  but  in  the  prouder  position  of  moral 
greatness,  unless  some  speedy  measures  be  taken 
to  place  her  on  a  fair  equality  in  this  matter 
wito  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  rival  across  tiie 
Atlantic. 

Noi  only  on  aoeount  of  its  degradation  and 
of  ita  obstruction  to  material  prosperity,  does 
this  question  of  intemperance  claim  the  atten- 
tioia  of  our  statesmen — ^the  judgment  of  the 
bexusli,  the  exhortation  of  the  pulpit,  the  cry  of 
the  prison,  all  echo  the  one  great  £EU)t.  ''But  for 
intemperance,"  says  the  judge  to  the  grand  jury, 
'  joa  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.''f  ''Our 
^wma^  difficulty,''  declares  the  home  missionary, 
*  ariaes  from  tihe  drinking  habits  of  the  people."} 
^  I  wish  beer  was  10s.  a  quarts"  sobs  the  pri^ 
lonarinthegaol.  "But  for  the  fearful  temptation 
o  drink,  I  had  never  been  here."§  It  is  im- 
>oaaible  to  estimate  the  fearfhl  extent  of  the 
lonsequenoes  entailed  upon  us  by  onr  popular 
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vice.  Crime,  pauperism,  disease,  inaanity,  and 
a  thousand  unnatural  ills,  rush  upon  the  mind  in 
connexion  with  this  terrible  subject.  Can  it  be 
true  that  good  men  can  for  one  moment  prefer 
the  calm  and  quiet  indulgence  of  what  may  be 
in  their  case  a  harmless  appetite,  when  their 
doing 'so  forms  the  principal  obstacle  to  attempt- 
ing something  in  this  matter  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  if  satisfied  that  it  is  the  dedre  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  enactment  of  a  Maine 
Law  would  ever  be  opposed  by  the  philan- 
thropists of  this  country. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  a  |ffohibitory  enact- 
ment, as  regards  the  liquor  traffic,  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  satisfied.  We  cannot  withhold 
our  assent  to  the  aiguments  advanced  by  the 
"Alliance,"  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  facts 
which  experience  brings  to  light.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  alcohol  as  a  drink, 
possesses  a  most  seductive  and  insidious  in- 
fluence. It  not  only  does  not  iotufyy  but  it 
absolutely  oreaies  its  own  appetite.  Just  so  with 
the  traffic.  Instead  of  responding,  as  is  the 
case  with  aU  traffic  supplying  the  natural  wants 
of  the  people,  to  the  ddinary  and  just  laws  of 
political  economy,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  is,  from  first  to  last,  of  an  unnatural 
character.  In  it,  instead  of  a  demand  being 
followed  by  the  necessary  supply,  the  law  is 
precisely  reversed.  In  this  trade  it  is 
supply  which  creates  demands.  Ample  ex- 
perience has  proved  this.  Every  one  of  us  has 
observed  the  immediate  increase  of  intemperance 
which  follows  the  increase  of  drinking  facilities 
in  any  locality.  The  evidence  of  magistrates, 
of  ministers,  and  even  of  the  traffickers  them- 
selves, clearly  points  out  this  as  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  traffic.  If  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Blue  Books,  containing  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  Sessions  of  1858  and 
1854,  we  find  the  witnesses  unanimous  in  their 
testimony.  Whether  they  be  gentiemen  from 
Liverpool  desiring  a  so-called  "open  trade,"  or 
the  representatives  of  existing  interests,  they 
are  compelled  to  admits  that  precisely  in  j»ropor- 
tion  to  the  drinking  facilities  is,  and  always  has 
been,  intemperance  among  the  people.  We  find 
Mr.  Hanbury,  the  great  brewer,  declaring  that  an 
increase  of  tiiese  facilities  would  be  a  great  public 
evil.  We  fijid  magistrates  from  Shropshire,  from 
Middlesex,  frtmi  Sussex,  from  T^otdkik,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  dedaring  that  they 
have  watched  the  <^eration  of  the  public-house 
system,  and  have  come  to  the  same  conviction. 
We  find  Mr.  Sheiitf  Wire,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  declaring  that 
the  intemperance  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is 
proportionate  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  in- 
toxicating drinks ;  and,  as  if  to  corroborate  and 
place  beyond  diapute  the  evidence  of  their  re- 
presentative, we  find  such  resolutions  as  the  fol- 
lowing unanimously  adopted  by  associations  of 
Licensed  Yictuallers  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom:  "That,  by  Parliamentary  and  other 
evidence,  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  tiiat  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  in  towns  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  public-houses,  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  intoxicating  drink."  In  America, 
where,  independent  of  the  enactment  of  pro- 
hibitory laws,  this  question  has  frequently  been 
tested  by  the  refusal  of  license  for  specific  periods 
in  certain  localities,  still  stronger  evidence  may  be 
found.  In  Ontario  County,  in  tiie  State  of  New 
York,  licenses  were  refused  in  the  year  1846,  the 
result  being  that  tiie  inmates  of  the  gaol  were  im- 
mediately reduced  from  125  to  53.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  licenses  being  renewed,  the 
inmates  of  the  gaol  immediately  increased  from 
53  to  132.  In  Genessee  County  the  result  was 
even  more  marked.  In  Potter  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  a  district  called  Martha's  Vine- 
yards, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  similar  immunity  fi^m  crime  and 
intemperance  has  followed  the  suppression  of 
drinking  fecilities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  uniform  success  of  such  experiments  as 
these  emboldened  American  stateanen  to  con- 
solidate into  general  State  enactments,  the 
County  laws,  the  immediate  operation  of  which 
had  been  productive  of  such  benefit.  K  we 
look  at  the  returns  sent  in  1849,  into  the 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  478  parishes,  we  find  such  evidence  as  the 
following : — 

Very  few  of  the  Ministers  sending  reports  were  active 
temperance  men.  Parish  No.  2,  interference  very 
great ;  cause,  multitude  of  public-houses ;  parish  No.  5, 
interference  abounds,  number  of  public-houses  continuaUy 
increasing;  parish  No.  1^  a  great  number  ofUcenses 
and  drunkenness  demoralising  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  parish  No.  6,  inhabitants  remarkable  for  their 
sobriety ;  cause,  there  has  not  been  a  public-house  in  the 
place  for  20  years  j  parish  No.  13,  since  my  induction 
in  1848  I  have  not  met  a  single  parishioner  in  a  state  of 
intoxication^  there  is  only  one  public-house  in  the 
parish ;  parish  No.  16,  there  is  no  habitual  drunkenness 
— ^thereis  not  a  public-house  in  the  whole  parish. 

We  need  not  multiply  evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  results  of  the  traffic  are  precisely 
what  would  be  predicted  ftom  the  nature  of  the 
article  sold ;  and  this  simple  truth  at  once  ad- 
mitted, we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  admitting 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  prohibition  in 
all  its  fulness. 

It  is  true  we  at  present  attempt  to  regulate 
and  restrict  this  traffic  on  account  of  its  danger ; 
but  it  must  at  once  be  dear  that  any  restric- 
tion, however  efficiently  administered,  must  Mi 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  admits  ^Eu^ilities  for 
the  formation  of  an  appetite,  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  set  all  restriction  at  de- 
fiance. The  appetite  for  intoxicants,  growing  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  once  formed,  acknowledges  no 
restraint,  and  even,  in  the  words  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  "  knows  no  natural  affec- 
tion." It  must  at  once  be  evident  that  the  only 
sound  policy  is  to  prohibit  that  which  creates  this 
appetite,  rather  than  attempt  merely  to  check  its 


indulgence.  Hence  we  can  predict  compeiaMy 
little  benefit  from  partial  or  incomplete  measims. 
And  hence  we  concdve  we  can  account  (aft  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  enactments  bearmg  tiie 
names  of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Til- 
son  Patten.  And  not  only  does  prohibitM 
appear  to  be  sound  policy,  but  the  r^iplatioEof 
that  which  is  in  itself  injurious  and  vidoos,  is  it 
once  a  prostitution  of  law,  and  a  disgrace  to  tiie 
functions  of  moral  govemm^t.  All  this  wooM 
be  true  ever,  were  our  system  of  licensing  per- 
fectly administered.  But  the  case  is  evea 
worse:  not  only  is  it  in  itself  utterly  fattie 
and  inadequate,  but  it  is  siill  farther  d^uxd 
by  infamous  corruption.  Again  and  again  bis 
it  s«:Ted  the  turn  of  political  influence,  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  or  of  personal  interest  The 
Blue  Books  already  referred  to  contain  reve- 
lations of  a  most  startling  character.  Wluk 
we  entertain  the  most  profound  respeet  k 
the  bench  of  magistrates  throughout  the 
country,  we  certainly  cannot  claim  for  them 
immunity  frt>m  human  frailty.  And  while  sofih 
evidence  as  that  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  a  magis- 
trate of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  an  official  con- 
nected with  the  BeerseUers'  Association,  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphrey,  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Recorder  for  theboroo^of 
Great  Yarmouth ; — ^while  the  evidence  of  any  of 
them  can  be  supposed  wortii  a  tittle  of  credence, 
we  are  constrained  to  declare,  that  while  the 
license  system  has  shown  itself  no  little  injuiipos 
to  the  public  morality,  it  has  at  the  same  Uoe 
ezerdsed  a  reflex  demoralising  influence  npcfi 
our  magistrates  themselves.  For  three  oentories 
we  have  been  patching  and  tinkering,  but  hsre 
found  benefit  result  only  in  such  caaes  as  pio- 
hibition,  however  partudly,  has  been  ^^ed. 
In  America,  also,  regulation  has  again  and  agiii 
been  attempted  with  various  d^reea  of  stiiB- 
gency,  and  the  voice  of  uniTersal  experiaace  his 
been,  "that  it  is  impossible  satisfectorily  to  limit 
or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially  mischkroos 
in  its  tendencies." 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  of  tlie  results 
of  prohibition,  both  here  and  in  America,  htf 
been  uniformly  favourable.  Not  that  it  wonld 
appear  that  diiinkenness  had  altogether  ceased 
throughout  the  prohibition  States  of  Aniei»»: 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  Citj 
of  Boston,  the  law  has  never  been  ^ifbrced;  ssd 
in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  the  jndiciil 
courts  rendering  the  law  of  no  avail  by  advose 
decisions.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  growth  of 
popular  sentiment  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  oom- 
pel  the  reluctant  authorities  to  bow  to  the  popn- 
larwilL  True  it  is  that  in  many  cases  the  lav  is 
evaded;  but  in  the  face  of  the  unanimonBTe^ 
diet  of  the  American  people,  we  can  attach  bo 
importance  to  such  evidence  as  that  recently 
published  in  the  Economist,  or  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Member  for  Montrose.  M^ 
geuCTal  statements  and  vague  denials  are  utterly 
worthless  in  face  of  such  testimony  as  tha* 
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broo^  forward  by  prohibitioniBts.  It  has 
neyer  been  asserted  that  intemperanoe  is  extin- 
guished ;  but  it  has  been  asserted,  and  yre  think 
sustained,  that  wherever  enforced,  prohibition 
lias  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  75  per 
cent,  in  drunkenness  and  its  conoomitant 
evils.  Take,  for  example,  such  facts  as  the 
empty  gaol  at  Portland,*  as  the  workhouse  farm 
at  BoDgoTy  Maine,  cultivated  by  hired  labourers 
for  want  of  paupers — as  the  experience  of  the 
PoHoo-court  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Governor  But- 
ton of  Connecticut— do  not  such  facts  teU  their 
own  story?  Still  further  mark  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  of  prohibition  wherever  en- 
forced— a  popularity  proportionate  to  the  vigour 
of  its  administration,  the  general  results  being 
summed  up  in  this  single  sentence  of  an  officii 
document  lately  issued  in  the  city  of  Boston : 
^*  the  law  has  fairly  got  hold  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people."  Above  all,  turn  to  the  election 
returns  of  the  last  autumn,  and  you  find  such 
overwhelming  evidence  as  the  election  of  a 
Maine  Law  Govemcw:  for  the  State  of  Maine,  by 
80,000  votes  against  3,400.  Tou  find  the  ballot- 
box  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ehode  Island, 
and  in  all  the  States  which  have  previously 
adopted  prohibition,  not  only  sustaining  Legis- 
latures in  their  previous  course,  but  urging 
them  forward  to  increased  stringency.  Not 
only  in  the  old  prohibition  States,  but  in  all 
their  neighbours;  and  even  among  the  slave 
States  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  have  re- 
solved, at  any  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  to  free 
themselves  from  a  social  burden  they  have  begun 
to  find  intolerable.  If  a  Maine  Law  in  America 
be  a  chimera,  the  insanity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Ncn*  are  we  much  alarmed  lest  this  extraordi- 
nary tide  of  pubUc  opinion  should  be  followed 
by  any  dangerous  reaction.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  old  American  license-law, 
being  administered  by  municipal  authorities  in- 
stead of  irresponsible  magistrates,  has  always 
been  more  or  less  under  popular  control;  and 
that  large  districts  in  States  not  under  the  ope- 
ration (rf  prohibition  have,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  freed  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  traffic.  This  has  been  going  on  for  twenty 
years.  The  results  have  been  in  aU  cases  the 
same.  In  some  instances  whole  States,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vermont,  have,  by  the  election  of 
"  no-lioense*'  municipalities,  obtained  a  year  of 
relief,  although  at  that  time  a  State  enactment  was 
not  thought  possible.  The  American  people  have 
thoToug^y  educated  themselves  on  this  question : 
they  have  found  that  the  operation  and  nature 
of  the  law  itself  provide  against  any  serious 
reaction.  It  is  true  that  all  attempts  at  strin- 
gent^ regulation  have  been  followed  by  some 
reaction.     In  Maine,  for  example,  their  law  of 
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1846  was  found  inoperative,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  authorising  the  de- 
struction of  liquors  illegally  ofiered  for  sale, 
that  real  success  was  obtained.  The  presence 
of  the  temptation,  constantiy  provoking  the 
unruly  appetite,  would  seem  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  this  reaction.  Every  year 
of  prohibition  will  render  reaction  less  probable, 
since  that  appetite  which  overrides  the  popular 
common  sense  is  every  day  becoming  less  and 
less  intense.  We  do  not  think  that  prohibi- 
tionists in  America,  whilst  there  is  doubtiess 
reason  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  all  philanthropic  statesmen,  need  apprehend 
popular  reaction.  Continued  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  traffickers  and  their  dupes, 
there  no  doubt  must  be ;  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  full  benefit  of  prohibitory  enactments 
until  another  generation  shall  arise,  not  having 
been  subjected  to  the  terrible  social  conditions 
in  which  the  present  has  been  educated. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  observations  to 
America.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  result  of  the  small  modicum  of  pro- 
hibition accorded  in  the  Beer  Bill  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  has  been  followed  by  a 
marked  diminution  of  intemperance.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  this  measure  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
a  trade  opposition.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  vigorously  plied  by  the  publicans,  but 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  any  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  result  of  the  Public- 
houses  (Scotland)  Bill,  containing,  as  it  does, 
still  more  the  element  of  prohibition,  has  been 
still  more  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  some  of  the  Scottish  press,  that  this 
result  has  been  apparent  rather  than  real,  we 
find  that  not  only  has  public-house  intemperance 
been  decidedly  diminished,  but  that  Mr. 
M'Laren — the  Ex-Lord  Provost  for  Edinburgh 
— ^is  able  to  show  that  the  actual  amountof  spirits 
co^umed  under  the  law,  has  fidlen  off  no  less 
than  at  thej  annual  rate  of  671,513  gallons, 
or  one  and  a  half  pint  of  Whiskey  for  every  in- 
dividual, of  actual  decrease. 

We  find  that  in  our  own  country  there  are 
favoured  districts  in  which,  either  from  the 
wisdom  of  the .  landlord,  or  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  the  absence  of  the  public- 
house  has  secured  the  sobriety  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  case  is  that  small 
Welsh  village  called  Dinorwig,  in  which  the 
inhabitants — ^principally  workmen  employed  in 
the  laborious  occupation  of  quarrying — are  never- 
theless in  a  condition  of  material  prosperity, 
which  has  excited  the  surprise  and  interest  of 
many  statesmen.  The  cause  is  at  once  evident, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  landlord  and  steward 
have  uniformly  prohibited  the  erection  of 
public-house  property  in  the  district.  Such 
is  the  case  with  thirty-five  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  are  without 
paupers  and  without  public-houses.     Such  is 
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the  case  with  the  estates  of  Sir  Walter  C. 
Treyeljaiii  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  whose 
suppression  of  public-honses  upon  his  property 
has  been  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  particularly 
of  the  Irish  labourers  employed  in  draining; 
and  who  had  preyiously  eiibited  all  the  his 
noble  peculiarities  of  tiieir  hard-working  coun- 
trymen. 

Turn  where  we  will,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  extraordinary,  and  even  violent  as  it 
may  appear,  this  law  of  prohibition  has  proved 
itself  as  effective  as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
human  legislation  to  be.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  in  all  its  details  the  law, 
as  adopted  in  America,  would  be  suitable  for  the 
circumstances  of  this  country.  It  is  not  yet, 
however,  the  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  any 
particular  measure.  We  are  aware  that 
the  vested  interests  and  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  traffic  are  here  much  more  im- 
portant considerations  than  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atiantic.  We  confess  that  we  remember, 
even  with  satisfiaction,  that  the  facilities  fbr 
introducing  violent  and  radical  changes  are 
greater  thare  than  here;  we  admit  ^t  our 
Legislature  is  not  tossed  on  the  wind  of  popular 
agitation  so  freely  as  in  a  purely  democratic 
State ;  but  we  also  know  that,  once  passed,  the 
law  would  be  more  respected  among  our  popula- 
tion :  and  we  are  convinced,  whatever  may  be  the 
special  ehuses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  this 
momentous  question  can  only  be  settied  by 
adopting  here,  as  tiiere,  the  prineipU  of  total 
prohibition. 

We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  national  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  traffic ;  we  know  that  expe- 
rience has  already  taught  our  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  that  tiie  readiest  means  of  increasing 
our  national  revenue  is  to  economise  and  develop 
our  national  resources.  We  know  that  ti^e 
diminution  in  the  revenue  derived  fitmi  spirits 
which  occurred  in  Ireland,  as  the  consequence 
<rf  temperance  activity  on  the  part  of  Father 
ICathew,  was  more  tiian  compensated  by  the 
immediate  results  of  popular  sobriety ;  and  that 
so  far  frtnn  the  revenue  suffering  loss,  a  posi- 
tive surplus  was  the  result  of  Irish  abstinence. 
We  know  that  on  this  question  of  national  pro- 


ductiveness our  modem  finandsn  do  not  bd 
alarmingly  oonoemed ;  and  it  his  been  nion 
than  once  publicly  asserted,  that  theie  are  wsst- 
hers  even  of  the  present  Qovenunent,  who  init 
only  for  sufficient  <' pressure  from  without,"  to 
acknowledge  that  it  savours  very  muci  of 
national  degradation  to  derive  a  revenue  bm 
national  demoralisation. 

And  while  we  view  with  unmixed  satiiiketk 
theprogressofeducationalandphilanthiopicmoTe- 
ments,  we  cannot  hope  that  these  willsaoceedin 
reaching  the  root  of  the  evils  they  would  eradi* 
cate.  Unfortunately,  those  friends  of  edooatioo 
who  look  to  its  diffusion  as  likely  to  ndtigsie 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  oveiiook  fte  bii 
that  intemperance  is  a  physical  disease,  as  mTKh 
as  a  moral  weakness ;  and  that  even,  so  &r  u 
it  falls  within  the  oognisance  of  m^tal  pb3^ 
sophy,  it  amounts  to  a  paralysis  of  mUy  wliii^ 
no  amount  of  inteUeetwd  cultivation  oan  vm 
reach.  The  lamentable  instances  of  Johnson, 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of  others,  rise  to 
the  mind  in  conflrmation  of  this;  and  none ct& 
read  the  affecting  letters  of  Coleridge  to  nme  (tf 
his  friends  without  feeling  that  in  his  case,  is 
in  that  of  the  poorest  drivelling  dronkaid  in 
the  kennel,  his  chief  agony  arose  from  his  mt 
of  his  own  moral  impotency.  **  My  fiieads," 
says  he,  in  one  of  these  letters,  *'you  tellw 
to  rouse  myself;  I  cannot  I  fbel  a  perfeet 
paralysis  of  my  will,  while  my  intellect  is  • 
strong  as  ever;  go  tell  the  cripple  that  if  b^ 
rub  his  arms  together  he  will  be  cured.  *A1ib!' 
he  will  reply,  *tiiat  I  cannot  do  Ihis  is  boA 
my  complaint  and  my  misery.' " 

Nor  can  we  n^leot  to  point  out  Hist,  inft 
general  education  in  Scotland,  we  have  d»  to 
lament  prevailing  intemperance.  Even  ^ 
education  appear  to  be  an  appropriate  iotm^j 
who  shall  say  we  can  afford  to  wait  its  mj 
operations  in  the  flEice  of  so  destructive  an  enenf. 
T3ie  proposition  of  the  friends  of  prohihito  ^ 
at  least  capable  of  Mai,  and  while  our  legiriifew 
have  failed  by  every  description  of  regulali»*^ 
achieve  that  which  prohibition  alflos  appsw 
able  to  aoeomplish,  we  cannot  but  think  tA » 
fEdr  and  respectful  attention  to  the  real  nuriti 
of  the  question  will  result  in  speedy  and  inintf- 
tial  accessions  to  the  ranks  ci  the  Kaine  Uf 
party. 
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FoimojLL  ohanges  are  eithar  organic  or  depart- 
mental,— ^and  l£e  desire  of  change  is  bom  either 
of  permanent  or  of  temporaiy  conditions,  of  a 
daasgrierance  or  of  a  national  calamity;  but 
the  desire  and  the  change  are  not  unusually 
hugely  disproportionate.  History  presents  no 
more  striking  contrasts  than  those  between  the 
ibrce  and  ^e  effect  of  popular  movements. 
Again  and  again  has  the  earthquake  of  revo- 
lution been  evoked  to  shake  open  the  doors  of 
Parisian  saloons  and  Downing-street  offices  to  a 
Kirmbeau  and  a  Russell.  Again  and  again  has 
the  tempest  of  a  country's  wrath  spent  itself  in 
wafting  a  demagogic  feather  or  drowning  a 
MifTificial  fly.  The  expeiienoe  of  this  gene- 
ration will  be  eepedally  inoperative  if  the  con- 
trast be  repeated  in  the  career  of  Administrative 
Reform.  Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make 
out  the  pedigree  and  cast  Ihe  horoscope  of  this 
newest  of  new  movements. 

The  phrase  <' Administrative  Reform"  is  Mr. 
Disraeli's — ^the  purpose  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  his.  Intense  as  is  his  appreciation  of  ''  a 
good  cry/' — a  phrase,  and  an  idea,  which  are 
another  of  his  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
political  literature, — it  does  not  preclude  him 
mm  the  sinoere  appreciation  of  good  govern- 
ment. Our  theory  of  that  remarkable  character 
which  a  shallow  opposition  affects  to  regard  as 
either  inscrutable  or  unprincipled,  regf^ds  his 
penonal  ambition  as  guided  by  the  conviction — 
a  conviction  instinctive  to  genius — that  only 
public  benefit  can  secure  permanent  popularity 
or  power.  So  far,  then,  from  distrustmg  the 
professions  of  reform  which  he  made  in  1 852, — as 
IfCOtiDerby's  leader  of  the  Commons,— because  he 
had  obtained  that  position  by  professions  of  Con- 
servatism, we  relied  upon  his  sagacity  for  their 
folfllment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tho  Chesham- 
place  compactr— of  which  he  so  bitterly  but  justly 
eomplained  in  the  late  debate-nlid  but  mflict 
by  the  Opposition  a  £ate  he  would  sooner  or 
later  have  suffered  from  his  own  followers; — 
incapable  as  thev  are  of  modest  submission  to  a 
chieftain  wiser  man  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  proclaiming  the 
neoeaaity  for  a  reconstruction  of    the  public 
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services,  and  of  proposing  to  undertake  it;— a 
proclamation  and  proposal  which  carried  the 
question  of  Administrative  Reform  at  one  lift 
out  of  the  shallows  in  which  it  might*  otherwise 
have  awaited — ^like  the  unhappy  **  Prince"  at 
Balaklava — the  tempest  that  elevates  onlv  to 
overwhelm.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Aberdeen, — ^impelled,  we  believe,  by 
elements  of  character  common  to  himself  and 
his  illustrious  antag<mist — ^initiated  those  im- 

?rovements,  by  procuring  from  Sir  Charles 
'revelyan.  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  other  celebrated  administrators 
and  educators,  the  |'  Papers  on  the  Recon- 
struction of  tiie  Civil  Service"  which  have 
been  so  much  discussed  by  the  press,  and  con- 
densed by  the  new  Association  into  the  pamphlet 
named  below.  But  there  was  so  much  mi»re  of 
definitiveness  and  decision  about  Mr.  Disraeli's 
designs,  as  explained  in  his  speech  of  the  18th 
ult.,  that  he  must  still  be  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  movement.  He  would  have  issued  a 
royal  commission,  composed  of  Parliamentary 
and  civil  service  celebrities — ^have  constituted 
the  service  reaUv  a  profession,  o^n  to  pubHc 
competition — and  have  reserved  its  prizes  ex- 
clusively for  members  of  that  profession,  without 
removing  from  Ministers  the  responsibility  for 
the  higher  appointments. 

Such  is  the  oflcial  genealogy  of  Administra- 
tive Reform.  Its  philosophical  descent — its 
conception  in  the  intellectual  womb  of  the 
country — we  trace  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  especially  to  his  "Latter-day 
Pamphlets," — ^productions  as  eminently  practical 
in  their  influence  as  they  are  scomftdly  unpracti- 
cal in  form  and  manner.  A  republication  of  the 
prophetic  passages  of  those  much-derided  utter- 
ances of  our  wayward  seer,  has  been  made; 
and  has  come  to  hand  while  we  write.  We 
shall  take  occasion  frt)m  it  to  instance  the  vivid 
distinctness  with  which  Carlyle  pointed  out 
the  hideous  diseases  of  our  governmental 
system,  and  the  natural,  efficient  remedy 
which  he  prescribed.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  solitary  thinker,  though  his  grief  as  a 
patriot,  that  his  wordis  are  unheeded  tUl  their 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  disaster.  Carlyle's 
cont^nptuous  characterisation  of  "  Downing- 
street"  and  "Red-tape"  were  unanimouuy 
laughed  at  for  their  sarcastio  humour,  and  almost 
as  unanimously  sooffed  at  were  his  impHed  vati- 
cinations. Yet  the  most  practical  minds  of  the 
age  were  already  at  work  in  the  direction  he 
had  indicated— and  within  Ave  years  the  whole 
nation  was  recalling,  with  wrathM  grief,  these 
effusions  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "whimsical 
writer." 
We  ait  promiied  bj  tho  new  AnocaatiaPi 
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as  "  a  first  step  to  Administrative  Reform,  .  .  . 
for  the  information  of  the  public  and  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Government  offices  as  they  are ;  with  as 
accurate  a  digest  as  is  obtainable  of  their  several 
duties,  th^  manner  of  conducting  business, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  it,  and  the  time  it 
takes."  We  are  told  that  "  the  public  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  amounts  to  nothing." 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  introduced  as  confessing  that 
it  would  '*  require  at  least  two  hours  for  him 
to  make  an  explanation"  that  would  be  in- 
telligible, "of  his  own  official  duties  and 
powers ; " — and  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
offices  is  made  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
they  constitute  a  Great  Mystery.  On  the  very 
first  page  of  the  "  Downing-street "  Pamphlet, 
Carlyle  had,  five  years  before,  written  out  this 
same  complaint,  as  with  a  pencil  of  phosphorus : — 

To  me  individually  these  brauches  of  human  business 
are  litUe  known;  bnt  every  British  citizen  and  reflective 
passer-by  has  occasion  to  wonder  much,  and  inquire 
earnestly,  concerning  them.  To  all  men  it  is  evident 
that  the  social  internts  of  one-hnndred  and  fifty  millions 
of  ns  depend  on  the  mysterious  industry  there  carried 
on ;  and  likewise  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  it  is  great, 
universal,  and  continually  increasing  in  intensity, — ^in 
fact,  mounting,  we  might  say,  to  the  pitch  of  settled 
despair. 

Every  colony,  every  agent  for  a  matter  colonial,  has 
his  tragic  tale  to  tell  you  of  his  sad  experiences  in  the 
Colonial  Office ;  what  blind  obstructions,  fatal  indolen- 
cies,  pedantries,  stupidities,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
he  had  to  do  battle  with ;  what  a  worid-wide  jungle  of 
red-tape,  inhabited  by  doleftd  creatures,  deaf  or  nearly  so 
to  human  reason  or  entreaty,  he  had  entered  on ;  and 
how  he  paused  in  amazement,  almost  in  despair;  pas- 
sionately appealed  now  to  this  doleful  creature,  now  to 
that,  and  to  the  dead  red-tape  jungle,  and  to  the  living 
Universe  itself,  and  to  the  Voices  and  to  the  Silences ;  and 
on  the  whole  (bund  that  it  was  an  adventure,  in  sorrowed 
fact,  equal  to  the  fabulous  ones  by  old  knights-errant 
against  dragons  and  wizards  in  enchanted  wildernesses 
and  waste  howling  solitudes :  not  achievable  except  by 
nearly  superhuman  exercise  of  all  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  unexpected  favour  of  the  special  blessing  of 
heaven.  His  adventure  achieved,  or  found  unachievable, 
he  has  returned  with  experiences  new  to  him  in 
the  afiairs  of  men.  What  thb  Colonial-office,  in- 
habiting the  head  of  Downing-street,  really  was, 
and  had  to  do,  or  try  doing,  in  God's  practical  earth, 
he  could  not  by  any  means  precisely  get  to  know ;  be- 
lieves that  it  does  not  itself  in  the  least  precisely  know. 
Believes  that  nobody  knows :  that  it  is  a  mystery,  a  kind 
of  Heathen  myth ; — and  stranger  than  any  piece  of  the 
old  mythological  Pantheon;  for  U  practically  preddes 
over  the  destinies  of  many  millions  of  living  men. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  necessity  for  recon- 
structing the  public  offices,  complain  wiih  an 
amusingly  dolorous  unanimity  of  the  tools  with 
which  die  head  administrators  have  to  perfonn 
the  work  of  their  offices — that  the  inviJid,  the 
indolent,  the  illiterate,  and  even  the  imbecile, 
are  fastened  upon  the  civil  service  by  a  system 
of  patronage  divisible  into  nepotism  and  bribery ; 
— the  governing  fiamilies  providing  for  their 
feeblest  relatives,  and  the  governing  faction  for 
fheir  partisans,  and  partisans'  proteg^,  by  Go- 


vernment places ;  the  inevitable  reralt  of  vMdi 
is  the  ineflcient  performance  of  all  Govenunent 
functions.  Carlyle  is  not  content  to  paint  this 
inefficiency  with  his  characterigtlc  force  of 
language,  but  penetrates,  with  philoeoplue  ken, 
to  an  inner  and  more  influential  evil  :— 

Two  kinds  of  fundamental  error  are  rapposabkin  ladi 
a  set  of  offices;  these  two,  acting  and  resctmg,ueiie 
vice  of  all  inefficient  offices  whatever.  F^  tiot  the 
work,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  ill  done  in  these  esUkEsk. 
ments.  That  it  is  delayed,  neglected,  ibsred  over,  m- 
mitted  to  hands  that  cannot  do  it  w^;  that^  in  a  w^ 
the  questions  sent  thither  are  not  wisely  bandied,  b 
unwisely  j  not  decided  truly  and  rapidly,  but  with  delm 
and  wrong  at  last ;  which  is  the  priDdpal  character,  d 
the  infallible  result,  of  an  insufficient  Intellect  hm^ie. 
to  decide  them.  Or,  second,  what  is  ttiU  &talkr,tk 
work  done  there  may  itself  be  quite  the  wrong  IdBdot' 
work.  Not  the  kind  of  supervision  and  directkn  vB 
colonies,  and  other  such  interests,  home  or  foragn,  do  bf 
the  nature  of  them  require  from  the  Gentnl  Goros- 
ment ;  not  that,  but  a  quite  other  kind !  The  Sotooajgr 
correspondence,  for  examine,  is  considered  by  many  ]» 
sons  not  to  be  nusmanaged  merely,  but  to  be  a  tbc^ 
which  should  never  have  been  managed  at  all;  a  qiii; 
superfluous  concern,  which  and  the  like  of  wlueli  tkt 
British  Government  has  almost  no  call  to  get  into,  £ 
this  new  epoch  of  time.  And  not  Sotomtyor  odIv.u 
Sapienza  only,  in  regard  to  that  Fordgn  Office,  to  i^ 
numerable  other  thmgs,  if  our  witty  £nend  of  the  "fin 
coal"  have  reason  in  him  !*  Of  the  Colomal  (Mat,  tot; 
it  is  urged  that  the  questions  they  decide  and  opsii 
upon  are,  in  very  great  part,  questions  which  they  kw 
should  have  meddled  with,  but  almost  all  of  whidi  U 
have  been  decided  in  the  colonies  thein9eIvec,^H(i^ 
Country  or  Colonial  Office  reservingits energy fiirKpa 
other  dass  of  objects,  which  are  tenibly  neglected  'p 
now. 

•  •  •  *  • 

And  now  enters  another  fatal  effect,  the  wfAe^ 
ever-new  mischiefs,  which  renders  well-dijlng  or  m^ 
ment  impossible,  and  drives  bad  everywhere  ooot^ 
into  worse.  The  work  b^g  what  we  see,  a  gtnpidi^ 
altem  will  do  as  well  as  a  gifted  one;  the  esaential  ^ 
is,  that  he  be  a  quiet  one,  and  do  not  bother  id^*^ 
have  the  driving  of  him.  Nay,  for  this  latter  (djsi'' 
not  a  certain  height  of  intelligence  even  dangeroa-  ' 
want  no  mettled  Arab  horse,  with  his  flaahing  gta« 
arched  neck,  and  elastic  step,  to  draw  my  wretdied  «^ 
cart  through  the  streets ;  a  broken,  grass-fed  giU^ 
Irish  garron,  or  painful  ass,  with  notWng  in  the  bb^« 
him  but  patience  and  furze,  will  do  it  afelierfbrn** 
more  slowly.  Nay  I  myself,  am  I  the  worse  for  bffl«^ 
a  feeble  order  of  intelligence ;  what  the  irrevoent  ^ 
lative  world  calls  barren,  red-ti^h,  limited,  u^^^ 
trinsically  dark  and  small,  and  if  it  must  be  ^"^ 
— ^To  such  a  climax  does  it  come  in  all  Govenunflit  ca 
other  Offices,  where  Human  Stupidity  has  once  is-' 
duced  itself  (as  it  will  everywhere  do),  and  no  Scsfasf^ 
god  intervenes.  The  work,  at  first  of  some  woHb,  &^ 
done,  and  becomes  of  less  worth  and  of  erer  1** 
finally  of  none :  the  worthless  work  can  now  q^  ^^ 
ill  done ;  and  Human  Stupidity,  at  a  double  gecm^t"^ 
ratio,  with  fKghtful  expansion  grows  and  aocamula»" 
towards  the  unendurable. 

It  is  true,  then,  as  stated  in  the  addre®^ 
the  Administrative  Eefonn  Association,  that  is 


•  "  There  are  men  now  current  in  political  «»^* 
men  of  weight,  though  also  of  wit — who  have  beenbes 
to  say,  *  That  there  was  but  one  refimn  for  the  V<*^ 
Office,--to  set  a  Uve  coal  under  iV  *•— J>o«»^f«»* 
page  vi. 
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movement  is  ''brought  into  existence  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times/'  and  yet  is  not  a  ''  mere 
war  organisation."     The  calamities  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  have  but  revealed  to  the  world 
the  executive  incapacity  long  known  or  suspected 
by  all  who  had  opportunity  to  observe  or  ability 
to  infer.     Casual  contact  with  the  offices  of 
government,  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  modem  wars,  did  not  suffice  to  dis- 
cover the  connexion  of  inefficiency  at  home  with 
disasters  in  the  field.    Even  the  invariableness 
of  the  official  portrait — half  coxcomb,  half  idiot, 
— ^in  the  pages  of  the  political  or  social  satirist, 
seems  to  have  failed  to  excite  prevalent  distrust 
of  said  official's  capacity  to  victual  forty  thousand 
men  three  thousand  miles  from  Whitehall.     A 
vague  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
powers  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
them,  overbore  the  lessons  of  Napier's  **  Penin- 
sular History"  and  of  Thackeray's  "Book  of 
Snobs."    It  was  not  till  we  heard  of  leviathan 
steam  vessels,  hired  at  incredible  sums,  being 
employed  on  fools*  errands — of  eight  miUions 
being  spent  on  a  service  easily  to  be  covered  by 
six— of  porter  shipped  for  the  camp  in  April 
not  reaching  it  till  August  —  of  our  army's 
landing  on  tibie  enemy's  shore  without  tents  or 
transport  corps — of  exposure  to  rain,  cold,  and 
himger,   despite  a  lavish    provision  of  every 
physical  comfort— of   the    sick   and  wounded 
suffering    the     horrors  of    the    negro's     mid- 
dle passage  in    their    conveyance    across    the 
Eiixine,  and  the  horrors  of  a  lazar-house  in 
hospitals  only  fourteen  days'  distance  from  our 
own  shores — of  precious  cargoes,  the  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  or  ammunition,  of  a  beleaguered, 
frost-bitten    host,   being  stored  upside  down, 
carried  hither  and  thither,  and  sunk  in  a  fore- 
seen storm,  because  kept  out  of  a  safe  .harbour — 
of,  in  short,  three  times  as  many  perishing  by 
mismanagement  as  by  the  sword — ^it  was  not  till 
this  tale  of  harrowing  grief  and  crushing  humi- 
liation had  burned  itself  into  our  belief,  that  we 
could  realise   the  reality  and  extent  of   our 
governmental  incapacity.     Parliament  conceded 
to  the  "divine  rage"   of  national  sorrow,  in- 
quiry—  but  Government    showed   no  sign  of 
adequate  amendment.     It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, by  a  score  or  two  of  City  merchants, — two 
or  three  of  whom  happened  also  to  be  members 
of   the  House  of  Commons,  —  to  sustain,  by 
an  organised  political  movement,  the  hitherto 
informal     demand     for     Administrative     Ee- 
form. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Tite,  these  gentiemen  pre- 
sented no  conspicuous  feature  of  personal  or 
political  character.  "  Highly  respectable,"  but 
not  "  princely,"  traders, — fedthful,  but  not  cele- 
brated, adherents  of  the  Conservative  or  Liberal 
interests — ^their  names  were  read  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  cir- 
cular convening  the  London  Tavern  meeting; 
and  will  probably  never  be  read  agaiui  beyond 


their  own  commercial  circles.  Not  so,  however, 
the  names  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley  is  a  "captain  of  industry," — a  social 
benefactor, — ^and  a  religious  celebrity.  Inherit- 
ing from  his  father  a  fortune  reputed  at  half  a 
million,  and  a  commercial  establishment  (in  the 
Leicester  trade)  calculated  to  generate  an  enor- 
mous yearly  increment,  he  did  not — as  is  the 
wont  of  heirs  to  new-made  fortunes  and  un- 
fashionable opinions — desert  either  the  business 
or  the  religion  to  which  he  had  been  educated ; 
—on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  one  in  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  philanthropy,  and  carried 
out  the  other  to  its  practical  political  con- 
sequences. That  is  to  say, — ^being  a  merchant, 
he  reorganised  his  establishment,  with  a  view 
rather  to  the  comfort  and  character  of  his  nu- 
merous assistants,  than  to  his  own  ease  or 
aggrandisement;  and  being  a  Dissenter,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  also  an  anti- State-Churchman. 
He  openly  took  for  his  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  Mr.  Edward  Miall, — editor  of  the 
Nonconformist,  and  Member  for  Bochdale;  a 
man  very  imperfectly  known,  if  known  only  as 
the  author  of  an  apparentiy  sectarian  agitation, 
and  as  the  advocate  of  an  unpopular  educational 
crotchet — ^but  a  man  whom  to  know  ten  years 
since,  was  to  expose  oneself  to  the  imputation 
of  revolutionary  principles  and  irreligious 
bitterness.  In  the  company  of  this  large- 
minded  but  obnoxious  leader  of  ultra-Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Morley  has  visited,  we  believe, 
the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
greatly  enlai^d  the  denominational  infiuence 
inseparable  from  his  own  opulence  imd  ability. 
Of  his  talents  for  public  action  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  who  had  known  him 
in  these  lesser  spheres.  He  unites  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  leading  principles,  a  quick  perception 
of  tiieir  practical  corollaries,  a  persuasive  dex- 
terity of  treatment,  and  an  obstinate  integrity 
of  purpose.  In  his  speeches  as  chairman  of 
the  new  Association,  —  at  once  bold  and 
cautious,  exciting  and  conciliatory, — ^he  has  but 
revealed  to  tiiousands  the  possession  of 
talents  whose  development  we  happen  to 
have  watched  with  interest.  Of  1^.  Lind- 
say we  know  only  what  he  has  himself 
told  the  House  of  Commons :  tiiat  he  began  life 
as  a  ship-boy,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fieet. 
So  remarkable  a  rise  would  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  administrative  powers  not  to  be  im- 
pugned by  the  easy  assertions  of  an  Admiralty 
lord  or  the  satires  of  a  Parliamentary  Diogenes ; 
and  among  his  qualifications  for  a  politician, 
Mr.  Lindsay  certainly  counts  a  fluent, 
efiiBctive,  sailor-like  style  of  speech — **much 
good  sense  with  some  bad  grammar."  Mr. 
Tite  is  professionally  famous  as  the  ex-City 
architect— -made  his  political  dehut  by  an  un- 
successful contest  for  Barnstaple — and  is  now 
recompensed  for  that  failure  by  success  at  Bath. 
He,  too,  has  an  agreeable  and  remarkably  accu- 
rate address.    So  that^  altogether,  the  adminis- 
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tratire   refi^rmers    can    afford    to    bear   the 
"  BTeaven-knows-who"  of  Mr.  Dnunmond. 

The  more  especially  that  the  mavemetU  has  a 
leader  independent  of,  though  supported  by,  the 
Association, — ^namely,  Austen  Henry  Layard. 
Of  him  none  can  afford  to  affect  ignorance, 
and  as  little  to  affdct  contempt.  His  story  is  a 
part  of  his  country's  literature — ^his  achieve- 
ments, among  the  trophies  of  her  power  over 
the  past  and  her  hostages  of  remembrance  by 
the  ftiture — ^his  genius,  a  thing  of  pride  with  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  compressed  into  half 
the  span  of  a  single  life  deeds  tiiat  would  stretch 
out  many  lives  to  an  indefinite  longevity  of  re- 
nown. While  yet  not  forty  years  of  age,  he 
has  become  famous  successively  as  traveller, 
litterateur,  and  politician.  The  stones  of 
Nineveh,  in  our  national  musetun — ^the  recon- 
struction of  its  storied  walls  at  Sydenham — our 
Sunday-school  familiarity  with  winged  bulls 
and  sculptured  Nimrods — ^are  attestations  of  his 
adventurous  spirit  and  rare  learning.  His 
writings  are  more  than  the  records  of  persever- 
ing explorations  and  ingenious  research;  they 
teU,  also,  of  a  fiiculty  of  endurance,  government, 
and  address,  that  marks  out  a  natural  king 
of  men,  whether  among  Arab  tribes  or  an 
effete  aristocracy.  His  election  for  a  constitu- 
ency that  is  among  the  smallest  but  not  the 
least  notable,  was  an  indication  of  his  wide-spread 
renown  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  long 
been  absent,  and  of  the  ready  appreciation  by 
English  electors  of  new  and  able  men.  His 
Parliamentary  career  has  been  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  the  estimate  in  which  they  are 
held  by  our  English  governing  classes.  The 
Whigs  gave  him  an  under-Secretaryship  in  the 
Foreign  Office — a  post  for  which  his  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
his  extensiv©  travel,  had  given  him  peculiar 
qualifications.  Lord  Derby  gave  unequivocal 
mtimations  of  a  desire  to  retain  his  services. 
Lord  John  RusseU  infiuenced  him  to  decline 
Lord  Derby's  offers,  which  he  might  have  ac- 
cepted wiliiout  inconsistency  with  his  political 
faith.  But  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power, 
in  coalition  with  the  Peelites,  and  Lord  John  took 
the  Foreign  Office,  they  had  the  inexpressible 
meanness  first  to  offer  him  but  a  sulK>rdinate 
post,  and  then  to  requ^  that  he  would  give 
way  in  favour  of  a  party  claimant.  The  man 
of  whom  Mr.  DisraeU  has  said,  "  He  will  be 
remembered  long  after  the  Coalition  is  for- 
gotten," was  used  at  its  convenience — ^his  great 
abilities  lost  to  the  public  service,  but  his 
fidelity  to  the  party  sought  to  be  secured  by 
gratitude  and  hope.  His  first  appearances  as  an 
independent  commentator  upon  the  war,  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  sinister 
motives;  and  the  swell  of  his  criticism  into 
denunciation,  was  met  by  a  storm  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  His  encounters  with  the  "  Hee- 
haw offlceiTj*  — fiuniliarly  known  in  the  country 
as  Nineveh^bull  baits—were  tiie  crises  of  his 


political  career.    To  have  retreated  jtoi  Ik 
position  he  had  taken  up,  would  haye  been  to 
retreat  from  the  enmity  of  a  class  into  the  indif- 
ference of  the  community — since  er^  one 
knew  that  he  was  substantially  right:  evQnto 
have  confessed  to  errors  of  detail,  or  of  temper, 
would  have  been  to  confess  himsdf  intimidfl^; 
while  to  maintain  single-handed,  the  tratii  of 
an  unprovable  assertion,  against  an  excitedHoiue, 
is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  FarHamentarf  history, 
— olmost  impossible  in  the  nature  of  tilings. 
He  was  saved  by  tiie  over-eagemesB  of  his  ene- 
mies.   Sir  James  Graham  did  him  the  great  good 
service  to  stake    his  own    thrice-dishonoiiTed 
reputation  against  Mr.  Layard,  upon  a  point 
happily  susceptible  of  proof  in  Mr.  layard's 
favour.    The  charge   of   having  slandend  to 
death  a  sea-captain   whom  the  Admiralty  had 
subjected  to  court-martial  before  Mr.  hijtd 
had  mentioned  his  name,  was  so  absurd  as  wdl 
as  atrocious,  that  even  the  Hoose  of  Commons 
was  conscious  of  reaction — timid  Badieals  afid 
perverted  Manchester  men  rallied  to  his  ode- 
and  the  public  hailed  a  victor  in  the  man  ^m 
they    had    praised    as    a  martyr.     His  fii^ 
public    appearance    on    the    political    sta^ 
before  a  metropolitan  assembly,  evoked  a  t 
gree  of  applause    that  proclaimed  his  idop- 
tion   as   champion.      Thenceforth,   it  TO  tf 
the  accredited  leader  of  the  Administraiife  lie- 
formers  that  he  would  rise  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment to  criticise  appointments  or  advocate  sy«- 
tematic  changes.    And  the  speech  in  which  he 
at  once  inaugurated  this  his  championship,  and 
formally  propounded  his  cause,  was  remakalile 
for  its  altered  tone.    For  the  first  time  tlwR 
sat  upon  his  darkly-shaded  brow,  and  restniMd 
his  scornful  lips,  the  responsibility  of  ls$ds- 
ship.    For  verbal,  unauthenticated  statements, 
he  now  substituted  passages  from  blue-books- 
and  for  stinging    sarcasms,   conciliatory  plea- 
santries.    His  mouth  retracted  nothing;  hct 
his  hands— usually  so  declamatory  of  inYwtiTe- 
expressed    a  frank    regret    for   unintfflitioDal 
offence.     The    rebel  patriot,   cutting  his  f^ 
to    distinction    by    the    denunciation  of  his 
country's    oppressors,    was  changed  into  the 
constitutional  tribune,  negotiating  for  the  «»• 
cession  of  privileges.    In  ftrture,  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  his  speeches,  instructive  and  rum 
as  ever,  will  be  less  exciting ;  but  we  may  aL« 
be  sure  that  when  next  he  is  offered  a  placed 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,   it  will  be  in  « 
position  that  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  uK 
reforms  of  which  he  is  now  the  leading  a^ 
cate, — and  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  fte  good 
taste  to  taunt  him  with  having  fidled  to  accom- 
plish during  his  five  weeks'  sub-secretaryBhip. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  the  m«i  rf  ^ 
new  movement,  not  only  because  ▼^^  ^ 
personal  is  alwap  of  more  significance  m^ 
what  is  corporately  professed  or  P"*"*!^^ 
also  because  very  little  has  been  profeaiedjf 
promised  by  the  Aasoolatian  itsdf.    in    "^^ 
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fhe  oomplaint  of  its  indefiniteness,  we  intend 
no  imputation  of  blame  or  expression  of  dis- 
trust; for  indefiniteness  of  language  is  some- 
what inseparable  from  a  sudden  extension  of 
ideas.    The  resolutions  of  the  London  Tavern 
meeting  were  simply  the  protest  of  the  com- 
mercial class    against  the  mismanagement  of 
public  affairs  by  the  governing  class — ^implying 
a  claim  for  the  admission  of  men  of  the  former 
class  into  the   latter.       The  Address  of  the 
Association  represents    it  as    the  first  object 
of  that   organisation   to  give   safe    utterance 
to    "the    long    pent-up    indignation    of   the 
people" — ^the    second,   to   collect   and  diffuse 
information  on  the  public  offices — the  third,  to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  constituencies  to  bear 
upon  the  purification   of  those  offices.      The 
*•  Official  Paper,  No.  2,"  develops  no  idea  ad- 
ditional to  these — ^is  merely  a  popularisation  of 
facts  already  familiar  to  the  professional  poli- 
tician.    The  Conservative  leader  has  at  present 
the  advantage  of  the  City  reformers,  inasmuch 
as   his  scheme  of   Administrative  Eeform    is 
known  to  include  points  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  collectively  pronounced.     It  is,  therefore,  to 
their  characters  and  utterances  as  individuals 
that  we  must  attend,   if  we  would  estimate 
aright  their  relation  to  the  national  necessities. 
Let  us  remark  first  their  merits  and  then  their 
defects. 

Their  foremost  merit  we  take  to  be,  them- 
selves.    That    is    to    say,   we    regard    it  as 
auspicious  for  the  common  weal  that  these  men 
are  personally  candidates  for  the  public  confi- 
dence, and,  by  implication,  for  public  employ- 
ment.    The  Morleys,  Lindsays,  and  Layards, 
are   subjects  and  citizens  whom  an  enlightened 
despotism  would  be  glad  to  clothe  in  its  livery, 
at  any  wages ;  and  upon  whom  a  free  republic 
-would  inevitably  thrust  the  labours,  whosoever 
might  achieve  the  honours,  of  the  capitol.     If 
our  own  Whig  aristocracy  had  not  so  many 
clever   members    and  so  few  wise  ones,   they 
-^onld  have  made  of  them  Feels  and  Glad- 
Bton<».  As  it  is,  let  us  be  thankful  they  have  es- 
caped harnessing  to  the  gilded  carriage  whose 
ponderous  grandeur  has  reduced  so  many  noble 
"Sleswickers"  to  be  mere  "sand-cart  drudges," 
and  may  thus  be  spared  to  spend  their  native 
eneTgies  in  the  quickening  of  national  progress. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  men  of  facvXiy — they 
can  each  do  something ;  one,  organise  a  brigade 
of  book-keepers;  another,  hire  transports  at  the 
cbeapest  rate  for  the  best  work ;  a  third,  con- 
trol  the    commissariat    in   the    East,    by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  where  supplies  can  be 
Iiad,  and  where  hospitals  should  not  be  pitched. 
Xo  get  these  "right  men  into  the  right  place" 
-would  be  worth  the  three  years'  agitation  on 
T^liich  Mr.  Tite  calculates — even  if  we  had  to 
pension  off  upon  full  pay,  as  the  Address  sug- 
a^esta,    the    present  "amount  of  incapacity" 
^v^Ixich  we  can  afford  at  no  price  to  retain.    The 
iul>stitation  of  intellect  for  stupidity  at  head 


quarters  is,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  </arlyle  says,  "  the 
problem  inclusive  of  all  others" — "the  one 
thing  needful" — "  the  Fortieth  article,  without 
which  the  Thirty-nine  are  good  for  almost 
nothing ;" — and  we  see  no  better  beginning  than 
the  displacement  of  our  hereditary  red-tapes  and 
cousin  JFeenixes,  in  favour  of  men  bom  to  rule, 
but  not  bom  rulers;  trained  to  industry  and 
tested  by  successful  enterprise. 

Next  to  their  proved  qualifications  for  the 
posts  to  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  aspire, 
we  count  it  a  merit  that  their  general  poHtics 
are  those  of  a  broad,  decided  Liberalism.  We 
do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Lindsay  or  Mr.  Tite  the 
philosophic  democracy  which  we  believe  to  have 
a  place  in  Mr.  Morley's  more  cultivated  under- 
stcmding;  and  Mr.  Layard*s  professions  are 
those  of  a  "  practical"  man — widening  with  the 
growth  of  public  opinion,  and  already  wide 
enough  to  embrace  the  ballot  and  a  large  exten* 
sion  of  the  sufOrage.  But  we  are,  at  least,  sure 
that  we  have  to  dread  from  them  no  obstmction 
to  the  achievement  of  a  strictly  political  change 
— that  they  have  not  taken  up  the  cause 
of  "  official  improvement,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  may 
be  supposed  to  have  done,  in  rivalry  to  the  elder 
cause  of  constitutional  reform.  After  recent 
experience  of  "demagogues  in  opposition  and 
oligwxjhs  in  office,"  it  would  betray  an  Utopian 
cond&denoe  in  human  nature  to  guarantee  that 
Court  favours  would  not  operate  upon  a  Morley 
as  upon  a  Molesworth,  upon  a  Lindsay  as  upon 
a  Bemal  Osborne,  or  upon  Mr.  Tite  as  upon  his 
predecessor  in  the  representation  of  Bath ; — ^but 
it  would  be  mischievously  unjust  to  conceal  that 
their  present  retiisal  to  talk  of  objects  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  act,  is  a  presumption  of 
their  integrity. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  items  of  Administrative  Reform  for  which 
these  gentlemen  have  made  themselves  indi- 
vidually liable,  mount  up  to  a  sum  of  change  far 
beyond  that  to  which  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  are 
committed.  The  abolition  of  military  promotion 
by  purchase,  and  the  subjection  of  diplomatio 
correspondence  to  responsible  supervision^  are 
items  subscribed  by  Mr.  Layard  himself.  The 
substitution  of  competition  for  patronage,  as  the 
method  of  appointment  to  civil  offices,  is  ad^ 
vocated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association. 
One  of  its  leading  members  (1&.  Powles,  if  we 
mistake  not,)  is  in  favour  of  giving  servants  of 
the  Crown  an  ex  affick  seat  in  Parliament— iin 
eminently  democratic  proposal,  if  rightly  uBr 
derstood.  Put  aU  these  together,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  public  service 
that  will  not  hare  had  provided  for  it  the  needed 
supplement  of  its  defects,  the  rectification  of  its 
wrongs,  and  the  redress  <^  its  abuses.  That  the 
severd  propositions  have  to  be  proved — ^that  the 
Association  has  not  a  cut-and-diy  plan  of  uni- 
versal departmental  reoonstraetion,  we  take  to 
be  to  its  credit  with  thinking  men,  however  dis- 
advantageous with  the  unthinking.    The  moro 
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especiallj  is  this  reticence  to  be  commended^ 
seeing  tkat  the  civil  service  is  unrepresented  in 
the  councils  of  the  Association ;  and  if  anv  one 
doubt  that  that  body  deserves  a  hearing  ror  its 
possible  suggestions,  or  has  suggestions  to  offer, 
let  him  read  the  pamphlet  by  "  a  Subordinate 
Therein."  He  will  find  it  a  piece  of  remarkably 
sensible  argument  and  elegant  writing,  and  pro- 
bably feel  with  us,  that  the  meritorious  portion 
of  that  piebald  body  is  a  very  ill-used  set. 

The  mistakes  of  the  Administrative  Re- 
formers we  reckon  to  be,  first,  an  exaggeration 
of  the  influence  of  departmental  inefficiency  in 
causing  our  Crimean  disasters;  secondly,  an 
underrating  of  the  force  necessary  to  effect  the 
changes  they  contemplate.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  reveals  a  hideously- 
ludicrous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  departments 
charged  with  carrying  on  a  great  war — igno- 
rance of  duties,  incomprehensible  divisions  of 
authority,  infinite  complexity  of  forms,  slavish 
adherence  to  routine ;  no  man  knowing  precisely 
his  own  powars ;  nothing  possible  to.  be  done 
without  a  copious  correspondence  on  the  doing ; 
no  one  daring  to  break  through  half  an  inch 
of  usage,  whatever  the  prospective  gain;  a 
general  desire  to  do  well,  but  also  a  general 
disposition  at  once  to  evade  personal  accoimta- 
bUity,  and  to  screen  the  exceptional  ill-doer — 
the  heartlessly  negligent  or  the  fatally  stupid. 
But  the  evidence  and  the  report  tell  much 
more  than  this.  They  trace  to  the  Cabinet 
itself  the  calamities  &at  followed  our  army 
at  /every  step,  and  fell  upon  it  with  de- 
structive force  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They 
show  us  that  the  disasters  of  the  war  are  in- 
herent in  the  policy  of  the  war — that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  expedition  were  as  much  a  part  of 
the  policy  on  which  it  was  conducted,  as  though 
they  had  been  written  down  in  the  instructions 
to  the  conmianders.  To  the  readers  of  Ihit  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  demonstration  of 
Austrian  collusion  with  the  assailants  at  Inker- 
mann :  that  to  which  our  statesmen  confess,  we 
may  forbear  to  establish.  But  the  Beport  con- 
victs the  Government  of  Lojd  Aberdeen  upon 
another  count.  Whatever  the  motive  for  the 
expedition  to  Sebastopol — ^for  abandoning,  that 
is,  a  field  in  which  we  found  natural  allies  and 
a  dispirited  enemy,  without  fortresses,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  his  reserves,  for  a  field  in 
which  every  one  of  these  conditions  was  re- 
Versed, — it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Ministers 
undertaking  it  to  provide  adequate  means. 
The  Committee  of  Inquiry  pronounce  that 
they  flagrantly  sinned  agamst  this  most  ob- 
,vious  requirement;    acted  upon  contradictory 

brmation,  against  the  judgment  of  their 
eral,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  in  a 
motaient  of  surpiise  the  means  of  resiBtance 
nccmnulated  through  an  age  of  relentless  prepa- 
fftti^.  The  Ablest  Executive  Hands  could 
ficancely  have  averted  the  disasters  thus  pro- 
vided by  Devising  Heads.     Of  this,  the  Ad- 


ministrative Beformers  rxubst  be  at  least  equally 
cognizant  with  other  men.  Their  Fartiamentary 
leader  is,  in  truth,  the  one  man  to  whos^  acntB- 
ness  and  perseverance  we  owe  the  prosecation 
of  the  inquiiy  to  a  conviction.  Why,  then, 
assist  in  drawing  off  to  the  "  system"  any  por- 
tion of  the  odium  that  should  all  attach  to  the 
masters  of  the  system  ?  Why  not,  at  least,  bate 
preceded  any  organised  action  for  AdministratiTe 
Reform  by  the  censure  of  "  every  member  of  the 
Administration"  bo  paramountly  culpable?  To 
spend  a  censorious  word  upon  the  Christies  and 
Boxers,  the  Dr.  Menzies  and  Peter  Bids, 
while  the  Palmerstons,  Bussells,  and  Grabami^ 
go. unpunished,  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
greater  criminals  to  the  infinitely  less,— to  ^ 
too  probably  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Apparently  antithetical,   but  in  reality  cor- 
relative, is  the  other  error  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Beformers;   since  both  mistakes  spring  from 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  oligarcby.    Thef 
address  to  the  constituencies  moving  exborta- 
tions  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  vartj, 
and  the  stain  of  corruption.     "  Electors  T  they 
say,  "  if  you  would  have  an  honest  Oorem- 
ment,  you  must  choose  your  members  honestl; 
— put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which,  not 
the  constituencies,  but  the  clubs,  choose  wbo 
shall  be  members,  and  what  placis  they  sW 
represent."     Hear,  hear  I    It  is  the  same  senti- 
ment which  Carlyle  addresses  to  his  readers,  in 
a  very  imperative  mood,  and  an  ever-preaat 
tense :     **  JBe    thyself    a    man    abler   to  y 
governed;      more     reverencing     the    Divine 
faculty  of  governing,  more  sacredly  detesting 
the  diabolical  semblance  of  said  faculty  in  ^ 
and  others  ?"    But  what  if  the  constitueiiciesbe 
so  restricted  and  so  already  corrupt  that  oolf 
from  without  can  deliverance  come  to  than 
What,  if  the  elector  have  boon  sedulously  tan^^ 
from  his  childhood  up  that  young  lords  are  tf 
natural  to  the  Lower  House  as  old  lords  to  the 
Upper — that  the  franchise  is  a  privilege,  in  th« 
use  of  which  Carlton  or  Beform  Club  guidanoc 
should  be  thankfully  received — and  that  he  mwJ 
vote  openly  that  he  may  not  vote  amiss  ?  Wbat 
moreover,  if  the  eight  hundred  places  annnaUr 
distributed  by  Government  shall  have  bribed  by 
anticipation  the  menwhereof  "independait**lo» 
committees  should  be  made  ?    What,  in  A«f 
if  just  that  proportion  of  the  nation  i^hicha 
most  interested  in  Administrative  Befonn,j)^ 
precisely  the  proportion  without  electoral  ii- 
fiuence  ?    Surely,  in  this  sad  case,  little  renain* 
but  to  see  to  it  that  every  Administratiye  Bfr 
former  put  forward  as  **  a  worthy  candidate, 
be  also  a  Parliamentary  Beformer, — and  tiidtoT* 
decided  a  oast  as  to  secure  the  loyal  help  of  t» 
unrepresented,  and  even  kindle  a  soul  of  g®''*^ 
enthusiasm  beneath    the    ribs    of  fi  reafric^ 
suffrage.    For  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remarked,  t» 
to  be  gratefril  for,  that  selfish  agitaticms  s^ 
succeed :  men  do  not  fight  effectively  ftr  ^ 
own  rights  till  they  are  persuaded  th^  W 
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alao  for  the  rights  of  others— so  that  a  tenant- 1  than  for  an  unnitel%ible  Whig,  the  landlord  or 
9/trvnH  fiBurmer,  or  ironically  &ee  and  independent  patron  being  Tory :  as  the  proverb  has  it-—''  as 
burgess,  would  rather  go  to  the  poll  for  a  Chartist  |  well  be  hanged  for  a  dieep  as  for  a  lamb." 
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Tsa  electrie  onrrent  of  pnblic  interesti  of  which 
the  Crimea  ^ind  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
said  to  be  the  opposite  poles,  has  been  set  in 
motum  this  month  chiefly  from  the  farmer 
point.  3ofore  the  debate  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  suspended  by  Whitsun  week,  could  be 
resumed,  the^  came  intelligence  of  victories, 
quidc,  costless,  and  continuous.  Our  ships  had 
entered  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  whither  never 
war-ship  had  penetrated  before;  except,  per- 
liaps,  the  galleys  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and 
the  greater  Cssar.  Carrying  a  force  of  some 
16,000  men,  they  met  not  the  slightest  resist- 
ance from  the  garrisons  of  Kertch  or  Yenikal^ ; 
but  passed  ou  triumphanUy  to  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
every  prin^npal  harbour  and  fortress  in  which 
yra$  ooqipeUed  to  surrender,  or  destroy,  its  stores, 
transports,  and  defences.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  im  days,  the  entire  of  the  Bussians'  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ammunition,  and  their  m^euis 
of  communication  with  the  continent,  were  cut 
off— Anapf^  and  Soulek-Eajeh,  on  the  Ciroas- 
maxi  coast,  recovered  from  their  hands — and 
the  sqoacbron  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  fleet 
and  army,  preparing  to  make,  witn  greatly  supe- 
rior £>roe,  a  renewed  assault  upon  the  great 
stronghold  whose  defenders  might  now  be 
enoouiitered  with  equal  prospect  of  success  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  tiie  breaches  of  their 
Titanic  outworks. 

The  effect  of  these  unlooked-for  successes 
upon  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  home,  was 
instantly  visible.  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who  had 
been  always  understood  to  side  with  the  pacific 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  resumed  the  debate  in  a 
tone  of  bravado.  Mr.  Cobden  sought  to  turn 
attention  from  the  position  of  our  arms  to  the 
erroiRB  (and  crimes)  of  our  diploroaey ;  and  Mr. 
3nghi  exerted  his  utmost  eloqi^ence  in  arguing 
the  perils  of  military  success  to  an  ess^itially  com- 
mercial pec^le.  Mr.  Disraeli  went  far  deeper 
thaa^  js  his  wont  into  the  real  relations  of  Bussia 
and  Turkey ;  and  argued  thence  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  ministerial  proposals  to  evei^  the 
niost  limited  object  of  the  war.  But  it  was 
sqdjfiient  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  avow  anew 
bi^  oonfidence  in  the  two  nations  whose  armies 
bad  earned  the  united  flag  to  these  yet  higher 
altitudes  of  glory,  tp  secure  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  motion  (Sir  P.  Baring's) 
which  was  virtually  a  vote  of  confi4ence  in 
himself. 

Th^  o^be^  piotion,  of  which  notioe  had  long 


been  given,  and  which  it  was  essential  to  minis- 
terial safety  either  to  negative  or  evade,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Layard, — afi^ming  as  a  cause  of 
Crimean  disasters  the  &vouritism  shown  in  the 
appointments  to  public  offices,  and  requirii^  the 
substitution  of  merit  for  favour  as  the  rule  of 
preferment.  The  opposition  declined  to  destroy 
a  Ministry  by  a  weapon  so  easily  to  be  turned 
against  themselves.  They  therefore  introduced, 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  an  amendment  omitting  the 
censure,  and,  though  retaining  the  requiremeiit, 
softening  it  to  that  of  **  revision  of  the  publio 
services."  The  expected  conflict  of  parties  was 
thus  converted  into  a  competition  of  parties. 
But  that  does  not  express  the  sum  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Frederick  Peel  demonstrated 
that  ev^ything  is  perfect  in  the  administration 
of  the  Horse  Guards— albeit  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne,  would  have  turned  the  Ser- 
pentine through  it  in  an  agonising  effort  to  save 
both  his  place  and  his  constituents.  Sir  Come* 
wall  Lewis  explained  that  so  much  was  doiog 
to  improve  the  perfect  department,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  interrupt  the  process  either  by 
motion  or  amendment.  The  Premier  himself— 
joking  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  "extensive  pavement'' 
of  good  intentions  he  had  laid  down  in  his  exit 
from  office — jauntily  swallowed  the  contradic- 
tory professions  of  his  subordinates;  and  pro- 
mised, for  himself,  to  transcend  ihe.  Bulwer 
L3rtton  idea  of  revision.  Porty  votes  against 
359  were  as  many  as  Mr.  Layard  could  expect ; 
and  just  thirtir-six  more  than  the  Premier  had 
allowed  him — ^however  imsatisfactory  to  the  As- 
sociation whose  influence  with  the  constituencies 
the  repeated  postponement  of  the  motion  had 
given  ample  opportunity  of  testing ;  as  also  of 
interpolating  a  monster  meeting  at  Drury-lai^Q 
— the  flrst  of  a  series  to  be  oontanued,  it  appears, 
on  alternate  Wednesdays. 

The  Beport  of  the  Sebastopol  Conmiittee  waf 
opportunely  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  pause  of  the  debate  thus  terminated  (tlie 
amendment  coming  up  some  nights  aftker,  at  a 
ver^  late  hour,  and  being  unanimously  adopted 
anud  significant  hmghter).  The  verdict  of  a 
tribunal  nominated  in  equal  part9  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  must  of  necessity  be  a  com- 
promise. It  is  significant  of  the  care  with 
which  the  committee  had  been  constructed  that 
the  one  determinate  paragraph  of  the  Beport 
was  adopted  bv  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair- 
man.   It  is,  therefore,  to  Mx.  Boebuck's  firm^ 
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ness  that  we  owe  the  formal  declaration,  by  an 
organ  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  that — 

The  fuffering  of  the  araay  resulted  mainly  from  the 
drcomstancei  under  which  Uie  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
wag  nndertfcken  and  executed.  The  Administration 
which  ordered  that  expedition  had  no  adequate  informo' 
Hon  aa  io  the  amowU  qf  force  in  the  Crimea,  They 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  thefortreu  to 
he  attacked,  or  with  the  reeourees  of  ^  country  to  he 
invaded.  They  hoped  and  expected  the  expedition  to  he 
imme^tely  snooessftil,  and  a^  they  did  not  fbreeee  the 
prohahiUty  of  a  protrcuded  struggle,  made  no  provision 
for  a  winter  campaign. 

And  it  is  no  merely  prospective  service  which  he 
has  rendered  in  giving  notice  of  a  motion  based 
npon  this  deliverance,  visiting  with  "severe 
reprehension  every  member  of  ihe  late  Adminis- 
tration." Even  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  a  Ministry  buttressed  by  such  large  suc- 
cesses, is  an  act  of  trenchant  patriotism. 

If,  however,  the  tone  of  debate  is  invariably 
to  be  pitched  by  that  of  intelligence  fix)m  the 
Crimea,  the  forthcoming  struggle  will  at  least 
administer  a  check  to  ministerial  exultation.  A 
signal  success  in  the  siege  has  been  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  unaccountable  inaction,  by 
a  severe  repulse.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
June,  the  l^nch  and  English  attacked  respec- 
tively the  Mamelon  and  White  Works,  and  the 
Quarries,  or  rifle-pits,  in  front  of  the  Redan. 
The  operation  had  been  preceded  by  a  heavy  and 
prolonged  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  was 
executed  with  admirable  spirit.  Our  own  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shirley  and  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell,da8hed  upon  the  Quar- 
ries at  the  moment  that  the  French  column 
began  te  climb  the  arduous  road  to  the  Mamelon ; 
and  the  capture  effected  in  a  moment  was  re- 
tained, despite  repeated  onsets  throughout  the 


night,  and  made  sure  upon  the  foUowing  dajr. 
Our  Allies  not  only  carried  the  formidabk  ont- 
work  that  had  so  long  defied  and  harassed  ub,  but 
actually  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  Malakofl^  aod 
might  perhaps  have  carried  it  by  a  ewp  de  mtk 
had  their  signals  been  understood  in  time  fonuto 
give  them  &e  necessary  support.    Great  as  wu 
ike  advantage  thus  gained,  and  greatly  as  must 
the  Russians  have  been  dispirited,  it  is  inezplict- 
ble  that  ten  days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  assault  was  renewed;   and  that  the 
enemy  had  even  been  permitted  an  aimistioe  of 
four  or  five  hours,  which  he  is  repwted  to 
have  employed  in  remounting   his  guns.   It 
was  not  till  the  dawn  of  the.  18th— now  twice 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations 
— ^that  the  French  advanced  again  on  tiie  1^- 
koff,  and  the  English  to  the  Bedan.    The  i«eolt 
was  most  disastrous.    After  a  brief  but  muIde^ 
ous  conflict,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  re- 
cede from  either  point,  with  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  5,000   men  in   killed,    wounded,  and 
prisoners.    Among  our  own  dead  are  Sir  Job 
Campbell,  and  Colonels  Yea  and  Shadfortb.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  speculate  on  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  disaster,  since  war  is  bat  t 
succession  of  disasters,  great  or  small.    But  ve 
have  a  right  to  ask  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conversion  of  a  siege  by  blockade  and  bombiid- 
ment,  into  siege  by  the  old  brute  method  of 
hand-to-hand  encounter ;  and  that  just  as  Ik 
allied    armies  had    become   numerically  adfi- 
cient  to  encirde    the  city  by  sea  and  land- 
Who  is  it  that  restrains  our  ships  in  the  Bahie 
from  the  slightest  collision  with  stone  walls,  but 
dashes  our  gallant  legions  against  the  heaped-np 
earth  and  fire-breathing  rocks  of  Sebai»pol? 
If  we  have  resolved  to  have  the  place  at  any 
price,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  the  price  ifi 
time  than  in  blood  ? 


LITERATURE. 


The  World  in  lAght  and  Shade :  its  Comicalities 
and  .EecefUrioities,  By  A.  W.  Cole,  Esq. 
London:  Blackwood. 
The  Author  of  these  pleasant  eighteen  tales 
seems  to  have  set  out  upon  his  sketohes  with 
a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence  than 
his  confessedly  gay  and  sanguine  temperament 
would  allow  Imn  to  depict;  for  the  first  two  are 
of  the  sombrest  hue  upon  his  pallette.  A 
nervous  gentleman  is  the  subject  of  practical 
jokes  in  barracks  and  elsewhere;  and  a  lover 
loses  the  reward  of  six  months'  constancy — 
a  widow  with  £15,000 — ^by  being  "snowed 
up"  on  his  way  to  take  possession.  In  the 
rest  of  his  tales,  however,  Mr.  Cole    shows 


ample  cause  for  the  apology  in  his  prefiM!e,'-tW 
he  is  unable  to  look  long  at  any  side  of  tilings 
but  the  sunny  one.  There  is  as  flattering  a 
disproportion  between  the  prizes  and  blaab 
achieved,  as  between  the  respective  numberaof 
his  gloomy  and  illuminated  chapters.  I^ 
turns  out,  in  five  minutes,  to  be  somebody's 
grandson,  and  wins  an  heiress  of  £12,000  ft 
year,  after  a  fortnight's  courtship.  Shaieie,  at 
his  worst,  retains  his  bacheloihood  unto  56 
winters,  grows  unsuccessfully  sentimental  aft* 
champagne,  and  gete  a  summer's  ducking  in 
the  Thames  of  Buckinghamshire.  Lighft  wwle 
leaves  him  £3,000  a  year,  after  disowaiog  biffl 
for  marrying  a  beauty^  who  herself  cfl^ecta 
something  huidsome ;  or  finds  his  rivals  in  lo^^ 
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to  be  the  secret  and  disinterested  promoters  of 
his  suit ;  or  entraps  a  rich  relatiye  in  the  nick 
of  time,  when  Light,  poor  fellow,  is  without  a 
sixpence.     Shads  is  merely  troubled  with  a  few 
hours'  jealousy  of  her  husband,  an  attorney, 
who  has  to  make  out  a  young  lady's  settle- 
ment in  much  privacy;  or  is  disappointed  in 
her  widowhood  of  the  hand  of  an  ugly  and 
double-dealing  broker's  man,  that  she  was  very 
well  quit  of;  or  her  picnic  masqui  is  mistaken 
by  the  police  for  the  players  from  Bichardson's 
show ;  or  he  finds  a  hedgehog  in  his  bed,  or  a 
phosphorescent  portrait  of  his  infernal  majesty 
on  lus  wall,  when  he  puts  out  his  nocturnal 
candle.    The  altematiyes  of  eyery-day  life  seem 
to    be: — ^the    light,    succession    to    immense 
fortunes ;  and  the  Shade,  "  the  sweet  shady  side 
of  Pall  Mall."    Mr.  Cole,  like  his  regal  name- 
sake,   ignores   temperament   or   circumstance. 
He  turns  all  the  characters  "  who  cannot  sing" 
out  of  his  volume.    "We  do  not  deprecate  our 
author's  philosophy  of  viewing  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men.     It  is  as  well — especially  in  July 
— ^to  be  unconscious  of  the  ebb.    It  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  printed  gladiatorial  show,  that  makes 
fiction  an  exhibition  of  agonies  and  vices,  save 
by  that  rare  hand  that  can  distil  from  them 
Bympathies  neither  morbid  nor  criminal.     Mr. 
Cole  aims,  on  the  other  hand,  to  impart  in  his 
playful,  though  often  very  shrewd  and  observant 
sketches    some    of  the  happy  and  instinctive 
wisdom  of  youth,  which  sees  in  Hope  all  the 
airy  dreams   of  Alnaschar,  and  in  misfortune 
only  the  disappointment  of  his  broken  eggs. 

We  present  a  "  shade" — the  bilious  bachelor's 
introduction  to  his  imfortunate  mishap  in  the 
Thames : —    . 

JeDiooe,  of  ComhiU  and  Fulbam,  was  an  old  friend  of 
mioe — a  city  acqnaintanoe  of  twen — (ahem!)  I  mean  of 
some  yean*  standing.    We  did  not  visit  one  another's 
hooaes,  hot  we  were  Tery  intimate  on  'Change.    Jellicoe 
was  a  married  man ;  I  was  a  bachelor.    Jellicoe  pitied 
me  ;  I  had  a  strong  compasuon  for  Jellicoe.  He  imagined 
that  a  bachelor's  dinner  must  be  a  wretched  aflbir,  and 
m   batchelor's  dwelling  an  nnhappy  place.     I,  on  the 
other  band,  had  strong  sospidons  that  a  married  man's 
repast  was  often  a  cold  one,  off  the  yesterday's  leg  of 
matton,  with,  perhaps,  a  fried  sole  or  a  rice  pudding  to 
pass  it  off;  and  I  greatly  preferred  my  vermicelli  soup, 
cutlet  amxpointm  d^atpergs  and  qniet  woodcock  at  my 
West*eiid  dnb.     I    was  also   morally  convinced  that 
Jellicoe  was  not  allowed  to  loange  in  his  dresnng-gown 
and  slippers  in  the  evening,  to  put  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
to  smoke  in  the  house,  or  have  his  fire  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  his  bed  properly  warmed  every  winter's  night. 
Tliese  I  regarded  as  eoentials  to  every  man's  real  happi- 
ness^ and  I  was  dulv  thankful  that  I  possessed  them, 
instead  of  noisy  children,  a  piano-thumping  daughter, 
and  a  wife  with  a  mania  for  tidiness  and  domestic  pro- 
priety.   And  thus,  Jellicoe's  ideas  and  mine  bdng  so 
decidedly  opposed  (at  least,  he  profeued,  poor  fellow,  not 
to  care  for  my  style  of  comforts),  it  was  not  very  likdy 
that    we   should   trouble  one  another's  homes  much. 
Besides  which,  I  lived  in  St.  James's,  as  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  happy  should,  while  poor  Jelliooe  lived  in 
the  saburbs— at  Fulham — where  he  had  a  villa  which  he 
thoacr^^  healthy  and  rural.    It  is  astonishing  how  men 
of  bnnness  can  go  and  bury  themselves  in  "firoggeries" 


(as  Theodore  Hook,  sennble  fellow,  called  these  Thames 
Villas)  where  they  must  rise  by  candle-light  in  the  winter, 
to  be  in  the  City  by  post-time ;  and  stifle  themsdves  for 
two  hours  daily  in  dirty,  stufiy  omnibuses  backwards  and 
forwards.  And  all  for  the  possession  of  half  an  acre  of 
sloppy  ground,  called  a  garden !  Can't  I  walk  in  St. 
James's  Park,  if  I  care  for  damp  gravd  and  sickly  flower 
bedsP 


The  Modem  Scottish  Mindrsl  /  or,  Songs  of  SeoU 
land  of  the  Past  Half  Century.  With  Memoirs 
of  the  Poets  J  and  Sietches  and  Speeimens  of  the 
most  celebrated  modern  Gaelic  Bards,  By 
Chables  EogebSi  LL.D.,  P.S.A.,  Scotland. 
In  Six  Vols.  VoL  I.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C. 
Black. 

The  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  a  sad 
misnomer  for  a  Scottish  poem :  Caledonia's  soil 
is  perennially  fruitful  in  bardic  sons.  The 
Scottish  anthology  of  any  given  age  is  probably 
richer  than  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  large 
as  is  its  contribution  to  the  current  literature  of 
the  English  language,  many  ''a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene"  is  stUl  hidden  in  its  native  caves. 
Dr.  Kogers  has  set  himself  to  make  a  more 
systematic  and  ample  collection  of  the  modem 
effusions  of  our  northern  muse  than  has  yet 
been  attempted ;  and  this  first  instalment  of  his 
labour  is  of  high  promise  for  the  worth  of  the 
whole.  The  scheme  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self:— 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  distinct  from  that  of  every 
previous  collection  of  Scottish  song — ^the  more  esteemed 
lyrical  compositions  of  the  various  bards  being  printed 
lUong  with  the  memoirs  of  the  respective  authors, 
while  the  names  of  the  poets  have  been  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  Those  have  been  considered  as  modem 
whose  lives  extend  into  the  past  half-century ;  and  the 
whole  of  these  have  consequently  been  induded  in  the 
work.  Several  Highland  bards  who  died  a  short  period 
before  the  commencement  of  the  century  have,  however, 
been  introduced.  Of  all  the  Scottish  poets,  whether 
lyrical  or  otherwise,  who  survived  the  pcnriod  indicated, 
biographical  sketches  will  be  supplied  in  the  course  of 
the  publication,  together  with  memoirs  of  the  prindpal 
modem  collectors,  composers,  and  vocaUsts,  The  me- 
moirs, so  far  as  is  pracUcable,  will  be  prepared  from  ori- 
ginal materials,  of  which  the  Editor,  aftor  a  veiy  exten- 
sive correspondence,  has  obtained  a  supply  more  ample 
and  more  interesting  than,  he  flatters  nimsdf,  has  ever 
been  attained  by  any  collector  of  northern  minstrelsy. 
The  work  will  extend  to  six  volumes,  each  of  the  subse- 
quent volumes  being  accompanied  by  a  dissertation  on  a 
distinct  depturtment  of  Scottish  poetry  and  song.  Each 
volume  will  be  illustrated  with  two  degant  engravings. 
In  the  course  of  the  work,  many  original  compodtions 
will  be  presented,  recovered  from  the  MSS.  of  the  de- 
ceased poets,  or  contributed  by  distmguished  living  bards. 

Among  these  latter,  are  two  or  three  hitherto 
unpublished  lyrics  by  the  Baroness  Nairn,  whose 
"  Laird  o*  Cockpen,'*  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded 
for  humour,  or  whose  "Land  o'  the  Leal"  for 
pious  pathos  and  simplicity;  and  whose  lament 
for  "  The  Attainted  Scottish  Nobles,"  worked  a 
poetic  miracle,  inducing  George  the  Fourth  to 
restore  the  title  of  baron  to  the  poet* s  husband. 
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One  of  the  lays,  now  first  printed,  is  the  following 
— ^not  unworthy  of  the  author's  feme : — 

True  love  is  water'd  a^  wi*  tears, 

It  grows  'neath  stormy-  skies, 
B  %  fenced  around  wi*  hopes  and  fears 

An*  ftmn'd  wi*  heartfelt  dgbs. 
Wi'  chains  o'  gowd  it  will  no  be  boand, 

Oh  I  wha  (he  heart  can  buy  ? 
The  titled  glare,  the  wsrldling*s  care, 

Even  abMnce  'twill  defy, 

Even  alMNRSi  \mi^  defy. 

And  time,  that  kills  a'  ither  things. 

His  withering  touch  'twill  brave. 
Twill  live  in  jojr,  'twill  live  in  grief, 

Twill  live  foevond  the  gravel 
Twill  live,  'twiU  live,  though  buried  deep. 

In  tniB  heart's  memorie — 
Oh  I  we  forgot  that  ane  sae  fair, 

Sae  bricbt,  sae  young,  could  dee, 

Sae  young  could  dee. 

Unreeling  hands  may  touch  the  chord 

Where  buried  griefs  do  He-* 
flow  many  silent  agunies 

Maj  thattude  touch  nntle! 
But,  (m!  I  love  that  plaintive  lay — 

That  dear  auld  melodic! 
For,  oh,  'tis  sweet!— yet  I  maun  greet, 

£y>r  it  was  sung  by  thee. 

Sung  by  thee  I 

They  may  foreet  wha  lichily  love, 

Or  fed  but  beauty's  chain ; 
But  they  wha  loved  a  heavenly  mind 

Can  never  love  again! 
A'  my  dreams  o*  warid's  guid 

Aye  were  tum'd  wi*  thee. 
Bat  I  leant  on  a  broken  reed 

Which  soon  was  ta'en  frae  me, 

Ta'en  frae  die. 

'Tis  weel,  'tis  weel,  we  dinna  ken 

What  we  may  live  to  see, 
'Twas  Mercy's  hand  that  hung  the  veil 

O'er  sad  futurity  I 
Oh,  ye  whose  hearts  are  scathed  and  riven, 

Wha  feel  the  warld  is  vain. 
Oh,  fix  your  broken  earthly  ties 

Where  they  ne'er  will  break  agsin. 

Break  again  I 

Dr.  Rogers  closes  the  present  volume  with 
several  specimens  of  modem  Gaelic  minstrelsy. 
The  gentieman  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  these 
valuable  contributions  claims  the  forbearance 
of  his  readers  for  the  apparent  poverty  and 
triteness  of  the  Highlander's  verse,  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  transfusion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  choral  metre,  is  a  light  effort  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  imitating  the  rhythm,  or  representing 
the  peculiarities,  of  those  song-enamoured  moun- 
taineers." It  is  not,  however,  the  meanness, 
but  the  unintelligibleness  of  Gaelic  poetry, — 
except  when  paraphrased,  as  by  Scot,  into 
romantic  English — which  the  reader  is  likely 
to  feeL  As  rendered  here — ^wisely  and  cou- 
rageously, we  think — with  the  utmost  liberal- 
ness  of  allusion,  its  natural  richness  and 
beauty  must  be  felt  by  all.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Norman  Madeod's  solitary,  but  most 
potent  effusion,  "  Cabenfae,'* — ^the  counterpart 
of  "  lillebulero,"  in  its  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
armies  and  parties.  Its  sole  meaning,  or  poetry, 
lies  in  the  antithetic  allusions  to  tihe  s^head 


(the  crest  of  l^e  Seaforth  tenantry),  and  tin 
eagle  (the  crest  of  the  Monro's).  The  r^petiito 
of  **  the  staghead,  when  rises  hk  cabtt  on" 
(literally,  when  the  stag  at  bay  pushes  ^itiihii 
horn  at  his  assailants),  whieh  doses  e?eiy 
strophe,  would  cause  l^e  most  duggiflii  6f  tb 
clan  to  spring  to  his  feet  or  rash  to  the  ftonl— 
As  a  specimen  of  minute  enthu^astic  descriptioii, 
read  the  fdlowing  :— 

Oh,  the  yoong  doe  so  friskyv 

So  cojr,  and  so  fair, 
^QuNt  Ipambols  so  briskly; 

And  aiRfIs  tt|i  Ae  sot; 
And  hurHes,  retiring, 
To  the  rocks  that  environ. 
When  foemen  are  firing, 

And  bullets  are  there. 
Though  swifc  in  her  racing. 

Like  the  kinsfolk  before  her, 
No  hetut-borst,  unbracing 

Her  strength,  mshes  o'er  liec. 
Tis  exquisite  hearing 
Her  murmur,  as,  nearing. 
Her  mate  comes  careenring. 

Her  pride,  and  her  lover;-^ 
He  comes— and  her  breathing 

Her  rapture  is  telling; 
How  his  antlers  are  wreathine, 

His  white  haunch,  bow  swemngt 
High  chief  of  Bendorain, 
He  seems,  as  adoring 
His  hind,  he  comes  roaring 

Tofisit  her  dwelling. 
'Twere  endless  my  singing 
How  the  mountain  is  teeming 
With  thousands,  that  bringing 

Each  a  high  chiefs  proud  settOiiVi 
With  his  hind,  and  her  gala 
Of  younglings  that  follow 
O'er  mountain  and  beala. 

All  lightsome  are  beamhig. 
When  that  lightfoot  so  airy. 

Her  race  is  pursuinff , 
Oh.  what  vision  saw  lyer  it 

Feat  of  flight  like  ber  dohig? 
She  springs,  and  the  spreading  grtfi 
Scarce  feels  her  treading^ 
It  w«re  fleet  foot  that  sped  in 

Twice  the  time  that  she  fletr  in. 
The  gallant  array] 

How  the  marsbet  rii^  spim, 
In  the  (Hsk  of  their  play. 

And  the  wheelings  they  tnm,— 
As  the  cloud  of  the  mind 
They  would  distance  behind. 
And  give  years  to  the  wind. 

In  the  pride  of  their  acorn  I 
Tis  the  marrow  of  health 

In  the  forest  to  lie. 
Where,  nooking  in  stealth. 

They  eiyoy  her  supply, — 
Her  fosterage  breeding 
A  race  never  needing. 
Save  the  milk  of  her  feeding. 

From  a  breast  never  dry. 
Her  hill*graas  they  suckle. 

Her  mammets  they  swill. 
And  in  wantonness  chuckle 

O'er  tempent  and  chill; 
With  their  ankles  so  lisht. 
And  their  girdles  of  white. 
And  their' bodies  so  bright 

With  the  drink  of  the  rilL 
Through  the  grassy  glen  spdrting 

In  murmurless  glee. 
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Nor  mow-drift  nor  fbrtnne 

Shall  urge  them  to  flee, 
Sare  to  seek  their  repose 
In  the  clefts  of  the  knowes, 
And  tiie  depths  of  the  howes 

Of  their  own  Eas-an-tL 

To  oxoon  an  anticipatory  el^y  at  the  bed- 
tide  of  the  dying,  is  one  <^  tbe  duties  of  a 
Highland  bard ;  but,  it  seems,  one  not  always 
unattended  with  danger.  Bobert  Maokey  (or 
Bobert  Don,  the  brown-haired  drover  poetj  was 
once  performing  this  office  beside  the  pallet  of 
an  asthmatic  old  hutter,  whom  he  apostro- 
phised as 

"  Tboa  least  of  meanest  things  !" 
at  which  the  dying  beggar  is  r^>orted  to  have 
raised  his  staff  with  a  gesture  that  made  the 
poet  glad  to  shift  his  position  in  time  to  ayoid 
its  descent. 

To  a  Tolume  thus  excellent  in  design,  and 
unexceptionable  in  performance,  we  cannot  but 
augur  a  reception  that  may  encourage  its  learned 
author  to  proceed  to  the  completion  <^  his  pa- 
triotic purpose. 


Politieal  Sketches.  Tweke  Chapters  on  the 
Struggles  of  the  Age.  By  Cam,  Betslag,  Dr. 
Phil.,  of  Berlin,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Bostock.  London: 
Theobald. 
The  Author  of  this  unpretending  but  merito- 
rious treatise,  was  driven  from  his  native  land 
and  his  dignified  labours  by  the  political  events 
of  1852;  and  has  since  resided  in  a  provincial 
town  of  England,  contemplating,  in  safe  seclu- 
sion, but  with  undiminished,  hopeful  interest, 
the  suspended  struggle  between  the  peoples  and 
princes  of  Oermany.  Having  acquu^  a  facile 
and  graceful  command  of  our  language,  he  has 
employed  it  in  imparting  his  knowledge  and 
reflections  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
taken  refuge.  His  book  has  been  for  several 
months  upon  our  table,  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  prominent  und  expanded  notice.  But  we 
could  hardly  And  a  more  fitting  occasion  than 
that  afforded  by  Lord  John  Bussell's  recent 
description  of  tlie  condition  of  Germany,  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  following  instructive 
and  spirited  passages : — 

Wherever  we  look  into  the  present  straggle  on  the 
Continent,  society  is  divided  into  two  camps  of  political 
principles  and  national  sympathies.  The  princes,  the 
uoh\]kxy^  and  a  verjr  small  portion  of  the  people  whose 
present  interests  are  connected  with  the  former  two, 
as  in  Germany  (especially  the  clergy,  Protestant  as 
'well  as  Catholic),  are  on  the  side  of  Bussia ;  all  the 
other  classes,  as  far  as  they  have  any  opinion  at  all, 
are  body  and  soul  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Ix  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  to  the  latter  belong 
especially  the  commercial  classes,  and,  above  all,  the 
^oong  generation  of  intelligent  mechanics ;  bnt  also 
sifnongst  the  "Beamte"  (government  employ^)  in 
Germany,  by  far  the  largest  number  may  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  national  and  liberal  party. 
Xbe  proud  Prussian  **  Beamte "  perceives  with  indig- 
x&Ation   the  humiliating  and   anti-national  policy  to 


which  his  countty  is  condemned,  in  a  struggle,  in  which 
that  civilisation  is  at  stake,  of  which  he  considers  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  representatives. 

As  far  as  regards  the  armies,  there  is  a  derided  dif- 
ference between  the  Bomanic  nations  and  the  Germanic 
Whilst  the  armies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  have  often 
been  the  first  defenders  of  liberty,  their  generals  have 
first  raised  the  standard  of  constitution,  as  at  present 
in  Spain  ;  the  armies  in  the  Germanic  states  are  so 
attactied  to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  that  they  are 
but  a  too  willing  tool  of  his  despotic  plans  and  policv. 
The  reason  is,  that  these  armies  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  privates  are  animated  by 
such  an  **  esprit  de  corps,"  that  as  long  as  they  wear 
tbe  king's  jacket,  they  consider  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  people  and  are  estranged  to  their  interests.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  in  Austria  and  Prns«ia.  Less 
to  be  depended  on  are  the  soldiers  of  the  smaller  states, 
in  which  the  "esprit  de  corps,"  created  generally  by 
glorious  recollections  of  past  services  to  prince  and 
country,  are  nnore  or  less  wantini^.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  without  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  princes 
of  the  smaller  states  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  petty  thrones  for  one  day.  The  revolutions  of 
Baden,  Saxony,  and  Hesse- Cassel,  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof  of  it.  The  fear  of  the  Prussians,  who  are 
considered  as  the  policemen  of  Germany,  alone  retains 
for  these  princes  a  power,  which  they  so  often  employ 
against  their  protector. 

In  a  note  to  the  cliapter  from  which  we 
have  made  the  aboTe  extract.  Dr.  Betslag 
makes  a  pmi^nt  appeal  to  a  writer  in  the 
TimeSt  which  may  be  addressed  with  equal 
propriety  to  Lord  John  Russell — 

to  pomt  out  to  the  German  people  the  way  in  which 
ther  are  to  free  their  countrymen  fhmi  Russian  influence 
without  turning  out  their  lot  of  petty  kings  and 
princes,  and  bow  they  could  turn  out  some  thirty  of 
these  without  violence  and  tnrnult — as  he  must  well 
know,  that  not  only  all  members  of  the  German 
'*fiund,"  but  Russia  too,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  their  thrones.  Or  does  hu)  tlunk  that  all  those 
princes  would  run  away  as  soon  as  the  people  declared 
thev  did  not  want  them  any  longer.  What  does  this 
author  mean  by  "anarchy?"  If  a  state  is  called 
"anarchy,"  in  which  there,  is  no  firmly-established 
government,  we  should  like  to  know  how  a  country 
could  turn  out  some  thirty  princes  and  dissolve  their 
governments  into  one,  without  undergoing  that  state 
of  "  anarchy "  for  a  certain  time.  And  if  he  means 
by  "anarchy,"  the  violation  of  personal  security  and 
property,  he  ought  to  know  that  in  the  whole  year 
184iB,  there  was  not  so  much  of  this  anarchy  in 
Germany,  as  in  the  time  of  the  last  Parliamentaiy 
election  in  England.  This  same  writer  says  also,  "It 
may  be  true,  that  the  Germans  are  not  as  yet  fitted 
for  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  ffovemment."  We  have, 
we  believe,  sufficiently  pointed  out  why  the  Germans 
are  not  fitted,  and  never  will  be  fitted,  for  such  a  kind 
of  Parliamentary  government  as  England  has.  It  is 
really  a  pity  that  so  many  English  cannot  understand 
that  the  same  forms  of  government  which  are  fitted 
for  one  people  are  not  so  for  the  other,  and  that  an 
English  Parliament  cannot  be  established  in  Germany. 


Priu  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools.  By  Geobgs 
Jaites  Hall,  M.A.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 
Nkablt  two  years  since,  the  Bagged  School 
Union  offered  a  prize  of  50/.  for  the  best  essay 
on  those  and  kindred  institutions.    As  many  as 
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nine  competitors  appeared — ^not,  we  hope,  for 
the  money  worth  of  the  prize.  The  decision  was, 
in  due  time,  pronounced,  and  the  author  of  the 
accepted  essay  has  subjected  it  to  considerable 
subsequent  labour.  A  book  thus  introduced 
scarcely  invites  criticism.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  the  best  that  the  public  most  interested  can, 
or  care  to,  procure.  Mr.  Hall's  production  is, 
like  most  of  its  class,  too  preachy  for  general  ac- 
ceptance, but  appears  to  be  the  genuine  outcome 
of  his  own  thinking  and  working — not  a  compi- 
lation or  mere  dissertation — and  is  therefore  to 
be  commended  to  all  engaged,  or  desirous  of  en- 
gaging, in  the  great  work  of  juvenile  reclama- 
tion. 

It  should  be  added, — ho  differs  from  "  many 
whom  he  loves  and  respects,''  in  maintaining  the 
expediency  of  accepting  Government  aid ;  and 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by 
which  the  disadvantages  of  such  assistance  might 
be  minimised.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
it ;  but  its  probable  operation  may  be  illustrated 
in  his  own  words : — 

The  annual  contribntions  to  the  Ragged  Schools  in 
find  around  London,  including  the  sum  rnised  by  the 
Bagged  School  Union,  amount  to  about  20.000iL  Of 
this  sum,  howerer,  a  part  comet  to  them  from  legacies. 
Deducting  for  this  5,000^,  we  haye  15,000/.  left,  of  which 
7,5002,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  annually 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Maynooth,  would  be  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  towards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
Ragged  Schools  in  London.  This  would  be  the  subsidy 
for  the  first  year.  The  money  thus  liberated  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature  would  not  be  selfishly 
kept  as  so  much  personal  saving,  but  would  be  employed 
more  lealously  than  ever  in  building  new  schools,  in 
engaging  new  teachers,  and  in  collecting  a  much  larger 
number  of  scholars.  Soon  every  dark  and  miserable 
Deighbourhood  would  be  supplied;  and  in  the  best 
possible  way  too—not  by  the  cold  and  unwelcome 
visits  of  the  collector  of  rates,  but  by  the  kind  and 
generous  ^fiTorts  of  warm-hearted  friends  of  education, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  poor.  Who  does  not  «ee  that  by 
some  such  method  as  this  a  good  work  would  be 
speedily  done,  such  as  even  centuries  could  not  accom- 
plish by  parish  or  municipal  rates,  however  skilfully 
planned? 


27ie  Co-operative  Principle  not  opposed  to  a  true 
Political  Economy ;  or  remarks  on  some  recent 
publications  on  subjects  relative  to  the  Inter- 
communion of  Labour,  Capital,  and  Consump- 
tion,   Bj  the  .Rev.  C.  Makriott,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Ori^  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  Oxford.     London:  Parker. 
This  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — a 
mere  pamphlet  upon  a  question  whose  discus- 
sion is  ab^adj  voluminous.     But  small  as  it 
is,   it   is  of  immense  value.     We  do  not  of 
course,  apply  so  eul^istic  a  phrase  to  merely 
literaiy  Dualities.     It  is  in  the  &ct  of  a  dig- 
nified ecclesiastic  entering  the  arena  of  politico- 
philosophical  controversy  that  we  see  so  great 
significance  and  utility.      Mr.  Marriott  takes, 
moreover,  the  side  least  likely  to  find  applauders 
from  among  his  own    order;    and  hamUes  his 


cause  with  a  candour  not  likely  to  'winim- 
qualified  applause  from  any  party.  It  is  Wg 
peculiarity,  that  he  regards  the  efforts  of  tiie 
Christian  Socialists  ''with  interest,  but  noting 
entire  satisfaction."  The  extent  of  his  differ- 
ence, and  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy,  ue 
both  exemplified  in  the  following  paiagmph  :— 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  eaeh  instance  of  the  eo-opertp 
tive  system,  and  to  point  out  where  it  will  fail  of  a  con* 
plete  result.  And  doubtless  there  will  be  minT  ftuile 
experiments;  some,  perhaps,  disastrous.  Yet  there  is 
moral  value  and  strength  in  the  principle,  snd  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  first  lore  of  the  Cbristisn  Church 
for  its  consistency  with  every  divine  law  of  dat7,tho«gh 
not  for  its  obligation,  or  even  for  its  practicability  at 
anpr  given  period  and  in  any  given  place.  Those  who 
think  that  thev  utterly  reject  the  principle,  act  upon  it 
fMIy  and  effectually  in  the  formation  of  all  soni  of 
joint-stock  companies,  partnerships,  voluntaiy  locielief, 
clubs,  mutual  benefit  or  insurance  societies,  coUegei,  is- 
stitutes,  and  combinations  that  de^  the  Dictioaar^. 
The  introduction  of  a  moral  element  into  this  mtetn  u 
simply  decried  as  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  Mticil 
Economy,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  in  Political 
Economy,  and  just  the  very  thing  for  which  the  iore^i- 
gations  of  Pohtical  Economy  have  been  clearing  the 
ground.  It  is  observed  bv  one  of  the  Christian  So* 
cialists,  that  the  object  of  that  science  is  not  laere 
wealth,  but  **  the  production  of  man,  and  man  in  aeoo- 
tinually  higher  condition."  It  is  not  the  immediais 
object,  but  such  is  doubtless  the  end  of  political  science 
in  general,  and,  consequently,  that  to  which  FbKticil 
Economy  should  be  made  subservient.  The  aim  of  the 
co-operative  reformation  is  in  this  direction.  If  it  is  not 
effectual,  the  reason  can  be  no  other  than  that  men  ire 
not  yet  good  enough  for  it. 


Beatrice :  or,  The  Unhnoum  Relatives,  By  Cithi- 
£IN£  SiNCLAiB.  London :  Simpkin,  Idaishall, 
and  Co.  1855. 
The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Rim  and 
Bead  Library  is  avowedly  to  supply  monl  and 
religious  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
fiction.  This  tale  of  Beatrice  purposes  to  aet 
forth  the  inner  life  of  Bomanism,  and  it  does 
that  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  d^ree  of  minute- 
ness, that  we  have  not  seen  attempted  by  any 
other  writer  whether  of  fiction,  of  controTerey, 
or  of  mere  historical  fact.  In  carrying  out  hier 
design,  Miss  Sinclair  has  availed  herself  of  the 
revelations  of  Jesuitical  craft  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  in  some  notorious  instances 
alarmed  the  Protestant  feeling  in  this  coontiy-y- 
and  she  has  shown,  with  considerable  dramatie 
power,  the  influence,  and  the  use  they  make  of  it, 
of  the  Bomish  priests  over  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant peasantry.  Whether  we  ought  to  take  soch 
exceptional  cases  in  proof  of  the  rule,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  shall  not  enter  upon.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  No  Popery  party',  with  Fatho" 
Gavazzi  at  their  head,  are  entiiusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  this  book — ^praiaes,  which  we  fed 
assured  must  have  been  elicited  by  its  tone  and 
temper  and  its  professed  purpose — and  not  by 
its  probability,  its  style,  its  truth  to  nature,  or 
its  literary  merits  as  a  work  of  imagination;  fer 
neither  of  which  exoellencies  is  it  in  any  re^t 
remarkable. 
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J  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life :  designed  for 

the  Use  of  Schools,  ^e.   By  B.  J.  Mann,  M.D., 

F.R.A.8.    London :  Jarrold  and  Sons.    1855. 

Thk  major  portion  of  the  diseases  which  lay 

people  on  sick  beds  and  hurry  them  to  their 

graves  are  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own 

combined  imprudence  and  ignorance.    We  teach 

all  knowledge  in  our  schools,  public  and  private, 

except  the  knowledge  of  life,   of  that  which 

concerns  us  individusdly  through  all  the  stages 

of  our  existence.     We  sin  against  the  laws  of 

our  being  continually,  because  we  are  brought 

up  in  total  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  are ; 

we  complain,  when  we  are  sick,  of  penalties 

which,  had  we  known  better,  we  should  never 

have  incurred ;  and  we  die  prematurely  because 

no  man  has  taught  ns  how  to  live.     Of  all  the 

phases  of  popuLw  ignorance  this  ignorance  of 

our  own  vital  economy  is  the  most  popular  as  it 

is  the  most  melancholy  and  destructive.     Our 

thanks  are  due  to  any  man  who  exerts  himself 

to  enlighten  us  upon  tikis  important  subject;  and 

we  ifeel  that  they  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 

Mann,  who,  in  this  compendious  and  marvellously 

cheap  volume,  has  given  us  all  the  instruction 

that  we  need  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible 

form. 

It  woald  be  well  (says  he)  that  every  man,  before  he 
feels  tlie  force  of  temptation,  should  comprehend  how  it 
is  that  the  glutton  turns  food  into  poison;  how  that  the 
drunkard  fi&a  the  fountains  of  his  life  with  liquid  venom ; 
how  that  the  sluggard  corrodes  away  the  delicate  struc- 
tures of  his  f^ame  with  rust.  Every  one  who  enters  upon 
the  active  duties  of  exibtenoe,  should  clearly  see  how  it 
is  that  impure  air  is  made  the  hotbed  of  pestilence ;  how 
sensual  indulgences  sap  and  destroy  both  hody  and  mind ; 
and,  above  all  things,  how  habits  of  refined  intelligence 
invigorate  and  ttrei^hen. 

To  impart  such  knowledge  this  book  has  been 
written.  It  treats  of  the  organisation  and 
functions  of  the  human  body— of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat 
— and  of  many  other  things  which  no  man  can 
ignore  with  impunity ;  and  happily  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  it  speaks  in  a  language 
which  the  simplest  reader  shall  not  misunder- 
stand. 


MenM  Mcereises  of  a  Working  Man,    By  David 

McBxTMriE.  London :  T.  C.  Newby.  1854. 
These  exercises  consist  of  fourteen  Essays  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  the  generality  of 
working-men  do  not  trouble  themselves  very 
much.  They  are  of  a  metaphysical  and  critical 
character,  and  are  remarkable  as  the  productions 
of  a  vigorous  intellect,  that  disdains  to  shrink 
from  the  consideration  of  any  question,  however 
complex  or  abstruse,  that  may  present  itself.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  speculations  of  the  writer  are 
not  very  profound,  they  are  at  least  original,  and 
have  a  fi^shness  about  them  which  we  do  not 
always  meet  with  among  writers  who  treat  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects.  The  author  is  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  native  language — has  a 


vivid  imagination,  well  under  control,  a  powerM 
analytical  faculty,  and  a  good  store  of  knowledge 
derived  from  a  rather  extensive  course  of  reading. 
Our  working  men  would  do  well  to  read  his  book, 
and  follow  the  example  of  so  persevering  and 
successfrd  a  student. 


The  Errors  of  Infidelity :  an  Essay.  By  David 
M'BuBiOE.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
1854. 
This  is  a  Prize  Essay  written  in  competition  for 
ten  sovereigns  oflPered  by  Mr.  BaiUie  of  Glasgow 
as  a  reward  for  the  most  logical  and  complete, 
yet  concise  abridgment  of  all  truthful  facts, 
arguments,  and  objections  hitherto  urged  against 
Iifidelity  or  unbelief  in  Christianity.  The  task 
was  no  trifling  one,  and  necessitated  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  to  accomplish  it  even  decently: 
the  conditions  with  which  it  was  qualified  ren- 
dered it  only  the  more  difficult  and  wearisome — 
and  it  had  been  no  marvel  if  the  proposition  had 
failed  of  any  useful  result.  But  the  reverse  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  has  taken  place; 
the  right  man  came  to  the  right  work,  and  did 
it  manftdly  in  a  workmanlike  spirit,  fairly 
earning  twenty  pounds  in  winning  ten.  The 
donor  of  the  prize  generously  awarded  him  the 
copyright  into  the  bargain,  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  Essay  by  a  wide  circulation.  The  book  is 
one  of  real  practical  value,  usefnl  to  all,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  application  to  wade  through  the  various 
works  fix)m  which  'the  writer  has  derived  the 
pith  of  his  argument. 


Life  tcith  the   Zulus  of  Natal,  South  Africa. 

By   G.    H.    Masow.     (Travellers'    Library). 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
Thebe  is  much  matter  of  an  interesting  and 
novel  description  in  this  book,  which  is  a  plain 
and  imsophisticated  record  of  the  adventures  of 
two  brothers  in  their  search  after  independence 
in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa.  The  brothers  were 
Cambridge  students  who,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  took  a  surfeit  of  mathematics  and  algebra, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  diflPerential  calculus  and 
a  fellowship,  and  being  heartily  sick  of  the 
weariness  of  study,  resolved  to  throw  it  up  on  a 
sudden,  and  push  their  fortune  as  emigrants. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  and  remonstrance  of 
friends,  they  proceeded  to  realise  their  capital, 
and  invested  it  in  commodities  suited  to  the  life 
they  had  resolved  upon.  Having  expended 
three  hundred  pounds  on  the  necessary 
stores,  they  shipped  them  on  board  an 
Indiaman  that  was  going  to  touch  at 
Natal,  whither  they  were  proceeding.  By  ac- 
cident they  were  prevented  from  taking  their 
own  passage  in  the  same  vessel,  and  sailed  from 
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Liyerpool  in  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Hr.  Mason  has  not  published  the  name  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  tog^tiiier  with 
that  of  her  captain  and  owners  —  for  a  more 
infamous  swindle  was  never  practised  upon  emi- 
grants than  that  of  which  he  and  his  companicms 
were  the  subjects.  The  captain,  though  he  could 
ape  the  gentleman  when  ashore,  turned  out  to 
be  an  unmitigated  blackguard  at  sea — ferocious 
and  cruel  to  his  subordinates,  who  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  work  the  ship,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  passengers,  whom  he  compelled 
to  pay  for  services  for  which  they  had  already 
paid  in  passage-money,  and  whom,  once  beyond 
the  reach  of  appeal,  he  robbed  of  their  radons, 
without  scruple  or  apology.  He  was  unable  to 
maintain  discipline  on  board,  and,  indeed,  had 
no  notion  of  anything  of  the  land.  He  allowed 
the  riff-raff  emigrants  to  smoke  in  bed,  and  thrice 
through  his  negligence  the  ship  caught  &re,  nar- 
rowly escaping  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  pas- 
vengers.  Animal  courage  and  a  sort  of  rough 
skill  in  aeamanship  were  the  only  qualifications 
the  fellow  possessed  for  the  responsible  post  he 
held ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  good  fortune 
as  to  these  that  his  vessel  did  not  founder  before 
ahe  arrived  at  her  destination.  When  she  did 
arrive,  Mr.  Mason  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
Indiaman,  which  bore  his  property,  and  which 
had  arrived  a  few  days  bdBore,  wrecked  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  property  Bunk  in  the  sea.  He 
and  his  brother  landed  safely,  and  arrived  at 
Durban,  with  less  than  forty  pounds  in  their 
.pockets,  and  they  were  within  an  ace  of  losing 
this  by  the  chicanery  of  one  of  the  land-sharks 
who,  in  all  new  colonies,  «re  on  the  look- out 
to  prey  upon  strangers.  Before  emigrating 
they  had  bought  an  allotment  of  land  from 
the  scoundrel  Byrne,  and  by  his  advice  had 
confided  fifty  pounds  to  his  care  for  transmission 
to  the  colony :  the  money,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  they  never  saw  again,  nor 
were  they  ever  the  owners  of  a  foot  of  the  land, 
though  they  sacrificed  much  time  and  labour  in 
looking  after  it.  The  first  act  of  the  main  body 
of  their  fellow-passengers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a  gang  of  robbers  while 
on  board,  was  to  go  and  plunder  the  wreck  of 
the  Indiaman,  w;hich  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days.  Leaving  them  to  this  employment,  the 
brothers  Mason  set  out  for  Petermaritzburg, 
where  they  arrived  in  a  few  days.  Here  they 
sought  to  invest  their  small  stock  of  money  yet 
remaining,  in  land,  by  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  might  live.  After  a  long  and  dishearten- 
ing search  they  obtained  an  *'erf*  of  ground 
where  they  pitched  the  tent  they  carried  with 
them,  and  hiring  a  Zulu  servant,  began  tillage 
by  sowing  a  field  of  oats.  They  found  their 
tent  comfortable ;  but  as  the  wet  season  had  to 
be  provided  for,  they  commenced  building  a 
house ;  they  dug  stones  from  a  distant  quarry, 
with  which  they  raised  the  walls  a  few  feet, 
and  then  set  to  work  making  bricks  from  day 


dug  upon  ihe  «pot.  As  <!!ambridge  men,^ 
did  not  choose  to  be  seen  treading  tiie  day  inth 
naked  feet,  and  therefore  they  perfomed  tiiat 
part  of  the  work  in  the  night  time.  IHieii  tk 
walls  were  raised  they  had  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  remaining  capital  in  dooiB,  s^et, 
and  carpenters'  work,  though  they  thatched  the 
dwdling  with  their  own  hands  with  reeds  and 
fiags  cut  from  a  bog  swarming  with  venmnoos 
serpents.  By  the  time  the  house  was  h«ilt>  the 
whole  of  their  money  had  run  out,  their  lail 
shilling  being  expended  in  buying  three  poimds 
of  beef  and .  the  materials  of  a  plum-pud^  h 
a  Christmas  dinner.  Their  first  seiiooB  waat  d 
money  was  felt  in  the  necessity  there  was  for  i 
shilling  to  pay  the  postage  of  a  letter  home- 
a  difllculty  which  was  got  over  by  the  aid  of  the 
Zulu  servant  whom  they  had  hired  at  in 
shillings  a  month. 

Having  made  up  a  packet  of  letten,  I  tbimed  %  to 
our  sable  friend.  teUing  him  tiut  our  fiitber  md  motlNr 
lived  far  away,  and  that  an  Englishman  would  ourj  Ui 
the  letter  over  the  water  to  them,  if  we  garo  lum  i 
shilling  for  lus  trouble.  This  struck  the  dSte  u  to; 
good ;  but  on  lowing  him  the  empty  parse,  he  nv  it 
once  that  we  had  no  shilling  for  its  carriage,  and  mnn- 
fested  considerable  conoem.  Taking  the  letter,  heea- 
mhied  it  closely,  then  weighed  it  in  lus  hand,  repeated 
(es  he  thought)  the  direction,  having  heard  me  reid  % 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  with  a  wistfel  look  wd, 
" Upimarley ?'*  (where  is  the  money?)  a  qnesftmw 
were  unable  to  answer.  Having  succeeded  in  awakem^ 
his  sympathy,  we  told  him  to  take  a  sidde  when  then 
rose,  and  go  out  into  the  country  until  he  found  i  bed  rf 
thatch  gnaa,  whereupon  he  must  cut  a  shilling's  voi^ 
and  try  to  sell  it  in  the  town«  so  that  we  might  be  ibk 
to  post  the  letter  before  nightfall. 

While  the  Zulu  was  off  next  day  to  find  the 
shilling,  the  brothers  set  forth  to  seek  for  w«k 
for  themselves.  Both  partes  were  successfol' 
The  author  of  this  work  found  employment  at 
five  shillings  a  day  in  collecting  debts,  and  hit 
brother  earned  the  same  wages  at  hoeing  of  F 
tatoes.  In  the  evening  the  Caffire  came  trotting 
home,  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  trimni^- 
antly  placing  a  shilling  on  the  table  wid  a^ 
laugh,  threw  himself  along  the  groimd,  u» 
panted  for  breath.  The  brothers  saved  twenty 
pounds  in  the  course  of  three  months  by  sheer 
hard  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  had  i 
crop  of  oats,  another  of  maize,  and  mo&xs  f 
potatoes.  They  now  began  to  q)eculate  ii 
housebuilding,  and  succe^ied  so  well  «t  the 
trade  which  necessity  had  taught  ihem,  thatu 
a  short  time  they  had  houses  of  their  own  let  to 
good  tenants  at  a  rent  of  sixty  pounds  pff 
annum,  the  whole  cost  of  erecting  which  had 
been  under  fifty  pounds — ^a  qjeculation,^  the 
writer  observes,  far  better  than  gold  digifl?- 
They  next  took  a  contract  for  building  frc©  » 
Dutch  merchant,  and  cleared  a  round  sumtj 
sev^»l  transactions  with  him. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  above  resum^  of  theff 
career,  and  from  many  other  traits  which  niig^ 
be  added,  that  the  brothers  Mason,  in  spite  of 
their  college  antecedents,  were  the  veiy  xnen  to 
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make  their  way  in  a  new  colon j;  and  to  make  a 
new  colony  ttoiTing  and  respectable;  and  for 
tikis  reason  we  could  have  wished  they  had  re- 
mained at  Natal  to  fulfil  their  mission.  In  the 
midst  of  their  rising  prosperity,  however,  comes 
nn  imperative  summons  from  home,  requiring 
the  author  to  be  at  Cambridge  by  1^  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  to  complete  his  ediication,  and  to 
bring  his  broker  with  him. 

Ihe  natiml  £Me  of  the  Katal  colony  is  well 
mad  drikingly  described  in  this  little  work, 
which  contains  besides  a  retrospective  glance  at 
its  history.  The  manners  and  character  of  the 
natives,  the  Dutch  boors,  and  the  English 
Settlers,  are  ftdthfully  depicted ;  and  on  tiiese 
and  other  accounts  the  work  will  form  a  useful 
K^ide  to  emigrants.  We  have  but  little  space 
for  extract,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  account  of  a  Caffire  wedding, 
which  was  that  of  a  Fingoe  chief  marrying  his 
fourteenth  wife : — 

P^Mong  through  an  ondalating  iraot  of  eoontry,  well 
wooded,  we  reached  the  craal — a  Urge  drcalar  enclosure 
formed  of  brushwood,  and  encircled  by  a  score  or  two  of 
thatched  huts.  Within  this  enclosure  sat  two  rows  of 
matrons  with  arms  full  of  children,  and  within  them 
agahi  stooda  dense  body  of  armed  warrion,  ranged  round 
the  oraal  to  as  to  leave  a  tolerably-siaed  apace  unoccupied 
in  the  centre :  the  bridegroom  (who,  by  the  by,  was  a 
^prey-beaded,  toothless  old  man  of  seventy)  occupying  a 
Tfuaed  seat  in  tbe  inner  ring  directly  opposite  the  en- 
iranoe ;  whHe  the  astonished  cattle,  ezpeUed  from  thdr 
cnal,  grazed  cautiously  around  and  alxmt  tiie  huts,  ever 
•nd  anon  naing  their  heads  and  uttering  a  plaintive  low. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near  the  Umdodie 
(hasband),  when  a  low,  shrill  chant  came  floating  on  the 
breese  from  the  bottom  of  a  lovely  vale  hard  by ;  where 
I  dtacovered  « long  train  of  damseb,  slowly  wending  their 
Mmf  amongst  bright  green  patches  of  Indian  com  and 
maant  of  flowering  shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus  and 
the  huge  flowering  aloe.  As  the  prooesnon  neared  the 
hota^  my  quickeiMd  their  pace  ana  raised  their  vdoes  to 
the  highest  pitch,  till  thev  arrived  at  the  said  cattle  craal, 
where  tb^  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

A  messenger  from  the  Umdodie  then  bade  them  enter 
the  craal,  an  order  that  they  instantly  obeved,  by  twos ; 
tbe  youngest  leading  the  way,  closely  followed  by  the 
rest^  and  terminated  by  a  knot  of  marriageable  young 
ladies  (entombies),  clustering  thick  about  the  bride~a 
fut,  good-natured  girl,  wrapped  round  and  round  with 
bla^  glazed  csJico,  and  decked  from  head  to  foot  with 
flowera,  beads,  and  feathers.  Once  within  the  craal,  the 
ladies  formed  two  Unes,  with  the  bride  in  the  centre,  and 
fltmck  up  a  lively  air;  whereupon  the  whole  body  of 
armed  CafiVes  rubbed  from  all  parts  of  tbe  craal,  beating 
thesr  shields  and  uttering  demon  yells  as  they  charged 
beadlottg  at  tbe  smiling  girls,  who  joined  with  them  in 
cutting  capers  and  singing  lustily,  UU  the  whole  craal 
was  one  confused  mass  of  dancers,  roaring  out  hoarse 
war-aongs  and  shriU  love-ditties. 

After  an  hour  dancing  ceased,  and  joila  (Cafire  beer) 
'waa  served  round,  while  the  lovelv  bride  stood  in  the 
snidrt  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by  all  and  staring  in 
torn  at  all,  until  she  brought  her  eyes  to  bear  on  her 
admiring  lord;  then,  advancing  losurely,  she  danced 
Isefbre  him,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  by-standers,  singing  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  and  brandishing  a  huge  carving- 
Imife,  with  which  she  scraped  big  dr<^  of  perspiration 
from  her  heated  brow,  produced  by  the  unusually  violent 
exertsae  she  was  performing. 

The  ceremony  concludes  by  the  slaughter  of  a 


milk-whrte  ox,  who  stands  an  unconscious  spee** 
tator  of  these  preliminaries,  and  devouring  him 
for  supper— after  which  the  parties  are  man  and 
wife. 

Mr.  Mason  promises  us  some  further  pa]> 
ticulars  of  the  Zulus,  Natal,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  in  general,  in  a  future  work,  shortiy  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  **  Zuluknd,  Farewdl !" 


The  Omnipresence <f  the  DeUy,  and  eHker  Poem; 
Twenty '  eighth  Mition:  and,  The  Sane- 
tuary,  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  English 
Fr^tger  -  Book,  By  BoBBmT  Moktqojueet^ 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
The  first  of  these  Tolumes  is  a  neatly  got-up 
pocket  edition  of  a  woric  whidi  one  dass  of  the 
publichas  received  withunvaryingfaTeorfon^Te 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  another  chi» 
has  rejected  with  marked  distaste,  not  to  say 
loathii^.  We  must  confess  to  sympathising 
with  the  latter  class.  We  read  the  ''Ornni'- 
presence"  when  it  first  came  out,  and  perplexed 
ourselves  in  vain  to  disoover  tiie  merits  that 
made  it  populas: ;  we  read  it  again  last  night, 
and  found  it,  after  twenty  years'  cobbling  and 
furbishing,  an  undeniaUe  ohaes  of  sanctimonious 
Mppery  and  fustian.  To  us  no  further  proof 
could  be  wanting  of  the  utter  barrenness  of  (Mont) 
Qomery's  mind  to  any  good  purpose  than  the 
persistency  with  which  he  sedcs  to  bolster  up 
the  reputation  of  this  successful  imposture.  We 
have  here  a  defence  of  the  Omnipresence  againat 
Macaulay's  criticism,  and  a  couj^e  of  pedantie 
prefaces  flavoured  with  scraps  c^  Gredi,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  but  utterly  wanting  in  logic  and 
common  sense,  and  illustrative  of  nothing  but 
the  infinite  conceit  of  their  author.  Of  the 
**  other  poems"  which  make  up  a  half  of  the 
volume,  all  that  can  Mrly  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  they  stop  short  of  silliness  on  the  side  of 
dull  proprietv,  and  lie,  fiat  as  ditch-water,  all 
on  the  same  aeed  level  of  mediocrity.  Of  '^  The 
Sanctuary,"  or  "  Companion  to  theP3rayer-Book,*' 
we  cannot  give  a  much  better  account  Un- 
poetic  dullness  is  its  chief  characteristic,  re- 
lieved occasionally  by  convulsive  attempts  at 
sublimity,  or  the  use  of  mountebank,  derry- 
down  metres  like  the  following : — 

False  and  fiiitbless,  AOse  and  faithless 
Though  we  proYe  in  life's  vain  soene^ 

True  and  scathless,  true  and  scathksa 
All  thy  promises  have  been : 

Though  our  faith  has  often  fidtered. 

Love  divine  has  never  altered ! 

Source  of  blesdne.  Source  of  blessings 

Vital  Boot  of  heavenward  joy ! 
While  caressing,  whHe  caressing 

Pleasures  fir^  from  base  alloy, 
Let  us,  wing'd  on  plumes  of  love, 
Hover  round  our  homes  above.    Ac,  &o. 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  the   reverend 
Bobert   inscribea  to    the  memory  of  Oeoige 
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Herbert,  whose  ghost  we  presume  rnnst  feel 
marvellously  gratified  by  the  compliment  On 
the  Service  for  King  Charles  the  Martyr  we 
have — ^in  the  face  of  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment that  Charles  as  a  man-slayer,  a  liar  on 
principle  and  a  vile  traitor,  doubly  deserved  his 
late — thefoUowing  impious  piece  of  rigmarole: — 

Oh,  burning  plague-spot  on  the  brow  of  tioM^ 
The  withering  cnne  of  regicidal  crime ! — 
Mock*d  and  betray'd  by  treason  bands 
And  n)a88acr*d  by  Cain>like  hands, 
On  this  day  8oar*d  to  endless  fame. 
Ascending  in  Emannel's  name. 
True  to  his  creed  above  man's  impious  charter, 
Charles  the  revered— the  Chorch's  royal  martyr ! 

Concerning  Charles  himself,  this  complimentary 
versifier  says  further : — 

His  failings  rose  iVom  junctures  bad. 
Which  might  have  turned  an  angel  mad : 

So  of  course  the  "junctures"  were  to  blame,  and 
not  the  scoundrel  king,  whom  the  poet  packs  off 
to  Heaven,  dooming  all  those  *'  who  signed  his 
warrant  with  an  impious  glee" ! !  as  so  many 
"  Satanic  blinded  souls,"  to  tiie  other  place,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  though  that  is  not  specifically 
stated. 

We  have  a  notion  that  this  "  Sanctuary"  is 
got  up  in  a  hurry  as  a  money  speculation — that 
it  is  intended  to  be  palmed  off  upon  church-goers 
as  an  indispensable  pendant  to  the  prayer-book, 
and,  by  a  large  sale,  to  bring  grist  to  the  reve- 
rend's mill.  The  book  is  printed  in  a  condensed 
form— of  prayer-book  size,  with  red  edges,  and 
an  ecclesiastical-looking  cover  of  pastor^  sheep 
leather.  We  should  have  no  objection  to  that  if 
the' thing  were  worth  having,  but  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  not 
of  any  value,  and  that  they  had  better  keep  their 
money. 

Protect  and  Counter  Statement  against  the  Re- 
port from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  National 
Gallery,  London :  J.  R.  Smith.  1855. 
If  any  man  wants  to  learn  the  miserably  corrupt 
and  inefficient  constitution  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
he  cannot  sooner  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  years,  than  by  the  perusal  of 
this  astounding  revelation.  Instead  of  being  an 
institution  for  the  culture  of  art,  it  is  little  else 
than  one  for  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
public  property,  and  the  squandering  of  public 
money.  A  more  complete  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  utter  disqualification  of  any  body 
for  the  duties  they  imdertook  to  perform  was 
never  made  public  than  is  furnished  by  this 
Protest.  The  delinquents  at  whose  instigation 
and  direction  the  best  of  the  national  pictures 
have  been  skinned,  scrubbed,  aquafortised,  and 
pumice-stoned  to  death,  are  here  criminated  by 
their  own  evidence ;  which  goes  to  show  two 
things  <shiefly — first,  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  methods  the  old  masters  pursued  in  painting 
their   pictures — ^and    secondly,    that   in   their 


capacity  as  conservators  of  the  national  treasorei 
of  art,  they  look  after  nothing  but  their  own 
salaries,  and  care  not  a  straw  what  becomes  of 
the  pictures  in  their  custody.  The  most 
abommable  recklessness  marks  all  their  proceed- 
ings,  equalled  only  by  the  scandalous  jobbety 
by  which  among  themselves  they  shuttlecock  the 
gains  of  office  from  one  to  another.  Well  may 
honest  men  protest  against  the  &rcical  Bepoit 
of  the  Committee,  wluch  was  an  outrage  npon 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 


The  Poeme  of  William  Shakepeare.  Edited  by 
BobebtBell.  London:  Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
The  Life  of  Shakspeare  prefixed  to  this  anno- 
tated edition  of  his  poems,  contains  all  the  in- 
formation, in  any  degree  satisfactory,  now  pro- 
curable. The  biography  of  the  world's  greatest 
poet,  as  we  are  all  aware,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
written,  presents  but  a  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed history  of  his  life.  Of  his  youth,  his 
manhood,  his  premature  decease,  we  can  obtain 
but  a  partial  and  transitory  glimpse,  and  we 
puzzle  ourselves  with  vain  conjectures  to  fill 
up  the  outline  of  his  career.  After  all,  it  would 
avail  us  little  to  know  how  the  creator  of 
Hamlet  and  Lear  lived  and  moved  among  his 
fellow-men ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  had  rather 
the  many-sided  man  should  rc^nain  to  us  tiie 
mystery  he  is,  than  be  Boswellised  after  the 
fashion  which  is  now  current.  Mr.  Bell  re- 
counts in  brief  space  all  that  is  positively  known 
of  William  Shakn)eare,  of  his  ancestors,  and  of 
his  descendants,  down  to  the  extinction  of  his 
family ;  more  it  is  now  vain  to  ask  for,  and  for 
thus  much  we  are  thankful.  The  annotatioDB 
and  critical  notices  of  the  several  poems  are 
marked  by  the  usual  learning  and  acumen  wbidi 
have  distinguished  the  preceding  volumes  c^ 
this  valuable  series. 


A  Popular  MUitarff  and  Naval  Dieticnary  ^ 
War  Implements  and  War  Terms,  By  A 
Pipes.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
1855. 
Thekb  never  was  a  time  when  a  work  of  this 
kind  could  have  appeared  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success.  The  public,  who  are  anxioosly 
watching  the  proceedings  both  of  our  armies 
and  navies  abroad,  are  constantly  puzzled  with 
military  and  naval  terms,  which  convey  no  idea 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  prevent  the  right  under- 
standing of  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  ar- 
riving dmost  daily.  In  this  little  work,  obtain- 
able for  a  tricing  sum,  will  be  found  everr  tech- 
nical term  used  in  describing  the  munitions  or 
the  conduct  of  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  sad 
all  intelligibly  explained.  Much  valuable  in- 
formation is  added  with  regard  to  all  the  reosnt 
inventions  and  appliances  for  battle,  the  writer 
having  executed  his  task  with  remarkable 
pleteness.  — 
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Tki  JOerd's  CofUich,  and  other  Poms.  By 
BoBBRi  Elstchkb.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford.  1855. 
Ws  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  compliment,  if  we 
could,  to  a  writer  who  numbers  the  author  of 
'^Festus''  among  his  Mends;  but  unhappily 
we  have  searched  these  pages  in  vain  for  a  few 
stanzas  that  might  justify  our  so  doing.  Mr. 
Fletcher  would  have  done  better  to  have  sup- 
pressed this  volume,  which  cannot  possibly  bring 
him  any  credit  Sounding  verbiage  and  the 
plenteous  use  of  capital  letters  will  not  make 
poetry.  What  can  we  say  to  such  flights  as  the 
following  ? 

Te  Statxsmbv  !   vTaste  no  Life-blood, 

No  traasares  on  poor  plani, 
Whidi  only  can  repay  U» 

In  shame  and  in  Dire  tears ! 
But  cast  your  eyes  round  Eu&opb  ! 

Havb  Nations  fob  yottb  Vans  ! 
There's  God-like  Inspiration 

In  All  Wbong'd  obb's  FiBB-tears ! 

Set  not  your  Men  vain  Task-work  ! 

What  Man  can  do  ;  They'll  do  ! 
But  let  our  Coctntet's  Cottncils 

Look  beyond  Fleet-Manning — 
Or  your  Squadron^espatching — 

And  take  a  Holier  view — 
Abiding--Finnaniental — 

The  FunrBB  Wbal  scanning. 

— What  ?  but  that  the  author  has  mistaken  his 
vocation  and  should  abandon  yerse-making  and 
set  to  work  at  once  to  discover  his  true  mission. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Th0  HUtory  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  JSlheood 
(Manchester :  J.  Harrison  and  Son.    London : 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash)  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  which 
is  very  deservedly  a  favourite  in  the  religious 
world,  and  especially  among  "Friends."    EU- 
wood  was  a  convert  to  Qoakerdom  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  such  conversion 
bat  cufiEs,  and  hard  usage,  and  persecution  at  all 
hands.    He  had  a  good  spice  of  obstinacy  in  his 
composition,  and  could  not  find  it  in  his  con- 
science to  keep  the  fifth  commandment  because 
it  went  against  his  new  creed.     He  narrates  the 
adventures  of  his  life  in  a  style  of  quaint  sim- 
plicity, and  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
society  of  his  day  which  is  worth  studying  even 
now.     In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  fell 
in  with  Milton,  then  old  and  blind ;  fuid  it  was 
£11  wood  who  first  proposed  to  Milton  the  subject 
of  Paradise  Begained. — Fint  Steps  towards  an 
Universdl  System  of  Decimal  Coinage  (London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  is  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  outUnes  of  an  ingenious  system  of  decimal 
coinage,   which,  it  certainly  appears,  might  be 
found  to  work  advantageously  if  once  estab* 
liahed,    and    facilitate  our   foreign    trade    by 
making    the    home    coinage    current    abroad. 
Englcmd'^s  Wane  and  England's  Bane  (London: 
W'.  and  F.  G.  Cash)  is  just  a  leaf  or  two  of  the 


catalogue  of  abuses,  spiritual,  political,  and  social, 
which  mark  the  present  state  of  this  co^try. 
Any  man  disposed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
grumbling,  and  who  had  read  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  twelvemonth,  might  enumerate  ten 
times  as  many  from  memory  alone.  The  author 
may  call  them  the  bane  of  England  if  he  likes, 
but  the  worst  bane  is  the  apathy  of  Englishmen, 
and  their  almost  total  indifference,  in  this  grub- 
bing age,  to  anything  but  money-bags.  —  To 
Lovey  and  to  he  Loved  (London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1855)  is  a  reprint  of  an  American 
Eomance  that  teUs  a  domestic  story  of  no  un-* 
common  interest,  in  a  plain  way.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  capital  wood- 
engravings,  which,  fix)m  their  occasional  in- 
dependence of  the  text,  g^ve  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  not  originally  intended  for  the 
woT\i,—The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein,  By  G.  P.  R. 
James  (London:  Hodgson),  is  a  romance  al- 
ready well  known  to  a  multitude  of  readers,  who 
will  be  glad  to  meet  with  it  again  in  tiie  "Parlour 
Library.'*  The  story  is  an  exciting  one,  and  like 
all  the  works  of  Mr.  James,  will  repay  a  second 
perusal. — The  Army  of  the  Future,  at  onee  Military 
and  Industrial.  By  G.  D.  Snow  (London:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.).  Mr.  Snow  would  have  our 
troops  undergo  a  course  of  industrial  education 
at  home  as  a  preparation  for  service  abroad  and 
in  the  field,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
themselTCs  in  seasons  of  emergency,  and  not  be 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
officers.  Nobody  will  object  to  such  a  plan — ^but 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  Mr.  Snow  does  not  enlighten  us  much. 
— Strictures  on  "  Prayer  and  the  War " 
(London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash)  is  a  pamphlet, 
or  rather  a  religious  tract,  by  a  member  of  the 
peace  party,  showing  the  inconsistency  of  be- 
seeching the  author  of  peace  to  prosper  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  offensive  war. — Notes  on  Nurses 
(London :  Bailliere)  is  a  call  upon  the  ladies  of 
England  to  address  themselyes  to  the  task  of 
nursing  the  sick  poor,  in  our  hospitals  and  else- 
where, and  tiiius,  accepting  a  recognised  vocation, 
to  commence  a  life  of  usefulness. — A  Letter  on 
the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  (Partridge  and  Oakey) 
points  out  some  unwise  anomalies  in  the  present 
system  of  management,  as  to  admission,  &c., 
and  proposes  methods  of  reform. — The  lUus- 
trated  London  Magazine  for  June,  is  an  extra 
number  with  an  extra  allowance  of  literary 
matter  and  of  engravings.  Among  the  ar** 
tides  is  a  capital  one  on  angling,  with  an 
account  of  a  couple  of  days'  sport  of  no  ordinary 
kind — and  a  short  chapt^  on  our  coast  defences, 
seasonable  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Sunday 
at  JBbme,  (Part  XIII.)  continues  the  Story  of  a 
Pocket  Bible,  and  contains  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  a  religious  stamp,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  excellent  illustrations. — A 
Long  Look  Ahead  (London :  Ward  and  Lock)  is 
a  reprint  of  an  American  I^ovel,  delineating 
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rural  and  domestic  lifb  in  the  States.  The  story 
is  simple,  natural,  and  wdll  told,  and  if  it  be 
wanting  in  hunumr  and  in  atriJdng  incident, 
iueh  wants  are  compensated  by  a  sprightly  go- 
ahead  style  and  a  plenteous  variety  of  detaUs. — 
Administrative  Meform:  hy  a  Subordinate  in 
ths  Civil  Serviee  (Smith,  !^der,  and  Co.)  is  a 
pamphlet  adrocating  the  better  payment  of 
subordinates — ^payment  for  extra  work,  &c,,  on 
such  a  scale  as  should  ensure  them  an  income 
of  300/.  a  year  for  slz  hours'  daily  work  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  A  modest  proposal  truly ! 
Half  that  sum  is  twice  as  much  as  the  generality 
<>f  government  clerks  are  worth  at  that  age. 
Their  entire  study  is  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible;  and  were  they  to  be  paid  for  extra 
noun,  they  would  never  work  hut  in 
extra  hours.  Another  proposition  of  the 
writer  we  like  much  better.  By  all  means 
let  the  responsibility  be  concentred,  and  let 
those  upon  whose  shoulders  it  ijests  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  servants  and 
paying  them  according  to  capacities  for  business. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  business  of  the 


country  will  be  done — ^not  shirked  and  left  un- 
done by  a  rabble  of  scamps  whose  nusdonituto 
spend  the  public  money  without  earning  it.— 
Fram'i  Jifagmnne  for  June  eosunenoea  with  an 
able  article  on  Administrative  Beform.  Tbe 
tale  of  "  Hinchbrook''  proceeds  with  incratKd 
interest  and  the  introduction  of  yet  new  cha- 
racters, A  Paper  on  the  PosaibiHtieB  of  aa 
Americo-Eussian  Alliance  sounds  aaote  of  warn- 
ing with  regard  to  what  we  trust  bthe  f&m^ei 
of  all  possible  contingencies.  Among  the  re- 
maining subjects  are  a  kindly  notice  of  the  lata 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  a  smart  (ieoe  of 
writing  on  the  late  Political  Crisis. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

Phrenology  appHsd  to  PcMtHng  and  Sedfim.  Bj 
George  Combe.  London :  Simpkin,  Ifarahall,  tnd  Go. 
Edinburgh:  Machlachlan  and  Stewart.    1856. 

BedMe  LetUrt  on  Hydropathy,    By  W.  A. . 
M.D.    London:  Simpkin and  MarohftlK 
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Xfnited  Kingdom  Temperance  and  (General  Fro- 
Tident  lBatitation._Extract8  (irom  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  to  the  Fourteenth  General  Meeting  of  Mem* 
here: — 

*'  Tour  Direotora  hare  had  (he  satisfaction,  at  almost 
erery  annual  meeting,  of  being  able  to  report  a  con- 
tinuous increase  of  prosperity.  It  was  hardly,  howeyer, 
to  be  expected,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
be  able  to  report  more  than  an  amount  of  business  keep- 
ing psce  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

**  But  few  Life  Assurance  Offices  haye  recently  been 
able  to  boast  of  baring  received  no  check  to  their  on- 
ward progress;  and  many  hare  alluded  to  the  doubled 
income  tax,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  &c.,  as  reasons 
for  the  fa]1ing*off  in  the  number  of  their  assurances.  It 
masr,  therefore,  be  a  source  of  great  satisfiaction  to 
)eam,  that  while  this  institution  has  been  subject  to 
these  difSculties  in  common  with  all  similar  associations, 
the  business  of  1854  has  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

^  We  have  now  been  established  above  fourteen  years. 
The  average  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  first 
seven  years  was  375  per  year;  and  the  amount  assured. 
In  round  numbers,  37,0001  per  year.  In  1851,  731  poli- 
cies were  issued,  assuring  130,0001  In  185S,  1,177 
policies  were  granted,  covering  risks  to  the  amoant  of 
186.0001  In  1853,  the  number  of  policies  issued  was 
1315,  assuring  198,000/^;  and  in  1854,  1336  polices 
were  completed,  assuring  no  less  than  227,000i.  These 
figures  apply  exclusively  to  the  Temperance  and  Ge- 
neral Sections  ;  but  in  1868,  the  Working  Man's 
Section  was  opened ;  88  policies  were  granted 
in  this  section  for  various  sums,  amounting  to 
1,677/.  189.  8d.  During  the  past  year  324  policies  have 
been  granted  in  the  Working  Man's  Section,  covering 
assurances  to  the  amount  of  5,8351,  making  a  total  of 
1,649  polidea,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
il33,0002w  Contrasting  these  figures  with  those  of  1847, 
when  but  273  Dolicies  were  issued,  assuring  but  40,000/., 
it  must  be  acknowleilged,  that  our  progress  has  been 
very  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  at  that  time 
Qoold  have  anticipated. 


•'The  annual  premiums  on  the  assurances  of  the  prt 
year  in  the  Temperance  and  General  SectiooB  iboe, 
amount  to  7,840/.  Os.  7d.,  making  a  total  revme,siBig 
from  premiums,  interest  on  invested  capital,  At, « 
38.878/.  19s.  2d.,  being  5,235/1 8s.  4d.  in  advance  of  t^ 
of  1853. 

"The  accumulated  capital,  being  the  entire  t^P"^ 
of  the  members,  on  the  20th  November,  18H  *" 
114,614/  16s.,  showing  an  increase  beyoadtbaiofltt*. 
of  22,957/  <fs.  lOd.  |  and  although  so  large  an  aiwifli 
of  busine*  was  transacted  in  1854,  it  was  conducted  it 
an  expense  of  400/.  less  than  that  of  1853. 

"Tour  Directors,  however,  have  to  speak  of  ^••^ 
well  as  of  receipts.  1854  was  distinguished  ^  » 
fatal  scourge,  the  cholera,  aqd  several  members,  wmM 
been  assured  but  a  few  months,  were  among  ittiicuajj 
notwithsunding,  the  number  of  claims,  arising  ftomw 
decease  of  members,  exceeded  that  of  1858  ^  *? 
eight,  and  the  amount  by  no  more  than  246/.,— «!»•"■■• 
her  of  claims  beins  60,  and  the  amount  8,8172. 9t.  61 

"  Thus  far  the  Report  applies  exclusively  to  tlie  fe« 
ending  the  20th  November,  1854,  since  which  we  »'• 
complet«*d  exactly  another  half  year,  andyottrl^?? 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  the  bushie«s  «  «» 
period  has  been  very  far  in  excess  of  even  that  rf  JJ 
part  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  To  this  day  w  » 
than  905  policies,  in  the  Temperance  and  General  Sec* 
tions,  have  been  completed,  covering  assurances  to  tH 
amount  of  136,755/.,  and  producing  annual  preoHr«tt 
the  amount  of  4,819/.  6s.  7d.  In  the  Working  MiJ" 
Section,  452  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  6.l9w-: 
making  a  total  of  1,357  policie8»  lund  of  142,979''' 
assurances  within  the  six  months.  The  P"*****^^** 
of  the  Association  may  be  set  down  at  ^^.OflOt  pj 
annum,  and  its  accumulated  capital  at  upwartt  » 
121,000/. 

••  The  Actuary  is  now  engaged  in  vahring  *«  •^ 
and  liabilities,  with  a  view  to  the  divisioa  <»  FJ*^ 
which  will  be  declare^  as  soon  as  possible  after  m  <^ 
of  the  present  financial  year. 

**  RoBGRT  Warker,  Ckaxm»»    , 
-  W.  B.  Bakei^  Ifesiiaa/ /»«*^- 
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Kedioal*  Legal,  and  General  Mutual  Life  Anrar- 
aaee  Sooiety. — ^At  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  members  and  shareholders  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  18th  May,  1855,  at  the  Officesof  the  Society, 
1S6,  Snrand,  Dr.  Barlovr  in  the  chair,  the  Actuary  and 
Secretary  read  a  Report  to  the  following  effect: — 

**  In  presenting  to  the  members  and  shareholders  of 
the  Medical,  Legal,  and  General  Matoal  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  report,  the  Di- 
rectors conceire  it  will  scarcely  be  necesstu^  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  adverse  influences  which,  during 
the  past  year,  have  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
as  well  as  kindred  institutions. 

**  The  business  of  this  Society,  howeyer,  has  not  suf- 
fered to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  causes;  for,  during  the  year  ending  March 
39tfa,  the  proposals  made  to  the  board  huTe  amounted  to 
S63,  coverinff  a  sum  of  96,320^  Of  these  proposals, 
seventy-five  have  not  been  completed,  and  the  number 
of  new  policies  issued  during  the  year  has  been  188, 
whereby  an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  sum  assured  of 
64,443/L,  and  to  the  revenue  from  premiums  of  2,41  St 

**  The  fourth  annual  bonus  has  been  completed  by 
jour  Actuary,  and  it  exhibits  a  progiessive  increase  on 
fomier  divisions  of  profit.  This  fact  will  be  best  in- 
dicated by  the  foUowing  tabular  statement  of  the  amouut 
allocated  each  year;  thus,  in 

1851  the  Reversionary  Bonos  waa  ...    1,2202L 

1852  „  „  ...  -l,419il 

1853  „  „  ...     l,440i: 

1854  „  „  ...     1,679/: 

"'The  abore  results  are  undoubtedly  small,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  premiums  charged  by 
this  Society  are  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  of  the 
maiority  of  ofllces,  especially  for  young  lives,  and  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits  at  shortly  intervening 
periods,  while^  it  gives  to  the  assured  a  more  equitable 
valoation  of  their  interests,  necessarily  produces  a  pro- 
poruonably  diminished  amount  It  should  furthermore 
be  remembered,  that  the  large  proportion  of  12-15ths 
of  the  sum  fairly  divisible  among  the  assured  is  reserved 
as  m  guarantee  fund,  and  that  l-15th  is  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  temporary  capital  which  is 
now  in  ooorse  of  redemption. 

**  The  number  of  claims  from  death,  during  the  past 
Tear,  has  been  nine,  and  the  sum  paid  in  respect  thereof, 
indnding  bonus,  has  been  4,734il 

**  Hitherto  your  Directors  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  would  be 
beet  advanced  by  the  cultivation  of  a  moderate  business 
At  s  small  outlay;  and  they  feel  there  exists  a  well- 
^Toonded  cause  of  congratulation  in  tbe  fact  that  an 
income  of  13,0002.  a  year  has  been  obtained  from  an 
smnoal  expenditure  of  2,800i!.;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  exists  so  wide-spread  a 
competition  among  Life  Offices,  that  an  extension  of  the 
Society's  agencies  has  become  imperativelv  necessary, 
l^ith  a  view  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result,  they  have 
recently  appointed  an  inspector  of  agents,  and  are  now 
considering  the  propriety  of  vigorously  pushing  business 
ia  the  provinces.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  outlay, 
under  this  head,  will,  at  the  next  meeting,  be  exhibited; 
bat  the  Directors  feel  that  the  expenses  of  management 
will  still  bear  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of  Institutions  of  like  character  and  standing. 

**  The  Directors  feel  that  they  cannot  close  this  Report 
-viritboat  adverting  to  the  cordial  co-operation  they  have 
received  during  the  past  year  from  their  medical 
l>rethren,  both  in  Ix>ndon  and  the  provinces;  and  they 
entertain  the  hope  that  this  Society  will  continue  to 
secure  the  support  of  a  class  of  agents,  at  once  so  nu- 
merous and  inflnentiaL** 


June,  Mr.  Oliver  Farrer  presiding,  to  declare  the  bonua 
on  the  business  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  William  Sb  Downes,  the  Aetnaiy,  read  the  adver* 
tisement  convening  the  meeting,  and  the  following 


**  The  Directors  hare  much  pleasure  hi  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  assmed  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating the  result  of  the  founh  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  of  declaring  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  profits  accrued  during  the  septennial  period 
ending  on  December  81,  1854.  Up  to  December  31, 
1854,  15,407  policies  had  been  issued  by  the  Society;  of 
these  7374  remained  in  force  at  that  date,  and  of  this 
number  7,088  are^  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  profits  to  be  divided.  A  valua- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Society's  liability  under  each 
policy  in  force  on  the  3lst  December  last,  the  seyeral 
computations  having  been  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
on  preyious  occasions  of  division.  A  careful  valuation 
of  the  assets  of  the  Society  has  also  been  made,  and  the 
result  of  such  valuation  is  as  follows: — 

**  ▲sauRAV CB  ruHD. 

Value  of  assets  on  31st  December, 

1854 £3,878.713  19    5 

Value  of  liabilities  on  same  date 3,085,566  10    1 


Leaying  as  the  surplus  to  be  divided..    £793,147    9    4 


Of  this  surplus,  under  the  terms  of 
the  deed  of  settlement,  the  proprie- 
.tors  are  entitled  to  one-fifth £158,629 

And  the  assured  to  the  remainingfour- 

fifths    634,517  19 

PROPBIBTOBS'  GUABARTfiX  FUIID. 

The  amount  of  d^is  fund  on  3Ut  De- 
cember last  was £457,229    6 

The  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  pre- 
sent surplus    158,629    9 


9  10 


10 


Xaw  Life  Aaanrance  Oompany.— A  special  meeting 
of  the  share  and  policy-holders  of  this  Company  was 
l>eld  at  the  offices,  in  Fleet-street,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of 


Makes  the  total  guarantee  fund  on 
31st  December,  1854 £615,858  16    4 

The  interest  accruing  from  this  sura  of  615,8581 16s.  4d. 
as  at  present  invested,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  paj 
to  the  proprietors  an  annual  dividend  of  22. 10s.  per 
share,  clear  of  income-tax  ;  being  an  increase  of  divi- 
dend of  148.  per  share,  the  entire  dividend  being  after 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  paid 
up  on  each  share.  The  sum  of  634,6 17iL  19s.  6d.,  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  assured,  has  been  allotted  among 
them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  a 
reserve  being  made  for  those  policies  which  are  not 
yet  entitled  to  participate,  by  reason  of  their  not  beuig 
of  three  full  years'  stonding.  The  share  fallmg  to 
each  policy  has,  in  accordance  with  the  proyisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  been  converted  into  equivalent  rever- 
sionary bonuses,  payable  with  the  sum  originally  assured^ 
as  claims  arise.  The  reversionary  bonuses  now  to  be 
added  amount  in  the  whole  to  943,5971  An  indmatioA 
will  be  forthwith  made  of  the  amount  of  bonus  added  to 
each  indiyidual  policy.  The  following  statement  wiA 
show  the  total  amount  of  bonus  to  December  31, 1854, 
added  to  policies  of  1,000/.  each,  which  haye  been  ia 
force  fVom  the  eommeaoement  of  the  Society : — 
Ageattntry.      Total  bonus.  Ageatentiy.     Total  iHimif. 

20      •..       £559  ...         40       ...       £762 

25      ...      £689  ...         45       ...      £879 

80      ...       £629  ...         50      ...   £1,060 

85      ...       £685  .;.  59       *..  £1,314 

The  Directors  beg  to  intimate  that  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  surrenders  of  the  reyersionary  bonuses  added  to 
the  several  policies  on  former  divisions,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  Upon^  such  surrender,  either  a  cash 
payment,  or  a  reduction  hi  the  future  annual  pre- 
miums payable  under  the  policy  will  be  granted  at  the 
option  of  the  assured.    On  the  3rd  July,  1854,  the  royal 
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assent  was  given  to  an  act  whereby  the  powers  of 
tlie  Directors  as  to  the  inyestment  of  the  funds  of  the 
Societj  were  extended,  and  the  Directors  anticipate  that, 
bj  the  caotions  and  prudent  nse  of  snch  extended 
powers,  considerable  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  So- 
ciety, bjr  reason  of  the  more  profiuble  inrestment  of  its 
fands.  Power  is  given  to  the  Directors  by  the  act 
to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  policies  of  the 
Society,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  the  assured  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  during  the 
short  time  the  system  has  yet  been  in  operation,  the 
Directors  anticipate  that  such  loans  will  materially  con- 
duce to  the  convenience  of  the  assured,  whilst  they 
afford  an  eligible  mode  of  investment  for  a  portion  of 
the  Society's  funds.  Up  to  Slst  December  last,  the 
society  had  been  thirty-one  and  a-half  years  in  exis- 
tence, and  during  this  period  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Its  accumulated  funds  exceed  4,300,000iL — its 
annual  income  exceeds  450,000/.  Four  divisions  of 
profits  Lave  been  made  ;  the  first  in  respect  of  ten 
and  a-half  years,  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  in  re- 
spect of  a  'period  of  seven  years.  At  these  four  di- 
visions the  amount  of  profit  divided  has  been  2,349,233/., 
fonr-fifths  of  which  amount  (1*879,286/)  has  been 
allotted  among  the  several  policies  in  the  form  of  eqni- 
Talent  reversionary  bonuses,  amounting  to  2,872,682/. 
A  sum  exceeding  3,250,0001  has  been  paid  in  claims 
upon  death,  including  upwards  of  500,000/.  in  respect 
of  bonus.  In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Directors 
cannot  but  express  their  hope  that  the  proprietors  and 
assured  will  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  their 
best  efforts  to  uphold  and  increase  the  business  of  this 
Society;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Durectors  con- 
sider that  they  may  well  congratulate  all  parties  on  the 
•atisfiMitory  sute  of  the  Society's  affairs,  and  on  the 
high  position  which  it  deservedly  holds  amongst  offices 
for  life  assurance." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


National  FroTlnoial  Fire  Insuranoe  Ctompaay.— 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Report  presented  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  above  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  May  24th,  1855: — 


'*The  Directors  have  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  proprietors,  and  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  the 
result  g[  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  another 
Year — a  year  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Fire  Insurance. 

"  The  proprietors  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  many 
extensive  fires  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  fnghtfol  lots  and  sacrifice  of  property,  and 
in  some  cases  the  total  ruin  of  indrriduals  and  families 
occasioned  thereby.  It  is  believed  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  several  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year  during  the  past  half- 
century.  It  however  affords  your  Directors  the  utmost 
gleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  although  this  Company 
as,  in  common  with  others,  experienced  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  losses,  the  result  of  this  year's  transactions 
U  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

**  It  is  probat^e  that  an  unnecessary  alarm  may  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  proprietors  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  as  to  the  effect  occasioned  by  this  un- 
usual disturbance  of  the  average  amount  of  losses,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  very  object  in  seuing 
aside  a  portion  of  each  year's  profit  to  form  a  reserve 
fund,  is  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency;  and  although 
'  i  past  year  has  shown  a  deviation  from  the  general 


experience,  on  the  whole  it  does  not  disturb  the  arenKc 
results  or  affect  the  profitable  nature  of  Fire  Insanoce 
business.  ' 

**  The  number  of  new  policies  effected  daring  tbe  put 
year  is  2.349,  insuring  1.300,221/.,  the  premium  and  dot; 
received  on  which  amount  to  5,898/.  5s.  4d.,  whiltt  tbe 
net  amount  jof  losses  for  the  same  period  is  5.871/.  SiM. 

**  The  Directors  consider  it  important  to  state  thtt 
a  large  and  satisfactory  increase  of  business  hsi  beea 
obrained,  without  anv  deviation  from  that  cantiou 
principle  which  guided  their  operations  from  the  com- 
mencement, of  rejecting  all  extremely  haxardmis  riib; 
in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  proposals  for 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  qositer  of  i 
million  have  been  declined. 

**  Next  in  importance  to  the  care  required  in  the  s^ 
lection  of  risks,  is  the  prudent  limitation  of  the  auoont 
to  be  held  on  any  single  risk,  to  such  a  sum  ss  will 
secure  a  safe  average,  so  as  to  prevent  the  posdhilitj^  of 
the  Company  being  called  upon  to  pay  any  senon 
amount,  even  in  a  ccue  of  total  lo9$^  or  the  probability  of 
experiencing  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  cUnds; 
this  subject  has  continued  to  occupy  the  serious  atteotioo 
of  your  Directors,  and  the  experience  of  tbe  paa  y«r 
has  more  fully  confirmed  them  in  the  soundness  of  tbeir 
views,  and  the  course  they  have  deemed  it  prudent  anl 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Company  to  foUoff." 

Solioiton'  and  Q«neral  Idfe  Aaauranoe  Society. 
— At  the  ninth  annual  general  meeiiug,  held  at  ue 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on  Saturday,  tiN 
26th  day  of  May,  1855,  tbe  Report  of  the  Director!  vis 
read.    We  extract  the  following  busine*^  items:- 

*'  Since  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  Slstof  HtJ 
last,  the  number  of  policies  issued  had  been  SOI,  tf- 
suring  the  sum  of  106.220i!,  and  yielding  new  preoinoi 
to  the  extent  of  3,692iL  During  the  same  period  fin 
annuities,  amounting  to  104/.  per  annum,  hare  bees 
granted. 

**  After  deducting  for  all  lapsed  and  discontiiMied 
policies,  the  number  of  assurances  now  in  force  (exds* 
sive  of  twenty -eight  annuities  of  the  yearly  amonnt  of 
1,337^)  is  1,331,  covering  assurances  amonntini;  to 
627,851/.,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to  the  exteot 
of  20,3852. 

*'  The  annual  income  of  the  Society,  derivable  fenn 
premiums  and  investments,  is  now  23,5711 

**  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  ibtt 
the  number  of  claims  in  respect  of  deaths  which  hsre 
occurred  during  the  past  year  has  been  nineteen  oolj, 
and  that  the  total  amonnt  on  such  claims  did  not  exceed 
3,250^,  being  less  by  6,840iL  than  the  amount  of  daioi 
experienced  during  the  preceding  year,  and  somewtaj 
less  than  16  per  cent,  on  the  annual  premiums  deHvod 
from  assurances. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  total  losses  which  have  snieB 
from  deaths,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  sbareholdcnto 
know  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  them  «tf 
met  by  the  premiums  received  in  respect  of  the  lapsn 
and  discontmued  policies,  and  that  the  average  smnwl 
loss  chargeable  on  the  current  revenue  of  the  Society  m 
been  less  than  1,530^  per  annum. 

•*  The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  tw 
Society  for  tbe  year  ending  the  3 1st  December  last,  dniy 
audited,  has  been  forwarded  to  every  shareholder. 

•*  In  conclusion,  the  Directors  beg  to  remind  the  ata*" 
holders  that  the  next  division  of  profits  will  be  ^^^^ 
in  May,  1856,  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  ^^^ 
all  policies  then  in  existence,  which  shall  have  bed 
effected  prior  to  the  3 1st  December,  in  the  present  y<*r> 
will  be  entitled  to  participate  thw^n." 
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BT  JOfiK  BSOWK,    8H0PKSBPER. 


O'v"'- 


WnHir  the  Great  Exhibtion  was  coming  on  in 
Hyde-park,  in  1851,  I  considered  that  it  might 
be  to  my  interest  to  have  somebody  that  could 
speak  French  in  my  shop,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  foreigners  as  might  happen  to  come 
in,  and  of  whom  I  reckoned  on  meeting  with 
an  average  share.  I  therefore  made  known 
my  intention  through  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
had  the  usual  number  of  applications ;  but  as  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  deal  only  in  the 
genuine  article,  I  chose  a  young  Frenchman 
who  wrote  to  me  fix)m  Paris,  and  whoso  letter 
I  got  neighbour  Jones,  who  goes  across  the 
water  every  season  for  fashions,  to  read  over 
to  me.  Jean  Bonhomme,  he  called  him- 
self, and  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough  I  found 
him ;  fond  of  a  little  fun  now  and  then,  but 
with  no  harm  in  him,  and  especially  given  to 
smoking  Bristol  bird's-eye,  of  which  he  had  heard 
great  things  at  home,  and  took  a  mighty  fancy 
to.  I  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should 
teach  me  French  for  two  hours  every  evening 
instead  of  standing  behind  the  counter.  He 
had  no  objection  to  that,  and  brought  out  a  lot 
of  books  the  first  night  to  begin  with;  but 
•when  I  found  that  bread,  which  ho  called  pa, 
-was  spelled  pain,  and  that  the  word  spoke  was 
spell^  variously  parle,  parloit,  parhient,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  FU  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spelling  at  all.  So  I  made  him  bundle  his 
books  into  the  box  again,  and  begin  giving  me 
the  language  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  awk- 
-WBxd  at  first,  but  in  a  week  or  two,  as  I  stuck 
to  it  well,  we  got  on  founously.  He  smoked  his 
pipe  very  comfortably  through  all  the  lessons, 
aiid  took  no  end  of  trouble  to  give  me  the  right 
pronunciation.  He  stayed  with  me  a  year,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  time  I  could  manage 
a  customer  from  the  Continent  almost  as  well  as 
liimself.  When  the  hour  camo  for  parting,  he 
Icissed  us  all  round  on  the  cheek,  my  old 
mother,  servant  girl  and  all,  and  made  me  feel 


quite  queer  at  his  going  away.    As  he  gripped 
my  hand  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye — 

"  Addew,'^  said  he ;  **je  nooUeearay  shummy 
vote  hontay  poor  mwawJ* 

^^Nong  parly  pa,^  said  I ;  *'je  seray  toosure 
hyangays  der  roo  vwau^r,** 

"  Ah  !  mong  jew,^^  he  rejoined ;  "  voo  parly 
Frongsay  com  un  anje,  eh  mwatv  je  pari  Anglay 
com  oon  ane.^* 

He  was  right,  though  not  very  complimentary 
to  himself.  I  had  acquired  the  language  per- 
fectly, as  far  as  the  speaking  it  goes,  and  he 
had  made  but  wretched  progress  in  learning 
English — ^persisting  in  calling  cheese  slieese  to 
the  last. 

That's  the  way  I  learned  to  talk  French ;  and 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  my  opinion 
is  that  I  can  speak  it  about  as  well  as  any 
Englishman  in  London  that  never  went  abroad 
to  learn  it. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  French  people ;  and 
as  all  the  world  has  either  been  or  is  going  to 
Paris  this  summer,  I  resolved  not  to  be  the  last 
in  the  race.  Therefore  to  Paris  I  went,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  June,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  the  customs 
and  character  of  our  gallant  Allies  from  personal 
observation  of  them  in  their  own  capital.  I 
have  been  back  some  days ;  and  my  particular 
friend  the  Editor  of  Tatt's  Magazine  having 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  ^ve  some  ac- 
count of  my  trip,  I  shall  proceed  to  set  down  a 
few  things  of  the  many  which  engaged  my 
attention,  and  shall  state  my  own  opinions  of 
matters  with  equal  candour  whether  they  be 
complimentary  or  the  reverse. 

I  started  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 

morning  from  London-bridge    station,  on  the 

twelve  hours'  route.     Before  eleven,  in  company 

with  above  two  hundred  others,  the  shipping  of 
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whose  mountain  of  luggage  had  occasioned  some 
delay,  I  was  sailing  from  Folkestone  harbour  on  a 
sea  broken  only  by  a  few  ripples.  The  sea  voyage, 
which  lasted  something  less  than  two  hours,  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  Thespians  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  going  over  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  English  drama  and  the  divine 
Shakspere  upon  a  French  stage.  In  this  bearded 
age,  the  absence  of  hair  from  the  male  fece,  which 
chwacterised  the  whole  troop,  was  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers  of  their 
profession.  They  numbered  sixty  in  all,  and 
were  evidently  not  overburdened  with  cash.  On 
arriving  at  Boulogne,  we  were  all  landed  in  an 
extemporised  enclosure  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  but  through  the  Custom  House.  Once  in 
the  crush-room,  the  only  exit  was  through  a 
narrow  door  into  the  examining-room,  whence, 
after  a  brief  inspection  of  luggage,  we  were  dis- 
missed into  the  town  to  find  our  own  way  to  the 
station,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  players,  whose 
"  properties,"  it  seems,  were  too  voluminous  for 
extempore  examination,  could  not  proceed  by 
the  train  then  in  waiting,  and  were  of  necessity 
left  behind.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  quit  of 
the  Custom  House,  but  was  the  last  to  reach  the 
railway  station.  Knowing  nothing  of  Boulogne,  I 
had  followed  the  direction  of  a  loafing  scamp  to 
whom  I  had  refused  my  carpet-bag,  and  was 
some  way  on  the  old  road  to  Montreuil  before  I 
discovered  the  hoax,  and  it  was  only  by  hasten- 
ing back  in  double-quick  time  that  I  saved  the 
train.  At  this  point  of  the  journey,  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company  break  fedth  with  the 
traveller — drop  him  altogether,  in  fact,  for  half- 
a-mile,  and  leave  him  to  pick  himself  up  if  he 
can.  In  all  honesty  they  are  bound  to  provide 
conveyances  from  the  Custom  House  to  the 
railway  station. 

The  Boulogne  station — and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  stations  on  the  Pans  lines — is  a 
very  superior  sort  of  affair,  as  far  as  respects 
the  convenience  of  passengers,  to  anyttiing 
we  have  to  show  on  our  own.  The  second- 
class  carriages,  too,  are  just  as  superior,  being 
weD.  cushioned  and  stuffed,  window  curtained, 
&c. — it  never  having  occurred  to  the  French 
directors  that  second-class  passengers  deserve 
the  punishment  of  sore  bones  and  stiff 
backs !  The  travelling  is  not,  however,  of  the 
brilliant  kind  we  maintain  on  our  lines.  The 
pace  for  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  is  but 
little  over  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  is  acce- 
lerated to  twenty-five  or  thirty  on  approach- 
ing the  capital.  Tlie  railroad  through  the 
whole  route  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a 
level,  crossing  upon  the  level  innumerable  coun- 
try roads,  at  each  of  which  a  white-capped,  rcd- 
kerchiefed,  wooden- shoed  woman  stands  waving 
the  signal  flag  as  we  pass.  The  road  for  the 
first  hour  runs  through  a  barren,  sandy,  half- 
marine  looking  district,  having  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  right.  The  land  is  mostly 
a  worthless  sort  of  pasture,  and  what  cultivation 


there  is,  is  chiefly  in  long  narrow  patches  of  rye. 
The  cattle  are  sinall  and  bony,  and  the  ^eep  re- 
markably long  in  the  legs,  with  a  peculiar 
knowing  look  in  the  face.  This  nonde- 
script district  being  left  in  the  rear,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  as  remarkable ;  ponds, 
swamps,  fens,  and  ditches,  or  long  narrow 
canals,  in  which  lie  flat-bottomed  boats  with 
nobody  in  them,  alternate  with  intenni- 
nable  acres  of  peat  cut  in  small  oblong  squares 
and  piled  loosely  together  to  dry  in  the  son— 
with  fens  of  tall  waving  flags  and  meadows  of 
rank,  imeatable  grass,  upon  which  the  flags 
having  been  reaped  with  the  sickle,  are  also 
spread  to  dry.  Where  there  are  no  ponds  and 
ditches,  there  are  pastures  for  cattle-feeding 
under  the  care  of  women  or  children ;  or  there 
are  patches  of  grain,  or  cabbages,  or  land  laid 
down  with  turnip-seed,  with  here  and  there  a 
grass  meadow ;  or  there  are  orchards  of  d^h 
and  cherry-trees — and  everywhere,  though  there 
are  no  enclosures  to  the  land,  tha:e  are  endless 
rows,  and  ranks,  and  dusters,  and  stra^^ 
groups  of  poplar -trees,  the  wood  of  which  servei 
the  purpose  of  fuel  as  well  as  every  other  pur- 
pose to  which  wood  can  be  applied.  The  abode 
of  the  peasant  is  uniformly  a  mud- walled  cottage 
of  one  story — the  walls  neatly  whitewashed  and 
the  roof  covered  with  the  dried  flags  afoi^ 
mentioned.  Of  the  peasant  himself  we  ffc 
nothing— only  his  wife  or  his  child,  who  seem 
to  do  all  the  work  of  the  fields  between  them. 

The  face  of  the  country  improves  as  we  get 
ferther  into  it.  Corn-fields  and  vineyards  suc- 
ceed to  the  fens  and  rye-j)atches ;  but  the  peat- 
bogs and  the  dry  peat  still  dmm  a  good  shareof 
the  soQ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  drain- 
age which  would  restore  them  to  cuHavation 
would  not  be  dearly  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  fiiel  they  supply. 

At  Amiens  I  got  out  for  refreshment,  and  con- 
trary to  expectation,  obtained  it  at  a  reasonaWe 
rate  and  unobjectionable  in  quality.  The  land- 
scape grows  picturesque  and  interesting  as  ve 
proceed.  'Die  peasant  is  better  lodged;  tk 
farm-houses  have  a  warm  and  substantial  look; 
chateaus  and  country  seats  peep  out  from  neste 
of  foliage ;  instead  of  the  ponds  and  ditches,  we 
have  running,  winding  streams,  and  now  and 
then  a  noble  river.  Along  the  whole  route, 
however,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  fine  timber:  not 
an  oak  worthy  of  the  name  could  I  caldi  a 
glimpse  of;  not  an  elm  that  would  have  for- 
nished  a  coffin ;  no  beeches^  no  ash,  no  chesnut 
to  speak  of — and  no  timber  of  any  kind  thatwse 
fi%  feet  from  the  ground :  sole  substitute  for  all 
are  the  millions  of  poplars,  which  being  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  growtii,  reach  a  maiketahw 
value  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  a  notion  that  I  fell  into  a  doze  soon 
after  passing  Creil,  in  consequence  of  the  bottw 
of  stout  *with  which  I  had  washed  down  ay 
hasty  dinner  at  Amiens,  and  which  is  more  too 
my  usual  dlowance.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  if^ 
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cortamly  startled  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
train,  and  the  shouts  of  "  Paris  f  "  Paris !'' 
which  roused  me  from  a  ruminating  mood  about 
sunset.  Jumping  up,  I  grasped  my  carpet-bag 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  street, 
where  I  was  incontinently  assailed  by  a  group  of 
hospitable  hosts,  each  of  whom  thrust  his  card 
into  my  hand,  and  would  fain  have  had  the 
honour  of  my  company.  However,  Mend  Jones 
had  taken  afl  trouble  of  this  kind  off  my  hands, 
having  given  me  the  address  of  his  own  hotel, 
and  written  beforehand  to  apprise  his  landlord 
of  my  arrival. 

I  hailed  a  cab,  and  directing  the  driver  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  plxmged  at  once  dowTi  a  long 
lofty  street,  which  soon  led  to  the  Boulevards, 
along  which  we  drove  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  again  turned  southwards.  The  hotel  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  entered  through  a 
small  door  in  a  great  gate  in  charge  of  a  porter ; 
and  though  I  found  no  landlord  to  welcome  me, 
yet  tiie  porter  was  prepared  for  my  coming,  and 
at  once  showed  me  to  my  chamber.  Four  pair 
of  stairs  I  moimted  after  him  into  a  neat  room 
carpeted  over  a  pavement  of  hexagonal  tiles, 
having  a  bed  half-concealed  in  a  recess.  Point- 
ing to  the  bell,  which  I  might  ring  in  case  I 
•wanted  anything,  the  man  left  me  to  myself. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  had  freed  myself  from  the 
dust  of  travel  and  refreshed  with  a  wash,  and 
was  retracing  my  steps  towards  the  Boulevards, 
•which  at  this  twilight  hour  would,  I  was  aware, 
repay  my  curiosity. 

Everybody  has  heard  or  read  of  the  Boule- 
•vurds  of  Paris,  and  everybody  has  formed  some 
idea  of  the  spectacle  they  present— yet  there  is 
iprobably  no  one,  however  intimate  he  may  have 
been  by  report  with  the  peculiarities  of  this 
remarkable  spot,  who  had  not  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  preconceptions  entirely  when  he  came  to 
compare  them  with  fact.  It  is  not  so  much,  that 
the  brilliancy  and  splendour  is  greater  than  our 
own  brilliancy  and  splendoxu:  when  we  choose 
to  indulge  in  it — ^as  that  these  gorgeous  elements 
are  never  out  of  place.  The  magnificence  of 
tlie  Parisian  is  real  magnificence — that  of  the 
Xiondcmer  is  a  sham.  The  buildings  in  the 
Jk)ulevards  have  sufficient  altitude  and  majesty 
to  justify  and  to  harmonise  with  the  splendour 
of  their  lower  floors,  so  that,  make  lihem  as 
xnagniiicent  as  you  may,  they  are  never  out  of 
Iveeping  with  the  rest  of  the  grand  structures 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  Each  house,  taking 
the  average,  is  seven  stories  high — some  are 
eight  or  nine — all  have  visible  home-suggest- 
ing roofe  above  them,  and  all  are  exquisitely 
clean ;  they  glimmer  like  summer  clouds  in  the 
imniight,  and  in  the  cool  night  air  their  pale 
fronts  loom  far  aloft,  beautifdl  as  fairy  palaces. 
Then  these  northern  Boulevards  are  three  miles 
long ;  and  ^ough  fashion  and  luxury  especially 
effect  the  west  end  of  the  route,  the  difference 
fis  to  architecturc  is  not  very  material  through- 
cut.    There  are  the  same  lofty  buildings,  the 


same  trees,  and  ample  width  of  area — ^the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  nature  of  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed and  the  price  of  ttiem,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else.    To-night,  as  I  enter  the  Boulevard 
des    Italiens,  after   a    day  of   fervid  heat,   I 
find  it,  about   nine  in  the   evening,  thronged 
"wdth    a    coimtlcss    multitude,   met    together 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  individual 
recreation  and  enjoyment.      There  cannot  be 
less    than    ten  thousand  of    them   seated   on 
chairs  in  front   of  the  luxurious  cafds,    and 
partaking  of  light  refreshments,  of  which  sugar 
and  iced  water    forms  no  small    proportion: 
within,  where  all  is  gold  and  crystal,  are  still 
greater  numbers,  whHe  the  broad  promenades 
swarm  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  whoso  dense 
multitudes  stretch  in  an  unbroken  chain  beyond 
the  line  of  vision.     The  sight  is  imposing  from 
its  vastness,  and  suggestive  frt)m  the  order  and 
quietness  that  prevail,  as  well  as  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  all  ranks  and  classes  which  make  up 
the  multitude.    The  gentlemen  who  "eat  their 
fortunes  **  in  the  Boulevards — and  among  them 
one  may  notice  the  choicest  ^pe  of  the  Erenoh 
face  and  figure — do  it  in  frill  view  of  their 
fellows,  as  welTof  those  who  have  not  a  fortune  to 
eat  as  of  those  who  have.     The  blouse  and  the 
short  petticoat  have  the  promenade  as  much  their 
own  as  have  the  people  of  fashion,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance enjoy  it  as  much.    More  tilian  that,  the 
poorperipatetic  dealer  in  small  wares  and  nondnal 
goods  drives  his  trade  into  the  very  centre  of 
luxury  and  refinement.     The  crippled  fiddler 
hobbles  in  among  the  little  round  tables^  and 
tunes  up  for  a  short  stave  —  the  flower-girl 
sticks  a  rose  in  your  button-hole  whether  you 
will  or  no — the  dumb  professor  of  finger-tamng 
tries  to  claw  you  into  a  conversation,  and  cor- 
rects your  ignorance  of  his  language  by  selling 
you  a  card  of  his  alphabet  for  a  penny — ^the 
tinder  merchant  is  at  your  side  the  moment  yom 
produce  your  pipe — and  so  on.     At  hcmie  we 
should  clear  these  wai&  and  strays  of  commerce 
and  mendicity  from  a  region  of  such  imdeniable 
gentility ;  but  that  is  a  despotism  not  thought 
of  here  by  the  authorities  or  dedred  by  those 
most  concerned  in  the  matt^.    As  I  noticed 
this,  I  thought  of  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  system,  and  supposed  that  here  might 
be  the  remnant  of  it. 

The  ftirther  westward  you  go  fiie  more  grand 
and  exclusive  is  the  localitjr ;  and  here  I  en- 
countered some  specimens  m  the  shopkeeping 
line  that  certainly  eclipsed  all  my  London  expe- 
rience. "  What  builing  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  of 
a  policeman  in  cooked  hat  and  long  sword,  while 
I  pointed  to  an  immense  front  which  was  one 
blaze  of  fire  spouting  from  flifty  thousand  jets  of 
gas.  "  A  ready-made  clothes  shop,"  he  replied. 
I  had  thought  that  extravagance  in  that  species 
of  traffic  had  been  pushed  as  &r  as  it  would  go 
with  us ;  but  I  was  deceived  for  once, 

I  did  not  get  up  very  early  on  Sunday 
morning— my  hotel  being  shut  up  in  a  square 
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court,  was  quiet  as  a  churchyard,  and  it  was 
late  when  I  woke.  I  had  a  delicious  breakfast 
of  coffee,  an  omelette,  and  a  salad,  for  less  than 
a  couple  of  francs,  and  then  inquired  of  the 
gar9on  for  a  Protestant  church.  He  referred 
me  to  a  handsome  young  lady  who  sat  ensconced 
behind  a  lot  of  little  basins  of  sugar,  and  she 
directed  me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honor<5,  where  I 
was  to  ask  for  the  Oratoire.  I  found  the  way 
without  much  trouble,  people  being  remarkably 
civil.  There  were  no  signs  of  Sunday  that  I 
could  see  along  the  whole  route — ^no  church- 
going  people — and  all  the  shops  wide  open  for 
business — and,  worse  still,  as  I  passed  the 
Louvre,  at  the  back  where  the  new  buildings 
are  going  on,  the  masons  were  at  work.  I  am 
not  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  but  I  felt  the  practical 
disclaimer  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  whole  people  to 
be  a  nuisance,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  a  blunder.  At 
the  Oratoire  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  me. 
I  had  never  heard  a  French  sermon ;  but  Jean 
Bonhomme  used  to  talk  of  M.  Coquerel,  and  here 
I  had  the  luck  to  see  him  enter  the  pulpit.  I 
must  not  set  myself  up  for  a  judge  of  eloquence ; 
all  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  was  never  more  aston- 
ished and  delighted  at  anything  that  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  in  my  life.  Though  a 
foreigner,  I  hardly  lost  the  sense  '  of  a  single 
period ;  and  if  I  had,  the  action,  the  wondeifril 
expression  of  every  feature,  and  the  inflections 
of  an  unrivalled  voice,  would  have  supplied  it. 
If  this  is  French  preaching,  I  said  to  myself, 
then  there  is  no  more  comparison  between  that 
and  tiie  performances  of  the  parson  of  our 
parish,  than  there  is  between  a  gushing  fountain 
and  a  milestone. 

After  the  service,  I  took  a  walk  along  the 
quays  and  over  some  of  the  bridges.  The  Seine 
is  not  much  wider  than  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thames,  but  the  Parisians  have  had  the 
sense  to  make  it  an  ornament  and  not  a  nuisance 
to  the  city.  They  have  embanked  it  nobly  on 
both  sides,  and  thrown  over  it  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bridges  to  render  the  traffic  as  rapid  and 
continuous  as  though  no  river  existed.  We 
Londoners  should  follow  their  example;  the 
paucity  of  bridges  over  the  Thames  is  a  nuisance 
felt  daily  by  millions,  and,  more  than  any  other 
desideratum,  tends  to  the  blockading  of  the 
streets.  I  peeped  into  the  Louvre  and  had  a 
look  at  the  pottery  of  Palissy  and  the  Madonnas 
of  Raphael,  and  a  mile's  length  of  pictures  beau- 
tiful to  see,  but  of  which  I  rfiall  not  be  expected 
to  hazard  an  opinion.  In  the  Louvre  I  counted 
ten  different  nulitary  uniforms  all  gaping  at  the 
pictures,  as  appeared  to  me  for  the  &^t  time — 
and  eveiywhere  in  my  walks  I  came  upon 
soldiers,  everlastingly  soldiers,  with  which  the 
whole  city  swarms.  I  passed  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  crossed  the  Pla^  de  la 
Concorde,  and  into  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where 
the  people  were  crowding  into  the  Exposition, 
it  being  a  twopenny  day.  The  Champs  Elys^es 
is  a  kind  of  tea-gardens  on  a  gigantic  and  mag- 


nificent scale,  big  enougff-4o  accommodalie  aQ 
Paris.  It  is  notlung  less  than  a  forest  of  trees 
opened  out  in  all  directions,  with  grand  avenues 
and  roads  intersecting  each  other,  and  abounding 
in  places  of  refreshment  and  amusement  of  every 
kind,  suited  for  every  grade — from  gratoitotts 
hops  and  dances  in  the  common  ground  to  tk 
pavilions  and  arbours  of  the  notorious  Mabille, 
entrance  five  francs. 

Towards  five  o'clock  I  began  to  feel  hungry, 
and  resolving  to  have  a  good  dinner,  I  stepped 
into  a  cab  and  drove  to  a  cafe  of  some  repute 
that  way  in  the    Boulevard   des   Capucines. 
Seating  myself  near  the  window  up  stairs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  I  called  the  gar^on  and  com- 
menced operations.    It  was  my  first  experiment 
in  French  cookery,  and  I  am  boimd  in  candour 
to  say  it  was  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one.  I 
had  excellent  soup,  followed  by  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
pastry,  and  a  dessert  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  all,  including  a  small  fee  to  the  gar^ 
for  seven  francs — ^not  quite   six  shillings.    I 
may  be  told  that  in  London  I  might  have  got  a 
good  dinner  for  half  the  money,  and  so  I  m^t; 
but  such  a  dinner  as  I  then  ate  I  could  not  have 
got  in  London  at  all,  any  more  than  one  could 
get  gas  at  Labrador.     I  do  not  include  wine  in 
the  charge.     When  I  called  for  wine  the  gar^oa 
brought  a  bottle  of  stuff  that  looked  very  hke 
red  ink — it  tasted  cold,  and  thin,  and  sour,  and  I 
could'nt  drink  it.     At  my  request  ho  changed  it 
for  champagne,  and  did  not  put  it  down  in  the 
bin.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  Engjish 
eat  much  more  animal  food  than  the  French  do, 
and  I  have  seen  statistics  which,  by  giving  tiw 
several  numbers  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  con- 
sumed by  the  several  populations,  prove  as  mudi; 
but  statistics  may  be  made  to  prove  what  you 
like.  From  what  I  observed  in  Paris,  the  French 
at  any  rate  eat  more  flesh  at  a  meal  than  we  do; 
but  I  found  out  also  that  their  economy  is  much 
more  perfect  than  ours — ^that  by  making  the 
most  of  the  whole  carcass,  they  feed  a  grwtcr 
number  with  it  than  we  ever  do — and  this  I 
fancy  is  an  item  in  the  reckoning  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  makers  of  statistics  or  the  puhlie 
cither.     Then,  again,  poultry  is  an  article  ci 
much  larger  consumption    throughout  France 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  that  is  not  taken  into 
the  account  at  sdl. 

While  finishing  my  champagne  I  enjoyed  tl» 
view  from  the  window,  which  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion by  daylight  of  what  I  had  witnessed  the 
night  before — ^with  the  exception  of  a  better 
position  for  seeing  it,  and  the  presence  of  a  jffo- 
digious  number  of  vehicles  passing  and  repaying 
along  the  broad  road.  I  rose  from  table  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  thinking  it  would  be  as 
well  to  turn  my  back  upon  this  magnifioeiice 
for  a  time,  and  look,  if  it  were  practicable,  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  shield-  "With  this  view 
I  wandered  leisurely  up  the  Boulevards  towards 
the  Faubourg  St. '  Antoine.  I  left  the  mm 
road  and  got  into  bye  streets  and  distiicts  the 
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abodes  of  the  poor.  Some  places  into  which  I 
penetrated  were*  beyond  description  filthy  and 
offensive,  and  all  the  worse  that  they  were 
more  densely  populated  than  old  St.  Giles's 
Rookery.  I  lost  my  way,  and  inquiring  at 
a  door  in  a  narrow  court,  caught  sight  of  the 
home  of  a  whole  family,  which  was  such 
a  picture  of  squalor  as  I  never  hope  to  see 
again.  It  was  a  single  room  not  a  dozen  feet 
square,  with  no  light  but  what  entered  at  the 
door — the  floor  was  hard,  black  earth — two  beds 
stood  against  the  wall  j  in  one  were  three  children, 
and  three  more,  dirty  and  half-clad,  rolled  about  at 
its  foot,  each  eating  a  lump  of  bread  which  the 
mother  had  just  divided  between  them.  The 
poor  woman  herself  was  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
prematurely  old ;  she  listened,  however,  politely 
to  my  questions,  and  ran  and  called  her  husband 
from  the  wine-shop  to  show  me  my  way — a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  refused  with  a  shrug  the  gra- 
tuity I  offered  bim.  In  this  quarter  I  had  been 
loolnng  for  drunkenness,  but  I  found  none,  not 
a  single  instance ;  drinking  there  was,  in  the 
wine-shops,  but  not  to  excess."  The  lavourite 
liquors  seemed  to  be  brandy-punch  and  red  wine, 
the  latter,  perhaps  both,  much  diluted  with 
water.  The  sobriety  of  the  French  is  a  marked 
feature  in  their  character ;  but  though  I  am  not 
disposed  to  withhold  the  commendation  that  it 
deserves,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  partly 
referred  to  causes  not  generally  recognised,  and 
which  are  hardly  so  creditable  as  the  self-restraint 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  attributed.  In  the  first 
place  the  means  of  getting  drunk  are  not  so 
readily  attainable  by  the  poor  Parisian  as  by  the 
English  labourer.  Brandy,  though  much  cheaper 
than  with  us,  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  popidar 
drink,  and  beer  he  has  not,  except  in  bottles, 
which,  if  the  liquor  is  good,  are  high  in  price.  Of 
ale  and  beer  on  draught  he  knows  nothing,  and  if 
hedrinkintoxicatingbeverages  at  all  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  wine.  Now,  I  make 
no  scruple  in  asserting  that  of  this  wine,  which 
is  sold  in  the  Paris  wine-shops  at  two-pence  the 
gilly  he  must  swallow  at  least  as  much  as  will 
cost  him  two  shillings  to  produce  the  same  con- 
fusion in  his  ideas  as  would  ensue  to  him  from 
imbibing  a  quart  of  such  doctored  ale  as  is  sold 
in  London  for  fourpenoe.  But  he  gets  inferior 
wages,  and  has  not  two  shillings  to  spend — and 
it  is  his  poverty,  I  take  it,  quite  as  much  as  his 
principle,  which  has  taught  him  to  quench  his 
thirst  in  innocent  drinks.  I  must  say  that  I 
flliould  be  sorry  to  see  him  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  the  beer- shops  which  with  us  are 
the  nurseries  of  drunkenness. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  poor  man's  enjoyment  of  a  holiday 
spectacle,  of  which  he  never  tires.  On  the 
Monday,  there  came  off  a  grand  review  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Ihnpress,  and  their  guest,  the  King  of  Portugal. 
Forty  thousand  troops,  of  whom  above  six 
thousand  were  cavalry,  were  upon  the  ground  by 


twelve  o'clock,  and  above  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population,  of  whom  the  bulk  were  the 
lower  classes,  were  assembled  on  the  mounds 
which  surround  the  field  to  witness  their  evolu- 
tions. I  never  had  any  great  fancy  for  that  sort 
of  thing  myself,  having  no  jBsdth  in  military 
science,  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  humbug  for  which  we  pay  too  dear ; 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  found  far  more 
gratification  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mul- 
titude who  came  to  look  on,  than  in  anything 
I  saw  performed  by  the  troops,  although  they 
are  said  to  be,  and  may  be  for  aught  I  know, 
the  first  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  made  an 
astounding  uproar  with  their  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums — ^they  put  to  flight  whole  waggon- 
loads  of  dust  by  their  galloping  charges  of  horse 
— ^and  they  shook  the  solid  earth  by  the  thimder- 
ing  flight  of  their  artillery  trains ;  and  they  did 
aU  this  over  and  over  again  till  lots  of  them 
were  dead  beat,  and  sick,  and  fainted,  and  had 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  dust  and  mel^e  and 
brought-to  on  their  backs  on  the  cool  grass. 
The  spectators,  on  the  other  hand,  seated  or 
lounging  in  groups  under  the  shadv  trees  on  iho 
banks^  took  it  easy  enough.  Jonn  Bull  may 
make  a  toil  of  pleasure  if  he  will,  but  Jean  and 
Jacques  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  know  better.  The 
philosophic  indifference  with  which  the  whole 
spectacle,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  regarded  by 
the  blouses,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
significant  things  imaginable.  One  might  have 
wondered  why  the  majority  of  them  had  come  to 
the  field  at  all,  were  it  not  evident  that  each  and 
all  were  amusing  themselves  in  an  independent 
feushion  of  their  own,  in  which,  if  there 
was  little  gaiety — and  I  saw  very  little  of 
that  among  the  lower  orders  during  my 
visit — there  was  an  intense  appreciation  of 
what  the  Italians  call  the  dotce  far  niente. 
Multitudes  had  brought  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  huge  host  was  well  victualled, 
and  tobaccoed,  and  liquorice- watered  by  an  im- 
promptu commissariat  which  had  squatted  on 
every  part  of  the  ground,  their  simple  wants  were 
easily  supplied.  Of  the  military  spectacle  the 
blouses  evidently  did  not  care  to  see  much — and 
I  remarked  that  though  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  talking,  I  could  hear  no  mention  made  of  the 
Emperor. 

In  the  evening,  I  happened  to  pass  the  door  of 
a  theatre  not  fEur  from  the  cafe  where  I  had  dined, 
and  seeing  the  word,  "  Gymnase,"  written  up, 
I  expected,  of  course,  that  something  gymnastic 
would  be  going  on  within ;  and  feeling  rather 
weary,  I  resolved  on  sitting  out  the  remmnder  of 
the  day  without  going  ftirfiier.  I  followed  the 
last  of  the  crowd  as  it  disappeared  slowly  within 
the  building,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  pit 
of  a  small  theatre,  pretty  tightiy  cnunmed,  and 
awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  When  the 
curtain  rose,  I  discovered  that  instead  of  feats  of 
strength  and  agihty,  it  was  a  mo4eni  comedy  that 
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was  goifig  to  bo  performod.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
met  with  my  approval.  The  persons  of  the  drama 
consisted  of  several  women,  all  of  whom  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be,  except  one,  a  young 
girl,  the  ward  of  a  cast-off  mistress.  The  only  two 
male  characters  worth  notice  were  a  Mr.  OHvier, 
a  model  man  of  honour  and  a  wit,  and  a  silly, 
sentimental  soldier,  who  was  mad  to  marry  one 
of  the  frail  women.  The  man  of  honour,  who 
is  his  friend,  won't  let  him  do  it,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  aU  manner  of  Hes  to  prevent 
it,  when  a  word  of  plain  truth  would  have  done 
the  business  at  once.  In  the  end  they  quarrel 
and  fight,  and  after  the  duel  an  explanation  is 
brought  about  by  the  usual  stage  method — the 
man  of  honour  exposing  the  true  character  of 
his  i^end's  inamoraia,  and  himself  marrying  the 
virtuous  young  girl,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
has  never  shown  the  regard  of  a  Iovot.  Mr. 
Olivier,  who  is  the  crack  actor  of  the  company, 
talked  so  iast  that  I  could  not  understand  h w 
he  said,  which  was  the  more  mortifying  as  the 
people  laughed  incessantly  at  his  wit.  But  I 
have  a  notKm,  from  what  I  did  understand,  and 
yet  could  not  laugh  at,  that  French  wit  is  dif- 
ferent from  English  wit,  and  that  if  I  had  un- 
derstood the  whole,  I  should  not  have  laughed 
much.  Thufi^  when  the  young  ward  says  to 
Mr.  Olivier,  "  Don't  crush  my  bonnet — 'tis  the 
only  one  I've  got,  and  I  don't  think  it's  paid 
for,"  the  whole  house  tittered  and  giggled  as 
though  the  most  exquisite  jest  were  uttered. 
I  can't  see  any  wit  in  that  speech,  and 
question  if  the  reader  can.  Again>  when 
one  of  tho  gay  ladies  remarked  to  Mr. 
Olivier  that  *'  wives  are  just  what  their  hus- 
bands make  them,"  and  he  r^;>lied  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture,  '*  Yes,  and  husbands  are  just 
what  their  wives  make  them,"  the  whole  house 
was  in  a  roar  of  laughter  that  endured  for 
several  minutes,  though  they  had  laughed  at  it 
sixty-six  times  before,  that  being  the  sixty- 
seventh  representation.  I7ow  I  grant  the  joke 
there,  though  it  is  no  great  things,  and  would 
have  fallen  dead  on  our  English  stEige,  because 
our  dramatists  have  worn  it  threadbare,  and  it 
has  long  been  as  venerable  as  a  mouldy  buskin. 
The  play  was  very  long,  and  occupied  the  whole 
evening  in  its  performance,  and  it  was  near 
midni^t  when  I  come  seething  out  of  the  pit, 
glad  to  escape  to  my  lodging. 

^ext  morning  I  made  one  of  seventeen  in  an 
omnibus,  where  each  had  his  elbow  chair,  and 
rolled  off  to  the  Exposition.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission had  risen  to  a  franc  since  Sunday,  and 
the  visitors  were  very  few,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  up  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  building 
stands  on  a  capital  site,  and  is  every  way  worthy 
of  its  purpose ;  and,  in  looking  s^  it  architec- 
turally, as  much  superior  to  anything  that  can 
be  made  of  panes  of  glass  and  ribs  of  iron,  as  a 
finished  picture  is  to  a  mathematical  diagram. 
It  is  a  wor|L  of  genius,  in  &ct,  a?id  not  a  huge 
'wnservatory.    I  found  the  intwior  less  striking. 


from  the  limited  area  it  covers,  compared  witli  the 
Hyde-park  Palace.  In  other  respects  tho  Pids 
Exhibition  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  our  own 
— the  arrangement  of  galleries  and  stalls  bring 
the  same,  and  the  goods  exhibited  differing  in  no 
important  particular.  In  all  matters  of  wt  and 
ornament  the  French  maintain  their  pre-eni- 
nence  over  other  nations,  and  the  English  do  as 
much  in  the  production  of  useful  and  sabetantial 
manufactures.  The  German  books  and  print- 
ing, and  the  Prussian  and  Belgian  cabinet-work, 
are  both  of  the  highest  ord^;  and  warn  of  the 
Staffordshire  pottery  was  not  surpassed,  save  in 
the  application  of  art  to  its  surface,  by  the  best 
productions  of  Sevres.  I  saw  the  Exposition 
at  a  disadvantage,  however,  because  one-third  of 
tho  works  were  not  finished;  caipentera, and 
muftATi^^  and  painters,  and  modellers  were  at 
work,  and  the  way  was  blocked  by  their 
scaffoldings ;  the  fountain  was  not  finisi^  and 
numberless  bales  of  goods  were  not  unpacked. 
I  am  sadly  afraid  the  afiair  will  prove  a  faikre 
in  the  end,  partiy  owing  to  the  supineQefB  of 
the  management,  who  cannot  be  got  to  moTe 
— partly  owing  to  their  avarice,  which  driwi 
them  to  mischievous  exactions ;  but  chiefly  ta 
the  want  of  interest  which  the  French  them- 
selves take  in  the  affair— chw^  tiiCTa  more 
than  twopence,  for  entrance,  and  nobody 
enters.  It  is  my  opinion  that  "Mb 
weeks  pass  away  during  which  the  lemp 
do  not  cover  me  interest  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  building  alone.  I  met  Lxd 
Mayor  Moon  marching  solemnly  round  the  nsre 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm  and  a  golden-UTdied 
tail  of  Mansion  House  fiunkeys  at  his  beeb. 
The  Prenchmen  mobbed  him  as  thoii^  he  hd 
been  monarch  of  all  England,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  half  of  them  took  him  for  a  royal 
personage. 

On  leaving  the  Exposition,  I  turned  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  which  stands  not  ftf  (£, 
and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  at  m^  « 
pleased  me  most.  The  Prench  artists,  I  ilusk, 
paint  historical  pictures  better  than  our  ova 
painters  do — at  any  rate,  they  paint  the  histoy 
of  their  own  times,  which,  it  appears  to  mo,  is  s 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  go  rummaging  among 
Greek  or  fiomaa  history,  &bulou8  or  real,  and 
painting  what,  after  all,  may  prove  a  repreeeata- 
tion  of  nothing  that  ever  took  place.  They 
paint,  too,  scenes  from  their  own  domestio  life 
and  manners  in  a  more  vivid  and  strikiBg 
manner,  and  put  more  naturalness  and  aetioa 
into  their  figures :  let  this  opinion  of  mine,  how- 
ever, be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth,  f^ 
on  the  subject  of  pictures,  I  may  mention  that 
on  a  subsequent  day  I  rau  over  to  V?^^*^ 
by  rail,  and  spent  a  morning  in  slipping  *» 
sliding  over  the  polished  floors  of  eom 
miles  of  picture  galleries.  These  gallentf 
are  nearly  all  illustrative  of  the  histoiy  « 
France  from  tho  sixth  or  seventh  oentoy 
down  to  the  present  time.    Eaeh  picture  »* 
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monument  of  tho  national  glory,  and  bo  vast  are 
tho  generality  of  them,  tiiat  the  whole  must 
litOT^y  cover  many  acres  of  canvas  and  plaster. 
Some  of  them  are  three  times  as  hig  as  the  front 
of  an  avei-age  London  house,  and  meso  are  de- 
lineations of  the  AMcan  hattles  and  sieges,  in 
which  the  very  men  who  did  bravely  may  see 
their  identical  portraits  thus  immortalised  in 
face  of  all  the  world.  Thb  is  real  fame,  and 
one  may  imagine  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  people.  I  found  tiiese  pictures 
generally  surrounded  by  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
were  young  conscripts  lately  drafted  to  Paris 
from  the  provinces. 

When  I  had  had  enough  of  the  pictures,  I  got 
out  of  the  crowd  and  the  gaiety,  and  striking 
southwest-ward  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
■wandered  into  a  quiet,  unfashionable  suburb, 
that  seemed  nearly  deserted.  Bare-headed  and 
bare-elbowed  women  were  almost  the  only 
figures  visible,  and  the  only  shops  were  of  the 
huckstering  ,kind,  stocked  with  dried  fish,  and 
yards  and  fethoms  of  crusty  bread  and  taUow 
candles,  and  gooseberry  jeUy,  and  such  Hke. 
Here  and  there  a  wine-shop,  dark  as  a  prison  cell, 
and,  like  a  prison,  fenced  with  iron  bars,  showed 
a  few  workmg  men  lounging  in  shirt-deeves — 
and  at  the  door  of  his  ^op,  also  caged  in  with 
iron  bars,  stood  the  baker,  lean  and  haggard, 
and  naked  to  the  navel,  airing  his  flowery 
anatomy  in  the  &esh  breeze  that  was  blowing, 
but  was  not  laden  with  "  the  odours  of  Araby." 
Turning  from  the  aroma,  through  an  arch  that 
led  to  an  open  space  where  some  trees  were 
rustling  in  the  wind,  I  chanced  to  look  over  a 
low  wall  at  my  lefb,  and  there  saw  a  score  of 
1)abies  sprawling  and  crowing  on  a  grass  plot 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  I  knew 
at  once  that  I  had  stumbled  i;pon  a  Creche.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  permission  to 
inspect  the  institution,  which  was  readily 
granted.  The  mistress  showed  me  round,  and 
X>ointed  out  the  cradles  for  tho  weaned  and  un- 
weaned  in£Eints,  all  of  which  were  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat,  and  not  a  few  were  occupied. 
A  young  mother  was  suckling  her  baby  at  the 
window  of  one  of  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  garden 
to  which  I  descended  was  another  performing 
the  same  dnty.  About  thirty  infants  was  the 
average  brought  daily  to  the  Creche,  where  for 
a  trifling  sum  they  are  taken  care  of  during 
tho  absence  of  the  mother,  who  is  thus  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  vocation,  whatever  it  may 
bo.  I  understood  from  the  manager  that  there 
are  twenty  of  these  Cr^es  in  Paris,  and  that 
they  ai^e  highly  prized  by  the  poor,  and  have 
produced  the  best  effects. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  to  my 
thoughts— one  result  of  which  was,  that  next 
maming  I  made  my  way  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, in  the  Kuc  d'Enfcr.  I  had  a  notion  that 
thore  was  some  connexion  between  the  mode  of 
living  of  tho  .poorer  classes  of  Paris  and  their 
patoxnal  and  filial  relations,  which  migUt  b^ 


worth  observing;  and  tho  Foundling  Hospital  I 
judged  might  throw  some  light  on  tho  subject. 
This  hospital  is  a  huge  establishment;  and  it  is 
like  nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  at  home. 
It  has  been  in  being  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  do- 
mestic necessity,  there  being  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  others  upon  a  similar  model  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ugly  feature 
of  them  an  is,  that  they  recogxyse  the  right  of 
parents  to  desert  their  children  by  practically 
countenancing  their  abandonment.  The  Paris 
hospital  contains  six  hundred  beds,  and  seven 
times  as  many  would  be  requisite  were  it  not 
that  all  the  children  except  those  who  are  sick, 
crippled,  or  diseased  when  they  come,  axe 
sent  out  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  as  hat  as 
they  arrive.  Any  woman  not  living  in  tho 
neighbourhood  c^  Paris  may  apply  for  a  child 
to  nurse,  and,  if  recommended  by  the  cur^  of 
her  parish,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  one  confided 
to  her  care.  I  saw  women  in  the  hos* 
pital,  who  had  come,  some  a  considerablo 
distance,  for  that  purpose*  They  remain  on  trial 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  generally  depart  with  their 
young  charges,  for  the  care  of  whom  they  receive 
a  small  monthly  allowance.  The  cost  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris  to  the  (Government 
is  about  two  millions  of  francs  a  year — an  enor- 
mous sum  to  disburse  in  support  of  a  charity  of  so 
equivocal  a  nature,  and  which  probably  operates 
as  much  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  desertion  as 
to  mitigate  its  dire  results.  I  was  informed 
that  the  number  of  children  deserted  in  Paris 
alone,  is  above  four  thousand  every  year ;  and 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  have  been  sent  out 
to  nurse  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  A  nurse  may 
keep  her  child,  if  she  choose,  till  it  is  old  enough 
for  school,  but  she  is  expected  to  keep  it  at  least 
two  years ;  when  she  resigns  it — and  the  pay  is 
not  enough  to  tempt  her  to  keep  it  much  beyond 
her  term — it  is  transferred  to  the  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, which  is  an  establishment  supplementary 
to  the  Foundling.  To  this  hospital  are  admitted 
not  only  foundlmgs,  but  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  dead,  or  who,  being  alive,  can  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  that  they 
are  not  able  to  support  them ;  besides  these,  the 
children  of  culprits  are  also  received  during  their 
parents'  imprisonment.  All  are  classed  as 
orphans,  and  all  receive  a  useful  education,  qua- 
lifying them  for  business  pursuits.  If  they  fall 
sick,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  until  they  recover.  At  a  proper 
age  they  are  apprenticed  to  useful  trades,  and 
they  remain  wards  of  the  institution  until  they 
have  attained  their  majority.  The  females, 
when  they  marry,  are  moreover  entitied,  if  their 
conduct  has  been  praiseworthy,  to  a  dowry  of 
about  six  pounds. 

Now,  not  objecting  to  the  benevolent  ingre- 
dient in  all  this,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  impolicy  and  injustice  mixed  up 
along  with  it.    I'irst  of  fiU  there  is  tho  tolera- 
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tion,  not  to  say  encouragement,  of  a  crime  which 
oug^t  to  be  punished— the  abandonment  of 
children  by  their  parents ;  secondly,  the  Tirtuous 
part  of  the  community,  who  have  to  pay  the 
expense,  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  the 
vicious ;  and  lastly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  vicious 
parent  is  depriv^  of  that  reforming  influence 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  innocent  childhood  to 
exercise  upon  all.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many 
men,  and  women  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name  until  they  have  had  the 
obligations  of  parentage  laid  upon  them  ?  I  am 
sure  it  is.  I  have  noticed  fifty  times  in  my  life 
the  reform  of  evil  habits  by  paternal  ties,  and 
the  first  growth  of  true  msmly  character  under 
the  teaching  of  unconscious  infancy.  I  shall 
be  told  that  if  the  Foundling  Hospital  were 
closed  to  parents  wishing  to  get  rid  of  their  off- 
spring, the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  already 
prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  would  increase — 
that  when  the  pivot-boxes  which  enabled  a 
mother  to  get  rid  of  her  babe  even  without  the 
form  of  an  application  were  abolished,  it  did  in- 
crease rapidly.  I  know  that,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it— a  woman  who  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
put  her  child  into  a  box,  turn  a  pivot,  and  see 
it  no  more  for  ever,  might  easily  take  the  other 
step,  and  fling  it  into  the  river  when  the  box 
was  no  longer  open.  But  it  is  a  question 
with  me  whether  the  law  which  recognises  de- 
sertion as  an  indifferent  thing,  does  not  also 
virtually  recognise  infanticide,  which  is  a  crime 
but  a  shade  deeper  in  guilt,  as  a  light  offence — 
and  whether,  in  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
the  receiver  does  to  the  thief,  with  regard  to 
desertion,  it  is  altogether  free  from  the  guilt  of 
an  accomplice  in  the  matter  of  child  muj^er.  If 
infanticide  is  found  to  increase  under  any  whole^ 
some  restriction,  I  would  say,  let  the  police  look 
to  that — ^let  the  executive  pay  more  regard  to 
human  life,  and  not  wink  at  murder  and  violent 
deaths  in  the  way  they  do.  Why,  it  was  but 
the  other  evening  I  stepped  into  the  Morgue, 
and  saw  ten  dead  bodies  which  had  been  fidied 
out  of  the  Seine  that  morning,  stripped  and 
exposed,  with  their  garments  hung  above  them, 
that  their  friends  might  identify  them  if  they 
could  or  would.  I  wonder  what  we  should  say 
in  London  if  thirty  or  forty  corpse»>  which 
would  be  about  the  proportion,  taking  the 
relative  populations  into  account,  were  hauled 
out  of  lie  Thames  of  a  morning,  and  all  in- 
quiries as  to  their  fate  were  left  to  the  chance  of 
their  friends  identifying  their  bodies  and  making 
it  themselves !  No  coroner's  jury,  no  inquest- 
nothing  but  perfect  apathy  on  the  subject ! 

Now,  as  I  hinted  before,  this  abandonment  or 
slaying  of  their  offspring  is  closely  connected 
with  the  wretched  domestic  position  of  the  Paris 
poor  and  labouring  classes.  They  live  huddled 
t<^ether,  scores  of  families  in  one  huge  house, 
in  which  there  is  no  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  dec^cy,  no  privies,  no  water  but  what 
they  buy  or  fetch  fro^i  Hxe  nearest  fountain— 


and  in  localities  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  there 
is  no  drainage.  For  some  approach  to  outward 
cleanliness  they  are  indebted  to  the  scavengers 
— but  their  dwellings  are  unendurably  offensiTc 
and  filthy  within — and  it  is  only  foul  weather 
or  fix)st  tiiat  will  drive  them  in-doors.  To  rear 
a  young  family  in  such  dens  as  these  must  be 
attended  with  no  end  of  annoyance  and  Mculty 
— and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  knowing  as  she  docs 
that  her  child  will  have  a  better  chance  of  life 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  than  at  home— for 
there  the  state  of  mortality  is  less  than  half  what 
it  is  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor— a  motha 
should  prefer  parting  with  her  child  to  witness- 
ing its  miserable  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  considerations  of  this  kind  which  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Creches,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  are  supposed  already  to  haTe 
diminished  in  some  degree  the  cases  both  of  de- 


sertion and  infanticide. 

Thesamecausethat  operatesin the  abandonment 
of  children  naturally  enough  drives  the  sid 
away  frt)mtheirabominable  domiciles  the  moment 
they  become  seriously  ill,  and  fills  the  hospitds. 
The  number  of  hospitals — and  they  do  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  demand — ^is  in  consequence  enor- 
mous, and  among  their  inmates  are  found  a  dass 
of  people  who  with  us  would  never  think  of 
throwing  themselves  in  sickness  upon  a  chari- 
table institution.  The  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  Paris  |is  nearly  twenty  thousand,  or  ram 
than  one  for  every  fifty  of  the  inhabitanta;  aad 
the  number  of  hospital  patients  in  a  year  actually 
exceeds  that  of  flie  whole  population  of  Ak 
metropolis  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  !  The  small  tradesman  of  Paris  goes  t) 
the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course  when  he  is  ill 
— and  by  the  poorest  classes  applications  are 
daily  made  which  cannot  be  received  for  wait 
of  room.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  on  wit- 
nessing the  admirable  system  of  ho^Htal 
management,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients, 
who  have  their  promenades  and  exerdsing 
grounds  when  they  are  convalescent,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  first  advice  and  appropriate  diei 
I  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  walked  through 
some  of  the  wards,  which  were  as  dean,  airy, 
and  pure  as  the  saloons  of  Versailles ;  theare  are 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  beds  in  W 
building  alone,  and  it  receives  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  patients  in  a  year— the  dea^ 
being  only  seven  or  eight  per  cent. — a  rate,  I 
should  imagine,  far  below  that  of  any  London 
hospital.  While  I  was  taking  a  look  at  ftc 
convalescents,  some  of  whom  were  m.itisgj^  ^ 
sun  on  a  long  bench  that  overlooks  the  livff.  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  feeble  voice  pronounce 
my  name.  I  looked  round,  and,  as  I  am  a 
living  man,  there  sat  Jean  Bonhomme,  my«" 
shopman  and  teacher,  reduced  to  a  BW<* 
skeleton.     I  was  taken  quite  aback. 

"  Mong  Dew,"  said  I,"  Jean,  can  that  be  yw. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  "whatwvwd 
you  have  ?    I  took  afeyer,  and  cam^  hef^tow 
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cured.     I  am  getting  well  fast,  and  shall  bo  all 
right  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  distress  ? "  said  I. 

"  Distress,"  said  he,  "  I  have  had  no  distress 
but  the  fever,  and  that  is  gone,  thank  God." 

The  fellow,  confound  him,  had  no  notion  of 
any  meanness  in  being  cured  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. I  felt  inclined  to  give  him  a  jobation, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  much  of  that.  He 
declined  my  offers  of  service,  and  assured  me 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  nothing ;  so  I  left  him 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  wluch  was  not  so 
hearty  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  met  him 
elsewhere — ^for  I  felt  ashamed  that  a  shopman 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  paid  sixty  pounds  a-year 
besides  his  board,  should  demean  himself  by 
going  voluntarily  to  the  hospital. 

I  spent  a  day  in  walking  and  driving  about 
to  the  diflferent  churches  and  markets  of  Paris, 
both  of  which  are  well  worth  the  observation  of 
the  stranger,  and  will  repay  his  time  and 
trouble.  Of  ecclesiastical  architecture  I  need 
say  nothing,  since  it  is  all  down  in  the  guide- 
books; which  is  fortunate  so  £eu:,  as  I  am  no 
judge  of  it  myself.  The  churches  are  always 
open  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  go 
and  worship.  I  must  say  that  I  saw  nobody  in 
any  of  them,  save  a  few  old  women,  new 
widows,  and  love-sick  young  girls — except  in 
one  instance,  and  that  was  in  St.  Eustache, 
where  a  grey-headed  old  man  lighted  up  a 
couple  of  candles  before  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  plumped  himself  down  on  his  knees 
to  watch  them  bum  out.  When  I  say  I  saw 
nobody,  I  mean  no  worshippers — of  visitors 
there  were  abundance,  and  I  felt  a  little  scan- 
dalised ^t  the  noise  and  talk  they  kept  up, 
while  the  old  women  werefingering  their  beads — 
much  good  may  it  do  them — ^in  gSlence.  "With 
the  markets  I  was  much  pleased — ^though  the 
March^  des  Innocents  stinks  confoundedly, 
perhaps  because  the  fountain  happened  to  be 
dry  when  I  was  there,  and  the  building  opera- 
tions going  on  close  at  hand  prevent  a  due 
r^ard  to  cleanliness.  The  fish-market  is,  how- 
ever, well  managed,  and  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Of  ihe  flower-markets,  that  which  is  held  round 
the  Madeline  is  the  finest,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend no  visitor  to  Paris  to  pass  it  over. 

I  went  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  the  chief  cemetery 
of  Paris,  of  which,  however,  enough  has  been 
iHTiitten  and  said  to  spare  me  the  trouble  of  any 
remarks.  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  the  grave 
of  a  vast  amount  of  money,  as  well  as  human 
xemainA— enough  having  been  sunk  in  mau- 
Bolenms  and  monuments  to  build  a  magnificent 
city.  This  ultra  reverence  for  the  dead  struck 
mc  as  curiously  discrepant  with  the  disregard 
for  human  life  which  is  a  part  of  the  French 
character.  The  view  of  the  capital  from  this 
hurying-ground  is  alone  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  yisit,  and  can  hardly  be  equalled  from  any 
other  point.  I  made  the  attempt  to  climb  the 
col^imn  in  the  Place  Yendome,  to  get  a  bird's- 


e]^o  view,  but  was-  driverHMtck  by  the  heat  and 
stifl&g  atmosphere  ^f  "that  narrow  funnel, 
wliio^?jn  all  pi^llifibility  would  have  choked  mo 
had'I^^drseVered  in  the  attempt. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
speak  to  every  man,  whatever  his  grade  in  life, 
who  was  willing  to  converse ;  and  I  hoped  by 
this  means  to  get  some  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
public  afiPairs  in  general.  My  attempts  in  this 
direction  were  fkr  from  successfiil.  When  I 
plumped  dovni  on  the  same  bench  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and,  giving 
the  good-day,  began  to  talk  about  the  Exposi- 
tion, he  was  chatty  enough ;  but  when  I  led  off 
to  the  Emperor,  his  probable  intentions  and  the 
prospect  of  a  succession,  he  grew  as  mute  as  a 
fish — gave  me  a  side-long  look,  and,  under  cover 
of  a  pinch  of  snufl^  rose  and  walked  off.  When, 
in  the  Caf6  de  Mille  Oolonnes,  I  took  up  the 
Maniteur,  and  asked  a  man'  of  the  world,  who 
had  shown  me  some  polite  attentions,  what  had 
become  of  all  the  political  articles,  and  why  its 
firsf  page  was  filled  by  a  theatrical  critique  in 
large  type,  its  last  p^e  nothing  but  a  huge 
placard,  a  puff  of  a  new  perfume,  and  its  two 
centre  pages  little  else  but  penny-a-lining — 
instead  of  answering  my  question,  he  adked 
me  whether  I  played  billiards,  and  when  I 
said  '''No"  took  up  a  long  stick,  and  began 
poking  about  the  balls  by  himself.  When  I 
sat  down  to  rest  myself  in  the  Park  of 
St.  Cloud,  by  the  side  of  that  big  cascading 
fountain,  and  a  young  fellow  came  up  and, 
depositing  a  heavy  bundle,  sat  down  by  my  side, 
and  I  asked  him  which  he  liked  best,  the  rule  of 
the  Republic  or  of  Louis  Napoleon — ^he  got 
upon  his  legs  on  the  instant,  and,  beginning  to 
sing  a  song  about  a  nightcap,  walked  off  with- 
out answering  a  word.  I  tried  to  get  some  in- 
formation of  the  sort  I  wanted  out  of  the  porter 
at  my  hotel,  when  I  settled  the  first  week's 
account ;  and  I  even  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
gar9on  who  made  my  bed ;  but  it  was  of  no  use 
— the  porter  was  dumb,  and  the  garden  was  an 
ass,  and  I  made  nothing  by  my  motion  in  either 
case.  The  Paris  people  seem  all  to  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  against  politics,  and  so  I  was  de- 
barred from  my  favourite  topic  of  conversation. 
However,  I  fell  in  luck's  way  at  last.  Having 
a  mind  one  day  to  take  an  excursion  on  the 
railway  that  runs  round  Paris,  just  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
mount  up  into  tiie  waggon,  as  it  is  called,  on 
the  top  of  the  second-class  carriages.  Hero  I 
was  soon  joined  by  an  elderly  man,  and  when 
the  train  set  off,  we  two  were  alone  on  the 
roof.  I^ow,  thought  I,  here  is  another  chance ; 
this  fellow  can't  run  away  at  any  rate, 
and  if  ho  is  to  be  pumped  I'll  pump  him.  I 
began  to  reckon  him  up  as  he  sat  before  me. 
He  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  wore  a 
suit  not  the  fashion,  and  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  wear ;  had  a  broad,  rather  battered  hat,  an 
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honest-looking  faco;  and,  from  Iiis  largo  hands 
and  flat,  rugged  finger-^ails,  was,  I  saw,  ac- 
customed to  hard  manual  labour. 

"A  pleasant  day,  my  friend,"  I  began;  "beau- 
tiful weather.'' 

"  We  shall  have  rain  directly,"  he  said. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  "  How  do 
you  make  that  out?"  I  asked.  Before  he 
could  reply  we  had  entered  a  tunnel,  and  the 
cold  air  condensing  the  steam,  it  fell  upon  us 
in  a  shower,  from  which,  being  quite  exposed, 
we  had  no  protection. 

The  man  laughed.  "  I  told  you  so,"  he  said. 
''Kefreshing,  isn't  it?" 

The  ice  being  thus  pleasantly  broken,  I 
began  to  turn  the  conversation  into  the  channel 
I  wished.  He  was  very  cautious  at  first,  and 
would  not  understand  the  drift  of  my  questions. 

"  You  don't  take  me  for  a  spy  ?"  I  said. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  don't;  yet  we  have  spies 
of  all  nations,  though  you  are  none.  What 
do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  popular  feeling 
towards  the  present  Crovemment,  and  whether 
the  people — you  yourself,  for  instance — desire  its 
continuance,  or  believe  that  it  will  continue." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
more  people  wish  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  believe  in  it  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
a  public  creditor,  and  you  need  not  put  me  down 
in  either  list." 

**  You  are  a  malcontent,  then,  I  presume." 

^'I  am  a  Parisian  bom  and  bred,  and  my 
prejudices  are  not  in  favour  of  ^  despotism." 

"  But  if  a  despotism  saves  you  from  anarchy, 
and  gives  you  the  liberties  you  want  ? — '* 

"  It  can  do  neither  in  perpetuity,"  he  broke 
in.  "  It  can  only  cobble  and  contrive,  with  one 
expedient  after  another — each  new  law  a  re- 
striction for  the  subject  and  a  licence  for  the 
sovereign." 

"  But  this  is  necessarily  a  time  of  expedients 
for  France." 

"Granted — ^but  France  can  always  govern 
herself;  she  is  not  to  be  boimd  hand  and  foot." 

"  But  for  yourself,  now,  how  are  you  bound  ? 
What  liberties  do  you  want  that  you  have  not 
got?" 

"Everything — liberty  to  speak,  to  work,  to 
buy,  to  sell — to  live,  in  short.  I  speak  to  you 
now,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  you — ^and  if  I 
thought  you  a  traitor,  I  would  pitch  you  beneath 
the  wheels ;  but  you  know  the  press  is  gagged, 
and  when  the  press  is  gagged  we  are  all  gagged. 
What  would  you  do,  now,  in  England,  to  any 
sovereign  who  should  gag  tiie  press  ?" 

"  The  sovereign  could  not  do  it." 

"  Any  minister,  then  r" 

"  No  minister  could  do  it  either.  Our  press 
is  greater  than  throne  or  cabinet." 

"My  God!  you  are  a  nation!  But  if  a 
minister  wore  to  try,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Twist  his  neck,"  I  hazarded. 

The  poor  man,  who  was  now  in  a  state  of 


excitement,  rubbed  his  handst,  and  girimied  ynjk 
delight.  "  Look  you  how  it  is  with  us,"  said 
he,  "the  press  is  not  only  gagged,  but  individQal 
voices  arc  struck  dumb.  A  word  against  the 
Government,  though  spok^i  in  private  con- 
versation, is  punished  with  imprisonment  aod 
exile.  The  stupid  peasantry  have  inyested  tlio 
sovereign  power  in  a  man  who  is  morally  i 
monster,  and  they  have  bound  the  baigainby 
trusting  him  with  tiieir  money.  He  ia  a  eomiiDg 
dog,  and  plays  his  cards  well ;  but  he  will  l» 
picquetted  in  the  end.  Meanwhile,  wo  are 
managed  every  way — nothing  takes  its  natural 
course — the  imperial  finger  is  in  eveiy  man's 
dish — trade  and  commerce  are  regulated  by  the 
bureau,  and  industry  is  so  fettered  by  taxes,  that 
a  man  like  me  may  almost  as  well  go  to  sleep  a& 
go  to  work.  The  old  grudge  of  the  provinces 
against  the  towns  is  satisfied,  I  should  hope,  at 
last.  The  stupidity  of  the  nation  has  cut  the 
throat  of  ita  Qommon  sense,  and  roguery  rules 
the  roast." 

"Then  you  think  the  Government  will  Mt 
last?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  won't.  Men  are  looking  for  a 
succession ;  but  mark  what  I  say — ^thcre  will  be 
no  succession." 

"  What !  is  the  report  a  hoax,  think  your" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  there  will  be 
no  succession." 

Here  the  train  iLrew  up  at  a  station,  and  the 
speaker,  tripping  from  the  iron  steps,  w»» « 
the  platform  before  the  carriage  sto]^.  1 
thought  to  overtake  him,  and  have  a  little  fortkr 
conversation,  but  ere  I  could  manage  the  diSeoIt 
descent  he  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

But  my  fingers  ache  with  holding^the  pen, 
and  I  must  bring  this  long  scrawl  to  a  dose.  1 
thought  to  say  something  of  a  pleasant  pio-fiic 
at  which  I  was  invited  to  join  in  the  Boii  ij 
Boulogne,  and  a  game  of  twos  and  three*  ia 
which  I  took  part  with  a  m^ry  fionily  theK- 
And  something  I  intended  to  say  of  tiw  graa^ 
public  places,  and  fountains,  and  shady  gaidaa  ^ 
Paris,  which  make  the  ci^  such  aParidiaaJB 
fine  weathey,  and  which  impress  the  strain 
with  their  classic  and  almost  aw&l  grafidcor 
and  magnificence.  Some  curious  details,  alaoj  1 
might  have  given  of  the  various  odd  ways  ^ 
which  the  industrious  poor  of  the  city  r^  ^ 
scrape  together  the  means  of  a  livelihood— 
routing  for  rags  in  the  street — ^fishing  ap^^ 
their  roiddles  in  the  river  for  gudgeons— ihariBg 
dogs — combing  Angora  cats— plucking  po«l^ 
— hawking  books — guiding  strangers  about— 
warning  passengers  off  the  pavement  vhae  i*. 
is  faulty  of  a  dark  night — and  a  seore  of  otitf 
odd  ways,  imthought  of  with  us,  of  caining » 
halfpenny  or  a  penny.  But  I  have  ooi»e  to  the 
end  of  my  tether,  and  must  conclude.  B«tel 
lay  down  my  pen,  however,  lot  mo  mak*  •■• 
declaration  on  tho  subject  of  Paris  ingenerji  } 
have  set  down  mi^iy  things  in  this  psp^  JJ 
praise  of  that  m«^ificejit  dity;  but  I  WW"^ 
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have  it  distinctly  understood  that  my  commenda- 
tions aro  solely  applicable  to  Fans  out  of 
doors,  and  that  Paris  within  doors,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  I  don't  like  at  all.  There 
is  an  old  saying,  that  he  who  always  smells 
well  smells  ill.  Now,  Paris  is  a  complete 
magazine  of  perfomes — ^you  see  perfumes  ad- 
vertised and  for  sale  everywhere ;  yet  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  they  had  ten  thousand  tons 
more,  they  would  need  every  grain  of  it.  My 
own  hotel  within  doors  was  a  perfect  stink-pot 
till  I  got  the  window  open ;  and  I  called  upon  a 
friend  in  the  Boulevard  Poissoni^re,  who  lodged 
in  a  house  the  rent  of  which  was  1,000/.  a-year, 
and  that  was  no  better,    I  could  not  go  into 


particulars  on  this  subject  withont  using  terms 
which  the  Editor  of  TaU  would  not  print.  I 
may  say  this  much,  however — that  I  have  seen 
persons  of  fashion  living,  in  Paris,  in  juxta- 
position with  nuisances  which  would  drive  the 
poorest  mechanic  in  London  out  of  the  cheapest 
lodging  that  could  be  offered  him,  and  which 
no  earthly  consideration  would  tempt  an 
English  cottager  to  submit  to.  Take  that,  my 
worthy  Parisian  friend  and  ally,  and  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and,  if  you  think  a  shopkeeper's 
advice  worth  anything,  apply  a  little  of  the  in- 
genuity and  expense  you  have  devoted  for  tho 
purpose  of  gratifying  tho  stranger's  eye,  to  tUo 
relief  of  his  nose. 


TELSE  WOLLERSIEN. 
A   PAGE    FROM   THE  TRAGEDY   OF  WAR. 

VBOIC  THB  DAJnSH.— IK  EiaHT  CHAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whethss  Duke  Frederick  believed  Cai*st6n  Holm 
to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  a  spy  in  its  ser- 
vice, is  uncertain ;  but  however  this  may  have 
been,  the  Princes  determined  upon  adopting  the 
route  recommended  by  the  Dltmarsher — either 
honestly  or  in  the  hope  that  bis  advice  would  not 
be  followed — and  consequently  they  proceeded 
through  Alvensdorp  and  Windbeigen  to  Meldorp. 

The  army  advanced  joyfully,  as  to  a  merry- 
making ;  and  with  dance,  and  music,  and  revelry, 
the  war  did  in  truth  begin.  In  Windbergen, 
the  vanguard  presented  themselves  as  unbidden 
guests  at  a  family  festival.  In  the  more  southern 
villages  they  had  found  the  houses  empty  and 
deserted,  their  possessors  having  fled  with  all 
their  moveable  property  ;  but,  in  this  latter 
town,  some  of  the  thoughtless  inhabitants  were 
celebrating  a  wedding  with  the  usual  signs  of 
mirth.  It  is  said  that  the  parents  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  scorned  the  notion  of  postponing 
the  appointed  ceremony  on  account  of  the  war 
(although  they  had  sent  their  younger  childr^i 
and  part  of  their  property  to  a  place  of  safety)  : 
an  uiilucky  piece  of  obstinacy  that  entailed  wo- 
ful  consequences  on  themselves  and  the  few 
gueets  who  were  bold  enough  to  acc^t  their 
invitation. 

As  the  vanguard  approached  the  town  in  the 
quiet  night  the  sound  of  the  music  reached  them 
from  afer.  They  halted,  listened,  advanced 
again,  and  then  sent  forward  scouts.  When  the 
latler,  having  ascertained  that  all  the  houses  in 
tho  town,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  been 
deserted,  returned  and  made  their  report,  it  was 
determined  that  this  house  should  at  once  bo 
surroiUDided.  The  foolhardy  and  careless  wed- 
ding party  suspected  no  danger  until  the  doors 
were  forced  open  and  the  Lansquenets  rushed 


in.  It  was  then  too  late  to  think  either  of  flight 
or  resistance.  Unarmed  and  defenceless,  tho 
men,  old  and  young,  weore  at  once  put  to  death ; 
the  musicians  only  and  the  women  were  spared  for 
a  while.  The  latter,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
brief  moments  had  seen  husbands,  lovers,  kins- 
men, friends  cut  down  like  grass  by  tho  hand  of  a 
ruthless  mower,  and  now  beheld  their  dead 
bodies  weltering  in  blood  at  their  feet,  stood  as 
if  transfixed  with  terror.  The  infernal  regions 
seemed  to  have  opened  before  them,  and  to  havo 
belched  forth  a  legion  of  devils.  The  scene  that 
was  passing  before  th^n  was  as  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them  as  it  was  terrible.  Soon,  however, 
they  were  awakened  to  dreadful  consciousness, 
for  when  the  butchering  was  at  an  end,  some  of 
the  ruthless  warriors,  while  their  comrades 
were  removing  the  corpses  of  tho  murdered 
men,  seized  the  unhappy  women,  and  having 
ordered  the  terrified  musicians  to  strike  up  a  lively 
tune,  forced  them  to  foot  a  dance  with  them. 
Bound  and  round,  in  wild,  whirling  circles,  they 
forced  their  stru^ling,  screaming,  imploring, 
wailing  victims.  The  screeching,  discordant 
tones  of  the  instruments,  the  shneks  of  tho 
women,  and  the  savage  hooting  of  the  soldiery, 
formed  together  a  combination  of  sounds  as 
hideous  as  the  sights  that  met  the  eye.  Bound 
the  tables  some  of  the  soldiers  were  seated, 
emptying,  with  song  and  noisy  mirth,  the 
bediiers  filled  by  the  victims  they  had  slain. 
The  worthy  leader  of  these  bloodhounds  had 
taken  possession  of  the  bride,  and  was  whirling 
her  round  in  bacchantian,  voluptuous  dance. 
The  wretched  maiden,  who  a  few  moments  pre- 
viously had  been  tripping  it  lightly  at  the  sido 
of  her  beloved,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  her  foot, 
and  who  now,  widowed  and  bereaved,  found 
herself  in  the  power  of  a  demon,  felt  the  courage 
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of  despair  and  the  tliirst  for  vengeance  rising  in 
her  soul.  At  this  moment  her  fiend-like 
partner  slipped  in  a  pool  of  blood  that  was 
stiffening  on  the  floor ;  with  the  force  of  despair 
she  gave  him  a  push  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  fell  she  seized  a  halberd 
resting  against  the  wall,  and  buried  it  in  his 
heart — with  a  fearful  oath  he  breathed  out  his 
crime-laden  soul.  So  quick  had  been  her  move- 
ments that  she  had  time  to  fell  another  and 
another  of  the  ribald  troop,  while  she  called  to 
her  sisters  in  misfortune  to  follow  her  example, 
to  revenge  the  fallen,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  to  save  their  honour.  But  the  latter  alone 
was  achieved,  for  the  soldiers,  furious  at  seeing 
their  leader  and  two  of  their  comrades  fall  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  without  further  delay  im- 
molated those  whom  they  would  otherwise  have 
preserved  for  a  worse  fate,  and  perhaps  for  a  more 
painful  death. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  merrymaking  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  the  advanced 
division  of  the  guards  that  had  perpetrated  this 
fearM  deed;  a  fitting  prologue  to  the  great 
dance  of  death  in  the  low  meadow  lands  of 
Hemmingstedt.  Those  monsters — the  off-soour- 
ings  of  flJl  the  nations  of  Europe — ^in  whose 
breasts  the  last  sparks  of  human  sentiment  had 
long  boon  extinguished,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Licentious 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  songs,  ac- 
companied by  the  dashing  of  beakers,  the  rattling 
of  dice,  with  oaths  and  thumps  upon  the  table, 
resounded  within  the  house,  while  without  sat, 
in  silent,  ghastly  array,  the  corpses  of  the  mur- 
dered women,  placed  by  their  murderers  along 
the  gable-end  of  the  house,  the  bride  in  the 
middle,  with  her  blood-stained  wreath  resting  on 
her  pallid  forehead.  Thus  they  were  found  by 
the  advancing  army,  whose  van,  consisting  of 
the  famous  and  tmible  guards,  the  ruffians 
joined,  ready  for  new  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty. 

It  was  a  calm  winter  morning.  The  heavens 
were  clad  in  the  hues  of  joy  and  love,  the  earth 
in  the  spotless  white  of  innocence.  A  few 
stars  were  still  twinkling  in  the  clear  blue 
vault ;  in  the  west  hung  the  silvery  moon.  In 
the  east  the  horizon  was  belted  with  crimson, 
and  a  golden  glory  indicated  the  spot  where  the 
sun  was  about  to  rise  in  his  splendour.  The 
earth  was  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  unsullied 
snow,  and  trees  and  bushes  wore  robes  of 
equal  whiteness.  Beaming  resplendent,  uprose 
the  sun;  glittering  in  its  rays,  rows  of  steel- 
clad  warriors  mov^  through  the  unhappy  town. 
Their  way  lay  past  the  bridal  house,  round 
which,  in  the  blood-stained  snow,  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  wedding  guests ;  while  behind 
them,  against  the  gable-wall,  sat  the  female 
corpses,  in  their  torn  and  sullied  festive  gar- 
ments. With  jibes  and  jeers  tho  guard  passed 
by—with  mirdbful  songs  the  Danes  and  Hol- 
fiteiners  followed,  giving  scarce  a  passing  glance 


at  the  ghastly  sight.  But  when  the  royal  bro- 
thers came  edong  side  by  side  on  their  prancing 
steeds,  one  of  Qie  Ditmarshers— who,  though 
fatally  wounded,  was  not  dead— awoke  bm  a 
trance,  and,  raising  himself  partially  np,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  fiie  breast  of  one  of  hi«  mur- 
dered companions,  stared  at  them  with  stiff  and 
frenzied  gaze.  His  silvery  hair  was  matted 
with  clotted  blood,  and  gory  streab  fmroved 
his  pallid  cheeks.  The  King's  and  the  Duke's 
horses  reared,  plunged,  snorted,  and  refnsedto 
move,  and  thus  against  their  will,  the  royil 
brothers  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  dying  man's 
address: — *'May  Heaven  reject  you  and  the 
earth  swallow  you  up,  ye  crowned  robben! 
Wherefore  have  you  come  into  this  peaceful 
land?  Of  what  offence  havo  onr  de&nceleK 
women  and  our  innocent  children  been  guHly 
towards  you?  Their  blood  is  on  your  hands; 
it  will  bum  into  your  souls  in  hell  Kkem- 
quenchable  flames !  Forward,  forward !  mnrdei ! 
lay  waste !  But  tho  day  of  yengeaBcc  is 
yet  to  come ;  the  hour  when  the  cune  shall 
fall  upon  you  is  at  hand,  and  yo  shall  howl  vitii 
terror  and  quiver  with  fear!  Ye  shall  lock 
around  you  in  vain  for  rescue  or  for  flight!  But 
there  will  be  no  escape  from  the  hsoA  of  the 
blood  avenger ! "  An  arrow  here  put  an  end  to 
his  bitter  curses :  hit  in  the  breast,  he  thffw 
out  his  arms  wildly,  and  sank  back  deaden  tk 
snow. 

"  A  dreadful  spectacle !"  sighed  the  Eag. 

"Alas!"  answered  the  Buke;  "snchsi^tsirc 
inseparable  from  war." 

"The  image  of  this  bleeding  old  hbM 
these  cruelly  murdered  women,  will  hfflg^ 
in  my  memory,"  continued  the  King.  *'l' 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  seated  thae  to  be 
our  judges  on  the  last  day.  This  war  begi* 
lamentably,  brother."  ,„ 

"There  cannot  be  war  without  hboddiei, 
replied  the  Duke,  gloomily. 

"  But  innocent  blood,"  interrupted  the  m 
"  I  b^in  already  to  repent  that  we  hare  tM 
these  guards  into  our  service;  they  are  notot*' 
but  fiends." 

"  For  that  very  reason  they  are  not  too  gw^; 
to  serve  as  the  mfans  perdus  of  the  annj, 
replied  the  Duke.  "  Let  them  bear  the  fc< 
brunt ;  let  the  Ditmarsh  peasants  owl  m 
blazing  courage  in  combat  with  tiiem ! ' 

"That  is  well  enough;  but  may  not^ 
cruelties  call  down  vengeance  upon  our  heai' 
The  maledictions  of  yon  dying  man  sound  iaiy 
ear  like  a  warning  of  evil."  ., 

"Nay,  my  brother!"  cried  the  Bnke;  ^J 
the  ravings  of  a  dying  madman  suffice  to  up 
your  equanimity,  it  wore  better  we  had  ne^ 
undertaken  tho  invasion  of  this  den  of  robbers 

"  Brother  Frederick,"  said  the  King,  in  a  I^ 
proachful  tone,  "  have  we  come  hither  to  conq«^ 
the  country  or  to  destroy  it?  For  the  fontfr 
purpose  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  foi^ 
bloodhounds ;  they  may,  indeed,  lenderftec^ 
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quest  more  difficulty  for  their  ruthless  deeds  will 
drive  the  inhabitants  to  despair." 

"Nay,  my  lord  and  brother,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "  to  such  extremities  they  will  not  pro- 
ceed. As  soon  as  Meldorp  is  taken,  the  whole 
country  will  be  at  our  feet.  With  the  division 
of  the  booty  we  will  have  greater  difficulties,  for 
these  beasts  of  prey  are  insatiable.  But  in  this 
case  we  are  strong  enough  to  keep  them  in 
checL  We  are  five-and-twenty  thousand 
against  five  thousand,  even  supposing  that  their 
numbers  have  not  decreased  before  t^at" 

The  roar  of  cannon  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion ;  it  was  the  guard  beginning  the  attack  on 
Meldorp.  The  town  was  iaken  somewhat  aback, 
for  it  was  not  expected  that  it  would  be  at- 
tacked by  so  strong  a  force.  The  defence  was 
in  consequence  without  plan — ^wild,  desperate. 
The  hired  troops — about  one  hundred  in  number 
— *on  seeing  the  immense  host  that  was  advanc- 
ing against  tiiem,  advised  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render at  once ;  and  though  the  latter,  upbraid- 
ing them  with  treachery  and  cowardice,  forced 
them  to  remain  at  their  posts,  no  sooner  were 
the  first  cannon  fired  than  they  escaped  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  native  Meldorpjars,  fiu:  irom 
following  the  example  of  the  hirelings,  only 
became  more  obstinate  in  their  determination  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to 
allow  the  assaulters  to  enter  the  town  except 
across  their  bodies.  And  not  for  a  moment  did 
they  swerve  in  their  heroic  resolve ;  they  first 
fired  their  cannon,  which  made  many  an  opening 
in  the  ranks  of  the  guards ;  afterwards  they  used 
their  bows  and  slings,  and  lastly,  defended  the 
passage  of  the  gates  man  against  man,  with  their 
long  spears,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Dit- 
manhers.  The  Lansquenets  found  their  task  no 
cosy  one,  and  though  the  town  was  ultimately 
taken,  it  was  at  a  heavy  cost ;  while  ^e  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  its  defenders  had  at  least  gained 
time  for  the  greater  number  of  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  aged,  to  escape  out  of  the 
town  on  the  other  side.  Those  that  remained 
met  with  a  dreadful  fate. 

According  to  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  S3mdics,  Carsten  Holm  had 
been  despatched  to  Meldorp  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  men.  As  soon  as  the  first  war-cry  was 
heard,  he  gathered  his  men,  and  hastened  with 
the  citizens  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town.  When,  on  arriving  at  tiiis  spot,  he 
beheld  the  long  array  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
that  reached  as  far  as  the  village  of  Windbei^n, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  set  on  fire,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"  We  have  been  deceived  by  the  enemy.  In- 
Rtead  of  following  the  old  route  through  Hanune, 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  us  here  with  his  whole 
force ;  to  keep  him  out  of  the  town  with  our 
miall  force  is  quite  impossible.  The  only  thing 
PTC  can  do,  is  te  keep  lum  at  bay,  until  the  aged 
men  among  you,  together  with  the  women 
md   the   doldren,  make  their   escape  north- 


wards. To  effect  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  all  sacrifice  ourselves ;  some  of  us  ought 
to  escort  the  fugitives,  Now  choose,  ye  men 
of  Meldorp,  whatever  task  pleases  you  best ! 
I  and  my  men  are  equally  willing  to  remain  or 
to  go." 

**  We  thank  you,"  answered  a  venerable  old 
man,  "for  your  brotherly  friendship;  but  it 
shall  never  be  said  with  truth  that  we  Mel- 
dorpers  abandoned  our  town  and  left  the  task  of 
defending  it  to  others;  hasten  ye  away,  and 
save  what  it  is  possible  to  save ! " 

Carsten  Holm  then  hurried  back  into  tiie  town 
with  his  men  from  the  north  marshes,  urged  on 
the  dilatory,  and  hdped  to  carry  the  little  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  women  were  unable  to  move 
because  of  illness,  others  because  of  their  age, 
and  many  of  the  aged  of  both  sexes  refrised  to 
abandon  the  place  of  their  birth,  while  not  a 
few  among  the  married  women  armed  themselves 
and  hastened  to  join  their  husbands,  determined 
to  die  or  to  conquer  with  them. 

The  fugitives  divided  into  two  parties;  ^e 
one  moved  towards  Biisum,  the  other  towards 
Hemmingstedt ;  the  escort  was  in  consequence 
likewise  divided,  and  Hohn,  with  his  division, 
selected  the  latter  route.  All  escaped  except 
he,  the  leader.  He  was,  indeed,  the  last  to 
depart,  yet  no  one  could  account  for  how  it  was 
that  he  suddenly  disappeared;  and  the  surprise 
of  aJl  was  greater  still  when  they  learnt  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  had  he&a,  conveyed  to 
Meldorp. 

The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  this  pre- 
sented a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  usual  cruel 
proceedings  of  the  guards.  Everything  living 
was  put  to  death,  and  all  lifeless  objects  were 
destroyed;  the  houses  alone  were  spared,  be- 
cause they  afibrded  a  desirable  shelter  during 
the  severe  season.  Although  this  was  effected 
so  speedily  by  the  vanguard  that  nothing  was 
left  to  be  done  by  the  main  body  of  the  army 
when  it  arrived,  the  two  royal  brothers  never- 
theless became  witnesses  to  a  still  moro  bar- 
barous and  revolting  scene  than  that  which 
they  had  beheld  in  Windbergen.  As  they  were 
entering  the  town,  they  saw,  through  the  broken 
window  of  one  of  the  houses,  a  young  girl,  who 
had  probably  until  then  succeeded  in  concealing 
herself,  flying,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  from  a 
Lansquenet  who  was  pursuing  her.  When  she 
found  that  she  could  not  escape,  she  turned 
round  and  faced  her  pursuer,  holding  up  the 
child  as  a  shield  before  her.  llie  innocent  babe, 
smiling,  strotehed  out  its  little  arms  towards  the 
gUttemig  helmet  and  the  waving  plume,  and 
the  barbarian  dove  its  little  head  in  twain  with 
his  sabre.  The  Duke  shot  down  the  monster  on 
the  spot,  and  thua  rescued  the  girl ;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  brother  ever  forgot  this  heart-rending 
scene. 

In  deep  silence  they  rode  through  the  gloomy 
portal  of  the  Franciscan  monastery.  The 
heavens  also  were  gloomy,  and  a  thick  fog  was 
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spread  like  a  veil  over  the  misery  of  the  earth. 
The  air  wns  exceedingly  calm,  and  the  distant 
booming  of  the  western  ocean,  announcing  a 
chan^  of  wind  and  weather,  was  distinctly 
audible. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
quartering  and  provisioning  of  the  troops  in 
Meldorp  and  the  surrounding  villages,  the  King 
and  the  Duke,  being  left  alone,  were  pacing  up 
and  down  the  refectory  in  the  monastery.  The 
King  repeatedly  .stopped  short  and  listened.  At 
length  he  said : 

"  What  is  thatboonjjng  I  hear  at  a  distance?" 

'*  The  western  ocean." 

"It  sounds  to  my  ears  like  the  thunder  of 
vengeance.  Would  that  this  war  were  soon 
over." 

'•  It  w  over,  said  the  Duke,  quickly ;"  I  con- 
fidently expect  l^at  the  Ditmarshers,  warned  by 
this  beginning,  will  hasten  to  give  in  their 
submission,  and  therefore,  if  it  so  please  you, 
we  will  tarry  here  a  few  days." 

Before  the  King  could  answer,  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Dukes  of  Olden- 
burg, Hans  Ahlefeldt,  and  several  other  generals, 
followed  by  Junker  Slenitz,  the  commander  of 
the  guards.  Addressing  the  latter,  the  King  said, 
coldly,  "Your  men,  Sir,  are  brave  but  cruel; 
they  spare  neither  women  nor  helpless  babes." 

"Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Slenitz, 
with  equal  coldness,  "  When  the  falcon  is  let 
fly  at  the  deer,  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  buck  and  the  doe.  If  we  want  the  one,  we 
must  take  the  other  also.  Such  is  ever  the  way 
in  war — I  thought  your  M^esty  had  learnt  this 
in  Sweden." 

"I  know  something  of  war,"  replied  King 
Hans;  "but  only  of  war  against  armed  men; 
against  the  defenceless  tm/  soldiers  have  never 
shown  their  courage — a  general  must  know  how 
to  maintain  discipline." 

*'I  was  imder  the  impression,"  replied 
Slenitz  proudly,  "that  the  great  guard,  that 
has  served  wim  so  much  distinction  under  so 
many  potentates,  was  taken  into  your  Majesty's 
service  to  make  war,  and  not  to  weep  over  the 
miseries  of  war.  When  it  has  gained  a  victory 
over  yom-  Majesty's  enemies,  methinks  tJiere  is 
no  need  of  inquiring  whether  a  few  old  women 
may  have  perished  or  not.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not 
my  fault ;  I  cannot  be  present  everywhere." 

The  King  turned  away,  and,  biting  his  lips, 
said  to  the  Duke,  "  The  huntsman  is  as  bad  as 
the  hounds — ^let  us  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  all  together." 

The  conversation  was  here  again  interrupted 
by  Henrick  Kanzan,  who  entered  with  the  cap- 
tive Carsten  Holm.  The  Duke  at  once  recog- 
nised the  prisoner,  beckoned  to  him,  and  with- 
drew with  him  into  a  window  recess,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  King.  Holm 
incfined  himself  profoundly  before  the  two 
exalted  personages,  and  said,  "I  congratulate 
your  Majesty  and  your   Highness    upon  the 


triumphant  commencement  of  tiic  war,  and  1 
am  proud  to  think  that  my  humble  adTioe  was 
adopted  and  followed." 

"  You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  m 
want  of  gratitude,"  said  Duke  Frederick: 
"  when  the  country  is  conquered,  and  order  and 
tranquillity  established,  we  will  bestow  the 
estate  of  Tileburg  on  jrou  and  your  descendants 
for  ever." 

Holm  indined  himself  still  deeper,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  I  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  prisoner 
on  purpose  to  be  able  to  be  of  further  nse  to  pur 
Highnesses  by  my  knowledge  of  ttie  country  and 
the  people.  And,  if  it  so  please  you,  I  may  re- 
turn to  my  countr3rmen,  to  hasten  their  submis- 
sion by  my  instigations,  or  if  I  cannot  succad 
herein,  to  communicate  their  plans  to  my 
gracious  lords." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke.  "  I  con- 
sider you  to  be  a  man  of  judgment,  and  beficre 
you  to  be  sincerely  devoted  to  us ;  but  after  ftp 
many  pacific  proposals  wie  have  made  to  par 
countrymen,  it  would  be  unbecoming  our  dig- 
nity to  send  you  as  envoy  and  mediator  of 
peace." 

"K"ay,  my  lord,"  int^^rrupted  Holm,  "sndi 
was  nowise  my  meaning.  I  must  go  amonj 
them  as  if  secretly  escaped  from  captivity.  Bnl 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  warlike  ardonr  of  ny 
countrymen  may  prove  too  strong  for  my  pasna- 
sions,  or  that  I  may  be  suspected  on  account  of  mj 
pacific  disposition,  and  that  it  may  flmsberes- 
dered  diiRcult  for  me  to  return  Mther,  I  vonld 
venture  to  suggest  that  in  sudi  case  pnr  Higt- 
nesses  should  make  a  speedy  attack  on  thenortli 
marshes,  by  way  of  SSndeihamme  and  Feai- 
mingstedt,  and  march  straight  on  to  Hade. 
Along  this  route  I  answer  for  it  that  no  m 
expects  the  raiemy,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
strengthen  the  conclusion  already  come  to  ® 
this  point."  And  Carsten  Holm  then  again 
inclined  himself,  saying,  "I  request  tlie  gnat 
honour  of  being  cdlowed  to  entertain  per 
Highnesses  in  my  house  in  Hdde." 

The  royal  brothers  answered  him  willi  ^ 
friendly  nod  of  the  head,  and  dismissed  hinu 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  tie  orders  necesaaiyf* 
facilitating  his  flight. 

King  Hans,  whose  spirit  had  been  heigbtenw 
by  the  near  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  3 
speedy  conclusion,  called  Henrik  Banzan  to  MJ 
and  said,  "  My  dear  lord,  my  brother  ^  1 
have  determined  to  tarry  here  a  few  dap,  ^ 
ascertain  what  eflfect  the  first  events  of  tie  f^ 
have  produced  on  liiese  strongheaded  maia 
peasants.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  ^^..^ 
make  our  stay  hero  as  agreeable  as  V^^ 
and  for  this  purpose  it  would  please  ns  mn» 
to  see  some  of  your  Holstm  la^«  bere. 
The  necessary  provisions  for  entertaining  ^ 
guests  we  also  hope  will  not  be  found  ''^*"*^ 
Ranzan  smiled,  bowed,  and  withdrew.  A  ft* 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  MdbA  ^ 
the  surrounding  castles,  witii  ordets  to  bring 
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back  with  them  ladies,  musicians,  and  singers, 
court-jesters,  and  jugglers,  and  provisions  of  all 
Idnds^  and  in  great  profusion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning.  The 
church  bells  were  ringing ;  their  sound  seemed 
muffled  by  the  grey,  damp,  foggy  atmosphere — 
muffled  as  if  the^  were  ringing  for  a  funeral — 
as  if  the  liberties  of  Ditmai^icn  were  being 
carried  to  the  grave. 

A  rapid  thaw  whieh  had  set  in  had  quite 
changed  the  look  of  the  country ;  the  snow  had 
disappeared  from  trees  and  house-roofs,  from  the 
hill-sides,  from  the  crests  of  the  dikes,  and  from 
the  high-lying  corn-fields ;  but  in  the  ditches, 
in  the  furrows,  and  in  the  low  sandy  valleys,  it 
still  lay  thick :  the  flat  marsh-lands  were  indi- 
cated by  long,  straight  lines  of  black  and  white. 
The  Forty-eight  were  assembled  in  council  in 
Woheden;  there  also  were  gathered  together 
crowds  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  more  particularly  from  the  neigh- 
Iwuring  parishes.  Opinions  differed ;  some  were 
for  peace,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  for  war. 
Among  those  who  held  the  former  views,  Carsten 
Holm  was  the  one  who  spoke  longest  and  most 
warmly. 

**  I  wish," — ^thus  he  concluded  his  speech — "  I 
wish  that  those  among  you  who  are  so  fiill  of 
warlike  ardour  had  been  with  me  in  Meldorp, 
and  had  seen  the  change  that  two  short  hours 
had  wrought  in  the  town !  When  I  was  taken 
back  as  a  captive,  I  found  those,  whom  shortly 
before  I  had  left  sound  and  healthy  in  body, 
and  frill  of  high  courage  and  heedless  of  danger, 
lying  dead  or  dying,  or  mutilated  in  the  streets 
— ^not  the  armed  men,  for  they  all  lay  around 
the  gates  of  the  city — no,  women  and  children, 
md  grey-headed  old  men.  The  cruel  Lans- 
juenets  were  running  to  and  fro  with  their 
>lood-stained  spears  in  one  hand,  and  some  booty 
hey  had  elutcned  in  the  other ;  or  they  were 
jngmg  and  carousing  in  the  houses  they  had 
\acked,  or  still  rummaging  for  Airther  booty. 
fere  and  there,  I  heard  the  shrieks  of  some 
niserable  woman,  who  was  being  dragged  from 
er  place  of  concealment  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of 
he  fioldiers,  and  then  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
lood,  her  dying  groans  being  drowned  in  the 
endijsh  laughter  of  her  executioners.  Here,  the 
iccrated  corpse  of  a  woman  was  thrown  out  of 
door;  there,  the  dead  body  of  a  child  was 
ung  out  of  a  window — nothing  more  dreadful 
>zild  have  been  seen  at  the  destruction  of 
^msalcm.  Beflect,  0  ye  elders  and  wise  men, 
lat  the  same  fate  awaits  all  your  towns !" 
Terror,  anger,  dire  resentment,  expressed 
lemaelves  in  the  pale  countenances  of  his 
[ditors ;  but  none  spoke  but  the  chief  ruler  of 
c  country,  Johan  Airens. 
**  All  tJit  you  have  told  us,  be  said,  can  only 


incite  us  to  seek  for  just  revenge,  not  persuade 
us  to  shameful  submission — the  blood  of  the 
victims  cries  to  Heaven.  What  would  we 
gain  by  cowardly  submission? — only  a  slower 
death,  or  thraldom  worse  than  death.  What 
has  happened  to  us,  that  we  should  now 
abandon  the  determination  come  to  after 
calm  and  mature  reflection?  What  have  wo 
lost?  One  or  two  towns  that  could  not  be 
defended;  but  is  not  the  whole  of  the  open 
country  stUl  ours,  whence  the  enemy  have  before 
this  been  driven  out  with  bloody  heads  ?  What 
have  we  lost  ?  A  few  hundreds  of  our  eom- 
panions-in-arms — but  the  thousands  that  remain 
are  Ally  inspired  with  so  much  the  greater 
hatred  of  the  inhuman  ruffians  who  have  in- 
vaded our  country  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  fetters  in  the  other.  What  have  we  lost  ? 
A  few  hundred  women  and  children;  but  we 
have  gained  tenfold  courage  to  revenge  their 
innocent  blood*  We  have  lost  nothing,  except 
that  perhaps  a  few  among  us,  who  never  had 
much,  have  lost  their  courage." 

Here  Carsten  Holm  interrupted  him.  "  It  is 
not  always  cowardice,*'  he  said,  "  that  inspires 
those  who  advise  peace.  Prudence  is  not  cow- 
ardice." 

'  "  Not  dkoaya .'"  answered  Arens.  "  I  accuse 
no  one — ^not  even  you.  Ton  must  knpw  best 
yourself  if  it  were  prudence  alone  that  induced 
you  to  accompany  the  women  in  their  flight,  in* 
stead  of  remaining  to  help  the  men  defend  the 
town !" 

"  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  those  pre- 
sent who  accompanied  me,"  answered  Holm, 
proudly,  looking  round  in  the  assembly ;  "  let 
them  say  whether  I  did  not  offer  the  townsmen 
to  take  their  jdaces  with  my  men,  although  I 
saw  certain  and  useless  death  before  me  !" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  cried  several  voices. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  my  country,"  continued 
he  triumphantly,  "  and  I  ^vill  honestly  pay  my 
debt ;  but  I  do  not^  therefore,  mean  wantonly 
to  sacrifice  it.  If  all  the  rest  of  you  are  de- 
termined to  fight,  I  will  do  so  likewise,'  but 
consider  well  beforehand  who  is  to  take  care  of 
the  helpless  when  we  are  gone." 

''  Carsten  Holm  is  a  wise  man,  and  talks  after 
mature  reflection,"  said  Hans  Peters,  one  of  the 
Forty-eight ;  "  would  it  not,  in  truth,  be  better 
to  yield  in  time?  The  money  demanded  we 
can  easily  raise;  and  as  for  the  three  forts, 
why, — when  the  enemy  has  departed,  and  his 
army  is  disbanded,  we  may  do  with  them  as  we 
think  best." 

"  There  is  sense  in  that!"  cried  some  voices; 
**  Hans  Peters  talks  to  the  point !" 

But  Johan  Arens  made  a  few  resolute  steps 
forward,  raised  his  arm,  and  pointing  towards 
Meldorp,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Know  ye 
that  town  yonder  ?  Is  it  not  Meldorp  ?  Is  it 
not  there,  but  three  days  ago,  our  sisters  and 
brothers,  young  and  old,  were  butchered  as  so 
many  sheep?    Was  it  not  there  that  human 
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blood,  ihe  blood  of  Ditmarsbers,  flowed  in 
streams  tbrougb  tbe  streets?  And  you  speak 
of  peace  !  Peace  ?  Yes,  tbe  peace  wbicb 
tbe  lamb  enjoys,  wben  it  stands  quietly 
by  wbile  tbe  ewe  is  being  butchered,  chewing 
the  cud  until  its  turn  comes  to  lie  down  and  have 
its  throat  cut!  By  God  and  by  the  Holy 
Virgin!  one  would  suppose  that  he  who  bad 
beheld  what  Holm  has  beheld  would  have  turned 
into  a  roaring  lion,  however  craven  a  heart 
nature  might  have  endowed  him  with.  Do  you 
see  yon  dark  object  floating  above  the  church 
tower  in  Meldorp?  Do  you  know  what  it 
signifies  ? — ^It  is  the  royal  banner,  the  blood-red 
baainer,*  which  is  floating  like  a  tropliy  of 
victory  ovot  the  free  Ditmarshen,  a  warning  and  a 
threat!  Go,  then,  all  ye  who  are  tired  of  Hfe  and 
of  liberty ;  hasten  tluther  to  bend  your  knees 
before  that  banner  that  no  Ditmarsher  has  ever 
beheld  since  the  battle  of  Bomhoved !  Kneel 
down  before  it!  Present  your  heads  submis- 
sively to  the  executioner's  axe!  and  console 
yourselves  with  the  thought  that  you  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  how  the 
lansquenets  violate  your  wives  and  daughters 
and  murder  your  little  children. — ^Hark !  how 
their  cannon  are  thundering !  They  are  drink- 
ing to  their  success  in  Ditmarshen ;  your  ruin 
and  destruction  is  their  toast!  Will  ye  not 
hasten  over  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  ?" 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  while  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Meldorp,  where  shot  after  shot 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  until 
the  whole  town  was  veiled  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.  For  a  while  no  one  replied  to  Johan 
Arens'  taunting  speech :  some  were  silent  from 
shame,  others  from  rage,  and  the  rest  rejoiced  at 
a  speech  that  so  fully  expressed  their  own  feel- 
ings. At  length  Wolf  Isebrand  began,  with  a 
scomfril  smile,  and  assuming  the  same  tone — 

"  K  we  mean  to  set  off  to  make  our  sub- 
mission to  our  gracious  masters,  we  had  better 
take  along  with  us,  as  a  proof  of  our  sincerity, 
the  standards  which  our  forefathers  in  their  vanity 
have  suspended  in  the  church  yonder !  Let  us  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  enemy  the  banners  which  they, 
in  their  overweening  assumption,  dared  to  take 
from  the  high-born  dukes  and  counts  at  Nord- 
hamme  and  at  Aubroen,  and  here — here  in  this 
very  Wohrden,  where  they  payed  back  melted 
lead  with  cold  steel,  and  treated  the  noble  guests 
with  so  little  cercmony.f  This  would  be  the 
best  way  of  showing  our  repentance  and  shame 
at  the  crying  sin  committed  by  our  fathers 
when  they  determined  to  fight  for  life  and 
property,  for  liberty  and  for  their  counby." 


*  The  Danish  flag,  is  a  white  cross  on  a  blood-red 
field.— 2VflfiM. 

f  Connt  Geert  the  Bold,  of  Holstdn,  made  an  attempt 
to  conquer  Ditmarshen.  Ho  penetrated  as  far  as  Wohrden, 
and  routed  the  little  army  of  the  Ditmarshers.  The 
remnant  of  this  sought  refuge  in  the  church,  and  ns  they 
refused  to  surrender,  the  Count  of  Holstein  ordered  fire 


like  a  pent-up  stream  that  suddenly  breab 
through  all  barriers  and  carries  along  with  it 
everything  it  meets  on  its  way,  the  loig- 
restrained  feelings  now  burst  forth  from  tiioa- 
sands  of  hearts  ^iill  of  courage  and  glowing  with 
warlike  ardour.  The  noble  struggle  for  liberty 
or  death  was  determined  upon  almost  unani- 
mously, but  with  wild  imprecations  wid  fiuiiws 
exclamations.  Holm,  and  the  few  otJier  Me&ds 
and  advocates  of  peace  were  very  near  Ming 
victims  to  the  first  outburst  of  patriotic  fury ;  kt 
Arens  and  several  others  of  the  council,  who  were 
highly  respected,  took  them  under  their  protee- 
tion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand how  necessary  union  was  at  audi  a 
moment,  how  valuable  every  arm,  and  how  un- 
worthy it  would  be  should  the  first  Wood  shed 
be  that  of  countrymen.  Isebrand  was  sileiit; 
he  seemed  to  feel  indiff^i^nt  as  to  whe&&  or 
not  Holm  and  his  party  would  assist  ihem. 
But  when  the  discussions  about  the  means  d 
defence  began,  he  said  in  a  tone  that  reread 
a  hidden  meaning:  "Let  us  hear  Caisten'? 
opinion,  whether  he  cannot  tell  us  tiiis  time 
from  what  side  we  may  expect  the  enemy!" 

"With  perfect  self-possession,  and  seeming  not 
to  have  observed  the  inuendo.  Holm  answered 
"The  first  time  the  enemy  deceived  us;  bat 
this  time  I  believe  that  the  information  I  hsv? 
been  able  to  collect  warrants  the  assnnmeetli^ 
they  will  proceed  by  the  shortest  road  ftom  Mel- 
dorp to*Hemmingstedt." 

Johan  Arens  smiled,  and  said,  "M^hink 
Carsten  Holm  is  not  a  good  hand  at  guessii^: 
things  generally  happen  just  the  very  reveisof 
what  he  predicts ;  and  I  therefore  guess  thai 
our  foreign  guests  are  likely  to  come  by  Biia® 
or  Nordhamme." 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Isebwmd,  drily, 
"  I  am  now  of  Holm's  opinion ;  it  is  not  li^ 
that  he  should  give  a  wrong  guess  every  tiaie. 
Last  time  we  believed  him,  and  were  deceitfd; 
it  might  happen  that  in  not  believing  him  fti» 
time,  we  might  be  equally  deceived." 

"  In  order  to  make  sure  of  not  bring  ^^ 
mistaken  now,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  sp^ 
'*  we  had  better  be  prepared  on  all  three  poiuis. 
The  distance  between  the  places  is  not  gi«3^ 
than  that  reinforcements  may  be  sent  from  tfe 
one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  enemy  divide  bis 
forces  we  must  also  divide  ours." 

Some  objected  to  this  plan  because  thfi  ^ 
infbrcements — ^in  case  the  attack  was  made  5J 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  one  poi^^^" 
might  arrive  too  late;  and  because  tbe  ^ 
from  Biisum,  in  particular,  might  be  entii^ 


to  be  set  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  Whenthem^ 
lead  from  the  roof  beg^  to  drop  down  upon  the  «*»* 
within,  they  nwhed  out  in  despair  and  pain.  ^^^ 
joined  them ;  the  Holsteiners  were  defeit«a-tw 
thousand  of  them  remained  on  the  field;  andtheCca^ 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight  He  never  si* 
Ditmai-shen  again,  but  subsequently  turned  his  ans* 
towards  the  north. 
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prevented  from  joining  the  others,  if  recourse 
was  had  to  opening  the  sluices,  and  the 
marshee  were  thus  put  under  water.  At 
lengthy  after  much  deliberation,  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  all  the  roads  leading  into  the 
north  marshes  should  be  defended,  but  that  the 
one  leading  to  Hemmingstedt,  being  naturally 
the  strongest  position,  required  a  less  numerous 
force  than  the  others.  The  majority  of  the 
council  considered  that  one  battalion  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  would  suffice. 

Just  as  these  measures  had  been  determined 
upon,  a  reconnoitring  party  returned  with  three 
of  the  enemy's  spies,  whom  they  had  captured. 
The  two  were  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infu- 
riated multitude;  but  the  third  Isebrand  suc- 
ceeded in  saving,  and,  when  questioned,  ho  con- 
firmed whatHolmhad  said  as  to  theprobablepoint 
of  attack.    Although  the  greater  number  were  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  a  stratagem,  of  which 
the  spy  might  or  might  not  be  cognisant,  his 
revelations,  nevertheless,  induced  than  to  make 
wsnB  alteration  in  their  plans,  so  as  to  place 
four  battalions,  or  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
twelve  cannon,  on  the  road  to  Hemmingstedt. 
Ilie  men  that  were  to  form  this  force  were 
selected  from  the  tiiree  parishes  of  Neunkirchen, 
Hemmingstedt,  and  Wohrden,  and  by  his  own 
desire  Wolf  Isebrand  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand. To  the  great  surprise  of  all,  Isebrand  next 
requested  that  Holm  might  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  command ;  but  to  all  observations  on 
the  subject  he  replied  coldly,  that  Holm  had 
been  his  associate  in  the  embassy,  and  that  he 
now  likewise  wished  to  have  him  near  him  in 
the  batde ;  moreover,  he  expected  much  assist- 
anoe  from  Holm's  deep  understanding  and  groat 
cunning.    To  these  expressions  Holm  answered 
with  a  forced  smile  only ;  and  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  physiognomies  would  have  de- 
tected, in  his  countenance,  not  only  distrust  of 
Isebrand's  flattering  expressions,  but  great  un- 
willingness to  accept  of  the  proposed  post  of 
honour. 

So  far  everything  was  settled ;  but  now  arose 
the  question  as  to  which  division  of  the  army  of 
defence  should  have  the  holy  standard — the 
conBecrated  cross.  The  members  of  each  laid 
claiin  to  the  palladium,  declaring  the  post 
to  be  occupied  by  them  to  be  the  most  important, 
and  supporting  their  claim  with  innumerable 
reasons.  The  council  of  the  Forty-eight  could 
think  of  no  better  means  of  settling  the  dispute 
than  casting  of  lots.  But  at  this  juncture  Car- 
9ten  Holm  stood  boldly  forward  and  declared 
that^  wherever  the  cross  was  there  would  he  be 
eQso.  Certain  persons  had  doubted  his  courage 
ind  liis  honesty,  and  he  now  demanded  as  a 
ri^ht  an  opportunity  of  proving  both ;  and  for 
this  purpose  no  point  could  be  so  favourable  as 
Doaind  !Dynds  W erff.*  Several  persons  stood  for- 

•  The  Werff  of  the  thousand  devilg.    Werffii  are  arti- 
Unal  emiiienoes  on  which  the  manh  peapants*  houses  are 


ward  insUpport  of  Holm'sd^mab4>  &^ng  that  the 
spot  indic£Cted;%eing  ^tv^itcn}  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  defence,  the  €tOs%  a!t£d  the  force  attached 
to  it,  might  thence  easily  be  removed  to  any 
point  attacked.  At  this  proposal  a  malicious 
smile  flitted  across  Holm's  gloomy  countenance, 
while  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Isebrand  and 
let  his  eye  rest  a  little  longer  on  Keimer,  who, 
silent  and  seemingly  absorbed  in  his  own  re- 
flections, had  hitherto  remained  outside  the 
circle  and  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  deliberations.  Suddenly  he  stepped 
forward  among  the  elders  and  said  : 

**  1^0 w  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
will -make  the  first  attack  upon  Hemmingstedt, 
and  I  would  fain  implore  you  to  allow  us  men 
of  Wimmerstedt  to  be  of  the  party  there !" 

Heimer's  demand  was  granted,  and  the  whole 
assembly  now  crowded  into  the  church,  which 
had  been  considerably  extended  and  beautifled 
since  the  invasion  of  Count  Qeert.  In  front  of 
the  altars  stood  the  priests,  conferring  their 
blessing  upon  the  kneehng  people.  'N'earest  to 
them  knelt,  in  two  semi-cirdes,  the  forty-eight 
rulers  of  the  people,  most  of  them  venerable, 
hoary-headed  old  men ;  behind  these  the  rest  of 
the  people,  as  many  as  the  church  would  hold. 
The  choral  song  swelled  through  the  lofty 
temple;  the  walls  vibrated,  and  the  banners, 
the  proud  trophies  of  their  fethers'  heroic  deeds, 
fluttered  over  the  heads  of  the  praying  multitude. 
At  this  moment  two  priests  led  forward  a  veiled 
female,  clad  in  the  humble  vestments  of  a  nun. 
It  was  Telse  WoUersien.  A  third  priest,  fol- 
lowing her,  carried  the  consecrated  cross.  They 
placed  the  maiden  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
while  a  psalm  was  being  chanted,  doffed  her 
veil  and  hood,  and  covered  her  swelling  bosom 
with  a  corslet  of  gold,  cased  her  round  white 
arms  in  armlets  of  the  same  kind,  placed  a  glit- 
tering helmet  with  floating  plumes  on  her  head, 
and  the  golden  cross  in  her  hands.  As  she 
stood  there  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  and  her 
raven  locks  flowing  down  over  the  glittering 
cuirass,  she  looked  like  the  goddess  of  war 
receiving  the  homage  of  mortals. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the  people 
had  left  the  church,  the  beautiful  standard- 
bearer  was  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  "Wolf 
Isebrand,  but  the  latter  immediately  after  ceded 
his  right  to  Eeimer,  whom  he  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  guard  of  the  standard.  The 
enamoured,  but  not  weak-hearted  youth,  re- 
ceived with  pride  the  post  of  honour  thus  as- 
signed to  him  by  an  unfortunate  rival,  and 
having  received  good  counsel  from  the  elders, 
and  congratulations  from  the  younger  members 
of  the  community,  the  little  troop  of  heroes,  in 
whose  hands  rested  the  unknown  fate  of  Dit- 
marshen,  took  their  departure. 


bnilt,  BO  as  to  be  above  water  when  the  lower  marshes  are 
inundated.— 2VaN« . 
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It  was  past  niid*day  wheal  th«y  reached  the 
outermost  point  of  the  Qeest  (sandy  lands)  right 
south  of  Hemmingstedt,  whero  it  stretches  out 
into  the  marsh  lands  hetween  this  town  and 
Meldorp.  The  road  from  this  latter  place  up  to 
the  north  marshes  runs  towards  the  point  of  the 
Geest,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  this  it  turns  westward  round  this 
point,  and  runs  further  up  into  the  higher 
grounds.  Bight  opposite  to  this  bend  in  the 
road.  Wolf  Isebrand  halted  with  his  troop,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  construotion  of  a 
sconce.  Troops  of  young  lads  and  old  men, 
some  of  whom  had  followed  the  warriors,  while 
others  flocked  round  them  from  the  nearest  Til- 
lages, zealously  assisted  in  the  work.  Whoever 
could  handle  a  spade  or  a  pickaxe,  or  wheel  a 
barrow,  lent  his  aid,  and  those  who  could  do 
nothing  else,  gathered  stones.  Isebrand  seemed 
to  be  present  everywhere,  guiding  the  works ; 
encouragement  was  not  needed.  Before  night- 
fall the  sconce  was  completed  and  the  guns 
moimted,  six  being  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
straight  part  of  the  road,  and  ^e  other  six  so 
as  lUEewiae  to  command  the  bend  in  the  road. 
A  deep  trench  ran  along  the  outside  of  the 
earthwall,  and  at  proper  distances  were  two 
other  trenches  with  lower  parapets.  A  thick 
fog,  which  had  brooded  overt  he  country  the 
whole  day,  had  concealed  the  works  from  the 
enemy. 

It  was  midnight,  the  pale  light  of  the  stars 
was  only  just  discernible  through  the  thin  veil 
of  mist.  The  weather  was  mild  and  calm ;  the 
winds  were  at  rest.  It  was  as  if  the  heavens 
were  hesitating  which  side  they  should  take, 
against  whom  they  should  launch  toth  their 
storms.  All  was  ralent  except  the  ever-vexed 
western  ocean^  which   sent  forth    its  distent 


roar,  a  note  of  warning  whieh  never  naebtt^ 
marsh  peasant's  ear  in  vaio. 

Isebrand  heard  it,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on 
the  recently  erected  parapst,  and  be  said  to 
Beimer,  who  was  leaning  his  drooping  head 
against  a  gun,  "We  may  expect  Btemy 
weather  and  a  north  wind  to-morrov;  if  tie 
enemy  mean  to  visit  us,  he  may  find  it  neooB- 
sary  to  wade  or  to  swim.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Heimer ;  I  see  ^ou  art  as  little  indined  to  deep 
as  I — ^let  us  have  a  song  !" 

Eeimer  rose,  and  looked  back  in  the  dilection 
where  stood  the  tent  in  which  Telse  dwelt  wiA 
her  father  and  a  few  female  relatives, 

"  Art  thou  afraid  of  awakening  ovsUnM 
bearer  V*  asked  Isebrand ;  "  she  sleeps  not  more 
than  thou.  I  have  heard  voices  within  the  tent 
the  whole  night.  Sing,  my  brave  feUov,  and 
be  of  good  cheer !" 

The  youth  now  sprang  up,  seated  himidf « 
the  gun,  and,  grasping  tiie  spear  that  stood  W 
his  side,  he  conomenced  a  p(^ukr  war-^mg.  As 
he  sang,  a  larger  and  larger  ciide  gsM 
around  him,  and  joined  in  the  bvurden  eack  tiae 
it  recurred;  and  dong  the  trenches  the  swika- 
ing  warriors,  though  unwilling  to  qmt  thar 
posts,  hummed  the  time-honoured  tone*  ^^^^^ 
ReimOT's  voice,"  mghed  Telse,  and  P^^^Jj 
burning  cheek  against  the  cross  that  te\joM 
her  fi^m  her  beloved  J  buthercompanifiM^ 
outside  the  tent  to  catch  more  distini:^  ^ 
tones  of  the  well-known  and  beautiful  ^ 
Often  before,  at  convivial  meetings,  whaiw 
pipes  and  the  tabors  were  silent  dnring  a  p""! 
in  the  dance,  the  blushing  maidens  ^»?^[^J^ 
a  cirde  around  the  young  man,  aadhstedw 
his  BongB« 

(Ih  he  eoiUimed.J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DISCOYBET. 


The  sun  was  shedding  his  noontide  rays  upon 
the  enamoured  earth,  when  a  traveller  might 
have  been  seen  wending  his  anxious  way  from 
the  vicinity  of  Charing-cross.  He  deliberately 
proceeded  over  Westminster-bridge,  and  passed 
down  the  road  of  that  name. 

The  enamoured  earth  still  lay  panting  before 
tiie  ardent  r^ard  of  her  lover,  when  the  tra- 
veller paused  before  the  establishment  of  a 
fruiterer  and  greengrocer— -jobs  done  with  horse 
and  cart.  He  entered  this  establidiment,  seated 
himself,  and  demanded  gre^-giges.  Thegrocer 
— for  such  was  the  person  in  attoiulanee>  dad  in 


the  sleeves  and  apron  of  his  pifofe»don--^ 
quiously  handed  the  fruit,  and  straighW 
looked  as  if  he  were  not  conntmg  the  ^^ 
plums  consumed  by  tiie  traveller,  nor  estiaafflS 
them  at  a  half-penny  each. 

There  could  Ibe  no  mistake  about  it.  It  ^ 
Kiddle. 

For  some  mmutes  the  traveller  leisardjo*^ 
pied  himself  with  the  duty  of  slaking  his  paic^ 
lips,  seldom,  however,  removing  his  eyes  f^ 
those  of  the  fruiterer ;  a  proceeding  which  f^ 
what  embarrassed  the  latter,  and  finally  tia^ 
him  out  of  his  reckoning.  . 

"  Well,  whafs  to  pay f^' inquired  ftc  tosvelto' 

diking  out  his  pozaew  .^^. 
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allowaiioe  for  a  plum-stone  which  he  strongly 
finspected  had  escaped  into  some  comer. 

Charles  Maberly — for  he  it  was — counted  out 
as  many  sovereigns  upon  the  counter,  looking 
hard  at  Kiddle  all  the  while.  The  latter, 
astonished  at  such  conduct  in  one  whose  eyes 
revealed  no  wildness,  whose  hair  betrayed  no 
straws,  returned  the  scrutiny. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  hips  to  sustain  his  frame 
under  the  discovery  that  came  dawning  over 
him—"  Is  it—  ?   No !  /«  i<r-" 

"The  young  party  that  used  to  be  called 
Charley  Harper?  Yes,  I  am  that  party,"  said 
the  traveller,  quietly. 

"  You  don't  really  mean  to  say  so  ?" 
"I  assure  you  I  do.     And  now  won't  you 
ask  me  into  that  snug  little  room  there  ?" 

"To  be  sure!  But  what's  all  this  money? 
I  shan't  take  for  the  gages !  Oh,  I  shan't  take 
for  the  gages !  Why  it  wouldn't  a  been  a  snug 
little  room  in  there — there  wouldn't  a  been  no 
gages,  if  it  hadn't  been  for — there's  Penelope  ! 
That's  my  missis  coming  down.  Penelope,  my 
dear,  here's  a  visitor ;  a  hartemoon  visitor ;  and 
it's  Mr.  Charles. 

Mrs.  Kiddle  was  changed.  She  was  hardly 
recc^nisable  in  the  ever-so-much  bigger  and 
more  splendid  figure  that  now  entered.  Her 
manner  was  majestic  ;  her  cap  gorgeous  to  be- 
hold ;  and  her  gown,  it  was  rich,  brocaded,  and  of 
Tyrian  dye ;  it  was  such  a  gown  as  the  dear 
little  ever-becottoned  wife  of  my  ftiend,  Elliot 
Elliot,  M.R.C.S.,  would  have  danced  for  joy  at 
possessing,  •  degraded  though  it  now  was  from 
Sunday  and  the  gig  to  Saturday  and  the 
shop. 

"  Gkraeious  'evins !"  cried  the  Tyrian  woman, 
in  remarkably  well-bred  astonishment,  consider- 
ing everything,  "can  I  believe  the  results  of 
my  own  heyes  ?— can  I  collect  the  hevidence  of 
ray  senses  ?" 

"  I  trust  you  may,  ma'am,'*  replied  Charles, 
in  a  polite  and  reassuring  manner,  "if  you 
speak  as  to  my  identity.  I  should  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  be  any  one  else  at  this  moment,  for  then 
I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was — an 
orphan !"     He  bowed  his  head  and  sighed. 

'*  Orphans  can  feel  for  orphans,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Xiddle  said,  sinking  into  a  handsome  chair  as 
tenderfy  as  if  it  also  had  never  known  a  fether's 
care,  a  mother's  love.  "  You  are  proverbly  not 
a^vare  that  I  was  an  orphan  too." 

'*  When  was  that?"  interpellated  the  fruiterer, 
in  an  irritated  tone.  "Ain't  the  old  woman 
alive  then  ?" 

''Why  didn't  you  say  alive  and  kicking, 
Kiddle  ?  1  wonder  you  didn't  say  and  kicking. 
tt  uvould  be  so  like  your  reg'lar  fatricido  irre- 
rerence.  I  had  a  mother,"  continued  the  lady, 
ler  eyes  wandering  mildly  back  from  the  indig- 
lajcxt  aside  in  which  they  had  ^ostrophised  her 
ftT»sl>aiid—- "1  had  a  mol^eri  and  I  have  her 


still ;  an  asoentic  woman ;  but  1  never  saw  my 
father — ^he's  wisionary  in  the  past !" 

"  Come  and  see  my  nag,  Mr.  Charles  ?"  said 
Kiddle,  after  that. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  not  now,"  replied  he,  too 
much  delighted  that  Mrs.  Kiddle  should  have 
wandered  so  soon  upon  the  path  from  which  he 
hoped  to  track  down  a  family  secret  or  two. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  see  the  nag.  Sir," 
persisted  Kiddle,  with  warning  glances  in  his 
eye. 

"Well,  I  am  rather  tired  just  now,  and  would 
like  to  sit  with  your  wife  awhile." 

"  /  must  go  and  see  him,  then,"  said  the 
other,  ramming  his  hat  tight  down  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  betaking  himself  at  once  to  the 
source  of  all  his  consolation — ^to  his  haven  of 
rest  when  the  stormy  winds  did  blow — his 
re^ige  from  the  boarding-school  ^Pulgencies, 
whether  glowing  keen  and  dear  from  his 
daughter,  or  reflected  at  second  hand  in  tiiat 
unhappy  medium,  his  wife. 

"  He  is  always  talking  about  the  naff ;  and 
always  going  to  see  the  no^,"  complained  Mrs. 
Kiddle,  sarcastically.  "  We're  doing  pretty  well, 
we're  been  doing  pretty  well  for  years ;  but  he's 
still  the  same— nothing  improves  him.  Isn't  it 
strange,  Mr.  Charles,  that  some  carraters  never 
helevate,  never  get  versified  in  nothink,  what- 
ever their  states  in  life  may  be  ?  I've  remarked 
horgans  that  never  pogress." 

"  No  doubt.  But  it  is  not  your  case,  ma'am; 
your  organisation  is  not  of  that  sort,  decidedly. 
You  are  aware,  however,  that  sorrow  is  a  great 
teacher  and  elevator;  and  you  never  knew  a 
father,  while  jour  husband  probably  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  existence  basking  in  paternal 
smiles !" 

"  Ah !"  replied  Mrs.  Kiddle,  meekly  stroking 
the  plaits  of  her  gown,  "  I  never  barksed  no- 
where in  my  childwood." 

"And  that  accounts  for  the  difference  of  which 
you  speak.  Having  no  basking,  you  naturally 
retired  into  yourself;  your  orphan  condition 
preyed  upon  you ;  and  the  results  are  evident. 
I  know  it,  ma'am !  I  know  it  from  experienc 
as  clearly  as  I  see  it  exemplified  in  the  lady  be- 
fore me.    Bid  I  ever  know  a  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Kiddle  rather  started  at  finding  the  con- 
versation turn  that  comer  so  abroptiy,  and  a 
blush,  also  of  Tyrian  hue,  suffused  her  expansive 
countenance. 

"  Did  you  not  ?"  she  inquired  blandly. 

"  No,  never !  And  there's  little  Mary ;  she 
is  as  ignorant  as  you  and  I  put  together ;  for 
both  her  parents  are  visions  of  the  past." 

"How  is  the  dear  creature?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
asked,  still  purpling,  and  anxious  to  evade  the 
orphan  question.     "  Is  she  changed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Kiddle.  She  changes  every  day, 
fttrai  prettier  to  prettier;  from  better  to  better ; 
firom  high  places  to  the  highest ;  from  — — " 
Charles  paused  in  this  litlie  unthinking  burst  of 
sincerity,  to  aimihilate  the  Tyrian  one  with  a 
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look  of  lofty  scorn — ^for  in  what  presence  was 
he  saying  the  praises  of  Mary  ?  And  then  he 
partially  restored  the  Tyrian  one  with  a  look 
fall  of  grace  and  gentleness.  "She's  pretty 
well,  thank  you/'  added  he. 

But  Mrs,  Kiddie  teas  only  partially  restored. 
She  fidgeted  and  fidgeted,  and  purpled  and  pur- 
pled, stn^ed  the  plaits  for  calmness,  and  won- 
dered what  had  brought  Mr.  Charles  there.  She 
thought  of  the  pocket-book ;  of  her  old  unsatis- 
fied suspicions  concerning  Mary ;  and  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room.  This 
pleased  Charles  very  well;  for  observing  the 
pass  to  which  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  brought,  he  re- 
solved to  accept  this  invitation  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  an  invitation  to  a  special  and  private 
conference,  and  to  open  his  business  before  the 
fruiterer  came  back  from  the  nag. 

Mrs.  Kiddle  nervously  produced  a  decanter 
of  gin,  a  decanter  of  rum,  and  a  decanter  of 
brandy. 

"  Kow  we  are  alone,"  suggested  Charles. 
"  That  we  are !"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  des- 
perate little  giggle. 

"You  were  speaking  of  Mary.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  but  the  chief  object 
of  my  visit,  after  paying  my  respects  to  you,  is 
to  speak  of  Mary.  I  want  your  advice.  I 
want  advice  that  you  alone  can  give."  He 
planted  his  chair  by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  side,  rested 
his  elbow  on  one  knee,  and  looked  confidingly 
upon  her  face.  "Now,  suppose,  ma'am,  we 
were  going  to  be  united !" 

"La,  Mr.  Charles,  do  have  mercy!  I  am 
almost  old  enough  to  be  your  ma !" 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  Mary  and  I  were  going 
to  be  united;  perhaps  that  is  what  I  mean. 
How  do  I  know  that  she  would  not  marry  her 
own  brother  ?" 

"What!    Brigamy?" 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Kiddle!  no  wonder  you  look  so 
horror-stricken.  Bigamy  of  the  blackest  dye ! 
Bigamy  that  would  transport  us  all ! " 

Mrs.  Kiddle  began  fumbling  the  table-doth, 
and  snapping  it  between  her  fingers  as  if  to  test 
its  quality.  "But  you  ain't  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, are  you?"  said  she. 

A  profoundly  serious  look — somewhat  despe- 
rate, too— -passed  over  the  young  man's  face  as 
he  answered,  "How  can  we?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
interpreted  it  in  her  own  way,  and  as  he  wished 
her;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  the 
answer  had  for  him. 

"  Now  you  know  more  of  Mary  than  any  one 
else  I  could  apply  to.  Perhaps  you  know  some- 
thing of  me,  too,  that  it  would  be  worth  one's 
while  to  be  made  acquainted  with." 

"What  ever  can  make  you  think  such  a 
thing,  Sir?" 

"  Several  circumstances,  several  considera- 
tions— several  factif  I  may  say.  This  letter, 
now,  for  instance,"  said  Charles,  producing,  as 
he  spoke,  the  famous  note  of  old. 

At  »ght  of  this  missive,  this  &ct^  she  almost 


gave  in.  The  ghosts  of  avenging  parents;  the 
Children  in  the  Wood ;  bigamy ;  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences ;  accessories  before  tbe  &ct ; 
the  Old  Bailey ;  wigs ;  shaven  heads,  and  other 
direful  consequences,  had  been  crowding  before 
her  female  mind ;  and  now  here  was  ^e  &til 
"  own  handwriting  "  which  is  full  of  soch  m- 
known  terrors  for  the  vulgar.  And  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  piece  of  own  handwriting  to 
look  at.  It  was  yellow,  and  parobmenty,  and 
grave,  and  had  been  in  somebody's  posBesdoft 
seven  years.  Still,  Mrs.  Kiddle  bad  torn 
majesty  left ;  and — 

"We  didin't  mean  no  harm  by  that  docky- 
ment — you  can't  prove  it!  Our  views  was 
perfikly  fill  and  trophic.  Sir,"  said  she. 

"  Wliy,  of  course  they  were !  Havn't  I 
already  expressed  my  gratitude  for  yonr  views 
on  that  occasion?  ijid  if  Mr.  Maberly  tMt 
good  enough  to  set  you  up  in  this  green  boa- 
ness,  it  is  no  more  than  you  had  earned.  I 
don't  say  that  either  Mary  or  myself  had  a  word 
in  it,  but  it  was  no  more  than  you  dfiser?ei 
But  this  is  how  it  is.  The  letter  fallB  into  mj 
hands ;  and  I  find  some  things  in  it  I  d»n<i 
remember,  and  some  others  which  you  wodd 
confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  me  (aad  on 
Mary)  to  explain.  See  ! — *  The  last  words  lie 
ever  breathed  to  my  wife  was — .'  Now  yoi 
can  have  no  objection  to  tell  me,  as  a  &T(nir 
which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  requite, « 
what  occasion  those  words  were  breathed." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

"  It  is  a  matter  concerning  my  father,  and  I 
am  naturally  curious,  if  not  anxious,  to  know." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

The  ghost  of  a  doubt  which  haunted  thk 
point — it  was  a  mere  ghost — ^was  effectually  W 
by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  silence. 

"Well!  '  The  other's  a  gal.  She's  ourgaL 
She  cum  out  of  the  worcus,  and  is  myBtcwe 
likewise!'  That  must  refer  to  Mary.  Andi 
it  really  true,  then,  that  she  was  ever  in  a  woi- 
house  ?     And  what  may  the  mystery  be?" 

The  Tyrian  woman  had  been  taking  conw» 
within  herself.  She  reflected  that  it  was  prop^ 
to  do  right.  She  reflected  upon  the  dicuB* 
stances  which  seemed  to  connect  Jiaiy  vil" 
Mr.  Maberly,  and  perceived  that  that  dear  gid* 
marriage  with  Charlie  might  be  firau^t  wi^ 
danger,  and  dreadful  to  think  of.  She  reflected 
that  she  did  not  care  for  nobody ;  that  she  m 
her  family  were  now  highly  respectable,  aj* 
independent  of  favour  and  assistance;  andsk 
resolved  to  wash  her  hands  of  a  troublewinf 
affair — to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  a  mei" 
of  that. 

So  she  began  by  acknowledging  the  inrentMB 
of  the  "last  words";  admitted  the  pocket- 
book  as  the  source  whence  she  inferred  the  ^ 
nexion  between  Mr.  Maberly  and  Old  IIinlffdl«*t 
and  explained  that  she  preferred  to  retain  t^ 
papers  in  her  own  possession  till  Charlfie  ctf* 
of  age,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  d^TC^ 
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them  to  him  personally.  "  Here  it  is,"  she  said, 
producing  the  pocket-book  from  the  depths  of 
an  Indian  jar.  "  I  confide  them  into  your  hown 
hands,  like  the  faithfol  servant  and  his  talon : 
and  now  my  object  is  done.  Reekerseat  in  pace. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  something  in  it  about 
your  lost  ma!" 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  hope- 
confused  fkce. 

" /can't,"  added  the  wretched  woman.  "  At 
least,  Fm  not  sure.  Though  I've  seen  her— or 
somebody's  mother.    I  don't  know  which." 

Ckarl^  looked  keen  and  dark  as  she  said  this. 
It  brought  to  his  remembrance,  whence  it  had 
escaped  only  for  a  moment,  the  meanings  he  had 
vajguely  gathered  out  of  the  postscript  of  the 
Kiddle  document.    Earnestly  he  exdiumed, 

*'  Again  you  refer  to  Mary !  Pray  do  not  let 
mo  quit  this  place  without  informing  me  of  all 
yon  know,  and  all  I  know  you  suspect,  concern- 
ing her." 

•'Well,  then,"  answered  Mrs.  Kiddle,  with  a 
gulp,  "  all  /  know  is,  she  is  down  on  my 
mother's  books  by  the  name  of  Maberly." 

"Down  on  your  mother's  books!  Who  is 
your  mother,  then  ?    What  are  the  books  ?" 

**  It  was  when  Kiddle  used  to  come  courting 
of  me.    I  remember  we  were  round  by  old 
Miller^B  cart  one  night  which  stood  near  our 
house.    We  was  round  by  the  cart  because  the 
h elements  was  raining,  and  William  did  not  like 
to  come  in.    Leastways,  we  had  a  lady  staying 
with  us,  and  William  thought  himself  it  mightn't 
bo  agreeable.    Presently,  while  we  were  talking 
and  that,  there  comes  a  hackney- coach  a  driving 
up  to  our  door,  and  mother  opens  it,  and  out 
comes  a  firiend  of  ours  which  was  a  monthly, 
and  a  little  stranger  that  were  well  wrapped  up. 
Of  course  it  drawed  my  attraction;  so  I  leaves 
William — ^he  got  under  the  cart  out  of  the  hde- 
ments — and  goes  in.     'There,'  says  oxur  friend, 
nncovcring  it,  *  is  a  hin&nt  blessed  lamb,  which 
I  confides  to  your  charge,  Mrs.  Oakle.  Nobody's 
never  seen  it,  for  the  poor  thing's  too  ill — ^I've 
left  her  in  werry  good  hands — and  the  father 
don't  want  to.     "  Can  you  rear  it  away  for  a 
little  while,"  says  he ;  *  I  know  a  lady  as  can,' 
says  I.     "Then  for  God's  sake  take  it,"  says  he, 
**  and  make  what  pervision  you  like  !"     *  But 
that,'  says  our  friend,  'was  a  week  ago ;  his  con- 
science was  in  a  sort  of  fluster,  I  spose,'  says 
she ;  '  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  little  job 
for  you,  Mrs.  Oakle — ^he's  lot's  of  money !  and 
it  might  do  the  wretch  good  by  taking  him  of 
his  word.     So  here  I  am  by  the  first  coach,  Mrs. 
Oaikle,'  says  she.  '  You  do  your  best  by  the  little 
precious,  and  I  dessay  I  shall  be  down  here 
a^ain  before  a  week's  out  to  fetch  it  away,  and 
hring  something  handsome  for  yoxur  trouble, 
inrbich,  of  course,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about.' 
There,  that's  what  she  said,  and  tHen  she  went 
off  as  she  came. — ^William  wasn't  gone  when  I 
oome  back — ^not  he.    He  was  under  the  cart, 
Ood  bless  you!" 


"  But  what  of  the  name  ?"  Charles  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  foi^ot  about  that,  'What's  its 
name  ?'  says  my  mother.  '  Give  it  a  name,  Mrs. 
Winsor.'  '  Well,  it's  a  gal,'  says  our  friend ;  '  a 
little  gal;  and  its  father's  name  seems  to  be 
Maberly.  Suppose  we  gives  it  two  M's,  just  for 
the  non  plush.'  'Mary  Maberly?'  suggests 
my  mother.  '  Mary  let  it  be,  ma'am,'  says  Mrs. 
Winsor.  And  she  never  came  back  no  more. 
We  did  hear  that  she  hurt  her  leg,  and  went 
into  the  hospital  and  died ;  and  we  suppose  it 
was  about  that  time." 

"  And  that's  all,  is  it  ?  But  you  know  the 
date— you  surely  know  the  date  ?" 

"  Not  exactudly ;  but  it  must  be  about  twenty 
years  ago,  or  a  little  more.    Let  me  see.    My 

Johnny  was  bom But  there,  mother  knows, 

for  she  noticed  at  the  time,  and  found  it  was  the 
veiT  day  that  her  first  died.  So  she  naturally 
took  to  the  little  thing,  though  she  had  no 
renumeration  for  it ;  but  after  a  few  years  she 
got  touched  in  the  head,  and  I  brought  Mary 
home  to  live  with  me." 

This  completed  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Kiddle. 
She  took  a  second  glass  of  rum,  nibbling  a  slice 
of  lemon  between  the  sips  for  gentility's  sake, 
and  resigned  herself  to  the  embraces  of  her  easy 
chair.  But  before  he  departed,  Charles  learned 
where  Mrs.  Oakle  dwelt ;  and  though  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  old  lady  was  too  cracked,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  cunning,  to  give  any  in- 
formation, Charles  determined  to  allow  neither 
her  shrewdness  nor  any  fracture  to  deter  him 
from  making  the  attempt.  If  the  books  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  little  stranger — ^hurried 
away,  all  pink  and  unconscious,  from  her 
wretdied  mother — ^might  they  not  also  record 
the  date  at  which  she  was  bom?  And  if 
that  should  tally  with  the  day  so  gravely, 
BO  solemnly  kept  at  67,  Cheyne-walk,  ever 
since  his  advent  there — ^the  day  evidently  set 
apart  on  his  account,  though  the  anniversary  of 
one  Sabbath  in  May  was  kept  as  his  birthday — 
that  would  be  evidence  enough.  It  would  bo 
evidence  enough  that  Bichard  Maberly  had  a 
niece,  if  not  a  nephew,  or  even  a  daughter; 
for  ho  could  not  help  associating  that  wild 
changed  mother  of  whom  Old  Umbrellas  spoke, 
wilh  the  wretched  mother  whose  baby  was  torn 
away  the  rainy  ni|^t  —  and  both  witii  the 
solemn-kept  days  at  Cheyne-walk,  which  only 
deep  sorrow  or  remorse  could  keep.  And  then 
in  the  vague  clouds  through  which  he  looked 
as  he  thought  of  these  things,  rose  a  face  which, 
by  no  ingenuity,  could  be  supposed  to  have  to 
do  with  them:  the  dark,  imperial  face  of 
Aurelie  Maberljr. 

A  hundred  little  circumstances  had  led  up  to 
a  suspicion  something  like  this,  and  the  proof, 
perhaps,  lay  now  in  his  hands.  He  bade  Mrs. 
Kiddle  an  affectionate  but  hasty  farewell,  pro- 
mising to  call  again  soon,  for  the  express  and 
undivided  purpose  of  taking  tea  with  her.  And 
"  mind;  Mr.  Cluffles,"  said-she^  as  she  attended 
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him  to  the  door,  **  no  brigamy !  Be  sure  there's 
no  brigamy,  whaterer  you  do !  Fve  children  of 
my  own,"  she  plaintively  added. 

Shall  I  conceal  that  again,  when  Charles  sat 
in  the  quiet  of  his  chambers  after  his  quiet 
tavern  chop;  after  the  vulgar  echoes  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle's  speech  had  done  dying  in  his  ears; 
after  the  printer's  boy,  howling  at  his  gates,  had 
been  dismissed  therefrom,  and  he  was  at  peace^ 
•hall  I  conceal  that,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
•till  unexplored  pocket-book,  the  dark  imperial 
face  looked  into  his  eyes  from  his  mind  again  ? 
It  arose  vividly— *that  is  to  say,  there  was  meaning 
in  it  deeper  than  usual:  formemorywillhavetodo 
with  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  will  retain  the 
•oul  in  it.  Do  the  eyes  that  looked  so  suddenly 
up  to  yours  from  the  ferns  at  the  flower-show 
live  and  shine  like  gems  for  ever,  while  other 
eyes  that  you  have  seen  often  and  for  hours  are 
dim  and  unwilling  to  be  recalled  ?  The  reason 
ii  the  same.  What  are  the  soft  cheeks  of  my 
love,  that  I  remember  them  even  better  than 
her  daintier  lips  ?  And  as  for  noses,  a  pretty 
nose  is  never  well  remembered— only  a  proud 
nose,  a  strong  nose,  a  naive  nose,  or  a  little  silly 
nose. 

Then  you  think,  perhaps,  becfluse  Aurelie's 
beautiful  face  presented  itself  so  vividly  before 
Charles  Maberly's  imagination,  there  was  that  ex- 
pression on  it  which  we  beheld  when  she  bade  him 
good  night  not  long  since.  Truly  it  was  expressive 
enough,  and  might  have  troubled  the  dreams  of 
any  man,  ever  8o  dulL  It  might  have  made  his 
evening's  reflections  very  comfortable,  or  uncom- 
fortable, according  as  his  ear  happened  to  be  in- 
clined to  Love  or  Duty,  or  whatever  may  stand 
for  them.  But  it  was  not  so.  This  picture  had 
even  more  of  the  woman  in  it ;  it  was  a  newer 
and  a  truer  picture  of  what  may  have  lain  be- 
neath the  tide  in  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  and 
we  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  within  these  few 
days,  spite  of  the  young  man's  banishment, 
Aurelie  and  he  had  met  again.  If  so,  and  I  at 
least  feel  convinced  of  it,  it  needs  not  the  placid 
•atis&ction  with  which  he  regards  that  newer 
picture  to  assure  us  tiiat  he  has  fairly  driven  her 
•eoretB  out  into  open  field. 

"  Aurelie  Maberly,  glorious  woman !"  said  he, 
his  forehead  clouding  over  his  darkening  eyes, 
*'  what  is  there  for  us  here  ?  Your  Chaiiotte, 
perhaps,  that  has  lain  rankling  in  your  heart  so 
long,  with  the  pale  branches  of  unsunned  afEec- 
tions,  growing  wide,  and  weedy,  and  fruitless, — 
with  i^e  passions  and  ambitions  that  twine  in 
with  them,  and  the  memory  of  little  Constance, 
•harp  and  bitter.  And  what,  I  wonder,  for 
me?^' 

He  loosened  the  clasps,  drew  fbrth  some 
dozen  little  papers — ^memoranda,  letters,  or 
copicB  of  letters.  It  did  not  take  long  to  read 
them,  and  they  might  prove  very  interesting  to 
many  readers  if  reproduced  here.  The  letter 
from  our  swett-mouthed  nuyther,  so  roundabout 
in  its  Mm  to  amd  aa  muck  pain  and  Uame  as 


possible  (it  announced  that   dear  Tom   need 
send  no  more  letters  to  the  parsonage  for  ChaN 
lotte,  for  she  was  not  there),  is  interesting.     So 
is  a  letter  fix)m  Charlotte  herself  to  the  same— 
a  beautifrd,  innocent,  foolish  letter,  done  when 
she  was  but  sixteen,  and  her  woman's  spirit 
scarce  awoke :  only  it  is  a  little  too  painfol^ 
knowing  what  we  know.     Charles  saw  many 
things  in  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  another  scrap, 
written    in  the  same  hand — the  note  which 
Harper  Jlaberly  found  under  the  pillow  she 
slept  on  that  night  at  Long  Acre — ^e  young 
man's  eyes  darkened  still  more,  and  he  said  that 
•uch  a  mother  might  well  be  his.    When  he 
saw,  or  rather  when  he  heard,  the  soft  innooenoe, 
like  the  brook  in  the  copse,  rippling  in  iliis  paper, 
and  the  weary  despair  spread  all  abroad  in  thiit — 
when  he  perceived  that  this  Charlotte  must  be  she 
whose  bs^y  was  taken  from  her  afterwards — ihB 
same  whose  guilt  or  misfortunes  had  changed  ber 
into  the  fierce,  proud,  reckless  woman  described  by 
Harper  the  night  he  died — ^Charles  Maberly  even 
touhed  that  such  a  woman  had  been  his  mother. 
It  would  save  him  the  damnation,  at  least,  said 
he,  of  being  infidel  to  the  faith  of  some  purer 
mother  who  rested  her  reward  in  him — of  being 
the  canker  in  the  hopes  which  grew  by  right  in 
a  virtuous  and  gentle  heart.    He  remembered 
what  Old  Umbrellas  had  said  of  his  motber^s 
eyes  :  how  they  were  once  broad,  and  firank,  and 
full  of  peace ;  and  how  afterwards  ^ey  seemed 
not  so  large,  but  banked  and  guarded.      Then, 
looking  into  his  own  soul,  he  thought  ho^w  natu- 
ral it  would  be  if  those  fierce  and  guarded  eyw 
had  brooded  over  his  birth  ere  he  was  born: 
while  as  fbr  the  broad,  the  peaceful  eyes,  was 
there  not  some  tradition  in  his  mind  of  some- 
thing like  thorn  too  ? — vague  as  it  was,  sorrowfal 
as  it  was,  as  something  also  once  possessed,  now 
also  forfeited  and  far  off. 

But  it  could  not  be.  It  was  impossible  t» 
believe  anything  but  this,  in  ttie  fece  of  the 
pocket-book  evidence,  Mrs.  Kiddle's  evidence, 
and  the  evidence  of  circumst&nces :  The  writer 
of  the  beautiful  foolish  letter  was  also  the  vrriler 
of  the  sad  despairing  letter;  in  the  first  Ab 
wrote  to  a  lover  well  loved — ^in  the  second  sht 
appealed  as  to  an  injured  lover  oonceming  ber 
child,  not  his ;  the  child  taken  away  sudd^ilj, 
and  without  her  mother's  knowledge  and  o^nsetft, 
was  Mary;  the  name  of  Mary's  fri&er  iras 
Maberly ;  and  if  Harper  Maberly  was  not  the 
man,  as  he  plainly  could  not  be,  then  the  Boktarm- 
kept  days,  the  anxious  interest  he  had  takean  in 
Charles  himself,  a  hundred  little  matters  ttvt 
here  to  be  detailed,  pointed  directly  to  Biehsrd 
Maberly. 

But  there  was  a  memorandum  in  Harpea'i 
hand  to  the  effect  that  ("  obliged  by  the  Iovb  I 
had  for  her,  and  because  the  happiness  she  oooe 
was  to  me  was  not  less  than  my  grief  for  her 
now,  or  her  own  sorrow,"  J  he  had  made  Ion|^  and 
painM  search  foir  file  dlild,  andhad  fbtmdiina ! 
This  was  one  of  the  things  that  sfaggwed  Mf 
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Soaihwaric  friends ;  and  bow  was  it  io  be  ex- 
pkiiwd?  "Friend,"  said  Gbarles  to  an  ima- 
ginary  Old  Umbrellas^  dtting  bent  and  abstracted 
at  tbe  otber  side  of  the  bearUi,  as  in  life  be  used 
to  do—"  the  devil  dropped  km  in  your  path ; 
you  xdcked  him  up;  and  here  I  am!"  And, 
indeed,  serioualy,  that  is  the  only  account  of 
Charlie's  birth,  parentage,  or  origin  I  baye  been 
able  to  oollect  to  this  day ! 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  is  not  an  improving 
fact  to  learn  that  you  belong  to  nobody.  And  it 
was  with  a  feeling  strangely  compounded  of 
gloom  and  triumph  that  Charles  saw  himself  cut 
off  from  all  the  world — as  it  were  at  the  very 
root.  It  was  even  better  tiian  to  be  the  son  of 
Charlotte, with  aQher  beauty,  her  old  imiocenoe, 
her  passion,  and  her  guilt.  He  stood  alone  on 
tbe  earth,  then,  with  his  human  heart !  He 
was  responsible,  then,  to  his  own  soul  only,  and 
to  WhiUever  had  cast  it  naked  into  the  world. 

These  were  dark  thoughts  to  think.  Charles 
knew  it ;  but  bis  Eheni^  flask  was  at  his  side, 
and  be  thought  on.  He  even  laughed  asho  said 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  be  good  in  this  business, 
and,  on  the  whole,  how  profitable !  What  mag- 
nanimity would  the  world  account  it  if,  instead 
of  destroying  these  documents,  of  suppressing 
the  knowledge  which  disproved  his  claim  on 
iUdhard  Maberly's  fortune  or  affection,  he  laid 
them  open  before  his  patron — generoiialy  de- 
clared Ihat  he  himself  was  all  a  vulgar  mistake ; 
that  the  overlooked  Mary  was  the  real  Pure ; 
and  then  accepted  his  abandoned  fortunes  at  the 
hand  of  her  so  willing  love.  There  would  be  a 
noble,  honourable,  high-minded,  generous,  mag- 
zumimous  Hue  of  conduct  for  you !  How  sweetly 
eoold  he  repose  on  it  in  private  life!  How 
triumphantly  could  ho  appear  before  his 
patron's  gates,  with  the  Kiddle  note  and  his 
repentance  in  one  hand,  and  such  an  errand  in 
the  other!  How  would  the  &tted  calf  be 
killed — skilled,  killed,  thrice  killed !  How  hope- 
fully would  Ihus  be  inaugurated  the  universal 
respeot  of  all  who  knew  him,  in  the  cottage 
which  would  be  purchased  and  famished  for  Ihe 
occasion! 

**  Aurehe ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing,  partly 
witii  Mght  from  the  Bhenish  flask — ''tnr  thy 
passionate  heart,  that  shall  not  be !  I  will  have 
nothing  I  do  not  win !  And  from  thy  mouth, 
young  lioness,  will  I  eat  honey ! " 

While  these  thoughts  were  storming  through 
his  mind,  whUe  he  spoke  this  aloud,  he  drew  a 
d^teet  of  paper  towards  him,  as  with  a  second 
and  independent  mind,  and  wrote  rapidly.  They 
were  two  soraps  of  verses ;  the  first— 

•*  Troth  I"  cried  a  voice ;  but  her  heart  wta  mate : 

It  beat,  sod  it  beat,  and  it  woidd  not  hear. 
*•  LoT«r  cried  a  Yoice 

And  again- 
Then  wept  my  love:  oh,  shall  I  be 
At  fiUse  to  him  as  tiioa  to  me  — 

^^ThflMi"  isid  he,  a  admantlaftor  his  last 
srfldwflaalfatt;  ''I  fioak  that  wlU  md»  tii« 


text  of  two  very  pretty  things ;  and  now  let  us 
have  a  tune.  A  song  to  thine  eyes,  Aurelie. 
But  first,  0  wine  <rf  the  Bhine!  by  your 
leave."  He  filled  the  quaint  glass  again, 
drank,  took  bis  violin,  tlurew  himself  along 
a  qoHbl,  and  forthwith  launched,  with  a  sort  of 
stayed  delirium,  into  a  torrent  of  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  spontaneous,  and  almost  all  divine; 
though  while  he  played,  and  ike  sweeter  as  he 
pli^ed,  his  deep  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
vifiion  of  Aurelie  s  ^tce :  they  glowed  upon  it, 
as  if  be  were  a  charmer  charming. 


CHAPTER  X 

AT  HBS.  OAKLE*S. 

80ME  time  after,  Charles  became  seriously  in- 
disposed ;  went  down  to  the  village  where  Mrs. 
Oakle  dwelt,  because  the  air  suited  him  so  well; 
stayed  awhile  at  an  inn  there ;  and  from  thence 
contrived  to  get  himself  transferred  to  Mrs. 
Oakle's  cottage.  How  he  accomplished  this 
transfiBr  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  For 
thirty  years  the  house  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
mysterious  and  unbroken  seclusion — awful  to 
the  prescient  minds  of  little  girls  with  big 
children  to  nurse,  solemnising  to  the  hearts  of 
young  matrons,  sacred  even  to  old,  initiate,  and 
accustomed  females,  and  embarrassing  to  fathers 
of  families.  All  these  passed  the  gate  in  crave 
silence,  looking  askance  upon  the  upper  windows, 
close  curtained  with  dear  motherly  dimity. 

How  I  should  like  to  go  off  into  a  little  dis- 
course on  dimiij ! 

Pale  sorrowM  faces  had  now  and  then  been 
seen  at  these  upper  windows,  or  a  pale  impas- 
sive &ce  looking  vaguely  abroad  from  a  chink  in 
the  curtails;  but  of  '* men-folk"  none  were 
ever  known  to  pass  beyond  the  gate.  Have  we 
not  seen  how  WiUiam  Kiddle  bad  to  go  courting 
Pendope,  a  daughter  of  the  house,  round  by  old 
Mr.  Miller's  cart?  Judge,  then,  what  arts 
must  have  been  used,  what  enchantments  per- 
formed, before  Mrs.  Oakle  could  be  brought  to 
dream  of  admitting  a  gentleman  invalid  into 
her  cottage ;  nay,  mto  the  snuggest,  balmiest, 
most  be£mitied  room  of  it!  Judge  of  the 
wonder  of  the  neighbours  when  they  found  it 
out!  Especially  as  the  old  dame  had  never 
resigned  her  mission ;  but,  in  her  odd,  scrupu- 
lous way,  kept  her  chambers  swept  and  all  pre- 
pared, as  a  for  the  instant  arrival  of  another  frail 
Brooke-street,  or  imfortunate  Spring-gardens. 

But  Charles's  purpose  in  residing  for  a  while 
at  Mrs.  Oakle's  interesting  cottage  we  know ; 
but  it  was  delayed  for  a  month  or  two  after  it 
was  first  formed.  We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
end  of  his  fiddHng  in  the  last  chapter,  or  we 
should  have  known  before  that,  as  it  neared 
midnight,  the  stream  of  music  flowed  off  into 
soft  mMididdg  taUc,  which  could  have  been 
ab(mt  noM^  but  iUry.    The  j&uifician  tried  to 
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help  it,  bnt  he  could  not.  He  b^an  again  the 
song  to  Aurehe's  eyes,  but  it  would  not  do ;  he 
could  make  notbing  of  his  fiddle,  except  that 
the  faithful,  sorrowing,  warning  heart  of  Mary 
was  singing  a  song  to  him. 

This  to  Charles  was  impressive  enough  to 
cause  a  revulsion  from  the  high-wrought  feel- 
ings he  had  been  indulging,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  communicating  to  Aurelie  all 
that  he  had  discovered,  coloured  in  his  own 
wilful  way.  Nor  could  he  long  endure  the 
restraints  this  new  revulsion  threw  around 
him ;  it  induced  thoughts  and  feelmgs  which, 
though  never  so  feeble,  he  would  not  bear; 
and  therefore  he  abandoned  himself,  as  an 
alternative,  into  that  "  vortex"  in  which  his 
reputation,  his  tastes,  his  manners  and  hand- 
some person  had  thrown  him.  It  was  not  till 
winter  with  its  gaieties  had  gone,  and  spring 
with  its  quietudes  had  come,  that  Charles's  mind 
again  reverted  seriously  to  the  anomalies  and 
uncertainties  that  surrounded  his  life,  to  Aurelie, 
and  to  Mary.  He  remembered  his  proposed 
investigation  of  Mrs.  Kiddle's  books ;  and  he 
resolved  to  pursue  it,  partly  from  reasons  natural 
and  obvious,  and  pwtly  because  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  and  relaxing  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Oakle  and  her  village  on  such  an 
adventure. 

Meanwhile^  what  shall  I  say  of  Aurelie  ?  A 
woman's  heart  it  is  always  hard  to  expound. 
It  is  hard  to  account  reasonably  for  what  goes 
on  there  independent  of  reason — goes  on  and 
perseveres  in  defiance  of  reason.  But  it  does 
happen  to  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  when  Aurelie 
had  been  carried  so  far  by  her  own  unquiet  soul 
and  Charlie's  natural  instinct  for  playing  the 
devil,  that  a  gush  of  gratification  should  bum 
upon  her  cheeks  on  reading  the  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  already  whifi^red.  He  was  not 
the  nephew  of  Richard  Maberly.  The  rebukes 
she  had  given  herself  on  that  score  were  gra- 
tuitous. He  was  as  strange  to  her  husband's 
blood  as  peace  was  strange  to  her  bosom  !  This 
information  started  her  thoughts  to  their  foun- 
dations. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  un- 
guessed  strata,  that  ought  to  have  lain  quiet 
below,  did  not  crop  up  at  the  shock,  nor  what 
ancient  formations,  old  as  Original  Sin,  did 
not  boldly  peep  out.  But,  again,  this  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  her  feelings  when,  on  read- 
ing further,  she  learned  that  Richard  Maberly 
was  mistaken,  not  as  to  Charles  being  huB 
nephew,  but  his  son ;  and  that  Mary  was 
acti^y  his  daughter ! 

Our  friend  the  enemy  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  gratification  at  Aurelie's  emotions  when  she 
came  to  this  portion  of  Charles's  communication. 
It  was  as  if  a  strong  wind  stormed  through  her 
mind,  tearing  away  tho  manifold  veils  and 
aprons  of  Paradise  in  which  she  had  wrapped  it 
from  herself;  and,  leaving  her  naked,^  left  her 
scarce  ashamed.  The  enepiy  was  delighted. at 
the  resolved  calmness  with  which  Aurelie  beheld 


her  innermost,  hardly-grown  thoughts,  mi  ac- 
knowledged them ;  and  he  thought  that  mtii  a 
few  last  suggestions  he  might  safely depaitta 
her  counsels. 

"  Now  you  comprehend  the  secret  of  jm 
neglected  youth,  yovr  disregarded  a£fecii0iL 
Tlus,"  whispered  he,  *'  is  his  daughter:  irhanis 
yours  ?  This  is  his  daughter.  She  lorei 
Charles,  and  would  rejokw  to  xomj  him 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  will  he  sot  now  be 
glad  to  marry  her  f  " 

Aurelie  remembered  his  looks  aodiradaQa 
the  occasion  of  their  last  intenriew  at  Cbeyne- 
walk;  not  without  a  sharp  pang  as  she  xeAnied 
that  tiien  was  the  hour  of  her  sfdvatkn,  hadi^ 
only  regarded  it.  Then  was  given  her  h|^to 
see  plamly  enough  the  dangers  of  tiie patiishe 
was  treading.  She  did  see  them,  panaed,  made 
good  resolutions ;  wept,  trembled,  and  weoioD. 
For,  again,  she  remembered  his  more  pasaJoBtte 
words  and  looks  on  a  certain  ocoasian  not  bog 
after ;  a  time*  of  his  nuddest  inspiration,  vha 
he  at  length  seirod  her  hands,  stomed  dovnber 
rebukes  with  burning  words,  and  searched  her 
bosom  with  his  dark,  glowing  eyes.  And  at  the 
suggestion  of  marriage  between  Chariea  md 
Mary  she  said,  '*  That  I  will  not  endure !" 

But,  neverthelfifis,  when  she  met  him.  qok 
again  that  winter,  in  aooiety,  she  had  to  eadon 
the  calmest  and  most  oblivious  condnctin  tiie 
world.  He  accompanied  her  some  distancf 
home,  alone  in  her  carriage,  after  keying  tiie 
great  gay  crowd  where  the  lonely  are  nw^ 
lonely,  and  the  desplate  most  deaohite.  But 
there  was  no  seizing  of  hands  on  that  ooeanOi 
and  mute  was  tiie  voice  that  erst  bewaikdljei 
lot  and  his  in  tones  so  deep,  so  paasianatie, » 
xmendurably  resigned.  Aurelie  entered  w 
solitary  home  that  night  doubly  imprewedvit^ 
its  darkness  from  contrast  with  the  gaietj  ^ 
had  just  left,  and  with  a  new  sense  of  hitteawft 
He  had  been  dealing  with  her  in  treachewffl 
sport,  unless  his  sudden  indifference  were  fowed 
or  feigned.  Or  no— he  wa»  now  reedviog  w 
amend  and  secure  his  position  with  Mr.  Mabd^ 
by  taking  Mary  to  wife  and  living  well.  "  Ada 
I  shall  see  him  settling  down  in  virtuous  qu^^ 
Me  also  will  show  me  an  example  of  doBMi^ 
content!"  said  she. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  was  ^ws 
foundation  for  Aurelie's  suspicions.  Chanff 
had,  indeed,  been  dealing  with  her  in  treaA^ 
reus  sport ;  but  it  was  scaroely  that  now.  Hi> 
talk  with  her  that  evening  in  Cheyne-walk  w^ 
treacherous  sport ;  and  so  in  part  was  the  ©^ 
momentous  interview  that  afterwards  ooean«i 
There  was  then  littie  sincerity  in  his  eamefl*- 
seeming  words  and  mani^er ;  it  was  at  le<* 
one  half  vanity,  caprice,  and  the  work  of J^ 
restiessness.  But  from  the  time  he  diacowcea 
for  truth  how  strange  and  isolated  was  his  po^ 
tion — ^marked  off  on  all  sides,  as  he  seemed,  ir^ 
the  common  world^ — this  was  all..changei  ^ 
felt  outlawed  of  life— and  aatl«wed,*eB^i»«^ 
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Ko  be.  It  was  for  him  to  make  reprisals  on 
Fortuno  and  the  common  world.  And  then 
Anrdie  rose  before  him.  Bnt  below  these 
feeHngs  lay  a  more  important  sense  of  Fatality ; 
it  surged  ever  higher  and  higher,  with  a  Ven- 
geance ;  and  in  this  also  Anrelie  seemed  irre- 
vooably  bound. 

60  the  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came,  and 
CSiarlfis  was  at  Mrs.  Oakle's.  He  had  been  there 
two  or  three  weeks;  had  sncoeeded  in  surprising 
the  information  he  desired  from  Mrs.  Oakle's 
books,  and  finding  the  record  of  Mary's  birth : 
it  did  li^JPP^  on  the  day  so  solemnly  and  sadly 
kept  at  Cheyne-walk.  He  had  made  natural  ob- 
a^vations  of  the  pigs  of  the  Tillage,  and  the 
geese;  there  was  no  more  to  observe;  and  his 
old  unrest  retumed.  He  thought  and  ^Uiought, 
ttud  brooded  and  brooded,  and  wrote,  and  took 
jooBieys  to  London,  and  wrote  and  brooded  the 
more  as  often  as  he  came  back. 

At  this  most  opportune  time,  Mary  reap- 
peared; and  that  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 
Charles  had  \mtten  onoe  or  twice  to  her;  more, 
he  had  not  written  to  her  at  all  for  some  time ; 
and  her  appearance  was  certainly  unexpected  by 
him. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  warm  day, 
and  Charles  was  not  at  home.  He  was  at  the 
Bhie  Dragon  Inn,  up  the  hill ;  basking  in  a 
prifate  room  there,  with  a  charming  view  of 
the  country  £rom  the  window,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  from,  the  cellar.  I  say  he  was  basking ; 
and  so  he  wie,  to  look  at,  for  he  lay  at  ease  in 
the  sunlight  and  the  broad  bay  window ;  though 
I  will  adinit  that  basking  is  not  the  term  for 
the  disposition  of  his  mind  just  then.  Five 
chimed  the  dock.  He  got  up,  and  walked 
moodily  down  the  road  toward  the  cottage. 

At  the  window  of  his  sitting-room  sat  a  lady, 
her  bonnet  on,  her  chin  resting  pensively  on  her 
hand,  waiting  till  he  came  in  from  the  Blue 
Xhragon.  Charles  saw  the  pretty  bonnet,  and 
iblt  the  sad  pemdveness  of  tho  face,  a  long  way 
off.  He  hurried  on ;  for,  said  a  voice,  ''Can  this 
beAurelie^''  Suddenly  he  stopped,  absorbed  and 
pained ;  he  recognised  Mary.  For  her  part,  she 
did  not  flail  to  observe  the  quick  change  in  his 
mamaer ;  but  she  smiled  for  all  that,  and  ven- 
tured to  beckon  him  with  her  beautifiil  hand. 

''Mary!"  he  exclaimed,  hastening  into  the 
room,  "what  put  it  into  your  little  head  to 
come  here?" 

"  I  came  to  see  you,  Charles,"  she  replied, 
bloabing. 

"  To  see  mo?"  he  repeated,  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  object,  as  well  he  might  be.    But  her 
"blufthfng  &ce,  her  grave,   tender  eyes,  where 
TXkore  than  in  his  own  heart  the  memory  of  old 
times  seemed  to  be  recorded  for  his  reading,  reas- 
sured him.  Painful  it  was,  too,  to  be  so  reassured. 
.A.  little  less  innocence,  a  little  less  fdthfolness, 
£9'  little  less  tenderness,  would  have  rendered  so 
jmnfih  less  hia  self-reproaclu    "  To  see  me  V  he 
sflkL     "It  was  not  woirth  your  trouble,  dear 


Mary;"  andlic'kisflfedb«phaiMl t^th  an  almost 
touching  humility.  Ho  iaw-and  remembered  so 
many  things. 

Not  worth  your  trouble ;  we  shall  see,  said 
her  heart,  hopefully  and  quietly. 

"  But  I  forget  that  you  are  fatigued  and  need 
ever-so-much  refreshment. .  Mrs.  Oakle !"  Here 
appeared  the  little  restless  black  eyes,  the 
lavender  gown,  and  the  delicate,  professional- 
looking  hands,  still  as  white  and  small,  almost, 
as  a  child's.  "  Be  good  enough  to  make  tea  for 
this  lady  immediately;  and,  meanwhile,  bring 
me  the  hamper  that  came  this  morning,  will 
you?" 

If ow,  Mrs.  Oakle,  good  soul !  was  more  eccen- 
tric than  ever.  Age  had  increased  her  pecu- 
liaritiee ;  and  during  the  single  hour  that  Mary 
had  been  in  her  house  her  fussing  knew  no 
bounds.     Charles  did  not  guess  that. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  complacently 
regarding  Mary,  and  girding  up  her  loins  with 
her  apron  strings ;  "  I'm  very  partikler  about 
tea!" 

"  But  you  will  let  us  have  some,  I  suppose  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know  about  that.  Well,"  she  re- 
sumed, nodding  good-naturedly  at  Mary,  after 
a  pause,  filled  in  by  the  fair  girl's  look  of 
amused  surprise  and  Charlie's  annoyance. 
"Well,  I  don't  mind.  Fll  let  you  have  it;" 
and  with  another  confidential  nod  to  .  Mary  she 
left  the  room. 

"What  a  funny  old  woman!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  laughing  low. 

"  Mad,  my  love.  Quite  harmless,  you  know, 
but  quite  mad.  Shan't  let  her  come  in  any 
more." 

Mary  still  laughed  till  Charles  got  to  "  my 
love,"  and  a  little  longer ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
laugh  was  not  good,  and  her  eyes  would  have 
noliing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  observe  the 
change,  though — ^not  in  her  voice ;  and  as  for 
the  change  in  her  eyes,  he  accounted  for  that 
because  he  was  engaged  looking  into  them  to 
see  what  it  was  that  gave  her  presence  such  an 
influence  over  his  spirit  It  was  the  same  in- 
fluence— always,  at  all  times;  and  powerful  over 
all  circumstances.  He  set  it  down  to  the  force 
of  old  association ;  and  forthwith  began  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  sweet  oblivious  rest,  exactly  such 
as  the  guilty  and  unfortunate  enjoy  in  the 
drowsy  moments  of  the  morning  before  they  aro 
well  awake.  Ho  was  again  dear  Charlie,  as  of 
old.  He  wBit  back  seven  strides  into  the  past 
before  tea  came  on,  and  was  once  more  the  good 
boy  we  first  knew  him.  Mary  herself  became 
infected  with  the  old  innocent  nonsense;  and 
started  to  find  her  errand  foi^t,  and  her  head 
and  his  thrust  all  among  the  bow-pots,  engaged 
in  thinking  and  talking  the  merest  rubbish  in 
tho  world. 

Susan  with  the  tea  checked  her ;  but  for  all 
her  pensiveness  and  sadness,  and  the  thought  of 
what  she  should  say,  she  could  not  help  feding 
a  very  big  ddight  at  filling  Charlie's  cup ;  aijd 
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was  tliat  piece  of  sugar  enough,  and  shouldn't 
she  cut  kirn  just  a  little  piece  from  that  nice 
loaf  that  came  in  the  hamper.  And  what  a  nice 
little  house!  How  snug,  how  happy,  how 
quiet,  how  contented,  though  ever  so  poor  I 

But  the  time  passed.  It  had  already  grown 
dusk — 0  the  dusk ! — it  was  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  coach  started  at  half-past.  She  rose  hur- 
riedly, put  on  her  bonnet  (I  forgot  to  say  with 
what  a  pretty  confidence  she  took  it  off,  and  did 
up  her  hair  before  the  old  ebony-framed  looking- 
glass),  and  went  out  with  Charles. 

"Wbat  is  the  time  now,  Charles?"  she 
thoughtfully  asked. 

"A  quarter  past  seven,"  he  answered,^ be- 
ginning at  last  to  wonder  what  could  bring  her 
down  to  stay  so  short  a  time. 

"  A  quarter  past !  And — and  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  forgot !  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"TU  go  to  town  with  you,  and  we  can  talk 
oil  ttie  way." 

"  But  won't  there  be  some  bothering  people  in 
the  coach  ?" 

"Well,  don't  go  by  the  coach,  Mary.  The 
Blue  Dragon  keeps  a  fly  that  will  take  you 
safer.  It  is  always  at  my  service,  and  will  be 
no  expense  at  all,  my  love." 

Again  my  love !  Mary  did  not  quite  believe 
the  Blue  Dragon  so  generous  as  to  keep  a  car- 
riage at  Charles's  service,  free  of  charge;  but 
because  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  say  so,  and 
because  he  had  again  said  "my  love,"  these 
were  additional  reasons  why  she  should  stay 
and  speak  her  errand  out. 

Charles  understood  her  assent  in  her  silence, 
«nd  turned  off  down  the  road  with  her.  Then 
they  came  to  a  broad  lane;  and  in  the  broad 
kme  wasa  stile,  over  which  they  clambered  into 
a  narrow  lane.  There  was  a  good  English  hedge 
to  the  left ;  to  the  right  a  trench^  bordered  wil^ 
A  row  of  close-grown  beeches.  It  was  a  lane 
little  frequented^  and  their  feet  rustled  in  the 
high  grass  that  grew  on  either  side.  The 
rustle  of  grass  at  your  feet  of  an  evening  is  a 
good  thing.  Presently  they  came  to  a  hay-riek, 
pairtly  cut ;  and  there  they  turned  off,  and  came 
out  on  a  inde  and  open  common. 

Hithtti^  no  more  had  been  said ;  for  lanes  are 
best  to  be  silent  in.  But  now  they  were  on  the 
open  common  there  was  little  more  disposition  to 
speak;  Charles  had  lapsed  again  into  his  deli- 
cious oblivious  rest,  and  Mary  was  thinking 
what  to  say :  besides,  the  common  was  too  like 
St.  George's  Fields,  and  the  dusk  was  deepening 
intodaric. 

At  length  Mary  ventured.  "  Charles,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  leaning  a  little  more  on 
his  arm,  "  what  ore  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  I  am  happier  than  to  think  at  all.  But  now 
yoa  have  broken  the  ^U,  what  is  it  you  wished 
to  say  tome,  MaxjV 

said  took  a  huniad  step  fbrwazd,  and  was 


"Is  it  to  rq>roach  me  for  myfinthlamm- 
kindnesB  toward  you  ?" 

"  No,  Charles,"  she  answered,  beooimQggTaTe 
aU  at  once.  "Xot,  at  least,  as  you  meaa— to 
reproach  in  order  to  recal  your  love.  Iw 
before  I  left  home  to-day,  I  deliberately  ». 
nounced  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  astoniahed, 
and  would  have  stopped  to  look  into  her  face. 
But  she  walked  hurriedly  on  with  her  head 
turned  aside,  and  would  not  be  looked  at 

"  I  deliberately  renounced  it,"  she  r^eited; 
"though  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  have  not  bred 
you  well  enough  even  to  make  such  an  dBoit  m 
this  to  retain  your  affection.  It  was  my  right!" 
she  said.  "You  promised^  and  gave;  it  vu 
my  only  possession;  and  I  know  tiu^  my k?e 
was  your  best  gift,  great  as  you  are!"  She 
burst  at  once  into  a  little  angry  passion  of  tears. 

For  the  first  time  Charles  fully  realised  this 
last  truth,  fie  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  her  love ;  she  gave  it  too  unreservedly,  and 
he  took  it  for  granted  as  a  thing  that  belonged 
to  him.  And  he  did  not  know  at  length  ky 
much  of  him  was  Mary's  love,  till  he  saw  it 
about  to  bo  withdrawn,  and  the  little  that  amid 
remain. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  must  not  be.  "Whil 
you  say  is  truth.  I  acknowledge  it — ^yoa  know 
I  have  acknowledged  it  before.  And  I#»y 
again  that,  whatever  may  be,  you  have  been  ti» 
only  light  and  the  only  truth  to  me." 

"  Ah,  Charles,  that  is  a  barren,  a  cold  asanr- 
ance.  It  might  satisfy  an  angel's,  but  Mnr€f  a 
woman's  heart." 

She  was  again  calm  and  he  was  still.  They 
walked  a  little  way  in  silenoe,  and  then  Mary 
continued : 

"  No,  it  is  purely  for  your  sake  that  I  *ni 
h^e.  I  made  this  resolution  wholly  to  renonnoe 
the  hopes  I  may  have  foolishly  indulged,  hopes 
that  nothing  shall  renew — Charles!  Chtries. 
do  not  interrupt  me — that  you  may  be  wre  I 
am  not  governed  even  by  ^e  selfishne«  of  i 
woman's  affection.  I  tear  my  hopes  aiway- 
they  were  not  many — that  you  may  see  I  re- 
proach you  only  for  your  sake.  '  *  See,"  she  said, 
with  her  trembling  voice,  "how  unwortiyi^ 
was  of  you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  po« 
girl  like  me  I  You  knew  how  long  I  had  Iot^ 
you — ^how  humbly  I  loved  you — ^how  I  hni 
nobody  else  to  love.  You  knew  that  betwe» 
the  remembrance  of  what  we  used  to  be  to  each 
other,  even  when  children " 

Here  she  choked  considerably ;  but  she  plucked 
up  heart  and  began  again. 

"  You  know  that,  between  the  remembranceof 
that  time  and  your  own  assorances,  I  would  ^ 
listen  to  the  fear  that  you  were  too  much  tktm 
me,  and  oame  to  trust  the^  I  shouM  net  k  dle» 
ceived  at  last,  for  all  your  waywanihettt  Bw 
you  broke  that  tru8t--broke  it,  andresfcwrf  >*» 
and  hrdDB  ifc  and  broke  it  agUB*  CbmHttr^^ 
crud  L    It  wt)uld  h«sm  bmn  eraei  io 
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that  lo^ed  ytm-— it  Nfras  CUmbly  orael  to  me,  so 
dependent  and  alone.  Dear  Charlie" — she 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  first  time  on  the 
common,  glided  her  linked  arm  along  his  till 
their  hands  touched,  and  said — "  Dear  Charlie, 
consider  it !  Consider  how  cruel  and  unworthy- 
it  was;  and  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  own 
honour,  do  not  make  sport  of  a  poor  girFs  happi- 
ness any  more !" 

Charles  answered  nothing.  Ho  hardly  knew 
that  he  had  heen  doing  all  this ;  and  when  it 
was  revealed  to  him,  it  was  as  if  infernal 
fires,  hattened  down  within,  leaped  gaily  up  to 
show  Ihe  cause.  Again  the  terrihle  thought 
swept  Hke  a  fume  from  the  infernal  fires  across 
his  mind — ''It  is  of  no  use :  fore-doomed,  fore- 
damned.    It  is  the  price  of  my  success." 

Darklybrooding,  he  answered  nothing.  Mary's 
anxious  little  he^urt  stopped,  that  she  might  not 
fail  to  hear  a  whisper  or  observe  a  sign ;  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dim  horizon,  and  she 
hardly  knew  what  he  thought. 

"  /  have  forgiven  you,  Charles,"  she  said.  "  I 
have,  sincerely !  and  now  (disengaging  her  arm) 
I  must  beg  your  forgiveness  in  return." 
"  Mine,  Mary !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,  Charles !  I  could  not  help,  I  could  not 
help  it,"  she  repeated,  more  deeply  agitated  than 
ever.  "  It  was  before  I  taught  myself  to  resign 
you,  and  it  was  my  love  that  made  me  a  spy. 
What  secrets  have  you  with  Mrs.  Maberly  ?" 

He  stood  thunderstruck,  and  then  turned  back 
in  the  direction  they  came  from. 

"  Is  it  true?  can  it  be  true  ?"  she  continued  in 

a  voice  betraying  a  certain  awe  as  well  as  agony. 

"  Mary,  it  is  true,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep, 

dogged  tone.     "  And  now  curse  me  and  leave 

me  to  my  guilt." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  talk  as  if  the  good  way 

were  not  as  open  to  you  as  to  all  the  world  ? 

Chaiiefl !  my  love ! "  cried  the  dear  girl,  catching 

hia  hand  importunately,  **  remember  she  ^aks 

to    you  who  knows  you  best.     Save  yourself 

firom  these  bitter  moods,  or  they'll  destroy  you ! 

Grivo  me,  in  return  for  the  happiness  you  have 

broken,  ^e  blessedness  of  knowing  that  it  wa$ 

Tvorth  my  trouble  to  come  so  far  to  see  you.     It 

is  not  too  late!    I  know  it  is  not  too  late! 

Thiere  is  time  for  you  to  break  oflf,  and  save  your 

soul  and  hers  too.     Think  of  that,  Charles — and 

hers  too.     The  way  is  plain  ! " 

'*  It  is  dark  to  me." 

He  spoke  in  so  hollow,  hard,  and  dry  a  tone, 
tliat  Mary  resigned  herself  to  despairing  silence. 
Her  little  heart  was  breaking ;  his,  darkening 
and  darkening;  and  so  they  crossed  and  re 
crrossed  the  common.  But  they  held  together 
nevertheless,  their  arms  close  linked ;  so  it  was 
^lear  there  was  a  little  hope  yet  left  in  one  heart, 
incl  a  little  clinging  to  the  Hght  in  the  other. 

iftf  any  minutes,  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  so 
>fiLjB8ed;  busy  minutes  they  were.  For  at 
exi^h,  just  as  calmness  b^^an  to  return  to  her, 
2i^    tQenee  seemed  to  deepen  between  them. 


The  rigid  arm  of  Charles  dropped;  andsheheard 
him  whispering  to  the  dim  horizon  strange 
words.  She  looked  up  anxiously ;  his  face  was 
fallen  from  its  stem  hardness,  and  guilt,  fear, 
despair  traversed  it  with  swift  wings.  He  was 
saying  an  old  Latin  chant — fiery,  terrible ;  and 
his  voice,  though  he  whispered,  rose  and  fell 
with  the  words  till  they  sank  and  trembled  in  a 
last  imploring  line.  Mary  knew  nothing  of 
Latin,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  The  dread,  the 
abasement,  the  imploring  of  the  whispered  words 
interpreted  themselves ;  and  a  big  wave  of  re- 
joicing emotion  washed  away  her  troubles  and 
her  consciousness  at  once.  With  her  little  hand 
she  had  turned  him  aside,  and  may  bo  the  way 
was  now  made  plain  for  evermore. 

From  the  sweet  stupor  of  this  thought  she 
awoke  to  speak  calmly  about  how  beautiful 
were  the  shadows  there  under  the  trees;  for 
the  moon  was  rising.  And,  talking  of  trees, 
Charles  could  point  out  how,  like  a  sentinel, 
stood  that  solitary  elm  upon  the  hill,  signalling 
the  rising  wind  or  the  coming  rain  to  the  trees 
in  the  vale.  And  so  again  they  crossed  the 
common  in  such  talk  as  this — ^peace  returned, 
nothing  declared,  and  aU  understood. 

But  the  subject  came  round  again,  and  Charles 
spoke  so  gratefully  and  earnestly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  the  time.  "  Mary,"  he 
said,  "  what  do  I  not  owe  you  ?  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  world  admires  that  I  am  not 
conscious  I  first  drew  from  you.  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  good  abhor  which  is  not  con- 
stantly covered  with  the  rebuke  of  your  pre- 
sence. The  remembrance  of  your  name  alone 
has  saved  me,  after  all,  from  many  a  folly — 
many  a  sin ;  and  if  I  ever  did  well,  it  came  of 
thinking  of  your  sweet  face.     How  is  it  ?" 

** Can't  tell!"  she  answered,  with  a  happy 
little  laugh. 

*'  And  I  have  oiOtended,  grieved,  and  out- 
raged you!  Never  mind!  To-night,  to-night 
seals  all!  I  have  resolved.  With  your  help 
and  forgiveness  I  will  fight  a  good  fight  yet,  and 
all  shall  be  weU." 

There  was  something  Mary  had  forgotten .  She 
looked  grave  again  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
"  There's  one  enemy,  then,  that  you  must  kill 
directly." 

<«  Who— -what  is  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  only  a  foreigner,"  she  answered, 
covering  her  embarrassment  with  a  show  of 
playfulness. 

"  Wine  !"  said  Charles,  bitteriy. 

"  Ah,  you  had  resolved  already  then !  Oh,  if 
you  would  only !" 

"By " 

"Charles,  Charles!  you  shall  not  swear!" 
cried  she,  earnestly.  His  hand  was  partly 
raised,  and  his  wild  manner  all  returned. 

"  Mary,  I  vrill !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  by 

the  hapd.  "This  runlet  shall  be  to  me  the  river 

.  of  death;  it  Is  narrow  enough,  and  as  ea^  to 

leap ;  and  standing  by  it  1  swear **  Mary 
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stood  appalled  to  hear  how  he  swore  he  would 
never  taste  wine  again. 

"Oh!  what  a  chai^  there  is  upon  your 
conscience  now,  dear  Charles !" 

"  Conscience.  I  havn't  enough  to  bear  such 
a  resolution:  I  have  only  a  little  light  that 
never  appears  except  to  reproach  me  with 
the  sands  on  which  I 'founder.  You  are  my 
conscience ;  and  that  is  why  I  held  you  by  the 
hand.  And  now  jump,  dear  Mary."  He  passed 
his  arm  round  her,  and  together  they  leapt  over 
the  rivulet  ea^  to  leap — ^the  stream  that  re- 
presented the  river  of  death. 

As  Mary  alighted,  a  violent  shudder  passed 
over  her ;  and  the  village  clock  struck  ten  I 

"  Ten  o'clock !"  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

He  stooped  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
feet ;  the  dew  was  heavy,  and  her  delicate  little 
shoes  were  saturated.  "  Mary,  my  dear  girl ! 
you  will  die  of  cold !  Why  did  you  not  teU  me 
of  this?" 

"I  did  not  notice  it,"  she  quietly  said, 
shuddering  again.  "But  how  shall  I  get 
home?" 

"  Let  us  run  to  the  Dragon,  and  then  wo  will 
see."  They  joined  hands,  and  ho  made  her  run 
at  a  brisk  rate  till  they  came  to  the  inn.  The 
carriage  always  at  Charles's  service  was  hired 
two  hours  before,  and  would  not  return  that 
night. 

Mary  looked  blank  and  terrified. 

"  You  must  stop  at  Mrs.  Oakle's — ^there's  no 
help  for  it;  and  besides,  you  must  get  to  bed 
directly.  I  can  return  and  sleep  at  the  inn 
when  I  have  put  you  in  Susan's  charge.  If  the 
old  lady's  mad,  her  daughter  isn't." 

There  really  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  Mary  was 
weary  and  cold ;  and  so  it  was  arranged.  She 
was  bestowed  in  Charles's  room,  and  he  returned 
to  the  Blue  Dragon. 

But  Mary  could  not  go  to  bed  yet.  Susan 
chafed  her  feet,  and  covered  them  with  a  pair  of 
woollen  stockings,  and  her  mother's  very  best 
shoes.  And  then  Mary  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  at  the  moonshine,  and  thinking  over, 
with  a  grateful  but  still  sorrowful  mind,  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  womon  will  brood, 
what  they  will  dream  at  such  an  hour,  when 


they  love  as  Mary  loved,  and  fear  as  Bbe  feand, 
and  hope — alas  for  it ! — ^as  she  hoped,  beguOed 
the  later  hours  of  the  night  But  what  could 
rob  her  of  the  happiness  of  having  saved  him— 
though  and  indeed  she  saved  him  not  for  henelf. 
Eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  chimed.  M 
Mary  sat  by  the  window— she  had  so  mudi  to 
dream  about.  Then  she  thought  she  wgit  to  go 
to  bed ;  and  began  to  prepare  accordinglj.  She 
was  just  laughing  because  she  looked  so  funny 
in  Mrs.  Oakle's  cap — ^under  the  harden  of 
which  she  had  tucked  her  hair  quite  beantifii], 
I  am  sure — ^when  the  blood  was  startledinhcr 
limbs  by  a  voice  from  the  street  Was  it 
Charles's  voice  ?  Was  he  singing  ?  The  souod 
smote  her  to  the  heart.  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  softly  lifted  it.  The  moon  was  shuiiog 
brilliantly;  and  Charles  passed  that  instant 
He  did  not  look  up,  as  he  marched  n^y  on; 
but  Mary  saw  his  face  dear  in  the  moonli^t- 
if  not  by  its  own  light ;  for  it  positivdy  glowed 
with  excitement — and  wine  !  He  hfted  his  band 
head  proudly,  and  sang  aloud.  "  BraTe  my 
heart !    he  sang : — 

Brave  my  heart !  why  let  hor  fie^ 

If  she  wUl  not  dwell  with  tiiee— 

Or  her  voice  is  still  to  be 

Anathema  eternally. 

Ont,  vile  Light !  by  which  we  see 

Only  when  'da  vain  to  see ! 

Bravo  my  heart !  if  thus  the  day 

Be  Egyptian  dark  alway. 

Shall  we,  when  the  day  is  done, 

Stand  rebukM  of  the  son  ? 

Shall  we  dread,  as  night  is  nigb, 

Bloody  threatenings  in  the  dcy  ? 

Brave  my  heart,  it  shall  not  bo! 

We'll  bo  gay,  ftnr  we  are  free ; 

And  the  Fiend  assoilzie  thee ! 
What  he  said  on  the  common  about  the  littk 
light  flashed  across  Mary's  mind ;  and  she  bet, 
therefore,  that  it  was  of  his  Consdenoe  he  nog 
that  mad  song.  Every  word  knelled  clear  sad 
heavy  in  her  cars ;  but  she  watched  and  hstened 
till  the  last  faint  sound  expired.  Then  taming 
fix)m  the  window  a  countenance  Wank,  vA 
white,  and  rigid  as  stone,  "Farewell!'*  sheaA 
and  dropped  her  hands,  and  swooned  where  Ab 
stood. 

{To  be  conchtded  in  our  next,) 


BEADII^G     EAIDS. 

1^0  Vn. — ^WILLIAM   PALEY. 


There  is  a  weU-known  and  often-quoted  passage 
of  Jeffi^y's,  in  which  he  takes  stock  roughly  of 
our  accumulating  literature,  and  speculates  upon 
the  judicious  economy  which  an  exasperated 
posterity  will  have  to  exercise,  in  selecting  its 
inteUectnal  food.  He  supposes  that  our  children 
at  the  — ^th  -remove  may  have  been  reduced  io 


the  necessity  of  submitting  our  fevouritcs  to » 
process  of  distillation,  and  bottling  off  the  effffl* 
for  use.  He  imagines  a  library  of  fractional  jitfj 
of  standard  poets— just  as  if  some  CharleslB** 
of  A.D.  2000,  should  publish  "  Two  numitoBaai 
a  half  (a-piece)  witii  the  Best  Authors!"  , 
Jeffi^y  was   wrong.    .  Thk  -xmi^^V^ 
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of  the  race  beats  the  prodaoing- power  by 
**long  chalks;"  and  though  every  five  years 
or  80  has*its  literary  fashion,  the  soul  or  the 
world  is  just,  and  what  is  good,  however  for- 
gotten for  a  time,  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  Fret 
not  thyseLf  therdbre  because  an  evil-doer  like 
Dobbs  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  for  his  little 
puppy-dog's  day ;  neither  be  thou  envious  be- 
cause Snobbs  has 


-a  third  edition  in  the  press. 


Is  not  the  "Omnipresence  of  Stupidity,"  by 
Bobertulus  Mountnummery,  in  its  twenty- 
eighth,  and  "  Proverbial  Verbosity,"  by  Bark- 
ing Fupper,  in  its  eighteenth  edition,  besides 
being  published  gorgeously  illustrated,  and  also 
"  for  the  use  of  Schools  ?"  Is  it  not  so  ?  "We 
believe  it  is.  Yet  are  we  prepared  to  depone 
before  any  magistrate  in  a  '*  solemn  and  sincere 
Declaration  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  intituled  an  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  &c.,  &c., 
ibr  the  better  prevention  of  extra-judicial  oaths 
and  affidavits,"  that  we  have  read  Shakspeare 
within  the  week ! 

The  four  names  which,  in  the  eye  of  tliat 
vogue  and  respectable  individual,  the  ''  General 
Beader,"  stand  for  the  literature  of  our  own  day, 
are  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 
They  have  sll  had  the  largest,  most  intelligent, 
most  appreciative  audiences  that  ever  men  of 
letters  were  favoured  with,  and  they  have  all 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  modem  habits  of 
thoaght  and  of  writing.  Yet  three  of  the  four 
hare  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn,  to  have  arith- 
metically-minded critics  count  over  the  bay- 
Jearyes  in  their  crowns  and  say  "  One  or  two  too 
many !"  Thackeray  is  at  this  moment  at  peri- 
helion, and  has  been  praised  by  implication,  if 
not  openly,  at  the  expense  of  dear  Charles 
Diclcens — too  often,  we  happen  to  think.  Car- 
lyle and  Macaulay  have  both  learned  of  late,  in 
company  with  Russell  and  Palmerston,  that 

The  presence  of  perpetual  change 
Is  ever  on  the  earth, 

and  also  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers.  But 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  tiiey  smash 
cliimney  ornaments,  or  revise  reasonable  suste- 
nance, when  an  unfavourable  allusion  is  made  to 
tlieir  writings  in  the  public  prints.  They  are 
wiser  and  better  men  for  it,  and  show  it  to  any 
fxiend  who  may  happen  to  be  present,  after 
mrliich  they  both  laugh  consumedly  and  talk  of 
tilings  in  general.  This  statement  is  authorised, 
and  contradiction  is  defied. 

Xr  the  living  on  this  side  of  the  Styx  take 
matters  so  coolly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
^liXLt  the  literary  population  of  Hades  complain 
tnxong  themselves  of  posthumous  neglect  and 
riifl^ppreciation.  But  we  think  the  readers  of 
Ixo  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  might 
ho^w  good  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  the 
3^1iiQn  just  now  to  revile  the  eighteenth 
^xi'tury,  and  glorify  exceedingly  the  Elizabethan 
xnd  CromweUian  times.     Well,  the  eighteenth 


century  was  bad  enough,  we  dare  say,  but 
perhaps  no  worse  than  its  neighbours,  one 
of  whom  happens  to  be  the  nineteenth.  That 
will  come  in  for  its  turn  of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation by-and-bye,  and  critics  like  those 
who  now  cry  "  miserable  expediency"  and  "de- 
solating n^ations"  when  the  previous  century 
is  sientioned,  will  then  plant  thorns  and  thisties 
on  the  grave  of  this,  saying,  "Shoddy  and  Veneer, 
Chicory  and  Representative  Institutions — ^thank 
Heaven,  we  ain't  our  grandfathers !" 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  respectable  century,  and  produced  some  decent 
fellows — one  of  whom  was  William  Paley,  of 
the  good-humoured  nose  and  eyes,  and  the 
cocked-hat,  and  the  everlasting  fishing-rod ;  who 
wrote  some  of  the  most  useM  of  books ;  and 
missed  a  bishopric  because  he  wrote  a  paragraph 
about  pigeons.  Of  him  we  propose  to  discourse 
alittie. 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully ;  but  we 
mean  what  we  have  written  in  all  seriousness. 
The  popular  tendency  to  depreciate  the  eighteenth 
century  is  about  as  intelligent  and  informed  as 
the  popular  admiration  of  Carlyle — ^that  is,  it  is 
altogether  superficial  and  parrot-like.  The  great 
crowd  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  have  never  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  his  writings,  never 
got  beyond  his  marvellously  powerM  and  stirring 
style.  If  they  knew  his  real  '*  doctrine,"  they 
would  turn  a^4  ^i^d  him.  The  safety  of  a  pro- 
phet such  as  he  is  in  poetry  and  enigma.  Pro- 
pound hb  ideas  in  the  strict  logical  form  to  the 
million  who  swear  by  him,  and  make  wide  their 
phylacteries  of  his  dark  sayings,  and  you  will  be 
voted  an  idiot,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  subversive 
scoundrel. 

We  say  this  is  no  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and 
assert  that  the  mass  of  "  respectable"  and  "  in- 
telligent" depredators  of  Paley  knew  as  much 
about  his  writings  as  the  admirers  of  Cadyle 
know  of  his.  How  many  of  the  readers  of  tiiis 
paper  are  aware  what  Paley's  moral  system 
really  was,  or  understand  his  doctrine  of 
"general  consequences?"  '*0h,"  says  one, 
"Paley's  doctrine  was  that  of  Expediency — 
every  schoolboy  knows  that !"  And  opening  the 
Philosophy,  he  lays  his  finger  upon  that  ob- 
noxious word,  and  dismisses  the  subject  with 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  the  littie  girl 
had  of  Presbyterianism  when  she  took  the 
centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary  of  that  faith. 
Over  and  over  again  are  we  asked,  when  poor 
Paley  is  found  on  our  reading-stand,  why  we 
read  him?  "Who  reads  Pdey  now-o'-days? 
Eighteenth  Century  Selfish  school  of  Morals — 
Bundle  him  off  with  Locke,  Condillac,  Hartiey, 
Priestiy,  and  the  whole  list  of  Sensualist  Philo- 
sophers." But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  the  only 
reader  who  knows  his  business.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  in  Paley  such  a  treasury  of 
shrewd  observation,  of  quiet  humour,  of  clear, 
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inoisiYe  logic,  and  of  pellucid  Engliih,  that  we 
must  dedine  refegating  him  to  the  Imnber-roooL 
These  are  the  days  of  dogmatism,  of  "utter- 
ances ;"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  heartiest  enjoy- 
ment of  writers  like  John  Buskin,  Francis 
Newman,  Charles  KingBley,  and  Frederick 
Benison  Maurice,  we  sometmies  cry  out,  like 
the  Scotchmen,  who  languished  for*''  one  hour  of 
Dundee,"  Oh  for  five  minutes  of  the  Syllogism ! 
Commend  us  even  to  Babbaba, — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  qaoqne  prima, 

Ooesare,  Camestrea,  Festino,  Barooo 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  hy  way  of  respite  from 
this  eternal  dictation !  Then  Butler  and  Paley 
oome  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our  minds 
in  common  gratitude  to  write  a  Baid  ahout 
them,  or  one  of  them.  Let  us  say  a  little  ahout 
Paley,  as  well  as  about  his  works. 

It  has  been  observed — ^we  remember  seeing 
the  thing  very  boldly  and  forcibly  put  in  a 
leader  in  the  Examiner  some  years  ago— that  no 
profiBBBion  fomiahee  so  large  a  quota  of  shame- 
ftd  o£Bmder8  against  social  propriety  as  the 
derioal.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  no  profession 
has  furnished  so  many  wits  and  lon-vwanU, 
Said  Luther, 

Who  lores  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song 
Remaini  a  tool  bis  whole  life  long ; 
and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed by  Protestant  clergymen,  at  least  as  &r 
as  wine  is  coneemed.  We  have. always  found 
these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of  connoisseurs 
in  all  that  comes  from  the  gprape ;  and  one  of  the 
most  vivid  images  in  the  halls  of  our  memory  is 
that  of  a  grey-headed  old  rector  flaming  up  with 
indignati(m  at  the  loss  of  a  amsdl  case  of 
LaohrymcB  Chridtiy  which  everybody  but  him- 
self had  forgotten — it  had  Mn  fifteen  years 
in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last  smothered  in  the 
rublosh  of  some  demolished  houses  in  the 
city.  The  old  gentleman,  of  whom  no  one 
had  heard  for  years,  suddenly  turned  up, 
making  affectionate  inquiries  after  his  half- 
dozen  of  the  "  warm  south  ;"  and  highly  spiced, 
though  somewhat  unsanctified,  was  the  oration 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  denounce  Metr(^litan 
Improvements  as  soon  as  he  found  his  treasure 
buried,  with  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  over  it 
by  way  of  mausoleum.  Let  some  one  "  write  a 
book,'*  8eiUe$t,  a  Biographical  Grallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known — ( Vixere  knowing 
fellows  ante  Thomas  Binney)— ''  how  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds."  Let  us  have  a  cata- 
logue raisimnSe  of  clerical  jokes,  beginning  with 
the  immortal  pun  JVbn  AngUj  sed  An^eh,  &c., 
and  coming  down  to  the  best  things  of  Barham 
and  Sydney  Smith.  And  in  the  list,  let  not 
William  Padey's  smart  sayings  be  forgotten,  nor 
his  cheerful  savotr-fnvre. 

In  Henry's  "Epitome  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy" William  Paley  is  placed  between  Fer- 
guson and  Darwin,  and  close  to  Bentham,  and 
disposed  of  in  the  following  teimse — 

Wnxux  Palxt  (bom  in  1743,  and  died  In  I$06) 


pabHshtd  kis  celabrated  wok  on  Ifoal  Vtiku^  ii 
1785.  He  agrees  with  Home  in  reselving  the  mmct 
of  virtue  into  utility,  yet  he  diffen  from  him  bj  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  conscience,  or  of  any  moral  fiuolty, 
considered  either  as  a  moral  sense,  or  as  a  modiflcatka 
of  the  reason.  Paley  was  a  strenuoai  sapporter  of  tbe 
selfish  tystem,  thongh  not  in  iu  groaiest  Com.  Tk 
general  consequences  of  actions  is  the  solecriterioocl 
their  moral  quality.  Virtue  is  defined  by  him  to  be 
**  the  doing  eood  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  viE 
of  Qod,  for  me  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  Micki^ 
tosh  makes  the  observation  that  this  is  not  lo  oocfa  a 
definition  as  a  proposition.  Taken,  however,  is  t  defi- 
nition, it  involves  the  gravest  conseqaenc«i;-tffioag 
others,  that  an  act  even  of  obedience  to  the  wfllof  God 
(which,  unless  his  definition  involve  a  contia^etkn. 
must  be  taken  only  as  the  rule  of  action)  is  destitute  of 
the  character  of  virtue.  Conformably  with  his  prin- 
ciples, be  makes  no  distinction  between  Pnidenoe  aad 
Virtue,  except  that  the  former  relates  to  what  we  ihiil 
gain  or  lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what  we  shsU 
gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come^that  is  to  %  be 
makes  no  essential  distinction. 

The  "  popular"  notion  concerning' Paley  is, 
that  he  advocated  "  expediency"  in  its  grossat 
form ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  to  chafloige 
the  proof  of  this  in  conversation  with  men  and 
women  belong:ing  to  the  intelligent  classes,  i^o 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Any  one  really 
acquainted  with  our  author,  will  know  that  he 
is  quite  safe,  in  any  company,  in  defying  tl^ 
production  of  a  line  which  goes  to  support  thi* 
notion.  But  the  above  extract  from  a  very  a- 
cellent  book,  probably  represents  pretty  ac- 
curately the  view  of  Paley*  s  moral  system  wW 
prevails  in  our  intellectual  aristocracy.  Add  to 
these  two  classes  of  opinion  the  knowledge  vhkb 
every  body  possesses,  that  he  said  he  "  ooali 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,"  that  be  va 
fond  of  a  game  at  cards,  and  of  going  oat  a 
fishing,  and  that  ho  advised  mankind  in  general 
"  never  to  pay  money  till  they  could  not  help 
it,  because  something  might  lumpen"— la^ 
you  get  the  received  vera  effig%e»  of  VDIbb 
raley,  and  it  is  a  "  very  pretty  j^ur$  a*  '^ 
stands."  Nevertheless,  we  mean  to  try  a* 
damage  it  a  little,  and  see  if  we  cannot  grio^ 
colours  for  a  portrait  better  worth  fraining  ^ ' 
man,  whose  memory  deserves  something  bette 
than  slander ;  not  to  say  that  it  claims  the  bte 
and  respect  of  all  friend  of  human  progress. 

Wilham  Paley  belonged,  as  to  morw,  to  tl» 
class  of  men  in  which  lYanklin,  and^iDi"^ 
Hutton  of  Birmingham,  are  leading  types.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  strongly-marked,  biliary-ly*' 
phatic-nervous  temperament,  with  fiimly-dofl^ 
lips— ^wwwne?^  nose,  broad  at  the  "root"—" 
steady  eye — and  a  strong  frame  not  haUe^ 
inflammatory  disease  of  a  rapidly-fatal  end- 
He  was  disposed  to  be  indolent,  but  was  capaWe 
of  energetic  action ;  good-humoured,  but  not 
good-tempered ;  and,  like  the  two  type  men  ^ 
have  named,  and  nearly  all  men  referable  totiiat 
type,  fond  of  mechanics.  His  mwak,  Hke  iM 
of  Hutton  and  Franklin,  was  sound,  but  not  ele- 
vated ;  strong,  but  not  delicate ;  good,  sarrtolife 
crockery-ware  conscientiouaaees  w«s  his,  but  rt 
had  neither  ^e  poMsh  nor  the  parity  rf  ^ 
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porctlaiiL  article.  Aceordmg  to  his  awn  mea- 
stare,  and  the  oiroumstances  of  hk  day  and  gene- 
ration, he  must  be  judged,  and  not  by  any  super- 
fine tiansoendental  stcmdard. 

His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
keen  and  Tigorous  intellect;  his  father  by  no 
means  defident,  and  quite  far-sighted  enough  to 
prophesy  the  fhture  eminence  of  his  son.  The 
oold,  easy,  lymphatic  character  of  both  father 
and  son  appears  amusingly  in  this  anecdote : — 

Fe  proceeded  to  the  University  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  bis  father;  and  in  after  life  he  thus  de- 
scribed the  disasters  that  befel  him  on  the  way.  **  I 
never  was  a  good  horseman,*' said  be;  **and  when  I 
followed  mj  £ather  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  on  my  fixst 

i'oamcy  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off  seven  times.  I  was 
ightcr  than  I  am  now,  and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to 
bd  serious.  My  father,  on  hearing  a  thump,  would 
torn  his  head  half  aside,  and  say,  **  Take  care  of  thy 
money,  lad." 

Does  not  this  read  exactly  like  a  passage 
fipom  "William  Hutton  or  from  Franklin? 
It  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Paley's 
lazy-&miliar  style,  the  style  in  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  not  under  any  particidar 
stimulus — the  natural  style,  in  fiact,  of  a  lym- 
phatic man.  Have  not  our  readers  noticed  that 
when  their  energies  have  been  reduced  by  ill- 
ness they  have  found  themselves  apt  to  make 
short  sentences  and  "  point  high  "  as  it  is  called? 
Though  not  active  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
pastimes  of  boyhood,  young  Paley  was  so  cheerM 
a  companion,  and  so  full  of  dry  drollery,  that  he 
was  a  great  favourite  at  school.  There,  he  did 
what  other  smart  boys  have  done»  introduced 
Ic^gal  foacms  into  some  of  the  games,  and  presided 
himself  over  mock- tribunals ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  without  a  special  interest  in  his 
case,  because  it  pointed  to  a  forensic  bent.  In 
the  accounts  of  his  college  career  we  get  the 
lymphatic  element  again  in  two  of  its  most 
conimon  indications — slorenlineftft  and  ungain- 
lineu : — 

The  hilarity  and  drollery  which  Mr.  P&ley  had  mani- 
Basted  at  school,  did  not  desert.bim  at  the  University 
Thus  his  company  was  much  sought,  and  the  cmnbroos- 
Bern  of  his  manner  and  the  general  slovenliness  of  his 
spparel  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  the  eflidct  of  his 

jocularity When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 

the  schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  a  style  of 
dress  very  different  from  his  ordinar}'  habiHments.  He 
exhibited  bis  hair  full-dressed,  with  a  deep-rufiled  shbrt, 

and  new  wlk-stockings Whatever  might  be  bis 

•anduity  in  those  studies  which  the  disciplme  of  the 
University  required,  he  had  little  of  the  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  affectation,  of  a  hard  student.  His  room  was 
the  conmion  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ; 
and  daring  the  first  period  of  his  undergraduateship  he 
^^mM  m  the  habit  of  remuning  in  bed  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  as  he  was  much  in  company  during 
tbo  latter  part  of  the  day,  many  wondered  how  he  found 
leiJiore  £or  making  the  requisite  aecession  to  hit  literary 
stores. 

Tt  is  curious  to  note  how  often  your  humorous 
iellow  is  awkward  or  a  sloven.  A  fiiend  of 
Sj^doey  Smith— and  he,  too,  belonged  to  the 
type  we  have  named— used  to  say,  "  Smith,  yon 
^^^ays  remind  me  of  an  Aihmtm  earier.**    The 


truth  is,  the  very  same  lymphatieVtik^^  iW#^  ^  >  ^ « 
which  leads  to  inattention  to  such  triB^^  aa  j^    > ' 
temals,  contributes  niuch  to  tiie  drollery  6£^whii[  \ v 
such  individuals  say.     It  is  rarely  that  a  l^y^'" 
humorist  is  eaten  up  with  activity.     But  it  is 
reducing  poor  Paley  to  the  level  ^  Paul  Bed- 
ford to  say,  as  is  said  above,  that  the  ''  cum- 
brousness  of  his  manner,  &c.,  &c.,  contributed 
to  increase  the  effect  of  his  ioculaiity."    It  is 
not  the  ^'cumbrousness  &c., '  so  much  as  the 
quietness  and  apparent   unconsciousness    that 
makes  dry  humour.    However,  Paley  evidentiy 
knew  the  importance  of  what  Sam  Slick  cam 
^^tho  becomins;"  for  is  it  not  written  that  he 
'<  surprised  the  spectators''  in  the  schools,  by 
''  hair  ftdl-dressed,  d^^ruffled  shirt,  and  new  (!) 
silk-stockings  ?" 

We  hope  our  readers,  who  may  not  before 
have  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  Paley,  as 
told  by  himself,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we 
have  always  done  and  still  do  : — 

I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  imdsrmdttateship 
happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  hi  society, 
where  we  were  not  imnioral,  but  idle  and  rather  expen- 
sive. At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  however, 
afler  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
one  of  my  companionfl,  who  stood  at  my  bedside,  and 
said,  *"  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  d — d  fool 
you  are.  I  could  do  nothing  probably  were  I  to  try, 
and  can  af¥brd  the  life  I  lead:  you  can  do  everything, 
and  cannot  afibrd  it  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the 
whole  night  on  account  of  these  refieetions,  and  am  now 
conM  solemnly  to  inform  you  that,  if  you  perttst  in  year 
indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society."  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed 
a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan.  1  ordered 
my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five;  read 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  such  hoars  as 
chapel  ^d  hall  required,  allotting  to  each  portion  of 
time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study;  and  just  Wore  the 
closing  of  the  gates  (nine  o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring ooflbe-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  npon 
a  mntton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk-punck.  And  thus, 
on  taking  my  badielor's  degree,  I  became  Senior- 
Wrangler. 

Delicious! — "  I  was  so  struck  with  the  visit 

and  the  visitor,  that  I" What  ?    Instantly 

rose,  seized  my  memorandum-book,  and  wrote 
out  a  pledge,  signed  with  my  own  blood,  to 
work  twelve  hours  a-day?  Nothing  of  the 
sort !  **  That — I  lay  in  bed  yreai  part  of  the 
day,  and  fermed  my  plan  I"  This  is  the  lym- 
phatic man's  way  of  doing  a  piece  of  business 
on  which  his  fortunes  turned.  It  reminds  us 
of  Kunez,  in  the  hospital,  bidding  the  Muses 
that  "eternal  adieu''  in  a  copy  of  verses;  or  of 
the  man  who  said  he  wouldn't  swear  any 
more,  d — d  if  he  would !  But  the  best  is  to 
come.  He  allotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its 
peculiar  branch  of  study,  and  oonstantiy  re- 
galed, between  eight  and  nine  p.m.,  on  a  dose 
of  milk-punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  "  And  thus" 
— Well,  **  and  thus,"  he  spent  his  days  jdlily 
as  wdl  as  industriously,  and  grew  stout  ?  Not 
exactly.  ''  Z4tM"  (hj  means  ef  said  chop  and 
milk-punch)  Ke  ''beoanie  Senior  Wran^!'' 
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Hence£>rthy  let  no  man  tell  ns  a  royal  road  to 
learning  is  lacking .  To  become  Senior  Wrangler 
by  means  of  this  comfortable,  not  to  say  exhila- 
rating diety  is  as  nice  as  learning  German  by 
partc^ing  of  the  renowned  sausage  of  Vaterland. 
Onr  object  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of  Paley'slife, 
but  to  present  him  to  the  general  reader  in  his 
true  colours.  We  are  not  concerned  to  say  that 
he  became  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
that  he  was  "  presented "  with  this  rectory, 
and  '' collated ''  to  that,  and  eventually  made 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Nor  that  after  being  made  sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  ^t  diocese, 
he  received  a  '^  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement" :— 

When  Mr.  Falej  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Divinitj,  in  the  Concio  ad  CUrum 
wlucb  he  preached  on  the  oocasion,  ho  unfortunately 
pronoanced  the  word  prqfiigus,  profaguSt  which  was 
noticed  by  one  of  the  Uniyersity  wits  in  the  following 
epigram: — 

*^Itaiiamfato  prqf^igua  Lamnia  venit 
Litora, ' 

Errat  Virgilius,  forte  projtlgus  erat/* 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  "Mr. 
Paley "  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating 
"  epigram  "  from  "  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Uni- 
versity." He  became  the  father  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  actually  married  a 
second  time.  His  preferments  were  of  sufficient 
value  to  place  him  in  a  comfortable  position,  and 
he  continued  to  take  life  easily,  though  neither 
idly  nor  improfitably.  For  when  he  left  Dalston, 
in  Cumberland,  for  the  benefice  of  Stanwix, 
near  Carlisle,  he  gave  tiiese  very  practical 
reasons  for  the  measure : — 

**  First,**  said  he,  **  it  saved  me  doable  hoasekeeping, 
as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minntes*  walk  of  my 
house  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was  fifty  ponnds  a  year 
more  in  valoe;  and,  thirdly,  /  began  to  find  my  stock  of 
sermons  coming  over  ogam  rather  too  fast** 

We  can  conceive  Sidney  Smith  assigning  just 
such  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all^  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good-hu- 
moured man,  with  much  savoir-vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 
Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law ;  when  we 
find  that  **  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Dobinson 
of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  whose  worth  he  had  long  known," 
we  begin  to  see  more  of  the  man.  We  think  of 
Cowper's  oonnexioi^  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Miss 
Perowne,  and  are  reminded  that  this  power  in 
men  oi  attaching  women  for  a  length  of  time 
without  either  the  actual  presence  or  the  immi- 
nence of  passion,  generally  points  to  something 
sterling  and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let 
us  look  again.  We  discover  that,  "  having  in 
the  Moral  Fhiloiophy  represented  tithes  as  in- 
jwrious  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  he  gra/fded, 
his  own  parishioners  a  lease  of  the  tithes  for  life  ;" 
and  that,  **  though  the  produce  of  land  was  con- 
siderably augmented  in  price  soon  after  this 


pmod,  and  the  value  of  landed  piopoty  in 
general  experienced  an  extraordinary  advance, 
the  grotoing  prosperity  of  his  paruhumm  and 
tenants  was  a  source  of  unfeigned  delight  to  Dr. 
Paley,  who  never  regretted  the  opportumtia  of 
gain  which  he  had  lost  and  by  which  theyhaihm 
enriched"    When  we  remember  that  he  was  Ik 
first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to  suggest  tiie 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  hhk  laoes 
by  colonising  Africa  with  liberated  BJayes,  and 
that  he  condenmed  slavery  in  his  '^  Philosophy" 
in  a  manner  which  undoubtedly  hastened  its 
decay;    when  we    turn    over   his  "Natural 
Theology,"  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was 
written  amidst  the  severest  bodily  snffiering, 
feel  our  hearts  warm  at  his  syn^thy  wi^ 
happy  life,   and  his  evident  zest  m  speaking 
of  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ;  when,  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy,  we  observe  the  tender- 
ness with  whioh  he  has  treated  of  all  that 
relates  to  women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor 
(see  passim  the  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Boonfy), 
we  begin  to  say — ^Here  is  a  man  we  can  low, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  elm- 
tion  of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  loving  Uni, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  thkt  he  was  not  belowd 
of  William  Pitt  and  the  third  George,  whoi^ 
fused  to  listen  when  Paley  was  named  as  veU- 
deserving  a  mitre.  "  What— what— what?" 
said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant  monadi- 
"What.>  Pigeon  Pal^?  No— no— no!"  and 
Pigeon  Paley  never  became  a  bishop.  "We  qotfte 
the  immortal  **  pigeon"  passage,  together  vitli 
the  sly  thrust  with  which  tiie  next  chaftff 
b^ns: — 

OF  BSLATIVB  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE   DBTKEMnUff. 

Chap.  L — Op  Pbopertt. 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  fidd  of ««: 
and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  iilwWi 
taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted  and  no  more)  J» 
should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  ul  tbey  g^ 
into  a  heap;  resenring  nothing  for  themselfcs  tat  wj 
chaff  and  refuse;  keeping  this  heap  for  onc,ind»« 
the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock;  «Bii| 
round  and  looking  on  idl  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  vti 
devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it;  "B^  * 
pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest, toodw* 
grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  flying  njoa HMJ 
tearing  it  to  pieces  :  if  you  should  see  this,  J^J^Tj 
see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every  dsy  P^^f: 
among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  iUne*y-M«** 
toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  ^V^^^f^ 
one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeble*  and  |WJ» 
of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  <>^  *  "JS 
getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while  but  s  i^ 
of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision  which  their  own  ^j^j 
produces;  looking  quietly  on  while  they  see  the  froitiB 
all  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled,  and  if  one  o^**^  "J^ 
her  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  board,  ^'^'^ 
joining  against  him  and  hanging  him  for  the  thw> 
Chap,  n.— The  Use  of  the  iHSTiTUfioi  ^ 
Pboperty. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  adfantsg«  » 


*  We  would  eamcstlr  commend  to  the  pw»^  J 
young  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  Book  lUn" 
the  **  Moral  Philosophy  of  BelatiTe  Daties  wlu»  «"** 
from  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Sexes." 
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accannft  for  an  insiitniion  which,  ia  tbo  view  of  it  above 
^iven,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

Oeorgo  III.  reminds  us  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. Incidentally,  we  have  Foley's  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  Bishop  Law  published  some  ''Considera- 
tions" on  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the 
signature  of  the  Hiirty-nine  Articles.  To  one 
of  the  Beplies  to  this  paper,  Puley  printed  an 
Answer,  over  which  we  have  clapped  our 
hands  in  uproarious  enjoyment  a  hundred 
times,  so  full  is  it  of  sly  humour,  while  the 
logic  and  the  style  are  as  clear  as  the  clearest 
meadow-brook:  :— 

The  next,  the  strangest,  the  only  tolerable  plea  fc^  "  Sub- 
scription "  is,  "  that  all  sorts  of  pestilent  heresiea  might 
be  taught  from  the  pulpit,  if  no  such  restraint  as  this 
u'as  laid  upon  the  preacher."  ....  We  will  here  only 
take  notice  of  one  particular  expedient  suggested  in  the 
"  Considerations,"  and  which  has  often,  indeed,  elsewhere 
been  proposed — namely,  that  the  Church,  instead  of  re- 
quiring subscription  beforehand  to  the  present  or  to  any 
other  articles  of  fidth,  might  censure  her  dergy  after- 
wards, if  thev  opposed  or  viUfied  them  in  their  preach- 
ing.   The  advantage  of  which  scheme  above  the  present 
is  manifest,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that  you  dis- 
tress and  corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  you  would 
ever  have  occasion  to  punish.  Our  author  nevertheless  is 
**  hombly  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  better  to  take  proper 
precautions  beforehand."  He  must,  wtthall  his  "hunoility," 
know  that  when  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions of  the  Press,  by  subjecting  authors  to  an  impri- 
matw  before  publication,  instead  of  punishment  after  it, 
the  proposal  has  been  resented'  as  an  open  attack  upon 
the  rights  and  UbertieB  of  mankind.    The  common  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  nation  could  see  and  feel  this  distinction, 
and  the  importance  of  it,  in  the  case  of  publishers;  and 
why  preachers  should  be  left  in  a  worse  situation  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  8ee.\  .  .  .  The  exclusion  of  Papists 
is  a  separate  consideration.   The  laws  against  Popery,  as 
far  aa  they  are  justifiable,  proceed  upon  principles  with 
which  the  Author  of  the  '"Oonsiderations"  has  nothing 
to  do.    Where,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  a 
CO  an  try,  attachments  and  dispositions  hostile  and  dan- 
gerouB  to  the  State  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  con* 
nected  with  certain  opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  encumbrances  and  restraints  upon  the 
profession  or  propagation  of  such  opinions.    Where  a 
great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order  of  men  are 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  you  have  no  way  of 
distinguishing  those  who  are  not  so,  it  Is  right,  perhaps, 
to  fence  the  whole  order  out  of  your  civil  and  religious 
cstAblif  hments;  it  is  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence  and 
of  extreme  necessity.    But  even  this  is  not  on  account 
L>f  tho  religious  opinions  themselves,  but  as  they  are 
probable  marks,  and  the  only-  marks  you  have,  of  de- 
^iQ-ns  and  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to  disarm. 
L      -woald    observe,    however,    that  in  proportion    as 
bis   connexion    between    the    civil     and    the    reli- 
^oitsf   principles   of  the  Papists  is    dissolved,  in  the 
%Lme    proportion    ongbt   the   State    to    mitigate   the 
tairdahips  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are 
abject.    ....  If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains 
.nd    pcndties,  the  answerer  ''cannot  discover  whom 
>r    iirnat  we  mean";  and  lest  his  reader  should,  by  a 
ig-oro  extremely  well  known  in  ihe  craft  of  controversy, 
e  proposes  a  string  of  questions  in  the  person  of  his 
d^orsary,  to  which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and 
oAnitive'^No.**    We  will  take  a  method,  not  alto- 
ecber  so  compendious,  but  we  trust  somewhat  more 
iXAsfactory.    We  will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and 
•C       the    Church   and   State   answer   for   themselves. 
...    .  .  This  our  author  calls  the  Magistrate's  **judg- 
1^       for  himself,  and   exercising   the  same  right  as 


all  other  persons  haV^  tO'  judge  for  themselves."  For 
the  reasonableness  of  ft,  however,  he  has  nothing  to 
offer,  but  that  it  "  is  no  more  than  what  other  Churches, 
Popish,  (too,  to  strengthen  the  argument,^  as  well  as 
Protestant,"  have  done  before.  He  might  have  added, 
seeing;  **  custom"  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  has 
been  "  customary,**  too,  from  early  ages,  for  Christians 
to  bum  each  other  for  difierence  of  opinion  in  some 
points    of    faith,    and  for    difference    of  practice    in 

some  points  of  ceremony What  would  any  man 

in  his  wits  think  of  this  other  argument  if,  upon  the 
stren^  of  it,  they  were  to  make  a  law  that  none  but 
red-haired  people  should  be  admitted  into  orders,  or  even 
into  churches, 

We  commend  this  paper  of  Paley's  to  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  In  the  main,  the  battle  of  religious 
liberty  is  now  won,  but  that  need  not  diminish 
tho  interest  with  which  we  read  what  was  writ- 
ten in  the  thick  of  the  figfit,  when,  to  use 
Paley's  own  words,  "he  who  attacked  a  flou- 
rishing establishment  wrote  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck." 

If  some  readers  who  have  been  kind  euough 
to  follow  us  thus  far,  are  beginning  to  say  that 
Paley  was  not  the  man  they  have  hitherto  taken 
him  for,  wo  beg  their  attention  yet  a  little 
while  to  further  disclosures.  "Was  there  not, 
we  ask,  a  fund  of  genuine  piety  in  the  man  who 
could,  in  his  time  and  position,  thus  boldly, 
equitably,  tenderly  preach  and  teach  of  "the 
people  called  Methodists"  ?  The  passage  is  from 
tho  Sermon  on  Sertousf^eas  in  Religion : — 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes  is  in  jests  and 
raillery  upon  the  opinions,  or  the  peculiarities,  or  the 
persons,  of  men  of  particular  sects,  or  who  bear  particu- 
lar names;  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  more  serious 
than  ourselves.  And  of  late  this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly 
help  calling  it  profane,  humour  has  been  directed  chiefly 
against  the  followers  of  Methodism.  But  against  whom- 
soever it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad  effects, 
both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  which  we  have 
noticed;  and,  as  in  other  instances,  so  in  this,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  it  is  very  much  misplaced.  In  the  first 
place,  were  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
bear  this  name  ever  so  foolish  and  extravagant  (/  do  not 
say  that  they  are  either),  this  proposition  I  shall  always 
maintain  to  be  true — viz.,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that 
ever  was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion  is  more 
rational  than  unconcern  about  these  matters.  Upon 
this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference;  no 
folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity.  In 
the  next  place,  do  Methodists  deserve  this  treatment? 
Be  thenr  particular  doctrines  what  they  may,  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  doctrines  appear  to  be  in  earnest 
about  them;  and  a  man  who  is  earnest  about  re- 
ligion  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  still  less  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  derision.  I  am  no  Methodist  myself.  In 
their  leading  doctrines  I  differ  from  them.  But  I  con- 
tend that  sincere  men  are  not  for  these,  or,  indeed,  any 
doctrines  to  be  made  laughing-stocks  to  others.  I  do 
not  bring  in  the  case  of  Methodists  in  this  part  of  my 
discourse,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  observation  (and  I  wish  that  the 
observation  may  weigh  with  all  my  readers),  that  the 
custom  of  treating  then:  characters  and  persons,  thenr 
preaching  or  their  preachers,  their  meetings  or  worship, 
with  scorn,  has  the  pernicious  consequence  of  destroying 
our  own  seriousness,  together  with  the  seriousness  of 
those  who  hear  or  join  in  such  conversation ;  especiallv 
if  they  be  young  persons;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  very  way." 

Compare  this  with  Sydney  Smith's  treatment 
of  1^0  subject  of  Indian  SUssions,  and  Scott's 
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handling  of  the  CoyenanterBy  aad  we  say  Paley 
shines  by  the  comparison. 

We  approach  tiie  question  of  Paley's  "  expe- 
diency."    We  shall  soon  dispose  of  it. 

Eirst,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  extract  we 
gave  fiim  Henry's  "Histwy  of  Philosophy," 
which  represents  the  cnrrent  opinion  of  Paley 
among  intellectual  men,  he  is  said  to  have  dented 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense.  We  me$t  this 
with  a  direct  contradietiony  and  defy  the  produc- 
tion of  the  denial,  Paley  dismisses  the  question 
as  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  which  it  obviously 
was,  for  intuitions  cannot  be  the  subjects  of 
logical  proof,  or  the  sources  of  rules ;  both  which 
were  essential  elements  in  his  plan. 

His  doctrine  of  "  expediency "  he  states  in 
these  terms : — 

We  conclade  (therefore)  that  God  wills  and  wishes 
the  happiness  of  bis  creatures.  And  this  conclasion 
being  once  established,  we  are  at  libertjr  to  go  on  with 
the  rule  built  upon  it — ^namely,  that  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  any  aetion 
is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  pro- 
mote or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  So,  then, 
actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  What- 
ever is  expedient  is  right. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  the  whole 
of  poor  Paley's  ''damnable  expediency"  doctrine. 
Now,  his  object  was  not  to  determine  what 
prompter  to  good  actions  exists  in  the  human 
bosom,  but  to  what  logical  touchstone  actions  of 
all  kinds  may  be  brought  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  general  rules.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
all  quibbling  (and  all  poetry,  such  as  Carlyle's 
well-known  distinetion  eobcenuBg  "blessed- 
ness," which  is  beautiful  and  glorious  as  poetry) 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  happiness,  and 
taking  it  to  mean  what  an  archangel  would  mean 
if  he  used  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
better  test  of  the  quality  of  our  action  can  be 
proposed  than  its  "  tendency  ?"  We  only  refrain 
from  saying  emphatically,  what  other  test  ?  for 
this  simple  seascm — viz.,  that  if  any  one  point  be 
indicated  with  which  right  must  coincide  (though 
it  may  also  coincide  witii  othars,  and  that  point 
should  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  ques- 
ti(m — ^what  is  right  ?)  the  purpose  of  the  logician 
is  gained. 

We,  personally,  believe  in  a  Moral  Sense,  as 
Butler  and  Price  believed  in  it.  What  we  are 
concerned  to  say  here  is — I.  That  Paley  did  not 
deny  its  existence.  11.  That  the  tendency  of 
actions  is  obviously  the  only  test  to  which  a 
logical  process  can  be  applied.  III.  That  Paley's 
adoption  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  whole  of 
his  theory  of  "  expediency,'*  which  has  been  the 
bugbear  of  transcendental  small-talk  ever  sinee 
it  became  the  fashion  to  revile  the  "  eighteenth 
century." 

But  how  to  dispose  of  Palc/s  definition  of 
Virtue,  in  which  he  makes  "  everlasting  happi- 
ness the  motive''  ?  First,  let  us  note  that  l^ey 
puts  this  definition  in  inverted  commas,  and 
without  insisting  upon  it  as  absdute ;  following 
it  up  by  begiiming  the  next  paragn^b,  *'Ac' 


cording  to  which  definition,^*  &c. 
Paley  evidently  considered  himself  shut  up  by 
his  feith  in  dogmatic  Christiamty  to  this  defi- 
nition. Let  Imn  speak  for  himself.  He  is 
addresnng  " ,  .  ,  those  who  complain  of  tiie 
scheme  of  'uniting  Ethics  with  the  Christiaii 
Theology'  (and  maintaining  that  its  sanctions 
are  essential  as  motives  to  virtue).  "Thefeceb- 

SITT   OF   SUCDB:   sanctions  is   not  now  the  QUtt- 

TioN,"  says  Paley.  "If  they  be  inftuiesk- 
Uished,  if  the  rewards  and  punishments  held 
forth  in  the  Gospel  will  actually  come  to 
pass,  they  must  be  considered.  Such  as 
reject  the  Christian  .religion  may  lay  ttie 
foundation  of  morality  without  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  great  inconsistency  in  those  wio 
receive  Chiistianity,  and  expect  something  to 
come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  such  expec- 
tations out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  du^."  Thirdly.  That  this  harrowri 
dc^tion  (bcwpowed  fifom  whom  we  know  not) 
was  a  matter  merely  of  argumentatiYe  con- 
venience, is  sufficiently  plain  from  Pak/s 
throwing  it  aside  without  scruple,  and  takuig 
the  highest  grounds  possible  as  t©  the  motiTW 
of  human  duty,  in  otiier  parts  of  his  works.  If 
be  had  not  hampered  himself,  for  the  sake  of  a 
point  of  fbrm,  with  a  definition  of  the  hackneyed 
word  Virtue,  he  would  never  have  committed 
himself,  even  partially  (he  has  done  no  wm\ 
to  what  is  called  the  "  Selfish  System."  Tbe 
foUowing  pafisage  from  his  ''Sermon''  on  the 
Zove  of  God  will  settle  this  point : — 

The  purest  motivd  of  hnaan  action  » the |^J[«^^ 
There  may  be  motiTes  stronger  and  nioi»  gNMnl*  m 
none  so  putt.  The  religioit,  the  vietdb,  isttj*  mmif 
birth  in  the  soultothis  motive^  is  alwi^s  geaoiae  nl«M* 

always  true  vtrtub. It  is  the  sonroe  of  enfj; 

thing  which  is  good  in  man.  I  do  not  mean  thata  » 
the  only  source,  or  that  goodness  can  psoceed  fro^JJ 
other,  but  that  qfaUprincwUs  ofconducU  it «»  **  *?Si 
the  best,  tJie  truest^  and  the  highest  PerhiHwitispep** 
to  tbe  Jewish  and  Chrisdaa  dispensations  (aad if^ju 
it  is  a  peculiar  exc^ncy  in  them)  to  ha^e  fonwBf  •■* 
solemnly  laid  down  this  priaoiple  as  a  gronnd  of  hm^i 
action. 

Wc  avow  our  belief,  then,  that  WituAi 
Paiey  was  a  heart-whole  man  fallen  on  erfl 
times,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  l>c®  * 
public  bene£aotor,  whpse  name  should  Bot  w 
slightingly  spoken.  It  rouses  our  gall,  wc  wy? 
to  see  the  ** earnest"  disciples  of  teachers tl«y 
do  not  comprehend,  any  more  than  they  com- 
prehend men  like  Butler  and  Paley,  spitting  npc» 
this  man's  grave.  We  cannot  imderstand  hof 
any  honest  reader  can  really  read  Paley,  and  not 
be  a  much  wiser  and  bettor  man  for  it^  anymort 
than  we  can  understand  how  any  judge  of  com- 
position should  not  find  him  a  model  <rf  d^? 
nervous  Ei^liA.  We  say,  moreover,  tW  «« 
germs  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  H^  ^'*°' 
tional  MoralistB  (the  school  to  which  we  onr- 
selves  belong)  are  to  be  found  in  Paky ;  ^^ 
ifhjd  had  denied  the  existence  of  a  madsaa^ 
this  would  have  been  »t  the  expttase  of  his  «»• 
sistency. 
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Before  parting  with  the  subject, — ^in  treatmg 
which  we  have  only  executed  a  labour  of  loye 
we  had  many  years  ago  promised  to  ourselves, — 
we  must  say  one  word  aboutPaley  as  aTheologian; 
i,e.y  we  must  say  that  his  creed  was  evidently 
heterodox — ^for  instance,  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 

?miishment.  As  a  Biblical  Critic,  not  as  a 
'heologian,  we  consider  him  without  a  rival.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  at  this  time  of  day  to 
discuss  the  genuineness  and  honesty  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  though  in  Paley's 
day  it  was  of  consequence.  But,  just  setting 
that  aside,  we  shall  always  beg  to  consider  the 
"HoKe  Paulinos"  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  delightful  books  ever  written.  Eeadcrs 
may  say,  some  of  them  at  least — "VVlio  doubts 
it  ?  Our  reply  is —  TTho  reads  the  look  ?  We 
assert  that,  to  Christian,  Turk,  Jew,  or  In- 
fidel, to  read  it  k  a  rich  intellectual  treat; 
and  urge  that  assertion  because  we  want  a 
larger  public  to  enjoy  the  book.  Kext  to  the 
''  Horse  Pauling,"  the  most  striking  specimen 
of  Pale/s  abili^  as  a  Scriptural  critic  is  the 
Sermon  on  "  Caution  recommended  in  the  use 
of  Scripture  Languc^,"  from  which  we  take, 
for  our  last  quotation,  the  opening  paragraph. 
Paley  afterwards  proceeds  to  apply  hw  observa- 
tions to  several  leading  theological  topics  with 
amazing  shrewdness : — 

It  imist  not  be  diaflomUed  that  there  lyre  rsmiy  real 
difficulties  in  the  Christian  Scriptnres,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  more,  I  helieve,  and  greater,  may  be  im- 
pated  to  certaia  maoims  of  Interpretatien  which  have 
ohtaiied  aathoiity  without  roason,  and  are  teeelred 
wkhoat  inquiry.    Oae  of  these^  as  I  apprehend,  is  the 


expecting  to  find  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Chris- 
tianity a  meaning  for,  or  something  answering  to, 
ererj  appellation  and  expression  which  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture— or,  ftt  other  words,  the  afpplfing  to  the  personal 
condition  of  Chrittiaiit  at  this  day  those  titles,  phrases, 
propositions,  and  arguments,  whieh  belong  solely  to 
the   situation   of  Christianity  at   its   first    institution. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs 

mnch  with  many  serious  tempers— namely,  that  to  sup- 
pose any  part  of  Soriptnre  to  be  inapplicable  to  us  it 
to  suppose  a  part  of  the  Scr^tnre  to  be  useless,  which 
seems  to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these 
oracles  of  our  salvation.  To  this  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the 
world  if  the  writhigs  of  the  New  Testament  had  not,  tike 
all  other  books,  been  composed  for  the  apprekensioii, 
and  consequently  adapted  to  the  oircunostances,  of  the 
persons  they  were  addressed  to;  and  that  it  would  ha^e 
been  equally  strange,  if  the  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  meritaWe  alterations  which  have  taken  place  i* 
those  circmnetaneei  did  not  vary  the  application  of 
Scripture  kngnage. 

"We  change  our  mind — one  more  quotation. 
"  I  seem,"  says  Paley — 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  beBerole&ce  of 
the  Deity  more  clearljr  in  the  pleasures  of  very  jovog 
children  than  in  anytlung  in  the  world.  The  pleasures 
of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by 
another,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  nn- 
qoettioDable,  that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affinrds 
to  my  mind  a  kisd  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God,  and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it. — Moral 
Philosophy^  book  ii.,  chap.  5. 

There!  We  will  qmt  you  waitohing  Expe- 
diency Paley,  with  a  kindhng  eye  fixed  on  a 
six-months'  eooing  baibe.  Ihj  if  you  easmot 
love  this  gen^  ''  |Mo8oplier/'  and  then  go  ani 
read  the  monnmenis  «f  laborkms  incKu^  he 
has  left. 
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The  vocation  of  the  novelist  is  becoming  more 
and  more,  and  by  an  unforeseen  neeessity,  that 
of  the  teaeheir.  It  is  bow  many  years  since 
the  -wntOT  of  fiction  first  sat  down  to  his  task 
with  a  "purpose'*  ulterior  to  the  creation  of 
interesting  characters,  the  construction  of  an 
exciting  plot,  and  the  interpolation  of  a  due 
proportion  of  orthodox  reflections.  The  reli- 
gious novel  and  the  philosophic  arc  already  as 
antique  as  the  didactic  poem.  "  Oliver  Twist" 
has  superseded  "Tremaine,"  and  "Coningsby" 
id  the  type  of  a  species  as  familiar  ad  the 
histoneal  rosuraee.  The  social  reformer  takes 
to  the  business  of  story-telling  vrith  far  more 
confidence  than  to  blue-book  making,  or  even  to 
i  speochifying  or  sermonis^ig.  It  is  as  much 
I  eocpeeted  that  the  novel  of  tiie  season  should 
advocate  a  theory  or  expose  a  grievance,  as  that 
it  should  narrate  the  probationary  woes  of 
Herbert  and  Maud.  The  peculiarity  is,  that 
tha  demaad  is  in  many  cases  met  withomt  adver- 
tiBement  to  tihe  reader — ^perhaps  imperceptibly  to 
the  author.     **  Bleak  House"  was  an  exhibition, 


from  maKco  prepense,  of  "ttie  Court  of  Chaai- 
cery ;"  but  we  should  ftot  wonder  if  Mr. 
Dickens'  next  work  were  imperceptibly  to  glide 
into  an  advocacy  of  Admmigtrative  Reform.  In- 
voluntarily as  the  stream,  intent  only  upon 
reaching  the  parental  sea,  reflects  the  sun  or 
stars,  the  banks  of  palm  or  pine,  must  the  mind 
that  is  busy  with  the  things  of  to-day  reflect 
their  image  even  from  the  mirror  of  their 
private  fantasies. 

It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  strong  po- 
litioal  tinge  we  find  in  the  two  new  novels 
named  below,*  but  to  which  their  authors  have 
not  thought  fit  to  assign  the  epithet  "political." 
Messrs.  Shirley  Brooks  and  James  Hannay  are, 
we  believe,  brothers  of  the  journalistic  pen, 
though  in  the  service  of  opposite  leaders— if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  now  the  chief  distinction  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  that 
the  one  lias  leaders  and  the  other  has  none;  both 

•  ARpcn  Court.  By  Shirley  Brooks.— Eustace 
Conyers.    By  James  Hannay. 
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being  without  piinoiples ; — and  glad  to  take  up, 
therefore,  with  projects.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  whose  daily  talk  is  of  despatches  and  de- 
batee— whose  associates  are  all  in,  or  on  the 
skirts  of  Pariiament — ^whose  work  is  the  writing 
of  newspaper  articles — should  not  reproduce 
the  pet  thoughts,  fEimiliar  scenes,  and  striking 
characters  of  that  most  animated  life,  even  in  the 
pages  whose  composition  is  a  relaxation,  and 
whose  only  ayowed  design  is  to  amuse.  We 
haye  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  skill  and 
e£Eectiveness  with  which  this  reproduction  has 
been  combined,  in  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
with  that  other  object  in  which  noyelists  and 
&rce  writers  are  so  deplorably  prone  to  fail, 
that  we  mean  to  bestow  on  them  a  d^ree  of 
attention  it  is  some  time  since  books  of  their 
dass  receiyed  from  the  utilitarian  Tait. 

The  greater  part  of  "Aspen  Court"  has 
appeared  in  BenUey**  MiseeUany ;  with  an  irre- 
gtuarity, — ^be  it  mown  to  the  writer,  whether 
more  to  his  delectation  or  self-reproach  we 
cannot  foresee, — rery  provoking  to  the  appre- 
dathre  reader.  If  it  be  a  proof  of  goodness  in 
a  novel  that  its  successive  instalments  were  anti- 
cipated with  pleasure,  and  their  non-appearance 
provocative  of  ill  temper,  it  is  surely  a  stUl 
more  conolusive  proof  of  merit  when  the  said 
fragments  are  eagerly  re-read  fix)m  b^inning  to 
end  in  their  collected  form.  Both  these  proofe 
we  have  rendered  in  our  own  person,  and  we 
shall  not  be  expected  to  be  critical  on  a  work  so 
confessedly  fruitful  in  pleasure.  It  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  secret  of  an  attraction  so  unusual. 

The  machinery  of  "  Aspen  Court"  is  unques- 
tionably clever.  It  turns  upon  the  pos^ssion  of 
an  inheritance  from  which,  at  the  opening  of 
the  story,  the  Trevelyans  have  just  be«i  ejected, 
and  the  Wilmslows  are  about  to  be  inducted. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Carlyon,  the  artided  pupil  of  Mr.  Molesworth, 
a  great  London  attorney.  Carlyon  makes  him- 
sdf  so  agreeable  to  the  sorrow-stricken  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  and  her  three  little  girls,  that  tender 
relations  with  one  of  the  latter  seem  inevitable; 
when  a  lucky  accident  and  a  gallant  interposition 
introduce  him  to  the  young  lady  whom  they  have 
superseded  in  the  possession  of  Aspen  Court. 
Luian  Trevelyan  has  trespassed  on  the  grounds 
lately  her  own  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  a  sketch 
— ^is  assailed  by  a  couple  of  ruffianly  lurchers — 
and  rescued  £h)m  their  hands  with  no  worse 
injury  than  the  rupture  of  a  chain  to  which  a 
cross  hung  from  her  neck.  The  sacred  pendant 
proclaims  her  of  the  Catholic  Church;  ana  of  her 
nunity — ^whose  acquaintance  Bernard  now  makes 
—a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Hey  wood, 
is  the  prindpal  member.  Carlyon  of  course 
'^es  Lilian;  and  his  passion  is  reciprocated 
happy  promptitude.  Heywood  tempts 
\^er  to  restore  his  mistress  to  Aspen 
Court  iSf\  a  knavish  use  of  his  employer's 
secrets, — maming  him  that  only  so  can  he 
gain   her  Vjo   "mfe.    Carlyon   is    assisted    in 


his  refusal  by  the  suddenly  acquired  fiioidBhip 
of  the  Earl  of  Eookwood,  neighbour  and  friend 
of  the  Wilmslows — ^whicii  leads  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  private  secretaryship  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  subsequent  official  promotion.  The 
weak,  vulgar  scoundrelism  of  Hemy  Wilmslow 
— the  decorous  wickedness  of  the  nobleman— 
and  the  private  and  public  trials  of  the  Bi^t 
Hon.  Franois  Selywyn — widi  the  adyentotes  of 
Mr.  Paul  Chequerbc^t,  clerk,  and  Miss  Angelina 
Livingstone,  actress,  and  other  minor  penooageB, 
— ^fill  up  the  interval,  or  assist  the  action,  of  the 
passionate  plottings  of  Heywood,  and  the  ambi- 
tious counter-plottings  of  Molesworth.  low 
the  inevitable  dewmmnmt  is  accomplished— how 
Carlyon  wins  Lilian  for  a  wife  and  Aspen  Gonit 
for  a  home,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  the 
Wilmslow  ladies,  but  to  the  utter  confiifiioQof 
the  priest,  and  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  ^ 
lawyer, — ^no  one  would  foresee  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  volume ;  and  we  will  certainly 
not  tell.  The  last  half-dozen  chapters  are  a  im- 
lange  of  discoveries,  reconciliations,  conspiracies, 
ana  detections,  highly  exciting,  but  never  d^ 
scending  to  the  melodramatic. 

Another  conspicuous  merit  of  "  Aspen  Conrf 
is  the  extreme  variety  of  character  with  whieh 
its  author  makes  us  acquainted,  and  of  whiehbe 
seems  himself  to  have  an  easy  mastery  of  deline- 
ation. In  the  opening  chapter  we  have  a  gioap 
the  wit  of  whose  table  talk  we  believe  to  be  ai 
much  an  indication  of  the  writer's  fid^ty  m  ^ 
his  humour:— 

DDOKO  BBFOBB  DmDIKO. 

The  dock  at  St.  James's  F«lac6  has  stmdL  oght,  n^ 
many  gentlemen  who  design  to  dine  at  the  Ljcukh 
Clab,  are  studying  the  earte^  perfonning,  o^f*^^^ 
tkat  carious  series  of  grimaces  and  groans  with  wfaia 
an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  inyeat  his  ^u^^*^^ 
cabs  and  bioagbams  have  been  arriving  rather  thkkv 
daring  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  which  it  s 
gathered  that  the  dinner-bdl  is  on  its  honouiabls  k|f 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  Who's  up,  Ambergate  ?  "  inquires  an  exoeeaiig? 
handsome  young  genUeman  in  black,  with  an  neflo* 
ceirably  fisultless  white  cravat,  of  another  70<"*ff|'^ 
man  of  similarly  irreproachable  appeaiance,  wis  ■* 
just  come  in,  and  looks  round  wick  an  espmiss  o 
hopeless  yet  manly  despair  at  finding  all  hu  fsioaitt 
seats  occupied. 

**  Philip  Bohus  is  speaking,  Freddy  Belt,"  replied  I^ 
Ambergate,  *"  and  likely  to  speak.  And  hate  f^ 
ordered  your  dinner,  Freddy  Belt  ?  FU  dine  wiA  J» 
What  have  you  ordered  ?  But  I  don't  care.  W^ 
I  will  have  whatever  Sir  Frederic  has  ordered.  Hse 
comes  Aoton  Calvelly.    Bobus,  of  course,  Acton? 

**  Good  for  an  hour  and  a  hiOf,  at  least.  He  v 
several  hundred-weight  of  papers  with  him.  Yoftt*^ 
fellows  can't  have  dined?  I  saw  Ambeigate  in  the  3if» 
half-an-bour  ago." 

"No,  you  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my din»«» 
let  him  order  yours." 

« I  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dresa  »» 
I  don't  care.  Falestine  aoop,  Belt  ?  That^s  the  m 
Uung  on  my  mind." 

••  Be  relieved,  then,  for  here  it  is." 

^  Divide  to-night?  "  asked  Sir  Frederic  Bdt 

''Well,  Whipham  was  mvsterious,  and  didn't  watf 
me  to  go  away.  He  muiwed  somediiBg  abentsoaf 
body  being  unwell,"  said  Lord  Ambergate.   -ThtfO 
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not  the  wine  old  Boomerang  was  Iiooraving  and  letting 
off  fireworks  about  the  other  morning?  '* 

**  Tea,  it  is,  though,"  said  Frederic  Belt. 

••  Now,  npon  my  word,"  said  CalyeUr  very  earnestly, 
**  something  must  be  said  to  Boomy.  One  don't  expect 
a  middle<4iged  heavy  to  know  much,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  stand  on  that  rug  and  tell  gross  untruths.  To  hear 
him  exult  about  that  wine,  you'd  have  thought  ^e  com- 
mittee had  broken  into  the  Prophet's  cellar,  and  seized 
the  stuff  with  the  musk  seals,  which  the  houris  are 
keeping  for  me  and  the  other  blessed." 

*'  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  •ras," 
drawled  Sir  Frederic,  '*  there  has  been  an  east-wind 
constantly  blowing  through  his  brains.  I  hoped  his 
book  had  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  Orientalisms." 

"The  book  is  a  charming  book,"  said  Acton 
Calvelly. 

**  O,  mind,  I'm  not  disparaging  it,"  said  Freddy  Belt; 
**  on  the  contrary,  a  reviewing  man  told  roe  there  were 
several  things  in  it  that  surprised  him.  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  why.  Here's  Tom  Crowsfoot — ^how  well  that 
fellow  wears  !    Bobus,  Crowsfoot?" 

**  The  Bobus  I  Tou  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  he  has  reached  his  fifth  orange.  William  Lyn« 
don  has  bet  me  that  Bobus  makes  up  the  doasen." 

"  A  quarter  to  nine,"  said  Ambergate,  thoughtfully. 
•*  No,  he  won't.  I'll  go  halves  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  like." 

"  There's  a  good  lot  of  colonies  here  and  there,"  said 
Freddy  Belt,  *"  and  it's  the  colonies  he's  on,  isn't  it?  " 

••Well,  yes,"  replied  Lord  Ambergate;  •'at  least, 
sugar,  and  refining  in  bond,  whatever  that  is,  and 
differential  duties — I  know  I  heard  something  about 
them — and  tonnage,  which  I  suppose  is  some  other 
colonial  production." 

••Bought  a  yacht,  and  know  no  better  than  that" 
said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  laughing. 

••£31?  Aht"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  after  a  pause. 
••Do  yon  know  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light?  Yes: 
ships,  of  course.  By  Jove,  I've  a  great  mind  to  go 
down  to  speak  on  the  question." 

The  conyersatioii  is  turned  by  Crowsfoot  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  gentleman  familiar  to  the  for- 
mer trio — ^viz.,  Henry  Wilmslow — and  it  glides 
on  through  an  hour  or  two  of  dinner  and  des- 
sert, till  Ambergate  remarks — 

••  I  say,  here's  Jemmy  Yulture  with  an  Opera-glass; 
see  bow  he  is  glaring  round  the  room.  We*^  wanted, 
I  believe.  Here,  waiter!  ask  Mr.  Vulture  if  he  is  look- 
ing for  us.  What  is  it.  Vulture  James?  "  he  said,  as  a 
remarkably  ugly  little  man,  with  a  bald  head,  fringed  all 
round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried  up  to  the  table. 

•*  Come  down  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
•••  There's  the  devil  and  sJl  to  pay;  Whipbam's  tearing 
his  hair!" 

••Well,  he  has  not  got  much,  so  that  amusement 
won't  last  him  long,"  said  CalveUy.  ••But  what's  on? 
Is  Bobus  down?" 

••  An  hour  ago  and  more;  but  come  on,"  said  Mr. 
Vulture,  nervo^y,  ••  Tve  undertaken  to  bring  you." 

••  But  did  you  happen  to  count  how  many  oranges 
Bobus  had  sucked?"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  making 
ready,  however,  to  be  off.  A  practicable  man,  that  Tom 
Crowsfoot. 

*•  Oranges!  Come,  Lord  Ambergate,  there's  a  good 
feUow,"  pleaded  Vulture;  ••Sir  Frederic,  pray  make 
haste!" 

•*  My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  •• «»  are  not 
promised  places  if  we  help  Whipham  well  through  this 
'  session." 

••But  if  you  think  I  am  to  have  one,  it  would  be 
good-natured  to  help  me^**  said  Mr.  Vulture,  obliged  to 
bring  out  his  private  hopes  as  an  argument  with  the 
loungers. 

••  Nay,  if  you  make  it  a  personal  thing.  Vulture  James, 
well  save  the  colonies  and  the  country  to  oblq;e  you. 
But  you  won't  say  what  has  happened?  " 

••Bobus  was  taken  ill,  and  obligetl  to  stop.    Lord 


Malachite  got  up  to  answer  him,  but  broke  down;  but 
those  fellows  are  whipping;  and  though  McDangle  has 
promised  to  do  his  best,  I  don't  suppose  they'll  hear 
iiim,  he's  such  a  bore.  You  see,  everybody's  away,  as 
no  one  is  expected  to  care  about  those  cursed  colonies 
enouffh  to  sit  out  a  debate." 

••No,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Lord  Ambergate; 
"colonies  are  a  great  mistake,  to  my  mind.  However, 
we  must  go.  Cuv^y,  111  take  you  down,  if  yon  like, 
binding  yourself,  that  is,  not  to  tell  one  Eastern  story 
between  this  and  the  House." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  arrived  in  time 
for  the  division,  and  that  tiie  claims  of  Her  Majesty's 
colonies  were  once  more  indefinitelyp  ostponed.  Bobus 
was  beaten,  thanks  to  the  lawgivers  of  the  Lyourgus. 

Much  later  in  the  story  we  have  a  yivid 
dagueireotype  of  the  Commons  in  their  coUectiye 
capacity,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Carlyon,  on  the  ni^t 
of  a  great  debate.  But  long  ere  that,  we  have 
laughed  at  and  with  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Messrs.  Molesworth  and  renkri^'s  office  in 
Bedford-row — especially  the  facetious  Paul,  a 
gentlemanly  Chippy;  who  makes  acquaintance 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Dancing  Academy  of  Mrs. 
Bellinger,  with  the  gifted  and  Tirtuous  Angftlinn- 
A  poHce-court  adventure,  entailed  by  Paul's 
too  ardent  defence  of  the  lady  against  the  pre- 
judices of  a  moral  (but  domestically  brutal) 
greengrocer,  leads  to  the  richest,  because  closest^ 
description  of  a  metropolitan  detention  and  dis- 
missal we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  The 
same  luckless  youthM  pair,  with  a  stage 
duenna,  get  upset  somewhere  between  Grave- 
send  and  the  bound;  and  Paul  is  only  saved 
from  the  fishes  to  fall  a  pre^  to  Jews.  His 
escape  from  their  dutches  is  aided  by  the 
success  of  a  play  which  Carlyon  has  writt^  and 
the  business  of  which  brings  him  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  theatrical  people.  From  Pall-mall 
to  the  Haymarket,  or  m>m  the  epicureans  of  the 
Adelphi  Chambers  to  the  attic  homes  of  poor 
players,  is  no  unusual  descent  for  the  novelist ; 
but  in  a  hovel  on  the  outskirts  of  Islington,  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  discovers  a  scene  that  few  could 
have  imagined,  and  that  fewer  still  would  have 
dared  to  put  forth  in  an  age  that  can  with  great 
difficulty  dissociate  the  savage  fixmi  the  vile.  It 
is  that  of  the  British  Gla£ator  and  his  dving 
child.  The  Smiling  Stunner  was  originally  a 
harmless  giant  of  the  mining  districts — ^was 
picked  up  by  a  fugitive  hero  of  the  ring,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there — ^became  soon  one  of  the 
pets  of  the  London  fancy,  and  fought  an 
American  rival  even  to  the  death — ^met  with, 
and  married,  the  discarded  mistress  of  some 
more  civilised  being — owed  his  nom  d^ guerre  to 
the  refining  influence  which  she  exercised  upon 
him — ^treated  her  and  her  sickly  boy  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman — ^watches,  within  an 
hour  of  starting  for  the  flght,  the  ebbing  life  of 
the  poor  £Eitherless  brat — and  utters  in  oaths  too 
awful  to  write  the  distress  of  his  rude  heart  at 
tiieir  untimely  s^Murattion.  We  have  not  so  long 
known  that  whole  tribes  of  English  savages  are 
trained  to  blasphemy  as  to  their  mother  tdiigue, 
as  to  be  able  to  help  being  startled  at  the  use 
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of  '*  comininaiionus  more  comprehensiyc  than  a 
cardinal  has  devised,"  as  the  only  known 
■leihod  of  comforting  a  weeping  mother.  One 
ean  contOTiplate  with  tolerable  complacency, 
after  a  due  schooling  by  economists,  the  self-con- 
sumption of  blackguard  brutality  j  but  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  blackguardism  not  brutal 
— humanity,  suckled  by  the  wolves  of  dirt  and 
beer,  but  humanity  still — ^recals  us  to  the  toils 
and  hopes  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

But  before  Christian  philanthropy  perplexes 
itself  with  the  Britifdi  Gladiator — blasphmning, 
gentle-hearted  giant  as  he  is-— it  had  better, 
perhaps,  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the  sub- 
joined portrait.     It  is  that  of  a 

HEBEDITABY  SENATOR  ABTD  PBBFECT  GBNTLEMAN. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbury,  attained  bis  majority  in 
the  year  of  Lord  Nelson's  funeral.  Pablic  attention 
was  cf^d  to  the  fact  by  the  young  Earl  himself,  who, 
having  entertained  a  select  party  upon  the  evening  of 
the  splema  ceremonial,  and  having  ^ot  outrage(msly 
tifsv,  as  was  not  onusnal  with  the  temtorial  aristocracy 
in  the  year  1806,  did  sally  forth  with  some  companions, 
and,  from  the  top  of  a  hackney  coach,  did  laudably 
essay  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  weeping  metropolis  by  as- 
suring the  crowds  that  he  shoold  take  his  seat  in  the 
Jiords  in  a  very  few  wedu,  and,  though  Nelson  was 
gone,  he,  Charles  of  Bookbury,  would  watch  over  the 
{Country  and  the  constitution.  His  friends  hurraed  this 
heroic  declaration,  but  liie  mob  did  not  see  the  fun, 
palled  the  party  from  tlie  eoach,  near  the  King's  Mews, 
and  handled  them  almost  as  roughly  as  the  paragr^ph- 
moDgers  did  for  some  days  afterwards. 

He  came,  after  a  long  minority,  to  an  ample  and  well- 
nursed  estate,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  at  col- 
lege, was,  as  usual,  ezpe<^  to  distinguish  himself  in 
pahUc  life.  As  usual,  too,  he  disappointed  expectations 
founded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod's  Parliamentary 
Guide"  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  find  is  still  the  course 
(with  a  few  confirmatory  exceplaons)  of  University  stars 
—A  result,  by  the  way,  whioh  ought  to  be  set  down  to 
die  credit  of  a  system  intended  to  prepare  men  to  win 
the  world's  priEes— not  those  of  the  colleges.  Lord 
Bookbury's  family  friends  were  chiefly  Tones,  which 
was  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  young  lord — who 
always  held  that  relations  were  a  mistake — taking  the 
other  side.  However,  though  be  eschewed  his  native 
benches,  he  would  not  be  naturalised  on  those  opposite, 
and  early  gave  evidence  of  the  self-will,  or  independ- 
ence, as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  which  marked  him 
through  life.  Of  course,  the  Court  and  Cariton  blan- 
dishments were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young 
n(^ltman;  but  while  he  could  be  made  to  like  neither 
the  king's  wit  nor  the  queen's  snufi*,  he  was  also  proof 
to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin"  and  the  vocal  Morris.  It 
was  soon  found  that  Lord  Rookbury  could  not  be  "had." 
But  he  attended  in  his  place  very  regularly,  and  often 
made  a  brief,  smart  speech,  full  o(  sarcasm,  and  designed 
to  show  both  sides  that  they  were  incapable  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question.  The  latter  half  of  his  ad- 
dress generally  overthrew  the  argument  of  the  former, 
and  his  practical  commentary  on  both  halves  was  going 
sway  without  voting  at  all.  Even  as  a  young  man,  re- 
oen^  printed  diaries  have  ^own  that  Lord  Bookbury 
sometimes  set  older  lords  thinking,  when  tiiey  had  only 
intended  dividing. 

Time  passed — so  did  Pcrcevala,  Liverpools,  and 
Cannings;  and  Lord  Bookbury's  nature  continued  to 
Isolate  its€l£  He  read  much;  he  thought  deeply;  and 
he  did  nothing.  The  brie^  keen  speeches  stHl  flashed  out 
amid  the  commonplaces  of  the  House,  and  everybody 
tisteiied;  but  rising  men  felt,  that  though  they  might 
.  W  ?^>*>wy*9  ^casms,  they  need  hot  fear  his  com- 


petition; and  that  is  a  thought  which  mi^^^r  coauoles 
some  of  your  rising  men.  And  others  who  had  risen, 
and  could  afibrd  to  be  pleased  when  they  liked,  inter- 
nally regretted  that  Bookbury  had  been  too  rich  to  be 
put  into  harness,  or  something  might  have  been  made 
of  him,  had  he  been  duly  bitte£  It  was  even  hinted  that, 
in  Beform  times,  the  great  Bail  ChimboraKO,  hi^ 
throned,  all  height  above,  had  looked  down  from  fis 
inaccessible  mountain,  round  which  he  haughtily  per- 
mitted the  world  to  revolve,  and  had  indicated  one  of 
the  lower  peaks  as  a  station  for  Bookbuiy«  But  he 
refused  it,  and  even  lived.  The  Earl  passed,  and  was 
suc^ded,  and  again  Bookbury  might  have  had  office. 
He  was  perhaps  a  thought  nearer  to  it  now  than  ever  in 
his  life;  for  though  the  new  Premier's  jovial  laugh  was 
unlike  Bookbuxy^  taunting  jibe,  the  men  bad  sometlnng 
akin  in  their  common  scorn  of  humbug.  But  it  was  top 
late,  at  least  so  Lord  Bookbury  thought;  and  it  was 
decidedly  so  when  Sir  Bobert  and  Lord  John  began 
alternately  to  mount  guard,  relieving  one  anodier  at 
intervals.  Bookbury  was  too  old  for  drilL  When,  In 
1846,  Lord  John  came  in  on  his  five  yean*  rq>aini^ 

lease,  Lord  Bookbury  was  sixty-one. And  by 

this  time,  men  with  not  a  twenneth  part  of  Boc^^buiy's 
talents,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crotcheteer, 
and  even  to  pity  him  as  possibly  a  little  cracked ! 

That  was  all  the  majority  of  men  knew  of  him; 
but  our  author  adds  to  this  dever  portrsdtore  the 
terrible  lino, — ''he  was  a  sad  old  reproliete-'' 
In  the  ooune  of  the  stoiy  he  is  fbuM  to  be  a 
compound  of  all  ihe  vices  it  is  possible  to  cover 
up  under  a  veneered  exterior;  including  some 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  acoount  hut  as  eccentrici- 
ties. Immensely  rich,  with  only  oiie  hear,  he 
cheats  wherever  he  can;  yet  married  a  woman 
without  either  beauty,  rank,  or  money.  To 
compass  a  lustful  purpose,  he  wiU  add  perjury 
to  deceit,  and  violence  to  p^jury;  yet  culti- 
vates, for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  the  friend- 
ship of  a  virtuous  man^  and  has  sincere  eoinpas- 
sion  for  innocent  sufQoring.  Thus,  with  Book- 
bury in  the  Lords,  and  the  ''  Stunner^'  at  his 
park  gates,  show  debatCQ  in  the  Commons,  and 
a  helpLossly  good  Selwyn  in  the  Cabinet, — we 
have  an  ample  moralising  of  the  motto  to 
"Aspen  Court,"  "There  was  no  king  in  Israd 
in  those  days,  and  every  man  did  ttat  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes" — an  essentially  poli- 
tical moral,  since  names  are  now  without  autho- 
rity and  principles  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  fact  that  is 
drawn  out  through  Mr.  Hanna/s  three  Yolumes 
of  slitter  texture,  and  less  brilliant  colouring ; 
but  Mr.  Hannay  looks  at  the  fetot  from  an  oppo- 
site point,  and  perceives  a  specific  grievance.  If 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  laments  that  there  is  no 
king  in  these  days,  it  is,  we  take  it,  not  beeaaae 
he  would  restore  yesterday,  but  would  hasten 
the  accession  of  to-morrow.  He  seems  to  have 
an  English  gentleman's  native  sympathy  with 
the  land  and  its  traditions,  and  the  proper 
Hterary  reverence  for  historic  parties  as  &  &m- 
toric  trees ; — but  he  has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  man 
of  family,  and  none  of  the  sentimentalities  of 
the  pseudo-feudalists.  Mr.  Hannay,  on  ti» 
contrary,  albeit  very  clevOT,  aad  Y&Ff  B(^udariy» 
seems  to  value  himself  more  on  ids  SeoMaadh 
pedigree  than  on  his  eo^imanii  of  ^Dgli4i|  «r 
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his  fumliarity  with  Horace.    He  is,  moreov^, 
a  Tory, — or  fiaiides  that  he  is,  striving  to  repre- 
sent the  politics  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  proper  mode  for 
rendering  of  loyalty  to  King  and  Church.     He 
acknowledged,  in  a  previous  work,  his  obligation 
to  the  former, — and  in  the  name  of  the  latter 
stands  q)oa6or  to  nearly  every  striking  thought 
in  tiie  pcesent.     This  shows  that  he  has  at  any 
rate  the  loyalty, — the  generous  pride  in  follow- 
ing,— ^which  ho  prescribes  to  the  sneerers  and 
pretenders  of   thifi  generation;    and  we   like 
him   right  wdl   for  it.    We   oannot  congra- 
tolate  him  on  having  realised    in   '' Eustace 
Conyers,"  the  expectations  excited  by  "  Sin- 
gleton Pontenoy."  ^Notwithstanding  his  frequent 
boast  of  the  variety  of  character  and  incident 
in  a  life  afloat,  we  find  little  of  either  in  these 
two  works.    The  original  of  nearly  every  per- 
sonage in  the  latter  work  is  found  in  the  former ; 
the  conversation  is  but  a  reflection,  the  inter- 
ludes are  less  profound  and  eloquent,  the  action 
comparatively  unexciting.     Tins  is  partly  in- 
evitable, since  "Fontenoy*'  was  the  first  of  a 
now  school  of  marine  painting ;  and  we  suspect 
that  it  is  partly  intentional.    Mr.  Hannay — ^the 
author  of  sparkling  satires  on  satirists-— tires 
of  epigram;  pronounces  it  the  corruscation  of 
decay;  and  stands  up  for  healthy  mindedness. 
But  de^ite  this  double  deduction  from  the  en- 
tertaining,   we    can    conscientiously    describe 
"Eustace  Conyers"  as  a  very  meritorious  and 
timely  book.     The  hero  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  young  English  gentleman  in  naval  uni- 
foim.     He  has  a  sister  who  is  quite  worthy 
of  hkoself,  and  a  friend  quite  worthy  of  the 
sister, — and  a  mistress  whose  face  he  could 
not  help  carrying  twice  round  the  world.     Then 
his  feUher,  and  his  grandfather,  are  excellent 
eacamplfis  €i  the  aristocratic  sdiolar  and  drarch- 
man — and  his  wife's  father  served  under  Kelson, 
and  was  the  friend  of  CoUingwood.     Among 
his  associates — ^besides  the  wise  Walter  Lindsay 
— ^is  Mr.  Pearl  Studds,  midshipman,  who  values 
the  sea  as  a  place  of  security  from  creditors, 
and,  while  a  good  office,  justifies  every  foppery 
by  an  epigrammatic  allusion  to  "the  age  of 
Benbow."     He  has  a  rival  in  Mr.  Henry  Mild- 
may,  a  rising  barrister,  and  ultimate  subordinate 
in  the  CoaHtion.     His  &ther  had  a  rival  in 
Mr.  Hilderstone,  who  married  the  heiress  to  the 
Conyer's  family  estate,  and  the  ftiture  mother  of 
Eustace's  beloved.     The  description  of   their 
first  meeting  in  the  ruin  of  Conyer*s-lea  is  an 
unaffectedly  beautiful  piece  of  description ;  and 
pleasant  is  the   satiric  humour  with  which  is 
painted  the  mansion  by  which  the  castle  has 
been  superseded : — 

A  white  mansion  of  qaiet  but  opulent  Appearance,  one 
of  those  oapaoioos  and  substantial  houses,  eommoner  in 
aome  countries  than  in  others,  wMoh  belong  to  what  we 
may  call  {h^  pecnniarr  baronial  order.  As  the  ancient 
houses  of  England  and  Scotland  reflect  the  epochs  when 
they  were  built,  and  symbolise  the  life  of  their  early  pos- 
eessbrs,  «o  do  these,  too,  in  ihehr  generation.    They  need 


not  turrets,  for  have  we  not  a  rural  police?  Kor  immense 
halls,  for  have  not  modes  of  life  changed,  and  do  we  not, 
when  we  feed  our  retainers,  pay  the  bill  for  their  dinners 
at  the  Jowler  Arms,  and  wash  our  hands  of  all  trouble 
thereby?  They  are  comfortable,  spacious,  splendid,  con- 
venient, far  superior,  no  doubt,  in  the  sanitary  point  of 
view,  to  the  habitations  of  past  times.  Everything  about 
them— < park,  gardens,  lawns,  trees,  wears  a  sleek 
yellow  smirk  as  of  gold.  If  a  river  would  be  in  place, 
that  river  would  be  our  old  acquaintance  Pactolus.  Every 
trim  little  shrub,  just  beginning  to  sprout,  has  a  "cocky" 
air,  as  mudi  as  if  it  would  say,  "  Sir,  a  head  gardener, 
with  a  large  income  and  a  staff  of  men,  looks  after  me!  *' 
The  sleek  lilies,  in  the  very  neat  pond,  seem  to  observe, 
"Sir,  if  you  pull  us,  you  will  be  given  in  chM^ge."  No 
dryad  dare  haunt  the  grounds,  or  she  would  be  arrested 
for  trespassing. 

The  political  el^nent  of  the  story  lies  more  in 
scattered  passages  and  incidental  Elusions  than 
in  the  moral, — ^if  moral  it  have.  The  family 
history  of  the  Conyers  is  that  of  piecemeal 
destruction  by  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  and  love  of 
self-indiilgence ;  characteristics  not  unfrequently 
combined  in  the  cavalier.  The  £etther  of  Eustace 
has  somewhat  improved  their  fortunes  by  trans- 
ferring his  loyalty  to  the  George's  and  his  affec- 
tions to  a  sweet  Southron ;  but  the  boy's  pros- 
pects in  life  are  threatened  with  blight  from  the 
odd  shade  of  opposition.  The  £ev.  Pater- 
familias retires  to  bed,  after  an  homr's  musing 
on  the  seawsu?d  pasdon  just  disclosed  by  his  son, 
with  the  consolatory  conclusion  that  the  secret 
must  lie  in  his  Scandinavian  descent.  The  con- 
solation mounts  up  to  rapture.  ''I  have  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  produced  a 
Viking!"  he  exdaims.  But  ttie  cold  shade 
descends  on  the  morrow. 


In  oar  hiffhhr  eivilised  times,  your  son  may  be 
intended  for  a  vikhig,  but  the  Admiralty  will  consider 
it  of  much  move  importanoe  whether  he  be  a  Whig.  In 
plainer  terms,  they  don't  ask  you  whether  your  ftmiily  is 
Scandinavian,  but  whether  it  has  any  influenoe  in 
the  borough  of  Rotborough  or  elsewhere  ?  So  the 
question  which  the  Conyers  had  now  to  setde,  was, 
what  was  their  interest?  Here  was  Eustace  Ivo  Con- 
yers panting  for  the  staj  but  his  fstber  was  a  Tory, 
and  the  W^gs  were  in  power  I  In  apite  of  every  exer- 
tion of  Captain  Turberville*s,  too,  the  "Liberal"  candi- 
date had  carried  Huntingford  borough  ;  had  offered  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  his  grandfather 
had  been  a  siember;  had  been  one  of  a  majority  of 
**  five,"  and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  cavalry  regiment; 
being  a  jolly,  old,  gouty,  cavalry  officer  of  enlight- 
ened views,  who  adopted  every  violence  the  Badicals 
of  Huntingford  put  into  his  mouth,  feeling  quite 
certain  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  (except 
the  regiment!),  and  being  one  of  those  fellows  who 
would  have  marched  his  heavies  against  the  Hun- 
tingford rads  (in  case  of  any  real  row,  you  know!),  and 
shot  them  like  bushmen.  All  this  was  a  bad  look  out  for 
the  Conservative  interest  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
indeed,  throughout  all  England,  things  were  in  pretty 
much  the  same  state.  ^The  Whigs  were  Uterally 
rampant.  Sir!"  to  use  Captain  Turberville's  own  ex- 

f)ression.  Naval  appointments,  from  the  highest  to  the 
owest,  were  given  first  to  Lord  Mingo*s  sons,  then  to 
his  grandsons,  then  to  his  nephews,  then  to  his  cousins, 
then  to  his  second  oonsins,  according  to  precedence; 
failing  leiatitas,  to  bis  son's  supporters,  grandson's 
supporters,  nephew's  supporters;  or  own  tailor,  sen's 
tailor,  grandson's  tailor,  5fc.,  &c  It  would  seem  as  if 
a  snug  little  bargain  had  been  made  between  the  Whigs 
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luid  Radicals,  by  which,  on  condition  of  ultimately 
ruining  the  country's  institutions,  the  Whigs  were  to 
have  all  the  patronage  for  the  present. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  county  a  Lord 
Huntingsland,  whose  influence  is  superior  to 
party.  To  him,  as  to  a  friend  of  the  fiunily, 
Eustace  appeals  in  person  —  bravely  cutting 
through  the  chain  of  minor  influences  by  which 
the  great  man  was  to  have  been  duly  invested. 
An  appointment  is  obtained — and  Eustace  joins 
the  company  of  H.M.S.  Hildebrand,  commander, 
Captain  Mogglestonleugh.  Before  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  personage,  we  should  attend 
to  our  author's 

KATUEAL  mSTOBY  OP  NAVAL  SNOBS. 

There  is  a  weU-known  species  of  water-rat  of  a  vigorous 
organisation.  This  water  rat  is  well  known  in  seaports. 
He  changes  hb  politics  in  order  to  get  a  ship  during 
periods  Uke  that  which  we  are  describing.  He  was  in 
his  glory  just  now.  Old  fellows  who  had  not  been  afloat 
unce  they  were  thirty  were  appointed  to  ships  in  exchange 
for  "lo(»l  influence."  Innumerable  courts  of  inquiry 
and  courts-martial  were  the  result.  They  could  not 
agree  with  anybody.  Yon  might  as  well  have  asked 
ifoah  to  command  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ark.  They  foond  themselves  entirely  out 
of  their  element,  and  succeeded  only  in  quarrelling  with 
their  officers  and  in  flogging  their  men. 

During  the  same  auspicious  period,  young  goslings 
took  to  the  water  under  the  management  of  the  parent 
gander,  witii  an  equally  mischievous  activity.  The  goose, 
though  at  home  in  a  pond,  is  not  a  bird  calcnlated  for  the 
more  eztendve  scene  of  ocean.  So,  when  the  parents  of 
such  birds  sent  them  to  sea,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  happened  to  have  interest  just  at  that  time, 
her  Mt^esty's  service  suflered.  A  flight  of  goslings 
lighted  on  her  Majesty's  ships.  Youngst^  no  more  fit 
for  salt  water  than  for  the  Uhinese  mission — the  dunces 
of  private,  and  the  scamps  of  public  schools — ^were 
shipped  off  by  prudent  parents  to  torture  naval  instruc- 
tors and  ruin  distant  «iilors.  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
fhiits  of  a  wholesale  system  of  party  patronage  employed 
without  scruple,  without  wisdbm,  and  without  honour. 

Captain  Mogglestonleugh  had  the  instincts  of 
the  water-rat  with  the  plumage  of  the  gosling. 
His  interest  set  him  afloat,  and  his  sagacity  kept 
him  from  drifting  out  of  smooth  water.  Being 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  he  was  employed 
on  the  "  omamentsd  service,"  and  rose  early  to 
the  command  of  a  royal  barge.  A  prudent 
marriage  gave  him  "  local  influence,"  and  pro- 
found fiscretion  guided  him  in  the  use  thereof. 
He  was  of  no  party — ^which  meant,  according  to 
our  author,  that  he  was  open  to  favours  from 
both  parties.  His  quite  independent  assistance 
to  the  Whigs  at  a  sea-port  election,  was  followed, 
without  suspicion  of  conne'ition,  by  Ids  appoint- 
ment to  the  majestic  Hildebrand ;  whose  long  de- 
tention at  Sheemess  neither  tried  his  seaman- 
ship nor  forbade  attendance  at  the  Opera ;  and 
whose  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  Tagus  enabled 
him  to  exemplify  the  strength  of  ttie  private 
aflPections  he  made  a  merit  of  sacrificing  to 
public  duty,  by  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
and  marriageable  daughters.  Eustace  and 
his  friend  Lindsay,  desirous  of  seeing  life 
atfd  service,  exchange  into  the  Lotus,  in 
whose  c<Jmmander  ve  seem  to  have  a  type  of 


Mr.  Hannay's  ideal,  and  in  whose  careor  tiie 
sum  of  Tory  grievances.  Captain  Hontfltehet 
was  of  the  best  blood  in  Europe,  and  only  a 
captain! 

"  Why,  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  umI 
illustrious  houses  of  the  nobility  of  England,**  said  Lind* 
say,  smacking  his  lips  when  he  talked  of  old  blood  is 
men  do  over  old  wine.  "Tliey  have  very  little  money, 
to  be  sore ;  but,  bless  voo,  they're  one  of  the  regokr 
families ;  might  be  Sootcu,  my  boy !  He  qmrten  Han- 
tagenet.  No  mysterious  ancestors,  crawling  oat,  about 
Henry  the  Eight's  time,  after  the  Reformation,  like  toad- 
stools after  a  thunder-shower !  If  you  tell  yoor  &ther 
you're  sailing  with  Montfiobet,  he  will  send  jon  ta  extra 
twenty,"  saM  Lindsay,  langhhig.  "  He  is  Nomammt 
Normannarum  !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Tes;  he  was  on  board  here  one  day.  Gave  Moggle- 
stonleugh a  finger.  H^  only  gives  Flpton  himself  two; 
and  Grey,  of  the  Grampus,  three.  I  suppose  there  is 
nobody  in  Europe  to  whom  be  would  give  bis  whole 
hand^ezoept,  perhaps,  Henry  the  fifth !  * 

This  superb  swell  is,  however,  a  firgt-rate 
officer — and  has  a  ship  worthy  of  his  seaman- 
ship. In  implied  contrast  to  himself  we  have 
Sir  Lionel  Pipton,  who  obtains  his  commismoii 
to  the  command  of  the  squadron  by  drawing- 
room  amenities,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  Eude 
Boreyass;  fix)m  which  the  messrooms  augur 
that  no  serious  channel  service  is  intended, 
despite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Eastern 
question  in  1 840.  And  in  contrast  to  the  Lotus, 
we  have  a  number  of  vessels  employed,  like  her, 
on  the  slave-trade-suppression  service,  but  with 
very  different  fortune.  One  of  these  is  the 
Beadle. 

The  Beadle  was  fiunous  in  her  way.  She  oeidd  sot 
saiL  The  slavers  all  knew  her  as  well  as  posnble,  and 
prided  themselves  on  walking  off  in  sight  of  her,  the 
brown  daring  scoundrels ;  while  they  looked  on  the  fbre- 
topsul  of  the  lovely  Lotus,  when  it  rose  out  of  the  set,  aa  tlie 
Dgn  of  doom.  Poor  old  Bibbin  oommanding  her-nne  of 
the  bwt-hearted  of  mankind — was  so  unfit  for  hii  Im* 
ness  Uiat  everybody  wondered  the  Whigs  did  not  jpw 
him  the  entire  command  of  the  squadron.  His  n»d^ 
shameful  young  dogs,  nsed  to  indoce  him  to  chase  hann* 
leas  merchant-riiips  in  mistake  for  shivers,  and  when  be 
boarded  them  with  his  sword  on,  the  skippers  showed  bm 
palm-oil,  gold-dust,  ivory,  hides,  Jints,  uid  beeswax,  and 
laughed  in  his  face.  The  queer  old  Beadle!  All  tins 
wocld  have  been  laughable  enough,  but  that  by  aendiDg 
her  boats  up  the  nver,  she  had  caught  several  sharp 
fevers,  loodng  men  and  officers.  Bibbin  was  "cot^p" 
about  it,  no  doubt;  but  that  was  but  poor  oonaols^, 
when  the  news  came  to  quiet  inland  homes  in  fiogisDd, 
that  little  Jack  or  little  Harry  would  never  be  seen  «g 
more  there,  fbr  that  he  had  died  in  « discharge  of  htf 
duty." 

Mr.  Hannay's  remedy  for  inefficient  ship- 
building, ineompetent  commanding,  and  the 
worse  abuses  at  which  he  only  hints,  w 
nothing  more  precise  than  the  substitntioii  ^^ 
gentlemen  for  snobs,  and  of  rulers  for  ruling 
boards.  It  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  how  he 
would  distinguish  the  sterling  material  from 
the  counterfeit,  and  how  get  tie  genuine  coin 
into  exclusive  circulation  j  Inhere  he  will  find 
the  one  great   man  to  supersede  the  d<M^ 
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mediocrities,  and  by  what  means  effect  the  I  we  may  thank  hidi  for  the  convincing  proofs  of 
rapercession.  But  if  we  may  not  criticise  his  its  necessity  with  which  he  has  itit^pieaved  au 
shadowy  suggestions  of  Administratiyo  Beform,  ■  entertaining  and  healthful  history. 


SOME    IRISH    REMINISCENCES. 


BY  *'an  old  ^xmJ 


In  the  summer  of  1798, 1  had  just  reached  the  I 
twentieth  year  of  my  age.     It  now  seems  a  far 
distant  period  to  look  back  upon,  and  many  are  | 
the  changes  which  have  since  then  rolled  over 
my  head ;  but  the  events  of  that  year  remain  as 
vividly  before  my  mind  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, whilst  others  that  have  long  since  occurred 
are  altogether  forgotten  or  have  flEuled  into  in- 
distinctness.     I  was    then  young,   hale,  and 
hearty, — ^had  seen  nothing  of  the  world  beyond 
ten  miles  from  my  native  valley,  nor  ever  cared 
to  see  more.     I  was  bom  in  Wicklow,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  long  chain  of  hills  which 
stretch    from  Enniskerry  to  Baltinglass,   and 
which  are  now-a-days  known  to  every  traveller 
and  tourist.     Who  I  was,  or  what  I  was,  is  a 
matter  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  the  reader, 
and  is,  besides,  immaterial  to  the  progress  of  my 
story.    It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  what  I 
did  and  what  I  suffered,  and  that  I  am  utterly 
unknown  to  fame.     If  the  pain,  toil,  and  priva- 
tion,   and    that  most  awM  kind  of   mental 
anxiety,  the  fear  of  an  untimely  and  ignominious 
death,  which  I  endured  for  months,  can  now 
fiimish  him  with  materials  for  a  quiet  hour's 
amusement  or  instruction,  it  will  afford  me  un- 
mixed satisfiEiction  to  have  recorded  them. 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  lived  had 
been  from  time  out  of  mind  less  given  to  turbu- 
lence and  outrage   than  any  other  for  miles 
around  it.      "Whiteboys,"  *' Molly  Maguire," 
or    "  Captain    Rock,"    had    seldom,    if   ever, 
shown  l^eir  faces  among  those  quiet  valleys. 
Their  inhabitants  planted  their  potatoes,  herded 
their  sheep,  drank  poteen,  fought  at  the  fairs 
and  funerals,  in  as  perfect  good  humour  and 
contentment  as  if  the  treaty  of  Limerick  had 
never  been  broken,  or  the  penal  laws^  never 
enacted.      As  long  as  they  could  be  merry, 
and   flirt  and   "coort"  with  the  girls  at  the 
wakes  and  dances,  kick  football  on  the  green 
after  mass  on  Sundays,  and  find  a  good  market 
for  their  home-made  flannel,  they  troubled  them- 
selves  little  about  political  grievances^     The 
free  quarters  granted  to  the  troops,  as  well  as 
the  many  acts  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny  per- 
petrated by  the  yeomanry  after  their  enrolment 
upon  tmoffending  Roman  Catholics,  had,  how- 
ever, done  something  to  ruffle  their  quiet  spirits. 
EmissarieBof  the  Unitedlrishmen,  who  made  their 
way  into  the  district,  consequently  found  their 
task   some^n^t  easier  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.    At  all  events,  long  before  May,  1 798, 


most  of  the  young  men  for  miles  around  were 
duly  enrolled.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  period 
for  the  peasantry  to  wear  their  hair  long,  hang- 
ing down  their  shoulders,  and  tied  up  tightly  in 
a  long  queue,  something  like  that  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  same  period.  Whenever  a  man  had  taken 
the  oath  of  Union  he  cut  this  off,  and  when  the 
cause  of  this  curtailing  of  the  appendage  became 
generally  known,  disaffected  persons  came 
to  be  termed  "croppies"  by  the  loyalists 
and  yeomanry,  and  hence  tiie  well-known 
tune  of  "Croppies,  lie  down!"  which  for 
many  a  year  gladdened  the  heart  of  all 
loyal  Orangemen  on  every  first  and  twelfth  of 
Jvly,  The  "  pigtails,"  or  queues,  became,  how- 
ever, every  day  scarcer  and  scarcer;  the  old 
people  began  to  look  graver  and  shake  their 
heads  oftener,  until  at  length  there  was  hardly 
a  fighting  man  in  my  neighbourhood  who  was 
not  enrolled,  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  "  Directory"  trans- 
mitted through  his  superior  officers.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  exceptions ;  and  I  was 
one.  I  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  to 
join,  but  as  repeatedly  declined,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  as  to  leave  no  suspicion  on  the 
minds  of  my  advisers  that  I  was  by  any  means 
disaffected  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
national  and  patriotic  cause.  I  confess  I  was 
not  of  a  very  martial  disposition.  I  was  at  that 
time  gay  and  lighthearted,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  those  of  my  own  age  and  rank 
generally  were,  and  hated  the  very  idea  of 
tumult  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  My  attach- 
ment to  some  Protestant  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  from  my  earliest  childhood,  had  left 
in  my  composition  no  trace  whatever  of  religious 
bigotry,  and  had  even  led  me,  Roman  Ca&olic 
as  I  was,  to  look  upon  Protestant  ascendancy 
with  complacency,  and  without  any  perception 
of  its  evils  or  injustice.  The  yeomanry  had 
been  called  out  some  time  previously,  and  had 
been  regularly  drilled,  and  I  was  aware  that 
pikes  were  being  nightly  manufactured  at  the 
smiths'  forges  in  the  vicinity,  but  all  was  not 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  tide  of  dvil 
war  would  ever  roll  over  our  neighbourhood.  I 
was  soon  dreadfully  undeceived. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  '98,  the  principal 
members  ip#  the  Directory  were  arrested ;  the  list 
escaped,  and  ^e  affiurs  of  the  United  Irishmen 
were  for  a  time  thrown  into  complete  disorder. 
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The  time  fixed  for  the  general  rising  throughout 
the  country  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
parties  in  the  provinces  at  length  grew  weary 
with  waiting,  and  determined  to  commence  the 
insurrection  independent  of  Dublin,  and  without 
any  plan  or  organisation  whatever.  They  did 
80 ;  and  early  in  May  made  a  regular  and  deter- 
mined attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Eoyalist  forces  with  great 
glaughter.  The  news  reached  Wicklow  in  a 
few  days,  of  course  mightily  exaggerated,  and 
success  was  ascribed  to  the  King's  troops  or  to 
the  rebels,  as  best  accorded  with  the  wishes 
or  political  leanings  of  the  several  narrators. 
Still  I  was  not  convinced.  "Cows  in  Con- 
naught,"  thought  I,  "wear  long  horns;" — ^who 
knows  but  that  it  was  only  a  petty  riot,  and 
that  nothing  more  will  ever  bo  thought  of 
it  ?  Every  one,  however,  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  About  half  a  mile  from  my  father's 
bouse,  there  lived  a  man  named  Tom  Johnstone, 
a  Protestant  and  one  of  the  yeomanry,  but 
bearing,  poor  fellow,  as  cowardly  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  beneath  a  red  coat.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  possession  of  a  good  farm — ^was 
tall  and  somewhat  thin,  but  of  great  bo- 
dily strength  and  activity.  He  shouldered  his 
musket  when  going  to  the  drill  with  a  warlike, 
intrepid  air,  and  stepped  with  a  gait  so  martial 
as  to  inspire  all  beholders  with  the  conviction 
that  no  man  would  go  to  greater  extremes  in 
defence  of  "  Church  and  Constitution."  It  was 
well  for  the  safety  of  both  that  they  were  not 
depending  on  him.  He  and  I  had  been  inti- 
mate from  childhood,  and  the  thought  of  any 
difference  on  the  score  of  religion  nevOT  entered 
our  heads.  He  had  no  doubts  of  my  loyalty, 
and  I  confess  I  had  none  whatever,  at  that  time, 
pf  his  courage.  After  the  news  arrived  of  the 
attack  upon  MTaas,  and  when  it  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  the  insurrection  had  actually 
broken  out,  his  war-whoop  had  been  gradually 
becoming  fainter,  until  at  lengtii  it  sank  to  a 
mere  treble.  He  frequently  let  slip,  in  his 
conversations  with  me,  his  apprehensions  of  the 
probability  of  strolling  bands  of  marauders 
"  breaking  some  night  into  a  loyal  man's  house, 
and  piking  him  in  his  bed ;"  or  meetuig  with 
him  above  among  the  hills,  and  dispatching  him 
without  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  had  frequently 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  in  search  of  stray 
sheep  or  cattle  upon  the  hiH  pasture,  in  the 
belief  that  the  company  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
might  prove  a  safeguard  in  case  of  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  rebels.  I  invari- 
ably complied,  and  although  I  had  myself  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  whatever,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  a  Protestant,  an  Orangeman, 
and  a  yeoman,  such  as  Tom  was,  should  think 
differently. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  May,  1798, 1 
was  awakened,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  by  a  loud 
and  impatient  rap  at  the  door,  and  on  inquiring 
who  was  ikdv^f  I  was  ^ns^y^ei^od  by  tixe  shrijl 


voice  of  my  friend  Johnstone.   "  Toti,  agragh," 
said  he,  in  imploring  accents,  "  get  up,  and  ooEae 
and  help  me  to  look  for  the  hw  sheep  on  BaUy- 
macrow-hill.      I  hear  the  divils  o'   rebelfl  is 
bumin'   and  plunderin'   all  afore  'em  up  the 
county  Carla',  and  who  knows  but  they'll  be 
here  to-day,  bad  luck  to  *em  ?"     I  was  up  aod 
dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  him  at  the 
door.     The  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  moun^ 
taivcs,  and  was  shining  very  fEuntly  through  a 
thick  mist.  There  was  a  freshness  and  fragrance 
about  the  morning  air  which  was  most  grat^il 
to  one  who  had  just  risen  frcm  sle^.    The  dev 
was  lying  imusually  heavy  on  the  groond ;  and 
before  we  had  iffooeeded  very  far,  we  w&e  tho- 
roughly wet  by  its  shaking  off  the  long  grass  and 
bu^es,  now  in  the  full,  fresh  verdure  of  their 
earliest  growth.     There  was  not  a  sound  ^srad 
but  the  warbling  of  the  krk  in  the  sky.    Ky 
house  was  close  to  the  foot  <^  the  hill  to  whidi 
we  were  proceeding,  and  ^ter  crossing  a  &w 
fields,  we  found  ourselves  oa  ihe  op«i  paebire- 
land,  which  extends  f(»:  miles  across  the  nimm- 
tains.     At  this  moment  I  thought  I  heard  tile 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  but  so  £Edntly  a&d  in- 
distinctly, that  I  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  shriek  or  a  cheer.     On  mentkoiing  it  to 
my  companion,  he  said  he  had  heard  it  toe. 
We  stepped  for  a  few  minutes  te  listen,  but  did 
not   hear    it    repeated,    and    therefore     oeA- 
cluded     it    was     tho    call    of   one     of    Ihc 
herds  te  his  companions.    In  a  few  aaooodSr 
however,    it    was  again    repeated,   apparentij 
nearer  and  clearer  than  before,   followed  \^ 
several  shots.    The  mist  had  now  twen  off  Hit 
high  ground,  before  ihe  increasing  stteogA  <i 
the  sun,  but  still  hung  in  thick  masses  in  the 
valleys  immediately  bdow.    We  had  a  ymt  d 
the  whole  extent  of  the  plain,  away  to  GazioT 
and  Baltinglass.      What  was    our  t^rtn-  ad 
astenishment  te  see  the  fields  on  each  side  of  Ihr 
old  road  leading  te  Hacketstewn  thickly  eovmti 
with  men,  apparently  in  some  port  of  msrehisg 
order,  while  the  smoke  and  fiame  of  tiie  bnnmikf 
houses  along  their  track,  and  the  yells  of  a^^j 
or  execa^ation  bonie  on  the  risii^breose,  told  «c- 
mistakeably  of  their  character  and  ol>jeot.     The 
tewnland  through  which  they  were  then  paaeaBf 
was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  ProtestsBte^ 
and   most    of  them   were    absent   with  tit 
yeomanry.     Such  of  them  as  had  not  Teaaami 
their  families  te  some  of  the  garrisoned  tow 
had,  ever  after,  reason  te  shudder  whuai  tiay 
thought  of  '98. 

Johnstene  had  before  only  talked  of  tie  *'  mr 
and  the  rebels," — ^now  he  saw  them,  and  it  wm 
enough  for  him.  It  was  two  Tlr^gliRh  mBa 
from  the  spot  whare  we  were  standins  to  thr 
scene  of  their  ravages,  and  after  the  &ast  sv^ 
prise  was  over,  I  felt  anxious  te  TemAin.  «ii 
wateh  the  direction  they  would  next  take. 
Johnstene  was  already  st^raining  on  tho 
and  his  fright  was  in(^8sed  hj  tlie  £Mat 
many  of  the  houses  he  saw  bumng  lioliangod  to 
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his  own  friends — some  of  them  to  his  relatiyes. 
All  my  efforts  to  detain  him  were    useless. 
"Sarra  tare !    Sarra  tare !    I'll  be  killed ;  Til 
be  killed!"  he  shouted,  while  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  terror,  and  he  set  off  down  the  oppo- 
fidte  side  of  the  hiU  with  the  speed  of  a  racer, 
whilst  I  followed  as  closely  as  I  could  in  the 
rear,  addressing  him  with  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted  me.     But  they  were  unheard 
or   unheeded.      He    continued    to    ejaculate, 
"Lord  hare    mercy  on  mo!   Til    be  Idlkd, 
I  m  be   killed!" — the  intervals  between  his 
Vords  becoming  longer  as  his  breathing  be- 
came shorter,  until  at  length  they  could  only 
be  uttered  in  hoarse  guttural   sobs,  liko  the 
last  gnmts  of  a  dying  goat.     In  this  way  we 
proceeded  upwards  of  a  mile,  until  we  reached 
the  valley  below,  and  crossed  the  stream  which 
ran  along  its  bed,  when  we  b^gan  to  diminish 
our  speed,  under  the  influence  of  increased  con- 
fidence from  the  greater  distance  now  interposed 
between  us  and  tibe  objects  of  my  companion's 
terror.    An  unexpected  meeting  at  this  point 
gave,  however,  a  new  turn  to  nis  flight.     An 
io&nt,  belonging  to  a  Protestant  family  in  the 
glen,  had  died  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the 
parents,  hearing  that  the  rebels  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  afraid  to  carry  the  body 
to  the  parish  churchyard,  which  was  upwards 
of  four  miles  distant.     They  ther^ore  deter- 
mined  xmon  interring    it   in  a  neighbouring 
field,  until  the  assurance  of  some  m^e  peacefiil 
interval  should  enable  them  to  transfer  it  to 
consecrated  ground.    To  avoid  observation,  they 
had  chosen  this  early  hour  of  the  morning  for 
their  melancholy  task,  and  a  few  of  their  neigh- 
bours had  assembled  to  assist  them.     The  pro- 
cession was  coming  along  a  lane  meeting  us, 
when,  upon  turning  a  comer,  we  came  full  upon 
them.    Johnstone  was  some  distance  in  advance 
of  me,  and  was  consequently  the  first  to  perceive 
Ihem.    His  state  of  mind  was  such  as  not  to 
permit  him  to  make  any  calmer  particular  survey. 
He   saw  that  they  were  men — apparently    a 
crowd  of  men ;  whether  few  or  many,  friends  or 
foes,  armed  or  imarmed,  he  did  not  stay  to  see ; 
but,  springing  across  the  adjoining  ditch,  fled 
Sown  the  hill  with  a  yell  of  terror.     The  calls 
Df  the  mourners,  most  of  whom  knew  him  well, 
jeemed  only  to  increase  his  fright ;   and  although 
[  followed  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  soon 
ost  sight  of  him.     At  length,  however,  I  found 
lim  snugly  ensconced  in  the  comfortable  chim- 
ley-comer  of  a  farmer  on  the  opposite  side  of 
he  y^^Lbj,  a  sergeant  in  the  T— -y  Yeomanry, 
UTTounded  by  a  terrified  group  of  dairy-maids 
md  farm  labourers,  who  listened  with  open 
ciouths  to  his  recital  of  the  dangers  he  had 
►asaed.     And  certainly  his  story  had  in  it,  not- 
withstanding the  dash  of  the  ludicrous  with 
rhich  it  was  mixed,  something  very  alarming. 
*irkiQs  of  butter  and  bins  of  meal  were  forth- 
ith  h^Wf  bwed  in  the  kitchen-gardeft  or  tbe 


neighbouiiBg£elds;  silver  spoons,  and  the  few 
other  valuable  articles  of  that  description  of  a 
comfortable  Irish  fiarmer's  house  of  that  d&y^ 
were  seereted  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls ;  the 
cattle  were  aU  driven  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm,  where  they  would  be  less  likely  to  attract 
notice;  and,  in  short,  every  preparation  that 
time  allowed  was  made  to  render  the  coming 
caleimity  as  harmless  as  possible.  Servants  were 
sent  out,  and  posted  on  the  neighbouiing  hills  * 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  along  which 
the  rebels  were  likely  to  conae,  so  that  any  par- 
ties who  had  reason  to, suppose  themselves  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  tbem  might  have  time  to 
make  their  escape. 

The  day  wore  on  in  liiis  manner  wi&out  any 
fresh  akzm,  ^nd  at  last  we  b^gan  to  think  thejr 
had  turned  back,  or  gone  in  a  different  cUreotion. 
Towards  evening,  however,  shouts  and  soreams 
on  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  house  oaused  us  all 
to  rush  out.  On  looking  up,  we  peroeived  a 
considerable  crowd  collected,  women  screaming, 
stones  flying,  and  h(»rges  galloping  wildly  about. 
The  cause  was  soon  explained.  A  number  <^ 
young  men  belonging  to  the  yeomanry,  having 
heard  that  the  rebels  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  anxious  to  join  the  garrison  stationed  in 
Hacketstown ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  do 
so  with  greater  speed  and  safety,  had  crossed  the 
bill,  and  seized  the  first  horses  they  met  with 
grazing  on  the  common  pasture.  The  owners,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  inuoedi- 
ately  turned  out  to  repel  the  invasion — and  henoe 
the  tumult.  But  Tom  Johnstone  did  not  wait  to 
hear  all  this.  He  heard  the  noise,  saw  the  crowd, 
and  immediately  started  off,  full  speed,  shouting, 
"  The  war !  the  Frinch  or  the  divil  oomin'  down 
Askakee-hill !"  I  was  too  wearied  to  attempt 
following  him  this  time,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined on  quietly  remaining  at  Mr.  E 's,  to 

see  what  time  would  bnng  fortih.  It  soon 
struck  him,  however,  that  in  all  probability 
Johnstone  would  make  his  way  to  Hacketstown, 
and  report  to  the  officer  commanding  the  garri- 
son in  that  town  that  the  glen  wns  filled  with 
rebels,  and  that  he  would  consequently  de- 
spatch a  body  of  troops,  who,  on  arriving, 
would  '^ory  havoo,  and  let  slip  iha  dogs  of 
war,"  without  making  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  information — 
and  that  innocent  persons  might  be  killed  or 
injured.  He  therefore  thought  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  appris^  of  ihe 
mistake  in  time,  and  accordingly  mounted  me 
on  one  of  his  horses,  and  sent  me  off  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  watch  on  a  cross-road  at  the  top  of 
a  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
way  from  Hacketstown,  except  where  it  ran 
through  a  hollow  just  beneath.  I  stood  sentry 
for  some  tune  without  seeing  anything  to 
attract  attentic^i,  ^nd  had  begun  to  tiiink 
of  returning,  in  the  belief  that  Jobratoie 
bad  not  made  his  way  so  &r  as  ke  ima- 
While  miimg  en  the  events  of  the  d«y, 
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I  was  roused  from  my  reyerie  by  the  sound  of 
horses'  footsteps,  and  on  looking  up  saw  a  troop 
^f  black  horse  dragoons  advancing  at  a  smart 
trot  up  the  hill,  not  a  hundred  yards  i^m  me. 
The  officer  was  riding  in  adrance,  and  imme- 
diately on  seeing  me,  called  on  me  to  stand  and 
surrender  mj9^,  in  the  King's  name.  I  in- 
stantly perceived  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
pioquet  or  scout  placed  there  by  the  rebels,  to 
look  out  for  the  approacli  of  the  soldiery,  and 
that  if  I  were  taken  I  would  in  all  probability 
be  shot  on  the  spot.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  and  accordingly 
turned  my  horse's  head,  and  galloped  off  fuU 
speed.  I  was  immediately  pursued.  The 
<^cer  fired  his  pistol  at  me  the  first  mo- 
ment, and  a  running  fire  of  carabines  was 
kept  up  by  the  troopers  for  a  considerable 
distance.  On  we  thundered  down  the  valley, 
the  people  rushing  out  fin)m  their  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  startled  by  the  noise  as 
we  passed,  and  with  the  ready  sympathy  ever 
shown  by  the  Irish  peasantry  towards  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  and  the  Government,  cheering 
me  with  every  possible  expression  of  encourage- 
ment. It  was,  however,  becoming  painftdly 
evident  that  my  chance  of  success  in  the  race 
was  every  moment  diminishing.  The  animal  I 
rode  had  been  just  taken  off  tibe  grass,  and  was 
becoming  fagged  and  blown,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive, upon  turning  in  the  saddle,  that  the 
dragoons  were  gaining  upon  me  every  stride.  All 
doubts,  fears,  and  hesitation,  on  the  score  of 
my  mare's  capabilities  were,  however,  speedily 
ended  by  a  shot  striking  one  of  her  hind-legs 
and  breaking  it  across.  She  fell  instantly, 
throwing  me  with  considerable  violence  against 
l^e  ditch  on  the  road-side.  I  was  stunned  for 
the  moment ;  but  quickly  recovering,  I  scram- 
bled across  and  ran  up  the  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  bullets.  The  whole  troop  pulled  up 
and  aimed  at  their  ease.  The  shots  hissed, 
whistled,  tore  up  the  sods,  and  broke  the  bushes 
on  each  side  of  me — and,  in  fact^  did  everything 
of  which  a  shot  is  capable,  except  strike  me.  I 
had  an  almost  miraculous  escape.    I  reached 

Mr.  E 's  house,  by  a  short  cut,  long  before 

my  pursuers,  and  he  instantly  set  out  to  meet 
them.  As  he  was  known  to  the  officer,  all  was 
soon  explained,  and  they  returned  to  their 
quarters,  threatening  vengeance  upon  Johnstone 
for  having  sent  them  on  a  fool's  errand.  The 
(mly  evil  resulting  from  the  whole  affair  was  the 
loss  of  Mr.  E 's  mare,  and  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Tom  Johnstone  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  8ouMquet  of  "  Old  War,"  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1846. 

An  old  and  rather  dilapidated  barrack  at  this 
time  stood  in  Hacketstown.  It  had  no  other 
defence  than  a  high  thin  wall  running  all  round, 
and  enclosing  a  smsJl  court-yard  and  stables  for 
a  few  horses.  It  stood  at  the  upper  end  ^f  a 
long  street,  which  composed  nearty  the  whole  of 
the  town,  and  exactly  c^posite  wer?  a  number 


of  roofless  houses,  which,  worthless  as  they 
seemed,  proved  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
conflict  which  afterwards  took  place.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  a  small  force  of 
yeomanry  and  r^ular  troops  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  town 
f  ome  time  in  the  month  of  May — ^the  exact  date 
has  now  escaped  me — at  which  I  had  attended, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  established  usage  of 
the  time,  had  spent  the  evening  at  a  Mend's 
house  in  carousal.  I  had  not  slept  ofi^  the 
effects  of  my  potations,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
sharp  firing  of  musketry  in  the  street,  yelling, 
cheering,  and  all  other  accompaniments  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict.  Bushing  out,  I  perceived 
the  yeomanry  retreating  up  the  street,  firing 
with  great  coolness  and  precision  as  they  re- 
ceded with  their  faces  to  the  rebels,  who  were 
pressing  upon  them  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity.  A  little  man  led  them  on,  whom, 
though  it  is  now  fifty-five  years  since  I  saw 
him,  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  was  of  the 
middle  height,  strong,  and  well-proportioned  in 
appearance,  and  wa^  dressed  in  green  uniform, 
with  a  cocked  hat  and  feather.  His  fitce  was 
full,  and  his  features  beautifully  chiselled.  His 
eye  was  real  black,  and  fiery,  and  was  then  fi^oer 
still  in  the  fury  of  the  conflict  He  had  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  over 
his  head,  as  he  ui^ed  on  his  followers  to  tlie 
charge.  I  knew  sdterwards  to  my  cost  that  he 
was  the  celebrated  Holt,  known  among  the  rebel 
forces  as  "  Gineral  Hoult"  I  soon  saw  that  it 
was  high  time  for  me  to  make  some  provision 
for  my  personal  safety,  as  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  insurrectionists, 
infuriated  as  they  were,  they  would  show  but 
little  mercy  to  men  of  any  sect  or  party  whom 
they  found  in  it.  I  was  at  this  moment  standing 
in  ihe  shelter  of  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  old 
houses  I  have  mentioned,  when  I  was  startled 
from  my  seciuity  by  perceiving  a  body  of  rebds 
scrambling  in  by  the  windows  in  the  rear,  in 
order  to  occupy  them  as  a  means  of  annoying 
the  garrison  on  the  opposite  side.  I  imme- 
diately rushed  across  the  street,  mid  reached  the 
barrack-gate  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being 
shut  in  my  face,  as  the  last  of  the  yecmianry 
had  already  entered.  The  bullets  ratiled  in 
scores  off  ike  wall  over  the  gate,  and  threw 
down  the  mortar  on  my  head ;  and  it  may  be 
readily  believed  I  did  not  breathe  very  firedy 
till  I  found  myself  inside.  Every  preparation 
was  immediately  made  for  a  desperate  defence, 
as  we  knew  that,  if  taken,  we  had  no  mercy  to 
expect.  Quarter  had  long  ceased  to  be  given 
on  either  side  ,*  the  stem  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment causing  all  prisoners  taken  in  arms  to  be 
hanged ;  and  the  rebels  retaliating  with  a  ferocity 
increased  by  religious  hate.  The  windows  of 
the  old  barracks  were  broken  out,  to  prevent  the 
flying  of  glass  or  splinters,  and  the  bedding 
was  piled  up  against  the  aperture  so  as  to  leaive 
just  sufficient  space  at  the  top  for  tiie  levelling 


of  the  musket.  The  doors  and  gates  were 
barricaded  with  planks  and  furniture.  Whilst 
these  precautions  were  being  taken,  comparative 
silence  had  reigned  in  the  street,  and  not  a  man 
was  vigible  in  any  part  of  it,  so  that  w^  began 
to  think  they  were  perhaps  retreating,  in  despjEtir 
of  succesafully  assailing  the  barracks  without 
the  aid  of  artillery.  But  we  were  mistaken. 
They  were  only  making  their  dispositions  and 
arranging  their  plan  of  attack.  They  com- 
menced it  by  opening  a  hot  fire  from  every 
available  place  of  shelter ;  and  the  musket-balls 
began  to  rain  and  patter  against  the  doors  with 
terrible  violence,  whilst  a  large  party  advancing 
up  the  street  made  desperate  attempts  to  force 
the  gate  by  battering  it  with  huge  beams.  We 
had  stationed  all  our  best  marksmen  at  the 
windows  and  loopholes,  whilst  the  remainder 
oocupied  themselves  in  loading  the  muskets 
and  making  cartridges.  But  despite  our  precau- 
tions, we  were  every  moment  sustaining  severe 
loes. 

There  was  a  corps  in  the  rebel  army  called  by 
them  "  Shilmaller  Men,"  from  the  name  of  the 
district  in  the  county  of  Wexford  from  which 
they  came.  It  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  and  con- 
sisting principally  of  flat,  marshy  land,  abotmds 
in  wild  fowl,  particularly  ducks.  Por  shooting 
these,  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with  long 
gons  which  carry  a  great  distance,  and  being 
famfKarised  with  their  use  from  tlieir  earliest 
youth,  tiiey  rarely  miss  even  the  smallest  object 
visible  within  the  range  of  the  piece.  A  large 
nTunber  of  these  had  been  stationed  within  the 
rained  houses,  and  holes  had  been  bored  with 
the  points  of  pikes  through  the  wall,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and 
enable  the  marksmen  to  take  aim,  but  leaving  no 
opening  for  the  fire  of  the  opposite  party  to  take 
any  effiact.  Barely  did  we  see  the  little  puff  of 
smoke  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  the  stones  of  the 
wall  without  seeing  some  of  our  best  men  fidl, 
or  escape  by  a  chance  so  narrow  as  to  startle  the 
bravest;  while  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  oocur- 
renoe  of  any  pause  in  the  firing,  we  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  ''Orange  lie  down!"  coming 
with  a  hollow  and  ominous  sound  across  the 
street,  in  reply  to  the  well-known  war-cry  of  the 
yeomanry,  "  Croppie  lie  down !" 

Towanis  evening,  the  ammunition  was  becom- 
ing £Eur  spent,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
assistance  from  any  quarter,  so  that  the  position 
of  our  party  inside  thei  barracks  was  becoming 
most  alarming.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  was 
maintained  with  the  same  fierceness  witii  which 
it  had  been  begun,  and  with  an  unerring  accu- 
racy of  aim  which  defied  imitation  frmn  the 
heavy  musketry  of  the  yeomanry.  The  officer 
in  ccnnmand  at  last  began  to  try  to  persuade 
one  of  the  garrison  to  steal  out  and  make  his 
way,  if  possible,  to  Talbw  or  Bathdrum,  the 
nearest  towns  in  which  troops  w^re  quartered, 
-with  the  news  of  our  alarming  situati<m,  and  to 
request  immediate  aid.    He  off(^ed  large  rewards 


to  any  one  who  would  make  the  hazardous 
attempt ;  but  in  vain,  as  it  appeared  certain  death 
for  any  one  to  trust  himself  with  written  de- 
spatches through  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  * 
country  infested  with  rebels — to  say  nothing  of 
the  still  greater  danger  to  be  incurred  in  getting 
out  of  tiie  barracks.  Our  firing  had  already 
begun  to  slacken,  and  at  last  it  was  determined 
to  draw  lots,  and  that  he  upon  whom  the  lot 
should  fall  should  be  compelled  to  take  his 
chance  as  a  messenger  for  relief.  The  name  of 
each  man  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
thrown  into  a  bag,  and  the  officer  of  tiie  yeo- 
numry  drew  in  the  presence  of  all.  I  ^all 
never  forget  that  scene — the  faces  of  the  men, 
begrimed  with  gunpowder,  and  worn-looking 
with  toil  and  anxiety,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
spattered  with  blood,  that  told  in  unmistakeable 
characters  of  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Shilmallers 
— the  dead  silence  that  reigned  within,  broken, 
however,  at  intervals  by  the  rattle  of  the  bullets 
against  the  walls,  or  the  pluff  with  which  they 
sank  into  the  bedding,  and  the  faint  groans  of 
the  wounded  in  the  adj<nning  apartment.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  man  was  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  death-warrant.  Every  breath  was 
held,  and  every  lip  compressed,  as  the  paper  was 
drawn.  The  name  was  read,  and  it  was  mine ! 
The  blood  seemed  to  me  previously  to  have  for- 
saken all  other  parts  of  my  body,  and  to  have 
retired  into  my  heart.  Now,  when  suspense  was 
over,  it  rushed  into  my  face  with  a  vidence  that 
for  a  moment  rendered  me  blind  and  dizzy.    I 

glanced  at  Captain  H ,  and  saw  that  his  eye 

was  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  stem  deter* 
mination.  I  read  in  it  a  resolution  to  allow  of 
no  retreat  or  subterfuge  on  my  part.  He 
ordered  them  instantly  to  give  me  one  of  the 
best  of  the  cavalry  horses,  and  to  let  me  out  of 
the  gate—"  and  tiien,"  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
"  the  harder  you  ride  the  better  for  yourself." 
I  determined  to  meet  my  fate  like  a  man, 
although  I  felt  very  little  doubt  that  I  would 
either  be  shot  in  riding  up  the  street,  or  taken 
prisoner  in  some   other  part  of  my  route  and 

piked.     Captain  H made  out  his  despatch 

in  less  than  a  minute.  It  was  but  two  or  three 
lines,  and,  with  a  want  of  precaution  for  which 
I  cannot  now  account,  was  folded  in  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  secured  by  a  large  official- 
looking  red  seal.  This  I  placed  in  an  inside 
pocket,  and  bidding  what  I  thought  a  last  fiire- 
well  to  such  of  the  party  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with,  I  descended  to  the  stables  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  select  a  horse  for  my  journey. 
There  were  about  ten  or  fifteen  belonging  to  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  I  chose  a  stallion,  apparently 
of  great  strength  and  spirit,  qualities  almost  of 
more  importance  than  speed;  as  I  was  aware 
that  the  horses  in  possession  of  the  rebels  were 
jaded  by  the  previous  nighf  s  march,  so  that  I 
need  not  fear  pursuit  if  once  out  of  the  town, 
but  I  knew  that  it  would  require  all  the  bottom 
of  the  best-blooded  animal   to   carry   me  to 
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Rathdnim  and  back  with  the  necessary  rapidity 
without  faltering.  He  was  led  ont  and  I 
mounted  him,  bnt  not  before  he  had  been  divested 
of  all  the  trappings  which  might  serve  to  cause 
suspicion  on  the  way  that  he  belonged  to  His 
Majesty's  forces.  I  took  no  arms  but  a  brace 
of  small  pocket  pistols,  which  might  enable 
me  to  rid  myself  of  any  single  assailant  who 
might  attempt  to  interrupt  my  progress.  Thus 
mounted  and  equipped,  I  rode  up  to  the  gateway. 
The  barricade  had  been  removed  from  it — 
the  bolts  were  cautiously  vnthdrawn — ^it  was 
suddenly  thrown  open — and  a  heavy  fire  having 
been  opened  from  ttie  windows  overhead  to  dis- 
tract attention,  I  struck  spurs  to  my  horse,  and 
he  bounded  into  the  street.  I  flew  rather  than 
galloped  up  it,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheers  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  rebels.  At  the  side 
of  the  road,  about  four  hundred  yards  above  the 
barracks,  a  stile  led  to  a  footpath  across  the  fields, 
more  than  a  mile  shorter  than  the  road.  I 
determined  to  leap  the  stile  and  go  this  way,  as 
it  would  take  me  out  of  the  direct  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  on  arriving  opposite  to  it,  I  turned 
the  horse  short  round  and  ran  him  at  it.  Ho 
took  the  leap  gallantly.  As  he  rose  over  it  I 
felt  a  dight  twinge  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
throat,  adjoining  the  chin,  and  at  fhe  same  time 
heard  the  whistie  of  a  bullet  burying  itself  in 
the  ditch.  Between  the  bullet  and  my  own 
sensation  of  pain  I  did  not  at  that  time,  however, 


perceive  any  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  On 
looking  to  the  left,  however,  I  perceived  one 
of  the  Shilmaller  men  leaning  against  a  waD, 
and  coolly  loading  his  piece,  which  the  small, 
cloud  of  smoke  that  curled  over  bis  head 
showed  to  have  been  but  recently  discharged. 
"  You  missed,  you  rascal !"  I  shouted  to  him 
as  I  galloped  away.  "  You  lie,  ye  Orange  dog," 
was  the  reply,  **  the  crows  will  pick  your  car- 
case in  the  next  field!"  Almost  before  the 
words  were  uttered,  I  had  crossed  another  ditch 
and  was  out  of  his  view.  I  then  slackened  my 
pace,  and  on  looking  down  perceived,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  the  breast  of  my  shirt,  my 
waistcoat,  and  the  saddle,  were  drenched  witn 
blood.  On  raising  my  hand  to  my  chin,  I  found 
a  piece  of  flesh  an  inch  long  or  more  torn  off 
and  hanging  by  the  skin.  I  started  involun- 
tarily when  I  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger  I  had  incurred.  The  aim  was  true  for 
the  centre  of  my  skull.  I  had  escaped  by  the 
spring  of  the  horse  in  leaping ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  my  assailant  had  seen  the  bbod  fly, 
and  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal.  I  met 
with  no -further  interruption  before  reaching 
Bathdrum.  A  considerable  body  of  cavahy 
were  immediately  despatched  to  Hacketstown ; 
but,  before  reaching  it,  they  learned  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  the  town  after  setting  fire 
to  it,  and  that  the  garrison  had  immediately 
afterwards  abandoned  the  barracks. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTABY  DESPATCHES  AND  DEBATES. 


Ik  concluding  a  sketch,  in  the  March  number  of 
this  magazine,  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  career,  We 
gave  reluctant  expression  to  our  distrust  of  his 
performances  in  the  new  character  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary. It  was  not  from  any  mean  estimate  of 
his  ability  to  conduct  negociations  even  so  im- 
portant as  those  in  which  the  representatives  of 
five  groat  Powers  were  to  participate, — ^not  from 
any  apprehension  that  he  would  be  ^Dund  defi- 
cient in  astuteness  or  even  in  firmness, — that 
we  had  misgivings  of  his  success.  It  was 
because  we  had  just  been  reciting  a  humiliating 
narrative  of  failures  and  errors,  impossible  to  a 
man  of  profound  eonvictionfl  or  of  powerM 
sympathies,  that  we  all  but  despaired  of  his 
either  achieving  a  well-grounded  peace,  securing 
the  fidelity  of  an  "  equivocal  ally,"  or  elevating 
the  objects  of  the  war.  "Vf  e  knew  that  his  Par- 
liamentary and  Ministerial  influence  had  always 
been  exerted  against  that  reconstitution  of  the 
European  States  without  which  we  feel  there 
can  be,  ought  to  be,  no  permanent  peace.  We 
knew  that  the  geographical  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  empire  his  own  policy  had  helped 
to  constitute  the  arbiter  in  this  conflict,  could 
permit  her  to  be  only  an  accomplice  or  a  victim. 


Vfe  knew  that  he  was  himself  committed,  by 
pledges  stronger  than  words,  to  such  a  resilne- 
tion  of  the  objects  of  the  war, — howeror  madhr 
extended  its  operations, — as  must  render  any 
proud  or  substantial  success  hopeless  and  evoi 
undeserved.  We  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
basis  on  which  he  had  to  work,  was  not  that  on 
which  an  honourable  or  lasting  pacification  could 
be  erected — ^that  at  best,  he  could  but  bring  m 
back  a  ]|ruce  of  which  all  of  us  nmst  be  aahftmed, 
though  all  of  us  might  be  glad.  Had  we  been 
in  possession,  as  we  now  are,  of  "  the  Instruc- 
tions "*  which  he  carried  with  him,  we  shonM 
have  had  only  an  additional  justification  of  <m 
despondency.  The  envoy  charged  to  restraan 
the  encroachments  of  Ex^a,  either  by  a  peace 
founded  on  spoliation,  or  by  war  in  lei^:ue  with 
Austria,  mi^t  earn  the  rewards  of  d^lomacy^ 
but  never  the  renown  of  statesmanship. 

After  an  absence  of  more  tiian  two  monlh^ 
he  returned — ^unsuccessful ;  utt&Aj  unsneeessfiil. 
He  had  accomplished  Hither  of  the  two  things 
committed  to  him.      Eussia  had  refused  his 


*  Eastern  Pftpen,  Part  XVI.    IiMtrocUoiB  to  Lord 
John  Buasell  on  pnx^ediDg  to  Yleima. 
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terms— and  Austria  withdrawn  from  her  en- 
gagement   Two  of  the  Four  Points  had,  indeed, 
been  agreed  upon, — ^but  one  of  the  two  had  been 
elaborated  into  an  instrument  of  despotism,  such 
as  the  Minister  of  a  free  people  should  have 
scorned  to  sign.     He  had  handed  over  the  Prin- 
cipalities to  a  quintuple  protectorate — tightened 
upon  Servia,  and  Moldavia,  and  "Wallachia  the 
grasp  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  without  releasing 
Turkey  from  the  care  and  danger  of  their  politick 
dependence.     That  which  the  English  people, 
had  they  understood  it,  must  have  repudiated  with 
indignation,  Lord  John  Russell  assented  to  in 
their  name.     The  one  thing  in  the  Four  Points 
essentially  tmjust  and  dishonourable, — the  dis- 
position of  countries  unrepresented  in  the  Con- 
ference,— ^he  agreed  to  with  alacrity.    Conditions 
affecting  only  conventional  rights,   and  rights 
guarded  by  present  representatives,  were  dis- 
cussed with  searching  astuteness,  and  referred  to 
ulterior  authorities.     The  limitation  of  Russian 
power  in  the  Black  Sea  was  advocated  by  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  with  characteristic  force, 
though  with  an  equally  characteristic  infelicity 
of  historic  allusion.     The  Power  upon  whose 
Eastern  stronghold  we  had  failed  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  was  asked  to  neutralise  our 
non-success  by  reducing  her  complement  of  ships 
in  that  impregnable  harbour  to  a  given  number; 
and  the  request  was  backed  by  the  example  of 
Powers  humbled  by  disastrous  war.     The  pro- 
position thus  offensively  supported  Was  in  due 
time  rgected,   and   an  alternative    submitted. 
Rnssia  offered   to   consent  to  the  formal  ad- 
mission of  Turkey  into  the  European  family 
(on  which  Lord  Clarendon  lays  much  sti*ess, 
in   the  "Instructions"),  to    acknowledge  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Straits, 
and   to    consent   that,    though  the    war-ships 
of  all  nations  be  excluded  from  those  waters 
in  time  of  peace,  the  Sultan  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  the  war-ships  of  the  Allies,  in  case  he 
shall  feel  himself  menaced  by  Russia.     It  was 
this  proposition  which  Lord  John  Russell  unhe- 
sitatingly rejected, — and   on  the  rejection    of 
which  he  abruptly  left  Yienna;   the  other  Ple- 
nipotentiaries remaining  to  receive  from  Prince 
Gortschakoff  a  summary  of  their  labours,  and 
firom  Count  Buol  mysterious  hints  of  a  '^propo- 
sition that  might  contain  the  elements  of  a  solu- 
tion,"— such  is  the  jargon  of  diplomacy  ! — "  but 
■was  not  a  solution,  and  was  not  the  basis  of  a 
solution."  • 

Ketumed  to  St.  Stephen's,  Lord  John  re- 
lapsed into  the  Colonial  Secretary, — affected  ex- 
treme taciturnity  as  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Conference,  and  could  be  induced  to  say  nothiog 
exjplicit  tin  the  appearance  of  the  papers  from 
Tviuch  we  have  drawn  up  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary. Then  followed  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli^s  motion,  and  the  debate  which  terminated 
in  a  division  negativing  the  charges  of  ambi- 
gnous  language  and  uncertain  conduct.  Deci- 
alro  as  was  the  Ministerial  majority,  the  speeches 


of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cobden,  8 
raeli,  indicated  a  most  formidable 
opinion  among  various  classes  and 
House.  The  ex-Minister  deplored, 
nestness  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
sumption  of  the  war  on  a  differe 
than  that  between  four  ships  and  e 
leader  of  Opposition  pointed  out  t 
unsatisfactory  the  Russian  proposa 
Allies  was  not  less  so, — since  the  ] 
Turkey  was  not  from  Russian  prej 
sea,  but  from  the  power  of  Russia  oj 
The  leader  of  the  peace  party  decla 
against  incurring  the  perils  of  a 
paign  before  Sebastopol  for  an  uttei 
object :  and  offered  to  cast  the  "v 
vote  and  influence  upon  either 
House,  so  that  it  was  dso  the  side 
none  of  these  speeches  so  affected  1 
that  of  Lord  John  Russell  himsel 
cated  his  rejection  of  Russia's  prop 
ground  of  her  general  policy  and  pi 
In  the  Secret  Correspondence,  he  hi 
structed  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  say 
Emperor  of  Russia,  "Upon  th( 
Majesty's  Government  are  persu 
course  of  policy  can  be  adopted  mc 
disinterested,  more  leneficial  to  JSw 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  so 
and  which  will  render  his  name  m 
than  that  of  the  most  famous  severe 
sought  immortality  by  unprovoked 
ephemeral  glory."  He  now  told  the] 
mens  that  tiie  conduct  of  the  Plenip 
structed  by  the  late  Czar,  on  whom  tl 
eulogy  had  been  by  himself  pro 
eoniinned  his  belief  that  Russia 
aggressions  even  while  negociating 
policy  which  he  had  so  periphrast 
he  now  described  as  having  exti 
nationality,  and  incorporated  the  ai 
— ^lined  its  frontier  with  six  or  se 
each  "  equal  at  least"  to  Sebastop 
ciliated  its  ignorant  peasantry, 
porting  its  noble  and  educatec 
having  strengthened  Russia  in  the 
neither  Denmark,  Sweden,  nor  ani 
would  shortiy  be  aWe  to  hold  up  a 
her  in  that  sea — so  entangled  t 
Germany  by  matrimonial  alHances 
rupted,  Dy  the  distribution  of  dec 
money,  the  officers  of  tiie  German 
have  undermined,  in  their  vital 
independence,  the  States  that  wer 
protection  of  "Western  Europe  ag 
barbarism.  The  House  and  coi 
together  unmindful  of  the  coni 
these  two  memorable  passages — a  cc 
ened  by  the  circumstances  of  s 
which  tiie  first  was  written — but 
willing  to  attribute  unprincipled  seli 
to  an  illustrious  Englishman,  cc 
Lord  John  Russell  had  learned  mc 
than  he  deemed  it  discreet  to  disc 
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had  broken  off  negociatioiis  upon  far  other  than 
the  trivial  differences  publicly  assigned.  A  new 
stimulus  was  thus  administered  to  the  anti- 
Eussian  ardour  of  the  nation.  Dissatisfied  with 
her  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  her  representatives, 
dissatisfied  even  with  her  commanders,  and  at 
last  despairing  of  Austria — the  country  yet 
blindly  staggered  to  the  conclusion^  that  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  was  demanded  at  her 
hands  by  a  mysterious  necessity,  and  at  even 
sacrificial  hazards. 

Great,  then,  was  the  consternation  of  this  con- 
fiding, though  irritated  country,  when  it  trans- 
pired, through  an  Austrian  circular,  that  Lord 
John  Eussell  had  actually  assented  at  Vienna  to 
a  proposition  communicated  by  Count  Buol,  ap- 
proved by  the  French  and  Turkish  representa- 
tives, and  likely  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Russia,  but  rejected  by  the  Cabinets  of  London 
and  Paris.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  founded  upon 
this  information  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  John  Eussell  confessed  the 
accuracy  of  Count  Buol's  statement,  and  added 
that  he  had  promised  at  Vienna  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  promote  its  adoption  by  his 
Government,  and  had  fulfilled  that  promise. 
The  outcry  that  instantly  arose  was  a  cry  as 
much  of  pain  as  of  anger.  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  Lord  John  had  doubly  dishonoured 
himself — first,  by  unworthy  concession;  and 
next,  by  disingenuous  concealment — and  there- 
by had  grieved  no  less  than  endamaged  his 
country.  By  one  party  it  was  deemed  infamous, 
that  he,  who  had  trumpeted  with  so  loud  a  blast 
our  resolution  to  humble  an  implacable  foe, 
should  have  consented  to  terms  dictated  by 
a  perfidious  neutral.  By  another  party  was 
charged  upon  him  the  heavier  and  twofold 
offence  of  having  first  rejected  an  hopeful  over- 
ture of  peace,  and  then  stimulated  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  he  must  in  his  conscience  believe 
a  wanton  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  By  all 
parties  it  was  felt  that  he  had  utterly  dis- 
qualified himself  either  to  promote  peace  or  pro- 
secute the  war.  It  was  but  a  truism  that 
was  expressed  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  a 
notice  of  motion — ^that  the  conduct  of  our 
late  representative  at  Vienna  had  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Roebuck  more  faithfully  expressed 
the  almost  universal  sentiment,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  to  the  House, 
to  his  country,  to  truth,  or  to  honour.  It  was 
of  little  avail  that  the  object  of  all  this  obloquy 
adduced,  in  a  second  speech,  circumstances  that 
did  not  at  first  appear,  and  that  seemed  at  least 
to  mitigate  his  fault.  By  repelling  one  accusa- 
tion, he  did  but  expose. himself  to  others.  If  he 
had  failed  to  betray  us  to  the  enemy — it  was 
said — ^he  had  not  the  less  beguiled  us  into  re- 
newed admiration  of  himself.  But  the  storm 
that  would  not  yield  to  "explanations"  has  been 
appeased  by  sacrifice.  Lord  John  Russell  is  no 
longer  in  the  Ministry,  and  a  vote  of  censure  no 


longer  impends  over  him  in  the  Commons.  Te 
may  hope,  therefore,  to  review,  with  somewkt 
greater  calmness  than  was  possible  a  fortnight 
since,  the  facts  and  inferences  of  the  entire  caae. 

We  would,   in  the  first  place,  dismiss  all 
loose  and  heated  imputations  of  inconsisteQcy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  unjust  than  to 
require  of  our  representative  at  a  diplomatic  Con- 
ference adhesion  to  the  ruling  sentiments,  or 
even  to  his  self-enunciated  propositions,  m  a 
popular  assembly.      The    latter  may  rightly 
chum  to  lay  down  the  principles  by  vhich  he 
shall  be  guided  at  the  former;    bnt  in  the 
method  of  their  application,  he  must  necessarily 
be  allowed  a  large  latitude.    The  n^ociation  of 
a  European  peace  is  a  conflict  of  rivd  m%  and 
of  wits  the  sharpest  and  best  trained  of  several 
races.     Compromises  that,  in  the  strife  of  do- 
mestic parties,  would  be  ignoble,  and,  perhaps, 
crimincd,  may  be  effected  with  hononr  in  &e 
pauses  of  international  warfare ;  and  if,  to  the 
competition  of  diplomatic  intellects,  there  be 
added,  as  in  this  case,  the  choncee  of  an  nn- 
suspended  campaign,  frightful  sacrifices  of  per- 
sonal consistency  may  be  required  at  the  fiJuine 
of  public  duty.    "We  think,  llierefore,  that  none 
have  a  right  to  complain  that  Lord  John  midf 
no  attempt  at  Vienna  to  effect  that  literal  de- 
truction  of  Sebastopol    which  he  had  nsUy 
promised  to  the    House  of  Commons  in  tie 
excitement  of  a  great  rhetorical  occasion.  1^ 
best    that    could    be    required   at  his  hands 
was,    an   intelligent   and  faithful   choice  w* 
tween    the    greater    and    lesser  varieties  o^ 
concession  which  the  objects  of  his  misao 
might  exact  for  their  fulfilment.    We  have  ki 
to  inquire,  then, — Has  he  disappointed  this  r- 
quirement,  and  that  to  a  degree  to  justify  re- 
probation as  well  as  regret  ? 

"With  reluctant  decision  we  reply  in  ^ 
affirmative.  The  varieties  in  question  wa? 
just  three  in  number.  There  was,  firet,  tb 
Anglo-Gallic  proposition, — substituting  for  tb 
threatened  reduction  of  Sebastopol  the  restn> 
tion  of  Russia's  naval  forces  in  the  Euxine  to 
four  frigates,  and  a  proportionate  number  * 
smaller  vessels.  The  second  was  the  BusfiSi 
counter-proposition,  which  we  need  not  again  de- 
scribe. The  third  was  the  Austrian  scheme  u 
counterpoise,  instead  of  limitation— the  pr^' 
sition  that  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  shoiU 
keep  a  joint  naval  force  in  the  Black  SeJ. 
equal  to  that  of  Russia.  The  acceptance  i 
the  first  was  so  highly  improbable,  that  ^ 
think  it  should  never  have  been  present^ 
It  had,  besides,  the  unhappy  peculiaritr  « 
wounding  the  pride  of  Russia  without  promotiJ^ 
the  security  of  Turkey.  Whatever  tibe  moii 
effect  of  an  impregnable  fortress  and  an  impoai; 
fleet,  there  was  never  any  real  danger  to  t» 
sovereignty  enthroned  on  the  Bosphorus,  fi[<^ 
the  Gibraltar  or  the  Armada  of  the  'Efi^[. 
Nature  has  done  so  much  for  the  defon*  <^ 
Constantinople  on  that  side,  that  when  its  ift- 
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habitaats  become  incapable  of  doing  the  rest,  they 
will  be  undeserring  of  its  possession.     It  would 
be  only  by  the  transport  of  an  army  fixjm  the 
Crimea  to  the  shores  of  Turkey — supposing  a 
landing-place    could    be    found — that    Eussia 
could  avail  herself  of  the  resources  of  Sebastopol 
against  Ottoman  integrity ;   and  the  limitation 
would  have  been  as   incapable  of  preventing 
the  construction  of  a  transport  fleet  as  it  would 
have  been  calculated  to  provoke  to  that  display 
of  resentful  strength.     The  counter-proposition 
had  undoubtedly  one  serious  defect.    It  was  a 
ftwn^-proposition.    It  came  not  from  ourselves, 
but  from  the  enemy;  and  that,  not  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  with  which  we  opened  negocia- 
tions  on  the  Third  Point,  but  after  our  own  pro- 
position had  been  slowly  deliberated  and  empha- 
tically rejected.    It  was,  besides,  hardly  of  the 
naturo  of  a  compromise.    It  conceded,  on  the 
part  of  Eussia,  nothing  that  she  had  the  power 
to  refuse.     It  gave  up  none  of  the  rights  she 
had  abused,  and  made  no  advance  towards  tiiie 
object  we  had  fixed.    It  bore,  moreover,  no 
decent  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  we  had  made, 
or  to  the  designs  we  had  boasted.     The  exhaust- 
ing efforts  of  Ottoman  valour— the  passion  of 
Prance  for  Oriental  glory — the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  English  blood — ^t^e  thousands  of  heroic 
lives  and  the  tens  of  millions  of  borrowed  money 
squandered  right  and  left — were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  result  only  by  formal  permission  to 
enter,  when  invited,  a  sea  whose  mastery  we  had 
conquered.    But  huge  as  were  these  blemishes, 
did  they  not  also  £sfigure  the  proposition  we 
had  ourselves  presented  ?    And  would  not  this 
as  effectually  secure  our  professed  object  as  that? 
Would  not  the  integrity  of  Europe .  be  as  well 
promoted  by  a  permission  easy  of  exercise  as  by 
a  stipulation  impossible  to  enforce  ?    If  Eussia 
be  unscrupulous,  unfaithful,  and  ambitious,  as 
we  believe,  apiece  of  paper — however  precise  the 
engagement  it  records,  however  illustrious  the 
attesting  signatures — ^woidd  not   prevent   her 
from  constructing  war-ships  under  the  shadow 
of  her  unhimibled  towers :    it  would  be  but  of 
moral    value.      But   another  piece  of  paper, 
recording   another    engagement,   would    be  of 
equal  moral  value,  if  it  conveyed  her  assent  to 
the  introduction  of  our  ships  for  the  repression 
of  that  furtive  armada,  **  rigged  in  the  eclipse'' 
of  Northern  honour.    Viewed  in  this  respect, 
-we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  Lord  John  Eussell 
could  have  reconciled  to  his  appreciation  of  peace 
tlie  precipitate  rejection  of  this  counter-proposi- 
tion. The  Austrian  scheme  would  have  seemed  far 
lofis  entitled  to  his  consideration,  and  impossible 
of  his  concurrence.     It  did  so  seem  to  nimself 
at  its  first  presentation,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently.     So  early    as  the   10  th  of  April, 
before  the  Eussian  counter-proposal  had  been 
uxade,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  reporting 
tlifit  he  had  (not  in  fall  Conference,  but  at  a 
meeting  of   tiie   three  Plenipotentiaries    with 
CJoxint  Buol)  discussed  and  rejected  the  project 


of  counterpoise.  '*  I  showed,**  he  says,  "  that  it 
was  ineffectual,  as  we  could  not  always  have 
a  large  fleet  at  hand ;  humiliating  to  Tiurkey,  if 
she  were  always  to  lean  on  France  and  England; 
unsafe  for  Europe,  which  would  be  kept  in  the 
perpetual  ferment  of  preparation  for  war."  On 
the  15th,  at  another  meeting  with  Count  Buol, 
he  so  far  receded  from  his  former  position  as  to 
promise  assent  to  a  compromise  started  by  M. 
Drouyn  d'Lhuys — namely,  that  Eussia  should 
be  permitted  to  maintain  her  fleet  at  the  number 
then  above  water  in  the  Black  Sea.  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  this  remarkable  proposition. 
Count  Buol  begging  the  envoys  to  refer  to  their 
respective  Governments  his  scheme  of  counter- 
poise. Lord  John,  in  complying  with  this  re- 
quest, objects  to  the  proposal  that  he  fears  it 
would  be  accepted  by  Eussia.  On  the  very  day, 
however,  of  his  thus  writing,  he  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Clarendon  his  wish  substantially  to 
adopt  this  same  proposal  should  the  other 
be  rejected.  Lord  Clarendon's  answer  was 
unfavourable;  but  on  Hie  day  on  which  it 
arrived  Lord  John  again  wrote,  deprecating 
the  continuance  of  a  war  in  which  **  the 
waste  of  life  and  money  would  be  enormous," 
and  enclosing  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  himself  and 
If.  d'Lhuys  upon  the  principle  of  counterpoise. 
He  admits  that  he  stiU  believes  the  system  of 
limitation  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  counter- 
poise, but,  he  adds,  **  tiiie  question  is  between  an 
imperfect  security  for  Turkey  and  for  Europe, 
and  the  contiQuance  of  the  war ;"  and  he  b^ 
that  his  colleagues  will  not  decide  upon  the 
latter  alternative  till  they  shall  have  heard  his 
arguments  against  it.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  on 
his  way  home  to  employ  in  Hie  Cabinet  the  per- 
suasiveness which  had  failed  in  the  Conference. 
Thus  far,  he  had  been  guilty,  we  take  it,  of 
but  one  material  error, — that  of  rejecting  a 
minor  for  a  major  evil.  The  project  which  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  over  his  influen- 
tial assent  and  the  promise  of  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy, was  not  only  defective  in  itself, — **  an 
imperfect  security,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  for 
Tuxkey  and  for  Europe" — ^but  was  far  more 
faulty  than  that  which  he  had  rejected  without 
examination.  The  faults  of  the  latter  were  of 
a  negative  character — those  of  the  former  were 
positive.  Eussia  proposed  to  us  nothing  more 
burdensome  than  tiie  obligation  to  bring  up  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  when  summoned  by  Turkey; 
whereas  Austria  proposed  to  us  to  undertake 
the  perpetual  obligEition  of  guarding  the 
inner  gates  of  the  Euxine.  The  one  offered 
no  very  satisfactory  means  of  preserving 
peace  between  the  two  Powers, — but  the 
other  provided  a  standing  apparatus  of  excite- 
ment among  all  the  Powers.  The  acceptance  of 
the  counter-proposition  would  have  left  Eussia 
absolutely  without  excuse  for  continuing  the 
war, — the  adoption  of  the  counterpoise  would 
have  left  plenteous  material  for  quarrel,  presei^t 
or  future.     And  besides,  it  having  once  come  to 
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this, — ^Pttt  up  with  an  nnsatiBfactOTy  peaee,  or 
take  the  respoiiBibility  of  a  murderous  war,-«- 
there  was  no  Icmger  moral  opportunity  for  hair- 
splitting and  soruple-'Weighing.  The  confession 
l^at  peace  is  postibley  is  the  confession  that  war 
can  be  no  longer  prosecuted  with  immunity  from 
heaviest  guilt.  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
therefore,  that  the  man  who  wrote  home,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  uiging  his  colleagues  to  beware 
of  incurring  this  fearful  responsibility,  should, 
on  the  22nd,  haye  criticised  with  asperity, 
and  rejected  with  disdain,  proposals  differing  so 
little,  and  in  that  little  so  favourably,  from  the 
proposition  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  required  by  his  "  Instruotiwis  "  to  insist 
upon  the  limitation  which  Eussia  absolutely  re- 
f^ised, — ^but  he  was  also  instructed  against  the 
counterpoise  scheme ;  and  the  former  had  been 
described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  only  one-half  the 
security  required,  the  other  half  of  which  Rus- 
sia frankly  conceded.*  The  license  he  had 
taken  in  the  one  case  might  easily  have  been 
taken  in  the  other.  Nevertiieless,  we  regard 
his  conduct  in  this  particular  as  rather  to  be 
regretted  than  blam^ — as  the  mistake  of  a 
mind  irritably  suspicious  <rf  overture  from  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  is  yet  anxious  to  re-esta- 
blish andty. 

But  we  oome  now  to  a  stage  in  which  ihis 
leniency  of  judgment  can  no  longw  be  permitted. 
After  a  week  of  deliberation — at  one  period  of 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  show  cause  for 
believing.  Lord  John  Russell's  opinion  was  that 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  colleagues — ^the  counter- 
poise scheme  was  unanimously  abandoned. 
Grave,  indeed,  mxist  have  been  the  change  of 
circumstances  that  could  have  induced  so  grave 
a  change  of  convictions !  We  are  sure  that 
only  the  impossibility  of  what  before  was  so 
much  more  than  possible  as  te  have  been  a 
dreaded  probability,  ooidd  have  caused  the  re- 
linquishment of  its  advocacy  by  the  earnest  and 
resolute  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was,  doubtless,  an 
intimation  fit)m  Paris  of  our  august  ally's  good 
pleasure  that  had  thus  suddenly  reversed  the  helm 
of  British  stetesmanship.  The  supposition  was 
irreconcilable  with  much  that  we  know^  and 
all  that  we  most  prize,  but  it  seemed  the  only 
suppositicm.  They  who  alone  could  give  satis- 
feotion,  absolutely  reftised  it,  and  kept  their 
imited  counsel  on  this  particular  with  unusual 
fidelity.  Voluble  Sir  George  Grey  blundCTed 
out  the  admission  that  not  till  the  end  of  the 
week  were  they  unanimous  in  their  decision ; 
but  we  owe  te  an  article  in  the  Times, — ^whichonly 


♦  "The  impoation  of  adequate  restrictions  on  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  would  give  te 
Turkey  the  material  protection  of  which  ^e  stands  hi 
need ;  while  her  recognition  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would  affbrd  her  a  moral 
guarantee,  under  the  saf^uard  of  which  she  might  fear- 
lessly carry  out  those  plans  of  internal  reform  and  social 
reorganisation  which  have  been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  Poite  for  many  years."— .Bw^rifc^cw,  p.  2. 


M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuyi  oonld  have  in8prod,-4e 
knowledge  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  nimielf  bt- 
vourably  disposed  te  the  project  up  te  the  middle 
of  the  week.  Previous  te  thepubhca^nofthisin- 
formation.  Lord  John  had  assigned  for  his  change 
of  opinion  a  reason  which  seemed  at  the  time, 
though  not  in  itself  satisfeustery,  muoh  more » 
than  the  suspicion  of  dictetion  from  the  Elyaee. 
When  I  assented  to  this  scheme,— he  sai^— I 
did  so  on  the  assurance  that  Austria  wotildmab 
it  an  ultimatum,  and  that  Eussia  would  ahnoflt 
certainly  accept  it;  I  relinquished  it  from  learn- 
ing that  neither  was  the  case.    Singular,  tiuit 
the  proposition  he  at  first  declined  to  take  up 
because  likely  te  be  accepted,  he  ehould  sabse- 
quentlv  lay  down  because  likely  to  he  re- 
jected!     Yet  such  is  one  of  the  disdoBOWs 
of  the  Supplementary  Correspondence.*    M 
far  worse    is   another    of  tiiose  disclosmw, 
since  it  absolutely   destroys   the  pretenoe  of 
having  been  misled  by  reliance  on  Austrian 
good  feith.     On  the  16th  of  April,  ^en  re- 
porting his  first  enti^rtainment  of  the  countff- 
poise  scheme,   he  says, — "I    cannot  soppoee 
that  Bussia  would  prefer  war  with  Austria  to 
a  peace  which  would  give  her  leisure  and  means 
to  prepare  a  new  attack  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;"  but  goes  on  to  show  that  Eoasia  need  lie 
under  no  apprehension  as  to  Austria.    **In^ 
case  of  such  an  attack,  renewed  five  years  hence, 
could  we  rely  on  the  Austrian  guarantee  of  ftf 
integrity  ?    I  apprehend  that  the  same  ^f^ 
embarrassment,  the  same  doubt  of  Phwia  m 
the  German  Stetes,   and  an  army  reduced  to 
the    esteblishment   of   1862,    would  paralj* 
her  then  as  they  did  in  1853."      And  t^  thii 
caustic  satire  he  adds  round   assertion""! 
fear  wo  must  not  count  upon  her  aid  to  aw 
Constentinople  fix)m  the  encroaching  ambuoi 
of  Russia."    Very  good  !     The  condnflon,  » 
tardily  reached,  ia  a  sentence  of  severe  cm^ 
nation  upon  Ihe  policy  which  had  wsnkm 
everything  te  obtain  the  aid  now  despaired  i 
—but  it  BUght  constitute  the  starting  point  of » 
new  policy.     Little  could  the  writer  mtc  sap- 
posed  it  would,  within  a  few  weeks,  be  brougtit 
m  witness  against  his  own  profession  of  toofee 
fiuth  in  Ausman  promises,  subsequent  to  tiie  dtf 
on  which  it  was  written  1 

There  remained  but  one  way  in  which  I^ 
John  Bussell  could  hope  to  escape  (he  retribe* 
tion  which  vacillation  and  dissonbling  are  soft 
to  bring  down.  He  might  have  boldlv  o<«* 
f  essed  to  the  House  of  Oommons  that  he  ^^ 
given  his  assent  to  a  scheme  certain  te  have  bees 
unpopular  at  home,  and  calculated  no  1(B^ 
even  to  secure  peace — that  he  had  rdinqm^ 
ite  advocacy  as  a  present  practical  propoawn; 
but  was  not  ashamed  of  having  reconunended  it 
to  his  colleagues,  and  would  not  shrink  fr* 
commending  it  to  the  country,  should  circnm- 
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stances  again  fiiyour.  An  analogous  eourse  was 
pursued  by  his  French  colleague  in  the  Con- 
ference. M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuys  appears  to  have 
lost  not  an  hour  in  resigning  his  portfolio,  after 
the  definitive  rejection  of  his  advice.  Un- 
happily, Lord  John  Eussell  resorted  to  conceal- 
ment, and,  to  divert  suspicion  firom  himself,  re- 
newed his  denunciations  of  the  enemy.  A  more 
unfortimate  error,  if  error  it  was, — a  more  im- 
moral device,  if  device  it  was — ^the  evil  genius 
of  party  or  of  ambition  could  not  have  inspired. 
The  result  we  have  already  described.  Our 
short  remaining  space  we  will  devote  to  the 
result  that  ought  to  have  been. 

It  may  be  no  mitigation  of  Lord  John's  cul- 
pability, but  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  important 
public  consideration,  that  his  colleagues  must 
have  fully  shared  the  guilt  of  his  dissembling,  and 
have  generally  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
his  judgment.  "We  contend  that  they  should 
have  permitted  no  sentiment  of  personal  ten- 
derness, and  still  less  of  party  convenience,  to 
prevent  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet— or, 
at  least,  his  disclosure  to  the  House.  It  cannot 
be  an  open  question  in  the  Ministry  of  a  consti- 
tutional State  whether  this  or  that  is  the  object  of 
war  and  the  condition  of  peace.  The  idea  is  averse 
to  all  our  political  and  moral  associations.  Every 
project  of  legislation  involves  more  or  less  of  in- 
dividual right,  and  should,  therefore,  bo  discussed 
under  the  sanctions  of  a  personal  accountability. 
But  a  project  of  pacification  may  involve  lite- 
rally the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, — and  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it  is  therefore  infi- 
nitely too  solemn  for  division  among  a  miscel- 
lany of  politicians,  accidentally  invested  with 
the  Jove-like  function  of  decision.  To  this  par- 
ticular project,  moreover,  the  Foreign  Minister 


had  already  attached  a  character  which  made 
indifference  impossible*     He  had  ai^ed  against 
it,  by  anticipation,  in  the  "  Instructions*' — ^he 
had  telegraphed  expressions  of  his  hostility  to 
its  discussion — he  finally  pronounced  it  "  as  dis- 
honourable as  it  woidd  be  hollow  and  unsafe." 
Yet  the  Plenipotentiary  who  had  advocated  it 
as  the    only  and  efficient    alternative   of  an 
"  enormous  waste  of  life  and  money,"  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  same  Council  Board  with  this 
Foreign  Minister,  and  his  headship  of  the  party 
to  wluch  they  both  belonged !     Nor  is  this  all. 
Except  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
Press  have  been  misled  by  information  on  whose 
sources  they  have  hitherto  relied  with  success, — 
both  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Premier  had 
been  brought  to  succumb  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  Vienna  through  Lord  John;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  power   unacknowledged 
but  not  unfelt,  that  the  if ondrous  unanimity  of 
our  own  Cabinet,  and  the  sudden  decision  of  the 
French  Emperor,  was  effected.     But  what  if 
that  intervention  have  been  ftirtively  solicited  ? 
What,  in  other  words,  if  a  Minister  averse  to 
peace  moved  the  Press  to  that  startling  deto- 
nation which  was  followed  by  the  almost  instant 
disappearance  of  the  Austrian  project ;  and,  by 
the  utterance   of  the  great  Russell  philippic  r 
"We  do  not  say  that   such   an  employment  of 
official  knowledge  may  not  be  excused:    we 
would  that  no  worse  auadliaries  were  ever  in- 
troduced by  a  perplexed  Minister,  than  a  power- 
ful newspaper.     But  we  do  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
deep  debasement  from  the  fancied  elevation  of  a 
self-governed  people,  and  as  the  saddest  of  omens 
for  peace  or  war,  that  even  these  mighty  issues 
are  wielded  for  us  in  sewet  chambers,  and  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  dark  intrigue. 


MANSFELD   AT    TEMESWAE. 

Officebs  ;  then  enter  Manspeld. 

First  q^er. 

So,  after  all  this  marching  up  and  down, 

This  harass  and  this  flight,  and  these  long  months 

Bark  with  disaster— -oidy  here  and  there 

Streaked  by  some  flash  of  petty  victory. 

Some  'vantage  in  a  skirmish — here  we  are 

Among  the  Osmanli ! 

Second  Officer, 
'Tis  a  long  ride 
From  Middle-March  to  outmost  Hungary ; 
A  long  and  weary  way ;  God  help  the  while ! 
And  this  accursed  town,  this  Temcsw^r — 
Is  't  meet  that  we  should  prove  our  valour  here, 
Warring  against  its  pestilential  swamp 
To  the  iDspiriting  croak  of  martial  frogs  ? 
By  Heav'n,  I  trow  it  was  a  merrier  time 
Outlying  on  the  rougt  Silesian  hills, 
Or  crossing  liiose  drear  uplands  stretching  o'er 
County  Moravia — long  as  old  wives'  tales ; 
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Ofk  as  we  were  at  pinch  of  need,  and  still 

The  word  was  "  Bide,  Bide ! "  ride  to  'scape  the  foe, 

Or  "  ride  "  to  flank  him,  'front  him :  rest  was  none. 

E'en  80 !  it  was  our  life ; — ^'twere  now  our  lust, 

Bather  than  house  amid  this  loathsome  man^, 

And  these  contagious  plague-stamp'd  Infldels. 

I  do  profess  I'd  laugh  to  find  myself 

E'en  with  worst  promise  of  the  day's  event, 

Before  the  Wallenstein.    The  company 

Then  met — ^though  for  a  rude  handshaking — ^was 

At  least  all  Christian. 

Third  Officer. 
Thou'rt  o'er  scrupulous ! 
For  me,  who  am  not  dainty  in  my  creeds, 
I  hold  the  greetings  of  these  solemn  Turks, 
These  courteous  Unbelieyers,  as  commendahle 
As  the  stem  death-gripe  of  a  Catholic. 
But  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  for  fam  I'd  know. 
Thereafter  to  direct  me  as  I  list — 
"Whither,  I  pray  thee,  will  the  General  now  ? 
Certes,  he'U  not  rest  here. 

First  Officer. 
Some  say  he  will 
To  Venice. 

Third  Officer. 
Good !  there  he  rich  lords  in  Venice, 
Sagacious  senators,  who  plot  and  plan, 
But  whose  wise  heads  much  need  audacious  hands : 
And  daring  hands  will  haye,  you  know,  their  price 
For  desperate  deed.     Could  we  hut  sharo  among  us  . 
Some  twain  or  more  of  those  fair  Argosies, 
'Twere  worth  some  venture. 

Second  Officer. 
Will  the  Mansfeld,  then, 
Take  service  with  those  high  puissant  Lords  ? 

First  Officer. 
I  am  not  so  advised — ^but  see,  he  comes ! 
Question  him  for  thyself.     But,  no ;  7*11  do  't. 
There's  something  writ  upon  his  brow  that  cheers  me, 
Withal  its  thoughtful  shade.     We  may  not  yield 
To  a  too  prompt  despair. 

Mansfeld. 
Who  talks  despair 
Among  the  Mansfelders  ?    Despaired  I  ever  ? 
Hope  hath  not  had,  since  first  from  Heav'n  she  came 
To  mortal  man,  a  worshipper  more  true, 
Service  more  unrelaxed  liian  mine.    I  pray  ye. 
Good  now,  remind  me  of  the  place,  Ihe  hour. 
That  ye  did  hear  me  speak  the  words  from,  which 
The  cunningest  Transmuters  could  educe 
Sense  of  lost  hope,  or  ultimate  good  despaired. 
When  Buoquoy  smote  me  sore,  how  many  moons 
Told  he  ere  Mansfeld  was  again  a-field  ? 
Yonder  Bohemia  knows  who  firsts  who  last 
Sustained  her  freedom's  cause — sustained,  when  he. 
Her  woman-hearted  King,  had  fled  in  fear 
Out  by  the  gate  of  fest-beleaguer'd  Prague. 
Who  braved  their  legions  when  Prague's  self  no  more 
Denied  her  tyrants  entrance  ?     Witness,  Pilxen, 
Tabor,  attest,  how  long  this  single  aim 
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£ept  menace  still  attendant  on  the  march 

Of  hanghty  victors  ? — Twas  the  Mansfeld's  levies 

Troubleid  ttie  else  overweening  Ferdinand, 

Disquieted  the  high  imperious  League, 

Beat  up  their  campments,  roused  their  sentinels^ 

E'en  in  the  conquered  Capital.     Who  was  *t 

That  upon  Main  and  Bednitz  foiled  tiiie  snares 

Of  Tilly  and  the  haut  Bavarian 

Who  then  had  reigned  supreme  ?    Had  but  this  soul 

Ta'en  counsel  of  Despair 

First  Officer. 
It  is  most  true ; 
Oainsay  it  here  will  none 

Mansfeld. 
Let  Neckar,  Ehine, 
And  Swabian  woodland  and  Alsatian  dale, 
Declare  me  unsubdued.     Nay,  e'en  disowned 
By  him,  the  feeble,  in  whose  right  I  armed  me— 
Foiled  by  the  hand  I  helped  acquire  a  crown, 
And  w^uld  have  helped  r^ain  it — ^then,  e'en  iheny 
For  Liberty,  though  on  another  field, 
Still  against  Power  confederate  with  her  £:>es, 
Their  kin  and  kind,  I  warred.     Bear  with  me,  Mends; 
It  sits  not  well  with  Valour  thus  to  speak 
With  bra^art  tongue,  and  herald  its  own  deeds. 
For  fear  the  World  misnote  them.    But  the  Time 
Forces  th'  unwilling  speaker.     So!  they  who  deemed 
l£y  star  was  set,  never  to  rise  again 
Upon  th'  hor^f  on  of  their  German  rule, 
Marked  on  the  Western  border  re-appear 
Its  hostQe  fires ;  there  bum  and  bkse  awhile. 
Then  on  the  Empire's  wide  interior  field 
Dart  mid  th'  embattled  armies.    And— rbut  what  ? 
Te  know  the  rest,  ye  gallant  hearts,  that  rode 
At  Dessau's  bridge  amid  the  murderous  fire, 
Whether,  mischancing  then,  a  second  day, 
Aye,  or  a  third,  saw  us  arrive  again 
Before  those  fiend-bemounted  batteries 

Second  Officer. 
Three  dreadM  days  they  were,  and  none  but  thou 
Had  e'er  essayed  a  eeeond, 

ManefM. 
Hear  me  further, 
And  note  it  when  ye  judge  of  men. — ^The  great 
Are  neither  solely  nor  supremelv  those 
To  whom  the  voices  of  the  world  give  greatness. 
These  start  in  all  the  Mr  companionship 
Of  Lady  Fortune  riding  at  their  side. 
Follow  th'  informing  glances  of  her  eye. 
And  th'  indications  of  her  delicate  finger; 
Others  there  be  who  fetdi  her  from  a&r. 
Constrain  the  dame  to  bear  them  company, 
Force  her  reluctant  hand  to  play  the  index. 
Her  £ain-averted  eye  the  speculator : — 
Say  she  escape  them  in  some  dusty  thicket. 
Or  tangled  brake,  or  devious  glade,  the  while 
Slip  from  their  grasp  by  favour  of  the  road— 
But  they  push  boldly  on,  and  win  their  way 
Through  devious  glade,  thicket,  and  tanglea  brake, 
Making  them!  day  forth  from  the  gloomieiBt  glens^ 
And  fi^m  t^e  foe  uppn  ^e  open  j^lm 
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At  the  sword's  point  reclami  the  fugitive. 

In  Fortune's  right  to  seize  th'  occasion, 

Is  much ;  but  more,  in  Fortune's  spite  to  make  it : 

'Q[?is  but  disaster  that  disoems  the  man 

If  worthy,  or  breath  his  aims :  in  this 

Differs  the  truly  great  frota.  him  so  called, 

As  surely  as  that  th'  oak's  of  nobler  stuff 

Than  th'  other  trees  o'  the  fwest.    Time  will  tell, 

If  yet  unshown,  whether  to  Mse  or  true 

Belong  the  Mansfeld  $  Germany  shall  know 

If  to  tiie  lesser  or  the  great  she  count  him. 


"SWARTHY     BIGOTUlES." 

By  Caidek. 

Away  witii  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  stain  and  spoil  the  human  soul! 
Down  with  the  Scaffold!  let  men's  eyes 

Behold  its  fragments  roll 
I'  the  dust,  whence  none  dare  raise  it  up  I 
Jesus,  who  died  for  you, 

Died  for  yon  law-doom'd  wretch  alao: 
Think  you  the  hangman's  touch  can  throw 
Wide  open  to  his  view 
The  gates  of  pardoning  Grace^  unloek'd  to  meet 
The  steps  of  all 
Who,  pleading,  fell, 
In  penitential  tears  at  the  Messiah's  feet? 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotry, 

That  heaps  stain'd  gold  in  Churchmen's  Iftps, 
And  fills  their  plates  with  luxury. 

Their  hearts  with  pride  —  which  wtapfi 
Each  charitable  impulse  up! 
Jesus  was  poor  as  yoU 
Who  toil  all  day,  and  foodless  oft 
Lie  on  the  earth,  with  moisture  soft, 
Till  wasting  sickness  brew 
The  fatal  deafli-drink !    Friestd  of  the  poor  A.6\M  be 
Able  to  lend — 
But  not  to  spend 
On  selfish  case  the  wealth  should  lighten  Poverty  1 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  hedge,  but  do  not  help  the  Throne!] 
Set  Justice  there,  and  Truth,  whose  eyes 

See  Macies,  which — ^known- 
Are  hated!    Church  and  Throne  hold  up 
By  wisdom,  peace,  and  love! 

Teach  men  Truth's  value,  and,  when  taught, 
Be  sure  they  will  not  tninmel  Thought 
By  aims  Earth's  wants  above; 
But  cheerfully  their  labours  do, 
l^owing  that  still 
For  earmly  ill 
A  heavenly  good  shall  come,  in  regions  bright  dftd  new! 


POLITICAL    REGISTEIt. 


Thebx  is  a  dismal  correspondence  between  the 
events  of  the  month  at  home  and  in  the  Crimea. 
Almost  incessant  alarms,  but  no  real  progress — 
ft  c^rtsin  loss,  without  pospeot  of  compen- 


sating gain— present  gloona,  and  a  fhieakoiB^ 
ftiture— are  the  charadteristiwa  of  boflL 

We  have  lost  lord  iaf^m.     A  real  «J 
heavy  loss^  *we  heUere,   ibpug^  we  *»* 
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soaroely  have  appreciated  it  had  it  ooonrred  a 
t&w  weeks  earuer.  We  know  mnr  not  only 
that  hifl  last  days  were  embittered  by  the 
moumfal  repulse  of  the  IStiii  of  JTone,  of  which 
the  respcmsibility  was  certainly  not  his;  but 
we  know  also,  from  the  Beport  of  the  Bebas- 
topol  Committee,  that  the  ei^edition  itself 
was  nndertaken  without  th«  oonounraioe  of 
his  judgment — its  disasters  i^^^heoded,  and 
the  power  of  preraition  denied  to  him* 
The  brave  old  man  who  cheerfully  fbrsodc 
his  well-^am^  retreat  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  Bulgaria,  tram^rted  that  army 
to  the  Crimea  not  without  the  distinct  re- 
cord that  he  did  so  in  deferenoe  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Goyemmmt^  not  in  relianee  upon 
information  in  his  own  possession^  or  upon 
the  adequacy  o£  the  allied  forces.  The  la^ 
publiidied  oorrespondenoe  of  St  Amaud  shows, 
too,  that  our  own  sagacious^  true-hearted 
Knglishman  was  3roked  wi&  a  Gallio  Africanus, 
-*-a  general  of  Zouaves;  a  8(^i^  ef  fortune, 
witiiout  consotence  or  compassion, — ^who  would 
make  war  as  he  had  made  a  revolutioa,  to  slake  in 
Uooda&freiwl  tiiirstforpeiBonaladyancentent  and 
notoriety.  ILocd  Baglaa  was  doubtless  deficient 
in  the  figour  and  independence  of  decision 
ifHuch  a  younger  man  would  have  disj^yed;  but 
the  &ults  of  his  age  were  the  fiGKults  of  those 
who  a^Kxinted  him  to  so  onerous  a  command, 
and  who  seem  to  h&v«  dera»d  it  his  chief  duty 
to '''keep  in"  wiiii  our  ally.  Tlnre  has  been  no 
diBBentient  vwoe  to  the  hcmoniBwhidi  have  been 
yre4xd  to  his  memory;  and wedoubt  not  that  tlie 
reooilection  of  his  military  virtues  will  survive 
«ven  the  oonsequances  of  that  wretched  pcdicy 
wiudi  nnmben  him  amoig  its  twenty  thounnd 
victims. 

"We  have  lost  another  month  of  summer.    The 
despatches  of  Generals  Simpson  and  Pdissier 
report  only  fhiitless  cannonades  and  harassing 
nocturnal  &ghts.    There  has  beidn  no  fresh  attack 
ii|KHi  the  Kalakhoff  or  ttedan ;  and  though  we 
hear  of  an  intention  to  assault  them,  under 
cover  of  batteries  calculated  to  silence  the  fire 
fcom  the  harbour,   we  hear  also  of  new  «id 
formidable  works  in  the  rear  of  those  hitherto 
impregnable   defences.      The  French   are  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  heavily  from  cholera ; 
and  though  the  health  of  our  own  army  is  good, 
ihe  time  of  trial  is  not  yet.    Every  wei£  we 
remain  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  must 
necessarily  diminiah — if  it  does  not  absolutely 
increaee,  by  reinforcements,  of  which  nothing 
jB    heard — our   abilitv  to  attack    the   enemy 
in  the  field,  and  so  effect  at  last  but  an  invest- 
ment.    Indeed  the  period  of  this  indispensable 
a<^evement  would  now  seem  to  be  indefinitely 
retarded  by  the  necessity  of  tran^rting  a  part 
of  the  forces  to  Asia;  where  the  successes  of 
Oeaneral  Mourevieff,  against  the  dispirited  and 
4dnaost  disoiganised  Turk&  threaten  a  march 
Aom.  Kars  to  Scutari.     Ilie  long  compolsoiy 
ilMctiv^y  of  Omar  Pasha  may  t&us,  indeed,  lie 


brought  to  an  end ;  but  can  we  with  any  justioe 
hope  that  the  valour  and  enthusiasm  so  cruelly 
discouraged  on  the  Danube  will  reappear,  after 
months  of  irksome,  dishonouring  indolence,  upon 
a  new  and  unfavourable  field  i  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  that  presented  by  the  repulse  fr<»n 
SOistria,  is  not  o^ien  twioe  vouchsafed  to  infiEttuate 
mortals. 

We  have  lost  another  of  our  old  statesmen. 
Hie  retirement  of  Lord  John  BusseU  from  tiie 
Cabinet  is  his  retinnnent,  probably,  from  conspi- 
cuous political  aoti(m  for  some  tune  to  come. 
His  loss  to  the  governing  pow^  oi  the  oountiy 
WQ  do  not  reckon  great.  We  de^n  him  more 
than  replaced,  in  the  Cohmial  Secretaryship,  by 
Bar  William  Motesworth.  As  informal  Minist^ 
of  Education,  his  return  to  office  can  be  desired 
by  mme  of  the  usual  parties  aiming  at  the  State 
provision  of  instruction,  since  he  had  himself  re- 
verted to  the  system  of  annual  grants  and  Privy 
Council  distributicii.  As  an  adviser  on  the 
qnesdon  of  peace  or  war,  he  oould  noT^r  m<»e 
be  trusted  by  the  advocates  of  either.  The 
humiliating  aeries  of  blunders  and  frauds  we 
have  traced  in  a  feregoing  paper,  can  only  be 
foigotten  when  the  <qBportunity  of  tiieir  repeti- 
tion is  clearly  and  for  ever  past.  Why,  then, 
^  we  set  down  his  disappearance  as  among  our 
recent  losses  ?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  re- 
gard the  kpse  of  adisdnguishad  manfirom  honour 
as  a  mis&^Bne  to  his  oountry, — and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  even  less  confidence  in  a 
Ministry  of  Palmeraton  pure  than  in  a  liCinistry 
of  fhimfirston  and  BusseU.  So  long  as  it  was 
tin  bosineas  of  these  two  venerable  Whigs  to 
dog  each  ether^e  hedb  tiirou^  all  changes  of 
pcdiey  and  Stances  ef  war'^--tite  bnsinees  of 
Palmenton  to  strengthen  himBelf  by  the  in- 
flmnce  of  an  apparent  agreement  with  Russell, 
^— and  of  finssell  to  depose  Pahnerston  from  the 
usurped  headship  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Com- 
mons,  Ihere  was  little  diance  of  anything  im- 
portant being  ccmcluded;  the  jealousy  of  the 
one  or  <he  erigeney  of  the  o^er  was  pretty 
sure  to  render  necessary  an  appeal  to  outsiders. 
The  $Mu8  quo  might  be  well  for  Europe  but 
not  for  the  Whigs.  We  are  now  deprived  of  even 
that  poor  guarantee.  The  game  is  in  the  hands 
exclusively  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  English 
adviser.  Could  there  be  any  worse  prospect  tor 
the  destination  of  the  stakes?  The  leoeBa, 
perhaps  a  dissolution,  is  at  hand.  A  profligate 
hazard  of  our  resources,  in  one  tremendous 
throw,  may  at  any  moment  be  made, — or  an 
equally  profligate  peace  be  huddled  up  to  cover 
the  bankruptcy  alike  of  ideas  and  means  into 
which  we  have  been  dragged. 

The  long-threatened  result  of  the  Sebastopol 
Inquiry  h&B  come — and  it,  too,  has  been  lost  A 
majorify  of  107  has  decided  against  even  enter- 
taining the  motion  of  censure  submitted  by  Mr. 
Eoebuck.  The  report  of  his  Committee,  though 
drawn  up  by  the  Ministerialist  Lord  Seymour, 
distinctly  traced  the  origin  of  our  djusasters  in 
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the  Crimea  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  expedition  Was  undertaken — the  inadequate 
infonnation  obtained,  and  the  inadequate  means 
provided.  There  could  be  no  more  strictly 
logical  corollary  firom  this  conclusion,  than  that 
the  blame  of  jGaUure  should  be  laid,  not  upon  ir- 
responsible commanders,  nor  upon  individual 
Ministers,  but  upon  the  collective  Administration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  defence  was  conducted 
by  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  on  the  curious 
principle — ^that  we  are  bound  in  war  to  seek  out 
the  enemy's  strongest  place,  and  to  assail  him 
there  ^th  the  means  we  happen  to  have  at  com- 
mand. Opposition  to  the  motion  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  improvement  effected 
by  the  present  Administration,  and  the  pre- 
sumed consequence  of  its  overthrow.  The 
debate  was  remarkable  for  the  careM  justice 
rendered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — 
and  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Bright  in  condemna- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  Lord  John  Kussell  was  saoriflced  to  the 
safety  of  the  Cabinet.  Less  conspicuous,  but 
not  less  significant,  was  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Layard,  and  the  other  advocates  of  a  bolder  war 
policy.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  advocacy  of 
turning  upon  the  northern  or  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  Poland  that  tide  of  war  which  only  there 
can  fructify  to  great  results — ^which  elsewhere, 
is  but  a  stream  of  wasted  though  priceless  blood. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  absence  of  discernible  pro- 
gress in  the  public  mind  towards  this  conviction, 
which  we  regard  as  our  worst  misfortune. 
Grievous  maybe  the  loss  of  veterans  in  command 
— grievous  the  extinction  of  a  long  waning  but 
once  bright  light  of  statesmanship— perilous  the 
loss  of  month  after  monlh  in  the  wasteful  inac- 
tion of  the  siege  and  the  blockade, — ^but  far  more 
grievous,  and  far  more  perilous,  the  absolute 
fiolence,  or  purposeless  ckmiour,  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  country  is  not  apathetic — ^it  is  mani- 
fesdy  angry,  mortified,  and  suspicious;  but  it 
does  not  perceive  the  gravity  of  its  position,  nor 


the  only  safe  direction  of  change.    It  does  sot 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  mistake  wliich 
I  was  made  in  selecting  the  Crimea  instead  of 
'  "Warsaw  as  the  object  of  attack— and  though  it 
would  gladly  obey  its  instinctive  preference  for 
the  former,  it  sees  none  to  guide  the  hand  it 
would  lay  upon  that  pillar  of  Eu^sian  pre- 
ponderance  in   Europe.     It  has  yet  to  lean 
the   "elementary  Iruth,"   so  convinciogly  set 
forth  in  General  MieroslawBki's  "  Memorial,"* 
that  the  maritime  power  of  Eossia  is  a  "phan- 
tasmagoria, which  has  accomplished  its  object 
by  misdirecting  our  attacks  from  her  onlyyidne- 
rable  part."     The  lesson  will  be  leaiBedsooiiet 
or  later — of  that  we  have  no  doubt;  but  inlhc 
meantime,  *'  popular  enthusiasm  will  have  been 
drowned  in  waves  of  blood,"  and  tiiere  wiU  be 
no  heart  left  in  us  to  unfiirl  the  flag  of  Pobmd 
when  we  have  planted  our  own  upon  the  minB 
of  Sebastopol  and  heaps  of  our  slain.    Already, 
some    most    earnest    in    the    cause    of  the 
nationalities — some,    once    most   sangnine  of 
accomplishing    by    this    war   their  libaitioa 
— are    crjring    out    in    their    grief  of  heart 
to    stop    the    war,    however  humiliating  the 
peace,  that  we  may  have  time  to  refit  for  the 
struggle  which  can  only  have  been  postponei 
These  men  see  in  a  vote  like  that  to  whidi 
the  House  of  Commons  so  nearly  came  on  tbe 
Turkish  Loan,  not  a  mere  factious  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Gbvemment,  even  at  the  risk  of 
paralysing  Turkey  and  irritating  France— n« 
a  too  rigorous  adherence  to  the  sound  pnndple 
which  excludes  subsidies  fixmi  our  programme 
of  resources — ^but  an  expression  of  the  resolve  to 
arrest  a  state  of  affiors  which  can  only  be 
described  as  a  ''drifting''  towards  unknowB 
objects,  and  along  the  edge  of  infinite  abyBsee. 


*  The  Natioii  of  Befiigees:  a  memom],  Ij/Aand 
and  poUtical,  addressed  to  the  French  and  Eo^ 
nations.  By  General  L.  MieroelawBld.  PaUbhed  b; 
the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affiun  Oommittee.  VnaffOT' 
pence. 
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Phrenology  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
By  Geoboe  Combe.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Madachlan.  and 
Stewart.  1855. 
If  Phrenolo^  be  a  science  based  on  feet,  and 
what  it  pro&sses  to  teach  be  truths,  then  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  of  the  truths  it 
evolves  must  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
artist  and  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Combe  is  a  veteran 
apostie  of  Phrenology,  and  in  applying  its  prin- 
ciples to  painting  and  sculpture,  has  only  pro- 
pounded his  evangel  to  a  new  class.  One  thing 
we  can  vouch  for  with  perfect  sincerity — and 
that  is,  that  the  judgment  he  has  here  recorded 
of  «rt  an4  vtists,  is  evidentty  founded  on  a 


feculty  of  observation  t^t  has  been  tiionra|^ 
disciplined,  and  is  weU  skilled  to  select  tiie  trae 
and  reject  tiie  false ;  and  its  conclusions  aie 
therefore  of  the  highest  value.  No  artist  who « 
wortliy  of  the  name  will  think  lightly  of  the  jnst 
and  degant  criticisms  which  this  volume  con- 
tains, and  to  most  men  they  will  be  doubly  t^- 
come,  because  they  are  wanting  in  the  cant  of 
connoisseurship  and  the  technicalities  of  tiie 
studio.  To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  to  which  they  refer  thej 
will  recommend  themselYes  by  their  force  tnd 
novelty  and  nice  discrimination — and  if  ^1 
should,  as  a  consequence,  recommend  the  mw" 
maligned  doctrines  ^f  Ch^l  and  Spmoheimfo* 
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more  generally  favourable  consideration  than  they 
hare  hitherto  received,  their  author  will  have 
accomplished  his  object,  and  Art,  from  all  that 
appears,  will  be  the  gainer. 

A  few  extracts  and  remarks,  for  which  only 
we  have  space,  will  give  the  reader  the  drift  of 
Mr.  Combe's  argument. 

ETery  spectator  sees  a  pictnre  in  his  own  way,  and 
he  perceires  its  different  elements  with  a    degree  of 
viYJfccily  and  interest  corresponding  to  the  development 
and  coltivation  of  his  own  mental  qnaliiies.    The  indi- 
ridnal  who  has  a  low  quality  of  brain,  and  a  small 
development    of  the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  and 
Ideality,   will  be   little   affscted    by   beantiful  forms 
and  colouring,  or  even  by  fine  expression ;  bat  if  he 
have  much  Individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  be 
greatly  gratified  by  minute  and  successful  representa- 
tions of  objects  with  which  he  is  familiar.    If  another 
have  large  organs  of   Ideality,  Casuality  and  Com- 
parison, with  a  high  temperament,  but  be  deficient  in 
individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  despise  imitation  as 
an  object  of  art,  and  demand  grand  general  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  corresponding  forms  and  colours.    A  spec- 
tator in  whom  any  organ  or  group  of  organs  is  large, 
will  recognise  and  feel  interested  in  the  natural  language 
of  the  corresponding  faculties,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
face  and  attitudes  of  the  figures.    Hence,  men  in  whom 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  intellectual  organs,  and  those 
of  Ideality,  are  large,  and  the  coronal  region  deficient, 
sympathise  with  and  deKght  in,  what  they  call  the  fine, 
vigorous,  manly  characters  of  pirates,  banditti,  boors,  and 
outlaws;  they  are  interested  also  by  pictures  repre- 
senting tortures,  slayings,  and  other  horrors  of  human 
action  and  suffering;  while  the  truest,  most  lively,  and 
(to  differently  constituted  men)  most  captivating  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  sentiments  appears  to  them  com- 
paratively fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.     If  this  com- 
binatioa  of  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents   be   reversed    in    the    spectator,    the    latter 
qualities    will    challenge    all    his   sympathies,    while 
he    wrin  turn   away  with  aversion  from  the  former 
representations.      He  will  possess  a  tact  or  instinct, 
bv  which  he  will  reoo^ise  and  appreciate  certain  moral 
characteristics  in  living  man,  and  in  pictures  and  sta- 
tiiary,  to  which  an  individual  deficient  in  the  coronal 
region  will  be  nearly  blind.    The  latter  may  see  them, 
becanae  he  possesses  the  moral  organs  to  some  extent; 
bat   bis  mental  sympathies  will  be  as  limited  as  his 
cerebral  development,  and  his  interest  will  be  low  in 
proportion  to  it 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  individual 
argans.  Each  acts  spontaneously  when  representations 
of  its  own  objects  are  presented  to  it,  and  then  it  gives 
riee  to  its  own  emotions  and  impressions.  When  the 
impressions  are  agreeable,  we  call  the  objects  beantiAil; 
when  disa^^reeable,  we  condemn  them  as  plain  or  ugly; 
md  when  mdifierent,  we  call  them  insipid.  Hence  most 
yerwona  have  some  instinctive  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  but 
t  is  obTious  how  each  should  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ng  them  in  some  d^ee  peculiar  to  himmlf,  correspond- 
n^  to  his  own  special  combination  of  organs,  and  his 
pportnnites  of  mental  cultivation. 

Tlie  above  passage,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
hat  the  bias  of  tiie  mind  is  referred  to  the  con- 
3niiation  of  the  brain,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
aaiB  of  the  reasoning  Ihronghont  these  re- 
larlkable  essays.  Painters  and  sculptors  hare 
ecessaiily  the  same  variety  of  organs  and  tem- 
eraments  as  the  public  whom  it  is  their  pro- 
ince  to  instract  and  delight;  and  the  same 
bysioal  causes  that  lead  to  the  admiration  of 
'orfcs  of  art  of  a  widely  different  character  by 
iiTerent  observers-^wbicli  delight  one  man  with 


the  tender  and  sentimental,  and  another  with  the 
vigorous  and  heroic^perate  in  determining  the 
productions  of  the  artists  themselves,  as  each 
will  naturally  succeed  best  in  embodying  those 
representations  which  he  most  admires.  Artists, 
however,  are  liable  to  overlook  this,  and  the 
whole  history  of  art  teems  with  instances  of 
misapplied  powers,  which,  like  Hogarth's  his- 
torical pictures,  Wilkie's  portraits,  and  certain 
more  modem  peorformances  that  might  be  named, 
are  little  more  than  monuments  of  a  mistaken 
ambition.  According  to  Mr.  Combe,  had  such 
painters  possessed  that  self-knowledge  which  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  Phrenology  would 
have  given  them,  they  would  have  been  spared 
all  such  failures,  because  they  would  have  better 
known  their  own  powers.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  succeed  in  many  branches  of  art,  and  no 
man  has  ever  yet  excelled  in  them  all ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  evidence  herein  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  is  a  physical,  or 
phrenological  reason  for  the  fact,  independent 
of  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  the  study.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Chapter  IX.,  **  On  the 
Cerebral  Development  and  Genius  of  Baphael," 
for  the  grounds  of  our  belief. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  necessity  of 
applying  Phrenology  to  art  that  "beauly  of 
form  alone,  without  the  assbtance  of  any  other 
quality,  makes  of  itself  a  great  work;"  and  we 
are  referred  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  antique  statues,  the  celebrated  Torso,  for 
instance,  at  which  no  artbt  ever  looked  "  with- 
out feeling  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  as  from  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetry;"  and  it  Lb  asked, 
''What  is  there  in  this  fragment  but  the  per- 
fection of  this  science  of  abstract  form  ?" 

I  reply  (says  the  author)  with  great  hnmilitjr,  that 
there  is  in  it  an  extraordinary  expression  of  mental  life 
and  energy.  Every  part  of  it  is  alive;  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  gives  it  such  effects.  Fearing  that  my 
imagination  deceived  me  when  I  first  came  to  this  per- 
ception, I  accompanied  artists  and  connoisseurs,  jointly 
and  separately,  to  the  Vatican,  and  afier  pointing  oat 
the  quality  in  question  in  this  fragment,  led  them  to 
scrutinise  the  expression  of  the  surface  of  another  muti- 
lated statue,  also  of  beautiful  form,  but  without  nervous 
life;  and  they  recognised  the  difierence. 

To  be  sure  they  did.  The  "  nervous  life"  here 
spoken  of  is  sometimes  recognisable  in  a  piece  of 
marble  scarcely  bigger  than  one's  fist,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  canvas  a  few  inches  square — and  if  tins 
be  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  laws 
according  to  wMoh  "  each  cerebral  organ,  when 
predominantly  active,  affects  the  voluntary 
muscles,  so  as  to  express  itself  in  attitudes  and 
gestures,"  as  well  as  in  looks — and  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  fragments  recognised  the  opera* 
tion  of  these  laws,  whether  they  knew  the  laws 
themselves  or  not — ^to  what  is  it  owing  ? 

Mr.  Combe  tdls  us  that  when  at  Borne  he  was 
struck  with  the  truth  of  the  individual  character  ex- 
hibited in  the  heads  and  physiognomies  of  a  Urge  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  eminent  men  drawn  by  a  German 
artist  resident  there.  They  spoke  the  language  of  na- 
ture so  stroD^lv  tliat  they  vouched  for  their  own  fidelity, 
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He  told  me  that  hif  father,  who  was  a  painter,  attended 
Gairs  lectures  in  Gi^many,  and  gave  thie  coansel  to  him 
when  entering  on  the  same  profession :— "  Study  Phreno- 
logy for  the  sake  of  enabling  you  to  draw  the  head 
accnratdy:  every  line  of  it  has  a  meaning.**  My 
infbrmaht,  the  son,  fbllowed  this  advice  so  far  as  to  study 
and  represent  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  head 
with  the  same  care  as  he  does  the  features  of  the  face; 
and  hence  the  truthfulness  which  1  have  jast  mentioned. 
If  these  minute  forms  ami  proportions  in  the  head  con- 
vey a  strotiff  expression  of  truth  in  portraits,  they  cannot 
be  nnimpoviant  in  ideal  scolpturo  and  painting ;  for  the 
character  of  Psyche  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Venus 
as  the  mental  qualities  and  material  forms  of  a  beautiful, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  woman  differ  from  those  of  a 
lovely  personification  of  the  sexual  attributes.  Their 
^gnificancy  is  felt  even  by  persons  who  are  strangers  to 
Pbrendogy;  while  to  the  Phrenologist  they  are  the 
■peaking  tongnes  of  nature. 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  liodts.  Let  ub  re- 
ootoinend  this  work  to  our  readers.  The  artist, 
especially,  will  find  it  ftdl  of  suggestive  matter, 
and  whether  he  accept  or  reject  the  writer's  doc- 
trines, will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation  and  ^6  justice  of  much  of  his 
ttnpro^Msional  criticism. 


Frederib  the  Great,  By  Thomas  BABtiroToif 
Macatjlat.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  (Tra- 
veller's library).  1855. 
Tttis  biographical  sketeh,  though  but  an  outHne 
of  the  career  of  the  great  fand  exceedingly  little) 
Frederic,  is  a  brilliant  ana  vigorous  composition, 
characterised  by  the  charms  of  Macaulays 
finished  style.  The  father  of  the  great  man  is 
dttiwn  by  a  few  startling  touches,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  absebcc  <rf  all  details,  give  us 
the  veritable  lineaments  of  the  old  scoundrel 
with  almost  terrific  fbree.  Frederic  himself 
is  exhibited  in  his  twofold  nature,  as  the 
treacherous  diplom^ttist,  the  indomitable  fighting 
devil — and  the  fiddler,  the  flute-player,  the  poet- 
fwter,  and  metaphysician.  His  intimacy  with 
Voltaire,  and  how  the  two,  the  great  Idng  and 
great  author,  filattered  aud  fooled,  and  beslimed 
and  satirised,  and  fawned  upon  and  hated  each 
other — altogeth^  make  up  one  of  the  oddest, 
most  himiiliating,  yet  most  instructive  records 
K>f  human  Mendd^p  and  human  meanness  which 
histoty  has  to  show.  It  is  diHoult  to  rejoioe  in 
tiie  king^  sucoesses,  and  yet  it  is  equally  so  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  reverses,  fie  seemed  td 
value  victory  only  as  a  means  of  gratifying  hii 
erud  malice,  and  against  the  worst  miafortanes 
Ihat  might  happen,  he  preserved  the  remedy  of 
poison  ever  on  his  peiBon ;  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  adversity  to  erudi  liim,  and  fix)m  every 
calamity  he  rose  to  renewed  struggles  and  final 
victory.  Every  momoit  of  leisure  he  could 
snatch  firom  Ihe  fatigues  of  the  camp  he  spent  in 
perpetrating  bad  verees,  vile  odes,  and  wretched 
^istles.    Says  Hacaulay — 

We  hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  nature  so  strikine,  and  so  grotesque, 
as  the  character  of  this  haughty,  vig^ant,  resolute,  saga- 
/dous  blue^toddng,  half  Iffithridates  and  half  TrisBotin, 


hearing  up  against  a  world  ia  arms,  with  sa  ooBee  d 
poison  in  one  podiet  and  a  quire  of  had  tow  ia  tkfl 
other. 

This  sketch  of  Frederic's  hlb  fimihes  otie 
oonclufiion  of  ihe  sevm  years'  war,  wift  the 
king's  return  to  his  oapital. 


A  Manual  of  Ancient  EMory^  from  the  SmM 
IHmes  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  iW 
pire,  A,l>.  476.    By  Br.  Leonhabd  Scmnn, 
F.E.S.E.,  Eector  of  the  H^  8eho(d  of  Edin- 
burgh.   With  Copious  chronological  TrfileB. 
Edinburgh :  E.  and  A.  Black. 
The  Monarchy^ France :  ite  Rite,  Prd§m$, &d 
Fall    By  William  Tookh>  F.E.8.  Loadon: 
Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
MacauLat  predicted  that  when  history  is  UTidHi 
as  it  ought,  the  novelist  wiU  be  neglected  k 
the  historian,*  and  has  himself  done  sonu^hiig 
to  fulfil  the  predictLOA — not)  it  may  be  nid, 
without  intruding  on  the  province  of  &e  writen 
he  would  supersede.    But  we  remember  to  te 
observed  upon  the  shelves  of  a  circulatiig  li- 
brary a  larger  number  of  copies  of  Alifioa'sl** 
volumes  than  of  the  most  popular  new  wf^- 
yet  Alison  is  surely  more  of  the  sennoaisfftiin 
the  novelist.     There  are,  at  any  rate,  some  ue 
cessary  forms   of  historic  writing  to  wkkh  it 
seems  impossible  to  give  the  pdiBh  of  popsk 
attractiveness  without  first  planing  away  in«^ 
precious  iho^h  roug^  material.    Maauab  vL 
monographs  are  well  each  in  their  own  way;  te 
how  to  give  the  manual  of  events  extendiigoTa 
twenty- five  centuries,  the  dote  continww  is- 
terest  icrf  tiie  monograph,  k  a  probto  ye*  ^^ 
solved. 

Dr.  Schmitz  has  been  made  awai^  tf  t» 
sympathetic  contact  witi  youth,  that  m  tt* 
lustory  must  be  beautiftd  as  well  as  true,  * 
rapid  as  well  as  precise.  He  has  songht  sM- 
/ully  to  reconcile  these  requirements,  and  ^ 


well  as  the  historic  eVdnti  of  the  periods  ifi^ 
cated  on  his  title-page.  Judiciously  omift 
the  Hebi^ew  history,  as  fii.miliar  to  us  all,  w^* 
incapable  of  happy  abridgeaioit,  he  has  ^ 
more  room  to  spare  Ibr  the  Aidallc  nati(«6>  ^ 
generally  neglected  by  writers  for  the  young,  ^ 
an  overweaning  estimate  of  the  Greek  and  Efffl^^ 
polities — as  though  India  had  not  prowttd  t 
this  day  institutions  m  being  bef^*  fte  ^ 
of  the  classical  commonwealths.  The  aw*^ 
each  of  the  gteat  natJons  he  introduces  f« 
an  animated  geographieal  descriptkai;  «nd  » 
origin  of  the  seveitil  races  he  exhiWtB  ia  * 
light  of  latest  research,  without  pei^es^p' 
reader  with  the  cross  lights  of  rival  fte«i* 
But  the  great  merit  d  his  ittethod  c(«iW»b 
the  t5are  with  which  he  btekds  Ihe  miftorafcd* 
legendary  with  tite  g^eatet  aasd  itt»  *i«*»te 
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Hifl  pichirefl  are  necessarily  small,  but  they  are 
not  ieleton.  The  conclusions  of  Nieb^dir  have 
their  place,  but  so  also  have  the  legends  of  liry. 
Itis  qaito  apleasure  to  £nd,  in  a  history  written 
for  our  BonS)  the  same  grave  fables  that  enjoyed 
the  feith  of  our  own  boyhood ;  even  though  the 
ssftie  historian  is  obliged  to  add  to  each — **  This 
is  doubtless  but  a  legend."  To  as  many  as  feel 
with  uB  in  this  matter,  we  heartily  commend 
Dr.  Schmite's  compendious  volume. 

"We  fear  we  can  recommend  to  no  one  Mr. 
Tooke's  much  bigger  and  more  ostentatious  book, 
—except  as  an  example  of  how  history  should 
not  be  written.  "Witt  the  best  disposilion  to  be 
pleased  with  a  writer  who  offers  us,  "  within  the 
reasonable  Hmits  of  a  single  volume,  a  sximmary 
of  French  history,  from  its  earliest  autiientic  re- 
cords to  liie  close  of  the  last  century,"  what  ar^ 
we  to  expect  from  a  person  capable  of  intro- 
dudng  such  a  work  witii  this  unfiitelli^ble  b«i- 
lenoe: — 

The  object  had  bcon  to  convey.  In  this  condensed 
Ibm,  to  the  Bnglish  reader,  as  mnch  aapiaxniance  wilfi 
At  amtmued  t^  of  public  and  political  evefits  Sn 
Franee,  under  its  Monarchy,  as  it  may  import  him  to 
acquire,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  more  important  de- 
mands on  his  attention  of  professional  reading  and 
research;  and  of  the  large  reqnirements  of  English 
htotonr  and  biography,  in  all  their  ramifications,  not 
omitdsg  the  collateral  claims  of  the  continaally  in- 
creasing extent  and  Interest  of  our  miscellaneouB  lite- 
ratme. 

There  are  sufficient  indications,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  or  three  paragraphed  that  Mr. 
Tooke,  though  a  very  imperfect  writer  of  the 
Engli^  language,  has  made  an  industrious  and 
careM  research  into  i^e  archives  of  France,  to 
oncourage  our  progress ;  and  although,  before  we 
have  turned  the  page,  we  encounter  "  a  heavy 
stv^  of  public  and  social  disturbance  and  agita- 
tion, the  satisftiotory  sohitum  and  subttdenee  of 
which  may  not  be  witnessed,*'  &c.,-^wBrQsolve  to 
Tenture  on  the  opening  chapters,  hoping  to  find  in 
their  boasted  conciseness  some  compensation  ict 
the  verbosity  of  the  introduction.    But  alas  I  we 
are  landed  among  the  Pelasgi,  inst^id  of  tiie 
Franks,  and  are  dragged  through  the  mytho-^ 
logical  ages  of  Greece  and  Bome  ere  we  come  in 
ng^t  of  Glovis  and  RoUo.     On  the  96th  page 
beg^  the  anmds  of  the  Monarchy, — and  they 
are  set  forth  in  this  fashion-'— imitated,  We  8up« 
pose,  &am  tiie  almanack  and  the  diowman  :*— 
4S1. 
AttilB,  although  clefeated  by  Ac(«U8  on  the  Danube 
In   tbe  prooediug  year,  rallies  his  innumerable  hordes^ 
K»d  invades  and  rarages  the  greater  part  of  Gaul ;  he  ist 
ho^rever,  again  encountered  by  his  able  opponent  Actensj 
uded  by  Mesoreur  and  Theodoric   They  compel  Attila 
to    raise  the  siege  oi  Orleans,  and  afterwards  obtain  a 
^gpaal  and  dednre  victory  over  him  in  the  plidns  of 
::£cuDpagne,  near  Chalons-sur-Maine^Jwhen  Attila  is  said 
.o  liAveBostaixled  a  k»s  of  upwards  of  200,000  men. 

.After  a  hundiiBd  pages  of  this  sort  of  stuff, 
'^aried  with  geneal(^es  and  chrcmologioal 
alylBB,  and  ^'  supplemental  notes,"— the  latter 
ox^taiiiing  some  choice  specimens  of  tiie  ttite-"* 


our  author  descends  to  the  ca-dinary  habits  of 
historic  compilers,  and  gives  us  a  narrative  that 
is  useM  enough,  but  displeases  by  its  redundance 
of  platitude — sometimes  disgusts  by  its  ludicrous 
simplicity.  Will  our  readers  credit  that  Joan 
of  Arc  is  characterised  as  ''  an  admiruMe  young 
woman" — "Mr.  William  Shakspearfe'*  gravely 
referred  to  for  details  of  the  war  with  France — 
and  that  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion"  it  is  said,  "  We  are  not  sure  that  the  un- 
couth style  in  which  it  is  written  does  not  add 
to  its  effect  without  detracting  firota  its  accu- 
racy"? There  is  only  one  other  step  to  the 
acme  of  unconscious  self- exposure.  The  author 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  translation." 
Does  he  think  it  will  be  invaded  by  tiie  country- 
men of  Mignet  and  Michelet  ? 

The  Briar  of  Threme  and  the  LUy  of  Barhohn  : 
A  Metrical  Monumce.  By  Henby  Inolis. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  publication  of  a  metrical  romanoe  in  octavo, 
is  an  adventure  alike  on  the  courage  of  rdaden 
and  the  patience  of  critics.  In  how  many  in- 
stances the  prudence  of  publish^iB  or  print^s 
has  interposed  to  prevent  such  adventures,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  \  but  it  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber a  flin^  instance  of  sucoess.  The  great 
modeotn  master  of  the  art  himself  turned  his 
muse  tcQsoL  the  bridle  path  of  irregular  vane, 
into  the  broad,  levd  road  of  prose*  Nevertihe- 
lessy  it  must  be  rather  beeanse  few  have  the 
peculiar  tal^t  to  exod  therein,  than  because  of 
any  natural  unpopularity  in  the  metrical  ro- 
mance, that  it  is  So  rarely  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. .  ^  ,    . 

Mr.  Inglis  may  fSail  ai  pc^ulanty,  but  he  will 
certainly  not  go  un{»raiBedk  He  has  found  his 
materials  in  a  Sco^h  legend,  and  taken  as  a 
model  the  great  Scottish  minstrel.  The  story 
of  his  poem — prettily  indicated  by  its  title — ^is 
founded  on  the  crimes  of  J'ames  n.,  ihe  ''Black" 
Douglass ;  who,  afber  murdaing  Earl  William, 
in  1455,  and  marrying  his  licentious  widow, 
besieges  the  next  Eari  in  tiie  Castle  oi  Threave. 
Of  subordinate  rank,  but  superior  interest,  is 
the  young  Kdight  Boland,  whose  betrothed 
is  Mariota^  the  illy  of  Barholm ;  and  of  course 
an  object  of  peniecution  to  the  Briar.  At  the 
opening  of  the  story, — 

She  was  a  bud  of  womanhood^ 

Just  bursting  into  flower, — 
Scarcely  fifteen  summers  oouM 

Have  inarked  her  natal  hour; 

•  •  •  • 
The  child  had  not  departed  yet. 

From  out  her  datk  faiqtdring  eye; 
And  ohOdhood  Imgered  in  the  net 
niat  bound  her  hdr  of  ralken  jet 

In  mesh  of  BGlan  dye, — 
And  m  the  blessed  guileless  air 
Of  trust,  ttiat  only  ehildren  wear. 
And  guardian  angels  swSftlv  scare 

Away  from  the  midden  ny. 

•  •  •  • 
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There  is  EnchMitment  in  tbo  grace 

Of  this  inheritm  of  £ve, 
A  volume  in  her  radiant  foce 

To  study  and  believe : 
Tbonght  follows  thought  in  rapid  chase, 

And  in  the  mirror  of  her  eyes 
Each  fancy  finds  a  dwelling  place 

A  moment  ere  it  flies : 
There  you  may  read  them  one  by  one. 
And  of  the  pimlanx  there  are  none 
She  might  not  to  the  altar  bring 
An  unpolluted  ofiering : 
Enchantment  in  the  plaited  fold 

Of  the  long  mantle-frock  of  blue, 
That  drapes  but  cannot  hide  the  mould 

Of  form  and  limb  from  view. 
Enchantment  in  the  slender  widst 
By  rope  of  dndal  silk  enclasp'd; 
And  when  the  silken  boddice  laced. 

Confines  the  pestelet  of  snow. 
The  gentle  bosom  may  be  trac'd 

In  glowing  tint  below. 

The  critical  reader  will  have  observed  that  this 
is  a  very  irregular,  metre ;  and  that  yet  the  poet 
suffers  from  ^e  exigencies  of  the  versifier.  But 
it  is  only  the  hypercritio  who  will  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge airiness  of  foncy  and  purity  of  taste 
in  the  conception  thus  loosely  expressed.  To 
theee  qualities  are  added,  in  ^e  description  of 
scenery,  a  closeness  of  observation,  a  naturalness 
of  feeling,  a  nervous  mastery  of  words,  and  a 
nice  choice  of  images.  In  sentiment,  whether 
the  poet's  own,  or  his  personage's,  he  is  not  pro- 
found, but  genuine  and  spontaneous,  as  becomes 
tibe  romancer.  We  cannot  better  exemplify  his 
power  in  these  latter  branches  of  his  art  thiua  by 
portions  of  the  first  and  second  cantos : — 

Sanrise  on  St  Maiy's  Isle, 

Flood-tide  in  the  Dee, 
Light  on  the  gray  monastie  pile, 

Calm  on  the  summer  sea; 
The  crjTBtal  waters  motionless. 
Or  stirring  gently  to  caress 
flowers  of  the  chestDut-tree. 
In  the  pure  atmosphere  of  mom, 

The  Ross  shines  like  an  emerald  crowD, 

Bound  with  a  silver-eollar  down, 
The  dark  isle  to  adorn. 

«  •  *  • 

St  Maiy's  matin-bells  are  ringing 
Earlier  than  the  linnet's  singing; 
God's  sun  is  in  the  summer  air; 

Another  day  of  grace  is  given. 
And  these  are  bells  for  matin-prayer 

Of  gratitude  to  Heaven : 
And  hark!  sweet  chimes  responsive  creep 

Across  the  bosom  of  the  Dee, 
From  where  Kirk-Christ's  pale  nunneiy 

Hangs  on  the  moss-grown  steep: 
Besponsive  sound,  prolong'd  and  deep. 

Bells  from  Old  St  Cuthbert's  tower; 

Sounds  of  sweet  and  solemn  power, 

Peace  and  prayer  at  morning  hour, 
Ah  me!  what  melody! 
We  wondeiv-is  their  ought  to  mar 

This  holy  rest,  this  peace  profound; 
Doth  some  unseen  protecting  star 

Dispense  its  radiant  influence  round, 
Within  the  circle  of  whose  rays 

God  hath  forbidden  s^Ue  and  warf 
Hath  some  Elijah  of  these  days 

A  eecond  £^en  found? 


Some  of  our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  there  is  no  ''  distnet  of  Scotland  less  gene- 
rally known  or  better  worth  knowing,"  than  the 
regions  around  St.  Mary's  Isle ;  and  such  will 
need  no  further  commendation  to  Mr.  Inglis's 
pages.  To  all,  we  can  promise  snffici^icy  of  a- 
citement  to  carry  them  pleasantly  through  his 
hundred  and  twenty  cantos;  and  an  as^ 
elucidation  of  local  allusions — ^which  of  conne 
suffuse  the  story — ^in  the  notes  appendei 


The  National  Review.      No.  I.     July  IB55. 

London:  Theobald. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  to  review  the  BeviewcR 
is  a  too  much  neglected  duty.  The  day  has 
gone  by,  we  hope,  with  the  monopoly  of  autho- 
rity by  great  names,  when  a  good  book  could  he 
killed  by  an  unjust  notice  in  a  leading  periodiciL 
But  there  has  succeeded  another,  and  perhaps 
greater  evil — the  suffocation  of  just  impuks 
under  ponderous  articles.  The  great  review! 
seldom  now  trouble  themselves  with  anto» 
till  the  authors  have  made  a  pubhc  for  them- 
selves ;  but  they  take  up,  instead,  public  ques- 
tions,— and  frequently  pare  them  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  clique  or  crotchet,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  correcting  the  hasty  judgments  of  ^ 
daily  and  weekly  press.  TMs  tendenqr,  tiie 
monthlies  might  help  to  correct  more  effecWy 
than  they  now  do,  by  "  looking  after''  their 
larger  contemporaries  with  a  respectful  vi^lance. 

The  prospectus  of  the  National  Beview  dupori 
UB  to  welcome  in  it  a  really  independent  argn 
of  national  sentiment — ^independent  we  mt^ 
of  any  of  the  existing  parties  in  Church  or  State, 
well  enough  represented  in  the  trimeEtoal 
press;  and  there^re  better  able  than  othento 
take  up  questions  of  the  day  as  they  are  tabi 
up  by  men  of  the  day, — and  bent,  also,  up* 
guiding  this  public  sentiment  to  practical  pesolti 
There  would,  of  course,  settle  upon  such  a  pulfr 
cation,  in  course  of  time,  an  atmoq^ere  ooo* 
pounded  of  known  elements  and  in  known  pn^ 
portions — an  atmosphere,  that  is,  no  long* 
national,  but  locaL  In  the  interim,  howere, 
much  valuable  service  might  be  rendered-«08 
beneficent  thoughts  developed — some  great  wp 
tations  built  up  or  pulled  down. 

Notwithstanding  that  ihe  first  arlide  of  tiie 
first  number  contwos  this  sentence — "We  cm^ 
gratulate  our  countrymen  on  having  abandoBW 
or  postponed  ike  demand  for  organic  changes,  * 
ftivourof  one  for  Administrative  Refi»m"--whi» 
we  do  not  believe,  and  should  deplore  if  ve  did- 
we  do  welcome  ournew  contemporary,  expectftoo 
him  great  things,  and  wish  him  long  life-  ^ 
addition  to  the  iniatructive  details  and  importiK 
suggestions  of  the  article  from  whose  Wis? 
idea  we  thus  decidedly  diaaeni^ — ^we ^^J**[ 
article  on  "  International  Duties  in  the  Pwfi®^ 
Crisis,"  an  able  advocacy  of  the  doctrine*  ** 
are  01;^BelTes  pearly  alone,  in  the  pcHitfdy  pi^ 
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in  adyocatiiig.  The  articles  onCowper,  Kingsley, 
and  Qoethe  und  Werther,  are  of  unequal  but 
all  of  high  merit.  The  religious  papers 
breathe  a  temperate  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion and  conmient.  The  literary  qualities  of 
the  BemeWy  in  all  its  departments,  are  beyond 
impeachment.  There  is  an  agreeable  variety  of 
style  as  well  as  of  topics;  but  it  is  'always  a 
style  grave,  animated,  pure,  and  earnest—the 
fit  yehicle  of  thoughts  relevant  to  this  grave 
time,  and  addressed  to  a  fandamentally  earnest 
peojde.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Cowper,*' 
in  the  opening  of  that  admirable  biographic 
criticism,  seem  to  speak  for  all  his  coadjutors 
in  this  quaint  homily  from  the  text,  "  For  the 
English,  after  all,  there  is  no  literature  like  the 
English:"— 

We  are  the  EngHsh  of  the  present  day.    We  have 
oowB  and  calves,  com  and  cotton ;  we  hate  the  Rastdans ; 
we  know  where  the  Crimea  is ;  we  believe  in  Manchester 
the  great.    A  large  expanse  is  aronnd  ns ;  a  fertile  land 
of  com  and  orchards,  and  pleasant  hedgerows,  and  rising 
trees,  and  noble  prospects,  and  large  black  woods,  and 
cAA  chnrch  towers.    The  din  of  great  cities  comes  mel- 
lowed from  afor.    The  gpreen  field^  the  half-hidden  ham- 
lets, the  gentle  leaves,  soothe  ns  with  **  a  sweet  inland 
xnarmur.''    We  have  before  ns  a  vast  seat  of  interest^ 
and  toil,  and  beanty,  and  power,  and  this  onr  own.    Here 
is  our  home.    The  nse  of  foreign  literature  is  like  the  nse 
of  ibreign  traveL    It  imprints  in  early  and  susceptible 
yean  a  deep  impression  of  great,  and  strange,  and  noble 
objects ;  but  we  cannot  live  with  these.    They  do  not 
resemble  our  fiuniliar  life ;  they  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  onr  intimate  affection;    Uiey  are  picturesque  and 
striking,  like  strangers  and  wayflarers,  but  they  are  not 
of  oar  home  or  homehr ;  they  cannot  speak  to  our  "  bus!- 
nea  and  bosoms ; "  they  cannot  touch  the  hearth  of  the 
9CaL    It  would  be  bett^  to  have  no  outlandish  literature 
in  the  mind  than  to  have  it  the  principal  thinff.    We 
sliould  ,  be   like    accomplished   vagabonds    without    a 
oountiy,  like  men  with  a  hundred  acquiuntances  and  no 
Gnenda,    We  need  an  intellectual  possession  anidogous  to 
onur  own  Hfe;  which  reflects,  embodies,  improves  it;  on 
ipwhich  we  can  repose;  which  will  recur  to  us  in  the  placid 
moments — ^whi<m  will  be  a  latent  principle  even  in  the 
acnte  crises  of  our  life.    Let  us  be  thai^ul  if  our  re- 
searches in  foreign  literature  enable  us — as  rightly  used 
tbey  will  enable  us — ^better  to  comprehend  our  own.  Let 
XM3  venerate  what  is  old,  and  worship  what  is  far.    Let 
hb  read  oar  own  books.    Let  us  understand  ourselves. 


JV^anderings  hy  the  Lochs  and  Streams  of  Assynt; 

and  the  North  Highlands  of  Scotland.    By  J. 

Sicks,  Esq.      London:    James  Blackwood. 

1855. 
S£r,  Hjoss  is  an  angler  who,  with  rod,  and  line, 
tnd  creel,  wanders  northward,  even  to  the  utter- 
noet  Highlands,  and  in  sun  and  storm,  in  fair 
veather  or  foul,  does  business  in  the  waters. 
3!e  is  the  man,  of  all  men,  to  catch  a  trout 
Ldder  difficulties,  and  he  shows  you  how  it  is  to 
<3  done  that  you  may  make  the  experiment 
otrrself.     Thus  it  was  at  Loch  Nell : — 

The  high  rushes  which  run  out  for  many  yards  from 
t<3  shore,  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  throwing  a 
^.  1  could  not,  however,  resist  making  the  attempt. 
«3  throw  a  short  line  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as 
fO  flies  would  inevitably  fall  high  and  diy  upon  the 


reeds;  to  get  beyond  which,  and  to  reach  the  few  inches 
of  unencumbered  water,  required  a  Ions  cast,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  rise  a  fish;  but  toen  came  the 
question— how  to  land  him?  The  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess, under  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  was  never 
to  allow  the  fly  to  sink,  nor  the  line  to  touch  the  water 
or  low  weeds;  to  keep  the  rod  so  elevated,  and  to  make 
such  fVequent  casts,  that  the  fly  might  barely  touch  the 
surface  ere  it  was  withdrawn.    This  course  I  adopted, 

and  on  the  first  cast  I  hooked  a  trout but  now 

came  the  difficulty.  Although  my  fish  was  well  hooked, 
how  was  I  to  extricate  him  from  the  weeds  into  which, 
according  to  custom,  he  rushed,  leaving  an  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  rushes  between  himself  and  his  captor 
.  .  .  .  My  only  plan  was  to  run  out  several  yards  of  line 
from  the  reel,  and  then  to  take  the  line  in  my  hand  and 
pull  at  it  steadily.  ....  I  gave  one  or  two  gentle  jerks 
which  enabled  me  to  bring  ashore  a  great  mass  of  weed« 
.  ...  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  this  mass  not 
only  contained  mv  flies,  hut  my  fish,  who  was  so  com- 
pletely encased  in  it  Uiat  all  his  exertions  to  escape 
were  paralysed. 

The  author  declined  to  make  another  cast, 
wherein  he  showed  less  pluck  than  a  Somerset 
chawbaoon,  who,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  helped  himself  to  as  many  trout  as 
he  liked  by  a  simple  means,  with  which  his  ex- 
perience of  weeds  has  made  him  familiar.  This 
volume  is  fiill  of  yams  like  the  above,  the  worst 
&ult  of  which  is  their  tediousness — ^the  author 
inflicting  upon  his  readers  the  minutest  per- 
ticnlars,  ynih  a  circumstantiality  that  is  weari- 
some but  never  graphic.  This  defect  is  com- 
pensated by  much  useful  knowledge  to  the 
angler,  both  as  to  the  habitats  of  flsh  and  the 
modes  of  catching  them.  Among  the  illustra- 
tions are  coloured  portraits  of  the  flies  found  to  be 
most  killing,  and  the  text  gives  directions  for 
TTiftlriTig  them.  To  anglers  bound  on  a  High- 
land trip  this  book  will  be  a  welcome  podket 
companion. 


Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Edited  by 

ICobebtBsll.  London :  J.  W.  Parker.  1855. 
The  fifth  voltime  of  Parker's  edition  of  Chaucer 
contains  the  entire  poem  of  Troylus  and  Cryseyde. 
The  text  has  been  here,  for  the  first  time,  takexi 
from  manuscripts  which  may  be  affirmed  to  date 
back  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  poet's 
death.  Though  this  poem  is  supposed  to  be  an 
early  production  of  Chaucer,  it  was  the  most 
populeor  of  all  his  works  during  his  own  day  and 
for  some  time  after — a  feet  which  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  story.  The  events  of  the  narrative  bear 
little  resemblance  to  those  in  Shakspeare's  drama 
of  the  same  name.  Chaucer  worked  upon  the 
basis  of  the  FUostrato  of  Boccaccio :  Shakspeare 
had  recourse  to  other  sources  for  his  incidents. 
The  "  Introduction"  in  this  volume  contains  all 
the  information  that  is  obtainable  with  regard 
to  the  story,  which  was  current  even  before 
Boccaccio's  time ;  and  the  numerous  annotations 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  the  text  will  help  the 
reader  to  its  right  understandiDg. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
IVoiSf^B  Magamm  for  July  is  a  cental  number. 
"  Hinchbrook  "  is  continued  with  much  spirit, 
and  must  by  this  time  have  got  a  firm  hold 
upon  its  readers,  who  will  be  looking  eagerly 
for  the  oompletion  of  the  plot.    A  racy  paper 
on  Sydney  Smith  has  but  one  feult — ^it  should 
have  been  twice  as  long.    An  Essay  on  Himibug, 
by  a  Manchester  man,  is  as  practically  sagacious 
as  it  is  humorous  and  ftmny.    The  political  ar- 
ticles are  written  in  the  usually  nervous  strain ; 
and  among  the  remaining  papers  is  one  on  the 
Drama  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusaL — The   Church   of  England    Qmrterly 
Bmww,   No.  77,  treats  of  Church  Beform,  of 
the  London  Hospitals,  of  the  British  Jews,  of 
Christian  Art,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
of  ^^irtilift  Julia's  Poems,  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
jnent, — and  of  Napoleon  III.     All  the  above 
subjects  are  handled  with  considerable  talent ; 
but  the  paper  on  Louis  Napoleon  strikes  us  as  a 
monstrously  one-sided  view  of  a  subject  which 
has  another  and  a  darker  side.     The  writer  must 
have  singular  perceptions  who,  from  an  impar- 
tial review  of  l^apoleon's  career,  can  conscien- 
tiously hold  him  up  to  public  reverence  as  "  a 
great  and    good  man.'  — Bed-side  Letters    on 
Hyir^paikg  /  by  W.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  is  a  col- 
lection of  cases  hydropathically  treated.  The  book 
has  no  value  as  a  literary  work,  and  it  wears  too 
much  the  aspect  of  a  pun  to  enlist  our  credence  on 
the  score  of  the  curative  marvels  it  records. — 
Oreek  UrUranoe  Examination  in  the  University  of 
JEdinhurgh,hjT.  Murray,  LL.D.,  is  a  pamphlet  ad- 
vocating on  common  sense  grounds  the  abolition  of 
examinations  on  entrance  to  colleges,  as  unjust 
to  l^e  stud^it,  an  inversion  of  the  proper  proce- 
dure, and  an  educational  solecism.    Tlie  author 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  view  of  the  subject. — 
JFar  Notes  and  the  Present   Crisis  (London: 
Wilson)  is  a  curious  medley  of  fragments  not 
particularly  lucid  or  intelligible  on  the  subject  of 
the  "War  and  its  management,  and  of  government 
and  misgovemm^it  in  general.     We  have  a 
notion  &at  the  public  will  not  respond  to  the 
writer's  enthuaiacm,  and  that  he  will  be  splired 
the  trouble  of  publishing  his  proposed  serml. — 
THe  London  Qttarterly  Befnew,  No.  7.  (London  : 
Walton  and  Maberley)  contains  nine  elaborate 
articles,  among  which  are  two  of  practical  in- 
tefest-^No.  6,  Chemical  Besearohes  in  Common 
life,  and  No.   8,  The  West  India  Question. 
The  first  is  a  review  of  the  weU-known  works 
of  Johnston  and  of  Bemays,  and  comprises  a 
resunU  of  chemical  information  in  rektion  to 
facts  of  hourly  occurrence,  which  will  be  wel- 
come to  most  readers,  and  will  have  the  effect, 
probably,  of  sending  a  roimd  number  of  them  to 
the  works    under    notice.      The  seoond  is  a 
dose  and    unsparing    scrutiny  of  the  conduct 
of    the    West    India    Planters    both    before 
and  since  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.     It 
exposes  pretty  fiillv  their  mismanagement,  their 
gross  cupidity  and  tyranny,  and  &eir  want  of 


common  honesty,  in  their  dealingi  witti  ib 
emancipated  slaves — and  it  traces  their  ptesot 
unsatisfactory  condition  to  their  own  peneye^ 
ance  in  ill-doing.     Something,  howevo,  ini^ 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  que8li(»— ad 
that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  hai  not 
chosen  to  say.    The  notice  of  Bobert  Iv^ewton's 
Life  is  well  written,  but  a  trifie  too  laudatory  d 
the  indefatigable  preacher,  who,  whatever  tb 
Methodists  may  tlunk  of  it,  had  not  in  iiim  tk 
elements  of  "  a  great  man."    The  papa  on  the 
Science  and  Poetry  of  Art,  is  by  fax  the  most 
excellent  and  finished  essay  in  the  whole  Bonber; 
and  we  commend  its  thoughtful  perusal  to  bH 
professors  of  the  arts  and  sons  of  aong.^Tli 
Seareh  for  a  Publisher  (London :    Ga^)  ii  t 
pamphlet  containing  some  practical  iafomatui 
on  the  art  of  getting  into  print  in  a  creditaUe 
shape  at  a  moderate  expense.— 2%«  UJ$  mi 
System  of  Peitaiamd  (Longmans)  is  a  republki- 
tion  from  the  columns  of  the  Eduecdmid  Bxjft 
sitor  of  a  translation  fi^m  the  work  of  M 
Von  Kaumer.     It  is  well  executed,  and  is  an  m- 
teresting  piece  of  biography,  though  upoa  thf 
whole  rather  painful  to  read. — The  Amnm 
Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Adt 
aries,  for  July,  contains  a  clever  papw  on  tk 
Decimal  Coinage,  which  refutes  some  viddy- 
spread  misrepresentations  on  the  subject)  lodKb 
the  matter  in  a  fair  light.    Besides  tJie  nsial 
amount  of  scientific  articles  there  is  an  ]b!xm^ 
Memoir  of  the  late  Griffith  Davies,  which  ex- 
hibits an  example  of  modest  merit  and  iiA- 
fatigable  perseverance  under  advene  m» 
stances,   happily  crowned   with  final  wcttft 
The  history  of  this  good  man's  life  affijrdi  • 
capital  lesson,  and  ought  for  that  reason  to  be 
generally  known. — Angela,  by  the  anAor  d 
*' Emilia  Wyndham,"— and  '^Eva  St  Cto," 
and  other  tales,  by  G.  P.  IL  Jamas— an  tk 
latest  additions  to  tiie  "  Parlour  Librair."  B* 
former  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  me  besto/ 
its  author's  numerous  productions ;  of  the  latta, 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  make  any  fos^ 
comparison,  but  it  haa  at  least  a  supwien?' 
its  pleasant  brevity. — The  Monegmoon  is  awdifl 
of  Mr.  Cole's  contributions  to  the  London  Bkk 
wood's  literature  of  fim :  a  collection  of  t^ 
each  good  enough  in  its  way — one  or  two  oapit» 
— and  having  a  sort  of  connexion  j  but  it  is  ^ 
bad    to    have    inserted    among   them  aenit 
that  appeared  in  the  "  Lights  and  Shadowi 
—  Employers  and    Employed    is    an  attel^ 
by   a   practical    man    (though   assomin^  ^ 
romantic  name  of  *«  Justitia")  at  the  solutiffl* 
the  social  problem,  to  which  we  hope  soon  toM- 
vote  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  a&A 
—when  M.  Justitia  will  be  entitled  to  cflMto- 
able  attention. — The  same  consideration  »b* 
account  for  apparent  neglect  of  Count  ^ 
.skinski's  Poland  (serial),— Mr.  ^^tomag^^ 
tory  of   Chartism  (completed), — and  froft«* 
Maurice's  jP20«  of  a  Female  College  fer^^^ 
of  the  £ick  and  of  the  Poor;  one  of  a  csm^ 
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LIFE  ASStTEANCE  COMPAXDES. 


The  accamulated  amount  of  tbe  life 

Fund  was £240,972    8    9 

The  accumulated  amaunt  of  the  Plro- 

prietors*  Fond 33,849  16    1 

Total  assets £274,822    4  10 

**  Your  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend on  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  clear  of  income  tax,  payable  on  the  5  th 
of  July  next,  and  paid  as  heretofore  entirely  out  of  the 
interest  and  accumulations  of  the  Proprietors'  Fund." 


r.  ■^• 


Equitable  Fire  Aaauraiice  Company.— From  the 
fourth  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  above-named  Com- 
pany, presented  to  the  proprietors  on  June  6th,  1855,  we 
extract  the  following  particulars: — 

**  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1854,  was  7,862.  The  premiums  for  the 
year  amounted  to  49,327i!.  198.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
,  34,697^.  2s.  7d.  received  in  1853. 

**  The  number  of  shares  sold  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  1757. 

**  The  Directors  regret  they  are  not  able  to  speak  of  a 
large  profit  on  the  year's  business,  as  they  had  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  sustained  loss  to  the  amount  of 
12,6012.  188.  5d. ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
year  1854  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  disaster  to 
Insurance  Companies  generally,  whether  life,  fire,  or 
marine,  the  proprietors  will  feel  that  we  had  no  claim  for 
exemption  from  a  share  in  the  common  misfortune,  and 
that  the  experience  of  last  year  was  of  so  exceptional  a 
character,  that  it  cannot  he  taken  as  any  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  future  prospects  of  the  Company. 

**  The  losses  which  we  experienced  last  year,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  enormous  sum  of  42,9512.  3s.,  made 
us  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  careful 
examination  and  revision  of  eveir  part  of  our  business, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations  as  might 
be  found  to  be  desirable. 

''These  losses  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section  of  our  business,  but  very  equally  distributed  over 
nearly  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad — Halifax 
and  rrince  Edward  Island  being  the  only  agencies  where 
we  had  a  profit. 

**  The  changes  made  in  consequence  of  this  investiga- 
tion, were  as  follows:— 

'*  We  considerably  reduced  the  amounts  to  be  taken 
on  any  single  risk  throughout  America,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces. 

'*  We  reduced  the  amounts  to  be  taken  on  any  one 
block. 

*<  We  discouraged  the  acceptance  of  certain  classes  of 
risk,  at  any  premium ;  and  sent  the  most  stringent 
instructions  to  our  agents,  to  redouble  every  precaution 
they  had  hitherto  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Company. 

"  And  lastly,  we  raised  our  rates  of  premium  in  Ca- 
nada, and  reduced  our  expenses. 

**  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  improve  the  Fire  Insurance  business  in  Canada 
generally,  as  well  as  our  own  in  particular,  will  in  the 
end  advance  the  credit  of  the  Company  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Canadian  public. 

**  Our  home  business,  as  well  as  that  in  the  United 
States,  has  increased  much,  and  continues  to  increase 
and  improve. 

**  We  have  numerous  applications  for  agencies  from 
difi'erent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  many  of 
them  from  gentlemen  who  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence, and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

**  We  have  also  removed  into  this  larger  and  better 
house,  where  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 

Proprietors,  which  change,  also,  we  have  every  reason  to 
eheve  will  operate  in  our  favour. 
**  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  Henry  Oxenford, 
Esq.,  has  been  duly  elected  a  Director,  by  a  resolution 
of  a  special  court,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed 


Oroft,  Em^.,  r* 


of  settlement,  in  ih&j^M^ 
signed. 

'*  The  usual  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  (free  of  Income  Tax)  will  be  payable  to  dun- 
holders  on  aud  after  the  1st  of  August  next 

**  AscmBALD  Campbell  Barclay^  ChainDin." 

The  Keport  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Iiondon  Mutual  Iiife  and  Guarantee  Sodetyr- 
The  following  is  from  the  Report  read  by  the  Secrrtnj 
to  the  shareholders  assembled  at  the  Society's  offieei» 
63,  Moorgate-street:  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

DIBSGTOBB*  REPORT. 

*'The  Directors  meet  the  members  of  theLoadci 
Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Society  on  this,  their  fiM 
anniversary,  with  more  than  usual  pleasure,  because  tk 
period  has  arrived  when  the  result  of  their  eiertJoosii 
to  be  placed  before  you,  and  that  result  they  antieipste 
will  give  satisfaction  and  pU^ure  to  every  monber. 

"In  the  course  of  last  year  we  have  isroed  3S4iief 
policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  89,4032.  Is.  Sd.,  and  jield- 
mg  an  annual  income  of  2,779/.  18s.  2d. 

"  The  following  is  a  comparative  stotemeot  of  tbt 

business  done  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  Sodetj:- 

PoUdes.  Snm  Annred.     Aim.  Ifiaxat 

ToSlst  Dec  1850  ...  862... £144.854  ...£4,781  1319 

„  1851  ...  619...      93,952  ...  2,886  6  J 

„  1852  ...  553...      89,787  ...  2.988  3  3 

„  1853  ...  602..,    123,508  ...  8,984  15  2 

„  1854  ...  384...     89,403t...  1779  18  i 

3,020     £541,504J  £17,820  15 10 

"  The  business  done  during  the  past  year  hiibw 
less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  This,  however, hmj 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  piwiaift 
the  double  inconle  tax,  the  check  to  trade,  ind«w 
results  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity  ofwj 
have  affected  the  business  of  all  Life  Assurance  Oi&a 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  There  arc,  however,  two  oitffi- 
stances  in  our  case  affording  cause  for  congrawinos-; 
the  one  is,  that  we  had  begun  a  system  of  econooj  «< 
curtailment  in  the  expenses  of  management,  by  wmcii 
saving  has  been  effected  more  than  equal  to  the  uea^ 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  business;  and  the  ooff 
that  the  number  of  proposals  has  been  nearly  eqaw  a 
number  and  amount  to  those  of  former  years,  baiig 
of  the  lives  having  been  reported  as  of  a  second  «tfc* 
class  character,  the  Directors  judged  it  necessary, in or^ 
to  your  security,  in  many  cases  to  decline  those  p«9^ 
altogether,  and  in  others  to  accept  them  only  on  some 
increase  of  premium,  as,  while  not  more  than  adeqoaR  » 
the  extra  risk,  has  had  the  eflect  of  preventing  the  ^ 
from  completing  their  policies.  If  the  DircctOTS  have  ens 
it  has  been  on  the  side  of  caution,  both  in  accepoag 
business  and  incurring  expense.  They  have  been  t^ 
fearful  lest,  in  a  season  of  depression  like  the  preseni,!^ 
should  incur  risks  which  might  possibly  torn  oat  to  * 
future  injury  of  the  Society. 

"  The  claims  on  policies  during  the  year  have  any* 
cd  to  3,420/.  18s. ;  these  were  all  promptly  paid  in  fw» 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  claimanu  Of  ihe  *» 
2,720i  18s.  was  paid  in  the  year  1854,  and  TOOl  mm-^ 

"The  trust  deed  directs  that,  on  the  31stDe«B» 
1854,  and  thenceforth  every  third  year,  an  in^«*5^ 
into  the  Society's  affairs  shall  be  instituted,  m  (J^ 
ascertain  whether  any  profit  has  been  made,  *°^'Jj?I 
has,  then  to  appropriate  it  in  the  way  directed  by" 
trust  deed."  j^^ 

The  Report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  I^i'*^*?"^^ 
anxious  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  thorough  ^^^^ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  had  submitted  the  «f; 
ments  of  their  Secretary  to  the  examination  of  *^^ 
braied  actuaries,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  *n^j5',J?i 
Jones— who  had,  after  strict  scrutiny.  rep<*****f,r 


accounts  of  the  Company  are  in  a  state  *"^^JI^ 
tory.    The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  C^f*^ 
Air.  Neison,  and  by  Mr.  Jones— and  the  lBP«*  •" 
unanimously  adopt^. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER,  1855. 


CHATICEE,    GOWEE,    AND   OLD   ENGLAND. 


Wb  We  undertaken  the  very  pleasant  office 
of  reyiewing  some  few  of  the  old  monuments  of 
our  nationd  literature.  It  was  suggested,  in 
the  essay  in  TArr^s  MiiOAziNS  for  July,  tiiat 
studies  of  this  kind  may  be  most  profitably  pur- 
sued if  we  look  for  tiie  characteristics  of  the 
"Rngliflh  sentiment  and  habits  of  mind  in  our 
favourite  English  authors.  The  national  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  expressed  in  books  neither  didactic 
xM>r  historical,  but  which  have  fitted  the  taste 
and  humour  of  the  people  so  truly  as  to  be 
prized  in  every  age  since  they  were  produced, 
is  the  object  of  our  consideration. 

It  will  be  important  to  draw  a  distinction, 
although  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  do  so, 
between  those  peculiarities  of  an  author  which 
are  merely  accidental — ^being  attributable  to  per- 
sonal cc^rice  or  to  the  fashion  of  lus  age — and 
tliose  more  profoimd  and  permanent  qualities, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  has  secured  the  sympathies 
of  his  countrymen.    We  know  very  well,  and 
bave  emphatically  declared  it,  that  the  genius  of 
a  true  poet  is  universal  as  the  daylight,  and  that 
it  passes  all  round  the  world  for  ever,  illustrating 
all  the  active  and  passionate  life  of  mankind. 
We  kno^,  too,  that  a  strong  personalitir,  a  great 
force  of  individual  character,  as  in  me  case  of 
l>ante  or  of  Milton,  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  men,  whether  they  be  of  the  poet's  kindred, 
or  alien  to  him  in  race,  in  fidth,  and  in  senti- 
znents.     But  the  poet  is  not  only  a  wise  and 
affectionate  man ;  he  is  the  man  of  his  own  age, 
and  the  man  of  his  own  people  for  all  ages.  It  is 
tberefisre  that  he  has  become  a  master  of  the 
natiye  language,  and  a  lord  of  the  popular  heart. 
Therefore  we  find  the  earliest  of  our  great  Eng- 
lish poets  beginning — ^like  a  cheerful  traveller, 
^who  sets  fori^  on  Ms  road  in  the  morning  with 
a  song — at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  this  good  kingdom,  having  overcome,  in  the 
course  of  two  uneasy  and  paMul  centuries,  the 
Bocial  incongruities  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  be- 
^an  to  compose  the  people  of  England. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  vas  bom  in  1328,  just  after 


the  boy  Edward,  third  of  that  name,  had  been 
proclauned  King,  upon  the  wretched  death  of 
his  despicable  fath^.  The  life  of  our  poet, 
which  was  spent  mostly  in  the  Court  and  the 
city,  extended  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Edward  and  of  his  grandson,  Eichard,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Chaucer  died  in  1400,  just  after 
the  latter  "King  had  been  deposed  by  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  The  period  of  Chances  man- 
hood thus  includes  exactly  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Let  us  see  what  events 
occurred  within  that  period,  by  which  we  are 
justified  in  taking  it  for  the  real  commencement 
of  modem  English  history.  The  history  of  the 
Normans  in  i^gland  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  King  of  England  ceased  to  be  a  va^  ot 
the  King  of  France.  Even  the  great  Edward 
Longsh^iks,  hero  and  statesman  as  he  was,  who 
toiled  with  such  perseverance  to  consolidate  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (a  labour 
the  fruits  of  which  were  afterwards  snatched 
away  by  Scottish  patriotbm  and  French  intrigue, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Tudor 
line,)  had  been  obliged  to  recognise  the  liege 
supremacy  of  his  enemy  Philip,  and  to  do  him 
homage  for  Guienne  and  Aquitaine.  But 
Edwc^  III.,  as  soon  as  he  had,  by  one  act  of 
youthful  spirit,  emancipated  himself  from  the 
control  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer,  claimed  not 
merely  a  Continental  sovereignty  independent 
of  the  French  King,  but  the  very  crown  of 
France  for  himself.  We  may  regard  these 
pretensions  as  absurd,  and  the  wars  of 
Edward  as  unjust;  yet  their  effect  was  in- 
stantly perceptible  in  raising  the  Court  and 
nobility  above  that  subservience  to  foreign 
infiuenoes  which  had  hitherto  prolonged  the 
moral  separation  between  themselves  and  their 
Saxon  subjects.  The  differences  of  race,  of 
rank,  and  of  education  were  forgotten,  and  all 
classes  felt  as  one  whole  nation,  when  the  wars 
in  which  they  strove  together  were  against  that 
same  France  with  which  the  common  people  of 
England  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the 
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CHAUCBB,   OOWEBy   AJSTD  OLD  ENOLAKD. 


advent  of  feudal  oppression.    There  were  other 
motives  which  made  the  war  a  very  popular 
one.    The  prosperous  and  free  cities  of  Flanders, 
which  had  to  struggle  for  their  Hherties  against 
the  King  and  powerful  seigneurs  of  France,  were 
connected  with  England  hy  the  ties  of  commer- 
cial interest;  and  the  wool  of  our  meadows  found 
its  market  among  the  weavers  of  Ghent.    Town 
and  country.  King,  Bui^esses,  Knights,  and  Yeo- 
men, were  heartily  united  in  this  war.    We  find 
an  Alderman  of  London,  John  Philpot,  fitting 
out  a  fleet  at   his  own  expense,  to  fight  the 
ships    of  France,    Spain,    and    Scotland,    off 
Scarborough.      The     maritime    interest     had 
now  become  important,   and    English  sailors, 
jealous  of  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Channel,  had,  by  their  murderous  quarrels  with 
the  crews  of  if orman  and  French  vessels,  in- 
volved the  country  in  war  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion;   they  were    quite   ready  then    to  gain 
Edward's  first  victory,    which  destroyed   the 
French  navy  at  ^uys.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  poUcy  of  the  En^ish  Govern- 
ment to  foment  the  antipathy  of  the  nation 
towards  France;    whilst  the  stoutest  of   our 
countrymen  were  to  be  led  thither  to  perplex 
the  French  chivalry  with  a  storm  of  "RngJij^ 
arrows.    To  this  policy  we  ascribe  the  care 
which  was  taken  by  Edward's  Court  to  encou- 
rage the  formation  of  a  national  literature; 
whereas,  in  a  preceding  age,  only  French  bal- 
lads and  romances  had  been  patronised  by  the 
ruling  class.    A  statute  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  this  rdgn  redtes,  '*  that  the  Kmg  of  France 
enforceth  himself  as  much  as  he  can  to  destroy 
our  said  lord  the  King,  his  aUies  and  subjects, 
his   lands  and    places,  and    ^    hngua^e   of 
JEnghnd''     We   may   doubt   tiie   last  accu- 
sation, as  regards  Philip;    but  it  is  evid^t 
that  the  coao^my  was  the  purpose  of  Edward. 
With  this  view  it  was,  probably,  that  a  statute 
eighteen  years  later  provided  that  all  pleas  in 
our  courts  of  law  should  thenceforth  be  pleaded, 
showed,  and  judged  in  English,  and  enrelled  in 
Latin,  instead  of  being  conducted  **  in  the  French 
tongue,  which  is  mudi  unknown  in  this  realm." 
Twenty  years  afto  this,  in  1388,  we  find  the 
English  language  used  in  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings,   for  the  first   time,    althougji  most 
of  the  statutes  continued  to  be   in  Frendi, 
until  we  fortunately  were  deprived  of  our  French 
dominions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.      The  af- 
fectation of  talking  in  foreign  phrases,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  "  Jack  would  bo 
a  gentleman  if  he  could  speak  French,"   is 
satirised  more  than  once  by  Chaucer,  besides 
that  arch  remark  of  his  about  the  Lady  Prioress, 
And  French  she  spi^e  ftiU  ftur  and  fetisly, 
After  the  school  of  Scrmtford  aue  Bow,—- 
The  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  onknow. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Chaucer  to  do  for  his  mother- 
tongue  the  same  office  which  Dante  p^ormed 
for  that  of  Italy — to  stamp  it  wil^  the  sign  of 
classical  autiieiitioity,  and  give  it  eurrencyin 


the  polite  world.  This  pious  intention  ve  find 
him  expressing  in  the  prologue  to  bis  "Testa- 
ment of  Love,"  in  which  he  says— "In  La&i 
and  French  have  many  sovereign  writers  had 
great  delight  to  indite,  and  have  many  noble 
things  fiiI611ed;  but,  certes,  there  be  some 
that  speaken  iheir  poisy  (weighty)  matter 
in  French,  of  which  speech  the  Prenchmfln 
have  as  good  a  fantasy,  as  we  have  in  haaringof 
Frenchxnen's  English.  And  many  terms  there 
been  in  English,  which  unneth  (scarcely)  we 
Englishmen  can  declare  the  knowledging;  how 
then  should  a  Frenchman  bom? — such  terms  can 
jump  in  his  matter,  but  as  the  jay  chattereth 
English.  Bight  so  truly  the  imderstanding  of 
Englishmen  wiU  not  stretch'  to  the  privy  terms 
in  French,  whatsoever  we  boasten  of  strange 
language.  Let  then  clerks  indite  in  Latin;  for 
they  mstve  the  property  of  science,  and  the 
knowing  in  that  faculty ;  and  let  Frenchmen  in 
their  IVench  also  inditen  their  quaint  terms; 
for  it  is  kindly  (natural)  to  their  months;  and 
let  us  riiow  our  fttntasies  in  stick  w(^  as  ire 
learned  of  our  dame's  tongue.'^ 

Tbid  poet  speaks  of  his  Urthplaco  in  iUs 
manner : — "  Abo  the  cit^  of  London,  that  is  to 
me  so  dear  and  sweet,  in  whidi  I  was  ibr&- 
growen ;  and  more  kindly  love  have  1  to  that 
place,  than  to  any  other  on  earth,  ts  OTery 
kindly  creature  hath  Ml  appetite  to  that  place 
of  his  kindly  engenderore,  and  to  will  rest  and 
peace  in  that  stead  to  abide."  Atthelimewba 
Chaucer  wrote  these  touching  words,  he  was 
like  the  great  Florentine,  an  exile  and  a  pfo- 
soribed  outcast,  having  been  delved,  by  the 
violence  of  fac^ons,  ci  ^e  position  (^  digni^ 
and  wealth  which  he  had  before  enjoyed  in  to 
native  city ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  Dante,  be 
was  afberwards  dlowed  to  retam.  We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  provB  that  Chaacer 
sprang  from  the  same  class  of  society  aa 
that  out  of  which  ffliakspeare  came,  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  London  tradesman.  A  ^ 
stantial  middle  class  already  existed  in  the 
towns  of  England,  and  the  craftemen  (X  dealers 
who  kept  tl^  open  shops  in  Cheapside,  secure 
in  their  civic  privileges,  could  hold  their  heads 
up  before  the  haughtiest  Baron  in  ik'^  land.  Bnt 
we  are  afraid  that  the  credit  of  the  parentage  of 
our  first  great  i&iglish  poet  does  not  b^oag  to 
Eichard  Chaucer,  the  vintner  at  the  corner  of 
Kirton-lane,  who  died  in  1348,  bequeathing  to 
house,  tavern,  and  stock,  to  the  <^uroh  of  fit 
Mary,  Aldennanbury.  Although  the  name 
Chaucer  denotes  a  plebeian  oiigin,  and  betrap 
the  fact  that  one  ancestor  of  the  &mily  m^ 
have  been  a  French  shoemaker,  we  wiU  pcnwt 
the  sticklers  for  gentility  'to  beHeye  that  the 
poet  was  derived  from  a  certain  Knight  of  Uttt 
name  who  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  who  is  amongst  those  enumerated 
in  a  roli  at  Battle  Abbey.  13ie  estates 
in  Oxfordshire,  of  whidi  ttie  sticklers  fer 
g^tUxty  make  such  respectful  mention,  if  em 
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they  were  possessed  by  the  Chaucers  at  all, 
seem  to  have  departed  (into  Airshire?)  long 
before  Geoffrey  came  to  need  their  rental.  The 
circumstances  make  it  probable  that  our  poet 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  wbo  attended 
Edward  III.,  as  gentleman  servitor,  in  his  first 
expedition  against  France,  at  which  time  Geof- 
frey, being  only  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  was 
learning  to  con  his  Ovid  at  school  or  at  home. 

The  friends  of  young  Chaucer,  whoever  they 
were,  took  care  to  give  him,  instead  of  a  patri- 
mony of  wealth,  a  good  education  and  intro- 
duction into  the  world.  He  studied  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  at  Oxford.  We  have  several 
poems,  fanciM  and  sentimental,  after  the  fashion 
of  all  voung  gentlemen  in  his  time,  written 
whilst  he  was  at  college.  The  principal  one  is 
"  The  Court  of  Love,"  a  very  pretty  thing, 
quite  in  the  stylo  of  that  age,  when  la  gaie 
science  had  its  professors  in  Italy  and  IVance, 
and  when  the  decrees  of  the  amorous  tribunid 
of  Provence  had  as  much  validity  amongst  the 
devotees  of  gallantry,  as  those  of  the  Parhment 
of  Pans.  At  the  end  of  this  poem  there  is  a 
sprightly  and  pleasing  description  of  all  the 
flinging  birds  on  May  •day  morning,  joining  in  a 
holiday  church  service  of  their  own. 

To  matins  west  the  lus^  Nightingale 

Within  a  temple  shapM  hawthorn  wise, 

He  might  not  deep— — 

TUa  Eagle  sang,  ^  Venite,  bodies  all, 

And  let  as  joy  to  Love,  that  is  our  health." 

And  to  the  desk  anou  they  gan  to  fall; 

And  who  came  late,  he  pressed  in  by  stealth ; 

Then  said  the  Falcon,  •*  Our  own  heartis  wealth, 

Jknmne  Dominus  nott^,  I  wot, 

Thoa  art  the  god  that  midces  us  bom  so  hot." 

•'  C<bU  euatraiU/*  said  the  Popii^ay, 

"  Thy  might  is  told  in  heaven  and  firmament.'* 

And  then  came  in  the  Goldfinch,  fresh  and  gay. 

And  said  this  psalm  with  hearty,  glad  intent. 

The  second  lesson  Bobin  Redbreast  sang, 

**  Hail  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  our  lay  I " 

And  to  the  lectern  merrily  he  spang. 

**  Hail,"  quoth  he,  •*  O  thou  fresh  season  of  May, 

Our  moneth  glad,  that  singen  on  the  spray! 

Han  to  the  flowris  red  and  white  and  blue. 

Which  by  their  virtue  maken  our  lust  new  I  '* 

The  Turtle-dove  sfud,  "  Welcome,  welcome  May, 

Gladsome  and  light  to  lovers  that  be  true, 

I  thank  the  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey 

for  me  to  read  this  lesson  as  is  due. 

For  in  good  sooth  of  courage  1  pursue 

To  serve  my  mate,  till  death  us  must  dopsrt,*' 

And  then  Tu  autem  sang  he  all  apart. 

LaudaUf  sang  the  Lark  with  voice  full  shrill. 

And  eke  the  Kite,  O  admirabUe, 

This  choir  will  through  mine  earis  pierce  and  thrill, 

**  Bat  what?  welcome  this  May  season,"  quoth  he, 

**  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be, 

That  hath  this  feast  so  solemn  and  so  high;" 

Amen,  said  all,  and  so  said  eke  the  Pie. 

The  birds  and  the  flowers  of  our  English  niral 
scenery  were  so  familiar  and  dear  to  Chauoer, 
that  he  oonversed  with  them  as  well  aa  with  his 
human  friends.  In  another  poem,  he  reports 
the  session  of  the  "Assembly  of  Fowls,  or 
Parliament  of  Birds,''  where  all  the  winged 
creatures  were  aseemUed  before  iNTatore  on  St. 


Valentine's  day,  to  choose  their  mates ;  but  this 
we  Jiplieve,  was  a  translation.  It  was  also 
diuing  his  youth  that  he  translated  the  "  Eo- 
mance  of  the  Eose,"  that  quaint  old  work  of 
two  ingenious  Frenchmen,  which  exhibits  so 
much  of  moral  wisdom,  of  delicate  satire,  and 
of  a  refined  perception  of  beauty,  that  it  ob- 
tained as  just  a  popularity  throughout  Western 
Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  Eeformation,  as  the 
Divina  Commedia  had  obtained  in  Italy  amongst 
the  unwavering  subjects  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Without  being,  like  ihe  work  of  Dante,  of  a 
theological  chapter,  the  "Eomance  of  theKose," 
mainly  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  en- 
deavour to  attain  moral  perfection,  gave  bitter 
offence  to  the  clergy  of  that  time ;  for  under  the 
names  of  False  Semblant  and  of  Strained  Absti- 
nence, their  h3rpocrisy  was  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  men  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  same  who 
hunted  John  Huss  and  Jerome  to  death  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  declared  that  "  he  would 
rather  than  500/.  have  the  sole  copv  of  this 
book  existing  in  the  world,  so  that  he  might 
bum  it ;  and  that  he  wotdd  no  more  vouchsafe 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  author  of  that  book, 
than  ho  would  for  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ." 
But  to  us  it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  know 
that  the  translation  of  this  long  poem,  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  one  of  Chaucer's  earliest  labours,  and  that 
he,  like  all  our  greatest  poets,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Dryden,  was  soundly  Protestant  in 
his  defiance  of  the  pretended  authority  of  Popes 
and  priests.  It  is  likewise  gratifying,  if  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  find  it  re- 
corded at  some  kind  of  London  police-office,  that 
while  Geofflrey  Chaucer  was  a  law  student  at  the 
Inner  Tem^e,  he  was  once  fined  two  shillings  for 
beating  a  Franciscan  Mar  in  Fleet-street.  In 
Whitefriars,  near  his  lodgings  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  nest  of  those  vermin,  who  were  the 
common  nuisance  of  £urope  \  and,  while  staunch 
Wickliffo  was  preparing  to  disperse  them  with 
the  spiritual  arms  of  scriptural  doctrine,  Chaucer 
was  about  to  employ  the  irresistible  powers  of 
his  comic  humour,  precisely  as  Boccacio  was 
doing  in  Italy,  to  bring  down  upon  them,  and 
on  their  corrupt  abettors  in  the  Church,  the 
contempt  of  all  the  honest  and  liberal  part  of 
mankind. 

It  should  bo  remembered,  that  at  the  time 
when  Chaucer  came  to  Court,  and  was  appointed 
a  page  to  Eoyalty,  dilectus  valettus  nosUr,  and 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his 
Muse  in  the  brilliant  presence  of  Queen  Philippa 
and  her  ladies,  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Papal  See,  from 
the  effect  of  wMch  the  Catholic  interest  in  this 
country  never,  until  its  overthrow  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  actually  recovered.  Edward  III. 
was  not  a  man  to  bo  either  bullied  by  the  Pope's 
buUs,  or  seduced  by  prelatical  persuasions,  into 
permitting  the  contmuance  of  any  encroach- 
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ments  fix>iii  that  quarter  upon  the  secular  pre- 
rogatiye  and  independence  of  this  realm.  ^With 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  English  nftility, 
it  was  enacted,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  no  alien  should  possess  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  that  the  Pope  should  not  present  any 
person  to  any  bishopric  or  living  in  England;  that 
no  bulls,  excommunications,  or  other  instruments, 
should  be  brought  from  Rome ;  that  the  con- 
cessions made  by  King  John  were  all  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  prohibitions  of  Edward  I. 
against  abbots,  priors,  and  other  religious  per- 
sons sending  money,  under  any  pretence  of 
tribute,  as  first-fruits,  yearly-offerings,  or  Peter's- 
pence,  to  Bome,  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced. The  enormous  wealth  of  the  conventual 
establishments  had  already  excited  so  mucb  in- 
dignation, as  to  occasion  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
them  was  forbidden.  The  practical  part  of  the 
Protestant  Eeformation  certainly  hejgeai  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
although  the  dreadful  series  of  martyrdoms  for 
the  sake  of  doctrine  had  not  yet  commenced. 
In  its  social  and  moral,  if  not  in  its  properly 
theological  aspect,  we  may  say  that  Chaucer 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Reformation  not  less 
efficient  than  Erasmus. 

Afl  a  ypimg  gentleman  of  talent  and  promise, 
he  found  much  favour  at  the  Court,  which  was 
lield  at  Eltham  or  at  Woodstock  in  tiiose  days. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  King,  with  an  incessant 
j)res§  of  aflGairs  upon  him — wars  in  France  and 
m  Scotland,  troubles  in  Ireland,  negotiations 
everywhere — could  spare  much  attention  to  the 
amusements  and  festivities  of  his  Court;  but 
Philippa  took  care  to  make  it  a  display  of  all 
the  splendid  extravagance  of  chivalry,  and  all 
the  romantic  finery  of  that  age.  We  are  asto- 
nished when  we  read  in  Froissart  and  the  old 
chroniclers  of  the  prodigality  of  its  pomp,  and 
when  we  look  at  the  gorgeous  costumes  worn  at 
the  time  by  persons  of  any  condition,  and  even 
by  their  servants.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  it 
is  true,  this  taate  for  profuse  sumptuousness  had 
not  come  to  be  so  extravagantly  indulged  as  it 
was  under  his  successor;  but  even  then,  a  tour- 
nament in  Smithfield  must  have  been  a  spectacle 
which  would  make  us  stare;  and  the  King's 
great  round  table  in  Windsor  Palace,  two  hun- 
dred feet  m  diameter,  when  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  fjEiir  and  gallant  company,  must  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  right  Royal  household. 

But  above  all  the  other  personages  of  that 
noble  society,  there  were  two,  whose  influence 
upon  Geofl&^y  Chaucer  determined  the  character 
of  his  life  and  his  works.  These  two  persons, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  most  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully attached,  were  the  King's  son,  John  o' 
Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  the  King's 
daughter,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

The  lady  shall  have  precedence  in  the  intro- 
duction of  them  to  our  readers.  Many  delicate 
and  distant  allusions  to  her,  in  the  poems  of 


Chaucer,  give  us  the  image  of  a  woman  of  bqgIi 
a  sweet  and  affiable  disposition,  with  such  m- 
affiBcted  and  simple  modesty  of  demeanour, 
as  might  well  make  him  value,  above  all 
other  advantages,  the  frequent  opportunities 
he  had  of  admission  into  the  tranquillity  of  her 
gentle  presence.  She  had^  perhaps,  forbidden 
anything  like  direct  personal  complunent ;  and 
so  the  poet  seldom  mentioned  her  except  by 
means  of  a  little  play  upon  her  name.  Mar- 
gueriU  is  the  daisy;  and  surely  a  poet  has  a 
right  to  choose  and  celebrate  the  flower  be  loves 
b^.  So,  in  his  pretty  allegory  of  "The 
Mower  and  the  Lea^"  full  of  that  fine  Platonic 
strain  of  thought  which  he  cherished  in  com- 
mon with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  he  meets  a 
hergeretUy  or  shepherdess,  who  begins  "to  sing 
right  womanly "  in  praising  the  humble  daisy:- 

For,  as  methought,  among  her  noitu  8weet» 
She  said.  Si  d<moe  ett  la  Marguerite. 

The  exquisite  refinement  of  this  contriyance,  by 
which  the  young  poet  sought  to  convey  to  a 
woman  of  high  rank  and  character  sudi  an  nn- 
mistakeable  token  of  his  respectful  tendemesi, 
deserves  our  special  remark.  He  pnts  ba 
praise  into  the  mouth  of  an  innocent  shepberdess. 
And  the  man,  whose  mind  was  capable  of  tins 
incomparably  delicate  device,  is  the  same  man 
who  wrote  lie  prologue  of  the  "  "Wife  of  BatJir* 
Wondrous,  indeed,  is  the  versatility  of  the  trae 
poefs  genius,  comprehending,  by  the  dear  m- 
sight  of  that  rare  wisdom  wWch  can  only  exist 
combined  with  a  sympathetic  and  genial  natoie, 
all  the  various  habits  and  affections  of  humanity, 
from  the  vilest  to  the  most  angelic  forms  vbich 
it  may  assume  in  our  earthly  life ! 

But  Chaucer  could  not  restrain  his  sly  satiikal 
propensity  to  reflect  upon  ifolly  and  miaddet 
wherever  he  perceived  it ;  and  in  certain  of  ^ 
pieces  written  by  him,  (whilst  a  bachelor,)  he  j 
had  made  somewhat  saucy  observations  upon  tlie 
inconstant  frivolity  of  the  weaker  portion  of  ^ 
feirer  sex.  The  ladies  about  the  Court  seen  » 
have  resented  this  kind  of  censorship ;  and  tbey 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with  him  for  haviiig 
translated  the  story  of  l^ilus  and  poor  mis- 
guided Cressiday 

That  maketh  men  to  women  len  to  trust. 
Who  he  as  tme  as  e*er  was  any  steeL 

The  offended  ladies  appealed  against  our  poet 
to  the  Queen  Philippa,  who  watehed  oTcr  tbe 
graces  and  proprieties  of  social  Hfe  in  that  wr 
and  chivalrous  circle ;  whereupon  the  too  anda- 
cious  poet  was  ordered  by  her  Majesty  to  do 
penance.  It  is  all  related  pleasantly  in  ^ 
preface  to  his  "  Legend  of  Good  Wom^"  ^® 
do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  or  modem  lit^ture  more  charming,  ^ 
its  sort,  than  the  outburst  of  firee  and  nafenal 
happiness  with  which  this  poem  is  began.  Tbe 
time  is 

The  jolly  month  of  Kay, 
In  which  methonght  I  mi^t dwell  ^jti}^ 
WithOTten  sleep,  withoateon  meat  or  wink. 
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"Wlien  he  hears  the  birds  sin^ng  at  the  dawn 
of  morning,  he  rises  from  his  bed,  and,  leaving 
his  beloved  books  for  once,  walks  out  in  the 
fields  to  see  the  daisy,  the  ia/(f%  eye,  as  he  calls 
it,  open  at  the  greeting  of  the  sun.  He  reve- 
rently (so  he  tells  us)  attends  the  resurrection  of 
nature  in  the  example  of  this  little  blossom, 
which  hateth  the  disurkness  and  is  closed  all 
night. 

And  down  on  my  knees,  anon,  right  I  me  set. 
And  as  I  ooold,  this  freshy  flower  I  greet; 
Kneeling  alway,  fill  it  nndosed  was. 
Upon  tiM  small,  and  soft,  and  sweety  grass. 

He  listens  how  ''the  small^  fowles  maken  me- 
lody," caroUii^  their  welcome  to  the  approach- 
ing Summer,  and  he  perceives  how  tiie  very 
flowers  of  the  field  join  with  their  sweet  and 
odorous  breath  in  the  common  thanksgiving 
chorus  of  all  innocent  creatures. 

Adown  full  softly  I  began  to  sink. 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 
The  long^  day  I  shope  me  to  abide. 
For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shaU  not  lie. 
Bat  fbr  to  looken  upon  the  Daisie, 
The  empress  and  the  flower  of  flowris  alL 
I  pray  to  God  that  fidrly  may  she  fiill. 
And  all  that  loven  flowris,  for  her  sake ! 

And  after  such  a  day,  the  poet  goes  to  rest  as  he 

should: — 

And  in  a  little  arbour  that  I  hare. 
That  benched  was  of  tnrfis  fresh  ygrave, 
I  hade  men  shoulden  me  my  ooucme  make, 
Por  dainty  of  the  newe  Summer's  sake. 
I  iMde  'em  strewen  flouris  on  my  bed ; 
When  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hid, 
I  fell  asleep. 

And  in  his  quiet  dreams  he  sees  the  daisy,  no 
longer  a  little  blossom,  but  a  "lady  free,"  clad 
in  a  green  robe,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  encircled 
with  pearly  white  leaflets  or  petals,  "  for  all  the 
-world  right  as  a  daisy  is."  The  GK)d  of  Love, 
always  represented  by  the  troubadours  as  a  brave 
youth  more  like  Apollo  than  the  boy  Cupid, 
loadB  by  the  hand  this  lady,  "  so  womanly,  so 
hemga,  and  so  meek,"  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
dames  and  damsels  that  reminds  us  of  the 
^frand  historical  processions  in  the  Triumphs  of 
Petxarca.  They  accuse  the  poet  of  his  alleged 
libels  on  the  sex,  ^d  he  vindicates  the  purity 
of  his  motive ;  but  the  unanswerable  lady  passes 
sentence  upon  him  :-^ 

For  thy  trespass,  understandeth  it  here, 
Thou  ahalt,  whilst  that  thou  livest  year  by  year, 
The  most^  partie  of  thy  tim^  speno, 
\  In  making  of  a  glorious  legend 

Of  good  women,  both  madenis  and  wives, 
That  weren  true  in  lovinff  all  their  Ures ; 
And  tellen  of  &lse  men  that  them  betrayen. 
That  all  their  life  we  do  but  assayen 
How  many  women  they  may  do  a  shame, 
For  in  your  world  that  now  is  held  a  game. 
And  when  this  book  is  made,  give  it  the  Queen 
On  my  bdialf,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene  (Richmond). 

Such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  gentle  Countess 
Margaret  over  Chaucer's  youthM  mind.  We 
incline  to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  great 
man,  certainly  there  never  was  a  great  poet. 


who  was  not  much  indebted  for  his  loftier  and 
more  celestial  inspirations  to  the  tacit  in- 
fluence of  a  happy  friendship  with  some  high- 
souled  woman.  "We  have  no  doubt  that  even 
Milton  might  be  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to 
avow  this.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  devout  be- 
lievers had  always  present  to  their  imagination  a 
divine  ideal  of  feminine  excellence,  and  when 
chivalry  preserved  the  old  German  notion  of  the 
sex,  which  Tacitus  attests,  "  Inesse  feminis 
sanctum  dliquid  et  providum  putant,*^  there  was 
Something  very  potent  in  the  recriprocal  effect 
of  that  romantic  attachment  with  which  the 
manliest  of  men,  the  stem  adventurous  heroes 
of  a  warlike  time,  were  accustemed  te  regard 
their  chosen  mispresses.  The  religious  con- 
ception of  the  spiritually  perfect  then  more 
generally  assumed  a  female  personality  than  the 
aspect  of  a  masculine  saint.  Onlv  ihis,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  can  explain  te  us  the 
deification  of  Beatrice  in  the  Bivina  Comnndia, 
where  she  stands  as  the  representative  of  the 
highest  wisdom.  And  in  like  manner,  we  may 
estimate  the  real  character  of  Margaret,  as  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  purity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  when  we  And  that  she,  whom  in  her 
blooming  youth  the  poet  had  fondly  celebrated 
as  la  Marguerite,  the  sweet  daisy,  was  taken  by 
him,  many  years  afterwards,  when  distress  and 
exile  brought  him  to  the  serious  moralising 
meditations  of  his  *' Testament  of  Love,"  and 
was  represented  as  the  guide  of  his  pursuit  of 
heavenly  knowledge,  in  tiie  flgure  more  suiteble 
to  her  advanced  years,  of  la  Marguerite,  the  pure 
and  precious  ^Mfr/.  To  him  and  to  her,  we  may 
be  weU  assured,  there  was  infinite  meaning  in 
this  twofold  punning  on  her  honoured  name, 
trivial  though  it  may  appear  to  us."" 

But  John  o'  Gaunt  ?  The  relations  of  Chaucei: 
with  that  vehement  and  restless  Prince  were 
altogether  of  a  different  character.  Erom  all  we 
can  learn  of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
claimant  to  be  King  of  Castile,  we  should  say 


that  Shakspeare  makes  Sir  John  Falstaff  re- 
member a  most  characteristic  trait  of  him,  in 
the  anecdote  about  Master  Robert  Shallow,  who 
got  his  head  broken  by  the  Duke's  iron-gloved 
hand  for  crowding  in  the  tiltyard.  A  haughty, 
domineering,  bold,  and  angry  spirit  he  was; 
ever  plotting  schemes  of  personal  ambition;  the 
champion  of  that  proud  feudal  aristocracy  which 
was  men  fast  giving  way  to  the  increased  power 
of  more  modern  institutions ;  a  despiser  of  the 
Commons,  and  by  them  feared  and  hated ;  but, 
with  all  this,  an  upright,  courageous,  and 
honest  nobleman — if  we  may  acquit  him  of 
treachery  to  Richard ;  one  who  toiled  to  uphold 
his  order,  and  to  save  the  State  from  what  he 
thought  were  destructive  innovations.  This 
grand  old  Tory  peer  and  prince  of  the  blood 
was  Chaucer's  master,  and  Chaucer  was  his 
man,  in  no  degrading  service.  When  he  wooed 
the  Lady  Blanche,  our  poet  wrote  love  songs 
for   him,   and  composed  for  his   beho<^  the 
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amorous  "Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight." 
When  she  became  the  Duchess  Blanche,  Chaucer 
gratified  his  master's  lady  with  many  an  ele- 
gant lay,  and  also,  because  she  was  of  a 
religious  disposition,  famished  her  with  a  hynm 
to  the  Virgm.  When  she  died,  Chaucer  per- 
formed a  funeral  tribute  to  her  memory,  and  to 
the  becoming  sorrow  of  her  spouse ;  but  we  find  a 
sort  of  postscript,  written  probably  some  months 
after  the  bereavement,  in  which  he  advises  the 
!pukc  to  keep  himself  thenceforth  in  the  liberty 
of  single  bl^sedness.  John  o'  Gaunt,  however, 
disregarded  this  prudent  counsel.  He  married 
a  second  wife,  not  for  affection,  but  for  the  sake 
of  a  Spanish  crown,  and  would  have  lived 
l^pier  if  he  had  followed  Chaucer's  advice. 
His  union  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the 
deposed  tyrant  of  Castile,  caused  the  Exiglish 
Parliament  to  be  annoyed  for  twen^  years  with 
his  demands  of  money  ai^  forces  to  mUow  up  the 
enterprise  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  eject  Henry 
of  Trastamara  from  that  kingdom.  Ultimately, 
John  o'  Gaunt  was  enabled  to  execute  a  part  of 
this  design,  and  f^cure  the  coveted  crown  for 
his  daughter's  issue ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
vain  title  of  royalty  was  not  worth  a  marriage 
of  mere  iijiterest.  He  scandalised  the  Court, 
which  was  a  decent  one  in  those  days,  by  his 
connexion  with  Katheiine  Swinford,  who  had 
bdpnged  to  the  household  of  his  first  wife. 
After  having  had  five  children  by  Blatherine, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Constance,  he 
nwried  her,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  ^e 
other  peeresses,  ov^  whom  she  thus  obtained 
preoedence  of  rank.  Eatherine  is  only  interest- 
ii^  to  us,  inasmuch  as  her  sister  PhUippa  had 
long  pkreviously  become  the  wi£a  of  our  fitiend 
GeojQfrey  Chaueer. 

These  were  his  patrons,  at  the  period  of  his 
prime  manhood,  and,  under  their  favour,  he 
rapidly  throve.  Ko  longer  the  long's  page,  but 
esquire,  dikciw  armtger  nosUr,  be  received  a 
stipend  of  twenly  marks  yearly,  dwelt  in  a 
square  stone  hou/ie  «t  the  gate  o£  Woodstook- 
park,  and  was  employed  c<mfidentially  in  State 
aSjsdxB.  When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  went  to 
e^use  a  Princess  of  Milan,  Chaucer  wa^  sent  in 
his  train,  and  saw  fair  Italy,  and  bec^ame  ac- 
quainted with  Francis  Petrarch  and  Giovanni 
Boecacio,  to  the  inestimable  profit  of  his  literary 
renown.  He  was  s^it  to  Prance  and  to  Plan- 
deiirs  on  several  othei:  diplomatic  or  ceremonial 
oocasicms^  We  may  infer  that  he  discharged 
these  commissions  creditably,  for  h^  was  re- 
wigrded  with  the  permanent  ofi&ce  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  of  wool  and  leader  in  tiae  port 
of  London,  an  office  of  great  emolument,  and  no 
sinecure,  which  must  have  brought  him  into 
continual  i^t^^oourse  with  the  dilfereat  classes 
of  citiifens,  whose  ma^iviefrs  he  describes  so  vividly 
in  his  "  Caiiterbury  Pilgrimage." 

l^(apter.  GeodK^  Cl^Ui)i^  was  now  no  longer  a 
cQHilier  a»d  ip^KBteepng  studea^i  l^t,a  sub- 
sta^^tial  ao4  Woiifthiplal  gofttlQinaA  in  a  i«^ponr 


sible  public  situatian,  and  as  he  grew  ( 
was  doubtless  an  object  of  respectable  eom- 
placency  amongst  his  w(»thy  contempoiarieB. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Thomas,  made  his  vay  ia 
the  world  so  far  as  to  marry  the  heiress  of  the 
rich  Sir  John  Burghersh,  and  ultimatdy  to  oon- 
nect  his  lineage  with  l^e  Earldom  of  Salisbaiy 
and  the  Duchy  of  Suffolk ;  the  other  stm,  Lewis, 
a  student  at  Merton  College,  acquired  leamiBg 
under  the  "  Philosophical  Strode."  Ve  like  to 
fancy  Master  Qeomey  Chaucer  in  those  d«jB, 
perlmps  sitting  over  a  cup  of  good  E^ieois  sack 
at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Easteheap.  Abont  the  time 
when  Falstaff  was  a  slim  youu  who  cooldbaTe 
crcptinto  sa  alderman's  thumb-ring,  andwlienold 
Double  drew  a  good  bow,  and  mad  Shallov  lodged 
in  Clement's  Inn,  Master  Chaucer  used  to  sit  and 
take  note,  in  his  quiet,  humorous  way,  of  those 
voung  fellows  about  town,  and  of  aQ  other 
human  curiosities.  We  think  he  must  have 
conceived  the  Cantea*bury  Pilgrims  now,  whilst 
he  lived  in  comfortable  cheerfulness  among  the 
London  tradesfolk.  The  memoirs  of  Qwucer 
we  have  «een,  generally  ascribe  the  oompositioii 
of  the  *'  Canterbury  Tales''  to  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  which  appears  to  bo  conts^oted  l^  the 
fact,. that  he  ajaudes  to  the  ''  Wife  of  Sath"  ii 
some  verses  which  were  certainly  writtea  soot 
^fter  the  death  of  John  o'  Gaunf  s  first  lad7. 

There  was  a  serious  ohange  in  Chaocer^s 
prospects  wh»i  young  Eiohard  eame  to  rdgn 
in  his  grandfether's  stead.  The  Duke  of  Lmi- 
caster  was  from  the  first  regarded  with  suspidwi 
and  disfiavour  by  the  King,  and  was  not  less 
disHked  by. the  people.     He  had  no  more  ^ 

Sower  to  aid  our  poet,  and  had  enough  to  do  in 
efending  himsetf  against  the  frequent  ^• 
sations  and .  intrigues  concocted  for  bis  rain- 
When  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Wickliffe,  the 
clergy  also  became  his  enemies.  When  angry 
words  passed  between  the  Duke  and  the  Bidiop 
of  London  in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  moii 
rose  in  a  fury,  arid  burnt  John  o'  Gannt'e 
palace  in  the  Savoy.  Wben  John  o'  Gannt 
left  the  country,  has  friends  and  dependents 
were  made  to  suffer  the  vengeance  prepared  by 
the  hostile  party.  It  seems  that  Chaucer  had 
imprudently  taken  part  in  a  contested  election 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  excitement 
of  which  resulted  in  a  fatal  tumult.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  pension,  and  estate,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  His  banish- 
ment, not  without  great  fears  of  pursuit,  was 
prolonged  until  siheer  destitution  obliged  \m  to 
return  to  England,  when  he  was  arrosted,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  nanstc 
minutely  the  factious  struggles  of  the  day.  It 
is  suflcient  to  say  that  John  o'  Gaunt  retoioed, 
and  recovered  his  asceaadaiioy  in  1394,  hy  SQQ- 
senting  to  h^p  the  King  in  oversowing  ot^ 
still  more  olmQxious  nobles.  C^auieer,  an  oW 
man  now,  h%d  lus  j^epmoa  an^d  his  pipe  of  v^ 
allowed  him  again;   aod  retired  d^rewith  to 
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thfi  little  castle  of  Dtmnington,  near  Newbiuy, 
in  Berkshire,  a  pleasant  airy  mansion  seated 
on  a  sonny  hill.  There  he  passed  in  tran- 
quillity the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  vith 
lays  and  legends,  Ovid  and  Boethius,  with 
asixonomical,  divine,  and  poetical  studiesLwith 
the  society  of  snch  friends  as  Strode  and  Wick- 
hife,  Gower  and  Lidgate,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
the  best  of  his  age.  fie  died  in  London,  having 
been  obliged  to;^come  again  to  Court  to  obtain 
from  Henry  lY.  a  renewal  of  his  pension,  and 
we  know  where  he  lies  at  Westminster. 

This  is  not  the  plaoe  in  which  we  can  find 
room  for  an  examination  of  the  invaluable  por- 
traits of  manners  and  character  whi(^  Chaucer 
has  given  us  in  the  prologue  and  interlocutions 
of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  A  complete  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  iUustrating  the  various  classes 
aad  tanks  of  the  peo^  in  Old  England,  with 
their  habits  and  prejudices,  may  be  formed  out 
of  these  materials ;  and,  comparing  them  with 
iha  characters  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays 
and  English  comedies,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  did  not  alter^  but  only 
more  distinctly  developed,  the  national  dispo- 
oition.  We  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  this  comparison  in  a  friture  paper,  and 
of  showing  the  remarkable  congeniality  of  mind 
and  similmty  of  dramatic  power  which  distin- 
guished the  two  great  poet's,  respectively  of 
Edward's  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 

John  Gower  has  been  admitted  into  our  title, 
not  so  much  for  his  ^wm  sake,  as  because  he  is 
associated  with  that  spziiig  seaibn  of  English 
literature.    We  are  afraid  that;  to-ttoal  leddears, 
Gower  is  little  more  than  a  wmmis  mr^a. 
Having  ourselves  spent  a  good  many  hours  Wer 
tb»  Cmif4$m  AmanHSi  we  cannot  sincerely  aver 
tiiat  it  is  a  remunerative  study  for  any  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  it,  although  in  the  days  of  King 
Bidhard,  the  solemn  platitudes  of  Gower  were 
rewarded  with  high  favour,  because  their  author 
was  a  subservient  courtier,  and  his  literary  com- 
petitor Geof&ey  Chaucer  was  an  adherent  of  the 
grefat  Opposition  leader,  Lanoaster.    The  two 
poets  were  dvil  to  each  other,  and  complimentary 
allusions,   rather  approaching   to   the    ''fednt 
praise' '  of  Addison  and  Pope,  are  found  once  in 
the  writings  of  each.     To  be  sure,   Gower's 
'*  Venus"  is  made  to  reo(^;niBe  Chaucer  as  "  my 
disciple  and  my  own  clerk,"  and  so  on ;  but  then 
yre  observe  that  passage  omitted  in  another  copy, 
ibr  some  reason  which  we  may  guess;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Chaucer  calls  nim  ''  the  moral 
€k>wer,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  good,  dull 
Gower;  and  we  are  inclined  to  say  the  same  of 
him.     His  Er«Hsh  poems,  which  we  have  never 
seen,  may  deserve  a  warmer  praise.    At  any 


rate,  he  did  well,  as  he  says,  according  to  his 
measure  of  wi^-^ 

In  onr  English  for  to  make 
A  book  for  Engelland^s  sake, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  language 
is  much  more  obscure,  and  his  versification  far 
less  tunable,  than  Chaucer's.  There  are  some 
curious  things  in  the  "Lovcff's  Confession," 
with  a  bit  of  pretty  feney  here  and  there,  but 
vast  intervals  of  tedious  common-place,  and 
pedantry  which  was  common  to  most  of  the 
scholars  of  that  age.  We  select  a  part  of  the 
introduction,  which  Gower  took  care  to  omit 
afterwards,  from  later  copies  of  his  book,  which 
were  produced  when  Eichard  had  been  deposed 
by  Henry  Boliugbroke,  to  whom  it  was  thence- 
forth to  be  dedicated: — 

As  it  befel  opon  a  tide, 
As  thing  which  should  then  betide. 
Under  3ie  town  of  new^  Troy, 
Which  took  of  Brute*  its  firsts  joy. 
In  lliames,  whgn  it  was  flowend. 
As  I  bj  boat  came  rowend. 
So  as  fortune  her  time  set, 
Mj  liege  lord  perchance  1  met; 
And  so  befel,  when  1  came  nigh, 
Out  of  my  boat,  when  he  me  scy  (saw) 
He  bade  me  come  into  his  barge  i 
And  when  I  was  with  him  at  huge, 
AmoDges  other  thiug^s  said. 
He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  laid. 
And  bade  me  do  my  business 
That,  to  his  high  worthiness. 
Some  newe  thinge  I  shotdd  book. 
That  he  hixaaelf  might  it  look. 
Our  readers  have  probably  had  enough  of  it 
by  this  time.     We  shall  not  detain  them  a 
moment  longer.    The  time  when  Chaucer  and 
Gower  €6tinshed.  was  abundant  in  -^promise  of 
the  coming  glories  of  England.    It  was  a  period 
of  great  achievements,  of  eminent  valour  and 
ability  in  some  individuals,  of  chivalry  and  re- 
finement, of  social  and  political  liberty  greater 
than  has  been  generally  represented.    The  Com- 
mons of  this  realm  had  begun  to  assert  their 
claim  to  Amie  its  Government.    It  was  but  just 
before  the  insurrection  of  Wat  l^ler,  that  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  obtamod  a  control 
over  the  appointment  of  the  Ministers,  and  two 
citizens  of  London  were  entrusted  with  the 
national  finance. 

The  iron  framework  of  fendhiism  had  been 
broken;  industry  and  the  arts  were  free  to 
thrive.  The  more  pernicious  tyranny  of  the 
Papal  Church  was  undermined  beyond  repair, 
and  the  long  sleepisg  facultiee  of  inteUect  and 
imagination  awoke  to  look  upon  th^  new  in- 
terests of  the  modem  worid.  > 


*  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  historians  of  old  nsed  to 
represent  Bmtns,  oonqoeror  of  Gog  and  Ma^,  as  the 
Ibnnder  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  seventeenth  of  February  dawned — the  last 
day  in  the  life  of  many  thousands.  The  north- 
west wind  had  risen  after  midnight,  and  had 
gradually  increased  to  a  storm,  driving  the  cold 
sea-fog  in  over  the  land.  In  Meldorp  everybody 
was  in  movement ;  the  houses  were  filled  with 
carousing  soldiers,  and  those  who  could  not  find 
room  in  the  houses  roamed  about  the  streets. 
Music  and  singing  were  heard  everywhere ;  but 
more  particularly  within  the  hoaiy  walls  of  the 
monastery,  which  had  never  before  then  re- 
echoed other  music  than  that  of  the  mass  and 
the  sacred  hymns.  The  tones  of  the  horns,  the 
flutes,  and  the  fiddles,  blended  in  strange  dis- 
cord with  the  whistling  and  howling  of  the 
wind  without;  and  there  was  the  same  discord 
between  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  great  hall 
of  revelry  and  the  light  of  mom  which  streamed 
in  through  the  windows. 

The  first  gun  was  fired  at  this  moment,  and 
shook  the  windows  in  their  frames.  The  dance 
stopped ;  the  music  was  silent.  The  gentlemen 
made  their  bow,  and  led  their  ladies  to  seats ; 
and  stealthily  and  hurriedly  many  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  many  eloquent  looks,  and  many  tender 
words  were  exchanged,  some  in  earnest,  some  in 
jest;  but  the  hope  of  meeting  again  the  next 
evening  in  Heide  consoled  all  parties;  and 
many  an  enamoured  cavalier  even  engaged  the 
queen  of  his  heart  for  the  first  dance  at  the 
coming  revelry.  And  none  separated  with  so 
much  pain  as  Ebbe  Geed  and  the  beautiful  Ida 
Eanzan ;  she,  however,  with  the  sweet  hope  of 
soon  seeing  him  again — ^he,  with  an  uneasy 
heart  and  strange  forebodings.  "  I  am  going," 
he  said,  pressing  her  hand  for  the  third  time  to 
his  lips,  "I  am  going  to  a  struggle  the  issue  of 
which  isTuncertain,  and  this  uncertainty,  sweet 
lady,  seals  my  lips." 

*'  If  you  do^not  in  the  meanwhile  forget  what 
you  have  to  say,"  answered  she,  jestingly,  "  you 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  telhng  me. 
We  dtmR  soon^meet  again." 

**  Soon  ?"  repeated  he,  sighing,  and|letting  go 
her  hand,  then  suddenly  seizing  a  ring  on  his 
own  finger,  and  with  a  gloomy  look  drawing  it 
several  times  half  off,  and  pushing  it  on  again : 
Ida  stood  in  sweet  conftision,  with  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground.  At  this  moment  the  boom  of 
a  gun  was  again  heard.  The  lovers  started  as 
if  out  of  a  dream.  One  more  pressure  of  the 
hand,  one  more  lingering  look,  one  more 
whisper — "We  shall  meet  again!"  and  the 
Danish  knight  hurried  away  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms  to  exchange  ms  ball-suit  for  his 
coat  of  mail. 


In  the  court  of  the  Convent  stood  the  war- 
steeds  of  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  other 
leaders,  ready  caparisoned,  and  stamping  and 
foaming  with  impatience.  Their  exalted  mastero 
were  assembled  in  the  vestibule,  awaiting  ihe 
third  BOtgnjal  gun.  Hans  Ahlefeldt  ste^^ed  for- 
ward, and,  addressing  the  Boyal  brothers  in  a 
voice  of  seeming  unconcern,  said,  "  Disagree- 
able weather  for  travelling  after  a  night  spent 
in  revelry." 

"Deuced  weather!"  answered  'King  Himsy 
looking  through  the  open  door  at  the  loozing 
heavens,  from  which  rain  and  snow  were  already 
descending. 

"  Not  worse  for  us  than  for  the  enony,"  said 
Duke  Frederick,  quickly. 

"We  have  it  right  against  us,"  rejoined 
Hans  Ahlefeldt. 

"  The  more  eager  will  our  people  be  to  get 
into  quarters,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  The  roads  will  be  very  swampy,"  oontinued 
Ahlefeldt,  "  and  ^e  guns  useless." 

"  If  so,  we  have  lances  and  swords,"  cried 
the  Duke;  "we  have  more  than  enough  of 
them  to  defend  your  Dannebrog." 

A  proud  answer  was  quivering  on  the  lips  of 
the  ofiTended  banneret,  but  the  roar  of  the 
signal  cannon  was  heard  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  and  every  man  vaulted  into  lus  saddku 

"One  day  longer  we  might  have  waited, 
brother  Frederick,"  grumbled  the  King,  setthii^ 
himself  m  his  saddle.  "This  is  a  derrilish 
bad  day." 

"  Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  weadier  Heaven 
sends,"  said  the  Duke.  "This  is  the  day  of 
our  espousals  with  the  rich  marsh  lands,  and  it 
is  pouriog  down  gold  into  the  lap  of  the  bride." 

"It  is  pouriog  water,"  said  the  King,  "as 
far  as  I  can  see,  and  by-and-bye  it  will  poor 
blood!"  He  spurred  his  snorting  steed,  and 
sped  along  with  his  suite  to  review  the  Ixoops. 

At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  sat  the 
gigantic  Slenitz,  on  his  ooal-blaok  steed,  eaaed 
in  armour  from  head  to  foot.  Saluting  the  Kmg 
with  his  sabre,  he  threw  up  his  visor,  and  said, 
"With  your  Majesty's penmssion,  I  wiU  ne«w 
ride  forwards  with  my  Guards,  and  bespeak  a 
hot  supper  and  comfortable  mght-qtiarten  in. 
Heide." 

The  King  nodded,  and  answered,  "It  wiH 
be  pleasant  enough  after  a  cold  breakfiast;  fine- 
well  untU  then,  Sir!" 

Slenitz  set  spurs  to  his  horse ;  the  skong  steed 
breathed  heavily  under  its  oppressive  burdon. 
After  him  followed  the  artilleiy  of  the  Qiiazd» 
and  then  the  fi.ve  thousand  fiu-ramed  and  omel 
Lansquenets.    Their  long  lanoes  waved  aba?« 
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their  heads,  Jceeping  time  to  fheir  beayy- 
measored  tread,  as  they  marched  along  to  the 
sound  of  drams  and  fifes.  The  long  files  swept 
like  a  glittering  stream  down  the  decliyity  out- 
side the  northern  gate  of  M eldorp.  They  were 
followed  by  the  fiolstein  infantry  witb  their 
guns.  As  each  battalion  came  in  front  of  the 
King  and  his  brother,  Ibey  paused  a  few  seconds 
and  saluted  after  the  military  fashion,  and  then 
passed  on.  After  the  fiolsteiners  came  the 
Danes,  and  then  the  cavalry,  at  the  head  of 
which  Hans  Ahlefeldt,  with  the  Dannebrog, 
preceding  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The  rear 
was  formed  of  the  Hdstein  horse,  and  after  this 
followed  the  baggage— endless  rows  of  munition 
and  provision  waggons,  some  with  wine,  others 
with  beer,  others  again  with  bedding,  table 
services,  and  table  linen,  belonging  to  the  King 
and  Duke,  and  to  some  of  the  Holstein  noble- 
men ;  some  with  dainty  viands  all  ready  for  the 
spit  and  sauc^[>an.  The  caravan  was  completed 
by  sutlers,  musicians  and  courtesans,  soldiers' 
wives  and  children.  Had  the  weather  been 
better,  the  higbbom  ladies  would  have  swelled 
the  train ;  but  as  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  Convent,  and  to  be  content  with 
waving  a  careless  &rewell  to  husbands,  bro- 
thers, firiends,  and  loversi  as  they  passed  by  the 
windows. 

The  signal  guns  at  Meldorp  had  been  heard  in 
the  trenches  at  Dusind  Dynds  Werff,  although 
the  wind  blew  in  the  contrary  direction ;  but  as 
the  air  was  thick  with  fog  and  snow,  it  was  im- 
possible to  descry  anything  so  fax  off,  and  equally 
impossible  to  guess  m  wluit  direction  the  enemy 
was  moving.  The  wind  and  the  snow  continued 
to  increase.  Isebrand  examined  the  guns, 
ordered, tbe  toxichholes  to  be  covered  over,  and 
powder  and  matches  to  be  weU  guarded  against 
damp ;  and  every  now  and  then  be  bent  his  eye 
Eind  h^  ear  in  the  direction  of  the  road  from 
If  eldorp. 

After  the  lapse  of  littie  more  than  an  hour, 
reckoning  from  the  booming  of  the  last  gun, 
Eleiiner,  wbo  bad  been  on  the  look  out,  ex- 
claimed, ''I  can  just  see  something  moving 
fonder :  come  and  look.  Wolf  Isebrand  ?*'  The 
atter  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
>oth  cried,  "  Here  they  come !''  All  the  fight- 
Qg  men  now  rushed  forward  to  get  upon  the 
tfurapet ;  but  their  leader  stopped  them  with  the 
ly — "  Back !  what  would  you  do  here  ?  The 
nemy  mnst  not  discover  our  presence  until  they 
ee  tlie  smoke  from  our  guns.  Order !  Every 
aan  to  his  post ! "  Again  he  turned  his  eyes 
TWBxdB  Meldorp,  and  now  a  dark  mass  movmg 
long  the  snow  might  be  easily  distinguished, 
ad.  from  time  to  time  tiie  glitter  of  arms ;  and 
3  they  gazed  the  dark  mass  grew  larger  and 
irgesr,  and  the  flashes  of  steel  b^iame  more  and 
Lore  fr^uent. 

'*  Now  set  off  for  Heide,"  cried  Isebrand  to 
le  coTDnerB,  who  were  ready  in  the  saddle, 
and  um  tho  Forty-«ight  that  it  is  here  the 


enemy  is  about  to  attack  us;  ride  as  fast  as  your 
horses  wiU  carn^  you,  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  send  us  remforeements  from  Lunden  and 
Dehu,  and  the  other  northern  parishes,  and  send 
word  without  delay  to  Biisum;  if  they  have 
not  already  o^ned  the  sluices,  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost  m  doing  so.  And  you,  men,  at 
the  guns,  point  them  so  as  to  command  the  road; 
but  do  not  fire  until  I  give  the  signal !" 

The  enemy's  army  advanced  but  slowly,  and 
the  order  and  militaiy  precision  which  distin- 
guished it  when  leavmg  Meldorp,  were  already 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  The  weather 
grew  more  and  more  unfiEivourable  and  the  road 
more  impassable;  the  artillery  horses  could 
hardly  drag  the  heavy  guns  through  the  mud; 
when  one  drew  forward  another  eO^lpped  back ; 
here  a  wheel  broke  drown,  there  a  horse  fell 
exhausted — all  this  caused  delay.  The  infantry 
who  followed  had  to  work  their  way,  with  much 
difficulty  and  still  greater  ill-humour,  through 
the  slough  which  the  artillery  had  ploughed  up. 
The  ranks  swerved  and  brc5ce ;  in  many  cases 
the  outermost  men  were  forced  down  into  the 
deep  ditches  that  bordered  the  road.  The  sol- 
diers swore,  and  quarrelled,  and  pressed  and 
jostied  each  other.  The  officers  were  no  longer 
able  to  check  the  growing  disorder ;.  only  when 
the  chief  turned  round  his  horse,  and  thundered 
forth  a  command  with  his  stentorian  voice, 
silence  reigned  again  for  a  moment. 

In  this  manner  they  had  approached  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  eartiiworks  without 
having  discovered  them;  for  the  snow  was 
beating  into  their  faces,  and  as  yet  Isebrand  re- 
mained quiescent.  At  length,  Slenitz,  who,  full 
of  impatience,  had  ridden  forward,  discovered 
the  first  trench,  which  intersected  the  road 
where  it  formed  a  bend.  He  stopped  short,  and 
soon  descried  the  second  trench  and  the  sconce 
itself,  above  the  parapet  of  which  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  and  the  heads  of  some  few  of  the 
gunners  were  discernible.  He  hastened  back, 
ordered  the  men  to  halt,  but  the  artillery  to 
advance  and  open  fire  on  the  sconce.  The  silence 
of  the  enemy  began  to  make  him  uneasy. 

When  Isebrand  saw  them  turning  the  cannon 
and  taking  out  the  horses,  he  considered  it  time 
to  commence  the  bloody  day's  work :  three  balls 
ploughed  through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Guards. 
His  rude  greeting  was  immediately  responded  to, 
but  with  littie  effect,  as  the  Ditmarshers  were 
protected  by  the  solid  earth  wall,  and  the  Guard 
did  not  take  a  steady  aim.  However,  a  few  of 
the  defenders  of  the  sconce  fell.  Several  rounds 
were  fired  on  both  sides ;  on  that  of  the  Dit- 
marshers with  undiminished  murderous  effect. 
The  fire  of  the  Ghiard,  on  the  contrary,  gradually 
grew  weaker;  some  of  their  guns  were  dis- 
mounted; in  other  cases,  the  priming  powder 
had  got  wet  and  would  not  take.  Seeing  this, 
Slenitz  ordered  the  assault  to  begiu,  and  the  order 
was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy  by  the  courageous 
warriors,  who  were  not  accustomed  thus  to  staled 
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still  and  let  tlienLselTesbeBhotdowii.  Theyntahed 
past  the  useless  cannon  towaids  the  first  trench, 
across  which  thej  laid  their  lances,  and  t^n 
these  the  &scines  and  hurdles  brought  from 
Meldorp  for  the  purpose.  With  unhesitating 
courage  they  then  passed  over,  and  the  open 
space  between  the  first  and  second  trench  was 
soon  crowded  with  men.  Here  ttiey  encountered 
a  new  difficulty.  Pascines  and  hurdles  were 
now  to  be  taken  up  in  their  rear  and  carried 
forward  through  the  closely  packed  mass  of  men, 
who  could  not  eren  spr^  out  to  the  sides,  as 
here  also  they  were  hemmed  in  by  broad  and 
deep  ditches.  The  balls  of  the  Ditmarshers 
made  opening  after  opening  in  the  dense  cluster, 
which  wavered  and  reeled,  and  swayed  to  and 
tcOy  like  a  rush-grown  islet  in  a  stcorm.  Order 
was  destroyed ;  with  it  the  necessary  presence  of 
mind  was  lost,  and  fear  began  to  creep  in.  The 
irresolute  and  often  contradictory  commands  of 
the  officers,  the  shrieks  and  the  groans  of  l^e 
wounded,  the  Ditmarshers'  oies  of  exultation, 
their  taunts,  and  threats,  and  maledictions,  which 
ihe  wind  carried  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  their 
enemies — all  conjoined  to  increase  the  oon- 
fasion  and  uneasiness  of  the  warriors  so 
accTistomed  to  rictory.  It  became  neces 
sary  to  draw  them  speedily  out  of  the 
dreadfol  trap  into  whidi  they  had  fallen, 
and  the  mighty  voice  of  their  leader,  which 
even  the  din  of  the  battle  and  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery  could  not  drown,  ordered  the 
retreat.  It  was  commenced  in  disorder,  and 
proved  as  disastrous  as  the  advance.  The  men 
rushed  back  to  get  across  the  trench,  and  pressed 
against  each  other  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
that  the  frail  bridge  broke  down  in  many  pkces, 
and  those  that  were  foremost  were  precipitated 
into  the  ditch,  and  trampled  down  by  those  who 
followed. 

Calm,  steady,  regardless  of  the  balls  that 
were  ploughing  up  l£e  ground  around  him,  sat 
Junker  61enitz  on  his  mighty  steed,  in  the 
middle  between  the  retreating  vanguard  and  the 
halting  centre,  marshalling  both  for  a  new  and 
somewhat  different  attack.  His  gigantic  stature 
towered  above  all  his  surrounding  warriors. 
They  closed  around  him  like  the  billows  round 
a  rock,  which  stands  unshaken  by  the  storm  in 
the  midst  of  the  furious  surge  of  the  sea. 

On  the  parapet  of  the  sconce  stood  Isebrand, 
contemplating  in  silence  and  with  a  smile  the 
confusion  in  fiie  hostile  army,  while  his  artillery 
continued  to  flash  and  to  roar.  Eeimer  of  Wimmor- 
sted  approached,  and  said,  "Our  hard  dump- 
lings do  not  seem  to  be  to  tiie  taste  of  the  gentie 
lords  yonder.  They  decline — they  retreat — 
ought  we  not  to  accompany  them  a  part  of  the 
way  back?** 

"Not  yet,  Reimer,  not  yet!  Why  should 
we  sacrifice  our  men  before  necessity  forces  us  ? 
The  guns  are  stiU  doing  good  service — ^we  will 
tarry  until  the  sea  come  to  omr  assistance — ^we 
may  expect  our  old  faithftil  ally  every  moment. " 


'^Whatisihis?"  eried  Behnes.  ''Whom 
those  ihat  are  rushing  down  the  load  and  past 
the  entrenchments  ?" 

Isebrand  looked  in  liifi  directicm  ilidicsted. 
'^  It  is  the  banner  of  Tellingstedt ;  it  is  the  le- 
inforcements  sent  us  from  Heide.  But  such  im- 
petuosity is  ill-advised — see,  how  the  Guard  is 
getting  into  order  to  receive  them  f ' 

"We  must  hasten  to  their  rescue!"  said 
Beimer. 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  cod-headed 
chief.  "  The  safety  of  our  country  hangs  sus- 
pended by  a  hair;  if  we  leave  the  intzoich- 
ments  now,  and  should  we  be  overpowered  by 
their  immense  superiority  of  number,  eveiytiung 
would  be  lost." 

"See,  seel"  interrupted  Beimer,  "they  are 
already  lea|»ng  over  the  last  trench — ^now  theqr 
wee  tmning  their  spears — now  they  oouch  them 
— on  they  go  to  the  attack!  At  all  events, 
order  t^e  cannon  to  be  mlent,  or  we  shall  be 
shooting  down  our  own  people  along  with  tls 
enemy." 

"1^0,"  said  Isebrand,  "not  tiiis  either;  bat 
tell  t^em  to  take  a  little  highe^r  aim — ^the  fixing 
must  continue,  but  the  shot  must  not  be 
wasted." 

Beimer  hastened  rouud  to  deliver  this  order 
to  the  men  at  the  guns.  Slenitz,  whea  be  sflEv 
the  men  of  TeUmgstedt  rush  to  the  attack, 
called  out  to  his  men,  "  Cheer  up,  my  boys! 
Now  we  have  them — ihey  are  coming  of  thar 
own  accord ;  receive  t^em  in  a  manner  wnrthj 
of  the  ^eat  Guard."  A  vicdent  conteet  begn. 
At  first  the  (Guards  were  unable  to  with«t«ad  the 
headlong  attack  and  longer  spears  of  t^e  I^- 
marshers ;  but  they  had  not  much  spaee  to  M 
back,  for  the  road  was  blocked  up,  and  occ 
column  forced  the  other  forward*  The  imposR- 
bility  of  retreat  obliged  tl^ni  first  to  make  a 
stand,  and  afterwards  to  drive  the  Httle  fboihazdj 
troop  back.  One-fourth  of  the  hundred  Teffiaf- 
stedters  fell ;  the  r^oiainder,  by  the  aid  of  thar 
longlspears,  leapt  back  over  the  trench,  winter 
the  Guard  could  not  immediately  follow  them. 

"  Do  you  see  ?"  said  Iselnrand  to  Keinoer  nd 
others  who  had  mounted  upon  the  parapet  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  combat.  "Eagerness  without  s 
plan,  bloodshed  without  gain!  Begone  joo. 
and  you,  to  Heide !  Tell  them  that  here,  aai 
here  alone,  is  the  battle,  for  fiom  no  other  s& 
has  a  single  shot  bean  heard!  Let  &e]&  afi 
hasten  hither !  And  ask  the  men  at  the  sisiocs 
what  they  are  about — ^why  the  flood  is  not  let 
in  ?  If  they  be  ^eep  yonder  at  B  iisom  sb^ 
North  Meldorp,  then  may  all  evil  eome  ovs 
them!" 

Two  Ditmarshers  jumped  off  the  paragpet^  got 
upon  their  horses,  and  galloped  oSt  tom^ 
Heide.  A  new  troop,  advancing  in  a  teee^ 
march,  came  towards  them — ^theee  wmt^  te 
Delvers. 

The  experienced  commander  ef  3^'  Ckifii^ 
exerted  himself  to  take  «dTa&tag«  ef  tbe  1^ 
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£unt  smile  of  fortime.  He  ordered  all  the  guna 
which  were  still  serviceable  to  be  brought  up 
and  pointed  against  the  Tellingstedters,  who 
still  remained  hesitating  whether  to  advanoe  or 
to  M  back.     The  Delvers,  also,  for  whom  there 
was  no  space  within  the  sconce,  would  thus  like- 
wise be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    Ise- 
brand  saw  the  danger,  and  sent  messengers  fly- 
ing to  his  countrymen,  to  bid  them  abandon  the 
road,  move  westwards,  and  then  attack  in  flank 
the  battery  of  the  Guards  j  Eeimer  of  Wimmer- 
sted  having  orders  to  outflank  them    on  the 
eastern  side.    Both  troops  were  then  to  en- 
deavour to  get  into  the  road  again,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  guns,  or  to  spike  them.     The 
undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  enemy,  it  was  successfully 
accompli^ed  in  a  few  minutes.    After  having 
flred  a  useless  round,  the  gunners  were  cut 
down,  and    the  gun-carriages   overthrown   or 
shoved  into  the  ditches ;  and  all  this  before  the 
Lansquenets  iu  their  rear  could  come  up  to  the 
rescue.     After   a  while,  however,  the  latter 
made  a  valorous  attack,  and  those  among  the 
Ditmarsh^rs  who  had  loitered  too  long,  were 
cut  down;  but  the  greater  number  swung  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  epeaia  across  the  ditches 
again,  and  continued  to  harass  the  enemy  from 
the  meadows  on  the  other  side.    In  vain  Ise- 
brand  sent  orders  to  them  to  return :  so  full  of 
ardour  were  they,  so  eager  for  battle,  that  the 
commands  of  their  chief  were  set  at  nought ; 
which  was  not  indeed  an  imusual  occu£renc& 
among  this  ungovernable  people, 

Slenitz  now  made  serious  preparations    to 
drive  qut  his  adversaries.     He  ordered  fascines, 
hurdles,  gun-carriages,  wheels — everything  that 
could  be  used  to  flU  up  the  ditches — to  be 
gathered  together ;  and  when  he  had  thus  ob- 
tained the  means  of  passage  on  both  sides,  he 
ordered  a  double  attack  to  be  made,  with  the 
cry  of—"  Look  to  thyself,  peasant !  the  Guard 
is  coming ! "     "  Help,  Mary ! "  responded  the 
JHtmarshers,  rushing    to    the    fordii^- {daces, 
iirliere  their  obstinate  resistance  for  a  long  while 
held  the  eoemT  in  check.    Many  of  the  latter 
fell  under  tibue  long  spears  of  the  Bitmarshers, 
and  many  more  were  suffocated  in  the  ditches, 
into  which  they  were  forced  down. 

Perceiving  Slenitz's  plan,  and.  at  the  same 
time  seeing  the  water  rising  in  the  meadows, 
Eaebraiid  cried  out,  "  Now,  feUow-countrymen, 
aow  the  time  has  come — not  to  die,  but  to 
3onqner;  to  destroy  our  enemy,  and  to  avenge 
:lie  riTers  of  innoeent  blood  ^led  at  Heldorp  and 
^indbergen!  Come  on  cheerfolly!  Do  you 
lot  aee  that  the  wind  and  the  floods  are  with 
IS  ?  Pollow  me !  Forward,  forwards,  and  look 
lot  behind  you !  " 

Saying  these  words,  he  leapt  ovor  the  parapet 
.od  the  outside  trench,  followed  by  the  four 
Liindred  men  from  Wohorden  and  Hemmingsted. 
^ike  a  rushing  wind,  tho  Hti^  troop  cleared  the 
and  the  third  trench,  and  with  the  cry. 


''  Look  to  thyself.  Guard,  the  peasant  is  coming!" 
they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  now  obliged 
to  defend  ^emselves  on  three  sides*  Those  who 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  ditches  eastward  and 
westward  were  now  abandoned  by  their  com- 
rades, who  were  harassed  from  the  front,  and 
all  fdl  pierced  by  the  dreadful  spears  and  hal- 
berds of  the  Ditmarshers.  The  latter  now 
availed  themselves  of  the  places  of  passage  pre- 
pared by  the  enemy,  and  joined  Isebrand's  troop. 
The  closely-packed  Lansquenets  fell  almost  with- 
out offering  any  resistance,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  whole  of  the  van  was  destroyed. 

But  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Guards 
still  sat  the  undaimted  Slenitz,  rallying  the 
men,  encouraging  them  to  renewed  attack,  and 
giving  orders  for  the  rear  to  divide,  to  go  over 
the  ditches  on  both  sides,  to  outflank  the  Dit- 
marshers and  the  sconce,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  latter,  which  he  believed  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  which  had,  in  reality,  been  manned  by  five 
hundred  fresh  troops  under  the  oonmmnd  of  Johan 
Arens. 

Leading  on  the  little  ^urageous  band  which 
had  already  destroyed  onfiHsdxth  of  the  Guards, 
and  passing  over  heaps  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  Isebrand  and  Beomer  now  rushed  upon  tho 
centre.  Pointing  his  spear  at  Slenitz,  Isebrand 
said  to  Beimer,  ''  You  aim  at  the  horse,  and  I 
will  aim  at  the  ridar!"  And  with  the  cry, 
**  Look  to  thyself  Junker,  the  peasant  is  com- 
ing!'' be  ran  his  spear  against  the  Gaieral's 
breast)  while  Earner  thrust  his  deep  into  the 
chest  of  the  horse.  ''  Accursed  ruffians  f  thun- 
dered Slenitz,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword 
he  cut  off  the  shafts  of  both  the  spears.  Ise- 
brand's  had  penetrated  his  corselet,  but  on  tho 
one  side,  so  as  merely  to  graze  the  ribs.  The 
Junker  spurred  his  horse  forward  to  chaige  his 
assailants;  but  the  horse,  maddened  by  the 
pain  of  the  deep  wound,  reared,  stagg^ed, 
and  feU.  under  the  wei^t  of  its  heavy  bur- 
den. Its  rider,  as  agile  as  he  was  strong, 
managed,  however,  to  alight  on  his  feet,  and 
was  again  raising  his  ponderous  broadsword 
fw:  a  heavy  blow,  when  Eeimer  rushed  in  upon 
him  and  caught  him  round  the  waist,  and  Ise- 
brand struck  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  with  a 
halberd.  A  third  Ditmarsher,  who  now  came 
to  their  assistance,  also  fell  upon  him,  dinging 
round  his  neck,  and  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
three,  they  Inrought  him  to  the  ground.  The 
earth  shook  when  the  gigantic  warrior  fell, 
abandoned  by  his  Guards,  who  were  already  be* 
ginning  to  give  way  betoe  the  irresistible 
charge  of  the  army  of  peasants.  Although  but 
slightly  wounded,  his  heavy  armour,  in  addition 
to  the  strength  of  his  three  assailants,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  rise ;  and  yet  the  latter 
iound  it  even  more  difficult  to  kill  him  than  to 
conquer  him,  for  hift  thick  helmet  and  steel 
armour  were  proof  against  blows  and  thrusts. 
'*  K  he  cannot  die  1^  an  honest  warrior,^'  at 
length  cried  Isebrand,  ''  then  let  him  die  in  a 
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ditch  like  a  dog !"  And  saying  this  they  turned 
ihe  heavy,  half-suffocated  Titan  over  into  the 
ditch,  and  placed  his  dead  horse  on  the  top  of 
him. 

When  Slenitz  fell,  the  courage  of  the  Guards 
forsook  them;  the  cry  of  " fly,  fly !"  resounded 
through  the  wavering  ranks.  **  Our  commander 
has  fallen,  the  enemy  are  victorious."  The 
hindmost  ranks  of  the  centre  turned  for  flight ; 
the  foremost  jumped  into  the  ditches  on  both 
sides  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  meadows ;  but 
on  the  western  sides  these  were  already  under 
water,  and  all  those  who  sought  safety  there 
met,  on  the  contrary,  with  certain  death ;  those, 
however,  who  escaped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road,  flrst  found  shelter  in  a  small  copsewood, 
and  were  enabled  to  gain  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  rising  inundations  reached  them.  The  rear, 
which,  obeying  orders,  had  already  leapt  the 
ditches,  seeing  those  before  them  in  flight,  fol 
lowed  tiieir  example,  and  were  saved  or  died 
with  them.  The  great,  the  mighty  Guard— con- 
sisting, an  hour  before,  of  six  thousand  well- 
disciplined  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
proud  of  their  prowess — ^was  beaten,  routed, 
dispersed,  destroyed. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  great  army  had, 
during  this  portentous  hour,  remained  totally 
ijOLorant  of  what  was  going  on  at  Dusind  Dynds 
W  erff.  Their  progress  b^same  ever  slower  and 
slower,  untn  at  last  it  was  quite  impeded.  In 
vain  the  King  and  the  Duke  inquired  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  delay ;  no  one  could  aflbrd  any 
information.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  and  more 
elapsed,  and  they  were  still  in  the  same  spot. 
As  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  snow, 
which  wafi  still  falling  thickly,  the  infmtry  was 
motionleas  in  advance  of  the  Boyal  commanders. 
The  £ing,  who  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour 
when  he  left  Meldorp,  was  growing  more  and 
more  impatient  at  this  stoppage,  which  kept  him 
waiting  in  the  inclement  weatiier,  and  demanded 
imperatively  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  this 
unaccountable  delay ;  but  those  who  were  sent 
forward  to  obtain  the  information  having  with 
difficulty  worked  their  way  through  a  few  regi- 
ments, when  advanced  so  far,  found  it  utterly 
impo^ble  to  proceed  further,  or  to  get  back 
again.  Those  that  proceeded  by  circuitous 
routes  did  indeed  return,  but  could  give  no  fur- 
ther information  than  ^t  their  progress  was 
impeded  by  swamps,  and  that  the  snow  and  the 
fog  prevented  them  ^m  ascertaining  what  the 
Guards  were  about 

'<  Junker  Slenitz  is  rather  long  at  the  pre- 
liminaries to-day,"  said  the  Xing. 

"He  is  as  prudent  as  he  is  brave,"  answered 
the  Duke,  "  and  well  acquainted  with  war  in 
the  marshes.  Probably  he  wants  to  see  the  way 
clear  before  him,  ere  he  moves  forward." 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  now  ceased ;  but  the 
infantry  was  as  little  abl%to  stir  as  before. 

"  It  is  as  vexatious  as  it  is  unaccountable !" 
cried  the  £i|ig.   '' If  it  lasts  much  longer  I  shall 


feel  inclined  to  return  to  Meldorp— here  we 
neither  see  nor  hear." 

"With  your  Majesty's  permission,"  put  in 
Ahlefeldt,  **  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  aa  in- 
distinct, muffled  sound  in  advance  of  us." 

They  listened,  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
the  snorting  of  the  horses,  and  their  tramping 
and  splashing  on  the  muddy  road,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  could  be  the  con- 
fused souAds  ihat  reached  their  ears.  At  length 
a  rumour  spread  through  the  extensive  column 
of  Holstein,  German,  and  Danish  soldiers—"  The 
Guards,"  so  it  was  said,  "  have  come  upon  im- 
mensely strong  fortiflcations,  mounting  as  many 
as  one  hundred  guns ;  the  vanguard  is  preparing 
to  take  it  by  assault."  Immediately  aftenratds 
it  was  said  that  the  sconce  was  tak^  then  that 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  and  that  the  Guards 
were  retreating,  and  then  again  that  the  Dit- 
marshershad  attempted  a  sortie,  and  were  bdng 
cut  to  pieces.  At  length,  some  of  the  flying 
Lansquenets  were  descried,  and  the  cry  was 
raised — "  It  is  the  peasants  that  are  taking  to 
their  heels ;  we  shsdl  soon  have  room  to  move 
forward."  But  a  few  minutes  later  arrived  the 
&ital  message — "  It  is  the  Guards  that  are  flying ; 
they  are  routed  and  dispersed;  the  commander 
has  fallen  or  is  a  captive."  Immediately  after- 
wards, it  was  said  in  the  Danish  division  of  tiia 
army  that  the  Holsteiners  had  been  defeated. 

The  Boyal  brothers  were  boiling  vrith  rage : 
there  they  were,  cooped  up  on  the  narrow,  muddy 
road,  unable  to  move  to  the  rescue  of  t&e  army, 
or  to  send  forward  infentry,  artillery,  or  cavalry; 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  most  dreadful  cha- 
racter without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  truth, 
or  to  learn  the  real  state  of  things  in  advance ; 
unable  to  see  anything  beyond  the  flrst  plato(»s 
of  the  army — all  beyond  being  snow  and  water, 
for  the  sea  had  alr^y  inundated  the  meadows 
on  both  sides. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  prooqit 
decision  should  be  come  to ;  but  what  decision  ? 
No  one  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  the  word 
"  Eetreat."  The  K^  threw  the  blame  of  Ibe 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  found  himsrif 
upon  his  brother ;  the  latter,  in  lus  turn,  tiiiew 
it  upon  the  Holstein  noblemen  that  surixKUided 
him;  and  these,  again,  made  a  scap^oat  of 
Junker  Slenitz.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
danger ;  the  din  of  the  battie  and  the  cries  of 
the  combatants  began  to  be  distinctly  audible; 
already  an  uneasy  movement  among  the  infkntry 
had  commenced,  and  fugitives  were  seen  run- 
ning, leaping,  wading  through  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  crying  for  he]^. 
The  Duke  then,  flrst  of  all,  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce the  disgraceM  word. 

"  "We  must  retire  out  of  this  ouraed  trap  to- 
wards Meldorp,"  said  he;  "andwheawe  get 
upon  dry  land  we  vrill  again  make  a  stand  md 
receive  our  audacious  enemy." 

With  tears  of  rage  in  their  eyes  tiie  loaiiien 
then  turned  their  horses'  headis,  leaving  Uwr 
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staff  and  half  the  cavalry  behind  them  to  sup- 
port the  infmtry,  and  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  should  they  really  succeed  in  fighting 
their  way  so  &r  forward.  With  great  difficulty 
they  penetrated  through  the  dense  masses  of 
cavalry  and  the  crowd  of  baggage  waggons ;  and 
it  was  only  reverence  for  their  rank  that  opened 
to  them  a  passage  which  was  afterwards  closed 
against  thousands  of  fugitives. 

As  soon  as  the  King  and  the  Duke  had  de- 
partedy  the  Holstein  and  Danish  leaders  who 
remained  behind  endeavoured  to  restore  some 
degree  of  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repulse  the 
enemy — ^who  were  neither  formidable  in  point  of 
number  nor  in  point  of  tactics— or  at  least  to 
effect  a  less  di^gracefal  retreat.    But  in  vain ! 
Courage,  presence  of  mind,  discipline — all  was 
lost,  and  replaced  by  an  irresistible  panic :  the 
angry  heavens  above*,  the  faithless  ocean  on  both 
sides,  in  front  the  fiirious  enemy.    In  this  last 
direction  alone  it  was  possible  to  make  way,  yet 
it  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all.      Cavalry, 
in&ntry,  artillery,  officers,  men,  mingled  peU- 
mell  in  one  inextricable  mass,  fell,  stumbled 
over,  trampled    down    each    other,    imtil    at 
length   the    deep    ditches    seemed    less  dan- 
gerous  than    the    road.      Many    voluntarily 
jumped  into  these,  many  more  were  involun- 
tarily precipitated  into  them,  and  endeavoured 
to    save  their    lives    by    wading   and   swim- 
ming.    But  the  Ditmarshers,   observing  that 
many  of  their  destined  victims  were  escaping 
them  in  this  way,  now  hurried  along  the  em- 
bankments that  lined  the  ditches,  and  dispatched 
the  stragglers  with  their  long  spears ;  or,  when 
this  process  seemed  to  them  too  slow,  they  would 
leap  in  masses  across  the  ditch,  and  force  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  helpless  soldiers  over  into 
the  opposite  ditch,  where  they  were  received  by 
other  Ditmarshers  with  blows  and  thrusts.  like 
spiders  darting  to  and  from  the  fiies  caught  in 
their  web,  drawing  their  meshes  closer  and  closer 
round  them,  and  dealing  blow  upon  blow  with 
their  long  and  formidable  teeth,  &e  Ditmarshers 
darted  to  and  frt)  among  the  pent-up  invaders, 
swinging  themselves  across  the  ditches  and  back 
again,  with  so  much  the  greater  power   and 
agility,  as,  following  Isebrand's  example,  they 
had  aU  by  this  time  thrown  off  their  breast- 
plates, heLmets,  and  shields — ^for  they  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  defending  themselves,  all  that 
they  had  to  do  was  to  attack  and  cut  down. 

The  very  numerical  strength  of  the  Royal 
army,  on  which  the  hopes  of  success  were  so 
confidently  grounded,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
its  destruction.  Had  it  been  less  numerous,  its 
movements  would  have  been  less  hampered,  and 
order  might  have  been  more  easQy  restored  after 
the  first  panic ;  the  commanders,  leaders,  as  well 
as  subordinates,  would  have  been  seen,  heard, 
and  obeyed.  As  it  was,  nothing  was  seen  but 
the  danger  of  death  on  all  sides — nothing  heard 
but  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  tumul- 
tuous shouts  of  the  victors— nothing  obeyed  but 


the  inspirations  of  blind  terror.  The  smallest 
number  fell  by  the  spears  of  the  Ditmarshers ; 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  drowned  in  the 
ditches,  or  trampled  to  death  by  their  own 
horses,  or  b^  ^heir  comrades  in  arms. 

In  ^e  mi'  jb  of  the  general  panic,  there  were, 
however,  m  y  instances  of  noble  sdf-possession, 
and  manlj  4sr^;ard  of  danger;  and  among 
those  whc  istinguished  themselves  most  by 
their  valoi  jwere  Qeneral  Hans  Ahlefeldt  and 
about  fifty  janish  and  Holstein  noblemen,  who 
rallied  rouiU  him  and  the  proud  Dannebrog, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  which 
for  three  hundred  years  had  been  the  banner  of 
the  realm.  The  resistance  offered  by  this 
handful  of  brave  men  saved  the  lives  of  some 
thousand  fugitives,  and  the  honour  of  the  order  of 
nobles,  but  not  the  time-honoured  standard  of 
the  Danes.  One  of  its  defenders  fell  after  ano- 
ther, and  last  of  all  feU  Hans  Ahlefeldt  himself 
under  the  pir^lriTig  banner.  At  that  very  moment, 
the  Counts  of  Oldenburg,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  were  working  their  way  for- 
ward to  his  rescue ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
soon  the  young  Counts  were  separated  from  their 
followers  and  surrounded.  Seeing  that  further 
resistance  was  vain,  the  eldest  cried  out, 
**  Brave  Ditmarshers,  ask  what  ransom  you  may 
choose  for  our  lives — ^we  are  the  Counts  of 
Oldenburg !" — "  And  we,"  answered  Isebrand, 
''we  are  the  peasants  of  Ditmarshen,  and  we 
have  no  time  to  make  prisoners  to-day."  With 
these  words  he  ran  his  spear  into  the  young 
Count's  breast — ^his  brother  fell  by  his  side. 

The  battle  was  at  an  end.  Before  noon,  the 
great,  splendidly-appointed  army,  the  like  of 
which  Holstein  had  never  seen  before,  was  cut 
down  or  dispersed ;  one  fourth  only  of  its  num- 
ber ever  saw  their  homes  again.  The  whole  of 
Holstein,  the  whole  of  Denmark,  was  filled  with 
terror  and  grief;  in  both  countries  there  was 
hardly  one  noble  family  that  had  not  lost  fSeither, 
brother,  or  sons.  In  vain  did  they  offer  mag- 
nificent ransoms — the  Ditmarshers,  more  cruel 
than  the  slayer  of  Hector,  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  bodies  of  the  fellen.  They  were  left  to  rot 
unburied,  or  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  and 
other  wild  animals;  the  bleached  bones  were 
heaped  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  between 
Mefdorp  and  Hemmingsted.  For  many  years 
they  lay  there  as  a  token  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  mighty  and  the  triumph  of  the  lowly. 

Over  the  lifeless  ruins  of  the  Koyal  army  the 
Ditmarshers  continued  their  victorious  march. 
Leaning  his  bleeding  head  against  the  wheel  of 
a  waggon,  lay  Ebbe  C^eed,  his  cloven  shield  and 
shattered  helmet  at  his  side.  Isebrand  passed 
by,  and  at  once  recognised  him.  "  Thanks  for 
past  courtesies,  Sir  Knight,"  said  he  hastily. 
"Better  would  it  have  been  for  you  had  you 
followed  my  advice.  But  I  owe  you  a  service : 
if  you  think  you  can  bear  it,  I  will  try  to  get 
you  under  shelter."  Hardly  were  the  words 
over  his  lips,  before  a  halberd  fell  with  deadly 
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aim  upon  the  wounded  man's  head,  and  a  wild 
voice  shouted,  "  Knighfs  blood  is  not  better 
than  Counfa  blood;  the  shorter  the  pain  the 
better ! " 

At  length  the  Ditmarshers  reached  the  bag- 
gage train.  All  the  waggons  were  deserted; 
not  a  living  soul  was  found  near  them — long 
before  the  battle  was  ended,  all  had  fled  to- 
wards Meldorp.  This  town  also  was  empty 
and  deserted ;  the  ladies  and  the  garrison  had 
gained  the  Holstein  frontiers  before  the  Dit- 
marshers arrived.  Some  of  the  latter  followed 
their  traces,  but  having  failed  to  overtake  them, 
turned  back  when  they  had  reached  the  fron- 
tiers and  rejoined  their  countrymen,  who  by  this 
time  had  brought  all  the  waggons  up  to  Mel- 
dorp. The  booty  was  immense:  the  whole  of 
the  wtir  treasury,  the  King's  and  the  Duke's 
plate,  costly  furniture  and  splendid  dresses,  des- 
tined for  the  expected  revelry  after  the  victory 
in  Heide  and  Lunden;  the  money  chests  of  a 
great  many  private  persons,  whose  speculative 
genius  had  mduced  them  to  carry  funds  with 
them,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to  enter  into 
commercial  negotiations  with  the  plundering 
soldiers.  But  most  prized  of  all  in  the  first 
moment  of  victory,  was  the  immense  supply  of 
provisions  and  drinkables  of  aU  kinds,  some 
waggons  having  been  found  laden  with  poultry 
ready  plucked  and  trussed ;  others  with  haunches 
of  venison  and  other  game,  larded  and  ready  for 
the  spit;  others  wil£  boiled  hams,  and  others 
with  pastry,  beer,  rich  wines,  old  mead,  &c. 

Not  in  Heide,  but  in  Meldorp ;  not  by  Princes 


and  nobles,  but  by  simple  peasants,  va8  the 
festivity  celebrated,  for  which  all  tlieae  good 
things  had  been  prepared.  In  the  richly-deco- 
rated halls,  where,  the  previous  night,  the 
brilliant  nobles  of  Denmark  and  Holstein  were 
treading  graceful  court -dances  mth  stately 
dames  and  lovely  damsels,  there  the  square- 
built  marsh  peasant  now  footed  it  merrily  in  jig 
and  reel  with  plump,  rosy-cheeked  peasait 
maidens,  all  clad  for  the  nonce  in  strange  splen- 
dour :  hats  with  plumes,  golden  chains,  costly 
knee-bands,  and  knightly  scarfs.  In  sportive 
mockery,  they  addressed  each  other  by  tie  titles 
of  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Barons,  in  confomity 
with  their  unwonted  magnificence. 

Eeimer,  at  whose  hand  Hans  AMefeldt  had 
fallen,  was  greeted  as  Pield-marshal  and  Knight 
of  the  Dannebrog ;  "Wolf  Isebrand  was  called 
Count  of  Oldenburg ;  ^d  none  were  less  thim 
Junker.  The  unknown  instrumentB,  found 
among  the  rest  of  the  booty,  were  perfonnedon 
by  native  musicians,  whose  knowledge  went  no 
forther  than  to  the  treatment  of  drums  and  fifes, 
and  who  drew  from  them  an  amount  of  discoid 
which  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  wild  Baemment 
of  the  moment.  The  long  tables,  covered  vidi 
the  richest  damask  cloths,  glittered  with  ^ 
and  silver,  and  cut  crystal,  and  were  inundated 
with  costly  wines.  Glass  after  glass  was  drunk 
to  the  eternal  liberty  of  Ditmardien. 

Such  was  the  nignt  that  followed  the  neva^ 
to-be-forgotten  seventeenth  day  of  Februaiy,  d 
the  year  1500. 

CTo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE    BEOWN    TOWN. 


Upon  the  side  of  ar  gently-doping  hiU,  rising 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
brook  in  the  vale  below,  reposes  the  Brown  Town 
— brown  as  the  back  of  a  partridge,  yet  dappled 
here  and  there  with  a  blueish-grey  tint  upon  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  least  ancient  of  the  buildings 
of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  is  of  a  uniform  whitish  brown ; 
the  stone  fences  that  boxmd  the  fields  and  en- 
closures (for  there  are  but  very  few  hedges  to  be 
seen),  built  of  a  kind  of  broken  shale,  quarried 
everywhere  at  the  roadside,  are  of  the  same 
sober  tint.  The  houses  roofed  with  a  stone  of 
similar  appearance  and  character,  and  the  walls, 
substantially  built  up  of  a  like  material — ^all  are 
brown ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to 
persuade  mo  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  brown 
to  boot,  seeing  that  brown  smock-frocks,  brown 
basin-shaped  hats,  and  sun-browned  faces  are 
the  property  of  nine-tenths  of  those  that  make 
any  appearance. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  ago  since  I  fiirst  saw  the 
Brown  Town,  and  more  than  the  period  usually 


allotted  to  one  generation  had  passed  away® 
I  saw  it  again.  "When  Napoleon  was  waging 
the  desperate  war  with  adversity — ^when  the 
fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  rout  d 
Leipsic,  had  taught  the  banded  nations  how  to 
crush  him,  poor  I,  a  mamma's  darling,  ^ 
packed  off  to  a  boarding-school  at  the  Browa 
Town.  "Well  do  I  remember  the  day,  and  tte 
misgivings  I  had,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  tog* 
that  were  said  of  the  pleasures  that  avraited  m«» 
that  something  was  not  as  it  should  \>e,  *! 
mother's  tears,  as  she  kissed  me,  at  parting,  dM 
not  harmonise  with  the  assumed  vivacity  of  uK 
rest  of  the  household ;  but  at  eight  years  of  ^ 
one  is  not  much  given  to  speculate  upon  di*|^ 
pancies,  and  I  may  confess,  without  mudi  ri» 
of  being  charged  with  singularity,  that  t» 
thought  of  twenty  shining  shillings  in  "^ 
pocket,  ;and  the  ponderous  plum-cdce  wai® 
I  had  seen  crammed  into  my  box,  *  ^ 
jporta,  as  the  French  say,  above  eveiy  oth«f 
consideration.  I  enjoyed  my  inri^e  ^^^ 
four-score  miles,  and  counted  my  shilHngs  m 
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tired  of  the  amuBemmt,  and  almost  donbtfiil  of 
tiie  reaJity  of  my  wealth,  I  half  fancied  they 
were  so  many  shankless  buttons — (for  shillingB 
in  those  days  had  neither  heads  nor  tails).    An 
old  gentleman  in  the  coach  assured  me  they 
wero  all  good,   and  gave  me  a  three- shilling 
piece,  with  a  great  head  of  George  III.  upon  it, 
to  add  to  my  stock.    Further,  he  bought  whole 
baskets  of  wood^strawbemes,  from  the  peasant 
girls  who  besi^ed  the  ooach  as  it  toiled  up  a 
long  Mil  through  a  forest ;  these  he  gave  me  to 
eat;  and  paid  for  my  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  plied 
me  with  more  wine  ihML  was  proper  for  me — 
and  made  me  talk,  and  tell  lum  everyliiing  I 
knew    about   everybody,    and   especially    my 
parents,  and  brother,  and  fivesbters.   I  thought 
travelling  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  woiid,  and 
pn^iiably  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  life 
than  in  that,  my  first  day's  coaching.    Alas ! 
for  the  dismal  contrast  that  awaited  me  at  the 
school  in  the  Brown  Town.    I  was  set  down 
with  my  boxes  at  the  schoolmaster's  gate,  just 
before  sunset,  and  taken  up  into  the  school- 
room by  a  country  serving-maid.    Here,  in  a 
dirty,  bam-£ke  room,  with  roi^h  flooring,  slant- 
ing ceiling,  and  casemented  windows,  I  found 
myself  alone,  being  the  first  arrival.     It  was 
the  beginning  of  sojrrows,  which  soon  settled 
thick  and  hst  in  my  path.    Three  weary  and 
miserable  years  of  my  childhood  I  passed  in 
that  joyless  place,  starving,  fighting,  and  hio- 
hoec-hoc-ing  it.    Mr  ^lillings  passed  into  the 
jpossession  of  the  bigger  boys,  who  dared  to 
break  ^bounds  and  spend  them,  exacting  about 
ninety  per  c^t.  for  the  risk.  Being  the  youngest 
of  the  troop,  I  became  the  general  &g ;  but 
I  rebelled   foriousiy,  and   fought  a  hundred 
battles  before  my  spirit  was  broken,  which  it 
was  efEectual]^  m  the  end.      At  length  two 
brothei?,  younger  than  myself,  appeared,  and  I 
got  a  litde  respite — and,  what  was  of  infinite 
consolation  to  me,  a  firiend.     Sympathy  alle- 
viated  the  daily  disasters  we  had  to  undergo. 
Want   of  food  was  the  worst.    Wo  told  each 
other  our  dreams,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
these   were  almost  uniformly  of  bread — ^great 
crusts  of  bread,  and  sometimes  visionary  lumps 
of  cheese.      Our  ideal  of  happiness  was  the 
satisfaction  of  our  ever-gnawing  hunger !    The 
birch  was  the  next  great  t^ror.    Horsing  was 
the  mle  for  everytiiing.     The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  the  bkck-book  was  read  over,  and  the 
d^inqaents  ranged  in  gloomy  order  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  ihe  previous  day's  transgressions. 
The  flogging  would  sometimes  occupy  half  an 
flour,     and    was    always   administered  before 
breakfast, — an   arrangement    adopted    by   the 
pedagogue  avowedly  because  "exercise  m  the 
noming  was  good  for  his  chest."      But  the 
logging  was  notidng  to  the  want  of  food.    I 
rould    have  bonw  an  hour's  cudgelling    for 
he  sake  of  a  crust  of  half-a-pound.      But  I 
azinot   go  over  the  history  of  tliese  years : 
[le  detidl  would  fill  a  vololae.    At  Chnstmas 


the  school  was  closed  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
boys  went  home — all  but  myself.  This  was  the 
bitterest  woe  of  all.  Day  after  day  I  wandered 
about  the  deserted  school -room,  or  sat  crouching 
over  a  spark  of  fire,  scorching  my  knees,  my 
shoulders  freezing  ihie  while.  Then  set  in  a 
fall  of  snow  such  as  has  never  since  been  seen  in 
Britain.  Opposite  the  school-room  window  was 
a  fiat-roofbd  shed,  where  I  marked  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  snow  untQ  it  had  reached 
a  height  of  twelve  fidr  feet,  without  drift.  The 
land  was  everywhere  covered  to  that  height,  on 
ike  average.  The  London  coaches  crawled  into 
the  town,  through  a  lane  of  snow  excavated  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  ten  or  twelve  hours  be- 
hind the  appointed  time ;  and  the  horses  often 
Ml  dead  with  exhaustion  on  the  ice-bound  soil. 

I  gotonbetterduring  the  second  "half."  I  had 
nude  firiends  in  the  holida3rs  by  rambling  about 
the  town,  and  had  found  admirers  for  a  monster 
maskof  snow  which  I  had  built  in  the  play-ground. 
An  old  maiden  lady,  who  lived  opposite  the 
school,  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  sent  for  me  every 
week,  and  stuffed  me  to  my  heart's  oontent,  imd 
filled  my  pockets  with  eatables  when  I  left  her 
house ;  out  she  was  often  sick  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, and  then  I  was  not  invited.  At  ihe  end  of 
two  years  my  eldest  sister  came  to  see  me :  I 
did]  not  know  her :  even  the  sound  of  the  voice 
I  had  loved  so  well  was  strange  to  me :  but  she 
brought  letters  from  my  parents,  and  presents 
from  my  brother  and  sisters,  and  inade  me 
thrice  happy  by  her  gentle  talk—- of  home,  and 
events  at  home.  Her  report  of  the  school  was 
not  very  ikvourable,  yet  I  stayed  there  another 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  had  fought  my 
way  into  consideration,  and  was  fast  becoming 
as  great  a  tyrant  as  those  under  whoso  des- 
potism I  had  suffered  so  much.  At  length  (Oh 
happy  day !)  the  hour  of  my  departure  arrived, 
and  I  left  the  school  and  the  Brown  Town ;  and 
I  heartily  hoped  it  was  for  ever. 

A  quarter  of  a  owitury  passed  away,  when  I 
began  to  entertain  a  wish  to  see  it  again ;  and  a 
dozen  years  more  rolled  on  before  an  opportunity 
presented  itsdf  of  indulging  that  msh.  At 
length,   one  fine  morning  in  September,  '54, 

I  started  by  railway  f<M:  A ,  a  market-town, 

distant  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  Brown 
Town;  trusting  to  chance  for  a  further  con- 
veyance, or  willing  to  welcome  the  contingency 
of  a  long  walk  if  none  were  to  be  obtained. 
Leaving  my  carpet-bag  at  the  "  Jolly  Brewers,"  ^ 

I  set  out,  on  arriving  at  A about  noon,  to 

see  the  town,  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  to  my  destination.  It  being 
Saturday,  tiie  town  was  busy  and  bustling  with 
the  activity  of  the  market,  where  everything 
was  selling,  amidst  an  undefinable  noise  and 
uproar.  Ploughs,  harrows,  and  rural  imple- 
ments of  all  sorts ;  ponderous  cart-horses  with 
old-man  visages,  long  elliptic  noses,  and  pendulous 
Hps;  oxen,  i^eep,  and  pigs;  choice  luscious 
jEhdt,  earthenware,  books  and  stationery,  clocks 
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and  watches,  ready-made  clothes,  baskets  and 
hampers  of  all  yarieties,  household  furniture  and 
hardware — such  were  Ihe  staples  of  the  market, 
crammed  together  pell-mell  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air. 

After  repeated  inquiries  among  the  towns- 
people, I  found  that  the  only  conveyance  to  the 
Brown  Town  was  a  covered  country  cart,  which 
would  start  at  half-past  three,  and  arrive,  pro- 
bably, at  eight  o'clock.  I  resolved  to  try  this, 
as  there  was  nothing  better;  and  having  engaged 
with  the  driver,  and  deposited  my  bag  in  his 
machine,  I  completed  my  survey  of  the  town, 
and  then  returned  to  the  "  Jolly  Brewers"  to  dine 
at  the  market  ordinary.  The  company  consisted 
of  over  thirty  small  farmers  and  cattle-dealers, 
frequenters  of  the  market,  whose  remarks  and  con- 
versation, more  singnlar  than  profound,  showed 
that  if  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad  they  had 
not  much  profited  by  his  travels.  After  dinner 
came  an  inundation  of  "  gin-tickle"  in  "  four- 
penn'orths,"  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
ideas  of  the  company  became  much  less  luci^, 
and  not  being  myself  in  a  ^'concatenation 
accordingly,"  I  could  not  profit  by  their 
conversation;  so  I  went  to  look  after  the 
vehicle,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  have  stood 
at  the  door  ready  to  start.  There  were  no  signs 
of  it,  however ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  full  hour 
after  time  that  it  made  its  appearance,  the  driver 
observing,  in  answer  to  my  complaint  of  delay, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  time,  and  that  he 
should  not  start  till  he  had  a  £dr  load.  The 
bells  were  chiming  five  as  we  crawled  out  of 
A  ■:  the  sun  Rhining  clearly  threw  the 
long  tree-shadows  across  the  white  road;  and 
soon  coming  to  a  gentle  declivity,  we  ambled 
along  merrily  enough  for  a  mile  or  two.  We 
had  seven  passengers,  besides  a  fair  quantum  of 
goods,  and  one  stout  horse,  who,  whatever  his 
merits,  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  a  long  drag  before  him,  and  that  it  was  no 
use  to  make  any  pretensions  to  despatch.  He 
stopped  instinctively  at  every  pubHc-house  on 
the  road — at  one  (where  we  took  tea  at  sixpence 
a  head)  for  the  b^t  part  of  an  hour.  Here  we 
witnessed  the  performances  of  a  conjuror,  a 
fellow-passenger,  who  kindly  volunteered  the 
display  of  his  talents  to  amuse  us  while  the 
horse  took  his  feed  and  rest.  When  we  resumed 
our  route  it  was  dark  as  midnight,  but  no  one 
suggested  making  any  extra  ex^iion.  The 
•  driver  volunteered  a  song,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  show  of  hands,  roared  out  ''  A  southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sl^,"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
This  was  followed  by  "Where's  the  harm  in 
that  ?"  from  a  peripatetic  dealer  in  hats,  who 
insisted  upon  giving  it  twice  over,  for  some 
reason  which  has  escaped  me.  A  pretty  young 
girl  sung  a  ballad ;  and  an  Oxford  gyp,  out  for 
a  holiday,  bawled  "  Tally-ho,"  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  echoes  ring  again.  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  morning  would  find  us  still  in  the  cart 
upon  this  interminably  road.     At  length  the 


moon  appeared  through  the  douds,  and  gave  ui 
the  benefit  of  her  welcome  &ce :  the  stouthone 
caught  scent  of  his  stable,  and  dashed  out  with 
new  vigour ;  and  now,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  I  again  saw  the  Brown  Town,  lying 
asleep  in  the  moonlight,  and  tranquil  as  anj 
world-forsaken  city  of  the  desert 

I  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  and  starting 
from  my  couch,  drew  aside  the  window-curtains. 
There  was  the  old  scene  before  me^  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  forms  and  hues  as  it  bore  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago.    Far  in  the  blue  distance 
the  long  chain  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  cut  clearly 
against   the   sky.      The  scattered  &nns  and 
homesteads  lay  all  in  their  old  places:  there  was 
the  dribbling  brook  where  I  used  to  fish  for 
minnows,   a  pin  for  a  hook;    and  &ere  the 
orchard,  whose  fruit  so  often  tempted  my  hunger. 
I  recognised  every  house  in  the  street  or  posite 
my  window,  and  more  than  haK  of  the  names  of 
the  in-dwellers.    Nothing  was  jg;one — nothing 
added — very  little  (to  appearance)  changed.    I 
dressed,  and  walked  out  in  the  calm  Sunday 
morning  air;  and  strolled   through  the  three 
streets  that  make  up  the  little  town.    All  ap- 
peared just  as  it  was  in  the  days  so  long  passed, 
with  the  exception  that  everything  had  grown 
incredibly  small  and  mean.     "  Is  it  pot&ble," 
thought  I,  ''that  that  can  be  our  old  plaj- 
ground,   where  we    played    cricket    and  po- 
soner's    base,     and    flew     kites?"       "Coiid 
forty  boys  ever  have  run  riotous  with   free- 
dom in   that  paltry   paddock?"       Yet  so  it 
was.     The  change  was  in  me — ^not  ia  the  oid 
locality.  But  I  felt  glad  the  place  was  no  kngsr 
a  school — and  pleased  to  see  that  at  the  window 
of  the  little  room  in  which  I  so  often  cried  ory- 
self  to  sleep,  monthly  roses  were  blowing,  sad 
the  swallows  had    built  in  the  eav^  above. 
After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  old  brown  churdi* 
with  its  square  brown  tower.     I  found  thi 
graves  thicker  than  of  old — but  few  new  grave- 
stones— ^hardly  one :  there  was  no  memorial  d 
the  new  population    of    death — for  a  xeasiA 
which  will  presently  appear.     I  ento^ed  tk 
church,  and  was  shown  into  a  weU-cudiiosied 
pew.    An  interesting  place  is  an  old,  time-wois 
country  church.    Queer  grotesque  h^s  ol  mon- 
keys or  devils  (I  can't  say  which)  giinned  c«K 
upon  me  from  shadowy  recesses;  monumeiiul 
brasses,   crammed  with   abbreviated  I«atin  i^ 
old-fidbioned  capital   letters,  stuck    into   tk 
walls,    or    riveted    against    the    mdOfuldeiiBg 
pillars,  some  battered,  bulged,  and  black  witk 
age  or  rust,  others  polished  and  shining,  weie 
plentifully    sprinkl^    through   tiie    biul^Bg. 
Images  carved  in  wood  and  painted    in  tbf 
colours  of  life,  with  draperies  of  the  fashioaf>  <i 
by-gone  centuries,  the  v»ra  efyies  of  long^razi^ 
benefEUitors  of  the  town,  looked  down  finomtbar 
places  of  honour  with  a  gravity  not  iFerj  jr^ 
ductive  of  reverence.    The  service  began,  as  te 
bell  ceased  tolling ;  but  I  listened  in  vain  ^ 
the  organ^  the  exquisite  tones  of  which  had 
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my  heart  when  a  cluld ;  there  it  stood,  as  in 
tunes  past,  but  in  dumb  show.    On  returning 
to  my  Mend's  house  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
endowed  salary  for  an  organist  being  only  ten 
pounds  a  year,  would  not  pay  a  resident  per- 
former; and  that  since  the  death  of  old  B— - — , 
who  had  played  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  it 
was  only  occasionally  used,  as  there  was  no  one 
in  the  town  musician  enough  to  manage   it. 
After    dinner    my     friend    accompanied    me 
round  the  town,  and  pointed  out  what  alter- 
ations had  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.     They  were  so  few  or  unimpor- 
tant that  ail  but  one  would  have  escaped  my 
notice  :  that  one  was  the  removal  of  an  old  oak 
tree  that  had  stood  for  centuries  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  which  had  been  felled  to  make 
room  for  a  square  stone  building  that  did  the 
duty  of  market-house  and  town-hall.     I  could 
hardly  think  it  an  improvement.     "  Where  are 
the  May-games  held  now  ?"  I  asked — "  I  used 
to  see  the  old  oak  dangling  with  garlands  to  the 
ground,  and  his  branches  swarming  with  menj 
lads,  while  the  dancers  were  tripping  it  below. 
"We  have  had  no  May-games  to  speak  of  for 
the  last  thirty  years,"  said  my  companion ;  ''  we 
have  three  times  the  number  of  poor  that  we 
had  when  you  were  a  child ;  but  the  dancers 
have  disappeared." — "  There  are  changes  in  the 
Brown  Town,  then,"  thought  I. 

There  was  rival  music  in  the  church  in  the 
evening :  when  the  hymn  was  ended,  a  couple 
of  redbreasts  (the  descendants  of  a  pair  that  took 
sanctuary  in  the  building  long  years  ago,  and 
had  peopled  it  with  songsters  ever  since)  set  up 
their  little  pipes,  and  sung  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  service,  always  responding  directly  to 
the  voices  of  the  singers.  The  impudent  fellows 
flew  close  to  the  minister's  nose,  and  perched 
upon  the  pews  among  the  people,  and  showed 
pLednly  enough  that  tiiey  held  undisputed  po# 
session  of  the  place.  I  understood  that  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  they  never  slept  during 
service  (more  than  I  would  assert  concerning  the 
squire),  but  always  roused  up,  and  made  them- 
selves both  to  be  seen  and  heard  so  soon  as  the 
church  was  Hghted  up. 

The  next  morning  I  strolled  alone  through 
the  neighbourhood,  and  tried  to  ascertain  what 
havoo  death  had  made  during  the  long  interval 
of  my  absence.  Most  of  the  old  names  were 
tliere  still ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  borne  by 
new  generations.    Yet  there  was  old  Charley 

S still  selling  his  pies  and  tarts,  as  he  had 

done  when  pies  and  tarts  were  an  elysium  to  us 
Imngry  boys  at  school:   and    there  was  old 

B ,  the  barber,  with  hand  still  steady  enough 

to  shave,  in  the  same  little  room  of  seven  feet 
square— the  only  epoch  in  whose  existence  was 
the  mounting  a  new  pole  some  ten  years  ago.   I 

called  on  fiumer  P ,  whose grandfather'sgreat 

^rand^Either  owned  and  tilled  tiie  land  yet  owned 
32id  tilled  by  their  worthy  descendant.  Nothing 
^B^oxdd    suit  him  but  that  I  must   shift  my 


quarters,  and  stay  at  his  farm ;  and  he  sent  off 
at  once  to  my  friend's  for  my  luggage,  and  in- 
stalled me,  willy-nilly,  in  his  own  nook — 
"  Your  father's  son,"  said  he,  "  shan't  put  his 
foot  under  any  man's  table  but  mine,  in  this 
town,  that  I'm  determined."  Pleasant  talk  I 
had  with  the  farmer,  and  pleasant  rides  in  the 
farmer's  gig,  and  pleasant  rambles  with  the 
farmer's  gun  and  capital  dogs.  The  old  gen- 
tleman would  not  shoot  himself,  but  led  me  to 
the  precise  spots  among  the  turnips,  where  the 
coveys  lay — and  pleasant  eating  we  found  them 
at  supper  time. 

I  often  left  the  farmer's  house  and  sallied 
forth  alone.  Long  walks  I  took,  and  longer 
rides — ^in  one  of  which  I  actually  stumbled  upon 
Hogs  Norton,  the  veritable  Hogs  Norton,  where 
it  is  said  the  pigs  play  upon  the  organ ;  a  saying 
which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  veracious — the 
pigs  (in  which  the  place  abounds)  playing  there, 
as  they  do  wherever  they  go,  upon  the  organ 
(nasal)  in  a  manner  most  unequivocal,  and  more 
natursJ  than  it  is  satisfactory  to  a  musical  ear. 

In  the  course  of  my  foot-rambles  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Brown  ^own,  I  came 
upon  the  workhouse,  a  large  new  building  stand- 
ing on  a  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town ;  and  was  courteously  invited  by  the  matron 
to  enter  and  inspect  it.  I  did  so ;  and  was  soon 
convinced  that,  however  excellent  anything  may 
be,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  Clean- 
liness is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  dean  as  well  as  righteous  over- 
much. The  entire  place  appeared  to  me  to  be 
scrubbed  into  a  state  of  inveterate  discomfort. 
No  trace  of  human  contact  was  visible  upon  a 
single  square  inch  of  the  building,  either  on 
walls,  floors,  or  furniture.  The  beds  were  all 
taken  to  pieces,  the  linen,  blankets,  and  coverlets 
folded  and  pressed  to  the  shapes  of  a  draper's 
wares.  The  paved  stones  of  the  long  passages  were 
cleaner  than  they  ever  lay  in  their  native  quarry: 
the  very  timbers  had  lost  their  natural  hues, 
and  were  blanched  to  the  pallor  of  snow  by  the 
reiterated  appUcation  of  soap,  lees,  and  scrub- 
bing-brush. I  saw  no  adult  in  the  building 
save  the  resident  officials,  all  being  absent  either 
for  work  or  exercise.  In  the  boys' -school  were 
a  dozen  xmfortnnates  firom  six  to  ten  years  of 
age,  who  were  boggling  through  a  chapter  in 
the  Testament.  The  girls' -school  was  more 
numerously  attended,  and  the  pupils  were  older 
and  much  ferther  advanced :  some  of  them  read 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
teacher,  and  their  specimens  of  writing  were 
exceUent.  Water,  of  which  I  could  not  help 
thinking  too  fi-ee  a  use  was  made,  was  pumped 
into  every  room  in  the  building  by  an  idiot, 
whom  I  saw  toiling  at  the  pump  with  a  look  of 
unmingled  satis&etion,  the  more  remarkable  as 
his  was  the  only  meny  face  there. 

The  former  told  me  everything  relating  to 
the  Brown  Town.  He  had  been  Mayor,  and 
would  be  again  in  his  turn;  for  there  was  never 
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life  pr  strife  enongh  for  an  election  there,  and 
so  they  managed  tiie  matter  by  rotation,  aU  the 
respectable  tiaders  coming  to  tiie  honour  in  their 
turn,  (if  they  had  paid  up  their  rates,  be  it 
understood).  I  had  observed  that  the  town  was 
li^^ted  with  gas,  but  had  not  seen  the  gas-fac- 
tory anywhere.  The  farmer  told  me  it  was  in 
the  badk  street — ^that  it  was  under  the  sole  care 
of  Dick  B ,  who  feumed  the  business,  light- 
ing the  town  for  ten  shillings  a  week  and  two 
bushels  of  coal  measured  out  to  him  every 
morning.  It  was  thought  he  made  a  comfort- 
able thing  of  it,  with  the  help  of  a  wheel-chair 
in  which  he  dragged  about  a  few  invalid  ladies 
at  a  shilling  an  hour.  The  Brown-towners  have 
no  notion  of  allowing  their  gas  to  bum  to  waste, 
and  not  only  do  not  light  it  at  all  on  moonlight 
nights,  but  turn  it  off  punctually  every  night 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when,  as  the  fiirmer  observed, 
all  honest  folks  are  a-bed,  and  there  is  no  ^m  in 
burning  gas  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rogues. 

The  police  establishment  I  found  to  be  on  a 
similarly  economic  footing,  the  whole  force  con- 
sisting of  one  policeman  and  a  quarter  of  a  su- 
perintendent—the latter  functionary  having 
three  other  brown  towns  to  inspect,  all  lying 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter.  One  day, 
during  my  stay,  there  was  oonsiderable  alarm 
excited  by  the  absence  of  the  policeman,  who 
had  gone  off  to  a  cricket-matdL  Three  sus- 
picious-looking characters  were  seen  to  enter  the 
town ;  it  was  supposed  they  were  from  Forest 
Fair,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  pass  qnietiy 
through ;  but  a  spy  having  dogged  them  into  a 
beer-shop,  and  the  afternoon  advancing  before 
they  showed  signs  of  moving,  a  messenger  was 
mounted  and  despatched  to  the  cricket-ground 
in  search  of  the  strayed  policeman,  who  happily 
returned  just  in  time  to  meet  the  parties  ms^ong 
their  exit  from  the  town — ^to  t^  great  reli^ 
and  satisfaction  of  cartain  terrified  spinsters. 

With  gaB-lights  and  police-establishment  the 
march  of  modem  improvement  has  halted :  in 
the  Brown  Town  there  is  neither  drainage  nor  a 
regular  or  even  certain  supply  of  water.  Floods 
and  inundations  they  have  with  periodical  uni- 
formity, and  fevers  and  death  follow  in  their 
train;  but  these  the  inhabitants  piously  look 
upon  as  visitations  of  Heaven,  an^  submitting 
reverentiy  to  the  scourge,  proclaim  their  trust 
in  Providence — and  bqry  their  dead. 

My  conversations  with  the  old  farmer  made 
me  by  degrees  aware  of  the  changes  that  had 
actually  taken  place  in  the  Brown  Town — 
changCHB,  it  is  true,  invisible  to  the  eye,  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  the  less  important 

I  could  not  at  first  account  for  the  awfiil 
silence  of  the  place,  even  at  noon-day:  every 
foot-faU  echoed  from  the  opposite  houses  in  the 
wide  street ;  ev^  word  spoken  sounded  like  a 
living  voice  in  a  city  of  the  dead.  Tou  might 
stand  at  the  junction  of  the  three  streets,  and 
not  see  three  persons  at  any  hour,  for  five  di^ 
of  the  weA.    "Surely,"  said  I,  "it  was  not 


always  thus."    "  HTo,"  said  the  farmer,  "there^s 
a  d^  of  difference  nnoe  the  LondQii  coaches 
went  off  the  road,  and  the  George  Inn  was  duit 
up."     These  few  words  restor^  to  my  mind's 
eye  the  image  of  things  as  thej  had  osce 
been.  The  George  Inn  was  the  pnde  of  the  place 
ere  railways  had  netted  the  land.  Where  now  aie 
the  crowds  of  ostiers,  grooms,  waiters,  waiting- 
maids,  and  stable-boys?  Gone — ^nevw  to  return; 
and  nothing  left  in  their  place  but  an  ale-house^ 
without  guests,  and  a  covered  cart  that  tnyds 
seventeen  miles  in  five  hours  and  a  halL  This 
solved  many  of  my  perplexities.    The  troth  is, 
that  the  Brown  Town  is.  going  gradually  to  de- 
cay, through  the  very  means  that  hare  advanced 
other  places  in  the  ranks  of  dvOisation  and  im- 
portance.   The  grass  grows  green  on  tiie  old 
Lcmdon  road,  wMch  was  once  the  pand  artoy 
of  life  and  activity  to  the  place.    Distant  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  tiie  nearest  raihrsy, 
they  have  not  sufficient  encoaragement  far  a 
better  conveyance  than  a  cart;  and,  oonse- 
quentiy,  they  are  feurther  off  than  ever  from  the 
centre  of  civilisation,  while  all  the  rest  of  fl« 
world  is  nearer.    The  results  are  a  vast  incre« 
of  tiie  poorer  population,  while  the  inteUigent 
and  enterprising,  and  all  who  can  affoid  it,  iR 
every   year   moving  away   to   setfle  in  the 
large  towns  or  on  the  route  that  leads  to  ftea 
Property,  of  course,  depreciates,  with  the  ahaoee 
of  t^ose  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing.  The 
great  house  itself  once  the  manaioii  ^^  ^"T^ 
a  place  of  mysterious  magnificence  in  my  childi* 
days,  vrith  a  handsome  entrance-hall,  a  scow  of 
|;ood  rooms,  and  an  acre  of  garden,  all  bmm, 
IS  now  b^;ging  for  a  purchaser  at  the  P™*^ 
five  hun£ed  pounds,  after  standing  «npty  w 
ten  years.   Houses  once  the  residences  of  a  ccafr 
fortable  and  well-doing  class,  are  now  tenanW 
fty  labourers    or    out-door    pensioners  of  w 
workhouse.   The  population  has  hardly  incraacd 
for  the  last  twenty  years;  yet  the  poor are^ 
times  as  numerous ;  hence  the  herd  of  nanei* 
graves  in  the  church-yard,  a  feature  foroga  to 
tiie  recollections  of  my  diildhood. 

The  state  of  literature  is  on  a  par  with  the 
general  declension  in  other  matters.  One  eva- 
ing,  while  the  farmer  was  dozing  in  the  (Aimnef- 
comer,  I  strolled  into  the  booksellrfB  shop, «» 
search  of  something  readable,  to  wile  av^ 
the  hours  tiU  bed-time.  With  the  ex<»P^ 
two  or  three  hundred  greasy  and  dof^-*"^ 
hovels,  iiie  trader's  stodc  consisted  of  Koto, 
prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  ready-re4<ffl«*' 
et  hoe  gmu»  omne.  Not  a  number,  old  or  n^ 
could  he  produce  of  any  periodicaL  ^^^^ 
wood,  no  Eraser,  no  Ihit,  no  QMrtsr^^ 
Mmthly,  no  Chambers.    "  What!  no  ««^ 

too?"  said  I.      "No,  Sir;  Mrs.  W ^^ 

schoohnistress,  and  Mr.  T ,  the  lawyer, «» 

it  in;  but  ihby  have  it  monthly;  and  1  w^ 
get  anything  but  what  is  ordered,  and  ^^ 
in  the  montiily  parcel;  but  I  haveanoiab» 
up-stairs  which  may  amuse  you ;"  and  he  hnnp^ 
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me  down  "  Psalmanazar's  Hi8tx)ry  of  Formosa," 
which  he  assured  me  was  a  most  interesting 
work,  and  recommended  it  to  my  perusal,  being 
evidently  convinced  that  it  was  no  other  than 
a  piece  of  veritable  history.  For  want  of  some- 
thing better,  1  contrived  to  vrile  away  a  few 
lazy  hours  in  the  examination  of  this  remarkable 
piece  of  imposture.  Considering  the  book  a 
curiosity,  I  bought  and  brought  it  away  with  me, 
not  wifiiout  a  pang  of  conscience  at  depriving  a 
bookless  community  even  of  such  a  volume. 

By  dint  of  dog  and  gun,  horse  and  gig,  and 
pic-nic  parties,  I  contrived  to  get  over  the  first 
nv^  days  of  the  week  agreeably  enough.  On 
Saturday  I  was  awoke  early  in  the  morning  by 
sounds  which  portended  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  in  the  town.  It  was  market-day,  and  all 
the  world  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
hour.  Fr6m  all  quarters  crowds  flocked  in  as 
soon  as  dawn  commenced.  The  shopkeepers 
awoke  from  their  week's  lethargy,  ind  noisily 
erecting  booths  in  front  of  their  shops,  brought 
their  stock  into  the  open  street.  Amidst  the 
chaffering  of  bargain-makers,  the  grunting  of 
swine,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleating  of 
she^,  the  roar  of  Cheap  Jack,  whose  stentorian 
voice  nothing  could  overpower,  was  continually 
predominant.  Dressed  in  white  pantaloons  and 
slippers,  red  waistcoat,  ample  shirt-sleeves,  sprig 
spotted,  with  a  jaunty  straw  hat  bound  wiQi  a 
broad  green  ribbon — and  exalted  on  the  foot- 
board of  a  high  and  weU-fiUed  cart,  he  soon 
attracted  the  presence  of  everybody  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  and  of  many,  doubtless, 
who  had.  The  knave  lied  with  a  volubility  and 
semblance  of  simplicity  that  was  really  astound- 
ing ;  and  did  more  business  in  an  hour,  and  reaped 
more  profit  t^,  than  many  an  honest  man  in  the 
place  had  done  for  the  whole  week.  I  saw  Mm 
sell  articles  at  four  times  the  price  at  which 
they  are  hawked  about  the  London  streets,  and 


heard  him  solemnly  aver  that  he  lost  by  the 
transaction. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  market  with  the 
farmer,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  amount 
of  business  done  was  considerable.  Cattle,  com, 
butter,  and  cheese,  went  off  briskly  and  at  fait 
prices.  Here  stood  a  group  of  serving-men,  and 
there  another  of  servant-maids,  dressed  in  theit 
best,  and  waiting  to  be  hired.  But  all  kinds  of 
bargains,  hiring  as  well  as  buying,  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  tippling — a  bargain  being  no 
bargain  in  the  Brown  Town  imless  and  until 
it  be  duly  "  wetted."  Thus,  of  cours6,  the 
drunkenness  is  in  proportion  to  the  traffic,  ^d 
this  happening  to  be  a  busy  time,  few  of  the 
principids  could  boast  of  much  sobriety  as  thfe 
day  wore  on.  The  market  was  pretty  well  over 
before  four  6' clock,  and  the  long  rank  of  vehicles 
of  every  possible  construction  drawn  up  in  the 
back  street  for  near  half  a  mile  in  lengfii,  grew 
shorter  by  degrees,  as  one  by  one,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  boozy  occupants  trotted  off  to  theit 
several  homes. 

It  was  time  for  me  also  to  depart.  1  had 
spent  a  week  in  the  Brown  Town,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  an  average  lifetime — a  week 
of  rural  quiet,  and  not  less  real,  if  at  times  me- 
lancholy, enjoyment.  After  dinner,  when  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  red  harvest  moon 
threw  a  broad  light  upon  the  landscape,  the 
£uiner  and  I  stepped  into  his  gig,  and  bidding  a 
brief  adieu  to  my  few  friends,  an^  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  final  one  to  the  Brown  Town,   I  wte 

driven  back  to  A ,  which  we  reached  after  a 

delightful  rumble  over  the  hard  road  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours. 

I  hear,  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  sending  this 
paper  to  press,  that  the  Brown  Town  is  about  to 
be  blessed  with  a  branch  railway,  and  that  its 
portrait,  as  above  delineated,  will  in  a  few 
months  be  true  only  in  the  past  tense. 
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KO.  Vm. — MAtm,  AKD  OTHEH    POEMS,    BT  AXFKED  TKNlTWOir,  D.C.L.,  POET  IIUKBATE.* 


We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Tennyson  never  reads 
any  criticism  on  his  own  poetnr,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  make  up  our  min^  whether  he  is 
^se  or  not  in  abstaining — ^if  he  reaUy  does  ab- 
stain. It  is,  however,  a  very  comfortable  re- 
flection for  a  Reviewer  of  an  explosive  turn  of 
mind,  that  he  may  say  what  he  pleases,  without 
£eaT  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  his  author. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  oiu-  fidth  in  Critics 
AS  the  "  PoHce  of  Literature"  is  as  small  as  it 
cfCn  well  be.  We  cannot  say,  without  impeach- 
ing  the  grand  sehettfe,  that  laterature  would  be 
l>ett^:  without  Critics,  beiMMise  the  existence  of 


*  MoxoQ,  Dover-street,  London,  1855. 


a  race  with  distinctly  critical  feculties  is  ia  wt- 
doubted  fact,  and 

in  erring  Reason'!  ^t*. 
One  tmth  is  clear— whatever  is  is  right. 
But  we  often  have  serious  doubts  whettier  our 
current  criticism  contributes  directly  to  the  puri- 
fication and  protection  of  the  book-world,  though 
we  bdieve  there  is  at  least  as  much  honesty  and 
good  feeling  in  it  as  in  any  other  very  compoimd 
product  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  cir- 
cumstaDce.  It  may  seem  doing  good  service  to 
literature  to  expose  showy  platitudinarians  like 
Tupper  and  Drawler;  but>  after  all,  the  tmi 
bono  is  hard  to  trace.  These  men  and  tireir  can- 
gimrs  have  their  own  set,  who  believe  in  them 
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and  vote  you  a  blaaphemer.  They  will  not  be 
disabused ;  for  the  amiable  English  matron  who 
thinks  reading  a  bit  of  Tupper  is  as  good  as  say- 
ing her  prayers,  must  be  thrice  armed  with  ig- 
norance, and  clad  in  complete  steel  of  dunce- 
hood,  arrow-proof.  And  why  should  she  be 
disabused,  let  us  ask?  Tupper  has  taken 
accurate  measure  of  her,  however  she  may 
blunder  in  apotheosising  Tupper.  Tupper 
does  her  good — ^never  doubt  it.  She  recom- 
mends Tupper  to  her  cheres  amis.  They  all 
get  good  out  of  Tupper.  Tupper  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Tupper  prepares  the  way  for  some- 
thing better.  BLonour  to  Tupper !  Why  criti- 
cise  him  ?  You  and  I  know  his  worth  to  us — 
let  us  leave  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
own  sphere  of  useMness,  and  go  about  our 
business.  You  and  I  may  have  an  idea  that 
Drawler  is  a  man  of  good  faculties  run  to  seed 
— a  man  who,  possessing  (perhaps)  capacities 
to  realise  the  dear  dream  of  his  youth  when 
aspiration  was  rifest,  has  sold  his  birthright  for 
the  vile  pottage  of  popularity.  You  and  I  may 
have  this  idea;  but  the  ''religious''  reading 
public  would  barely  catch  the  dnft  of  our  words 
if  we  were  to  tell  them:  and  among  them 
Drawler  has  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  where  he, 
too,  is  preparing  i}ie  ground  for  something  better 
than  mushroom  literature.  Let  us  ''  digest  the 
venom  of  our  spleen  though  it  do  split  us,"  and 
do  our  own  work  properly. 

Whether  professional  critics  are  or  are  not  of 
use  as  the  **  Police  of  Literature,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  perform  a  useM  labour, 
when,  in  expounding  the  products  of  other 
minds,  even  imperfectly,  they  teach  general 
readers  how  to  read.  If  A,  reader  and  writer 
by  profession,  and  perhaps  affecting  one  class  of 
reading  and  writing  in  particular,  gives  all  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  B  (Brown) 
to  Z  (Zetterquist — the  only  name  in  London  be- 
ginning with  tiiat  letter  which  we  remember)  a 
better  knowledge  of  books  than  they,  non-pro- 
fessional readers,  would  have  been  likely  to 
obtain  for  themselves,  and  teaches  them,  even 
through  the  medium  of  blunders)  that  there 
may  be  more  things  in  small  pica  and  bourgeois 
than  were  theretofore  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
Bophy,  A  does  the  State  of  Letters  some  ser- 
vice, and  earns  his  bread  and  cheese,  if  he  does 
not  always  get  it. 

Here  is  a  new  book  on  our  desk — "  Maud,  and 
othenr  Poems,  by  Alfred  Tennyson" — and  our 
"  mission "  is  to  tell  you  something  about  it ; 
in  fulfilling  which  mission  we  shall  neither  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  criticise  nor  to  refrain  from 
criticising.  If  we  feel  disposed  to  say  a  severe 
thing,  we  shall  say  it;  relying  that  Tennyson 
never  reads  a  review  of  his  own  poetry — we 
presume  he  retires,  after  the  publication  of  a  new 
book,  to  the  top  of  tiie  pillar  of  his  own  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  omnipresent  magazines. 

At  the  time  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Jurore,  in 


1851,  we  all  heard  that  Mr.  Tennyson  vas  or- 
ganising a  rifle  corps,  and  effervescing  with  mar- 
tial entiiusiasm.     This  could  Burprise  no  one. 
Of  course,  your  true  poet  is  withusiastic,  excit- 
able, and  imitative.     But  Mr.  Tennjson  has  as 
little  of  the  real  fighting  man  in  him,  we  sob- 
pect,  as  the  Mr.  Bright  whom  he  impales  in 
"  Maud."     We  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  tallest 
poets  that  ever  lived — ^taU  as  Wilson  was,  and 
Croly  is, — ^frightening  botanisers  when  he  turns 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  woodlands,  with  pipe 
well  "coloured,"  hair  horrent,  perplexed,  ob- 
trusive, and  a  euriosafelicitus  verhormhk\iin% 
in  his  brain.    We  think  of  him  as  a  man  ^th 
harsh   elements  in   his  character— Veneration 
small.  Firmness  and  Destructiveness  large,  as  a 
phrenologist  would  say.     But  we  cannot  beliere 
in  his  Combativeness.     Being  Queen  Tictoria's 
Laureate,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  war-trumpet, 
but  it  is  a  very  defective  instrument  indeed.  A 
War  Song,  with  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennygon 
attached,  is  to  our  eyes  as  incongruous  as  if  the 
motto,  nemo  me  impune  hcessit,  were  written 
underneath  the  "  shrinking  mimosa"  in  lieu  <rf 
the  immemorial  thistle  of  Caledonia. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Tennyson's  in- 
dwelling daemon  has  known  and  respected  m 
limitations  as  much  as  his  master  would  let  niffl- 
Maud  is  the  staple  of  "Maud"— not  war.  AM 
is  crowned  poet  of  a/wider  empire  than  Qoea 
Victoria's ;  he  is  Laureate  of  love,  and  he  knows 
it.  He  has  *'  fed  on  honey-dew  and  drunk  the 
milk  of  Paradise,"  and  the  savour  of  that  celes- 
tial diet  clings  to  all  that  comes  from  his  lip- 
"Maud"  is  in  truth  a  love  story,  slight  o 
fabric,  told  in  snatches  of  melody;  on  which  i^ 
engrafted  an  anti-peace-party  moral,  neitn^ 
very  intelligible,  nor  very  satisfactory,  nor  very 
opportune.  It  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  tt 
arrives  just  as  the  vrar  furore,  which  has  dia^ 
us  into  this  miserable  "great  struggle,'  » 
abating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  charact«it9 
relume  the  fEiding  fire  of  popular  fuiy. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson's  bellicose  im 
is  a  worked-up,  factitious  mood,  superfidaljj 
sympathetic  and  imitative,  neither  sincere  i£ 
the  highest  sense,  nor  insincere  in  the  lo^f^^t 
there  is  yet  considerable  sincerity,  as  to  ^ 
considerable  power,  in  the  idealised  cynia^a 
which  overshadows  a  great  part  of  "  Hand.'  1| 
reminds  us,  to  be  sure,  very  strongly,  w  t=^ 
magnificent  Cynic  of  Chelseis^  and  maka  ^ 
wonder  afresh  in  what  quarter  of  our  lit»«tci« 
we  are  to  go  to  escape  the  cropping-ont  f| 
Carlylism;  but  it  reads  too  naturally  to  po^' 
us  to  say  that  it  is  factitious.  But  thepoetvii? 
is  half  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  who » 
half  poet,  have  each  his  own  natural  ^^' 
star  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  Everlasting >^ 
Mr.  Carlyle's  is  JFhrce.  Mr.  Tennyaons  » 
Beauty.  In  tixis  poem  of  "  Maud,"  the  poet  h» 
been  coquetting  with  the  philosopher's  cynwm*' 
and  that  is  his  blunder.  What  measure  of  c^' 
demnation  should  be  meted  out  to  him  for  »^  ^ 
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cannot  say,  nor  docs  it  much  matter.  ''  Maud"  is 
what  ho  intended  it  to  be,  no  doubt,  and  it  will 
have  its  day,  no  more,  no  less,  write  what  we  or 
any  one  else  may.  But  the  gentle  Pegasus  of 
Dora  and  the  Sleeping  Prince  has  not  been 
successftd  in  trying  to  clothe  his  neck  with 
thunder ;  and  the  **  most  timid  lady,'*  may  still 
ride  him,  without  starting  at  his  ha-ha  to  the 
trumpets.     That  is  clear. 

"What  is  not  clear  is  the  philosophy  which, 
finding  firom  the  newspapers,  and  the  way  the 
money  goes,  and  the  Lancet  Anal3rtical  Commis- 
sion's Report,  that  things  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  after  thirty  years'  peace,  decid^ 
impromptu  for  a  bloody  and  mole-blind  war,  as 
the  most  efficacious  remedy.    Why  should  the 
storming  of  the  Eedan  cure  the  adulteration  of 
pickles  ?    The  sacking  of  Kertch  with  consider- 
able brutality  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
brutes  of  husbands  at  home  ?    How  should  the 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  shut  out  CocuJm  Indiem 
from  the  cellar  of  the  publican,  or  alum  from  the 
kneading-trough  of  the  baker  ?    Why  should  a 
treble  income-tax  and  dear  provisions  lessen  the 
"  thirst  for  gold  ? "     In  reply,  we  get  figures  of 
speech,  but  never  a  syllogism ;  in  fact,  as  we 
have  hinted  before  in  these  papers,  the  syllogism 
is  virtually  abolished  in  our  literature,  and  our 
reasoning  is  as  spasmodic  as  our  poetry.    War 
stirs  men's  blood,  makes  them  feel  their  want  of 
each  other,  intensifies  national  feeling,  and  so  on< 
There  is  something  in  all  this,  no  doubt ;  but 
suppose  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  George  Combe,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  should  dub  together, 
and  prove  that  the  evils  we  deplore  in  our 
*'  peaceful  "  condition  are  the  necessair  work- 
ing-out of  the  bad  feelings  engendered  in  the 
last  war — that  even  yet  another  generation  may 
be  required  to  work  them  off  altogether — and 
that  we,  husbands  and  fathers  of  to-day,  are  trans- 
mitting to  our  children  in  diseased  brains  a  legacy 
of  incalculable  mischief,  all  through^Aw  war?  The 
war  may  teach  us  fects  we  ought  to  know, — ^it  has 
done  so ;  for  instance,  the  difficulties  experienced 
in   recruiting  in  the   manufSsicturing  districts, 
bring  to  light  the  physical  depreciation  of  part 
of  our  population.    It  may  lead  to  exposures  of 
the   imbecilities  of  State-craft,   and  stimulate 
thought  and  feeling  in  particular  directions — ^it 
has  done  so.    But  what  then  ?    A  new  fire  of 
X#ondon  might  lead  to  better  sewerage  and  well- 
constructed  dwellings;  but  where  is  the  en- 
thusiast who  will  lay  a  train  firom  Pudding-lane 
to  Pie-comer  to  throw  a  forced  light  on  Sanitary 
questions  ?    If  a  quarrel  were  to  arise  between 
tiie  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  a  pitched  battle  between  them  might 
disclose  new  facts,  stimulate  thought  and  feeling, 
and  make  us  feel  our  need  of  surgeons  if  not  of 
bishops, — ^but  who  wiU  write  a  pamphlet  recom- 
mending that  very  remote  eventuality  ?  "What," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  Engineers,  "  What  is  the 
best  hy^aulio  machine  ?"     "  Sire,  that  depends 
ux>oii  circumstances."    "That  is  not  the  ques- 


tion. What  is  the  best  hydraulic  machine?" 
"But,  Sire,  if  nature  supplies  the  moving 
power?"  "Again,  I  ask,  what  is  the  best 
hydraulic  machine?"  "  Sire,  taking  the  ques- 
tion abstractedly,  the  steam-engine."  "Make 
me  a  steam-engine,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  it."  Li  the  spirit  in  which  Napoleon 
asked  about  a  hydraulic  machine,  we  would 
ask,  Is  war  a  good  thing  or  a  bad?  Taking  the 
question  abstractedly,  it  is  bad.  We  sa^,  then, 
if  any  man  comes  forward  to  sav  or  smg  that 
the  slaughter  of  30,000  Englishmen  in  the 
Crimea  tends  to  prevent  women  poisoning  their 
babies,  for  the  sc^e  of  the  burial  fees,  in  Bir- 
mingham, he  is  bound  to  show  cause,  and  not 
bew^der  our  notions  of  morals  and  of  lexico- 
graphy by  calling  thirty  years  of  intermitted 
war  (absolute  peace  we  have  Ao^had  during  that 
interval)  a  "long,  long  canker  of  peace."  If 
things  are  to  go  on  at  ^is  rate,  and  metaphor  is 
to  grow  laxer  every  day,  we  may  expect  before 
we  lay  down  our  critical  pen,  to  have  to  chro- 
nide  the  "  brutal  bane  of  Beneficence,"  and  l^e 
"  blasting  tornado  of  Piety." 

The  machinery  of  "  Maud"  is  very  much  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  three-volume  novel.  There 
is  a  misanthropic,  or  quasi-misanthropic  eoKtaire 
who  has 

nobody  with  him  at  sea  but  himself, 

and  entertains  unamiable  views  of  things  in 
general.  There  is  a  beautiful  young  creature 
of  whom  we  learn  little  more  definite  than  that 
she  has  a  "  little  head  sunning  over  with  curls, 
and  a  sensitive  nose  with  the  least  Httie  aquiline 
curve."  There  is  comparative  poverty  on  the 
side  of  the  gentleman ;  wealth,  position,  luxu- 
rious surroundings,  on  the  side  of  the  lady. 
There  are  love  passages  which  become  accom- 
plished facts  only  after  much  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman, — ^resistance  not  to  ad- 
vances on  the  lady's  part,  but  to  the  "  cruel 
madness  of  love"  as  it  grows  upon  him.  There 
is  an  obnoxious,  perfiimed  popinjay  of  a  brother, 
playfuUy  nicknamed  "  the  Sultan,"  who  treats 
the  lover  very  superciliously ;  and  a  "  padded" 
peer  who  makes  him  jealous.  There  succeed  a 
duel,  a  flight,  death  of  the  brother  and  Maud, 
flight  of  Sie  lover,  his  madness,  and  his  going 
to  the  wars.  Curtain  drops,  leaving  you  in  a 
mystified,  unsatisfiictory  s&te  of  mind,  saying, 
"  in  words  of  one  syllable" — "  Al-fired  is  a  bad 
boy,"  and  wondering  what  makes  Alfired  so  in- 
veterate against  "  pending."  In  the  celebrated 
New  Timon  war,  did  he  not  call  Bulwer  "  the 
padded  man  ?"  Whaf  s  Hecuba  to  him  (^  he 
to  Hecuba?  If  people  like  padding,  let  them 
pad;  it  does  not  p^imrb  the  solar  system,  and 
it  miakes  good  for  trade. 

Laborious  as  the  Laureate  is,  he  is  fdUy  aware 
that  he  is  deficient  in  concentration,  and  unequal 
to  a  sustained  theme.  "  Maud"  is  put  forth  in 
a  form  which  will  embarrass  readers  with  old- 
fashioned  notions;  and  we  suspect,  if  it  had 
come  fix>m  any  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  would 
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bave  been  ruthlessly  condemned  as  the  newest 
spasmodic  innovation.  We  personally  should 
not  complain  of  a  poem  in  twenty-six  sections, 
the  whole  poem  being  only  a  hundred  pages 
long,  if  the  sections  taken  separately  were  good, 
and  there  were  complete  fusion  in  the  composi- 
tion. But  in  both  these  particulars  there  is 
^uch  to  complain  of  in  *'Maud." 

'^Hien  the  story  opens,  the  hero  is  livii^  in  a 
manner  very  unfavourable  to  wholesome  feeling 
and  correct  views  of  society — sick  and  sullen 
after  the  first  grief  for  the  death  of  his  Mker 
^d  his  mother : — 

LiyiD^  alone  in  an  emp^  house, 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  mid-daj  moan. 
And  Ae  shrieking  xaah  of  the  wainscot  monst. 
And  my  own  sad  pame  in  cpmeiv  cried, 
When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is  thirowa 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide, 
Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  hare  thrown 
Off  a  world  in  whioh  I  have  hardly  mixt. 
And  a  macbid  eating  lidien  ixt 
Pn  a  h^wrt  hfOf-timied  to  stone. 

We  in^  that  his  motliar  died  of  a  brokfin 
heart  for  his  father,  and  we  have  the  itory  of 
Ml  daaJtii,  and  ^et  our  first  glimpoe  of  ''  tihe 
Bill"  in  tome  zadior  poweifid,  m^$d  venea — 
I  teU  the  dreadAil  hoUow,  befiind  the  little  wood. 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabUed  wi^  blood-red 

breath. 
The  red-ribbed  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood. 
And   Echo   tiiere,  whinte^rer   is    asked    b^,    answers 

^  Death.'' 

For  there,  in  tiie  ghastly  pit,  long  sinoB,  a  bodj  was 

ibund, 
HiswkohadgiFflB  meliiB.     O  Bi^r!    0  Ood!  was 

i^wdlP 
llfA^bd,  and  fattened,  add  crusti'd,  ^  dintad  into  the 

ground; 
1%er?yet  fies  the  rock  that  fell  witii  him  when  he  fell. 

])^  h^  fling  himself  down ?    WhoknowsP    Foragreat 

specmation  had  fiuled. 
And  eVer  he  muttered  and  maddened,  and  ever  wanned 

with  despair. 
And  ant  he  walked,  when  Idie  wind,  like  abrokaa  vorld- 

lingi  woQe^ 
4pd  th^  £ving  gold  jpi  the  mined  woodlands  drove 

t^irougn  theiur. 

I  refnem]^  the  ^e,  fye  the  tou^^  .^  my  biir  were 

By  a  shuiHed  step,  by  a  dead  wdght  traiied.  by  a  whis- 
per'dfright,     ^  '^  ^ 

And  my  puli^  oloaed  ifaeir  gates  with  a  abode  on  my 
iNMrt,  ee  I  benrd 

7%e  abrill-edged  shiiak  of  fi  mother  divide  the  shudder^ 
ii^  night. 

ViUaui^jMmefpMe.!  Wh9«P  One  aay^  v^e  are  viU 
laiasaU. 

"Who  isit  says  that  i    Em^rpon  8970,  he  Jco^w 
«  ^p"  lihat  waa  accoBtomed  ^  fiaj,  *'  ManJdnd 
la  f^  d — -^  hDmbog." 
Not  he :  his  honest  fame  shonld  at  leait  li^y  epe  be  nain- 

taiped* 
Bq^  that  0^  man,  i^w  lord  qftbe  broad  estate  (u^  the 

Hall, 
l)roppM  dJ^gON^,  from  a  scheme  that  ha^ 

Jfere  ife  b^in  tp  soq  liiat  private  retri})ution 


will  form  an  element  in  the  story.  By  an  illo- 
gical traxLsition,  we  get  in  the  next  place  some 
harsh  declamation,  tmI  poetry,  conoemingthe 
'' blessings  of  peace."  It  is  natiu:al  that  the  verse 
here  should  be  ragged,  but  surely  liie  sGansioa 
intersects  the  sense  too  ftequentiy  in  the  feUow- 
ipg  powerful,  and  powerfully  disagreeable  and 
and  inconsequential  couplets : — 

Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blesnngs  of  Peace  ?    We  haf  e 
made  them  a  curse, 
FickpocketSy  each  hand  lusting  for  a^  that  is  not  its 
own; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Chan,  is  it  better  or  wwaa 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hisnng  in  war  on  its  own 
hearthstone. 

But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men 
of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  Ibd  would  have  fiuth  ina  tradonaB^ 
ware  or  his  word? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a 
kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  opei^  bearing  tiie  sword. 

Sooner  or  later  I,  too,  may  passively  take  the  print 
Of  the  golden  age — why  not  P    I  have  neither  hope 
nor  trust; 
ICmt  xsakB  my  heart  as  ft  niUstone,  set  msy  ftoe  as  a  tbW 
Obeat  and  be  dieatpd,  and  die:  who  knoiwaf    We  are 
ashes  and  dust. 

Peaoe  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  shmiag  the  days  geae 

^. 
When  the  poor  a*e  bo^r^d  and  huatlad  together,  eadi 

sex,  lile  swine. 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  not  only  all  smb 

lie; 
Peaoe  in  her  vineyard — ^yee  l-^mt  a  oonq^any  fia^gei 

the  wuie. 

And  the  vitriol  madneae  fluslies  up  in  the  ruffian^  head. 
Till  the  ilthy  by-Lme  rings  to  the  ydl  of  the  tiampM 
wifB^ 
While  ehalk,  and  alum,  and  plaa(;er  are  pold  to  the  poor 
for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  vary  means  of 
life. 


And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  tibe  villanous  1 
bite 

Grind  on  the  wakefiil  ear  in  the  hudi  of  the  moookBi 
nights. 
While  another  is  dieating  the  siidc  of  a  fSafw  last  ( 
hent( 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  cruw 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  fbr  a  Imrial 
foe, 
And  Timour-Mammgn  griap  on  a  pile  of  ahikha«*s 
bones, 
Is  it  peaoe  or  war?  better,  war !  loud  war  by  land  and 
bysea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  handred 
thrones. 

If  we  ask  Mr.  TennyBon,  at  this  point,  whf 
**  War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  RTn^vfng  m 
hundred  thrones"  should  make  tradespeople 
honest,  we  are  immediately  told  the  reason.  It 
is  simple  as  the  recipe  for  making  ^  good  womaa 
— "cut  off  her  heai."  War  would  make  tbe 
tradesmfm  shU  up  shop : — "  For,"  aaya  tiie 
Laureate  in  t^e  next  verse,  and  we  Invite  aJtten* 
tion  to  the  mnyilar  beauty  of  the  line  in 
italics:— 
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For,  I  tnut  if  an  enemy's  fleet  csme  yonder  roond  by 
the  hill. 

And  the  nnhing  battle-boli;  sing  from  the  three- 
decker  oat  A  the  fbam. 
(That  last  is  a  good  line) — 

That  the  smooth-faced,  emUmosed  roffue,  would  leap 
from  his  counter  emd  HU, 

And  strike,  if  he  ooold,  were  it  bat  with  his  cheating 
jird-wand,  home. 

Lnminoiis  and  cogent.  Tradespeople  have  to 
leave  off  giving  short  measure  in  ribbons,  and 
mixing  vitriol  with  gin,  in  time  of  war,  because 
they  have  to  rush  ont  and  attack  the  common 
foe  with  their  yard-wands  and  syphons.  Only 
we  object  to  the  personality.  "  Padding"  may 
be  feir  game,  but  if  a  linen-draper  and  hosier 
cannot  have  a  smooth  fece  and  a  snub-nose  with- 
out being  called  a  "  rogue"  hy  the  Poet  Laureate, 
Apollo  is  no  gentleman,  for  all  his  spiced  looks 
and  his  aristocratic  co^inexions. 

The  family  are  coming  back  to  the  Hall,  and 
with  them  Maud,  the  hero's  playmate  in  old 
times: — 

I  haye  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular 
beaaty  of  Hand ; 
I  played  wfth  the  ^  when  ft  chfld,  she  pronnsed  then 
to  be  Mr. 

Hand,  with  her  Tentnroqs  dimlnngs,  and  tambles,  and 
childish  escapes — 
Kaod,  tiie  delight  of  the  village,  the  rin^^  joy  of 
the  Han— 
Hand,  with  her  aweet  pone-moath  when  my  fiitber 
dandled  tiie  grapes — 
Mand,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moo^-^iced 
darling  of  all.      ' 

What  is  she  now  I*    Illy  dreams  f|re  bad.   She  may  bring 
me  a  corse,  &c 

If  and  passes  in  her  carriage,  pale  with  travel, 
with  downcast  eyes,  unseen,  and  is  found  ''  per- 
fectly beaotiM "  hot  insipid ;  all  but  the 
'^  least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sen 
sitive  nose,"  ^m  which  the  hero  escapes 
**  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of  the 
spleen."  Tlda  is  a  true  touch  of  nature.  No 
love  so  4^adly,  we  1>elieve,  as  that  which  begins 
in  "  the  least  little  touch  of  the  spleen." 

Bat  the  ^'cold  aiid  det^-cut  £ace"  avenges 
itself.  It  haunts  him  at  night,  and  rouses  him 
in  the  cold  dawn  to  pace  his  garden.  The 
choice  of  words  in  this  passage  is  noticeable, 
and  at  once  suggests  that  )if  and  is  eyentuaUy 
to  die: — 

I^ale  with  the  golden  beam  of  pn  eyelash  dead  on  the 

cheek, 
Passionless,  vale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on    a  ffloom 

profound. 

Chrawing,  antl  fading,  and  growing  upon  me  without  a 

sound. 
Imminoos,  gem-like,  ghost'Uke,  death'iike,  half  the  night 

Jong» 
Growing,  and  fading,  and  growing,  till  I  coald  bear  it  no 

more, 
But  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  dark  garden 

prround,         •   *'<  •  •   •  r 

Listeuing  now  to  tho  tide  in  its  broad  flong,  shipwrecking 

roai*, 
Sow  to  t^o  screap  of  p  maddea'd  ))e^p|i  dra^Qd  dojiy 
}>y  trie  wave, 


Walk'd  in  a  wintiy  wind  by  a  ghatUjf  glimmer  and 

forced, 
The  shining  daffodU  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  bis  grave. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  last  couplet 
again. 

The  hero  cannot  get  rid  of  Maud.  8he  haunts 
him,  though  he  does  not  like  to  con&ss  it  His 
"  spleen"  explodes  in  a  burst  of  cynicism  and  an 
imprecation  Ujpon  himself,  if  he  should  fall  in 
love  with  the  msipid  beauty.  But  it  is  too  late ! 
The  thing  is  done.  His  mind  has  commenced 
that  reflex  process  which  betrays  a  smouldering 
mischief  at  the  heart: — 

And  np  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her  pass  like  a 

light; 
Bat^  sorrow  sdze  me,  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading 

star! 
When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the  wrinkled  head  of 

the  race? 
I   met  her  abroad  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her 

brother  Ibow*d; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady  aster,  as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor. 
But  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'^  over  her  bcautlfol 

ftce. 

0  child,  yon  wrong  yonr  beanty,  believe  it,  in  being  so 

pitead; 
Yonr  father  has  wealth  weU-fipoiten,  and  I  am  nameless 
and  poor. 

1  keep  bnt  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander 

and  steal; 
I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hardset  smile,  like  a  Stoic,  or  liko 
A  wiser  epicurkm,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way. 
For  nature  is  one  with  raqp^e,  a  harm  no  preadier  can 

heal: 
The  may4y  is  torn  hj  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  i  s 

spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  dt  is  a  world  of 

plunder  and  prey. 

We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride^  and  Beanty  fidr  in 
her  flow*r ; 

Do  we  move  oivselves^  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand 
at  a  game, 

That  pushes  us  off  from  the  board,  and  others  ever  suc- 
ceed? 

Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an  hour ; 

We  whi^p«r,  and  hint,  imd  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  bro- 
ther's shame ; 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  litQe  breed. 
•  •  •  • 

8M1 1  weep,  if  a  PbUmd  fiiU?  ^uiU  I  shriek  if  a  ^un. 
gary  fiul? 

Or  ai^  infimt  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  ^th  knout? 

t  have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will 
guide. 

A  heart  really  at  war  with  all  things,  and 
trying  to  set  up  a  sham-philosoptdcal  truce  is, 
or  course,  peculiarly  open  to  the  influences  of 
quiet,  unobtrusive  beauty.  "Be  mine,"  says 
our  ficiend — 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 
Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my 
lot. 

But  a  few  couplets  onward,  we  discover  that 
he  has  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  speculate  upon 
Maud's  capacity  for  wifehood,  and  upon  the 
chances  of  his  meeting  her  again.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  happened  better  adapted  to 
clench  his  budding  paision  than  'that  Maud 
should  have  declitwd  returning  his  Bow.    How 
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can  he  now  forget  her?  Wounded  pride  is 
perpetually  holding  up  her  image  to  the  shy, 
interrogative  Love  whose  father  was  Spleen^  and 
every  hour  and  thought  of  the  day  must  end 
with  Maud : — 

And  most  of  all  woold  I  flee  from  the  oniel  madiie«  of 

lore, 
The  honej  oi  poiton-Jlowen^  and  all  the  measordeM  ilL 
Ah,  l£aad,  yoa  milk-white  fawn,  you  are  all  umnsetfor  a 

wife. 
Your  fMotker  is  mute  in  her  grave  as  her  image  in  marble 

aboye; 
Your  fiith^  is  erer  in  London,  y<m  wander  abowt  at 

jfourwillj 
YoQ  hare  bat  fed  on  the  rotes,  and  lain  in  the  liHes  of 

life. 

This  is  an  interesting  verse.  There  is  admira- 
tion of  Maud  nearly  approaching  adoration ;  she 
is  almost 

too  sweet  and  good 
For  human  nature's  duly  Ibod. 
There  is  pity  that  her  mother  is  dead.  There 
is  self-congratulation  (xmconscious)  that  her 
&ther  is  in  London,  and  that  she  wanders  about 
at  her  will — which,  of  course,  makes  his  chances 
of  another  and  (more  favourable  ?)  encounter 
the  greater.  And,  though  the  hero  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  eschew  "  ^e  poison-Jeers'*  of  love, 
he  decides  (unconsciously)  that  that  resolution 
cannot  apply  to  Maud  because  she  has  fed  on 
roses  and  lain  on  lilies — which  are  not  poison- 
flowers  ! 

The  martial  element  reveals  itself  propheti- 
cally in  the  flfth  section,  where  Maud  is  heard 
in  the  hall-garden : — 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 
Beady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
March  with  banner,  and  bagle,  and  fife, 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land, 
till  the  lover — (for  lover  he  is,  long  before  this) — 
— ^  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  nveao. 
And  himself  80  languid  and  base; 
and  Ml  before  her  feet,  and  adore 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kmd. 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  roice. 
In  the  Sixth  Section,  we  learn  that  Maud 
has  met  him  and  made  him  amends;  and  he 
gets  up  the  next  morning  out  of  humour  with 
the  weather,  because  it  looks  like  wet.  Very 
probably  the  country  might  want  rain,  but  if  it 
should  be  showery,  the  lily-fed  beauty  would 
not  venture  out,  and  that  is  what  he  is  yearning 
for,  though  he  does  not  plead  guilty  to  it.  We 
perceive  at  once,  that  he  is  very  uncomfortable 
and  feverish,  and  likely  to  make  a  poor  break- 
fast:— 

Morning  arises,  stormy  and  pale, 
No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 
In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud. 
And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd, 
Oaught  and  cuflfd  by  the  gale : 
I  had  fancied  it  would  he  fair, 
"  Whom  but  Maud,"  says  he,  pretending  to 

himself  to  be  very  much  astonishea : 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet 
I«st  nighty  when  the  sonset  bum'd 


On  the  bkMom'd  gable  ends 

At  the  head  of  the  yillago  street, 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet  ? 

And  she  tonch'd  my  hand  wi&  a  smile  w  iw«4, 

She  made  me  divine  amends 

For  a  courtesy  not  returned. 

And  thus  a  delicate  ^m^ 

Of  glowing  and  growing  fight. 

Thro*  the  Urelong  hours  of  the  dark. 

Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my 

Beady  to  burst  in  a  coloured  flame; 

TiU  at  last,  when  the  monung  oase 

In  a  cloud,  it  fiided,  and  seems 

But  an  ai^en-grey  deligfat. 
This  is  a  beautiM  verse,  and  the  &ding  of  bis 
**  ^wing  and  growing  "  joy  into  an  ashen-grey 
indistinctnesB,  as  morning  advanced,  is  trae  to 
nature.  Not  yet,  the  ''  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss  is  his — **  Painty  sidkn  donbti 
whether  Maud  mi^t  not  be  "  weaving  a  8Bin 
of  some  coquettish  deceit "  distmb  him,  and  the 
dandy  brower  is  introduced  in  some  lines  lU, 
as  they  are  not  poetry,  we  think  might  be  prrh 
duced  without  the  rhythm,  thus,  and  look  jo^  as 
weU: — 

What  if  though  her  eye  seamed  full  of  a  kind  inUDt 
to  me;  what  if  that  dandy-deq>ot— he--4hat  jeidM 
mass  of  millinery,  that  died  and  curled  Anyrim  '^ 
smelfing  of  musk  and  insoleDce^  her  brother,  fton  what 
I  keep  aloof— and  so  on. 

Maud,  however,  goes  to  the  village  duud), 
and  there  are  meeting  eyes,  blushing,  andptb* 
tations.  Then,  as  the  lover  is  wallong,  "a  wt 
from  the  shore,"  Maud,  riding  with  herbrofter, 
and  a  new  comer  in  the  shape  of  a  ''  babe-fued 
lord,"  waves  her  hand  to  hun.  But  ahont  tb 
lord?    Ah! 

has  he  fbond  my  jewel  out? 

And  what  then  ? 

Blithe  would  her  brother's  aocepteBce  be; 
Maud  oookl  be  graoioiia  toe^  no  donU^ 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shapes 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  fiwe, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape — 
Bought  P    What  is  it  he  cannot  buy  ? 
And,  therefore,  splenetio,  perscmal,  basib 
Sick,  aide  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  L 

These  lines  are  not  poetry,  nor  are  th^  w«rftj 
of  Tennyson  in  point  and  force.  Much  k«  ^ 
following  almost  vulgar  viHfieatioa  of  If 
Bright:— 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  country  town. 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kmgs,— 
Tho' the  State  has  done  it,  and  thrioeaswdl: 
This  hroad-hrim^d  hawker  of  holy  things, 
Whose  ear  itgtu^d  with  hie  coiton,  and  rings 
ihren  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  penoe^ 
This  huckster  put  down  war  I 
This  is  a  sad  artistic  Unndar,  and  reveals  ^ 
fiEU)titious  excitement  under  which  Mr.  Tennr- 
son  wrote.    It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  ff^ 
of  poetrv,  and  simply  an  edio  of  the  ooarae  lead- 
ing articles  of  a  "ribald  pr^."    Ve  hare 
oidy  an  imper&ot  etympidthy  with  Mr.  Bn^^ 
but   he    has  been   oonmstent;    he  hal  t^ 
us  much  truth  that  it  belioved  us  to  b^ 
though    we   have    not   heeded   it;   io^  ^ 
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moral  ooorage  entitles  him  to  the  respect  of 
candid  minds.  We  heartily  grieve  over  the 
passage  we  have  quoted. 

In  sections  11  and  12  of  the  poeon,  there  is 
decided  progress  made.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  simple,  happj  triumph  of  these  verses, 
which  tdl  their  own  story.  How  sweetiy  naivs 
the  lover's  surprise  at  Maud's  dignified  way  of 
taking  his  first  endearment ! 

Birds  in  the  hiffh  HaU-gardra, 

When  twili^t  was  falling, 
^     Hand,  Hand,  Mand,  Maad, 

Thej  were  crjing  and  calling. 
Where  was  Maud?    Inonrwood; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies, 

Mjriads  blow  together. 
Birds  in  onr  wood  sang. 

Binding  thro'  the  ra&ejs, 
Maad  is  here,  here,  here, 

In  among  the  lilies. 

I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand. 

She  took  ike  kiisiedcieljf; 
Mcmd  is  not  tevemteen. 

But  skeistaUamd  stately, 
I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  hare  won  her  faTOor! 

0  Mand  were  sare  of  hearen 
If  lowliness  could  save  her. 

1  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 

For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
Were  crying  and  calUni;  to  her, 

Where  is  Blaud,  Maud,  Maud, 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door. 
And  little  King  Charles  is  snarling; 

Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor. 
Yon  are  not  her  darling. 

In  Seotion  13,  the  lover  is  '^  soomed  "  hy  the 
brother,  with  whom  he  longs  to  be  friends,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  whatever  and  whoever 
belonged  to  Maud  must  be  beautiful  and  love- 
aUe  in  his  eyes.  In  Section  14,  there  is  some 
very  pretty  poetry,  and  the  presentiment  of 
l£aud*s  death  rei^pears.  The  lover  stands  in 
her  garden  of  roses : — 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room. 

Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone. 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carren  gloom, 

lights  with  herself,  when  alone 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books. 

I  thought  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  as  white 

As  ooean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 

On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  Delight 

Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost,  to  glide, 

liike  a  beam  of  the  seyenth  HeaTcn  down  to  my  side, 

There  were  but  a  step  to  be  made    .... 

Bat  I  looked,  and  round,  aU  round  the  house  I  beheld 

The  death-white carUin  drawn; 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep 

Knew  that  the  death- white  curtain  meant  but  sleep, 

Tet  I  shuddered,  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  the  sleep 
of  Death. 

Section  14  we  give  entire,  and  b^  to  suggest 
tliat  it  be  set  to  music  in  the  form  of  a  glee : — 
So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells, 
And  I  make  myself  such  e? il  cheer. 


That  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 
Then  some  one  else  may  have  much  to  fear; 

But  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 
Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 

Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think. 

Yea,  eT*n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 

If  I  be  dear. 

If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else? 

In  Section  15,  the  brother  goes  out  of  town, 
and  the  '*  Ilove  you^-love  you  me  ? ''  has  to  be 
spoken  and  answered  in  terms : — 

O,  this  is  the  day ! 

O,  beautiftil  creature !    What  am  I, 

That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 

Think  I  may  hold  dommion  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast. 

And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender  dread, 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  fiset 

To  the  grace  that  bright  and  light  as  the  crest 

Of  a  peacock  nta  on  hat  shining  head  — ." 

After,  an  interlude,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
nigger  song,  ''Dance,  boatmen,  dance!" — ^here 
are  two  verses : — 

mi  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar  tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe. 
Leap  beyond  the  sea. 

Rosy  is  the  West, 

Bosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  dieeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth ! 

we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  happy 
souls  are  pledged,  and  are  presented  with  two 
or  three  pages  of  exquisitely  beautiful  writing  :— 

I  haye  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none 

•  •  •  • 

Here  wiU  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway. 

And  yon  fidr  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day, 

Qo  ui  and  out,  as  if  at  merry  play. 

Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn. 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 

To  labour  and  the  mattock-hardened  hand. 

Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  understand 

A  sad  astrology,  the  fbusdless  plan 

That  makes  yon  tyrants  in  your  war  skies, 

Lmumerable,  pitiless,  penniless  eyes, 

Cold  fires,  yet  vrith  power  to  bum  aiid  brand 

His  nothingness  into  man. 

But  now  smne  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  ha?e  found  a  pearl. 

The  counter-charm  of  space  and  hollow  sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would  die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shaibe  one  nmple  girL 

Would  die,  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may  give 

More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was. 

In  onr  low  world,  where  yet  'tis  swec^  to  live. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass ; 

It  seems  that  I  am  happv,  that  to  me 

A  livdier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Nor  ^  but  lire  a  life  of  truest  breath, 

And  teach  true  life,  to  fight  with  mortal  wrongs. 

O  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinldnff  songs. 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  £ath  r 

TAxSke  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud,  by  that  kmg  lover's  kiss. 

Life  of  my  lifie,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this? 

The  dusky  strain  of  Death  innoven  here 

With  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself  more  dear? 

Is  that  endianted  moan  only  the  awell— — 

We  do  not  like  to  put  the  *'only"  in  italics 
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but  let  your  heart  teach  you  how  to  emphasiae 
it ;  as  it  would  be  emphasised  by  a  soul  drowsy 
with  excess  of  happiness.  After  the  storm  and 
transport  of  affection  that  has  rent  the  veil  and 
disclosed  the  Shekinah  ^' whose  temple  is  all 
space,  whose  dwelling,  earth,  sea,  skies,"  a 
celestial  cakn  descends  upon  these  two  souls. 
The  m^den  is  already  asleep,  and  the  loyer 
thinks  of  her  with  a  joy  which  has  even  a 
degree  of  melancholy  in  its  placidity.  The 
highest  development  of  Life,  which  is  Love, 
must  "spice  its  banquet  with  ihe  dust  of 
death":— 

Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  hay  ? 
And  hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver  knell 
Of  twelve  sweet  hours  that  passed  in  bridal  whiter 
And  died  to  Uve,  long  as  mv  pulses  play ; — 
But  now,  l^  thi%  my  love  haiB  closed  lier  sights 
And  given  false  death  her  hand,  and  stolen  away 
To  dreamful  \Yastes  where  footless  fiindes  dwell 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 
May  nothing  there  her  maiden  g^race  affingfat ! 
Bear  heart,  I  fed  with  thee  the  drowsy  spell. 
My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight. 
My  own  heart's  own  and  ownest  own,  farewell. 
It  is  but  for  a  little  space  I  go : 
And  ye,  meanwhile,  far  over  moon  and  fell. 
Beat  to  the  n<M8eless  mudc  of  the  night ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 
Of  your  soft  splendours  that  you  look  so  bright  t 
J  have  dimbea  nearer  out  of  lonely  HelL 
Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below. 
Beat  with  jay  hes^  more  blest  than  heart  can  teU, 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark  under-current  woe 
That  seems  to  draw— but  it  shall  not  be  so : 
Let  aU  be  well,  be  well. 

Is  not  that  surprisingly  beautiful  ?  Is  not  the 
march  of  the  verse  delicately  muffled,  and  the 
haunting  "  rvai&r-cvrr&it  woe"  finely  suggested 
all  the  way  through  ?  Read  it  again  and  again, 
till  the  music  has  sunk  into  your  soul ! 

"We  have  ^tjle  heart  for  what  follows,  but  we 
must  conclude  the  story.  The  "  Sultan"  gives 
a  grand  political  dinner  and  ball.  Maud  engages 
to  meet  her  sweetiieart  (do  not  shy  at  this  old 
English  word)  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  some 
very  sweet  poetry  in  this  part  of  the  poem — 
poetry  of  the  sensuous  kind,  with  here  and  there 
anechoof  fldgar  Poe: — 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  abne ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafbed  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  moniing  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  ^e  loves, 
On  a  bed  of  dafibdil  dty. 

To  faint  in  the  Hg^t  of  tl^  sun  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  his  light  and  to  die. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  ^ri^. 
Come  hither,  the -dancers  are  done. 

In  eloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 

Shine  out,  nttle  head,  sunjdng  over  with  cuds. 
To  the  flowers  and  be  their  sun ! 

The  brother  and  the  babe-faced  lord  discover  th^ 


meeting.  The  brother  insults  and  strikes  tiie 
lover.  There  is  a  dud,  the  brother  Ms,  ^ 
lover  files,  Kaud  breaks  her  heart  and  dies. 
Part  of  this  is  not  told,  but  intimatei  ¥e 
have  the  fugitive  philosophising  on  a  sea-shell 
upon  the  Breton  coast — ^being  in  that  stage  of 
grief  which  precedes  despair,  in  which  the  mind 
busies  itself  with  the  merest  trifles,  while  tkre 
is  a  dull,  dead  pain  at  tiie  heart.  We  quote  tho 
unhappy  wretch's  aspiration  for  ike  happiness  of 
his  absent  dading,  because  there  is  aoiaething 
natural  and  fine  in  liBsubdusd  tone— 4he subdued 
tone  so  well  becoming  a  guilty  man  :— 

Comfort  h^,  comfort  her,  all  things  good, 

While  I  am  over  the  seal 
Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by. 
But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  Ugb, 
Whatever  happen  to  me ! 

Me  and  my  harmfid  love  go  by; 
3nt  oome  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 
Powers  of  the  height,  powers  of  the  deep, 
And  comfbrt  her,  tiiongn  I  die  t 

The  next  stage  is  Despair,  and  the  q)eniiig  of 
the  section  will  remind  r^ers  of  the  Bible  of 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-ninth  diapten  of 
Job.  Tennyson  very  often  imitates  smptnnl 
turns  of  thought  and  expresdon.  "Who  can 
read  parts  of  the  "  Princess"  without  thinldiig 
of  Solomon's  Song  ?     "  0/'  says  the  lom- 

O,  that  'twere  possibly 
After  long  gnqf  and  pain. 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  love 
Bound  me  onoe  again,  ^,  &c 

A  few  stanzas  onward,  and  we  find  that  the 
sweet  girl  is  dead. 

Would  the  bi^py  spirit  desoend 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street. 
As  she  looks  among  the  bfest. 
fithonld  I  fear  to  meet  my  Mend, 
Or  to  say,  **  fbrgive  iSbe  wrong,'* 
Or  to  aric  her,  '*take  me  swe^ 
To  the  regions  of  thy  restP* 

The  ravings  of  the  guilty  and  bereaved  man  is 
his  madness  we  pass  over.  The  25th  seolwn  is 
almost  too  horrilie  to  be  read,  and — shall  ve  say 
it? — ^in  questionable  taste. 

At  the  "time  of  year"  when  the  imageof 
Maud  began  to  haunt  him— our  readers  wfll  re- 
member the  couplet  to  which  We  called  te 
attention — ^his  "mood  is  chapged,"  not  very 
clearly  or  satisfEUjtorily,  we  think : — 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing^ 
Tfarongh  ceUs  o(  madness,  faaonts  of  horror  and  fear, 
That  I  came  to  be  gratefol  at  last  for  a  little  tiling; 
Mr  mood  is  change,  fbr  it  fell  at  a  tdme  of  year 
When  the  fkce  of  night  is  fiur  on  the  de^  downs. 
When  tie  aUning  daffodil  dies,  and  the  Qiariofceer 
And  the  starry  Gemini  hang  HJce  glorious  crowns 
Over  OrioiC$  ffraioe  low  down  in  the  West, 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  onder  the  stare, 
She  seemed  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  hand  of  the  Ua*. 
And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  a  world  in  the  coming  wars— 
"  And  in  that  hope,  dear  spnl,  let  taxmble  have  Te$t, 
Enovriiuf  I  tarry  fbr  ffliee,*^  and  pointed  to  Mia«» 
As  he  g^wed  Hko  a  mddy  ahield  on  the  Lion's  ferex^- 

What  follows  does  not  please  us : — 
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And  as  nKmihs  ran  on,  and  mmotir  of  battle  grew. 
"  It  is  time,  it  is  Ume,  O,  pasaonate  heart,"  said  I 
(For  I  okared  to  a  cause  tiiat  I  fdt  to  be  pore  and  true), 
"  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye, 
That  old  hysterica],  mock  disease,  should  die  I" 

The  mood  in  wliich  the  yision  of  Haud  left  t^e 
bereaved  lover  was  a  wholesome,  holy  mood, 
as  £Eff  as  appears;  and  what,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
what  was  t£e  ^'old  hysterical  mock  disease''? 
Gould  a  poet  find  no  milder  term  for  a  sacred 
sorrow  compounded  of  love,  regret,  and  peni- 
tence ?  Are  our  griefe  to  be  called  ugly  names, 
and  bidden  to  "die"?  Shall  it  be  yours  or 
mine  to  see  that  our  sorrows  have  noble  issues, 
or  shall  we  measure  them  by  the  almanack, 
and  say,  ad  libitum,  "  I've  had  enough  of  that 
— ^let  it  die — it  is  a  mock  disease — now,  I'll 
enlist,  or  start  a  newspaper,  or  breed  cattle,  or 
improve  the  steam-engine"? 

We  think  that  either  the  close  of  "Uaud" 
should  have  been  purely  tragic,  or  that  the 
love  the  hero  bears  har  should  have  been 
made  the  instrument  of  his  complete  moral 
redemption.  But  then,  a  purely  sensuous  love 
could  work  out  no  man's  redemption.  Had 
J£aad  a  ^saul  befiure  she  went  to  heaven  ?  If 
not,  how  did  she  get  there  ?  If  she  had,  what 
<lid  she  do  with  it  ?  The  part  played  by  love 
as  to  the  morale  of  the  poem  is,  we  humbly 
think,  quite  incommensurate  with  the  space  it 
occupies  in  the  mind's  eye.  Maud  is  meant  to 
be  a  victim  to  the  retributions  of  modem  civili- 
sation— ^the  hero  should  have  been  slain  too,  or 
altogether  redeemed,  not  made  to  enlist  in  a 
state  of  galvanised  vitality,  calling  a  sacred 
8<nrTow  a  mock  disease,  and  **  putting  it  (down." 

Perhaps  there  may,  after  all,  be  a  symbolical 
drift  in  this  poem,  whidi  we  have  only  imper- 
f<ecfOj  apprehended.  For  instance,  does  the  fate 
of  l&ud  typify  the  manner  in  which  the  barba- 
risms of  our  civilisation  darken  <a  slay  the  Beau- 
ti&l  in  life  ?  The  question  crossed  our  mind, 
as  from  the  box  of  an  omnibus,  passing  through 


Bermondsey  back-slums,  we  saw  into  upper 
rooms,  where  squalid,  unsexed  women  were 
sweltering  through  a  loathly  life  that  it  makes 
one  sick  to  think  of. 

We  give  the  closing  couplets  of  "  Maud,"  for 
the  sake  of  the  last  beautiful  line.  "Let  it" 
(the  grief) — 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  fiiU  of  wrongs  and  shames. 
Horrible,  hatcfiil,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told. 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  ai  battle  unroU'd ! 
Tho*  many  a  li^t  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crush'd  in  the  dash  of  jarring  chums, 
Yet  God*s  just  doom  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar ; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 
And  shine  in  the  sadden  making  of  splendid  names. 
And  noble  thought  be  fireer  xmaet  the  sun. 
And  the  heart  St  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  long,  long  oanker  of  peace  is  orer  and  done. 
And  now,  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 
And  deathfal-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-redolossom  of  war,  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  remainder 
of  the  volume.  The  Duke's  Ode  is  well  known, 
with  its  solemn  Htwrgieat  commencement, 

Brnj  the  Qreat  Duke, 

With  an  empire's  lamentation ; 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation ; 

and  its  imitation  of  the  sixty-third  cheater  of 
Isaiah  in  the  sixth  stanza — ^'Who  is  he  that 
Cometh,  &c."  The  ][dyl  is  worthy  of  Tennyson, 
but  win  not  add  to  his  £Eune.  The  invocation 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  the  Daisy,  and  the  verses  headed 
Will  have  each  a  peculiar  beauty,  but  they  have 
neither  of  them  sujfficient  pith  to  lead  us  to  say 
of  this  volume  that  it  wUl  elevate  Tennyson's 
staim  as  a  poet,  or  ext^id  his  audience.  For 
the  beauty  and  truth  the  book  contains,  we 
would  cheerfully  and  respectfully  thank  him,  if 
we  knew  how ;  and  he  has  a  plcMoe  in  our  a£feo- 
tiiHis  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such  an  occasional 
— ^bluider,  we  were  going  to  say — as  <*  Maud." 
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XtrcHAEi)  Mabeblt  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
ThiO  corporeal  Richard  is  indeed  like  as  the  do- 
oe3sed  and  gone  before ;  and  day  by  day,  in  his 
sliarper  features,  in  his  bowed  form,  in  his  ab- 
stx'&ctod  eyes  and  humbled,  waUing  aspect,  grows 
oaoTe  like  Old  Umbrellas.  Prom  his  private 
>cK>ixi  to  the  general  breakfast  and  dining-room 
t  ifi  twenty-two  stairs,  four  yards  of  hall,  and 
rno  landing.  Twenty-two  stairs  does  he  descend, 
*ix  the  landing  does  he  land,  along  the  four  yards 


of  hall  does  he  fleet,  thrice  a  day — and  back.  He 
goes  and  returns  like  a  somnambule,  silent  and 
sad ;  he  moves  as  if  he  were  the  last  man,  and  all 
around  him  a  waste — ^the  landing  a  little  Sahara; 
the  stairs  an  epitome  of  Arabia  the  Stony.  At 
his  table  he  speaks  less  and  less,  always  with  an 
occupied  mind,  but  always  with  a  kind  and 
touching  voice.  He  is  never  known  to  think 
that  he  will  take  a  little  more  sauce,  troubles 
nobody  to  pass  the  salt,  and  often,  when  he  has 
eaten  his  bit  of  flesh,  makes  dice  of  his  bread, 
nor  asks  for  more  the  world  affords. 
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Bat  Richard  Maberly's  life  and  mind  is,  in 
fjBMst,  like  a  boy's  wliiptop  when  it  "  deeps.!'  It 
is  whipped  by  the  Sisters  Three ;  and  if  you  were 
to  peer  close  into  his  eyes,  you  might  see  that  it 
looks  still  only  because  it  spins  so  swift  and  giddy 
under  the  lash.  Every  inch  of  that  lash  is  a 
remembrance,  a  penalty,  or  a  dread ;  and  it  is 
tipped  with  the  sure  steel  of  Betiibutioli.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  Old  Umbrellas  wished 
that ;  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  lay  any  peti- 
tion of  wrong  before  the  gates  of  heaven ;  and 
as  for  his  blood,  he  took  care  that  it  should  wile 
away  qidetly,  so  as  to  make  no  crying  from  the 
ground.  But,  nevertheless,  this  remains — as  it 
has  been  said :  every  evil,  whether  of  thought 
or  deed,  as  well  as  every  good,  bears  its  proper 
and  proportionate  fruit — somewhere,  somewhere ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Bichard 
Maberly  Ihat  he  reaped  the  first  harvest  in  this 
life.  For — so  like  a  weed  does  sin  grow — ^there 
are  surely  o^^  harvests  of  ill  yet  to  be  gathered 
in,  even  wh^i  the  full  penalty  of  his  original 
guilt  towaxd  his  brother  and  Charlotte  is  paid : 
and  the  day  on  which  that  account  is  to  be 
settled  is  very  near  at  hand.  What  as  to 
Aurelie  ?  Suppose  we  accept  Charles's  explana- 
tion of  his  origin  for  actual  truth — ^that  the 
devil,  or  some  devilish  chance,  did  drop  him  in 
Old  TJmbrella's  way,  to  be  cherished  as  his 
avenger  in  time  to  come — and,  therefore,  that 
Bichard  Maberly  is  not  responsible  for  his  aber- 
rations— Aurelie's  remain.  And  it  will  be  well 
if  her  husband's  conscience  refuses  to  bear  any 
part  of  her  guilt  by  and  by ;  for  he  did  her  a 
fatal  wrong  when  he  married  her ;  and,  little  as 
he  guessed  it  at  the  time,  in  that  one  act  he 
begui  his  own  punishment,  initiated  her  de- 
struction, and  sowed  the  seed  of  new  remorse. 

But  I  fear  that  as  to  this  point  of  his  history 
we  must  pity  Bichard  Mab^y  too.  If  he  did 
marry  Aurelie,  knowing  well  that  there  were 
great  disparities  between  the  contracted  parties, 
his  motive  was  not  so  bad.  She  was  the  child 
of  the  man  who,  having  made  his  (Maberly's) 
fortune,  himself  died  poor.  She  was  an  orphan, 
without  friends  or  money;  the  way  of  life  is 
set  with  many  snares,  the  fable  of  the  Fowler 
— I  think  itrs  the  fable  of  the  Fowler — is 
verified  every  day,  and  Bichard  Maberly  had 
occasion  to  discover  before  Longfellow,  that 
Youth  is 

— able  to  c(miprehend  but  alowlr 
The  things  that  are  holy  and  unholj. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  right  to  infiict  upon  her  the 
gloom  of  his  own  past  transgressions;  sha  had 
done  nothing  that  her  happiness  also  i^ould  be 
sacrificed,  to  atone  for  his  guilty  love  of  another 
woman — that,  year  in  and  year  out,  her  ardent 
youth  should  be  kept  frozen  in  the  cold  shadow 
of  his  remorse,  encompassed  by  the  dreary  con- 
science^ stricken  silence  of  his  house,  where  the 
clocks  ticked  loud  and  imperious,  and  every 
other  sound  succumbed.  But  for  the  very 
remorse  of  his  heart,  for  the  very  lowness  of 


his  house,  I  am  afraid  we  must  forgive  him  a 
little  and  pity  him  a  little  more.     He  was  him- 
self so  punished  in  them,  so  absorbed  in  them, 
that  he  had  never  lifted  his  head  to  look  beyond. 
He  neither  saw  Aurelie's  troubles  nor  guessed  at 
her  temptations ;  he  did  not  dream  that  she  coidd 
be  brought  within  the  clouds  that  surrounded 
him,  and  lose  her  way  too;   he  never  eva 
droMued  that  she  was  unluq)py  at  all,  or  had 
any  reason  to  be  discontented  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.    On 
the  oontraiy,  he  sometimes,  in  his   sad  way, 
looked  out  upon    h^    life   as  on  *a  pleasant 
prospect;  he  thought  how  happy  she  was,  moving 
along  her  quiet  paths,  at  peace — 
Sequeetered  in  a  cahn  retreat 
From  winds  that  blow,  and  rains  that  beat;-^ 
and  with  a  glance  at  Charlotte,  driven  on  alane 
across  the  wild  moor ;  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
turn  away  from  the  contrast  conjured  up,  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  leave  Aurelie  to  pursue  her 
quiet  paths,  at  peace. 

As  time  drew  on,  and  the  events  last  desdibed 
took  place,  the  dangers  of  the  situation  de^^ened. 
Since  that  critical  evening  when  Bichard  Ma- 
berly, falling  back  upon  Uie  dernier  ressort  oi 
parents  and  guardians,  gave  Charles  his  dis- 
charge, he  retired  still  farther  within  his  own 
little  world,  and  there  lendured  in  secret^  as  he 
thought.  Every  day  he  looked  for  the  return 
of  a  contrite  son ;  but  the  evening  doeed,  aod 
the  contrite  son  never  came.  Every  night  he 
fed  his  hungering  heart  with  hopes,  eipecta- 
tions,  and  pleasant  imaginings ;  but  the  mocs- 
ing  never  dawned  wi&out  showing  him  how 
vain  they  were.  Day  after  day  was  barren, 
and  the  night  blank  and  inexorable. 

But  since  that  same  critical  evening  Mr.  Ms- 
berl/s  visits  to  Islington  have  been  more  fre- 
quent At  first  they  happened  not  ofbeaiet  thsi 
quarter-day ;  in  hct,  that  he  might  not  be  pa- 
suaded  to  make  them  at  shorter  intorals,  he 
marked  a  cress  in  the  almanack  against  the  lass 
Sunday  in  every  third  month ;  and  thenoelv- 
ward  tiiey  became  a  sort  of  red-letter  days,  wiA 
privil^es  not  transferable.  Lately,  howevCT,  in 
the  shiftless  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  has  brokjea 
in  upon  the  vested  interests  of  these  red  days^ 
right  of  usage  and  aU;  and  the  last  Sunday  is 
every  month  has  seen  him  wending  his  way  skw 
toward  Islington. 

What  for?  Not  to  talk  to  Charlotte.  Thai 
was  not  to  be  desired :  it  was  not  desired.  Boi 
it  occurred  to  Bichard  Maberly  that  it  might  be 
well  for  each  to  know,  from  time  to  time,  thti 
the  other  lived ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  Chaiktie 
herself,  though  her  thoughts  were  now  prettr 
much  divided  between  penitence  and  ihe  saa 
fortunes  of  her  old  love,  liked  to  think  of  dpa^ 
some  day  in  that  dim  old  house,  and  nobo^  the 
wiser,  perhaps,  till  nobody  knew  wh^e  to  fii^ 
her  grave.  So  a  great,  quiet  satisfaction  foan- 
dered  in  her  heart  one  evening  at  choreh,  wbea 
she  saw  a  certain  humbled  man  walk  up  the 
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aisloi  and  a  certain  anxions  face  turned  to  look 
for  an  old-£Eishioned  bonnet  and  a  for  tippet 
among  the  congregation.  They  were  found. 
Eichfurd  Maberly  then  chose  a  place  parallel 
with  Charlotte's,  at  the  other  side  of  the  aisle ; 
which,  to  Charlotte,  signified  a  great  deal. 
Wherefore  was  their  place  equal  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  ?  And  how  wdl  it  was  that  they 
should  entreat  Heaven  together,  side  by  side ; 
and  yet  not  side  by  side— but  with  the  path  be- 
tween them,  lest  an  angel  should  come  in  and 
cleave  them  separate. 

Charlotte  turned  thankfully  back  to  her  de- 
votions ;  and  never  before  were  they  so  earnest, 
so  single-minded,  and  unadulterated.  She  did 
not  once  look  round  again  at  the  other  sinner ; 
there  was  more  satisfaction  in  only  feeling  that 
he  was  there,  sharing  her  abasement,  praying 
for  her  as  she  for  Imn,  and  both  for  the  in- 
jured dead.  And  to  me,  knowing  their  history, 
it  was  a  very  touching  sight :  fiie  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  youth  passed  away,  the  con- 
suming passions  of  youth  all  burned  out,  and 
each  heart  lying  still  under  its  own  pale  ashes. 
Year  after  year  they  used  to  meet  in  this  way, 
and  a  very  good  way  too.  The  crow  set  his 
mark  on  both  their  foreheads ;  Charlotte's  dark 
hair  became  silver-streaked  as  well  as  Richard's, 
but  years  failed  to  waste  the  burden  she  had  to 
bear,  or  to  soften  the  aspect  of  the  past. 

In  the  same  manner  Charlotte  made  some 
stealthy  attempt  to  see  her  son,  and  once  or 
twice  succeed^,  at  intervals  of  years.  This 
was  not  often  enough  to  enable  her  to  discover 
the  wrong  side  of  his  character, — and  therefore 
she  knew  nothing  of  it;  for  no  other  com- 
munication but  such  as  I  have  mentioned  passed 
between  Cheyne-walk  and  the  merry  hamlet; 
and  if  there  had,  Maberly  would  still  have  con- 
cealed Charles's  iniquities  from  her.  Her  pro- 
portion of  pimishjnent  was  already  heavjr, 
though,  and  he  would  not  have  her  to  share  in 
^what  to  him  was  the  greatest  punishment  of  all. 
Sut,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  thatredounded 
to  the  young  man's  credit  Charlotte  was  made 
acquainted  with.  Journals,  reviews,  books, 
reached  her  from  town ;  so  that  she  knew  as 
■well  as  the  rest  how  clever  he  was,  and  how 
courted  and  esteemed.  But  how  could  she  feel 
any  pride  in  that  ?  It  is  true  she  read  and  re- 
read every  scrap  that  related  to  him,  and  carefully 
preserved  them  all ;  but  she  hardened  her  heart 
l>efore  she  took  up  book  or  paper,  and,  when  she 
replaced  it  on  the  pile  it  came  from,  never  failed 
to  dap  the  big  Bible  on  the  top,  to  keep  them 
all  down. 

The  last  Sunday  in  the  month  came  round 
again.  It  was  about  three  weeks  after  Charles 
-went  singing  away  from  Mrs.  Oakle's  vil- 
lage; and  Mary,  her  labour  of  love  so 
emeUy  lost,  her  last  hope  drifting  away,  her 
Heart  broken  with  his  broken  oath,  swooned. 
XxL  the  morning,  early,  Susan  found  her  lying 
Jixst  as  the  tree  cut  down  that  fell ;  and,  what 


with  the  reaction  following  upon  the  various 
excitement  of  the  day — the  sudden  shock  she 
sustained  at  Charles's  mad,  reckless,  hopeless 
behaviour — and  what  with  the  fact  that,  in  her 
eagerness  to  save  him  from  further  dishonour, 
she  did  not  care  for  the  cold  dews,  meanwhile, 
that  chilled  her  feet — she  had  to  be  put  to  bed, 
sick  unto  death.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  she  found  strength  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Maberly.  She  felt  bound  to  do  so,  because 
she  knew  that  her  sudden  and  unexplained  dis- 
appearance would  give  rise  not  only  to  an  ordi- 
naiy  anxiety,  but  to  a  thousand  painfal  sus- 
picions beside.  But  what  could  she  say  to  him 
when  he  came  down  post-haste  to  see  her? 
How  was  she  to  explain  her  journey  to  Epping, 
her  sudden  iUness,  and  Charles's  absence,  without 
revealing  his  unkindness  or  his  shame.  It  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  do;  and  Mary  could  not 
wholly  succeed.  She  would  not  betray  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  go  to  Epping ;  she 
put  on  an  indijQEerent  fajoe,  and  strove  to  make  it 
appear  that  her  visit  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world 
the  coach  was  missed,  and  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  catch  cold  walking 
on  the  wet  grass.  She  even  fibbed  a  little 
oblique  fib  as  to  the  cold  and  the  common,  and 
said  Charles  warned  her  of  it ;  but  there,  she 
ioas  BO  stupid.  But  cheerful  as  she  strove  to 
appear  when  awake,  there  was  that  on  her  face 
while  she  slept  which  all  the  grass  in  all  the 
prairies,  even  on  the  very  dewiest  evening  of  the 
year,  could  never  have  been  guilty  of.  Mr. 
Maberly  looked,  and  saw  ''Charles!"  plainly 
written  in  dark  lines  upon  her  forehead,  and  her 
Ups  as  plainly  trembling  to  the  letters  of  his 
name.  Her  master  made  no  inquiry  of  her,  there- 
fore, as  to  what  had  become  of  him;  he  found  out 
from  the  lips  of  the  Blue  Dragon  itself  how  the 
young  gennerman  went  marching  away  at  mid- 
night with  nothing  but  his  hat  and  stick  on — ^his 
hat  perched  atthe  top  of  the  cane,  over  his  shoulder 
— singing  beautiful,  and  looking  as  if  he  was  a 
sort  of  on  fire ;  and  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  since.  That  was  what  mine 
hostess  said ;  and  a  very  credible  tale  it  was,  as 
the  listener  knew. 

It  was  plaii^  to  Richard  Maberly,  then,  that 
between  Mary  *  visit,  her  iUness,  and  Charlie's 
strange  and  udden  disappearance,  there  was 
some  sad  coy.iexion;  and  he  was  the  more  sure 
of  this  because  Mary  kept  a  too-significant  silence 
as  to  Cha^ie's  going  away.  !^unted,  there- 
fore, by  this  new  anxiety,  wondering  how  far 
his  son's  recklessness  had  led  him,  even  fearing 
of  a  morning  to  look  into  his  newspaper,  Ma- 
berly was  glad  when  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
month  came  round  again;  for  there  were  no 
newspapers  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  he 
would  go  to  Islington.  Some  little  calmness, 
some  little  strength  and  hope  for  the  morrow, 
was  always  to  be  brought  away  from  the  church 
there. 
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He  started  that  evening  earlier  than  usual,  I 
for  he  was  duller  than  usual.  The  utmost  that 
he  had  feared  was  falling  true;  there  seemed  no 
escape  from  the  punishment  that  had  followed 
from  his  evil  doings,  and  no  end  to  it ;  for  the 
evil  itself  was  perpetuated,  and  perpetuated  itself 
in  this  young  man,  whose  soul  must  live  for 
ever.  The  church  bells  had  scarce  begun  to 
ring  when  the  brother  of  Old  Umbrellas  entered 
the  porch. 

"  There  he  goes,"  said  Aurelie,  when  the  door 
closed  afterhim,"  to  see  Charlotte  once  more."  She 
sat  in  her  own  room,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
to  listen  for  his  going  out;  and  for  some  minutes 
had  waited,  pale  and  still,  for  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  in  the  passage.  The  garden  gate 
creeked,  and  she  rose  to  go  into  the  front  room 
as  if  to  watch  him  down  the  walk ;  but  she  got 
no  farther  than  the  dolphin  by  the  door.  There 
she  paused ;  a  dark  shade  passed  over  her  face ; 
i^e  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
thebaby'slittle  soft  quilt.  Itwasbut  a  momentary 
weakness,  however.  In  a  strong  shudder  it 
passed  away;  she  got  up  from  her  knees, 
stretched  her  hands  towards  the  door,  and  said 
what  Mary  said:  "Farewell!"  If  the  tone 
was  different,  so  were  the  circumstances;  yet 
at  the  moment  when  the  words  were  uttered,  I 
doubt  whether  there  was  more  anguish  in  one 
heart  than  the  other.  But  it  was  pleasanter  to 
see  Mary  fall  helpless  to  the  floor,  than  to  behold 
the  still,  cold,  self-possession  of  Aurelie. 

Aurelie  was  magnificently  attired.  Nothing, 
joys  nor  sorrows,  ever  induced  her  to  neglect 
the  proprieties  of  civilised  life.  Whether  she  was 
to  eat  alone,  or  with  her  all-engrossed,  nought- 
observing  husband,  or  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  she  dressed  for  dinner  wilii  the  same  care ; 
but  to-day  she  took  especial  pains  to  look  well, 
and  succeeded  to  a  wonder.  Her  person  was 
magnificent,  her  taste  nearly  perfect';  and  when 
did  any  woman  fail  to  look  beautiful  in  her 
wedding-dress,  when  put  on  (as  in  Aurelie's 
case)  for  "  the  first  time  from  that  day  to  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  my  informant,  wagging  his 
head  impressively  at  every  word,  and  marking 
his  horror  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary 
A's — "  that  whomaa  actually  came  down  to 
dinner,  that  vhery  day,  in  her  brhidal  dress ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Sir  ?  Whowhat 
do  you  think  of  that.  Sir  ?" 

I  thought  there  was  no  present  occasion  to 
invigorate  the  Queen's  English.  The  case  did 
not  demand  it;  and  the  wedding-dress  might 
be  otiierwise  explained.  Aurelie  wore  it  ti^at 
day ;  she  took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  look 
her  best,  with  a  good  instinctive  hope  that  her 
husband  would  notice  it,  and  say  the  few  kind 
words  which  at  that  crisis  of  her  fate,  might 
suffice  to  mend  it  best.  That  was  the  half- 
defined,  scarce-conscious  idea  in  the  woman's 
mind,  and  it  only  became  more  definite,  she  be- 
came quite  conscious  of  it,  only  as  she  saw  it 
signally  defeated.    Mr.  Maberly  came  out  of  his 


abstraction  to  make  a  few  forced  remarks,  aie 
his  dinner,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  Aurelie's 
appearance  than  if  all  women  had  looked  just  so 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Aurelie,  therefore,  looked  back  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  path  she  was  about  to  quit.  When 
she  rose  from  the  side  of  the  cradle,  ike  went  to 
her  dressing-table,  took  the  jewels  from  her  hair, 
from  her  ears,  from  her  fingers,  placed  tJiem 
carefully  in  their  cafie,  locked  it,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  lid.  Then  she  took  off  her  fine 
clothes,  r^lacing  them  with  the  poorest  and  the 
neatest  in  her  wardrobe;  and,  with  her  hair 
brushed  out  as  plain  as  her  maid's,  ^e  was 
ready !  Her  bonnet  and  shawl  lay  on  the  bed; 
and,  lifting  the  window,  she  sat  down  as  to  wait 
and  listen  for  somebody's  coming. 

The  June  wind  came  edciying  in,  and  rustled 
in  the  curtains  of  baby's  bed.  'Twas  evCT  so 
gentle  a  rustling,  not  greater  than  Constanoe 
used  to  make  whenever  she  woke,  and  distii- 
buted  her  aimless  little  arms  among  the  snr- 
roimding  Brussels ;  but  Aurelie  heard  it.  She 
could  not  fail  to  remark,  too,  how  like  the  noise 
of  baby  waking  it  was;  and  dared  not  look 
round  at  first,  lest  it  should  really  be  that  the 
June  wind  had  borne  the  child  back,  to  r^H^)a<^ 
her  with  her  quiet  violet  eyes.  This  reminded 
her  that  she  must  not  abandon  everything  that 
had  belonged  to  little  Constance — ^that  it  could 
be  no  harm  to  take  away  some  little  tokeo  that 
she  had  been;  and  what  better  than  tlie  shoes? 
Full  of  misgiving,  she  drew  forth  these  littk 
treasures  once  more.  They  looked  raUier  dif- 
ferent. It  seemed  to  Aurelie  that  they  wen» 
not  so  much  hers, — as  if  they  were  sulky,  wd 
would  not  look  like  her  baby's.  And  yet^  said 
a  voice,  these  may  be  one  day  the  pleasBsitest 
things  your  eyes  may  rest  on. 

So  she  thrust  them  into  her  bosom ;  and  once 
there,  they  seemed  to  relent,  lying  so  soft  suk 
kindly,  so  like  baby's  own  little  feet,  that  thej 
began  to  re-awaken  some  disturbing  thoug^iti. 
The  curtains  gently  shook  again ;  and  the  foa&- 
tains  of  her  tears  were  suddenly  troubled.  "  0^ 
my  little  Constance,"  she  said,  "if  you  wen 
here  to  say.  For  my  sake! — ^And  why  not? 
Who  knows  that  she  is  not  here  with  me  now— 
my  baby!"  She  rose  and  paced  the  loooi. 
pressing  the  little  shoes  to  her  bosom,  and 
staring  vaguely  before  ha*.  The  baLaace 
wavered  once  more,  and,  infiuenced  by  the 
shoes,  turned  a  little  to  the  side  of  ng^ 
Aurelie  paused — ^went  slowly  to  the  toildle 
table,  and  mechanically  opened  the  jewel-cape 
again,  with  an  abstract  intention  of  restonng 
one  most  accustomed  hoop  to  her  fingers.  At 
that  instant  the  churoh-going  bell  ceased  to  tafi ; 
and  Charles  entered  the  room.  AurehOy  staztied^ 
snapped  down  the  lid  of  Ihe  casket,  the  blood 
rushed  in  one  whole  torrent  to  her  heart;  aod 
our  friend  the  En^ny,  taking  advantage  <tf  ^ 
confusion,  smashed  the  balance  sltogsO^or  at  a 
blow. 
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At  tiiia  very  moment  Kchard  Maberly,  who 
had  been  rambHng  about  the  churchyard  till 
then,  entered  the  church.  He  cast  a  side- 
glance  in  the  direction  in  which  Charlotte  always 
sat;  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  not  there. 
^0  matter ;  an  accident  had  surely  detained  her, 
and  she  would  come  in  at  some  fit  interval  of  the 
service.  But  the  parson  pirayed,  the  parson 
preached,  and  still  Charlotte  was  not  there  to 
hear;  the  organist  played  out  the  people,  but  he 
did  not  play  out  the  old-fashioned  bonnet,  nor  the 
fat  tippet  that  time. 

Haberly  said  it  was  odd,  and  felt  that  it  was 
ominous.  The  understanding  was  so  perfect  be- 
tween them,  that  he  was  sure  she  must  have 
known  he  ^o^d  be  there,  and  her  life  was  so 
even,  so  sadly  regular,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  accident  that  could  prevent  hen 
coming,  but  illness  or  death !  To  die,  or  even 
to  lie  a-sick-bed,  when  Mendless  and  solitary, 
was  melancholy  to  think  of.  Mr.  Maberly  got 
melancholy  thinta'ng  so ;  and  after  a  ramble  up 
and  down  a  quiet  street  or  two,  he  determined 
to  go  and  see  whether  the  shutters  were  up  at 
the  (M  house,  or  Charlotte  burned  a  rushlight. 

He  went,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows  ad  he 
passed  with  a  jaunty,  casual  air.  The  shutters 
^were  not  up.  He  then  went  a  long  walk  round 
nbout  the  fields,  retoming  to  his  observations 
^when  it  was  quite  dark.  The  curtains  were  not 
<±rawn,  and  tbere  was  no  light  whatever  in 
Oiarlotte's  room.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
C3f  that?  Solitary  people  had  been  known  to 
live  quietly  so  long  tiiat  the  habit  extended  unto 
death ;  and  they  deceased,  as  they  existed,  almost 
\!vithout  knowing  it.    Could  it  be  that  Charlotte 

"Weirdon 0  vision  in  a  sun-bonnet ! — eoidd  it 

be  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  had  so  slipped  from 
lier  sorrows,  and  lay  there  visible  to  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  ? 

Kichard  Maberly  could  not  help  thinking  all 
Uiis  as  he  passed  and  repassed  before  the  old 
Ixoxkae,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  windows  of 
iJiB  deserted  room.    And  surely  tome  secret  in- 
telligence did  seem  to  pass  between  its  open, 
darky  uncurtained  casement  and  the  stars  in  the 
l>ltie  vault  above.    Maberly  did  not  forget,  how- 
oT^er,  that,  though  these  notions  were  very  natural, 
tlmey  -were  not  necessarily  founded  in  fact ;  and 
a.    more  probable  as  wdl  as  pleasing  suggestion 
jf^e^,  that  Oiarlotte  was  absent  from  home  by 
acKzne  chance  or  other.     Soothed  a  little  by  this 
30innion-sense  consideration,  and  resistii^  the 
i^^ZD^tation  to  inquire  at  the  house,  the  still- 
>^^vnlidered  mantiumed  back  upon  his  homeward 

Arrived  near  home  again,  he  looked  up  at  the 
i<yxMae  just  as  he  had  done  at  Charlotte's,  and 
Loi?  wi&out  some  vague  expectation  of  meeting 
tt^  Bathe  ^pearance.  Nevertheless  he  was 
|x.oeked  to  miii  his  expectations  really  realised 
^  ^WBS  now  eleven  o'clock ;  but  57  was  dark  and 
tJLlJ^  and  the  uncturtained  windows  stared  blank 
o-W^  npon  the  river,  as  if  they  would  never 


recover  from  their  surprise.  Bichard  Maberly 
trembled  violentiy.  The  who^e  house  could  not 
look  so  desolate  by  chance ;  and  it  toas  so  desolate 
looking  that  he  could  no  more  think  of  pulling 
at  the  bell  than  you  would  think  of  rapping  at 
the  gate  of  Mr.  Hood's  Haunted  House.  It  is 
true  he  had  a  private  key  in  his  pocket. 

Evans  and  her  colleagues  of  l£e  kitchen — ^let 
us  not  omit  the  knife-boy,  for  his  was  the  indig- 
nation that  knows  no  bounds  —  heard  tiieir 
master  vsralk  up  the  garden  and  open  the  door. 
They  knew  his  footst^  hasty  and  unsteady  as 
it  was ;  but  they  only  looked  at  each  other  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  did  not  stir.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  house,  then,  when  Bichard 
entered;  not  a  shufSle,  not  a  whisper.  He 
would  have  calleji  Mrs.  Evans,  but  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  certainty  that  some  calamity 
had  befallen  him,  that  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Instinctively,  he  went  upstairs  at  once  to 
Aurelie's  room.  It  was  empty;  her  bridd 
clothes  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  as  she  cast  them 
off;  the  window  was  open ;  and  the  night  winds 
were  stiU  playing  in  the  hangings  of  tiie  baby's 
bed.  He  clasped  his  hands  together  as  he 
glanced  roimd  at  all  this,  by  the  moonlight.  He 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  his  spirit  began 
to  sicken  and  to  melt  away,  aa  his  eyes  opmed 
amd  he  saw  at  last.  Aurelie  gone !  But  there 
was  mercy  stall  in  the  administration  of  this  just 
reward,  and  he  did  not  yet  guess  how  or  with 
whom  Aurelie  was  gone.  He  approached  the 
table  with  an  idea  that  a  letter  might  lie  there ; 
and  something  unusual  ground  under  his  boot. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  and  Aurelie's  wedding- 
ring  slid  down  his  finger.  She  had  already  taken 
it  from  the  casket  again  when  Charles  came  into 
the  room,  startling  it  out  of  her  hand.  It  fell  to 
the  floor ;  ard  there  it  lay  for  Bichard  Maberly 
to  tread  upon. 

Whiit  doubt  could  now  remain  ?  Aurelie  was 
indeed  gone.  He  felt  it  must  be  so ;  there  was 
the  proof  of  it,  bruised  and  disgraced,  on  his 
own  finger.  But  not  a  spark  of  anger  was 
struck  in  her  husband's  mind.  He  cla^)ed  his 
hands  together  once  more,  and  said,  ''God's  wUl 
be  done.  My  punishment  is  complete.  I  am 
repaid  in  my  own  coin :  dishonoured  and  aban- 
doned as  I  dishonoured  and  abandoned." 

Mrs.  Evans,  overcoming  at  length  the  nervous 
timidity  into  whidh  she  had  been  thrown  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  mistress's  flight,  came  up  with 
a  lighted  candle.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
received  no  answer.  She  went  into  the  room ; 
her  master  was  so  intentiy  bending  the  ring 
backward  and  forward  that  he  did  not  hear  her. 
The  light,  however,  arrested  his  attention;  he 
looked  up  quickly,  with  painfully  eager  expres- 
sion of  hope,  and  cried,  "  Who's  that  ?" 

"Mr.  Charles,"  answered  the  bewildered 
housekeeper. 

"  Mr.  Charles  ?"  repeated  her  master  vagndy^ 

I  coming  forward  to  meet  her  meaning. 
"Tes,  Sir.    I  was  at  chapel  myself,  but 
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Susan  and  Bobert  both  saw  him.  They  don't 
know  how  he  got  into  the  house,  though  thej 
saw  him  go  out  with  Missis  all  of  a  hurry,  and 
there  was  a  boat  a  waiting  for  them,  and  they 
orossed  straight  oyer  the  river  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  got  into  a  carriage  waiting  the  other  side. 
BobOTt  he  went  down  by  the  water  and  saw  them 
get  in,  and  he  was  certain  sure  it  was  Mr. 
Charles,  because  he  saw  him." 

"  My  son !  Not  my  son  ?"  cried  the  unhappy 
man  in  a  frenzy. 

"Mr.  Charles,  I  said.  Sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Evans,  backing  into  the  doorway,  for  she  was 
alarmed  at  the  changes  in  his  haggard,  terror- 
stricken  hce. 

''  My  God,  I  see !  And  all  this  guilt,  as  well 
as  all  this  agony,  is  mine!  It  is  too  much! 
My  wife,  my  own  son ! — Lord,  it  is  too  much ! 
Charlotte  was  not  mv  brother's  wife— she  was 
not  your  ivife,  Tom!  cried  he,  in  the  over- 
whelming anguish  of  his  heart.  He  picked  up 
his  hat  and  cane,  and  reeled  down  stairs. 
"Where's  the  boat?  Where's  the  boatman? 
But  if  s  my  own  fault.  It  is  just,  but.  Almighty 
Heaven,  when  will  vou  be  merciful?  Oh,  this 
can  never  be  meant  !-»it  is  too  terrible  to  be 
real  AureHe  will  come  back,  and  all  must  be 
cleared  up. 

Uttering  ejaculations  like  these,  the  stricken 
man  hurried  down  to  the  bank,  the  arrow  in  his 
heart,  found  the  boatman  who  carried  Aurelie 
and  Charles  over  the  river,  and  insisted,  late  as 
it  was,  on  being  taken  to  the  spot  where  the 
carriage  waited  for  them. 

"  Is  it  there  now  ?"  he  eagerly  asked  of  the 
boatman,  as  they  neared  the  opposite  bank.  "  Is 
the  carriage  there  now?"  said  he,  peering 
through  the  dark. 

'*  There  now,  Sir?  No,  Sir!  Driv  off  four 
hours  ago, — ^like  hell,  your  honour — over  that 
way." 

It  was  a  mere  rude  waste  on  that  side  the 
river,  a  flat,  guideless  waste,  without  a  house, 
and  scarce  a  tree  within  view.  The  moment 
the  boat  grated  upon  ike  bank,  Maberly  hurried 
out,  bade  the  boatman  return,  and  set  off  stoutly 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

"  Does  he  meanfeUer  de  se,  now  ?"  asked  the 
waterman,  looking  into  his  'bacco  box  for  a  re- 
ply. He  took  a  quid,  and  went  back  rumi- 
nating ;  but  soon  wandered  fix>m  the  question. 

Biohard  Maberly  was  quickly  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  wandered  straight  on,  trod  good  miles 
before  it  occurred  to  him  at  all  that  to  pursue  on 
foot  a  carriage  which  started  four  hours  ago 
was  absurd ;  even  if  he  knew  which  way  to 
follow  it.  He  was  not  struck  very  forcibly  with 
the  feet,  however,  when  it  did  occur  to  him. 
This  was  the  way  they  fled,  or  nearly  so.  He 
was  on  their  palh ;  and  on  he  doggedly  went, 
with  a  latent  idea  that  he  could  and  would 
pursue  it  till  he  fell  dead.  Mile  after  mile  he 
tramped  it  along,  till  his  limbs  faltered,  tillhis 
eyes  ached  with  staring  through  the  darkness  so 


long,  and  the  searing  agomes  beliind  ikm;  kt 
still  was  he  hurried  on  by  the  Btorm  o!  emo- 
tions that  beat  in  his  bosom.  The  field  and  the 
village  he  passed  at  the  same  pace,  and  M 
went  on. 

But  in  these  contests  Nature  has  always  ie 
mastery  at  last.  Bichard  Maberly  began  to  tiie 
too  much.  Three  o'clock  from  a  distant  chnrdi, 
and  the  sweet  breezes  of  a  June  dawning  blew 
over  the  old  man's  forehead.  It  cooled  a  little 
under  their  wings;  the  fires  of  his  anguidi  cooled 
a  little  also,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Then 
was  an  inn — Half-way  House  it  was  caUed- 
standing  off  the  path  into  the  load,  a  little 
beyond;  and  there  was  a  long  settle  bjthedoor 
where  carters  rested  and  drank  pots  of  beer. 
Utterly  exhausted,  Biohard  Mabeiiy  dropped 
upon  the  bench,  and  in  five  minntes  saijcto 
sleep — sprawled  all  along  like  a  rogue  and  & 
vagabond  where  the  carters  drank  be^. 

For  an  hour  he  lay  there  motionless  as  deA 
and  not  much  luilike  it;  the  morning  wind 
blowing  in  his  grey  hair  with  such  a  dexteroos 
touch  of  winter,  that  it  blew  his  hair  twice » 
white  before  the  hour  expired.  Then  a  waggta 
came  rumbling  down  the  road,  to  the  jin^ 
of  bells,  and  stopped  before  the  Half-way  Hooae. 

"  Hulloa !"  cries  the  waggoner,  craciing  to 
whip  over  the  sleepCT's  head.  "Hnfloar 
shouted  he,  grinning,  "  where  be  %  tenai? 
Where  be  they  mon,  I  say?" 

Maberly  started  to  his  feet.  "Gone  to 
Epping,  perhaps.  Ah !  perhaps  I  shall  M 
them  at  Epping !"  Away  he  staggered  daw 
the  road  again,  not  yet  awake ;  and  the  joBr 
waggoner  laughed  loud. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
JlLL  ovbb, 
When  Mr.  Maberly  departed,  after  hisvifftte 
the  sick-bed  of  our  Mary,  he  left  his  P'"* -[^ 
her,  and  kindly  bade  her  make  haste  to  getw 
But  gold  is  mere  dross,  and  who  can  i"^^|^^ 
a  mind  diseased?  Not  i^t  I  expect  my  ««** 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  be  sentbne^ 
enough  to  believe  that  Mary's  illness  iww* 
from  a  mind  distressed.  He  remembers  tiw  w 
shoes,  and  says  she  caught  a  cold.  And  soffit 
did.  That  was  what  her  doctor  said,  flap  *- 
"This  young  lady,  Mr.  Maberly— one  <rf^j^ 
ladies,  and  my  most  charming  patient,  8n>-** 
a  very  delicate  physique;  I  may  say,  afj 
delicate  physique;  and  the  calibre  of  her  dM 
Sir,  has  been  calculated  to  aggravate  tiialde^ 
cacy.  She  might  have  lived  to  a  r^J?^* 
old  age,  though,  with  little  assistance '  "  "* 
Qalen  of  us  all,  if  she  had  not 
desperate  cold.  And" — he  added 
my  word — "if  she  had  been 
stand — quite  easy  in  her  mind, 
impression,  dear  Sir,— and  m^ 
you  know,  is  not  a  trifle, — ^th- 
secret  trouble  in  that yomur^ 
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flUy  heart,  because  that  is  anatomically  absard, 
—but  mind.  A  little  love-aflGair,  perhaps; 
slight  blighted  affection,  tliat  might  be  arranged. 
But  I  must  candidly  say,  if  you  cannot  cure 
that  distemper  before  I  cure  this  sickness,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  cure  this  sickness  before  some- 
hodff  cures  that  distemper."  And  the  doctor, 
having  vouchsafed  so  much,  looked  as  grave,  as 
mild,  as  wise,  as  impenetrable,  as  Egyptian 
Ifemnon. 

It  was  a  sickness  which  no  earthly  medicine, 
no  earthly  counsels,  could  remove.  Mary  knew 
it;  and  BJfie  applied  to  the  Great  Physician  for 
a  little  ease^ — ^to  the  Great  Physician,  who  gives 
advice  gratis  to  the  poor  and  tufiicted  every  day, 
firom  dawn  to  dawn. .  Change  of  scene,  said 
the  Great  Physician;  Kary  tiiought  that  was 
well,  and  prepared  to  leave  this  world  below. 

This  intimation  she  received  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  about  a  week  ago — ^I  mean  a  week 
before  the  f^tal  day  chronicled  in  the  last 
chapter.  Mary  had  been  growing  daily  and 
rapidly  wor8e--daily  and  rapidly  more  con- 
tented and  at  peace.  But  the  afternoon  was  so 
beautiful — so  calm,  so  sunny,  so  full  of  health 
and  life — ^how  could  she  hdp  longing  to  walk 
upon  its  turf  once  more,  down  l£e  lanes  and 
under  the  trees,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shadows  ? 
And  then  she  herself  felt  so  strong  and  cheerful ; 
and  who  knew  but  the  setting  sun  might  set 
l^t  day  upon  her  strength  for  ever  ? 

Mary  accordingly  got  up  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  was  redining,  dressed  with  the  help 
of  good  Susan  Oakle,  and  went  abroad.  Of 
course  she  wandered  on  to  the  common.  She 
walked  up  and  down  just  as  she  had  walked 
with  Charles,  repeating  in  her  heart  what  he 
had  said  and  what  she  had  said ;  and  at  length 
sat  down  to  rest  by  the  brook  at  which  he  had 
sworn.  Its  little  stream  ran  along  innocent 
enough — ^it  was  one  of  the  last  brooks  in  the 
world  to  give  any  one  disquiet;  but  Mary 
looked  on  it  with  superstitious  eyes,  and  heard 
its  murmurings  with  superstitious  ears,  as  if  its 
tiny  voice  was  still  bearing  witness  to  the  ter- 
rible oath,  recklessly  made  and  most  impiously 
broken.  She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
and  rocked  to  and  fro,  thinking  of  what  had 
been  said  there. 

"'To-night,  to-night  seals  all!*  Alas!  it 
-WBS  too  true.  ^This  rivulet  shall  be  to  me 
the  river  of  death ;  it  is  narrow  enough  and  as 
easy  to  leap ' — ^was  that  true,  too  ?"  she  said, 
looking  up  with  curious  awe.  **  For  the  instant 
he  swore  we  leapt  across !  Am  I  to  die,  then  ? 
(glancing  at  her  thin  fingers).  And  he,  can  it 
be  that  his  soul  sickened  of  that  dreadful  oath, 
as  my  poor  body  sickened  of  the  dews — ^that 
^AtM  he  shall  die?" 

She  rose  slowly  and  looked  around;  but 
neither  earth  nor  heaven  gave  any  sign,  or 
responded  to  her  inquiring  eyes. 

Walking  as  they  walk  for  whom  the  earth 
is  no  more,  she  wandered  home,  and  went  pre- 


sently to  bed.  In  the  night  she  woke;  and 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  she  thought  she 
heard  it  said,  "  For  yourself,  it  is  so.  For  him, 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  our  God,  merciful 
to  sinners."  That  was  true  healing,  0  doctor ! 
And  day  by  day  as  she  wandered  still  further 
into  the  desert  that  lies  before  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  manna  more  abundantly  fell. 

Now  we  will  skip  a  few  days,  for  there  is 
little  to  say  of  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
come  to  the  end  of  the  story.  What  was  the 
reason  Charlotte  was  not  at  dhurch  that  Sunday 
evening,  nor  at  home  ?  She,  in  her  turn,  had 
found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Oakle's  village.  A  mes- 
senger came  wilh  a  letter  for  her — Charlie's 
messenger;  for  his  discoveries  did  not  stop  half- 
way— ^he  contrived  to  unravel  the  whole  mvstery, 
and  discovered  her.  And  some  hours  before  he 
set  off  to  join  Aurelie,  he  sent  to  apprise  Char- 
lotte of  the  &tal  mistake  into  whi(^  poor  Old 
Umbrellas  had  led  everybody,  in  his  anxiety  to 
fiiMl  the  desires  of  one  who  had  so  cruelly  used 
him.  The  letter  comprised  all  the  details  of  the 
case  (accompanying  it  was  the  pocket-book  and 
all  it  contained) ;  and  concluded  with  the  infor- 
mation that,  in  the  strange  haps  of  chance,  her 
daughter  now  lay  sick  in  the  very  house  to 
which  she  had  been  carried  after  her  birth. 

The  information  was  so  sudden  and  so  strange, 
that  Charlotte  could  scaroe  believe  it ;  but  Ihere 
were  evidences  in  the  pocket-book  which  she 
could  understand  as  weU  as  another ;  and,  roused 
from  the  sad  lethargy  in  which  ^e  had  been 
living  so  long,  she  hurried  off  without  the  loss 
of  a  minute  to  the  child  who  might  be  lost  yet 
ere  she  could  be  found.  It  was  early  in  the 
evening  when  Charlotte  arrived,  and  letDned 
that  Mary  did  indeed  lie  sick  in  the  room  above. 

^'  Who  is  that?"  asked  Mary  of  Susan,  who 
came  weeing  in  to  see  if  the  patient  were 
asleep.     She  had  heard  her  mother's  voice. 

"  A  neighbour — only  a  neighbour,"  answered 
Susan,  crimsoning ;  for,  of  course,  to  have  told 
the  sick  girl  that  her  mother  had  come  to  see  her, 
would  never  have  done.  Indeed,  it  was  on  that 
account  that  Susan  stole  up  to  see  whether  she 
were  asleep  or  no ;  for  Charlotte,  as  well  for  her 
own  sake  as  for  Mary's,  dared  not  avow  herself, 
and  could  not  hurt  herself  to  look  upon  the  pale 
&ce  awake. 

"  I  never  heard  her  here  before,"  Mary  re- 
plied.    "  Have  I  seen  her  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  have." 

**  Has  she  come  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  told  her  you  were  too  ill." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not,  Susan.  Let  her  come  up, 
if  she  pleases.  I  feel  quite  weU  to-day.  Be- 
sides, it's  so  kind  of  her  to  call." 

Susan  went  down  looking  very  serious — (she 
had  seen  people  who  felt  quite  well  to-day 
before)  and  reported  the  conversation  word  for 
word.  Charlotte  burst  into  tears,  and  would 
have  gone  up  if  she  could,  but  her  Hmbe  trem- 
bled so  much  they  could  do  nothing  else.    Still 
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she  sat  trembling  and  making  a  thousand  in- 
qfoiries  of  Susan.  It  was  of  no  use  to  question 
Mrs.  Oakle— ^e  was  at  her  usual  amusement 
of  arranging  and  disarranging  linen  on  a  clothes- 
horse,  and  to  all  remarks  replied,  "  You  leave 
her  to  me,  ma'am ;  she's  doing  very  well.  She's 
a  young  thing,  but  she's  doing  very  well." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer  of  this 
kind  that  they  heard  a  rustling  on  the  stairs. 
The  house  was  low,  iiie  descent  from  one  room 
tb  anotiier  was  an  easy  operation;  and  when 
Charlotte  turned  her  head,  she  saw  Mary  coming 
in — a  loose  robe  thrown  round  her,  and  a 
cheerfdl  expression  lighting  up  her  face. 

"They  would  not  let  you  come  to  see  me, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  plavfolly,  "and  so  1  have 
been  obliged  to  come  down  to  sec  you.  It  is 
really  very  kind  to  call  on  a  stranger.  I  heard 
you,  and  could  not  let  you  go  away  without 
thanking  you.  I'm  strong  enough  you  see, 
Susan."  She  placed  her  hmid  in  her  mother's, 
ahd  laughed  quite  a  gay  little  laugh. 

Charlotte  reeled  in  her  chair — ^for  she  could 
not  rise — ^and  answered  without  a  word.  She 
felt,  however,  how  necessary  it  was,  perhaps  for 
the  life  of  the  giii,  not  to  betray  herself  j  and 
the  thought  acted  like  an  inspiration.  "My 
d^ar  child,"  she  said,  with  sudden  calmness, 
"  you  should  not  have  come  out  of  your  room. 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  return  at  once.'* 

"  "Win  you  come  and  gossip  with  me  a  little 
\diile,  then,  dear  madam  ?" 

"Yes— I  will!"  repHed  Charlotte,  choking. 
So  Hary  turned  back,  but  before  she  had  gone 
three  paces  her  treacherous  strength  deserted 
her.  "You  must  help  me,"  she  said  to  her 
mother,  with  not  quite  so  gay  a  smile,  and 
passed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  shoulder.     . 

They  went  up-stairs,  Mary  was  got  into  bed 
again,  and  there  they  talked — the  mother  nevo: 
daring  to  betray  a  single  feeling  of  h^  mother's 
heart.  Presentlj^  Mary  dropped  asleep,  and 
Charlotte  sat  beside  her  till  it  was  pitch  dark, 
holding  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Maberly  was  wander- 
ing before  her  window;  about  the  time  he 
crossed  the  river,  Charlotte  went  away  to  bed, 
leaving  her  daughter  in  a  sound,  sweet  sleep ; 
and  while  he  went  staggering  along  in  the  danc, 
under  the  last  blow  from  the  sword  of  Ketribu- 
tion,  Charlotte  drank  the  last  drop  from  its  cup 
of  blood  and  tears. 

The  morning  came.  Mary  woke,  and  Eiohaid 
Maberly  threw  himself  on  the  settle  where  the 
carters  drank  beer.  He  sank  to  sleep  fuU  of 
wild  dreams ;  Mary  rose  once  more  wiui  a  deep, 
deep  cahn  in  her  heart.  She  had  strength  once 
more  to  go  to  the  window,  where  she  had  stood  to 
see  Charles  march  madly  past,  where  the  sun- 
shine now  lay  spread  out  softly;  she  touched  the 
latch,  a  leaf  of  the  window  swung  back  upon 
the  vine  without,  and  the  breezes  that  touched 
her  father's  hair  with  wintry  fingers  hung  her 


cheeks  again  with  the  fruits  of  sommer.  The 
vine  rusded  with  a  sad,  solenm  sound;  the 
trees  waved  thoughtfrdly;  white  clouds  wait  x^ 
the  fky  higher  and  higher,  and  were  lost  in  tbe 
all-embracing  heavens.  Mary  sat  down  and 
looked  out,  with  wide,  bright  eyes. 

"  Our  father,"  she  said 

The  vine  rustled  again  with  a  sad,  solemn 
sound,  iho  trees  wavoi  feo^well,  and  another 
white  cloud  sailed  up  the  sky  and  was  lost  in  the 
all-embracing  heavens. 

Then  the  wa^^oner  cracked  his  whip  over 
Richard  Maberl^  head,  and  he  started  half 
awakened,  down  the  road.  To  Epping,  however— 
an  idea  derived  from  his  dreams — seemed  to  him 
a  good  idea.  It  was  probable  he  might  gather 
some  intelligence  there*-^from  Maiy,  peniaps; 
at  any  rate  it  would  be  doing  something  definite. 
He  obtained  post  horses  at  the  town  just  beyi^ 
the  Half-way  House,  and  was  driven,  accordiDg  to 
the  humour  of  his  mind,  furiously. 

London  was  scarce  awake  yet,  when  the 
coach  rattled  into  the  village.  As  he  neased 
it,  Maberly  thrust  his  head  impatiently  out 
of  the  window,  and  there,  to  be  seeo^  was 
the  fur  tippet  quietly  taking  a  walk.  B 
taas  Charbtte,  who,  assured  that  Maiy  was 
quietly  sleeping,  had  wandered  out  to  think. 
Again  amazed,  Maberly  shouted  to  the  postflfion 
to  stop.  In  another  moment,  Chariotte  ^m 
seated  in  the  coach,  the  postillion  was  ordered  to 
drive  round  the  village  by  half  an  hour's  route, 
and  they  mutually  told  what  they  had  to  telL 

"  After  all,  then,  he  is  nothing  to  us ! — ^nothing 
to  me  but  the  whip  in  the  hands  of  Justice  and 
Mercy.  0,  Charlotte,  how  strange  it  is !  Bui» 
thank  Crod,"  cried  Bichard  Maberly,  as  he 
alighted  at  Mrs,  Oakle's  door.  "Thank  God! 
at  least  one-half  our  trouble  is  tak^x  away ;  and 
I  hope,  Charlotte,  it  is  the  sign  that  oar  punish- 
ment is  about  to  oease,  and  pardon  to  hcfOL 
Where  is  Mary?" 

"Let  us  go  up  and  see  her,  Bichard."     - 

They  went  up  softly,  Charlotte  talking  his 
hand  as  they  entered  the  room.  Mary  atd  l^ 
the  window,  never  stirring.  Her  eyes  wbr 
closed,  and  her  heart  was  stiH  The  joiaed 
hands  of  Bichard  and  Charlotte  clutohea  wifli 
the  same  convulsive  start.  It  was  glaiu  at  a 
glance.  They  looked  at  each  other  in.  ah  agpaj 
of  silence;  and  there  they  stood,  plainly  at  ih^ 
other  end  of  their  path  of  roses. 

Charles  and  Aurelie  were  never  heard  oimxxct, 
A  long-handed  American  man  did  tell  me,  aooffi 
four  (X  five  years  ago,  of  a  Colonel  Harper,  who 
used  to  live  alone  with  a  splendid  woniaxi,  who 
hated  him  to  the  death.  It  was  in  the  ogfiEbB 
of  a  glorious  grove-country  in  the  southenL  con- 
tinent. He  told  sad,  wQd  stories  of  CcAwet 
Harper— of  adventures  romantic  and  reddeiB»— 
of  the  woman  abandoned  and  alone  fior  maaO» 
together,  with  fifty  mites  of  jungle  about  hfst  on 
every  side.  He  concluded  with  a  meluteitij 
anecdote  of  a  pistoli  wadded  in&,  tte'  beid  at 
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a   Imbv's    8lK>e,   which   I  would    rather    not 
Belate.' 

Ab  fsr  Bichard  and  Charlotte— by-and-hye 
tli«7  got  Tory  old  and  grey;  and  he  went  down 


to  Evelyn,  and  bought  two  little  aide-by-side 
cotti^es  ahnoet  in  ^e  shadow  of  the  church; 
and  there  they  lived  dose  neighbours  till  they 
died. 


A   SAUNTER   NEAR   SHORNCLIFFE. 


How  many  crowd  the  walks  of  dty  life,  and 
whirl  round  the  dull  circle  of  its  amusements 
and  its  toilfl,  until  from  habit  they  know  not  how 
to  tread  their  native  soi!,  except  it  He  beneath  a 
pavement!    Such  unfortunates,  arrived  at  the 
brink  of  this  Kentish  Mil,  are  filled  with  appre- 
hension ;  and,  as  they  descend  the  gentle  dope, 
advance  only  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  with  a 
simper  half  of  disKke  and  half  of  fear.    They 
were  not  brought  hither  by  the  renown  of  rural 
beauty,  or  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea  air.    True 
to  thdr  dty  instincts — ^binding  up  expectations 
of  delight  with  ideas  of  noise,  bustle,  and  multi- 
tudes— they  have  only  found  their  way  to  these 
beautiful  downs,  whose  chiefest  charm  is  their 
habitual  solitude,  by  the  attraction  of  the  Foreign 
Camp ;  towards  which  they  impatiently  set  their 
faces,  gre&tily  regretting  the  intervening  valley 
and  hill.     They  seem  not  even  of  those  who 
love  the  country  as  the  cattle  only  love  it — 
as   Jenny  Beans  admired   Richmond — ^for  its 
*'braw    feeding,"    its   inspiration    of    health, 
and   of  all  ammal  enjoyment;    still  less  for 
that    mystic    influence    which    soothes    and 
invigorates  the  mind,   while  the  eye  is  filled 
by  its  images  of  b^uty.     Let  them  go !    For 
us, — ^when  brooding  anxioudj  over  some  heart 
or  household  care,  when  sitting  in  solitude  or 
sorrow, — ^how  great  a  change  has  come  over  us, 
snddenly,  as  the  sweet  tones  of  mudc  broke 
upon  the  ear :  somewhat  of  this  change  shall 
we  eroerience  by  turning  from  their  company, 
out  or  the  dusty  road  to  which  we  have  de- 
scended, and  taking  this  grassy  path,   which 
may  not  lead  us  to  &e  Camp,  but  may  afford  us 
signts,  great  and  small,  infinitely  better  worth 
our  notice.     On  one  dde  we  have  the  sea,  still 
acme  hundred  feet  below  us,— on  the  other, 
fields  of  firesh  ripening  com ;  by  which  we  care- 
fiolly  tread,  lest  we  diake  its  beaded  fringe  of 
gold  as  we  pass.    Beds  of  the  scarlet  poppy,  and 
of    the  viper^s  buglos,    bright  and  blue,  are 
dotted  over  the  rugged  descent,  enlivening  the 
russet  turf ;  with  the  wild  thvme  and  the  delicate 
convt)lvolus,  clinging  and  climbing  like  the  ivy. 
A.  sweet  scent  breathes  into  the  air :  we  have 
omwarily  trodden  upon  the  thyme — and    the 
pcrftime  grafties  from  the  home  where  the  bees 
make  so  many  calls,   as  the  sweet  odour  of 
resignation  from  the  trodden  heart.  The  butter- 
dies  are  here  in  such  numbers  that  they  dazzle 
tile  eighty  and  look  so  like  the  flowers  around 
^^rliich  th^  flutter,  that  one  would  think  they 
tijad  been  blown  off  flie  sister  stems,  and  were 


exulting  over  their  companions  as  they  gEtter 
above  them,  free  of  the  sundiine  and  tire  aif  . 
Here  is  the  centary,  quite  as  fond  of  the  sun  as 
they :  it  opens  a  pins,  diamond-diaped  oorolhi 
to  receive  its  rays,  and  doses  it  long  befbre 
sunset;  or,  even  if  a  doud  tiireatens  to  pas* 
over,  it  will  speedily  begin  to  twist  itself  up 
into  a  little  spiral  scroll.  The  sea-thrift  growing 
on  this  bank  is  more  hardy ;  it  raises  its  red- 
tufted  head,  warm  and  soft  as  a  fur  cap,  armed 
to  endure  all  weathers. 

Let  us  stoop  to  examine  this  tiny  forget-me- 
not,  scarcely  an  inch  high,  induding  root  and 
all:  at  the  top  of  its  thread-like  stem  here  is  a 
blue  minute  disc,  and  at  its  base  a  circlet  of 
green  leaves,  whereon  the  sunbeams  rest,  like 
gilt  carving  on  a  pedestal,  and  which  from  be- 
neath throws  small  cordate  shadows  on  the 
ground.  "What,  again,  can  be  more  ornamental 
man  that  dark-green  shrub  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  red  nettles,  tall  white  ox-eyed  dairies, 
purple  mallows,  and  the  blue  bottles, — 'tta 
broom,  with  ite  papilonaceous  flowers,  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  soft  as  satin.  But  more 
beautiful  than  the  broom  is  the  paradte  dodder, 
which  sometimes  creeps  over  its  green  ridged 
branches,  and  winds  itself  round  and  round,  so 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  disentangled,  and 
looks  like  a  fine  red  silken  cord,  alongwhich,  at 
short  distances  apart,  are  seen  little  dusters,  tiie 
size  of  a  cherry-stone,  composed  of  five  white 
flowers,  resembling  the  tiger  lily  in  miniature. 

Nor  is  this  soil  itself  unfruitful  in  musings. 
We  remember,  for  instance,  how  many  a  beau- 
tiful tinted  petal  has  dropped  upon  its  surftice, 
and  has  in  'time  itself  become  a  partide  of  thifl 
very  earth,  this  recdver  and  nourisher  of  every 
tiny  seed,  so  that,  without  human  care,  the  wild 
flowers  flourish  and  increase ;  bom  and  nurtured 
of  the  same  earth  which  is  the  material  of  man's 
frame,  and  the  home  to  which  he  returns.  Ve 
revere  the  burying-place  of  great  men  and  of 
lovdy  women,  and  even  of  the  common  and  ob- 
scure, so  that  they  be  human.  The  path  has 
brought  us  to  such  a  rustic  Golgotha — marked 
from    afar    by    the    antique    square  tower  of 

C church;  a  matchless   site  for  Christian 

burial, — standing,  as  it  seems  to  do,  between 
sea  and  sky,  catching  the  first  blush  of  morn- 
ing and  the  last  lingering  kiss  of  eve. 
Are  we  sure  that  on  tlus  green  mound  there 
never  lay  a  mourner  clinging  to  the  last  home 
of  her  only  or  most  beloved  firiend  ?  Does  the 
violet  never  blow  till  tears  have  watered  it? 

2n2 
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There  were  many  violets  here  in  the  spring- 
time, but  now  they  are  gone :  the  sexton's  spade 
has  made  only  a  smooth  long  hillock.  Friend- 
ship has  as  yet  raised  here  no  recording  monu- 
ment, but  sue  who  sowed  her  tears  doubtless 
carried  away  in  her  heart  a  memorial  only  too 
sacred,  too  moumfUl,  since  it  was  all  her  own. 
Blessed  earth !  thou  art  but  one  sacred  spot — ^if 
a  vale  of  tears,  only  that  thou  mayest  be  gay 
with  flowers. 

A  few  yards  hence,  across  the  meadows,  is  a 
style,  oyer  which  we  step  into  one  of  the  most 
beiautifal  lanes  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
sound  of  heaT^  wheels  must  have  long  since 
ceased  here :  it  is  so  overgrown,  that  only  a 
narrow  footpath  leads  along  it.  On  either  side 
the  banks  are  high;  and  from  above,  the 
naked  roots  of  trees  hang  in  giim  festoons, 
half  hidden  by  the  graceful  ferns  which  grow 
up  between,  forming  a  cool  and  shady  cover- 
ing for  the  more  delicate  plants  below.  This 
litifle  white  bell-shaped  flower,  faintly  tinged 
with  rose-colour,  is  the  wood  sorrel.  These 
green  balls  contain  the  seed  of  the  blue- 
bell or  hyacinth :  they  bloomed  soon  aJRer  the 
primrose  buds  had  unfolded,  and  when  the 
violets  began  to  peep  forth.  The  wild  roses 
are  over  and  gone;  but  the  briar  smells  sweet, 
and  the  honeysuckle  proclaims  its  proximity  in 
the  same  way, — ^for  it  has  cHmbea  out  of  our 
reach  over  the  yew-tree  and  almost  out  of  our 
sight.  Kot  so  these  strawberry-plants,  which 
temptingly  droop  their  ripe  red  fruit  at  the  feet 
of  the  gipeey  chUd.  The  bryony  looks  like  the 
gnqpe— only  prettier;  and  we  would  make  a 
wreath  of  it  were  it  not  for  the  poison  hue  in  its 
dark-green  leaves.  There  is  very  little  grass  on 
these  banks ;  but,  by  close  examination,  we  And 
their  beautifol  soft  green  covering  is  a  species 
of  moss,  of  which  each  exquisite  little  stem 
stands  erect,  about  three  inches  high,  bearing 
tiny  transparent  leaves  alternately  from  the  top 
downwarcu :  it  is  exactly  like  a  sensitive  plant, 
curling  up  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  Hark !  do 
listen  to  that  bird's  song.  It  is  near  us.  Look 
through  those  bending  branches  towards  that 
skylight  opening.^  A  little  below  it  sits  our 
fevourite  vocalist,  the  thrush.  How  far  sweeter 
the  natural  music  of  these  scenes  than  that  of 
the  legion  encamped  above — the  song  of  the 
birds;  the  rustling,  sweeping  breeze,  and 
the  roll,  the  dash,  or  the  whisper  of  the 
waves,  as  they  scoop  away  the  heavy  beach,  or 
play  over  its  pebble  and  shell.  This  blooming 
mossy  lane,  though  like  a  little  heaven  of  rest 
from  the  heat,  is  but  an  avenue  to  something 
better.  It  leads  away  from  the  sea  to  a  forest 
such  as  the  poet  might  love  to  loiter  in  the  live- 
long day ; — ^m  its  alleys,  dark  and  silent,  he  would 
forget  even  his  dog,  though  instinctively  con- 
scious of  its  companionship.  We,  too,  although 
more  given  to  observe  than  to  muse,  have  our 
enjoym^t  in  its  midday  twilight.  We  notice 
the  tiiits  and  outlme  of  each  tree ;  we  think  of 


its  time-circled  trunk,  cLasping  the  earth  with 
vigorous  roots,  and  yet  stretching  its  branches 
high  towards  Heaven,  nourishing  an  acre  by  its 
leaves,  and  bearing  fruit  on  a  thousand  tiellised 
sprigs,  though  theparentacommaybayelaidinthe 
palm  of  an  infant's  hand.  The  forest  paths  are  soft 
as  the  richest  carpet ;  they  havebe^  covered  eo 
many  a  year  by  autumnal  leaves,  that  their  sin- 
face  is  not  only  soft  as  a  carpet,  but  also 
figured  with  rich  brown,  yellow,  and  orange 
patterns — ^the  fancy  work  wrought  bj  the  last 
fall  or  whirl  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the  trees 
border  a  pool,  in  which  the  beauty  of  thar 
foliage  is  doubled,  for  on  the  bosom  of  the  water 
it  is  pictured  in  lovely  imison  with  bending 
rushes — the  blue-eyed  forget-me-not-4hecload- 
less  azure — and  the  skylark's  shadow,  as  he  rises 
under  the  burden  of  his  song. 

When   nature    surprises    us,    it  is  always 
pleasingly.    In  some  comer  of  an  ancient  ivy- 
covered  castle  wall,  we  sometimes  find  a  willow 
or  ash  out-topping  the  sturdy  old  trees  aroimd; 
sometimes  from  between  broken  dingy  bricb 
some  lovely  little  flower  peeps  forth,  and  flie 
more  narrowly  we  search  baieath  the  corer- 
ing  of  this    or    any  other   plant,  the  more 
wonderful   and    the    more   b^utifal  does  it 
appear.      Any    child    can    perceiye  and  ap- 
preciate    it,      and     especially    by    (Kmtrast 
The  interior   of  her  doll,  which  her  curious 
eyes  will    peep   into,   causes  a   great  disap- 
pointment,  but    prepares    the    mind    of  tiie 
little  one  for  satisfaction  as  well  as  snrpriae, 
when  she  finds  every  leaf  perfect  througjioiit: 
the  first  torn  asunder,  a  second  is  taken  m 
used  more  gently ;  the  outer  skin  is  carefoUy 
removed,  and  vain  endeavours  are  made  to  pre- 
serve the  green  fibres ;    the  child  is  lost  m 
wonder  at  ite  intricacy,  smooths  its  soft  surfece 
on  her  cheek,  and,  at  last,  leaves  its  mysterw 
for  wiser  minds  and  sober  years  to  unraTcL 
How  many  fairy  fingers  have  threaded  tixe  cups 
of  the  lilac  and  lauristinus  with  a  thrilling  s^ 
sation  of  joy  which  the  stringing  of  bright  beaffl 
could  never  afford  !     The  white  column  is  found 
inside  to  be  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar ;  ^ 
wax  flowers  break  at  a  touch, — while  the  A&m 
stalk  of  the  harebell  on  the  heath  supports  ite 
purple  crown  through  wind  and  stonn;  ^ 
never  a  stone  or  flint  is  broken  but  to  disoo^ 
within  a  marvel  and  a  history.     Often  the 
rough  outside  proves  a  very  jewd-case  of  wond^ 
and  utilities.     So  true,  as  well  as  lovely,  is  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  that  it  seems  impossible 
not  to'  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  happing  ^ 
its  inspiring  principle  and  its  universal  designs- 
happiness  for  mankind  and  pleasure  for  all  infe* 
rior  creatures,  from  the  insects  travelling  *hrW 
their  undergroimd  terraces,  to  the  bird  which 
only  ceases  its  song  to  take  rest,  or  to  drop  its 
little  life  at  a  sudden  and  single  shock.    How 
black  looks  crime  when  it  intrudes  into  refff^ 
like  these— when  it  lifts  its  hard  hand  to  t<^ 
where  all  is  Str©anquil,  and  vmbly  fol»wthe 
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harmony  of  existence,  which  seems  here  incar- 
nated. We  shudder,  therefore, — as  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  gay  and  noisy  city, — at  the 
sight  of  uniforms  and  flash  of  steel.  They 
carry  off  our  thoughts  to  imperial  wicked- 
nesses and  popular  delusions  and  sufferings. 
We  like  here,  less  than  anywhere,  the  presence 
of  a  soldiery  that  is  not  even  native.  A  sparrow, 
a  lily,  we  reflect,  is  cared  for  by  the  God  of 
Natare,  and  what  will  His  verdict  be  on  those 
who  waste  the  flelds  and  the  flower  of  manhood  ? 
We  are  told  now  to  give  them  to  the  scythe  of 
war, — and  when  they  are  cut  down,  to  be  large- 


hearted  and  buy  more.  « England  is  told  that  she 
must  learn  to  be  a  strong-minded  widow,  and  a 
brave,  bereaved  mother.  It  may  be  needful;  and, 
if  so,  though  England  sicken  at  the  sacriflce, 
she  will  not  refiise  it.  But  she  will  not,  as 
heretofore,  be  dazzled  by  military  pomp  :  she 
will  require  that  statesmen  use  righteous  argu- 
ment ere  they  fill  the  trump  of  war ;  and,  if  the 
sweetest,  silentest  spots,  must  needs  be  invaded 
by  the  noise  of  camps,  and  tiie  happiest  homes 
contribute  to  the  graves  of  the  Crimea,  that  no 
arm  be  raised  in  vain,  and  no  intrigue  of  Cabi- 
nets prolong  the  strife  of  nations. 


'ONLY    A    WOMAFS    PAMPHLET!" 


If  any  one  of  our  readers  happened  to  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  morning  which  Lord 
John  BusseU  had  promised  to  make  for  ever 
m^norable  by  ''  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  Italy,"  he  may  remember  that  among  the 
two  or  three  bills  whose  titles  were  announced 
from  the  chair,  and  no  sooner  announced  than 
declared  '^  read  a  third  time,"  was  a  Sumner's 
Divorce  BilL  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  hes^  before  of  Sumner's  ma- 
trimonial differences— had  seen  at  wide  intervals 
long  columns  of  close  print,  so  headed, — and 
that  this  was  a  very  summary  conclusion  of  a 
tedious  and  probably  expensive  process.  We 
did  happen  to  be  in  tiie  House  on  tiiat  morning, 
— and  it  did  so  strike  our  mind;  the  more 
forcibly  that  we  had  just  read  a  **  woman's 
pamphlet"  on  the  subject  of  expediting  and 
cheapening  these  conjunctive-disjunctive  pro- 
cesses— "  A  Letter  to  tiie  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill, 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton."* 

Mrs.  Norton  puts  on  her  title-page  a  motto 
from  Thackeray's  lecture  on  Swift — "Only  a 
^woman's  hair  " — and  challenges  Lord  Chancellor 
Oranworth  to  put  aside  her  plea,  among  finrgot- 
ten  Chancery  papers,  docketted  with  "  a  parody 
of  Swiff s  contemptuous  labelling  —  'Only  a 
iproman's  pamphlet.'"  He  would  be  likely 
enougli  to  do  so,  if  he  had  the  wit  to  be  insolent 
in  addition  to  the  indolence  that  makes  ^™  in- 
jurioiu).  His  treatment  of  this  subject  through 
two  sessions  indicates  his  estimate  thereof.  In 
June  of  last  year,  he  brought  forward  a  Marriage 
I«aw  Eefoim  Bill,  only  to  withdraw  it.  In 
March  of  this  year,  a  similar  measure  was  an- 
nounced as  "nearly  prepared."  In  May,  its 
introduction  was  distinctly  promised.  It  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Another  year  has 
passed  over  without  even  an  attempt  at  remedy- 
ing "  the  grotesque  anomaly  which  ordains  that 
jmarried  women  shall  be  'non-existent'   in  a 


*  London:  Lon^an  a^d  Co. 


ooxmtry  governed  b^  a  female  sovereign ; "  and 
the  grievous  injustice  that  whatever  relief  the 
law  may  afiEbrd  in  cases  of  unlu^py  marriage 
among  the  rich,  there  is  no  relief  at  all  for  l£e 
poor. 

It  is  to  the  exposure  of  the  "  grotesque  ano- 
maly" that  Mrs.  Norton  sets  herself  in  this  Let- 
ter to  the  Queen.  The  exposure  is  effected — 
mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively — by  a 
statement  of  her  own  sufferings  from  tiie  present 
condition  of  the  law.  That  it  is  a  private 
wrong  which  is  thus  acknowledged  as  the  mo- 
tive, and  used  as  the  instrument,  of  her  advocacy 
of  a  public  reform,  is  a  circumstance  not.  to  be 
noted  till  Hiat  private  wrong  has  been  exhibited. 
Let  as  much  of  it  be  told  as  can  be  told.  Let 
its  iacta  be  set  forth  in  the  uncoloured  light  of 
formal  statement.  Let  its  concomitants  be  jpre- 
sented  to  the  eye  of  sympathetic  imagination. 
Let  it  be  understood  what  a  woman  may  be  made 
to  endure, — and  is  liable  to  endure> — from  the 
man  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her.  And  then 
let  it  be  objected — ^if  any  can  be  found  to  make 
the  objection — ^that  here  is  passion,  crying  to 
the  seat  of  justice,  where  only  reason  aliould  be 
heard ;  that  here  is  a  violation  of  good  taste 
and  of  feminine  decorum ;  in  shorty  that  it  is 
<<  only  a  woman's  pamphlet." 

A  married  woman  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of 
England,  nothing  but  a  chattel.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband — his  for  all  purposes  but 
to  sell  or  kill ;  and  tiiese  reservations  are  rather 
negative  than  positive.  He  might  sell  hoc,  if 
any  would  purchase  what  he  cannot  keep.  If 
he  kill  her,  it  is  but  as  though  hekilled  a  streiogd 
woman.  All  that  she  has  is  his — ^the  bequests 
of  her  family,  the  gifts  of  her  Mends,  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  hands.  She  cannot  withhold 
from  his  grasp  the  earrings  she  has  worn  from 
childhood,  nor  the  money  which  she  toiled .  fnr 
while  he  drank.  He  may  waste  his  substanoe 
with  harlots,  and  tjiat  be&ie  her  eyas — and 
when  he  has  spent  all,  invade  the  &ther's  home 
to  which  she  may  have  flown,  drag  her  thence 
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with  the  aid  of  the  police,  or  hand  over  to  a 
broicdr  the  ftimiture  she  may  have  botight  or 
bm;6d  for  her  separate  residence.  She  cannot 
flafidy  fouvain  wi^  him  for  the  barest  mainte- 
nance. The  deed  of  separation  and  aliment, 
though  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  he  may  repu- 
diate, on  the  ground  that  a  man  cannot  con- 
tract with  himself.  She  fancies  that,  in  her 
extremity,  ^e  can  compel  him  to  keep  her  from 
the  parish  fund  that  stands  for  all  others  be- 
tween destitution  and  starvation — ^but  it  is  the 
parish  that  must  come  upon  him ;  her  desertion 
IB  a  money  wrong  to  the  community,  not  a  per- 
jurious infidelity  to  her.  If  she  commit  adul- 
tery—or if  he  can  induce  another  to  swear  that 
■he  has  done  so— he  may  free  himself  from  all 
obligation  to  her,  and  marry  again.  There  is 
no  statute  law  for  his  releasOj— no  court  of  law 
that  can  unfetter  him ;  but  rarHament  will  re- 
peat for  his  benefit  what  it  did  first  for  Henry 
flie  I^hth — ^pass  a  special  Act.  But  Parlia- 
aient  will  not  do  that  for  the  wife  whose  hus- 
band maybe  so  c^nly  profligate  as  to  eject 
hiUr  from  his  bed  and  board  in  fkvDur  of 
her  waiting-woman.  Its  practice  is  so  rigo- 
nmsly  one-sided  that  "  in  only  four  in- 
stKDoes  (two  of  which  were  cases  of  incest) 
has  the  wife  obtained  a  dirorce  to  marry 
Qgain."  The  eedeaasticel  courts  will  entertedn 
her  complaint  of  "  cruelty," — ^if  she  have  not 
been  enough  of  a  woman  and  a  Christian  to 
«< condone"  the  offence  by  forgiving  a  first, 
eaeond,  seventh,  or  seventieth  eommissi<m.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  can  at  most  decree 
that  divorce  from  bed  and  board  which  screens 
from  the  barbarity  of  forced  cohabitation.  The 
more  common  h,tb  of  wives  whose  homes  have 
proved  intdierable,  and  whose  husbands  tolerant 
of  th^  absence,  is  that  which  Mrs.  Norton  de- 
Boribes  through  many  pages  of  her  moving  narra- 
tive, but  which  may  be  summed  up  in  two  of  her 
incidental  exclamations — 
"  I  am  married  to  a  name." 
**  1  must  remain  married  to  his  name." 
This  startling  summary  of  the  laws  req>ecting 
woman  "I  have  learned,"  she  says,  "piece- 
meal, by  sufEbring  from  every  one  of  its  defects 
of  protection."  She  married  very  young,  and 
the  marriage  proved  unhappy — as  was  not  un- 
likely, a  beautifdl  daughter  of  the  Sheridans 
uniting  herself  to  a  poor  scion  of  Scotch  no- 
l^lity.  Quarrels,  mediation,  and  reconciliation 
were  followed  by  the  young  wife's  flight  to  her 
sister's  house.  The  husband  wrote  to  her  and 
to  her  fiunily  "in  the  extremest  and  most 
exaggerated  terms  of  submission."  To  her  last- 
ing  injury — "  but  even  now  I  will  not  write, 
to  my  lasting  regret'' — she  "condoned;"  re- 
tozned  to  the  husband  and  the  home  she  had 
al^ared.  Her  rdatives—is  it  not  to  be  regretted.^ 
■  teftmedrecoiiciliation;  andthat^evisited  them 
Wi&het  children  becttneagroundoffreshqulffrel. 
Ilh#  dbUdren— all  ai  tenoMnr  age— were  sent  \ry 
ttMti*  fattier  t6  a  w<nndn  of  whom  tlidrinoth^lUMl 


"  the  worst  opinion,"— and  who  tiueatraed  kr 
vdth  the  poHce  when,  haring  tiaoed,  she  mot 
to  recover  them,    llie  law  gave  her  no  ii|^  in 
them,  and  she  again  left  her  husband.  Thn 
broke  out  tiie  dreadful  scandal  witiii>Ai(iiiir 
name  is    so  unhappily,  but  not  AmaMjy 
associated.    Mr.  Norton  brought  an  action  fcr 
the  seduction  of  his  wife  against  Loid  Md- 
bourne,  then  Prime  Mimster  of  £iq;lasd.   l%e 
jury  stopped  the  trial  to  give  a  veidict  for  the 
defendant ;  and  the  prosecntoi^s  eoonad  ]m,  k 
a  published  letter,  declared  that  Mr.  Noitn  ad- 
mitted his  firm  belief  of  his  wiile^B  imieeeBoe. 
One  of  her  children  died  "  tor  want  of  the 
commonest  care  a  mother  would  have  given  to 
her  household."    And  when  she  made  England 
ring  with  the  bitterness  of  her  plaint  against 
the  unequal  law  which  withheld  them  fhnn 
her,    it   was  to    receive    a  new  proof  how 
tightiy    the    law    held   her  to   their  fetiusr. 
She   had    consoltad    counsel  as  to  wbeAer 
she  could  not  divorce  the  husband  who  hid 
taken  the  flrst  step  towards  divorcing  hot,-^ 
was  told,  Ko.     She  had  laid  before  themooB- 
plaints  and  even  oonfeasions  of  omelty  tkt 
would  surdy  have  obtained  a  legal  sepaatifli; 
and  was  answered,  No :  die  had  coidocioi  fib 
had,  l^  one  of  her  eroditors,  sued  the  hnM 
from  whom  die  had  received  nothing  for  twB 
vtars;  and  the  suit  failed.    She  now  loqneflled 
her  solicitor  1x>  proseoote  a  Beview  whiA  W 
grossly  Hbelled  her,  in  an  artkla  (Hi  ^  ^ 
brought  in  to  remedy  tiiat  awfdl  defect  of  ht 
which  her  writings  had  most  powerfuflj  a- 
posed.    Hie  solidtorinfrinned  her  that,  ^^ 
married  woman,  she  couldonly  prosecute  thiM^ 
her  husband, — ^who  was  tlierafote  at  libo^^ 
libel  her  to  the  utmoat  extent  of  nslig"^ 
Though  powerless  to  defend  her  reputatioaortD 
retain  her  property,  her  consent  was  yet  nwj- 
sary  to  an  act  by  which  her  husband  to«- 
sirens  of  raising  money  on  tiieir  maniage  *ot»- 
ments.    Her  consent  was  given,  <m  oonditofi^ 
an  allowance  guaranteed  by  hk  aignataieiv 
witnessed  by  the  brother  of  the  Tisfffos^ 
Normanby,  and  by  the  B<dicitor  who  ^^^ 
deed.    'Diree  years  aftarwaxds,  her  mo&tf^ 
and  left  her,  through  her  brother,  a  «m^ 
nuity.    Her  husband  claimed  the  hpfsh"^ 
bdng  defeated  by  its  passing  thixyn^  m^ 
ther,  balanced  the  ekmi  by  stoppngtheift''' 
ance.    Her  signature  had  snffioed  to  wmvi 
fUnd  needed  for  the  imprevement  d  vt  tt^ 
bequeathed  to  him  by  "the  vile  wonw  to 
whom  he  had  sent  the  children,— his  ai"^ 
and  that  of  the  witnessee^  did  not^  aw  f» 
secure    the    annuity  for  which  amrfd««^ 
had  thus  been  given.     "I  insistdl  thit  * 
allowance    was    secured    by    his    o^  J* 
nature,  and  those  other  si^natare^^  ^  '  k^ 
mal  deed.    He  defied  me  to  prove  it)^  ^ 
low,  ntfto  and  wilb  wire  ekei  and  oeaU  «i^ 
tract  wim''€nut'^^nfi^^^'^^i^^^'''^/if^^  tV. 

fore  good  for '  noOdng.'^  ^^ffiAg  ^  * 
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foar  of  e;!q>osaie  might  operate  to  prevent  Im 
acting  on  this  quibUe,  she  permitted  a  trades- 
man to  sue  him  for  a  debt  incurred  by  herself. 
Be  not  only  acted  upon  the  quibble,  bat  in- 
qtm^ted  his  advooate  to  ask  hat  in  open  court 
whether  she  were  not  in  leoeipt  of  an  ineome 
firom  the  family  of  Lord  Melb<Nirne,---first, 
openly  accused  of  sedndng  the  wife  whose  in- 
nooence  he  had  long  ^go  prirately  acknow- 
le^g;ed,  and  to  whom  he  had  sued  for  recon- 
ciliation. He  did  still  more  to  proye  the  extent 
of  hie  opnjiigal  lights — ^yiz.,  subpoenaed  pub- 
lishers and  baokeis  to  showti^  his  wife  was  ca- 
pable of  earning  her  own  maintenance.  The  fear 
of  exposure  proved  not  more  inoperative  than 
the  appeal  to  law.  The  coachmaker  was  non- 
suited. The  husband's  engagement  to  his  wife 
was  held  to  be  of  no  avail  even  to  the  wife's 
creditors.  The  legal  non-existence  of  the  mar- 
ried woman  was  definitively  demonstrated.  If 
it  be  qapable  of  yet  completer  illustration,  it 
may  receive  it  in  the  summing  up,  by  Mrs. 
Iforton,  of  her  husband's  and  her  own  present 
relations : — 

From  tb«  date  of  my  mottier's  daatli,  he  has  with- 
held entirely,  and  with  perfect  unpnnity,  my  income 
as  his  wife.  I  do  not  reoeiye,  and  have  not  received 
fbr  the  last  three  years,  a  single  £Eirthing  from  him. 
He  retained,  and  always  has  retained,  property  that  was 
left  hi  my  home— gifts  made  to  me  by  my  own  fiunUy 
on  my  marriage,  and  to  my  mother  hy  your  Migesty's 
aunt,  H.R.H.  the  Dncheas  of  York  ,^~«rtieleB  bon^t 
irom  my  literary  earnings; — ^bpoks  which  belonged  to 
Lord  Melhomme ;  and,  in  particular,  a  manuscript,  of 
winch  Lord  Ifelboonie  himself  was  the  author  (when  a 
T«ry  young  man),  which  Mr.  Norton  resolutely  refused 
to^re  np. 

He  xeceivei  frotai  my  trustees  the  interest  of  the  por* 
tion  bequeathed  me  by  my  father,  who  died  in  the  public 
servicc^holdii^  an  official  appointment  at  the  Cape  (k 
Good  Hope,  leaving  a  family  of  very  young  orphans, 
slenderly  pronded  for.  If  my  &ther  lived,  it  is  to  be 
piwumed  there  Is  no  man  he  would  see  with  greater 
abhorrence  than  llfr.  Kortoo  (oonrideriiig  what  Sie  fiite 
of  his  daughter  has  been),  yet  such  portion  as  he  was 
able  to  leave  me  goes  from  the  ''non-existent"  wife  to  the 
existent  husband,  in  the  g^eneral  trust  fund  of  our  mar- 
riage. 

I  have  alio  (as  Mr.  Norton  impressed  en  me  bv  sub- 
penning  my  publishers)  the  power  of  eamfaig,  by  ntera* 
tare,— >wh»oh  fund  (though  it  be  the  grant  of  Heaven 
mud  not  the  legacy  of  earth)  is  no  more  legally  mine 
than,  my  fomily  property. 

Kow  again,  I  say,  is  or  is  not  this  a  ridiculous  law  (if 
laws  be  made  to  conduce  to  justice)  ?  I  cannot  divorce 
xpy  husband, fiittier  fbr  adultoy,  desertbn,  or  oruetty;  I 
mmtt  temvnmufvM  to  Jdt  name;  Ae  has,  in  right  of  that 
fact  ^of  ply, link  to  his  name)  a  right  to  everything  I 
have  m  the  world — and  I  have  no  more  claim  upon  hm» 
than  any  one  of  your  Majesty's  ladies  in  waiting  who  are 
utter  strangers  to  him !  I  never  see  him ;  I  hear  of 
him  only  by  attscks  upon  my  reputation ;  and  I  do  not 
receive  a  nurtMag  of  tupgoit  from  him.  His  reply,  by 
attorney  (dat«d  101^  of  Mi^  this  session),  to  any  sud^ 
demand — is,  to  bid  the  creditor  '*  examine  the  will  of  my 
mother  in  Doctors*  Commons"  (thereby  throwing  off  the 
mask  of  pretence  he  wore,  and  standing  openly  on  his 
\ajpL  irrespondbilfty):  and  when  we  first  separate,  he 
spkr^  m^,  as  sole  pfovirion,  a  smaU  ptasiDn  pud  by 
(kvffttfK)mt  -to  y*eb  of  mylither^Aehiiclrei^  veolieQliig 
that  penaon  as  ^  7 


Mrs.  Norton  disclaimB^  in  tbe  publication  of 
this  tingling  statement,  tiie  intention  of  prose- 
cuting her  quarrel  with  her  husband.  **  Qone — 
past — buried  in  unutterable  scorn,"  she  says, 

are  the  days  in  which  I  appealed  to  him  or 
from  him.  I  complain,  not  of  me  existent  hus- 
band, but  of  the  existent  law;  and  of  that  'nation 
of  gallant  gentlemen^'  who  scarcely  care,  and 
scarcely  know,  what  ts  the  existing  law  on  such 
subjects."  The  disclaimer  is  received  with  in- 
credulity'— and  we  regret  that  it  is  made.  Mr. 
l^orton  is  a  public  cliaracter.  He  is  a  func- 
tionary of  no  inconsiderable  dignity  and  power. 
He  administers  justice  in  a  very  populous  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis.  His  dictum,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  is  both  verdict  and 
sentence.  ITot  unfrequently,  he  has  to  dispense 
rather  equity  than  law — to  screen  the  ignorant 
poor  from  the  rapacity  of  dealers  and  officials  ; 
to  rebuke  the  vUlany  that,  as  magistrate,  he 
cannot  punish.  He  is,  besides,  the  brother  of 
a  peer — the  recipient  of  a  handsome  income 
— and  altogether  one  of  the  class  who  make 
and  administer  our  laws,  mould  our  man- 
ners, and  typify  the  national  character.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  conduct  such 
as  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  su^ 
tained  by  documents  bearing  distii^guished 
names,  should  be  exposed  merely  as  an  Ulustra- 
tion  of  defective  law.  Charges  of  gross  un- 
truth and  despicable  meanness,  when  advanced 
against  a  member  of  the  Executive,  demand  in- 
vestigation by  its  heads.  Mr.  Korton  should  at 
any  rate  be  called  upon  either  distinctly  to  with- 
draw his  accusation  against  Lord  Melbourne,  or 
to  resign  the  office  to  which  that  nobleman  pre- 
sented him  in  friendship  for  his  wife.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  which  Mrs. 
Norton  herself  repudiates  that  we  have  gone 
thus  far  into  her  stoiy.  We  take  it  up  as  a 
conspicuous  and  influential  example  of  "a 
grotesque  anomaly," — and  shall  avail  ourselvep 
of  her  eloquent  pen  to  exhibit  yet  a  little  further 
its  absurdity  and  hardship. 

Its  absurdity  is  shown  by  its  inconsistenqr 
with  itself,  wim  other  English  laws  relating  to 
marriage,  and  with  the  laws  of  nearly  every 
other  country.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  there  was  no  divorce  ;-rand  there  is  none 
now  in  Catholic  countries.    The  Church  holds 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, — and,  like  every 
other  sacrament,  an  irrevocable  oath,  an  indisso- 
luble bond  J — an  engagement  to  be  loosed  only 
j  by  the  hands  that  have  the  keys  of  Heaven  and 
i  earth.     "  Convenient  Cranmer^'  introduced  the 
!  practice  of  divorce  into  England, — and  consistent 
j  Calvin,  dropping  marriage  from  the  number  of 
;  the  sacraments,  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  civil 
'  contract.    The  progress  of  Dissent  has  so  far 
prevailed  upon  the  compromise  established  by 
Cranmer  as  to  obtain  that  it  may  be  ]%gard^ 
either  as  a  religious  or  a    secular  ordfiance, 
at  the  option  of  tlie  celebrants.^     The  JGgh 
Church  school  regret  this  concession,  probably, 
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more  than  any  other.  A  Tractarian  curate 
was  not  long  since  detected  in  counselling 
a  humble  couple,  united  in  unblessed  though 
not  illegal  banns, — or  rather  in  banns  blessed 
only  by  an  Independent  preacher, — ^to  be  re- 
married at  the  Established  Church.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  the 
omission  fix>m  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth's  bill 
of  all  the  clauses  relating  to  divorce !  Lord 
Bedesdale  (who  thinks  i£e  presence  of  ladies 
resemble  their  Lordships'  House  to  a  casino) 
also  thinks  marriage  should  be  indissoluble. 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 
ride that  idea  as  obsolete;  and  !l£r.  Phinn, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  delares  that  the 
Legislature  and  lawyers  are  agreed  in  consider- 
ing marriage  as  only  a  civil  contract.  Clearly, 
therefore,  tiie  practice  of  the  law  requires  to  be 
conformed  to  its  theory.  Meanwhile,  the  most 
beneficent  and  beautiful  of  institutions  is  a 
sacrament  for  the  woman— only  a  civil  contract 
for^  the  man.  On  her  it  presses  with  all  the 
weight  of  an  escapeless  fate.  On  him  it  confers 
''  rights ''  which  are  not  forfeited  by  the  grossest 
abuse  of  correspondent  duties.  Both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  proceed  upon  tiie 
assumption  that  inconstancy  is  a  mortal  sin  only 
in  the  woman.  It  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
down  £rom  the  woolsack  that  it  is  only  where 
there  is  an  impossibility  of  reconciliation  (as  in 
the  case  of  incest)  the  husband  should  be  repu- 
diated; and  Loid  Chanceller  Cranworth  pro- 
posed, in  his  bill  of  last  session,  to  graduate  a 
woman's  endurance  and  a  husband's  license ; — 
yet  a  single  act  of  condonation  fbrfeits  her  claim 
even  to  &e  miserable  relief  of  a  divorce  d  menta 
et  thoro.  But  it  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  that  the  incongruity  obtains.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  tiie  United  States  of  America, 
the  marriage  contract  does  not  extinguish  the 
legal  rights  of  either  party,  and  is  dissoluble,  on 
reasonable  cause  being  ^own,  at  a  reasonable 
expense.  Our  northern  readers  will  be  enter- 
tamed  with  the  alternate  humour  and  serious- 
ness of  Mrs.  Norton's  allusion  to  their  case. 
Having  stated  that  in  Scotland  the  wife  may 
defend  herself  £rom  the  charge  of  infidelity,  and 
may  impugn  her  husband— ^t  her  property  is 
protected,  and  means  of  support  secmred  to  her 
on  separation  —  and  that  a  divorce  enabling 
either  party  to  marry  again  may  be  obtained  on 
proof  of  inconstancy  on  either  side— she  pro- 
ceeds:— 

It  is  with  timid  reluctance  that  I  permit  mysdf  to 
allude  to  the  looial  conditioD  of  that  unhappy  coontrj. 
To  all  loyal  minds  it  most  be  matter  for  grave  and 
aoROwM  reflection,  that  while  yoor  M^eaty  ia  aor- 
ronnded  with  fidthfel  wivea  and  discreet  ladies  in  London, 
T'^dsor,  and  Oabome, — the  less  cautions  portion  of  the 
realm  in  which  Balmoral  is  sitoated,  is  plunged  in  the 
grossest  immorality.  England  is  firtuous ;  hSt  Scotland 
is  a  "hotbed  of  vice."  It  is  a  land  dedicated  to  Cupid. 
Statnes  of  Venus  are  set  up  in  all  the  principal  sqnareaof 
Edinborsh.  The  marriage-tie  is  a  mere  tme-lovcff's  knot. 
The  ladies  who  present  themsdves  at  Holyrood  are 
trimnphant  MsssslmM.    And  en  the  decks  of  the  emi- 


grant vessels  which  crowd  the  harbonr  of  Loth,  froo^ 
of  melancholy,  cast-off  husbands  may  be  seen,  bid£ng 
reproachftd  fkrewell  to  that  inhospitable  country  wbete 
they  only  enst  to  be  rqpucUated. 

JBut  the  Scotch  ladies  deny  their  guilt;  and 
our  rcdentless  authoress  turns  upon  the  saaton 
who  contradict  them  with  a  trilemma,  of  wMdi 
the  last  horn  is  the  sharpest : — 

The  extreme  and  universal  profligacy  of  Bngliah  hm. 
bands  lead  them  [the  Lords]  to  dread  that,  if  Ei^rii 
women  oould  once  obtain  the  same  privilege  of  dircns 
which  is  accorded  to  Scotch  women^  two  Englishmen  oat 
of  three  would  immediately  be  discarded  by  ihsii  hdbp- 
mates;  in  that  startling  proportion  recorded  by  Sr 
WalterSoott,inhispoemofthe  *<  Bridal  of  Trlermain:"— 

And  still  these  lover's  finth  sorviveB, 
Their  truth  so  constant  shown; 

There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbonr'a  wives. 
And  ONX  who  loved  his  own. 
That  no  such  proportion  does  prevail  in  the 
country  where  recreant  husbands  may  be  snm- 
moned  to  the  High  Cross  or  to  the  market-pkoe, 
and  may  be  put  away  at  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
action  for  breach  of  contract — ^is  proved  by  the 
paucity  of  such  suits.  Forty  a-year  is  the  ave- 
rage of  Scotch  suits,  according  to  a  return  pre- 
sented in  1844.  There  are  certainly  as  many 
suits  for  divorce  commenced  in  our  civil  or  ecole- 
siastical  courts,  however  few  reach  the  Houae  of 
Lords.  Twenty  is  the  annual  average  of 
divorces  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  j&om  the  acts  of 
divorce  granted,  but  from  the  actioDB  for  «rMk 
eon.,  that  we  must  estimate  the  prop<Htion  of 
unhappy  marriages  in  EuKhmd.  The  frequency 
of  such  actions  is  deep  disgrace  to  our  social 
condition — ^their  possibility,  a  deep  dishonour  to 
our  laws.  That  a  man  should  be  able  to  make 
a  money  question  of  his  wife's  inconstancy,  in- 
dicates but  a  base  estimate,  by  ilie  law,  of  con- 
jugal relations — ^that  the  wife  should  be  notoaoly 
unable  to  prosecute  an  equivalent  daim  against 
the  inconstant  husband,  but  utterly  without  op- 
portunity to  defend  herself  from  the  fetal 
imputation  <hi  which  the  husband's  claim  is 
based, — helpless  and  dumb  in  the  hands  of 
her  sworn  helpmate  and  of  her  alleged  para- 
mour, as  any  horse  or  sheep  whose  sound- 
ness may  be  in  question  between  buyer  and 
sdler, — ^is  a  wrong  of  incalculable  enocmify. 
It  is  no  merely  speculative  objection  to  say 
that  such  a  state  of  the  law  affords  to  th^ 
woman  a  motive  to  sin,  and  opens  to  her  hus- 
band a  means  of  collusion.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced on  these  grounds  by  every  legal  digni- 
tary in  the  Senate.  Lord  St.  Leonard's  dedares 
the  action  for  damages  "  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try"— «a  stigma  on  the  law  of  England'' — 
"  an  action  wMch  shocked  one's  sense  of  ti^it." 
Lord  Brougham  declares  that  in  such  actiooa 
the  character  of  a  woAan  is  not  unfrequoitly 
sworn  away :  *'  instances  were  known  in  which^ 
by  collusion  between  the  husband  and  a  pro- 
tended paramour,  the  character  of  Uie  wife  bad 

been  destroyed she  was  ezdnded  frxsm 

Westminster  Hall,  and,  behind  her  back,  by 
tiie  principles  of  our  jurisprudei^oe,  her  c)iani6ler 
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>nui  tried  between  her  hoBband  and  the  man  called 
her  paramour."  Itisimpoasibletowitnessimeof 
those  diflgusting  exhibitions  in  which  hired  advo- 
cates exhaxist  their  license  of  inuendo,  invectiye, 
aad  simulated  pathos,  to  aggrayate  or  diTninish  the 
money  yalue  of. ''  outraged  honour," — ^in  which 
witaesses  are  required  to  depose  with  indecent 
minuteness  to  circumstances  of  which  they  could 
hardly  be  cognisant  without  a  prior  breach  of 
delicacy,  if  not  of  duty, — ^in  which  the  audience 
ate  excited,  as  at  a  French  play,  between  the  pru- 
lient  revelations  of  chambermaids  and  of  police 
spies,— it  is  impossible  not  to  hear  or  read  all 
this  without  observing,  that  the  party  alone 
latallv  concerned,  is  &e  only  party  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  without  suspecting,  in  many  cases, 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  conspiracy  as  wdl  as  the 
object  of  lust.    While  we  write,  there  comes  to 
liimd  a  public  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  lady  whose 
disinterested  advocate  alleges  she  has  been  driven 
to  literal  madness  by  a  persecution  which  wrung 
from  h^  a  confession  of  guilt  contradicted  by  the 
Tery  witnesses  suborned  to  establish  it.*    In  this 
case,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  property  is  disap- 
pointed in  the  very  natural  ddsire  for  an  heir. 
He  suddenly  accuses    the  unfruitful  wife    of 
criminal  intercourse  with  his  groom.     By  the 
lady  it  is  of  course  indignantly  denied.    It  is 
told  to  her  friends  with  such  circumstantiality 
that  they  believe  it.    Her  servants  are  set  to 
obtain  further  evidence,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sumes upon  his  revolting  office  himself  to  attempt 
lier  vidation!    To  escape  from  this  horrible 
complexity,   the    poor    kdy  confesses   herself 
^:uilty,  and  is  removed  in  a  state  of  idiotcy. 
The  i^davits  of  husband,  friends,  and  servants 
prevail  upon  a  court    in  which   the   oidinary 
ordeals  of  evidence  are  discarded,  to  grant  a 
parliamentary  divorce ;  but  the  laborious  inves- 
tigations of  counsel,  stimulated  by  the  helpless- 
jiess  of  their  unhappy  client,  have  est^[>Ushed 
the  physical  impossioility  of  the  principal  allega- 
tions, tiiie  exceeding  improbability  of  others,  and 
the  gross  blunders  into  which  the  court  was  be- 
trayed by  accepting,  as  primary  proof,  a  confes- 
sion needing  itself,  above  all  things,  the  corro- 
lx>ration  of  iudepend^it  testimony. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  those  few  unfortunate 
lEngUsh  wives  whose  husbands  are  rich  enough 
to  afEbrd  the  luxury  of  sueing  their  real  or  d- 
I^^  seducers,  and  of  carrying  their  brok^i 
liearts,  with  replenished  purses,  to  a  tribunal 
nrhere  decisions  are  neither  for  the  woman  nor 
Ebr  the  poor, — ^if  only  to  remedy  or  prevent 
z^evances  sucdi  as  those  of  Mrs.  Norton  and 
iCrs.  Talbot,  the  assimilation  of  the  EngliRh  law 
>£  dirorce  to  that  of  Scotland  should  be  strenu- 
p-aaLj  urged.  But  we  have  an  argument  of  far 
vridar  application  in  the  distressing  plenitude  of 
rremediable  coi^ugal  wretchedness  among  the 


*  Talbot  p.  Talbot.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Jottice 
^onrena.  fay  John  Paget,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple; 
'ith  a  Beport  of  the  JudgmeiOi  .of  the  H%h.Coart  of 
»d€i^tec*  deiiyered  Jane  14, 1855.  London;  Bleiiluum. 


poor^.^  people  of  aU  conditions  below  that  in 
which  a  tiH)UMnd  pounds  can  be  afforded.  Our 
literature,  our  newiq^pers,  our  private  circles, 
teem  with  instances  of  the  kind.  It  is  rarely 
that  an  English  novel  does  not  contain  a 
couple  to  whom  wedlock  is  a  chain  of  suf- 
fering and  sin.  Mr.  Dickens'  last  seems  de- 
signed to  exhibit,  in  the  opposite  cha- 
racters of  Mr.  Bounderby  and  Stephen  Blacks 
pool,  the  ihodem  type  of  that  ancient  toi*- 
ture  which  consisted  in  fastening  the  living  to 
the  deadk  Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  us  in  Mr. 
Barnes  I^ewc<mie,  the  converse  of  poor  Colonel 
Crawley.  We  cannot  take  up  the  report  of  a 
county  assize  or  a  London  police-court,  but 
there  meets  us  the  doleful  figure  of  some  poor 
unfortunate,  bearing  reluctant  testimony  to  bru- 
tality that  neither  treadmill  nor  horsewhip  will 
cure.  But  still  more  doleful  is  the  figure  witii 
which  all  of  us  must  be  fEOuiliar,  though  it  never 
carries  its  griefe  into  the  witness-box-^the 
figure  of  some  woman,  pale,  pining,  ill-tem- 
pered, but  not  bed'-hearted, — neither  virgin, 
wife,  nor  widow,— *the  husband  of  her  youth 
a  spendthrift,  a  profligate,  perhaps  a  criminal, 
— ^lus  absence  at  once  her  hope  and  dread, 
her  grief  uid  solace.  The  best  thing  that 
could  have  ha]^)ened  to  her  would  have  been, 
that  the  mani^  life  so  woeful  in  its  issues  had 
been  stQalthy  in  its  b^^innings.  Had  the  false 
husband  heea  but  the  too  eager  lover, — ^had  he 
coaxed  her  to  flee  with  him  from  her  father's 
home  across  the  bord^,—- that  Scotch  marriage 
would  have  entitled  her  to  a  Scotch  divorce.  As 
it  is,  let  her  carry  her  weight  of  sorrow  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  abide  in  some  Kew  England  state, 
till  a  year's  resid^aoe  shall  have  enabled  her  to 
daim  the  protection  of  New  England  law.  ITere, 
she  is  exposed  to  fearftd  temptation,  as  well  as 
to  cruel  suffering.  The  victim  of  her  husband's 
sin,  how  can  she  abstain  from  sin  upon  her  own 
account?  He  may  foUow  his  wiU,  and  even 
feed  it  upon  her  means.  WhUe  she  is  living 
in  poverty  and  solitude,  he  may  be  destroying 
her  reputation  or  Imng  in  vice  upon  tiie  dowry 
of  her  virtue.  Will  it  be  a  wonder  if  she  be- 
come what  she  is  said  to  be,  and  defy  the  con- 
demnation of  the  world  that  is  so  bitter  in  its 
pity  ?  Very  often  she  will  swallow  the  recol- 
lection of  the  vows  that  have  proved  so  unequal, 
and  commit  the  sin  of  bigamy.  Should  she  be 
prosecuted — ^which  is  not  likely — she  will  escape 
with  a  few  wedcs'  imprisonment;  and  return 
from  the  gaol  to  tiie  home  of  a  second  husband, 
m9re  fiut^iil  than  the  first,  though  no  husband 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  frequency  of  pro- 
secutions for  bigamy,  the  lightness  of  ito  punish- 
ment, and  tiie  tone  of  counsel  and  comrt,  is  a 
conduaive  sign  that  alteration  is  inevitable. 

Mjs.  I^ort^'s  pami^et  is  naturally  an  almost 
exclusive  plea  for  her  own  sex  against  ours. 
We  have  followed  in  the  track  of  her  illustra- 
ti<ms,  but  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  tiiat 
we  see  only  with  her  eyes.    The  inequality  of 
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our  maniage  laws  pseaseB  more  hea^ 
iromeiL  tiian  upon  men,  in  all  elaasee, 
the  fDrmer  are  the  weaker ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
inequality  is  not  less  unjust  towards  Ihe  latter— 
exoepting  that  faroured  fraction  of  the  sex 
whidi  luui  the  ear  of  ecolesiastical  courts  and 
learned  lords.  In  the  first  plaoe,  we  must  oon- 
&aB  to  a  xesarvation  in  &YOur  of  husbands  as  to 
the  relatiTe  guilt  of  inoonstancy  in  the  two  sexes. 
I^  as  all  moralists  admit)  ciijpability  is  to  be 
measored  by  temptation,  the  offending  husband 
is  unquestionably  less  goilty  than  the  unfaith-* 
fttl  wife;  fbr  he  hie  not  Ihat  panoply  of 
defsnee  which  is  woman's  beauty  as  well 
as  her  strength— -an  arnu>ur  of  conquest  as 
weU  as  of  reaislanoe.  IJi^eit^er  are  the 
oonsequenoes  of  his  sin  so  immediatdy  and 
irremediably  mischievous:  forgireness  is  with 
him  impossible, — rto  her  it  is  natural  and  graee- 
fuL  'Whatever  the  sublime  severity  of  Divine 
law  may  exact,  in  a  state  of  social  imperfection, 
allowance  mustalwi^  bema^forthe  inequality 
of  circumstances.  While,  therefbre,  we  would 
arm  the  wife  with  ample  power  to  deliver  her- 
self fiom  an  unfoithfhl  husband,  we  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  its  invariable  exercise.  It  is  her 
nnquefltianabl&  right, — ^bat  did  she  always  ex- 
ercise it,  terrible  would  be  the  dissolution  of  ties 
that  might  be  re-knit  firmer  than  ever  by 
forbearance.  Oor  faar  is  that  she  would 
too  ofteu  and  too  long  forbear.  Such  a 
patient  forgiving  Qriselda  is  woman  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  often,  i^  would  wash  out  with 
her  tears  the  bmise  which,  bared  to  the  eyes  of 
law,  would  effiBctually  pkad  for  her  ftitore  pro- 
tectaon.  In  the  next  place,  we  would  have  it  re- 
m«nbezed  that  the  lawwh^  makes  over  to  the 
husband  aU  the  wife's  means,  makes  over  to  him 
also  all  her  debts;  and  that  although,  among  the 
<<  up^  ten  thousand,"  where  ladies  are  never 
penniless,  creditors  may  be  referred  to  the  lady's 
benker,  the  world  in  general  has  some  trouble  to 
avoid  the  responsibiliJty  of  obligations  incurred 
by  extravagant  or  absentee  wives.  There  should, 
therefore,  he  a  distinct  provision,  in  a  new  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  for  the  limited  liability 
even  of  life  partners.  Lastly,  we  heg  to  say, 
frequent  and  terrible  as  are  tiie  suffienngs  which 
hndMuids  inflict  on  wives,  scarce  less  frequent, 
aad  not  lees  teir9>l0,  are  sufferings  from  the  con- 
verse cause.  Stq^en  Blackpool  has  brethren  in 
affliction,  eve^^iere  between  Berwick  and 
Land's-end.  We  reeoUeot  a  man  who  was,  in 
our  boyhood,  a  gentleman's  servant;  a  sober, 
oivil,  and  useful  Mlow.  He  was  dismissed  from 
place  to  place,  always  with  this  character, — ^but 
with  the  suppressed  disqualification  of  a  dronken 
wife.  No  femily  could  keep  her, — and  in  no 
lodgings  would  die  keep.  At  any  house  and  at 
any  hour  where  her  husband  was  employed, 
wmdd  she  knodc  at  the  door  in  a  tiperrage,  and 
demand  her  unhappy  spouse.  The  laay  stepping 
into  her  wxiage  w^d  be  assailed  with  a  foul 
insintiataoa,  and  geottemeti  iat  dinner  made  to 


overhear  the  story  of  the  footman's  pretended  ia- 
coDstency.    The  po(Hr  man  descended  from  &e 
footboard  to  the  wheelbarrow, — servedaspoiterat 
a  coalshed  and  greengrocer's, — ^but  was  followed 
by  his  infetuate  spouse;  who  was  sure  to  collect 
a  mob  capable  of  dispersion  only  by  a  poGcemsn. 
In  vain  uie  was  sent  by  turns  to  the  Hbuss  of 
Correction  and  to  the  workhouse.     Liberated 
from  the  one  or  escaped  firom  the  otiier.  At 
renewed  her  brawls  and  ruined  her  husband. 
His   masters  compassionated  and    magistraia 
aided  him, — but  as  neither  could  release  inm 
from  the  drab  who  p^sisted  in  sharing  his 
home,  the  home  was  bit  by  bit  destroyed.    Poor 
George  himself  took  to  the  wor^ioufie, — his  wife 
perforce  went  to  another, — and  tiie  misendiie 
couple   lie   now   in  separate   paiq»er    gnroE. 
A  man  of    superior    means    or  sense  would 
probably  have  shifted  his  reddence  witii  precan- 
tions  not  easily  baffled,  and  have  taken  anofiier 
wife.     Such,  we  learn  fix>m  the  newspapers, 
was  the  course  taken  by  one  Jose^   Buxin, 
who  was  indicted  at  the  Croydon  /Lssixes  &r 
bigamy.    His  legal  wife,  after  rendering  his 
home  wretched  by  her  ficentiousnessy  had  1#. 
it  to  cohabit  with  another  man.     Simple  loa^ 
Bunn,  deeming  himself  thereby  delivered  ftm 
the  burden  of  a  wicked  wanton,  and  entitled  t? 
follow  the  example  of  sundry  peers  and  peec' 
sons,  took  unto  himself  another  wife ;  to  whoci 
he  had  been  so  kind  and  constant  that  Ac 
readily  fergave  the  imposition  he  had  praetiaed 
upon  her,  and  proclaimed  in  court  her  intentwi 
to  continue  cohabitation  with  him,  on  bis  Hhen- 
tion  from  tiie  two  months'  impriacsuneDl  witk 
hard  labour  to  whidi  the  court  sentenced  hin— 
ih»  jury  strongly  recommending  him  to  mer^- 
With  exampl^  like  these   fo^bro  us  of  fte 
Bufi^ering    and    demoralisation    te    which    n 
unequal    law  induces,  we  cannot    despair  d 
its  eariy  amendment.    Mrs.  Norton  prooue^ 
to  devote  herself  henceforth  to  the  advocacy  ^ 
the  required  change.  Her  pen,  always  elo^aeat 
and  now  wielded  under  the  inspiration  of  Bwmm 
of  accumulated  personal  wrong,  cannot  £dt£ 
prove  highly  effcK^ve  for  this  end.     Buieva 
had  the  victims  of  unhappy  marriages  no  wad 
representative,— were  there  no  one  to  set  tatii 
with  all  the  chaims  of  Eterary  exoeOenoe^  & 
lessons    learned  in  suffering, — ^were  there  » 
bereft  mother  and  half-divorced  wife  capaUsat 
exposing  the  absurd  injustice  of  a  lawwhici 
converts  the  mlken  bonds  of  mutual  lon^  oos- 
secrated  by  the  Church,  and  witnessed  by  & 
State,  into  the  soul-consuming  iron  of  the  ua- 
equal  bondage  of  a  mutaal  hate, — thiere  -w^di 
yet  be  hope.    This  is  at  least  the  age  of  aaoal 
amelioration,  however  dense  Hae  stagnatisii  d 
political  life.    And  there  can  be  nofhia^iaBR 
essential  to  honie  hiq)pine8s  than  -Gae  aJfiinftfftf 
of  those  sacred  rdatums^  from  whose  JMSsiiarr 
flow  ail  the  sweet  amenities  of  tlie  homiriuM 
and  all  the  influences  that  cieate  a  wMaaw 
posterity^ 
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Baoi^  into  the  wild  old  timefl,  when  the 
Bniidie  ipodest  ezeraaed  liid  authority  oyer  the 
aaoMpt  JTihahitmtfl  of  Britaiii,  Gaol,  wa/A  parts 
of  eastern  Enro|i6;  when  the  sur&ee  of  the  land 
was  obioiiied  with  intenninable  foxests,  such  as 
the  wood  of  Andred  in  England,  and  the  vast 
Hyrej3iiaa  traots  in  Gennanj ;  wh^  the  crom 
ledi,  tiie  oaim,  and  the  barrow,  wiih.  at  times  a 
odhmm  of  sstoke  rismg  froia  some  oaken  grove 
among  the  hUls^  radicating  that  the  priest  was 
there  with  his  fi>Uoweti  and  his  people,  in 
mystery  and  sacrifioe  performing  rites  scarcely  a 
jpeeard  of  which  has  come  down  to  the  preset 
time — ^haok,  into  this  dim  andhassy  past,  the  eye 
of  inquiry  and  iq^nlation  endeavours  in  vain 
to  penetrate. 

We  know  little  of  tho  tiieology  or  ritual  of 
the  Bruids.  Their  very  name,  doubtfully  de- 
lived  from  Bern  or  Bru.  British  for  an  oak, 
points  to  one  peculiarity  aiaad.  But  the  golden 
fidskle,  asd  the  eulled  nuMletoe  are  to  U3  the 
mmfftfuiiiig  typea  (^  a  creed,  whose  dootzines  we 
iDoay  surmise,  but  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
ftne. 

flnne  writers  indeed  would  tiaee  this  religion 
to  liie  remotest  antiquity,  and  rank  the  Bruids 
wUh  the  worshippers  of  the  starry  host,  of 
wlram  Bel,  Belus,  or  the  Sun,  was  the  principal 
deity.  Boubtless,  the  great  principle  of  all 
TeUgion  was  Unity;  but  with  a  hierarchy  and 
pxieBtB,  and  the  scEcvice  of  the  tem|de,  arose 
tempts^MDS  BnA  indnoements  to  bow  to.  Ihe 
vreaknesses  of  human  nature ;  and  men  required, 
in  thehr  in&nnity  and  corruption,  a  worship 
tangible  to  their  grosser  ideas  and  senses.  Hence 
ttfose  a  multitude  of  altars,  and  a  division  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deify. 

The  introduction  of  idolatry  into  the  Bruidic 
vrorship  was  probably  a  oorruption;  yet  we  can 
haidfy  doubt  but  that  iibey  attached  a  wild  and 
dreary  superstition  to  those  vast  monoliths  which 
Aey  erected,  or  ihat  these  monuments,  me- 
monals  perhaps  only  in  ^  first  instance  of  some 
victory,  or  sacrifice,  or  puUio  assembly,  became 
to  future  generations,  rising  up  as  they  did  firom 
the  lone  place  in  the  wild  solitude,  in  their  very 
silence,  and  mystery,  and  grandeur,  consecrated 
as  wwnflthjng  holy  in  the  imaginations  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Tes,  five  grey  st(mes,  put  together  seemingly 
-without  art,  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  erected, 
peiiu^,  ere  tiie*  first  great  conquerors  of  the 
world  came  into  being,  have  outlived  the  em- 
pires they  established,  and  on  this  very  soil,  have 
survived  the  works  of  tiie  nations  which  suc- 
ceeded the  peoples  thev  overran. 

Saxon  teniples,  sum  as  they  were^  Boman 
cities,  yijifmi  and  I^e4u(}t8,  have  risen  and 
passed  away,  while  the  cromlecb  and  the  giant 


chamber  yet  remain,  eI^g^las  of  a  past — coeval, 
perhaps^  with  the  pyramids  on  the  hill  of  Gizeh, 
or  wiik  the  wondroua  obelisk  of  Thothmes  at 
Camac. 

The  Cel^  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  gpreat  Cimmerian  stock,  which  at  a 
very  early  period  passed  into  Europe  from  Asia 
over  ike  iosphorus.  As  a  people  they  are  men- 
tioned by  some  of  the  oldestedaajsical  writers. 

Homer  alludes  to  them,  as  dwelling  on  the 
northern  r^ons  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Herodotus 
confirms  this,  by  stating  that  the  Cimmerians 
being  driven  from  their  scats  by  the  Scythian 
nomades,  passed  into  Asia,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  Sardis  except  the  citadel. 

A  large  number  of  this  people  appear,  however, 
i^ccording  to  the  geographers  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  to  have  nugrated  about  the  same  time 
towards  the  north  and  west.  In  the  traditions 
of  Italy,  they  are  supposed  likewise  to  have 
extended  their  settlements  as  far  southward  as 
that  country ;  if  so,  as  Gaula  under  Brennus  in 
the  time  of  Camillas,  and  as  tho  Cimbri,  finally 
overthrown  by  Marius,  they  werq  but  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  possession  of  lands  which 
tiieir  ancestors  at  an  early  period  of  history  had 
already  subjugated. .  Xn  their  wars  with  IU)me 
the  powers  of  these  barbarians  appear  at  length 
to  have  been  thoroughly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  Cimbri,  however,  still  peopled  llie  western 
shores  of  Europe,  and  the  German  Ocean ;  and 
even  in  their  migrations  left  traces  of  their 
settlements  as  far  north  as  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonese. According  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  they 
might  be  considered  as  the  primeval  population 
of  noriJiem  Europe.  This,  however,  remains  a 
disputed  point.  An  older  people  may  have  been 
driven  out  or  destroyed  b^  these  migratory 
hordes — a  people  the  only  evidence  of  whose  ex- 
istence, if  not  these  very  Celts,  is  displayed  in 
weapons  and  instruments  and  sepulchral  re- 
mains, identified  with  that  period  of  the  human 
race>  which  is  described  by  Worsaae  in  his 
''  Primeval  Antiquities''  as  peculiarly  the  Age 
of  Stone,  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — ^the 
Cimmerrii  and  Cimbri,  at  one  time  the  dreaded 
scourge  of  all  civilised  nations,  excited  an  ex- 
tracordinary  interest  among  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, as  allusions  to  them  are  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers, 
but  in  the  poets  also. 

yfiih.  the  religious  rites  and  habits  of  this 
people,  as  described  by  these  and  other  autho- 
rities, we  sh|dl  find  enough  in  common  with 
the  Gauls  and  ancient  Bntons,  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  their  identify, 

One  leading  peculiarity  is  the  order  of  female 
priestesses,  who  appear  in  the  ranks  of  war, 
animating  their  countrymen  to.  the  onset,  while 
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tbe    cUstoift  of   Bacrificdng  prisoners,    of  pro 
phecying  future  eteilts  from  the  inspectioii  of 
the  entrails  of  victims,  and  the  use  of  war 
chariots,   were  practises  in  common  witii  the 
tribes  we  have  referred  to. 

The  Celts,  who  are  sometimee  distinguished 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the  parent  or  Cimmerian 
stock,  are  said  to  have  migrated  more  towards 
the  south  and  south-west.  However,  when 
seated  in  Brittany  they  appear  to  have  at  once 
thiMaiaed  with  the  Cimbn,  and  to  have  had  a 
constant  communication  with  this  people  in 
England  and  in  Wales. 

Aristotle  alludes  fo  the  Celts,  and  some  idea  of 
the  terror  excited  by  their  ravages  may  be  con- 
veyed by  his  language,  in  whidi  they  are  de- 
scribed as  a  people  dreading  neither  eartiiquake 
nor  inundation.  It  was  the  Celts  under  Brennas, 
a  generic  name  probably — ^Brennin  being  Welsh 
or  Britii^  for  Kmg — ^that  invaded  Italy ;  and  the 
Sdttie  people  who,  under  another  leader,  likewise 
called  Brennas,  would  have  overrun  Greece,  ex- 
cept for  the  panic  which  ensued  in  their  ranks, 
and  their  consequent  destruction  at  Delphi. 

The  Celtic  tnbes  in  Britain  appear  from  the 
earliest  times  to  have  possessed  traditions  of  their 
Asiatic  origin.  Nennius,  an  author  certainly  of 
doubtM  authority,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  adopts  the  story  of 
a  Trojan  origin,  and  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth  has 
followed  him.  Upon  remote  deductions  like 
these,  however,  there  can  be  little  reliance. 

Taliesin  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  The 
FifUi  Triad  speaks  of  a  people  ndio  came  in 
three  divisions  to  Britain,  *'  all  heiag  alike  of 
the  first  race  of  the  Cjrmri."  One  thing,  in- 
deed, is  evident — ^the  Bntish  isles  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans  some  ages  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  CsBsar. 

Pythias,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain  to  the  north,  is  said  to  have  reached  an 
island  called  Thule;  while  the  Cassiterides,  or 
islands  of  tin,  pronounced  by  Herodotus  to  be,  in 
respect  of  Greece,  i^e  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
were  known  to  ihe  Fhenicians,  once  the  most 
enterprising  navigators  in  the  world. 

Mela  places  the  Cassiterides  among  the  Celti, 
and  Aristotle  alludes  to  the  *'  Celtic  tin." 

Wide  as  have  been  the  migrations  of  Hie  tribes 
of  the  great  Cimmerian  stock,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  manners  and  customs  previous  to 
their  irruption  into  Western  Europe,  and  their 
settlement  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Gaul. 
Their  bards,  however,  as  the  Scalds  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  appear  to  have  ever  exercised 
a  mighty  influence.  They  were  in  some  respects 
the  conservators  alike  of  the  religion  and  the 
laws  of  their  people,  the  oral  source  of  all  their 
knowledge  and  histories,  and  the  living  reposi- 
tories of  their  literature  and  legends.  They  re- 
cited, in  heroic  verses  sung  to  Sie  lyre,  the  acts 
of  th^  illustrious  men.^  ""*• 

No    religious  order  ever  ezercis^id  greater 


power  than  the  Druidic  priests.  They  iodnlged 
in  human  sacrifices,  and  by  these  means  exerted 
a  fearful  tyranny ;  for  as  they  declared  that  the 
anger  of  Uie  gods  for  an  act  of  homicide  coold 
alone  be  appeased  by  a  human  victim,  in  tiwir 
bands  was  1^  the  power  of  sdaetion.  When 
the  Koraans  subjugated  Mona,  the  head  quaiien 
and  chief  seat  of  the  Druidic  power  at  that  period, 
thev  extirpated  the  sacred  groves,  and  destroyed 
asraras  possible  the  cairn  and  the  oromlediy 
while  the  priests  were  said  to  have  been  huz^ 
by  the  Imperial  legions  into  flames  such  as 
they  had  ever  been  wont  to  kindle  for  ihm  pri- 
soners of  war,  or  such  of  their  own  oounirymen 
as  they  had  denounced.  Suetonius,  in  hia  life 
of  Claudius,  corrolxnratee  the  above. 

We  find  in  Brittany,  am<Mig  liie  deeoendimti 
of  the  same  people,  that  the  traditkms,  ceremo- 
nies, and  manners  of  thdr  Cdtic  progenitm 
have  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 

The  "Bamae  Briei,*^  or  popular  songs  of 
Brittany,  edited  by  M.  De  la  Yillemaiqu^,  is,  ia 
this  respect,  independent  of  its  great  merits  as  a 
collection  of  national  poetry,  a  valuable  additioi 
to  European  literature. 

The  following  poem,  entitled  "Tl»  Series," 
being  the  first  in  ord^,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
point  of  date,  is  both  curious  and  inteareeting 
nrom  its  intimate  connexion  witli  tiie  supenti- 
tious  practices  of  the  Druids  and  i^e  reiigiolu 
opinions  of  the  community  they  predded  ovs. 

There  is  something  allied  to  a  remote  antiqmfy 
in  its  form  and  the  almost  sybilline  nature  of 
the  construction  of  the  verses. 

The  Druids  have  been  described  as  having  de- 
rived their  astronomical  knowledge  and  manyflf 
their  religious  tenets  from  Pythagoras^  who,  in 
his  wanderings,  is  said  to  have  visited  BixtaiB. 
Of  this  we  have  no  proof .  However,  as  a  school 
at  Crotona  was  founded  by  himself  or  his  di»- 
dples,  the  Druids  of  Ilaly  might  have  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  his  opinions.  Bt 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
Druids  and  titie  Pythagoreans  attached  a  mystical 
eneigy  to  numb^.  This  principle  is  evcdred 
in  the  specimen  below. 

The  disciple  or  student  is  thus  addKssed  by 
his  Druid  preceptor : — 

THE  SERIES. 
Child  of  JDniid»  my0terie9» 
Speak !  thou  shalt  haye  oar  replies — 

Sing  the  power  of  One^  display 
That  which  I  Bhoald  learn  to-day. 

For  the  power  of  One  we  own 
Dark  neoessity  alone — 
Death,  the  aire  of  giief  and  gloom» 
Kaoght  before,  and  naught  to  oome ! 

Sing  the  power  of  Two^  display 
That  wluoh  I  ahoold  learn  to-day. 

Oxen  two^  the  Eartii  they  paw, 
A  monstroos  egg  mast  they  dnw; 
For  the  power  of  One,  we  own 
Dark  necessity  alone, — 
Death,  the  ore  of  grief  and  (^oom, 
Kaoght  Mdce,  imd  nanght  to  cone  t 
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Sing  tlie  power  of  Three,  Ac 

Three  diTisioiis  of  the  Earth, 
Thrioe  in  exit,  thrice  in  birtii, 
The  Hune  to  men  and  oak-trees  worth ! 
Merlin's  kingdom  three,  bright  flowers, 
Fmits  of  gold,  and  throogh  the  hoars, 
IsMigfaing  children,  these  are  oars. 
Oxen  two,  &c^  Ac 

Sing  the  power  of  Four,  Ac. 

Whetstones  Four,  by  Merlin's  spell. 
Rapid  swords  that  sharpen  well — 
Three  cKviiions,  &c,  Ac 

Sing  the  power  of  Fire,  &c. 

Circles  five,  that  Earth  embrace; 
Ages  five,  throngh  time  we  trace ; 
The  Dohnen's  five  grey  stones  we  place 
Above  oor  Sister's  resting  place. 
Whetstones  four,  ^,  ^ 

Sing  tiie  power  of  Six,  &c 

Waxen  figures  tax,  that  soon 
Warm  to  life  beneath  the  Moon ; 
Twice  three  herbs  in  cauldron  small. 
When  the  Dwarf  well  mixes  all. 
His  little  finser  to  his  month. 
Circles  five,  oc,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Seven,  &c 

Seven  Sons  and  Moons  that  rise. 
Seven  Planets  in  the  skies, 
Witii  the  seven  Stars  so  &ir. 
Seven  elements  in  air. 
Waxen  figures  rix,  &c.,  &c 

Sing  the  power  of  Eight,  &c 

Eight  windfl^'  eisrht  watch-fires  bright, 
l^ht,  besides  the  parent  light ; 
l^ht  hdfers,  white  as  fbam, 
Tlut  throngh  sacred  pastures  roam. 
Seven  Suns,  Ac,  Ac* 

Kng  the  power  of  Nine,  Ac. 

Nine  hands,  so  small  and  pure. 
By  the  Tower  of  Lesarmeur, 
By  its  ahar,  in  despair, 
Nme  poor  mothers  weeping  there ; 
Fairies  nine,  that  dance  ana  play. 
Round  the  spring  in  moonlight  ray ; 
Eight  winds,  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Ten,  &c 

Ten  ships  from  Nantes  that  come. 
To  the  men  of  Vannes  with  bale  and 
Nine  hands,  &c.,  &c 

Sing  of  the  power  of  Eleven,  Ac 

Priests  eleven,  in  their  hands 
Hazel  wands  and  broken  brands ; 
Gfurments  torn  and  bloody  red. 
Of  three  hundred  all  are  gone. 
Of  three  hundred  these  akme ! 
Ten  ships,  Ac,  Ac. 

Sing  the  power  of  Twelve,  Ac. 

Twelve  signs  the  year  must  run. 
Twelve  in  months,  the  year  is  done. 
Then  the  archer,  last  but  one, 
Aims  the  arrow  for  the  bow ; 
Omen  dark  of  strife  and  woe ! 
Hark !  the  sacred  cow  doth  bw. 
From  the  forest  see  her  start. 
Smitten  by  the  £ital  dart. 
Wells  the  life-blood  from  her  heart ! 
Peal  the  thunders,  tempests  spread, 
TrembleB  earth,  and  overhead, 


Storm  and  lightnings,  fire  and  sleet. 
Thus,  the  S^es  is  complete ! 

IC.  De  la  Yillemarqu^  has  assigned  the  aboye 
chant  to  the  fifth  century.  He  heard  it  from  a 
young  peasant  of  Oomuaille,  a  district  in  Brit- 
tany, who  had  been  taught  it  by  his  mother  as 
an  exercise  for  the  memory ;  and  it  is,  as  he 
remarks,  ''  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  oostom  in  Brittany,  that  the  parents  still 
teaeh  their  children,  without  comprehending 
their  meaning,  the  same  mysterious  words  and 
strophes  which  were  part  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Druids  to  their  pupils." 

We  find  in  the  "  Series  "  iSlusions  which  can 
only  be  intelligible  to  those  skilled  in  the  cos- 
mo^ny,  theology,  magic,  and  science  of  this 
ancient  order  of  priesthood.  In  elucidation  of 
the  chant,  we  observe  arranged  in  the  first  series 
Necessity,  or  Fate,  the  supreme  deity  in  almost 
all  the  theogonies  of  antiquity.  In  the  second, 
we  have  a  myth  which  refers  to  an  enormous 
crocodile,  which  the  Welsh  Triads  assure  us  waa 
the  cause  of  the  deluge,  and  which  the  two 
oxen,  sacred  animals  in  the  Bruidic  ritual, 
dragged  out  of  the  sea— one  dying  of  fatigue, 
and  tiie  other  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  its  com- 
panion. The  egg-shell  probably  belonged  to 
the  crocodile,  from  which  the  dragon,  a  monster 
frequentiy  aUnded  to  in  the  legendary  lore  of 
Brittany  is  to  be  hatched. 

The  three  exits  and  three  beginiungs  allude, 
doubtiees,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  triple  metem- 
psychosis, after  which  the  wandering  soul  was  to 
repose  in  immortality.  The  oak  probably  sym- 
bolised the  Druid  himself.  The  four  whet- 
stones are  expressive  of  the  magical  powers  of 
Merlin,  who  was  as  memorable  in  Brittany  as 
in  Wales. 

In  the  next  series  but  one,  we  have  exem- 
plified in  the  six  waxen  figures  an  ancient 
practice  of  sorcery.  It  was  a  current  opinion 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  perlums  even  later, 
that  wizards  and  witches  compassed  the  sickness 
and  death  of  their  victims,  by  melting  before  a 
fire  waxen  figures  made  in  their  likeneeses. 

In  this  series  the  dwarf  makes  a  brewery  of 
six  medioinaL  herbs,  "  with  his  littie  finger  in 
his  mouth."  This,  M.  De  la  Yillemarqu^  ex- 
plains, is  because  three  drops  of  the  precious 
philter  having  fellen  upon  lus  hand,  he  put  it 
naturally  to  his  lips,  and  instantiy  all  the  secrets 
of  science  became  revealed. 

The  divisions  of  the  elements  into  seven  in 
the  next  series,  was  in  conformity  with  a  notion 
that  they  must  agree  witii  the  seven  planets — ^a 
dogma  as  old  as  the  Peripatetics.  The  parent 
light  of  the  eight  watch-fires  is  an  allusion  to 
the  principal  fire  always  kept  burning  in  the 
temple  of  the  God  Bel,  which  was  the  practice 
of  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  who  lighted  one  on  tiieir 
mountains  in  honour  of  the  sun.  The  ei§^t 
heifers,  perhaps,  were  sacred  cattle,  similar  to 
those  which  were  consecrated  to  a  goddess,  adored 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.    The  nine  little  hands  with 
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the  nine  mothers^  kaye  beenrefened  to  the  prac- 1  ToiQon  and  ManeyieB  intD  Fia&oe,  oontem- 


tioes  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  ten  hostile  vessels  fix)in  Nafttes,  and  the 
eleven  priests  with  bloody  robes,  typify  the  suf- 
ferings, perhaps  the  destruction^  of  the  Bniidic 
hien^chy  and  its  disciples.  The  twelve  swine, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  apple  tiee,  have  all  thdr 
meai^ngs,  obscurely  exemi^ified  in  ancient  prac- 
tices and  superstitions. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  no- 
tion among  critics,  that  nothing  in  litsratore  was 
original  or  indigenous;  and  writers  of  eminence 
were  constantly  searching  out,  among  every 
people,  remote  origins  for  the  leading  character- 
istics of  national  literature.  There  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  this,  although  not  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  asserted.  L^;ends  innumerable, 
springing  probably  from  an  Asiatic  or  Grecian 
source,  have  become  localised  among  European 
nations ;  stiLl,  we  consider  the  geiieral  opiniim 
to  be  far  too  sweeping. 

The  Troubadours,  we  have  been  told,  were  but 
the  Provencal  versifiers  of  Arabian  fictions  and 
imagery,  as  though  the  interest  of  man  in  Ihe 
beauties  of  nature,  in  flowers,  in  books,  in  groves, 
in  the  influences  of  affection,  the  hopes  of  love, 
and  in  the  solenmity  of  death,  were  not  prin- 
ciples imiversal  in  the  human  mind*  One 
author  reoognises  the  types  of  the  heroes  of  the 
"Bound  Table"  in  the  Bedoueen  Rovers; 
while,  according  to  Massien,  the  love  of 
imported   through   the    ports   of 


poraneously  with  the  men^iandise  d  A£dea  and 
Arabia. 

Another  authority  dates  the  inventioa  of 
rhymed  verse  to  the  Hoots^  althoag^  it  bs 
been  ascertained  that  the  Teutxmic  natioDi 
rhymed  two  centuries  prior  to  the  period  gene- 
rally assigned  as  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
course of  the  Saracens  with  Southem  Europe. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  ihe  ongio 
of  rhyme.  Metrical  oompositioDB  in  the  Grnk 
and  Latin  tongues  consisted  of  an  atiangemeDt 
of  words  corresponding  by  equal  or  eoMaknt 
feet.  As  the  languages  were  corrupted  by  tiie 
irruption  of  barbarous  natioQi^  vho  in  aome 
degree  adopted  them  as  their  own,  leas  andlm 
regard  was  paid  to  the  mcfe  metrieal  quantities 
of  eyllables.  Aooentual  diffecence  soon  liecame 
a  fJiqtiTtgniftliing  feature,  and  hence  originated 
the  popular  rhymed  poetry,  traces  of  which, 
according  to  Kr.  Hallam,  Qiay  be  noted  in  ihe 
second  century,  and  even  at  an  sarliar  peiioi 

Final  rhymed  veiBee  play  an  impoilwA  put 
in  the  old  Norse  poetry :  it  is  fonnd  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,  and  in  speoimens  preserved  of 
the  Songs  of  Taliean,  wte)  lived  in  the  aaventh 
century.  It  prevEoled  throughout  the  popnltf 
ballads  of  Brittany.  Here  likewise,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  Scandinavia,  we  meet  wiA  vow 
both  rhymed  and  alliterative. 

As  another  specimen  flnom  M.  De  la  ViDf- 
marque's  conection,  we  translate— 


poetry   was    imported   through   the    ports 

MSBUN,  THE  BABD. 
*'  Dear  Grandmother,  pray  barken  now,  to  ihtfUt  X  re|wir» 
To  the  reyeU  wbieh  the  King  prodaima,  and  all  the  oonraea  there." 
**  To  the  Bt¥^  if  70«  go  to^daf  ,  though  pastime  suit  your  years. 
Though  thither  all  the  way  yon  sing,  yon  will  retam  in  tears." 

Forth  from  the  stall  he  led  his  steed,  his  sword  he  sharpened  bright. 
Well  bitted  was  hia  gallant  roan,  in  housings  strong  and  light. 
His  mane  was  wrought  with  rings  of  gold,  his  tail  with  silken  band. 
He  seemed,  when  in  the  lists  he  stood,  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

When  in  the  lists  he  stood—*'  ha,  ha,**  he  heard  the  bugles  call; 
What  throng  of  gallant  knights  was  there,  how  bound  the  chargers  alL 

••  Who  first  at  gallop  bravely  clears  yon  barrier  tall  and  wide, 

Shall  wed  the  daughter  of  our  King  I  **  the  shouting  heralds  cried, 

**  Shan  wed  the  daughter  of  our  King ! "  scarce  had  these  words  tlieir  birth, 

Whan  gave  the  gallMit  roan  a  neigh,  that  shook  the  tery  earth. 

Fire  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils  flashed,  he  flew,  and  with  a  bound. 
Passed  every  horse,  the  barrier  deared,  and  scarcely  toudied  the  ground! 

"  Sir  King,  upon  your  Bqyal  word,  I  claim  Lenore  as  mine—*' 

**  You  shall  not  have  my  child  Lenore,  nor  thou,  nor  auffht  like  thine. 
No  wizards  and  no  sorcerers  here,  shall  match  them  with  my  Ifne.^ 

Then  moke  an  ancient  man  who  sat,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
In  mantel  k>ng,  with  silver  laced,  he  muttered  deep  and  low. 
The  King  who  heard,  with  sceptre  broad,  three  times  the  table  smote. 
Three  such  great  blows,  the  startled  world  might  well  the  sentence  note 

*'  If  you  the  harp  of  Merlin  bring,  with  strings  of  gold  so  red. 
The  mighty  Merlin's  harp  which  hangs  suspended  in  his  bed, 
Perchance,  Lenore,  my  daughter  fair,  I  may  consent  you  wed." 

**  Dear  Grandmother  I  0,  help  me,  now,  if  that  yon  love  me,  pray  I** 

**  Ah,  Son!  you'd  grieve  not  had  you  learnt,  my  counsds  to  obey. 
Yet  do  not  mourn — the  harp  is  yours;  this  mallet  bright,  behold. 
Each  blow  falls  noiseless  from  its  stroke,  'tis  wrought  of  fairy  goldr 

Joy,  joy,  and  welcome !    Ah,  what  shouts  now  through  the  Palace  ring, 
He  comes,  and  Merlin's  harp,  behold!  he  doth  in  triomph  bring. 
Then  spoke  the  Frineess's  brother  young,  in  whispers  to  the  Kmg^ 
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His  Sire  approvad,  ^Lenore  U  thine^  when  at  mj  feet  yom  lay 
The  gleaufing  ring  that  Merlin  doth  on  his  right  hand  displi^.** 

'*  Dear  Qrandmotherl  0,  help  me  still,  how  can  snch  grief  he  borne 
The  King  hath  spoken.    Cotud  a  king  have  been  so  soon  forsworn?** 

**  Grieye  not,  my  Son,  yet  go;  yonll  find  within  my  casket  small, 

A  little  branch  of  gold,  whose  leares  of  vermeil  tremble  all. 

Seven  nights,  seven  years,  in  seven  woods,  I  soueht  ere  it  was  found. 

I^mr  not«-Bard  Menin  will  not  rise,  in  deqpeat  alomber  bound; 

YElien  crows  the  midnight  cook,  yon*ll  hear^onr  chaiger  paw  the  groond." 

At  midnicfat  did  his  roan  rsd  steed,  prepared  beside  hhn  stand. 
And  ere  ua  cook  had  ceased  be  held  the  cing  within  bit  hand. 

At  daybreak  at  Ae  coort  arrived,  all  view  the  tteaaiue  rare, 
The  king  beheld,  0>  wherefore  so  astonished  did  he  stave? 

Astonished  and  his  conrtiers  all—the  Monarch  steps  aside, 
Bat  for  a  moment;  could  it  be,  his  pledge  he  had  denied? 
No,  he  retoms,  the  ancient  man  and  Prince  on  either  side. 

**  'Tis  well,  *tis  well,**  the  Sing  exclaimed, "  my  danghter  hast  thon  won ; 

Tet  one  thing  more,  the  tost  Iwfore,  I  own  you  as  my  son — 

Lenore  is  thme,  and  all  the  lands  within  Ledre  that  lie, 

I  must  have  Merlin  at  my  Court,  the  marriage-knot  to  tie!  *' 

**  0  who  comes  here,  0  who  art  thou,  in  gaments  loose  and  torn? 
Bare  head,  bare  foot,  with  hazel  wand,  aA  wandering  so  forlorn?" 
**  I  seek  my  hn^,  my  well-loved  harp,  companion  of  my  sougs. 
My  harp,  my  ring,  I  wander  aye,  a  man  of  deepest  wrongs.** 

**  0  Merlin,  MerMn,  do  not  grieve,  your  harp,  your  ring  is  here." 
I  wander  ajre,  nor  eat  nor  drink,  till  mv  lost  wealth  appear. 
Behold,  beside  the  Boyal  hearth  the  minstrel  takes  his  rest, 
His  white  locks  on  his  shoulders  lie,  his  head  upon  his  breast 
**  He  sleeps,  he  sleeps,  fear  not  my  sod,  nay,  gaae  upon  him  yet. 
Three  apples  roasted  neath  my  care  the  mighty  bard  hath  eat." 

**  What  shouU  are  those,'*  exclaimed  the  Queen,  ^'that  shake  me  in  my  bed? 
What  throngs  of  joyous  people  fast  the  Palace  Court  o'erspread." 

'* 'TIS  all  the  world  iafUe,  madam,  from  town,  and  hamlet,  all. 
Merlin,  the  mighty  bsird,  hath  come,  to  rest  within  our  hall; 
With  him  an  ancient  dame,  and  he,  your  son-in-law  avowed. 
The  King  himself,  your  mighty  lord,  goes  forth  to  greet  the  crowd." 

**  Wake,  wake,  ye  heralds!  pursivantsi  were  this  a  time  to  rest; 
Go  forth!  announce  the  wedding,  bid  the  world  to  be  my  guest — 
All  gentlemen  of  Brittany,  that  bear  a  lance  and  hehn ; 
All  gallant  knights^  and  holy  derks,  that  graee  your  native  realm: 
Call  poor  men  £com  their  humble  homes,  c»ll  yeomen  from  their  fields. 
Such  joy,  and  mirth,  and  thankfulness,  our  daughter's  wedding  yields." 

A  hundred  minstrels  through  the  night,  the  Hymeneals  sinff ; 
Merlin,  the  mightiest  of  the  Bards,  blessed  marriage*rite  and  ring; 
Five  days  the  feasts  and  revels  last;  at  length  lest  plearares  pall. 
Well  pleased  with  costly  gifts  enriched,  the  gnesu  departed  ail; 
The  bride  and  new-made  Prince  away  to  Leon  County  ride; 
0  happy  was  the  brid^p^oom  then,  in  snch  a  gentle  bride; 
The  King  alone,  disturbed  and  sad,  with  deep  vexation  crost 
Merlin,  had  disappeared— again,  the  mighty  Bard  was  lost! 


In  the  above  we  have  curtailed  some  intro- 
ductory and  other  matter,  g:iving,  however,  the 
rersee  quoted  as  literally  as  possible. 

MerliUy  in  this  ohant,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
ao  longer  tiie  wicard,  he  is  smiply  the  mightiest 
3f  the  bards. 

TTifl  disappearance,  the  enchanted  apples  (the 
Paradise  of  tiie  Bretons  was  fall  of  apple-trees), 
he  harp  and  ring,  the  hazel  wand,  or  divining 
ody  are  all  associations  coxmected  with  his 
listory  from  a  remote  antiquity.  We  cannot 
Lgree,  however,  with  the  learned  editor  in  as- 
igning  to  this  ballad  a  date  corre^nding  to 
he  sixth,  nor  even  tenth  century.  The  costume 
f  a  portion  of  the  legend  is  decidedly  medieval. 
Tany  of  these  chants  must,  through  the  practice 
f  oral  transmission,  have  undergone  a  variety 
r  changes,  and  certain  portions  of  them  have 


been  from  time  to  time  adapted,  as  they  came 
down  from  antiquity,  to  the  feelings  and  manners 
of  the  day. 

Geoffiy,  of  Honmouth,  following  probably  the 
chronicles  ascribed  to  Tyssilio,  gives  an  account 
of  a  tree  in  the  Druids'  mythology,  which  Ixxre 
apples  of  a  ravishing  perfume,  but  which  de- 
prived all  who  tasted  them  of  their  reason.  This 
tree  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  sorceresses  of 
the  day,  to  whom  the  young  man's  grandmother 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  In  the  Breton 
Ballad,  the  old  lady,  however,  appears  to  have 
roasted  her  apples  I 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  probably  towards  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  alliteration  ceased 
to  be  made  use  of  as  a  necessary  quality  in  tbn 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Bretons.  It  pre- 
vailed, however,  according  to  Kr.  yfiig^t,  in 
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our  own  country,  a  century  or  two  later,  as  ex- 
emplified in  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman/' 
composed,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
ahout  the  year  1362.  In  this  production,  the 
alliteration  is  often  exhibited  in  a  yery  com- 
pound form. 

Some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Breton  ballads 
were  written  in  triplets.  The  Druids  were  said 
to  have  transmitted  their  doctrines  and  instruc- 
tions to  their  pupils  after  this  form.  The  same 
arrangement  prevailed  in  the  Welsh  Triads. 

A  recent  author,  however,  has  assigned  to 
this  siugnlar  collection  of  historical,  moral,  and 
other  subjects,  a  date  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  thou^  acknowledging,  at  tlie  same 
time,  that  as  a  compilation  ^m  an  older  work, 
they  may  reflect  various  passages  of  bardic  com- 
positions which  have  been  lost. 

<<  The  Chronicle  of  TyssOio,"  who  lived  in 
the  seventh,  and ''  The  Laws  of  HoelDha,"  who 
reigned  about  the  tenth  century,  exhibit  perhaps 
the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  ancient 
British  bards. 

The  most  ancient  remains,  however,  of  any  of 
the  native  languages  of  the  British  Islands  is 
generally  thought  to  be  Irish,  and  consists  of 
bardic  compositions  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  collection  likewise  of  bardic 
l^ends,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury by  Cormac  MacCulinan,  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  'Kmg  of  ICunster,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
written  evidence  of  that  language. 

A  collection  of  historical  l^ends,  in  prose,  of 
tiie  eleventh  century,  called  the  ^'Annals  of 
Tigemach,"  together  with  the  compositions  of 
the  ''Four  Masters  of  Ulster,"  compiise  some 
of  the  most  important  remains  of  the  literature 
of  the  Celts  of  Ireland. 

In  parts  of  Brittany,  the  ballad,  when  de- 
livered, takes  the  form  of  a  spedes  of  impro- 
visation, and  is  carried  on  by  a  company  of 
reciters  ratlier  than  by  a  simple  minstrel.  This 
practice  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  story-tellers 
of  the  East. 

Saoud,  a  Bedoueen  poet,  is  described  as  re- 
peating extemporaneous  verses  on  passing  events, 
or  in  reference  to  persons  who  were  present. 

"He  would  sit,"  observes  Mr.  Layard,  "in 
mv  tent  of  an  evening,  and  sing  his  verses  in  a 
wild  though  plaintive  strain,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  assembled  guests.  He  woiQd  sway  his 
body  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  measure, 
sobbing  aloud  as  he  sang  the  deaths  of  his 
companions  in  war,  or  breaking  out  into 
loud  laughter  when  the  burthen  of  the  ditty 
was  a  satire  on  his  Mends."  Again,  he 
remarks,  "  He  who  would  understand  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Homeric  baUads  in  the  heroic 
ages,  should  witness  tiie  effects  of  similar  com 
positions  among  the  wild  Nomades  of  the 
East."  Scarcely  less  potent  appears  to  be  the 
effect  of  their  ballads  even  in  tlie  present  day, 
among  the  Celtic  population  of  Brittany.  The 
same  intense  interest,  violent    emotions^  and 


obstreperous  mirth  prevailed;  for  tiie  finton 
muse,  though  for  the  most  part  hmk  or 
legendary,  is  also  humorous  and  satineal,  as 
the  following  specimen,  which  exhibilx  a  inixtan 
of  drollery  and  superstition,  will  dii^Iay:  it  is 
entitled — 

THE  DWARFS  AND  THE  TAILOB. 

Paskon  Le  Long,  the  Tailor  small. 

To  thioTuig  took,  fbronoeandaU: 

No  trade  had  he  in  breedies,  ooati, 
AH  Brittany  was  entiang  tliroati, 
Qone  to  the  wars,  aU  ages,  raiik% 
'Gainst  their  dd  enemies,  the  Fnmks. 

So  to  the  grotto  in  the  glen, 

Whete  hid  the  Dwar&  uidr  wealth  from  men, 

Shorel  in  hand,  he  slipped  along, 

To  dig  their  gold  up,  right  or  wrong! 

The  treasore  foond,  how  qnlck  he  fled, 
Ban  home,  and  hid  himself  in  hed. 

"Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thnnday,  Fridaj, 

all! 
O  shut  the  door,  O  har  them  oat,  I  hear  thecnatars 

caU; 
O  now  they  enter  hj  the  ooort,  now  danoe  tiM^a 

the  wall; 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednee&iy,  Thursday,  Fridif, 

how  they  hawL" 
Thron^^  every  hole,  up  every  spoat, 
Then  on  the  tiles,  they  danced  about 

« Dear  little  Tulor !  quick!  we  pray, 
Give  up  the  gdd  von  stole  to^y. 
Faskon,  my  nieod,  you're  lost,  we  fear  ? 
No  drop  of  holy  water  near— ." 

The  little  Tailor,  almost  deed. 
Beneath  the  blankets  hid  his  head. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  with  laughter  wfld  they  about, 
"Qood  friendl  just  torn  the  ingots  out" 

"  Ye  Saints !"  cried  Padum,  m  despair, 
"  With  eyes  like  red-hot  ooals  they  stare^ 
Now  through  that  hole^  now  by  my  chair; 
Now  by  the  be^^iosts,  one,  two,  three ! 
O  holy  Saints !  they  stifle  me ! 

Monday,  Tuesday,  WeAeaday,  Thursdwr,  M»y.«J'' 
0  shut  them  out^  0  bar  the  door,  0  bow  the  a» 
turesbawU" 

"  Dear  litUe  Tftilor  I  nay  no  more ; 

How  monstrously  you've  learnt  to  snore 

With  us  you'd  dance  a  turn  or  two; 

We've  come  to  show  you  what  to  do. 

O  nttle  Twlor,  you're  a  rogue."     Thufrfid  ft* 

creatures  call; 
"  O  little  wicked  Taikwr,  you  would  steal  ow  tm- 

sures  small ; 
It  was  a  rash  and  silly  things  with  us  to  ope  tv 

ball,  --v  -U.B, 

Our  dance  will  break  your  little  back,  our  b* 
sures  vanish  all !" 

In  the  refrain,  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c,  4e 
days  Saturday  and  Sunday,  ace  omitted  bftw 
Bwarfh  as  obnoxious  words. 

A  traveller,  as  the  Breton  l^nds  infona  % 
having  once  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  «* 
company  of  the  Dwarfe,  who  were  tocoS 
round  a  cromlech,  Hieir  usual  recreftfaon,  ^ 
cautiously  concluded  the  chorus  hy  adfiag  ^ 
words  "  Saturday,  Sunday."  ^t 

Such  an  explosion  of  wrath  and  menace  «** 
from  the  irritated  Fays,  that  the  unhW"' 
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trader  died  with  fear.  It  is  a  ooxrent  opmion 
among  the  peasantry,  traced  baok  to  an  author 
of  the  eleyoith  oentoryi  that  the  treasures 
hoarded  by  the  Dwans  in  their  grottoes, 
although  apparently  of  immeTiae  yalue,  when 
examined,  proved  to  be  oompotmded  of  the  basest 
alloy. 

The  Dwarfs  are  said  by  the  Breton  peasaniary 
to  be  dark,  hideous,  hairy,  thiok-set  beings, 
about  two  feet  in  height.  Their  hands  are 
armed  with  talons  like  l£ose  <^  a  cat,  and  their 
feet  resemble  those  of  goats.  Their  small,  deep- 
set  eyes  shine,  however,  ont  of  their  wan  and 
with^ed  feces  as  brilliantly  as  carbuncles.  They 
always  carry  with  them  a  great  purse  of  copper, 
which  they  say  is  fall  of  gold,  but  the  thief  who 
is  ounning  enough  to  obtain  it,  finds  nothing 
therein,  but  ragged  horsehair,  clippings  of  beards, 
and  an  old  pair  of  scissors ! 

The  Dwt»r£9  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dol- 


mens, and  at  night  they  dance  round  th^d, 
by  starlight,  singing  their  usual  burthen  as 
above. 

In  the  next  specimen,  which  is  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  preceding  ballads,  we  find  the 
Breton  muse  has  divested  the  ficdr  I9un  of  the 
Paraclete  of  all  her  attractive  attributes.  Heloise 
has  beoome  in  traditionary  lore,  a  sorceress,  and 
this  change  is  not  an  uncommon  process.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  superstitions  and 
practises  connected  therewith,  are  hard  to  be 
exorcised  from  the  creed  of  a  poetical,  but  com- 
paratively uncivilised  people.  The  imagination 
when  unrefined  loves  to  dwell  upon  crimes  and 
horrors.  That  a  ceklurated  and  beautiful  woman, 
like  HeloiBe,  should  acquire tlieposthumous  repu- 
tation <^  being  a  dealer  in  forbidden  spells,  was 
not  improbable,  althou^  we  are  unacquainted 
with  tiie  grounds  which  could  have  given  a 
colourable  authority  to  the  fiction. 


HELOISE  AND  ABELARD. 

At  twdre  yean*  old  at  most,  I  fled  from  my  old  ooimtry  faome» 
To  Abelard,  my  dearest  clerk,  the  world  with  him  to  voam. 
When  first  I  lefb  mv  father's  house,  I  coold  not  say  a  prayer. 
But  studying  hard  m  every  lore,  soon  got  instruction  rare — 
To  read  the  Gospel,  write  and  speak  in  Latin,  French,  at  least — 
To  oonsecrate  tbs  host  itsdf,  as  well  as  any  priest. 

I  know  where  f^ienm  the  purest  sold,  the  sand  where  silver's  ftnmd; 
Oan,  in  a  twinuing,  dianse  mysctf  to  raven,  dragon,  hound; 
With  one  wild  song  can  deave  the  skies,  play  sudi  a  fearftil  part. 
The  mighty  sea  wcmld  iq»ward  hound,  earth  from  her  centre  start 
I  know  all  that  has  ever  beoi,  all  that  shall  ever  he, 
All  wonders,  and  all  fearful  spells,  'neath  heaven,  imd  earth,  and  sea. 

In  the  first  incai\tation  made  with  my  hebved  dark. 
We  formed  a  drug  of  toad's  heart  miied  with  eye  of  raven  dark. 
With  erain  of  fern-seed  frtnn  a  well,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
And  fibrous  roots  of  the  gold  herb  that  o'er  the  phun  doth  creep ; 
At  etattj  dawn  'twas  gathered  in,  and  barefoot  to  the  knee. 
The  first  proof  of  my  spells  so  rare,  did  my  Lord  Abbot  see ; 
Of  eighteen  measures  sown  of  rye,  two  handfuls  gathered  he. 

I  have  a  casket,  very  rich,  of  silver  white  and  true, 

Who  opens  it  had  best  take  heed,  it  were  a  thing  to  rue — 

There  lurk  three  vipers  cherishing  an  eeg  of  bUx)d-red  stain; 

And  when  my  littie  dragon's  hatdied,  £all  desoUtion  rdgn — 

For  seven  leagues  ronnd  the  flames  shall  sweep,  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  plain. 

My  vipers  not  with  woodcocks  young,  nor  partridffes  are  fed 
But  with  the  blood  of  children  tvaaS,  fbr  my  good  pleasure  shed. 
The  first  sweet  innocent  I  slew,  O  hdp  came  all  too  slow ; 
'Twas  at  the  font,  the  priest  ddaved,  I  wrought  its  final  woe ! 
Thev  bore  it  to  the  erossways — ^there,  with  feet  unshod  I  crept, 
And  dng  it  up,  and  on  its  fledi  my  little  vipers  k^t. 

If  I  and  Abdard  remain,  I  and  my  master  dear. 

The  world  shall  make  a  turn  abou^  that  more  than  one  shall  fear — 

A  year  or  more,  my  Clerk  and  I,  such  marvda  shall  appear! 

**  Take*care,  voung  Hdoise,  beware — a  soul  to  yon  was  given, 
Though  you  be  queen  of  aU  this  world,  Qod  is  the  King  in  heaven." 


In  the  aboye,  we  recognise  a  strange  mixture 
of  Druidic  superstition  and  Christian  practices. 
The  dragon,  ihe  herb  of  gold  (selage),  gathered 
barefoot^  the  incantations,  the  metamorphoses  at 
-win,  the  burial  in  the  crosswajs,  and  the  rite 
of  baptism!  No  yery  high  antiquity  can  be 
assigned  to  this  ballad— one,  howeyer,  still 
popular  among  the  peasantry,  and  forming  part 
of  their  entertainments  at  country  wakes  and 
**  pardons." 


That  the  Druids  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Sabean  Worship,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Still,  man^  circumstances  induce  us  to 
believe  that  their  ntual  had  an  Eastern  origin. 

The  word  "Saba"  has  been  yariously  inter- 
preted. The  most  obyious  deduction  seems  to 
trace  it  from  the  Hebrew  "Isaba  Haaheim," 
"Hosts  of  Heayen,"  in  allusion  to  the  worsMp 
of  the  heayenly  bodies  by  its  earliest  promul- 
gators.   Howeyer,  many  of  the  Arabians  who 
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deHght  in  remoto  geiiMdogifli  daire  it 
SaM,  brother  of  i&MiQh,  Mm  of  Seth.  The 
SabeEuiB  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  irpified 
bj  the  son,  the  source  of  light  and  vitality, 
llie  stars  and  planets  v^e  inferior  deities^  to 
-Whotn  might  he  added  a  host  of  asgds  irhose 
images  were  wrought  in  stono  atid  wood,  and 
worshipped  by  those  bsyfiffen  who  fequired  some^ 
tiling  tangible  and  visible  to  thcdr  grosser  ideas. 
Among  tiiese  deities  were  goddesses,  called  by  the 
Arabians,  ''  Al  Hahat.''  The  Dmids  practised 
a  rite  similar  to  baptism,  and  Were  beflevers  ia 
fl  species  of  metempsychosis.  The  triangle,  a 
sacred  symbol  with  the  Pytiiagoveons,  is  said  to 
hove  be^  displayed  in  ihmt  rited)  it  also  Ap^ 
pears  in  a  double  torn  on  British  eoiAS. 

Tha  triangle  in  a  double  form  wttf  deteoted 
by  Colonel  Tod^  in  a  Buddhist  Temple  at  ICan- 
doiis;  where  he  also  observed  the  orsss.  This 
symbol  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  employed  in 
religious  rites.  Borlase,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,''  says  it  may  be  detected  in  the  stone 
avenues  of  the  British  tenipfe  of  Cksserniss*  It 
was  used  also  by  the  Scandinatisms  i  here  it 
was  Thor's  hammer,  and  Laing  telb,  that  when 
King  Hacon  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  his  mea],  no 
easily  appeased  his  irritated  Pagan  subjects  by 
teUing  tiiem  that  he  had  made  me  sign  <»  Thor's 
hammer. 

The  instruction  of  youth  was  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Druids,  and  a  powcrfbl 
means  of  extending  and  preserving  their  influ- 
ence. Their  pupils  were  led  into  the  most  re^ 
tired  parts  of  the  woods  and  sacred  groves. 
Here  tiiey  were  initiated  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
metempsychosis  and  immortality,  the  sacred  rites 
and  symbols,  the  course  and  motion  Of  ihe  stars, 
and  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods. 

The  oak  was  the  emblem  of  the£r  supreme 
deity,  and  their  altars  were  gsMished  wmi  it^ 
leaves.  The  mistletoe  was  considered  to  be  the 
supernatural  fruit  of  the  oak.  On  particular 
seasons,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  it  was 


sought  for  viih exfaaotdinafy  69HtaaBf,mAik 
disoorerv  iras  ^e  signal  of  fl  higli  festhaL    It 

was  ouUed  wi^  Ihe  ediwoesrotod  akid^  and 
reverently  reoeivod  by  the  ofidttting  priest  ^fOiL 
a  sagum  or  nuBi^<  Tw^o  while  balk  wete  then 
saerifloed  in  honour  of  the  god^. 

The  Druids,  their  origin,  their  ritual,  M 
their  doctrines,  were  topics  of  €b^  interest  afc 
all  tbnes^  and  y^t  always  i&volv^  in  obsciirity. 
This  testy  mystery,  pcrati^,  inereased  tiie  ^ 
terest*  Barbarian  Sings,  and  oten  Bomaa  Ete- 
perors,  tmiB^uA  to  neglect  iheir  own  priesto, 
and  to  de^ifie  Hie  omdeii  of  their  snost  tekh 
biuted  divinities^  to  ocmsult  1^  Cel^  ai^ories. 
OsBSor,  Todtds,  Oieeioy  PMtereh^  PIMy,  TiapL, 
all  wrote  coneeiAiing  the  Dttdds^  or  mode  eiMil 
allufllontotibem;  a^hoogh,  frott  the  dnMft^i^  at 
whi^  they  resided,  nHm  ^  exoeption  of  iStte 
first  two,  who  visited  ^le  Celtid  notloiis,  ^ 
fym^  of  ^eir  priests  must  hors  been  gf^t  in- 
deed to  have  excited  so  much  attention. 

In  Brittany  this  influence  has  never  ceased. 
The  oaim  and  the  eitimleoh  still  inspire  tiie 
peasantry  wi^  atro  and  veneration.  The  stone 
set  up  m  the  wilderness,  more  than  twenfy 
cetituries  since,  is  still  an  object  of  superstitioiiB 
respect ;  and  the  very  legends  and  spells  of  tbe 
Celtic  ritual  as  of  old,  hevunt  with  their  wild 
oharms  the  imagination  of  the  wandraing  bard, 
and  find  a  reiponie^  indefinite,  indeed,  bt^  not 
1^  less  powmhl  for  its  Mysterious  oUnaion  to  a 
belief  that  has  passed  away  from  the  ceremonial 
of  the  altar,  yet  lingers  in  the  hearts  and  reli- 
gious temperaments  of  the  people. 

Here,  hoik  Merlin  the  &rd,  and  Merlin  the 
Prophet^  yet  live ;  and  though  the  old  minstrel 
be  no  hmger  seen  with  his  ring,  and  his  wand, 
and  his  l^lrp  of  gold,  and  his  white  locks  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  he  is  still  recognised  in  his  in- 
virible  wondering,  and  tiie  plaintive  notes  of 
his  songs  haVe  echoes  that  find  a  rehouse  at 
every  village  jSie,  and  gathering,  in  the  quiet 
towns  and  daMj  hafmlets  of  Brittany,  tiie  se- 
cluded and  unohanged ! 
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A  SpEBon  of  tmttsual  ptfdybify,-'-Hmd  wanting 
the  usual  grace  of  Queenly  elocution,  —  has 
closed  a  session  long-proti^ted  and  almost 
utterly  useless.  The  Speech  entuotierated  several 
useM  legislative  performatices — ^the  Newspaper 
Stamp  repeal  the  better  Local  Management  of 
the  Metropolis,  a  brace  Of  Colonial  Bills,  and  the 
limitation  of  Liabilities  in  Companies — ^but  it 
did  not  mention  the  abandonment  of  many 
equally  useful  attempts,  and  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  the  last-menticmed,  smce  its 
amendment  by  tbo  Lords, 


Wo  Ircse  told,  Hi  tfat  b«gilming  of  the 
that  representative  government  was  about  to  be 
put  upon  its  trial.  The  meanihg  of  Coufie  ^tm, 
— ^that  although  tho  laost  succe^sM  Watfi  iil  Idi- 
tory  are  ttose  waged  by  reputslics  dgai&st  te- 
potisms.  Parliament  mtii  abstain  fi<nh  &&&B0il 
or  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  otur  qtttfftl 
with  Russia.  The  cxperieiice  6f  tWtf 
has  given  to  thfe  saying  a  neW  mg 
People  have  come  now  to  feel  Aat 
tative  government  is  on  its  trial  in  Ah  e£Ml> 
opposite   sense,'  — that   a  Parliometf   IH/tMk 
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lieitiber  ooimsds  fiie  poUef  nor  criticises  the 
directidn  of  ft  war  for  which  it  proftisely 
provides — a  Pariiament  which  abstains  titom 
censmiBg  fbr  inactivte  campaigns,  wasted  armies, 
and  dishonourable  negotiations, — a  Parliament 
which  puts  np  with  a  phrase,  even  from 
Ihe  mouth  of  a  personified  platitude,  and  up  to 
tiie  twdflh  hour, — ^that  such  a  Parliament  is  a 
Tery  questionable  altematiTS  for  the  autocracy 
which  plans  with  tagacitj,  and  executes  with 
Tigour.  If  it  were  not  iiiftt  none  of  the  existing 
despotisms  eau  show  a  man  of  genius,  either 
upon  or  beside  the  throne, — there  would  be 
great  &mger  of  our  inriting  a  eeup  d^etdi.  But 
peiriiaps,  §  we  had  a  man  of  genius  at  home,  he 
would  be  as  welcome  to  the  submission  of  a 
sernle  Parliament  as  to  the  suflRrages  of  a  dis- 
tracted people. 

We  certainly  do  not  complain  that,  in  the 
session  of  1854-5,  so  little  has  been  done  be- 
side debating  on  tiie  war.  Our  complaiut  is, 
that  nothing  has  come  of  the  debating.  Prom 
December  to  August,  there  have  b^  some 
half-dozen  great  debates  on  the  state  of  affairs 
€nther  at  Vienna  or  in  the  Crimea, — ^besides 
lietoltory  discussions.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  Ministers  clii^enged  discussion  by  pro- 

Eiing  tiie  e^loyment  of  foreign  meroenaries. 
FelRtiary,  Mr.  Boebuck  moved  for  a  committee. 
In  Maitih,  Aere  Were  the  explanations  df  Mr. 
Gladstone's  retirement.  Through  April  and  May, 
there  were  continual  skirmishes  in  committee. 
In  June  and  July,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son, 8ir  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Mr.  Boebuck,  pro- 
pped totes  of  censure.  In  August, — ^with  the 
Maek  Rod  almost  at  the  door, — ^Mr.  Laing  re- 
opened the  question  Of  the  Conferences.  And 
when  the  Commons  assembled  inei^ly  to  hear  the 
!Boyal  Speech,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  inyited  as- 
curmicee  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. Surely,  these  floods  of  talk  should  hare 
produced  some  visible  effect  upon  our  position  or 
prospects, — should,  at  least,  have  washed  into 
distinctness  the  object  of  our  struggles ;  have 
swept  away  the  "subterfuges"  of  diplomacy  and 
the  "ambiguity''  of  Parliamentary  speeches. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  lived  to^  hear  an  ex- 
Minister,  himself  a  party  to  the  war,  denouncing 
its  continuance  as  unnecessary  and  un-Christian ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  unappalled  by  his 
objurgatiolis^  separating  content  with  the  pro- 
mise of  its  vigorous  prosecution. 

It  was  in  we  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Laing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  this  language  of  mysterious 
iBfiiiaoe  and  solemn  dissuasion.  Having  set 
ft>rtih  that  the  plenipotewtiarieB  of  England, 
Tnoiee)  and  Turkey  had  coiiteide^  with  the 
Court  of  Yienna  in  adhesion  to  certoi  terms  of 
peaee,  and  that  the  Gknremment  of  Prance  in 
rejeotinsp  them  only  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Englaud,  he  contended  that  we  had  forfeited  the 
moral  position  wMch  we  attained  by  our  rduc- 
taiiee  to  engage  in  1^  war, — had  estranged  ilie 
fympattu^  of  Europe,  and  given  a  new  inspira- 


tion to  the  resistance  of  Russia.  If  his  pre- 
misses were  correct,  though  they  might  not  carrjr 
inferences  that  attach  to  the  people  of  the  thre^ 
countries,  they  did  undoubtedly  carry  condemna- 
tion to  the  Governments;— for  a  plenipotentiary 
stands  in  tho  relation  to  those  who  com- 
mission him  rather  of  an  arbiter  than  a  de- 
legate. And  that  these  premisses  were  cor- 
rect, we  have  now  conclusive  testimony. 
Lord  John  Russell  kept  shaiiiefal  silence  in  this 
debate — but  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation,  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  tho  state  of  affairs 
in  general ;  and  particularly  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Roman  states  by  foreign  troops.  He  ex- 
plicitly corroborated  Mr.  Gladstone's  repre- 
sentation as  to  Franco  and  Turkey — he  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects  of  the  war — and 
while  denying  that  he  thought  the  Austriah 
proposition  at  present  tenable,  warned  his  late 
colleagues  of  the  responsibility  they  would  incur 
by  neglecting  opportunities  of  peace.  But  fbr 
this  unexpected  exordium,  the  promised  speech 
would  have  been  utterlv  unexplicable.  He  first 
infbrmed  us  that  we  *have  contracted  a  moral 
obligation  to  Sardinia  by  accepting  her  aid  in 
the  Crimea;  next,  that  the  other  Italian  States 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  that  independence 
and  freedom  which  Piedmont  enjoys ;  and,  lastly, 
that  we  ouffht  to  advise  the  retirement  of  the 
French  and  Austriidi  troops  firom  Rome,  as  the 
great  obstruction  to  Italian  regeneration.  The 
insincerity  of  this  opinion  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  lateness  of  its  expression,  but  by  the  coin- 
cident confession  that  the  "violent  Ma^zini'* 
would  succeed  to  the  intrusive  French  and 
Austrians,  if  some  guarantee  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Papacy  were  not  exacted.  It  cannot  be 
the  object  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  liberate 
Italy — ^it  cm  only  be  his  object  to  embarrass 
the  Government  from  which  he  has  just  been 
cast  out.  His  mnister  purpose  will  have  been 
twice  served  by  at  once  aiding  the  arguments 
for  peace  and  appealing  to  the  sympj^es  of 
Libmlism. 

In  Lord  John's  estimate  of  our  military  po- 
sition we  perforce  agree.  An  immense  but  in- 
active armament  in  the  Baltic — an  immense  but 
still  inadequate  army  in  the  Crimea — the  season 
for  naval  operations  closing  in,  and  a  winter 
campaignbefore  Sebastopol  an  accepted  necessity, 
— ^it  was  but  a  mockery  of  impotence  to  express 
the  hope  that  "a  good  account"  would  be  rendered 
to  Parliament  at  its  reassembling.  We  have 
since  bombarded  Sweaborg  and  repulsed  the 
Russians  on  the  Tchemava.  The  former  was  an 
operation  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  its 
performers;  but  chiefly  valuable  as  showing 
what  could  be  done  if  we  had  enough  of  tho 
gun-boats  of  which  we  had  none  last  year,  and 
too  few  this.  "We  seem  to  have  burnt  out  the 
official  population  of  Sweaborg,  but  to  have  left 
its  formidable  rock-built  defences  almost  un-. 
touched.  The  attack  upon  tho  Frenoh  and 
Sardinian  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
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by  fifty  or  sixty  thonsand  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  (lortschakoff 
himself,  may  indicate  either  the  renewed  con- 
fidence or  straitened  condition  of  the  garri- 
son and  its  auxiliary  army.  We  are  con- 
fidently assured, — ^the  Emperor  of  the  French 
himself  repeating  the  assurance, — that  the  latter 
is  the  case ; — that,  since  our  operations  in  the 
Sea  of  Azoff,  the  defenders  of  the  Crimea  have 
been  so  short  of  provisions  as  to  be  compelled  to 
employ  in  the  field  their  reinforcements,  and  as 
to  render  highly  probable  their  eyacuationof  the 
peninsula.  We  have  a  right  to  ask — why,  then, 
an  attempt  is  not  made  still  ilirther  to  distress 
them  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Sebafitopol  and  Perekop  ?  We  should  be  only 
too  glad,  however,  to  waive  criticism,  could  we 
rely  upon  this  information.  But  if  it  be  not 
true  that  the  fortress  so  stubbornly  resistant  to 
siege  is  about  to  surrender  to  blockade,  what  are 
our  prospects  and  intentions  ?  Are  we  content  to 
repeat  the  slaughter  of  June  18,  to  risk  i^e 
harrors  of  last  winter,  even  to  continue  our 
present  expenditure  of  life  (forty  or  fifly  per 
diem  in  the  trenches,  and  twice  as  many  in  the 
hospital !)  and  all  for  the  barren  honour  of  sur- 
mounting, at  some  indefinite  day,  a  heap  of 
smouldemig  ruins  ? 

We  believe,  with  Mr.  Waltar  Savage  Landor, 
that  if  this  be  the  ^'good  acoount"  which  Lord 
Palmerston  promises  to  render  next  spring,  suc- 
cess so  costly  and  so  worthless  will  be  pimished 
as  the  worst  of  disasters.  It  is  not  a  solitary 
voice  that  raises  this  protest  and  warning..  In 
quarters  where  the  peace  dogmatism  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  refined  reasonings  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  justly  estimated, — ^rebuked  by  an  in- 
dignant sentence,  or  re:^ted  by  a  robust  logic, — 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, is  denounced  as  worse  than  its  cessation. 
Six  months  ago,  we  ourselves  put  the  alterna- 
tive— "  A  bad  peace  or  a  worse  war  ?"  and  now 


pubHc  meetings  in  the  metropolis  are  deciding  for 
the  former,  while  in  the  manufacturing  distaricts 
an  agitation,  systematised  at  Birmingham,  com- 
mits the  artisan  class  to  Mr  TJrquharf  s  largest 
conclusions.  A  most  remarkaUe  instance  of 
the  prevailing  confusion  of  parties  and  chaotic 
changes  of  position,  is  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  great  meeting,  convened  under 
even  ministerial  auspices,  to  pronounce  fiir 
the  employment  of  a  Polish  legion  and 
the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  could 
be  got  to  adopt  nothing  but  an  intrusive 
resolution  of  no-confidence  in  Palmenttm. 
There  appears  a  settled  design,  on  the  part  <^ 
an  active  minority  of  democrats,  to  employ  the 
nationalities  sentiment  against  the  war  which 
those  very  men  were  eager  to  inspire  wilJi  that 
sentiment.  Should  they  succeed  in  converting 
their  minority  into  a  majority,  during  the  recess, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  what  would  happen  early 
in  next  session.  Arm  the  leaders  of  Oppoeifcion — 
among  whom  we  must  now  reckon  Lord  John 
Eussdl — ^with  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meetings  we  have  alluded  to,  and  peace 
will  be  voted  by  acclamation.  Let  Locd 
Palmerston,  on  the  otiier  hand,  accept^  on  Wb 
own  responsibility,  the  next  Austrian  pn^o- 
sition,  and  the  votes  of  theee  same  assemblages 
wiU  condemn  biin  as  traitor.  He  may  have 
deserved  tiie  dilemma ;  but  what  has  England 
done  that  she  is  thus  to  be  delivered  up  to  an 
ignominious  alternative  ? 

England  is  not  at  present  troubled  vriHi  the 
prospect.  Her  senators  are  dispersed,  and  die 
is  glad  to  be  quiet  of  their  drone.  Her  Queen 
has  been  to  Paris, — and  she  is  divided  between 
pride  at  the  welcome  France  has  given,  and  joj 
at  the  return  of  the  illustrious  lady-mot^. 
Her  harvest  promises  to  be  ample,  and  sbe  is 
grateful  as  wdl  as  glad.  Heaven  be  kind^  to 
her  than  she  is  to  herself! 
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Effingham  Wilson. 
Ebrest  Jokes  has  sacrificed  something  more, 
and  fiir  more  precious,  than  professional  success 
to  his  adoption  of  the  Chartist  cause.  No  one 
who  has  heard  him  harangue  a  popular  assem- 
bly, whether  on  a  Lancashire  moor  or  from  a 
London  Tavern  platform,  can  doubt  that  his 
rhetorical  talents  would  have  ensured  bim^  after 
the  inevitable  preliminanr  probation,  a  splendid 
career  at  the  bar.  Literature  would  have 
yielded  him  fiar  flewer  guineas,  but  for  greater 


pleasures.  It  is  his  natural  bent  to  moralise  and 
to  sing.  Without  profound  philosophy  or  great 
imagination,  he  has  that  keen  eye,  active  fiuiey, 
and  fervent  sympathy,  which  make  the  super- 
ficially best,  most  immediately  useful  or  mis- 
chievous, but  not  most  uniformly  happy,  of  men. 
It  is  the  resistless  tendency  of  all  such  men  to 
spike  themselves  on  the  social  evils  they  sees, — 
to  beard  tyranny,  as  weU  as  denounce  it;  to 
rash  down  into  tiie  fight,  instead  of  speculatzng 
on  it ;  to  gash  and  tear  their  hands  in  ^ying  to 
snatch  a  garland  for  themselves  and  adminkter 
cordials  to  others.  They  seldom  miss  of  notorietjy 
and  still  seldomer  win  enduring  fiame, — «lwa^ 
promote  the  ultimate  good,  but  blunder  iaio  a 
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deal  of  present  evil;  and  but  for  the  weUs  of 
consolation  in  themselves,  would  parch  to  deaHi 
under  alternate  idolatry  and  neglect 

We,  in  common  with  all  other  sensible  demo- 
crats, have  a  standing  quarrel  with  Ernest  Jones ; 
but  the  foregoing  sentences  will  show  our  quarrel 
is  with  the  politician,  not  with  the  man.  They 
are  occasioned  by  a  book  which  confirms  the  con- 
ception we  had  formed  from  previous  writings 
by  the  same  pen.  He  is  a  genuine,  though  not 
a  great  poet;  and  must  ever  be  read,  as  he 
probably  writes,  with  untiring  pleasure.  He 
combines,  in  a  high  d^ree,  delicacy  of  feeling 
with  vigour  of  expression.  There  is  in  his 
verse,  whether  descriptive  or  lyrical,  a  force 
which  every  one  must  respect,  and  a  refinement 
sure  of  perception  by  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having.  His  themes  remarkably  indicate  his 
nature  and  culture.  His  song  is  not  of  ''  six 
points"  and  popular  risings — %ut  of  Florentine 
painters,  old  mmilies,  ^ttish  nobles,  £ng- 
Bsh  peers,  love  in  the  hall  and  in  the  cottage. 
Unlike  Thomas  Cooper  or  Gerald  Massey,  his 
muse  is  not  the  stormy  petrel  of  revolution,  but 
a  lark  that  welcomes  the  **  coming  day''  without 
note  of  war.  In  these  poems,  he  is  not  more 
democratic  than  Tennyson,  and  not  more  so- 
cialistic than  Lord  John  Manners.  We  are 
rather  amused,  indeed,  at  the  extravagance  of 
his  anathemas  on  the  factory  system,  from  the 
recollection  of  what  young  England  has  done  in 
the  same  way. 

The  "Battle  Day;  or,  the  Lost  Army,"  is  a 
•well-rhymed  lesson  on  the  power  of  faitti.  Lord 
lindsa/s  doubts  destroy  his  wife, — his  hesita- 
tion casts  away  the  crisis  of  a  campaign, — ^his 
disbelief  buries  him  in  despair.  The  story  is 
admirably  told,  in  metres  varied  with  its  stages. 
Thus — ^in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy — 

Lord  LiiidMy^s  at  the  maiden's  f eet» 

A  doud  henealh  a  star — 
UpUt  by  her.    Oh !  love  is  sweet. 

Bat  fidth  is  sweeter  fiur ! 

And  as  be  weds  that  elorions  bride, 

Like  night  to  morning  wed, 
She  breathes:  ''To  love  is  to  confide, 

But  doabt — and  love  is  dead." 

At  mid-day  of  the  battle. 

As  to  winds  sink  scattered  waves, 
On  that  death-field  without  graves, 
Down  before  the  cannon  blast 
Behold  a  Uving  pavement  cast; 
And  stiU  they  stood,  and  stiU  they  feU 
Before  the  red  advancing  heU. 
Then  turned  to  Lindsay  every  eye. 
Broke  from  the  field  one  smothered  cry. 
Demanding  but  that  single  sign. 
To  crush  the  foe's  upgathering  line. 
Every  horse  is  scarce  held  back — 
Svery  heart  is  on  the  rack — 
Every  spirit's  on  the  rise : 
It  if  the  moment — and  it  flies  ! 

•  *  «  • 

He  neither  spoke,  nor  signed,  nor  stirred : 
He  thought  but—"  Should  theyfidir* 
Cold  on  his  brow  was  writ  despair. 
His  army  saw  it  lettered  there ; 


From  rank  to  rank,  from  man  to  man, 
Like  a  word  that  dead  look  ran. 
The  impulse  flags, — the  die  is  cast, — 
It  toot  the  moment— and  'tis  past ! 

The  catastrophe  is  described  with  equal  power 
— ^the  action  of  the  poem  gliding  with  a  sort  of 
hushed  cadence  into  reflection  on  the  wasted 
past  and  doubt-encumbered  foture  of 

Sohiffhaheart 

Wanting  but  Faith  to  have  been  great. 

The  '*  Cost  of  Glory"  tdls,— with  a  proline, 
itself  a  story,  and  a  well-told  one,--^e  fine 
old  tale  of  the  Florentine  painter  who,  inspired 
by  love,  won  by  his  brush  the  civic  prize,  and 
died  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

Hen  counted  him  a  dreamer ; — dreaim 
Are  but  the  Uffhi  df  dearer  ekiee. 
Too  dtutzUufffor  our  naked  evet  ; 
And  when  we  catch  their  flashing  beams. 
We  turn  adde  and  call  them  dr^uns! 
Oh !  trust  me !  every  truth  that  yet 
In  greatness  rose  and  sorrow  set. 
That  time  to  ripening  glory  nurst. 
Was  caUed  an  idle  dream  at  first ! 

With  gleams  like  these  of  true  poetic  faith 
and  feeling,  the  story,  itself  intensely  poetic,  is 
lit  up.  But  having  no  space,  either  to  indicate 
or  illustrate  the  ''  other  poems  "  of  the  volume, 
we  take  leave  of  it  with  a  cordial  commendation. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  to 
prove  his  right  to  singof  Alma,  Likermann,  and 
the  hopes  which  they  expressed.  He  is  free  of 
the  guild  of  ''  singing  men  and  women."  But 
these  poets  are  bad  politiGians;  and  if  they  will 
reproduce  in  August  '55,  ballads  that  were 
timely  enough  in  our  first  flush  of  fiuth  and 
hope,  they  cannot  but  suffer  neglect,  even  if 
they  escape  rebuke.  The  latest  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
compositions  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  army  before 
Sebi^topol :  better  an  anathemaon  the  men  who 
sent  and  keep  them  there!  His  Imt  is  the 
appeal,  "  Where,  0  Poland,  are  thy  lances  ?  " 
which  sounds  like  a  reproach,  till  we  get  to  ihe 
sixth  and  last  stanza : — 

Europe  needs  them;  ah,  how  swiftly 

Would  they  answer  to  her  cry, 
"Poland!  Europe  gives  you  freedom ; 

Guard  her  freedom,  Poles,  or  dieP 
'Gainst  the  North,  what  better  rampart 

Than  your  free  hearts  can  we  gain ! 
Where,  0  Poland,  are  thy  hmoea! 

Europe  needs  them  oooe  again. 

Wo  have  plenty  of  patriotic  poetry, — when 
shall  we  have  a  little  patriotic  action  ? 


Olo»»ary  of  NorthampUnUhire  Words  atid  Phra»es, 
with  Examples  of  their  Colloquial  Use,  8fc,    By 
ksKR  Elizabeth  Bakeb.     In  Two  Yolumes. 
London:  J.  K.  Smith.    Nortibampton:  Abd 
and  Sons.     1854. 
Wk  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  our  earlier 
literature  of  the  advantage  they  will  derive  from 
the  use  of  provincial  glossaries.     It  often  hap- 
pens that  words,  phrases,  and  forms  of  expression, 
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omitted  by  the  lexicograpben,  and  miBunder- 
Btood  bj  commentaton,  and  wbidi  piiszla  us  by 
their  apparent  abstroseness,  are  made  perfectly 
dear  by  the  understanding  of  a  few  simple  pro- 
Tinoial  terms.  To  the  grammarian  such  works 
are  no  lees  useful,  throwing  as  they  do  more 
light  upon  the  etymology  of  words  ^oee  real 
origin  is  rarely  suspected,  than  can  be  derired 
from  any  other  source.  A  work  <^  this  kind  is 
doubly  valuable  when  in  connexion  with  ancient, 
obsolete,  or  localised  wotda  and  idioms ;  it  also 
illustrates  the  old  games  and  customs  of  the 
district  of  which  it  ^eats — ^recording  the  simple 
habits,  traditions,  recreations,  and  superstitions 
which  the  advance  of  innovation  or  inmrove- 
ment  are  rapidly  pushing  off  the  stage.  Such  a 
wori^  is  the  one  before  us.  It  has  some  faults 
of  redundance,  and  a  few  of  omission ;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  authority  of  the  kind  which  has 
appeared,  and  we  shaU  let  it  speak  for  itself  in 
a  few  extracts.  We  commence  with  Plough 
Monday,  the  observance  of  which  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  land,  but  which  we  are 
old  enough  to  recollect  in  all  its  details : — 

Ploogh  Mouday  »  tbe  6r9t  Ifondsjr  after  Tw^fth 
Day;  originally  the  day  oa  which  the  hosbandmea  re- 
■nmed  their  labourt  after  the  Christmas  festivities.  Tbe 
eoBtom  is  supposed  to  derive  its  origia  from  the  ancient 
Peast  of  Fooles.  It  is  stUl  kept  as  the  plonghboy's 
holiday  in  auuiy  of  our  villages,  bat  with  mnch  less 
eeremoof  afery  year  thaa  the  preceding;  and  It  i«  uoyr 
little  more  than  ft  pretext  for  soliciting  money,  l^  some 
mde  rustics  in  motley  attire,  unaccompanied  oy  the 
plough.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  tbe  ooun- 
tnr  it  is  more  noticed  than  ia  the  neigbboorhood  of 
Northampton.  The  pageant  variei  in  diSerent  pUoes ; 
aometimes  five  nersons  precede  the  plough,  wnich  is 
drawn  by  a  number  of  boys  with  their  fiEM:es  blackened 
and  reddled.  Pormerly,  when  the  pageant  was  of  a 
more  important  diaracter  than  now,  the  plough  was 
drawn  by  oxen  decorated  with  ribbons.  Tiie  one  who 
waUs  first  in  the  prooessioo  is  styled  Master,  and  k 
groteMuely  Attired,  baring  on  a  large  wig;  two  are 
gaily  bedizened  in  women's  clothes;  and  two  others 
have  large  hunches  on  their  backs,  on  which  are  sewed 
tiie knave  of  hearts;  diese  two  are  called  Bed  Jacks,  or 
iFooLs.  Each  of  the  five  cwrries  a  besom,  and  one  of 
them  a  box,  which  he  rattles  assiduously  among  the 
spectators,  to  obtain  their  donations,  whi(m  are  spent  at 
night  in  conviviality  and  joBifieation,  In  some  instances 
they  ploogh  up  the  soil  in  front  of  the  houses  of  such 
persons  as  refuse  ^beix  contributions.  Before  the  in- 
dosure  of  open  fields,  there  Was  another  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  this  day.  When  tbe  ploughaaan  returned 
firom  his  labours  in  the  evening,  the  servant  maid  used 
to  meet  him  with  a  jug  of  toast  and  ale;  and  if  he 
could  succeed  in  throwing  his  plongh-batchet  into  the 
house  before  she  reached  the  door,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
cock  to  throw  at  the  next  Shrovetide,  but  if  she  was 
able  to  present  him  with  the  toast  and  ale  first,  then  she 
gained  the  cock. 

Take  the  Mbwing  acoount  of  an  old  Englidi 
game  yet  played  in  many  parts  of  fb»  country: — 

MereBs  or  Marru,  is  a  eame  played  by  two  people  on 
a  board,  wfaepeoa  are  mart»d  thiee  squafes,  one  within 
another,  at  equal  distances,  and  connected  with  aach 
other  hj  a  line  at  each  angle,  drawn  firom  the  inne^r  to 
the  outer  square,  the  area  of  which  is  denominated  '*  the 
pound.**  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines  a  spot  or  hole 
is  made,  as  it  is  sometimes  played  with  pegs,  sometimes 
with  hits  of  wood  or  itmie^  aeeovding  to  the  vesomcea 


of  the  players The  made  nf  fhp9%  aow 

observed  is  this : — £«ach  of  the  players  has  nme  pieces  « 
men,  differing  in  colour  or  materi^  (rom  his  adveisaiy'i, 
for  distinction's  sake;  which  they  lay  down  on  the  spots 
altematdy,  one  by  one,  each  ondeavouiBg  to  preveot 
his  opponent  ftom  placing  three  of  hit  piaoea  in  a  liM^ 
as  whichever  does  so  is  entitled  to  t^  off  any  ods  sC 
his  antagonist's  men,  without  breaking  a  row  of  three, 
which  must  not  be  done  whilst  there  fa  another  man  be 
the  board.  Af^er  all  the  pieces  are  pfatced  on  ilie  board, 
they  aiB  moved  alternately  backwards  or  forwards  doog 
theUms;  and  as  often  as  either  of  thaplajNisaacDeedi 
in  accomplishing  a  row  of  three,  he  claims  oaa  of  his 
antagonist's  meq,  which  19  placed  in  the  potmd,  and  he 
who  takes  the  most  pieces  wins  the  same.  This  amuse- 
ment was  formerly  the  pastlsM  of  the  shepherds  while 
tending  their  flocks  in  the  open  fields,  and  was  odled 
NimMen'g  MmHk,  or  NiM  Men'*  Mmwu.  1!ha 
squares  were  rudely  cat  in  the  turf  with  their  knives,  in 
a  similar  form  to  those  marked  on  the  board;  and  the 
game  was  played  with  stones  or  pegs.  After  a  con- 
tinuanoe  or  nuxj  weather  theae  aqjUares  were  flfled  up 
with  mud;  which  verifies  the  allnsioB  aada  hj  Sktkh 

Ce  in  the  foUowiag  passage,  about  wUoh  so  maoh 
been  said  by  the  pommentators. 

The  nine  men's  n^rm  ^ed  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  nuuses  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread  ai^  imdisdngulshaUe. 

Mi^brnfomt  Ni^  Drtam,  a  a. 

Under  the  word  Btattee  or  8taUi9,  tiie  antfaoresB 
describes  a  custom  still  m  annual  use,  and 
wMch  in  tiie  market  towns  and  villages  of  the 
midland  coontieB,  any  one  wbo  chooaes  may 
witness  at  the  fall  of  i£e  year.  These  terms  are 
corruptions  of  gtaMs  or  staMe  tesriom,  which  were 
first  established  by  Aet  of  Parliament  in  Kdw.  HL, 
1351,  and  were  held  in  every  hundred  of  aveiy  ahire  ia 
England,  and  attended  t^y  shariffi^  magismoea,  ^6^  for 
(he  purpose  of  regulating  servi^ts*  wages,  and  fixiM 
such  of  them  in  service  as  refused  to  seek,  or  were  unahS 
to  obtain  masters.  The  sttOute  for  the  hundred  nf 
Spelho^  in  whioh  Northampton  ia  eituate,  wae  formeily 
held  at  Kingsthnrp,  hot  is  now  removad  to  Wasioa 
FavelL  The  faterfirenca  of  magistaatet  haa  neaagd  tog 
ago,  and  it  is  now  n^erelv  an  annual  aseemUage  hdd 
at  particular  villages  and  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  hushandiy  and  hoosebold  eervantiL  The  em- 
blems of  service  are  placed  in  the  ImIs  of  the  men- 
servants:  the  plonghboy  or  carter  has  a  piapa  of  whip* 
cord,  the  shepherd  a  lock  of  wool,  and  the  milkbqy  a 
tuft  of  cow-hair.  Both  yo^ng  men  and  maidan#  appear  in 
their  best  attire,  for  these  meeting  are  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  a^  fhrnisninig  an  oocaiioa  for  a 
holiday. 

Erom  the  above  extracta  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  pag^  of  this  ''Northamptonshire  Glosaary^ 
abound  in  curious  matter  and  inlbnnatiaii  of  a 
kind  which  is  difficult  to  come  at  when  you 
want  ii  We  can  commend  tlia  work  to  tiie 
notice  of  editcffa,  topoaraphiata*  and  tbo  libia- 
rians  of  public  inatitomna. 


HoctM  Amhro9ia9UB.  By  FaoixaaoB  Wruata. 
Vol.  I.  W.  Blaakwood  gnd  Sona.  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  1S55. 
Thb  marvellous  aeriesof  papers  wtiMi  eonstitute 
the  celebrated  ''  If octea"  are  ao  well  known,  to 
tihe  whole  Utaroij  world,  that  tba  ezprowoii  of 
any  critical  opinion  with  s^gsid  ta  wm  vetoU, 
at  this  time  <»  dajr,  read  altaiofli  Ukm  «a  isomer- 
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la  fin  and  hnmour,  in  foafay  aad 
jMithos,  in  enubtion  and  in  a  thorot^  Know- 
ledge of  the  cnrrent  topics  of  the  hour,  th67 
were,  during  the  long  period  of  their  piog^reae, 
9pd  atill  are,  miqjm  and  nnrivAQed.  Thoi  they 
wme  the  med^oin  alio  of  coosidenible  ooaneaaiB 
and  personality,  is  perhaps  as  much  the  yiee  of 
tiie  timQ  irhen  tney  were  written  a^  of  the 
wvitor-  t^mi  popplarii^  wa#  nnprpoodented 
1— their  good  thiaga  ware  in  eT^man'a  m^Mith; 
and  ^e  soberest  loared  with  lao^tor  at  the  wit, 
wfaOe  they  shrugged  liieir  shoulders  in  depreca- 
tion of  its  ^ting.  Wilson  was  not  a  ynt^n  to  be 
dataimd  by  «Aything  short  of  a  wiaigbty  ^roaaoii 
firom  Mfying  anything  he  had  to  say ;  his  nn- 
Borupnlbusness  was  the  seoret  of  his  extraor- 
^in^  yigoor;  a^d  it  led  him  ii^to  max^y  a 
^varprel,  'vmicb  )ie  jolmost  ^^variably  trs^QsfiQri^ed 
lata  a  ftieodship  by  tiie  gimial  jo?iality  of  his 
apirit  Oidy  siieh  a  man  eonld  have  produced 
such  a  work,  and  it  is  ^e  only  one  he  has  left 
\X8  wHok  is  a  i^thM  mirror  of  himscdf  and  his 
many-sid^  nature.  ^Ve  cannot  ondonaa  all  the 
pcajse  which  his  liditar  has  heaped  npon  him ; 
4uu}  wo  h^ye  our  own  opiuioa  (d  the  Sh^herd 
99  a  "  dramatic  creati(m  f^  but  wp  rojoica  tp  s^ 
lihia  leditipn  of  the  **  IiToctes**  in  a  l^andsome  form 
at  a  i^oderate  nricei  and,  as  ma^y  others  wiU  be 
glad  to  do,  sluul  often  Uyo  over  again  one  of  the 
old  nights  whi^  the  days  grow  gloQ^r,  and 
^^  tbfi  ft^dfi  shadows  tb^  dai^  T^^m- 


fl^mSH  TALIiS  IND  BQMANCES, 
Ti0  Omth  of  ti^  riOag^;  mi  the  Maj^nm  iff 

Mh^    £i0h'      By    TTwffiMtfT    Ciarscgiwoa. 

Translated    from    tho    Original     Flemish. 

liOndon :  Lainhert  and  Oo. 
TkeJUm^Fimkn;  ^,theS0tthrftheCfofift^ 

Bpi*r$,    By  MvmmJK  CairsmaNca.    Iiondon  i 

Lambert  ind  do* 
Fav;  ar,  the  WfVt  of  the  JBe^uauU,    An  Hia* 

toriofd    Tale.      By    Sevpsik    GoumMsgu, 

IiondPA:  liwnbavt  and  Co. 
Cub  readers  have  not  now  to  make  an  absolutely 
&nt  a^tt«ymtanee  with  the  writings  of  Con- 
wf^mW'  A  aoUaetion  of  mwm  tales  (torn  Im 
pen  fonna  the  thifd  Toluiae  of  ^' Constablf^'s 
y«feign  Uiaodlany;"  in  noticing  which,  W9  re- 
masked,  '^  Iiika  4ia  paiiitiags  of  the  f  lemidi 
mtiat^  they  are  litem  tranaoripts  from  at^ure; 
bat  they  aie  tranaeripts  of  human  affeotik)na  aad 
agpmpathies,  and  in  that  reipaet  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  aiieh  sobjeets  as  l£a  Fle«^sb  bretbcw 
of  the  hiiiflb  delighted  to  paint."  Wiitings  that 
can  thns  be  diavaoterised  with  juafiiee  aoe  sujre» 
aooner  er  later,  of  being  aatensiTely  i^d;  evea 
beyond  the  baundanea  of  the  pec^  te  Yikim 
aoftl  tbey  bdoog.  We  ave,  thet^ibnp,  mare  grar 
tiied  than  aurpii^d  iM^  the  simultaneous  pid^ca^ 
tion  Q^'the  thoae  volomea  above-named,  in  a  saiies 
(tbe  Ajiuaing  ^btwy)  whose  titl9  ^  pnoe  in- 
"Violvealaii^papnlftni^.    We  shall  iabe  the  ifi- 


p^rtonity  to  e^Aibit  moEe  Adly  than  before  the 
merits  of  tip  Oonsoienoe's  j^rodnotions, — the 
rather  that  the  French  criticism  prefixed  is  in  a 
strain  of  eztrayagant  eulogy,  better  calculated  to 
repel  than  to  attract  the  a^ntion  of  an  EogU^h 
pnblio. 

One  gf  the  most  obviona  and  {aaiseworiby  of 
this  writer's  tndts,  is  the  aioral  parity  and  fit- 
ness of  his  tales.  Hey  do  not  exhibit  human 
nature  npon  the  high  ropes  of  a  strained  and 
ostentatious  virtue ;  but  neither  do  they  conduct 
it  through  the  phosphoresoent  swamps  of  sensual 
pasdoa.  You  may  v^ad  them  from  end  to  end 
wi^out  aicou^itering  a  lioentious  wifb  or  a 
parricidal  son.  The  crimes  of  the  great  are  not 
emblazoned  for  the  questionable  warning,  but 
too  oortain  pleasore,  of  the  little.  Writing  £or 
the  eomm<m  pe(^9le,  it  is  the  life  of  tiie  oommcm 
people  that  he  s^  forth — their  lowly  virtues 
and  their  lowly  vices ;  tiie  drunkenness  of  one, 
the  greed  of  another,  the  honest  loves  of  youths 
and  mftidens,  the  cheerful  industry  of  men  and 
matrons.  The  ''Curs^  of  the  Village,"  in  jtho 
hands  of  ]l)ugene  Si^e  or  Qandson  Ainsworth, 
would  have  been  a  Jesuit  priest  or  a  profligate 
lord— rin  tl^  hands  of  the  Fleming,  it  is-^-^gin. 
A  &pnhons^  of  stone  is  eaten  up  by  a  cottage  a5 
day,— aeoording  to  the  parable  of  l^e  good  eur6; 
drink  degrades  the  ^di  man  to  the  companion 
sh^  of  sand-diggers,  and  his  daughter  is  r^useb 
in  maiTJRge  to  the  scm  of  a  oattle-drover.  This 
simple  story  is  worked  out  with  much  natural 
pathos.  The  unyielding  love  of  Luke  for  Clara 
Staer,  the  dropkard's  daughter, — ^his  fether'a 
stern  repugnance, — ^their  joint  endeavours  to 
refinfm  the  poor  sinner,— «and  the  gleam  of 
success  that  preeedes  the  dark  oataiMzopfae — 
make  up  a  tragedy  alike  aitistie  and  affiseting. 
There  is  geni^ne  poetry  in  the  little  artifice  by 
which  Luke  seeks  his  father's  assent  to  a 
marriage  with  Clara : — 

**  Lbten  (o  what  I  saw  hi  my  dream  :~We  had  eight 
eows  and  two  hones,  plonriied  land  ^nd  meadow-land 
in  abandance.  Metfaougfat  I  was  as  strong  as  a  giant; 
my  hands  had  grown  broad  and  thick;  I  felt  in  myself 
a  continnally  increasing  energy  and  a  wonderful  coaragre. 
We  worked— I  mean,  I  wo$ed — from  break  of  day  to 
the  late  evening.  My  labpD)r  made  me  ao  happy  that 
Icautd  have  nmled  ^  sunJM  in  the  thy^  to  have  more 
hours  to  work  in.  Everything  v©9t  well  with  us;  Ood's 
blessing  was  on  our  dwelling;  our  orchards  and  our 
fields  all  lool^ed  bright  with  beau^  and  with  abundance. 
You  must  not  wont  any  more,  father;— yes,  you  have 
already  slaved  too  much  in  your  life:  is  it  not  so?  Bat 
however  increased  our  property  was,  yet  the  work  was 
all  too  little  for  us— for  me,  I  mean.  You,  father,  you 
sat  ia  the  chimney,  smoking  your  pipe,  or  you  ju!ft 
strolled  out  into  the  fields  to  give  me  your  advice.  That 
is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  you  know  everything  about 
farming  from  your  long  experience;  but  you  must  not 
work  any  more.  And  mother  was  waited  on,  and 
tended,  and  cared  for  by  Olar^,  out  of  pare  love  and 
afiwtion— oh,  we  were  all  the  time  so  happy  and  bliiho 
^— and  Olara,  too.  And  you.  father,  and  my  good 
mother,  you  loved  Clara  ^  if  sue  nad  been  ypvs  own 
child;  for  she  it  was  who,  by  her  sw««t  affection,  made 
oar  home  a  heaven  of  pea^e  imd  love.** 

]Sere,  on  the  oth^  han^  i^  thatseve^  poacae 
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reali^  which  wo  admire,  if  with  dialikei  in  the 
Flemiflh  painters.    The  fM^er  replies : — 

^  There  is  something,  my  son,  which  yoa  have  not  taken 
into  your  odcnUition.  When  farmer  Staera  was  Wiell  of^ 
if  Clara  had  hecome  your  wife,  she  might  have  lired  with 
JIB,  or  yoa  could  hare  hired  a  Uttle  cottage ;  bat  now  her 
Iktber  has  no  home  orer  hia  head.  He  would,  of  coorae, 
live  with  yoa,  drink  the  produce  of  your  t<nl,  and  perhaps 
help  to  bring  yoa  to  nun.  .  .  To  be  a  drunkard  is  a  much 
wone  thing  than  to  be  a  cripple,  or  lame ;  foradrunkard 
not  only  earns  nothing,  but  he  wastes  and  consumes 
everything  he  can  lay  hands  on.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
Luke?  Ton  will  tdl  like  a  slave,  he  will  roam  aboat and 
be  everywhere;  he  will  defile  vour  home  with  unseemlv 
words,  with  curus  and  blasphemy;  perhaps  he  will  ill- 
use  your  poor  wife  if  she  will  not  give  him  money  enough 
to  satisfy  his  contemptible  craving.  And,  then,  Qod  may 
gnmt  you  children ;  th^  will  have  this  example  before 
tiieir  eyes  from  theai  cradle;  they  wiU  hear  oiudng  and 
swearing;  thev  must  say  *' grandfiither*' to  a  wretch  who 
will  hear  nothing  of  church  or  clergymen,  and  who,  with 
his  ^es  wide  open,  gives  his  soul  to  the  devil" 

The  power  of  patient  love  over  hoth  fathers — 
the  process  of  recovery,  the  temptations  to  re^ 
lapse,  and  the  final  Mi,  are  described  wiiii  a 
graphic  minuteness  from  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  relief  in  little  episodes  of  Flemish  hnmonr 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  one  of  these  episodes  that 
is  intermpted  by  the  news  of  old  Sta^s  return 
to  <he  Spotted  Cow.  Clara  is  with  her  adopted 
£unily,  playing  at  cards,  and  ''  saddling''  her 
lover's  nose  with  a  cleft  stick,  causing  Um  to 
make  grimaces,  when  Master  Enops,  a  fermer  of 
the  village,  enters  the  room. 

•*  Ah,  you  are  playing?**  said  he.  "  I  am  vexed  to 
have  to  spoil  your  merriment;  but  I  come  to  tell  you 
something  yoa  ought  to  know.  I  must  tell  you  ;  you 
would  rawer  know  it  than  not" 

An  looked  at  him  with  cool  curiosity. 

"  Yoa  see,"  he  continued,  "I  went  up  to  the  Spotted 
Cow  to  look  after  onr  Thomas,  for  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  lead  oar  ypunff  folk  astray.  Eighteen  years  old, 
and  he  is  already  a  slave  to  gin!  lis  enough  to  turn 
all  my  hair  gray !  I  didn't  find  Thomas  there,— but  as 
I  came  back,  I  went  over  the  hill  apd  tlmnigh  ih»  pine- 
grove  to  look  for  Thomas  at  Jesse  Snocks*.  .  .  I 
heard  a  noise  behind  the  stone  cross,  and  whom  should 
I  find  lying  there,  so  far  gone  that  he  couldn't  stand  on 
his  legs.    .    ." 

All  his  hearers  turned  deadly  pale.  Clara  rested  her 
trembling  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Who?  Why,  the  sand-digger,"  continued  Master 
Knops. 

'*  Ah,  thank  God!"  shouted  Clara,  with  her  arms  up- 
lifted towards  Heaven. 

*•  Thank  Gk)d!"  repeated  Knops.  *'  Yes!  but  I  hadn't 
gone  five  steps  before  I  found  another  lying  there.  I 
took  him  bv  the  hand,  and  struck  him  violently  to  roase 
hhn.  Well,  it  was  no  ose ;  there  he  lay  like  a  stone— he 
had  scarcely  a  breath  left  in  him.  You  may  guess, 
perba^  who  it  was  ?  It  was  Jan  Staers.  .  .  ." 

CUura  fell  into  the  chair  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  bands.  Luke  and  his  mother  stood 
pale  and  motionless,  as  if  stunned,  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber.  The  countenance  of  Fanner  Tor&  had  mean- 
while become  crimson,  his  lips  were  compressed  with  an 
expression  of  contempt  and  indignation,  and  he  stamped 
his  foot  heavily  on  the  floor. 

*  I  have  only  to  say  farther,"  remarked  Master  Knops, 
moving  towards  the  door,  •*  that  you  would  do  well  to 
take  a  wheelbarrow  to  fetch  the  drunkard  home  to  his 
house;  else  he  will  lie  there  all  night.    As  for  leading 


him  hoBM,  yoa  need  not  think  of  that;  he  has  no  iBding 
nor  n^otion  left.    Good  day,  all  of  yoa." 

Clara  sprang  up,  and  stretching  her  hands  implorin^y 
to  Luke  and  to  the  old  man,  she  ezcUumed,  taoMst  a 
flood  of  tears, — 

**  Oti,  Master  Torfii!  Oh,  Lake,  eome— help  me— leo 
with  mel  Anyhow,  my  poor  fother  cant  be  Idt  ly^ 
there!" 

**ir  shouted  the  old  man,  furioasly.  ^J  go  in  the 
face  of  everybody  and  drag  this  nngrafceAil  dmnkanl 
aloDs  the  road?  I  would  rather  ...  I  know  noUung 
of  hnn  anv  more;  I  have  never  known  him.  All  is 
broken  off  between  us.  ...  .  And  you,  CUia»— it 
grieves  me  much;  but  whatever  grief  it  occasions  i 
I  know  no  more  of  von,  either,  my  poor  child.  .  ."* 

Luke  stood  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  groond,  i 
fixed  by  ^lis  unexpected  blow,  and  tremblmg  violaitly. 

''Bat,"  continued  Clara,  anew,  "I  cannot  cany  my 
fiiUher  by  myself.  Let  all  be  broken  off  between  oa— 
perluups  1  may  afterwards  die  of  it — but  now — ^now — ytn 
are  Christian  men,  are  you  not?  Bo  one  last  act  of 
Christian  charity  and  pi^  for  me!  I  aasore  yoa«  'BwAet 
Torfs,  never  again  will  I  set  foot  over  yonr  tfaieeihhold. 
•  .  .  I  understand  wellenongh  that  all  is  lost — lost . . . 
and  I  have  too  nmch  regard  for  Luke  ever  to  ...  0 
Lord!  oh,  mv  God!  ....  I  implore  you,  go  with  me. 
Bring  my  father  to  his  home  •  .  .  and  then  abandon  m 
to  onr  bitter  fate!" 

Old  Staers,  as  often  happens,  had  dronk  him- 
self to  death  in  thus  suddenly  breaking  awiy 
from  his  reformed  habits;  and  daia  is  ssFed 
from  the  pilgrimage  of  sorrow  she  was  alxmt  to 
commence.  The  moral  is  wrought  out  in  the 
destruction  of  the  victim.  We  reoommeod  oar 
friends  of  the  Maine  Law  Movement  to  cir- 
culate the  story  by  tens  of  thousands.  OcfDaasmee 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  total-abstiuner,  and  he 
ma^  not  have  designed  anything  beyond  the  incol- 
cation  of  self-restraint — ^but  he  has  certainly  pot 
in  a  very  strong  light  the  difficulty  of  penuaneni 
reformation  while  Spotted  Cows  and  nnrefiormed 
sand-diggers  are  permitted  to  tempt  old  Jan  or 
young  Thomas. 

"The  Happiness  of  being  Bich"  is  a  hu- 
morous satire  on  ''expectati<ms''  from  rkh 
relatives,  and  the  more  universal  folly  of  be- 
lieving that  felicity  comes  with  aiflnence,  Iti 
special  interest  to  &e  English  reader  Hes  in  its 
pleasant  glimpses  of  low  life  in  Antwerp;  par- 
ticularly among  the  chimney-sweeps,  w1^  ne 
noted  there  for  wit  and  mirth. 

In  his  historical  romances,  M.  Consoieiioe  has 
advantages  similar  to  those  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  enjoyed, — ^naticmal  traditions  <m,  which  to 
work,  and  national  sentiment  to  which  to  ^peaL 
When  Bulwer  wrote  "  Bienad,''  he  undertook  (o 
interest  us  in  a  foreign  name  and  a  tatgMem 
cause;  and  in  the  "  Last  of  the  Barons''  he  had 
scarcely  a  less  difficult  task.  In  "  Harold,"  <m 
the  contrary,  he  struck  on  the  imperishable  duvd 
of  race  and  sympathy, — as  Scott  had  done  when 
war  had  screwed  ihem  to  a  severe  tendon.  C<hi- 
science  takes  for  his  themes  the  two  graat 
Flemish  wars  of  liberation, — and,  writing  hi  tiia 
new  era  of  Belgic  independence,  is  at  actoa  m- 
spired  by,  and  helps  to  swell,  the  ^irit  of  Urn 
tune.  The  lion  of  Flanders  was  the  eldest  aaaof 
that  unhappy  Count  €hiy  de  Dampiene^  who  was 
induced,  with  other  great  liefs  of  France^  to  f 
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a  l^igue  with  our  Edward  fhe  First  against 
Philip  the  Fair, — was  deserted  by  Edward, 
when  Wallace  made  head  in  Scotland,-— and 
besides  being  defeated  in  battle,  was  seduced  to 
the  French  Court,  and  there,  with  the  lion,  and 
a  number  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  retained  in 
captiyily.     The  story  stretches  firom  this  point 
to  that  &imous  battle,  in  which  sixty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  defeated  by  half  that  number 
of  Flemings,  and  seyen  hundred  golden  spurs 
were  left  upon  the  field.    The  interval  is  filled 
up  with  the  visit  of  FhiHp  and  his  Queen, 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  to  Bruges, — the  oppressive 
vicegerency  of  De   Chatillon,  instigs^   and 
guided   by    a   recreant   citizen,  chief  of  tiie 
lilyard,  or  French  party, — ^the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  guilds,  headed  by  the  wise  cloth- 
worker,  Deconninck,  and  the  valorous  butcher, 
Jan  Breydel, —  the  terrible   vengeance  taken 
by  the  patriots  for  their  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tions,— ^the  loves  of  Matilda,  tiie  Icon's  daughter, 
and  Sir  Adolf,  her  cousin — and  the  mysteriously 
opportune  appearance  of  the  hero,  armed  with  a 
bi^e-axe  terrible  as  that  of  our  own  Eichard. 
The  tale  glides  easily  enough  from  Bruges  to  the 
encampment,  from  the  ca^  to  the  guildhall, 
the  wine-shop,  and  tiie  butcher's  home;    but 
there  is  little  advantage  taken  to  exhibit  the 
architecture,  the  costume,  and  the  manners  of 
the  p^od, — ^nor  is  the  action  of  private  life  con- 
current with  public  incident  sufficiently  deve- 
loped.   De^ite,  therefore,  the  popularity  which 
this  tale  has  obtained  in  Flanders,  and  its  unde- 
niably universal  interest,  we  cannot  think,  it  a 
fiivourable  specimen  of  its  author's  capabilities. 
In  "The  War  of  the  Peasants,"  on  the  contrary, 
nve  recognise  the  painter  of  familiar  scenes  and 
natures.    The  guerilla  wairfare  encountered  by 
the  French  BepubUcans  on  their  second  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands  (1794),  at  once  abounds  in 
the  materials  of  romantic  history  and  affords  the 
license  of  fiction.    This  license  Conscience  has 
avowedlv  taken, — ^much  to  the  advantage    of 
the  reader  and  himself.      Beleased  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  characters  to  fill  the  armour 
and  old  clothes  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  takes  the 
peasant  men  and  women  of  his  beloved  Belgium, 
and  putsinto  tiieir  hands  the  weapons  with  which 
their  fitthers  waged  a  war  of  conservative  inde- 
pendence. The  son  of  a  brewer  and  the  daughter 
of  a  schoolmaster  furnish  him  with  hero  and 
heroine ;  and  the  current  of  a  pure,  strong,  but 
tmeren  love  carries  with  it   svmpathies   that 
might  be  withheld  from  the  exploits  of  a  village 
mimy  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a  peasant  "  oom- 
mianoner.''    And  in  addition  to  the  air  of  un- 
|«ifreeted  ease  which  pervades  all  his  pictures  of 
|ihe  affections.    Conscience  puts  forth  a  vivid 
of  description  in  the  scenes  of  solemnity, 
,  or  daring,  which  his  l^eme  supplies;  as, 
T  instance,  in  the  benediction  by  the  proscribed 
riest  of  the  patriot  forces.     As  the  type  of  a 
jieTival  of  Belgian  literature.  Conscience  may 
lot  satisfy  expectations  formed  upon  familiarity 


with  a  Scott  and  Dickens;  but  he  will  not  fail 
to  please  and  benefit  the  votaries  of  unadorned 
nature  and  unsophisticated  morality. 


Acadian  Oedogy:  an  Account  of  the  Geological 
StrueUtre  and  Mineral  Beiources  of  Ifova 
Scotia,  and  Portions  of  the  Neighbouring  Pro- 
vincee  of  British  America.  By  J.  W.  Dawsow, 
F.G.S.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Lon- 
don: Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1855. 

Hk.  Dawson  tells  us  that  this  woric  is  intended 
for  popular  acceptance,  and  written  with  a  view 
to  instruct  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  in  regard 
to  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  geological  and 
mineral  resources  of  their  country ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  may  afford  to  the  gedogists  of 
Britain  and  America  a  connected  view  of  the 
structure  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
American  Continent  The  pretensions  of  the 
writer,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  modest  and 
unassuming,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
remark,  that  his  work  is  a  far  more  complete 
and  thorough-going  production  than  we  ejqpected 
to  find  it.  He  has  dealt  comprehensively  with 
the  subject,  and  while  availing  himself  of  all 
that  hu  predecessors  had  accomplished  before 
him,  has  not  spared  his  personal  labours  in  the 
same  extensive  field.  He  is  an  industrious 
investigator  and  keen  observer,  and  at  the  same 
time  too  cautious  to  adopt  hasty  conclusions. 
As  a  consequence,  his  book  possesses  a  solid 
valne,  and  forms  tiie  best,  if  it  is  not  the  only, 
vade  mecum  for  the  young  geologist  who  ehSU 
visit  the  interesting  mstrict  of  which  it  treats. 
It  is  likely  that  many  of  Mr.  Dawson's  readers, 
who  will  thank  him  for  his  facts,  may  reject  his 
deductions  and  the  doctrines  to  which  they  lead. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  fossil  fragment  of 
an  anomalous  reptile  discovered  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  he  asserts 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  family  of  reptiles  in 
rocks  so  old  "  is  one  of  the  geological  objections 
to  tiie  so-called  'developement'  theory  of  some 
popular  writers,  whose  zeal  to  dispense  with  acts 
of  creation  outruns  tiieir  discretion."  The  afore- 
said popular  writers  may  fail  to  perceive  the 
validity  of  the  ''geological  objection,''  and  may 
ask  whether  there  is  more  discretion  in  assuming 
an  ''  act  of  creation,"  to  help  the  geologist  out  of 
a  difficulty,  than  in  accepting  the  unity  of  the 
Providential  plan,  and  acknowledging  our  own 
ignorance  of  its  operations?  Apart  from  all 
theories,  however,  this  littie  book  is  frdl  of  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  value  to  the  man  of  science 
and  the  mineralogist — ^information  which  cannot 
be  too  popular,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show: — 

A  few  yesn  liiioe  an  article  appeared  in  JBlackwootPw 
Moffozime  on  the  salNeofc  of  gold  disooYeries,  in  wUofa  it 
was  boldly  affirmed  that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  bills 
south  of  the  Annopolis  Valley,  and  comparisons,  having 
very  UMle  fbondation  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  were  insti- 
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ioted  betve^  this  valley  aud  ibai  of  the  ftwraTnento. 
In  the  colony  tiiis  article  wa^  incorrectly  ascribed  to  tm, 
omiBCBt  geologist  who  had  visited  the  province ;  madx 
excitement  arose  on  the  saljeet,  mmeins  of  aotoal  db- 
ooveries  of  sold  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  persons 
were  indnoed  to  abandon,  t^har  employments  to  engage 
in  the  search,  and  there  seemed  every  probability  that 
a  Toah  of  gold-hnntprs  would  take  place  to  the  land  of 
pfomise.  The  fiitt  adventurers,  however,  having  been 
4i8a«p(M|ited,  and  some  pains  having  been  taken  to  expose 
]l^  ^0  pii^ie  prints  the  pnon  of  %h»  article  in  question 
as  to  matt^  of  fact,  the  ezci|#meat  subsided  witfi  little 
loes  ^  the  ooiBi|mnity. 

Had  iho  commumty  beea  a  little  better  in- 
formed— or  even  had  the  newspaper  "s^rriters 
possessed  a  little  geological  knowledge  of  their 
own  district — ^this  specmatiye  blander  had  been 
disooTcred  at  the  ontset,  and  the  first  adven- 
turers spared  their  useless  expedition. 

An  e^^cellent  coloured  map  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Priijce  Edward's  Idand,  and  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  appended  to  Ihe  work,  [Rowing  the  geo- 
lo^cal  fsatures  of  the  different  districts  and 


Ramhhi  m  Ifbrway  among  the  Ijelds  and  J^'ords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  JDietricts.  By  T. 
FoEBSTEE,  Esq.  (Travellers*  libngy.)  ion- 
4on :  Longman  an4  Co.  1855. 
Teesb  chapters  contain  the  notes  and  remem- 
brances of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who,  landing 
in  Norway  on  the  shore  of  the  Nid,  at  the  little 
seaport  of  Arendal,  made  from  thence  a  rather 
extensive  circuit,  ip  a  zig-zag  route,  through 
ihe  country.  He  crossed  the  wild  Ejelds  and 
navigated  the  picturesque  Fjords,  fished  the 
mountain  streams,  and  sketched  their  rocky 
6ce4ery — ^hob-a-nobbed  with  the  abpriginal  pea- 
sants, and  shared  the  hospitality  of  Oie  native 
genljiy.  Of  all  his  movements  and  expe- 
nences  he  gives  us  a  faithful  record,  and 
his  book  therefore  presents  us  with  a  series 
of  pictures  of  natural  scenery  of  the  most 
striking  and  magnificent  kind,  and  of  social 
manners  and  customs  no  less  striking  from 
(heir  simplicify  and  the  evi4ence8  they  fur- 
nish pf  the  imsophistioated  honesty  and  good 
ftiith  of  i^e  dwellers  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  north.  The  author  and  his  companion 
had|  previous  to  setting  out,  furnished  them- 
selves with  passports  from  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  amjbassador  in  London  ;  but  the  pre- 
caution was  ne^ess,  the  ofiicers  politely  de- 
clining to  inject  it,  and  contenting  themselv^ 
with  conducting  the  strangers  to  th^ir  quarters. 
Thifi  W|»  but  a  sample  of  the  reception  the  tra- 
veliers  everywhere  met  with,  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  English  being  a  passport  of  more 
value,  ^d  ensuring  them  a  general  welcome. 
From  Arendal  the  travellers  plunged  at  once 
into  the  romance  of  their  route,  by  traversing 
ihfl  ydley  of  ihe  Nid,  wh«re,  am<»g  other  eha- 
racteristic  novelties,  ttiey  witnessed  the  follow- 

a  singular  mode  of  navigating  the    tuaber 
Qd  Vf^  the  mounts  fpi^ts  to  ti^e  sea* 


On  Uiesldcis  K^  th#  Ibsast  fre  j^pdn  ^femdi  the  siTfr, 
flowing  silently  deep  and  glaa^»  witk  ^  stroiig  coiTsqt, 
to  the  spnthwarfL  Bat  wo  conld  jnst  peirpelye,  and  onr 
ears  rseehred  ^tinct  intinuition,  tliat  it8(^qracterw«g 
aitoot  to  cfaaogft.  Having  crossed  a  fei^ry  just  hdowthe 
r^pi^s  over  wmtAi  it  wm  tamWing  \tL  imniuitic  oonfaBOii, 
^he  wUd  rpar  of  the  paters  incre^se^.  Aboot  %  mile 
above,  the  whole  body  q£  th^  nvet  Is  wojectod  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  forty  0]r  nfty  yan!|s  in  width,  which  danis 
np  tiie  breadth  of  the  chimn^  As  yet,  however,  on^ 
the  «pper  edge  of  the  fail  was  visible.  Seen  at  a  dis< 
ta&cs,  above  a  aoresii  of  fin,  tiie  long  vlute  sheets  of 
foaming  WfUier,  §i^GbMng  faW  bank  to  ktaak,  appeared 
like  f(uas  of  li^en  extended  on  the  racks  of  a  blegchiyy- 
ground.  There  are  three  successive  faDs,  of  wluch  the 
principal  and  most  precipitous,  where  the  river,  confined 
in  deep  defts^  turns  a  sharp  an^^,  mav  not  exceed  fifty 
or  sixty  fast  m  hsighi.  Bat  though  dbat  is  insigiiiiicant 
OQiamred  with  many  othens  wh|^  we  afterwards  sav, 
the  depth  of  the  fiiU  itself  is  not  the  only  iagredieiit  in 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  scene.  The  broad  sheet,  and 
comparatively  small  elevation  of  this  put  me  somewhat 
in  lamd  of  tbe  &Us  of  SchaJHrnnsgn.  Bat  its  most  sio- 
ffsiar  featore  wap  tiMinmense  quantity  of  timlper  which, 
having  floated  fnm  the  upper  eonntiy,  was  faeve  eaoisd 
down  the  current.  The  enonnous  )og|,  first  ishnM 
fearfully  boomine,  against  the  rocks  that  narxo|red  ^ 
channel  were  then  hurled  over,  and  pimped  in  tl^ 
boiling  foam  beiow.  At  the  foot  of  eacm  fid,  a  per&ct 
barrier  of  pines  was  formed,  to  whieh  many  were  added 
while  we  stood  witneaww  tiaa  straggle.  Sobm^  o'^TVf 
in  the  whirkools*  seemed  destine^  nev^  to  get  frfie ;  sod 
almost  wonoered  how  any  escaped ;  numbers  were  hnkan 
up,  and  some  never  recovered.  The  whole  shore  below 
the  lulls  was  starewed  with  1^  giant  bulk,  duj^daqme 
membra^  of  tiie  spoils  of  the  finest  thus  arrested  in  their 
progress  to  the  sea. 

Filled,  and  8led|sed  tp  the  neaBSit  8trfi9in»  doriag  Ae 
winter,  no  sooner  is  its  firaeen  channel  set  fte^  by  t^  ce- 
tuming  ^ring,  and  swelled  by  the  inflnx  firom  the  d^ 
solving  snow,  tiian  the  timber,  thus  left  to  its  fate,  be- 
gins its  long  journey.  Borne  down  by  the  foannng 
tonents  vhidi  la^  the  base  of  ittf  native  niHs,  iar  in  the 
interims  hnrried  gyf^  mpids;  taking  its  murard  cDoae 
along  the  shores  of  windW  hdce^  or  slowly  dwnpii 
down  in  the  quiet  current  of  broad  rivers;  the  aeemnii- 
lated  mass  is  brought  up  at  last  by  a  strong  boom  plaerf 
across  tiie  stream,  where  it  disdiarges  itself  mto  navigable 
waters.  It  is  then  sorted,  aroropriated  to  the  mertfanls 
to  whom  it  is  oonsigned.  and  slipped  fi)r  fisceigm  poste. 
One  would  wmider  how  it  ever  jceached  ttie  yfim  ^  its 
destination,  or  how,  of  the  numerous  owneri^  each  wonU 
recognise  nis  own.  Bat  I  was  given  to  undefstai^d  th^ 
the  logs  are  branded  with  the  owner's  mark  before  they 
are  committed  to  the  stream ;  and  I  observed  that,  during 
their  passage  down  the  lakes*  they  are  odlected  into  imr 
mence  rafla,  coxionsly  firamed  a:^^  in?U)4  together;  hvt 
so  unwieldy  and  unmanngoable  are  the  irysjifi,  th^  M 
little  can  be  4one  in  the  way  of  navigation,  Deypin4  t<Bindr 
ing  them  off  the  shores  and  rocks,  and  keeping  theni  in 
the  current.  Some  of  the  timber  is'said  to  be  two  years 
in  finding  its  way  to  the  ooast. 

In  I^ornray,  the  troda  of  innkesper  is  h^ 
in  low  eetimatioii.  Thfi  pMple  kare  not  yet 
learned  to  make  hoaj^tality  a  marketalde  eom- 
moditf.  Inne,  thei^re,  sja  Sow,  and  koqu* 
tality  has  to  be  eongbt  bam  the  tuaaan,  the 
peasants;  aad,  where  these  ase  noit  in  a  ooMkl- 
tion  to  supply  it,  &om  the  pansoa  of  the  district, 
Thus>  at  fiUssididi  &e  tra?^eia  wiare  ihd  goests 
of  the  ^limster,  who  came  in  person  to  invito 
theoi  to  bis  boase,  iAtrodoced  Viem  to  his  wiiB 
mi  daughtsffi,  amd  diow«d  tiisn  his  oiunnolu 
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affiuis  with  the  pastor,  and  thus — 
^  long  twiljcbt  wore  away  till  after  t«D  o'clock,  whw 
Gimdles  were  ught^d,  and  too  table  was  ^read  for  sap- 
per. It  was  abundantly  and  nicely  arranged.  Tboogh 
attended  by  senrants,  the  ladies  rose  at  times  to  do  the 
bonoon  in  certain  fetiU  Moint^  according  to  the  costom  of 
the  oonntiy,  whicb>  though  not  withpat  a  grace  and  kind- 
lines^  WS8  at  first  painfal  to  us;  and,  ^oogh  all  that  is 
Vkwii  is.  on  snch  occasionst  performed  by  the  services 
of  an  attendant — and  there  U  something  kindly  and 
even  gncefol  in  the  usage— we  could  never  alti^ether 
reconcile  ourselves  to  it.  The  Frsastcn  departeafVom 
the  usual  b&l^ts  of  the  natives  to  pledge  the  strangers 
in  a  hamper  of  Rhenish  to  their  **  bon  voyage,**  On  our 
part,  in  rising  froni  table,  we  went  through,  pretty  well 
mr  a  first  attempt,  the  nadonal  ceremony  which  follows 
evmy  meal,  of  shaking  hands  with  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  bouse,  and  all  the  company  round,  saying  to 
each,  **  Ttk  fSr  maden  "—Thanks  for  the  meat. 

Ill  the  monuDg  they  found  breakfast  prepared, 
mi  were  pieased  to  prolong  their  yisit;  and  on 
oolleftting  theur  ^^inpa"  Ibr  dqNurtiu»,  iiMEmd 
ereiTthing  restored  to  the  best  eondition— e?en 
the  needle  and  thread  had  not  boon  spared — ^by 
their  kind-hearted  hosts.  All  the  acknowledg- 
ment the  strangers  wer^  allowed  to  make  for  so 
■lany  boaeftts  was  the  utteranee  of  a  wish  that 
an  epportonitr  might  one  daj  oecnr  pf  repftying 
it  in  kind  in  JBngland. 

The  following  desoription  of  the  Bjukan-Foss 
affords  a  sample  of  the  stupendous  spenery  whioh 
eeeasionally  greets  the  Norw^;ian  tmveJW. 

Amonff  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Fall  were  two 

aaasM  of  perpendfeukr  rodE,  each  at  leMt  SCO  Iset  high, 

whiflb,  springing  ftom  qppaifee  sides,  stood  out  in  bdd 

relief,  the  outwons  of  the  escarped  dii£^  througb  a  chasm 

in  whioh  the  cataract  pews.     These  massive  columns 

Ibrmed  the  entrance — the  dgantio  portals— of  a  vast 

elwmberwbic^  receives  tiieiood  of  waters.  Their  Aarp, 

angolar  outline  oontrasted  stron^y  with  the  skmes  and 

^nelliof  ^  iwifwimlim  haigbtg,  and  the  dpociiw  vapour 

that  curled  around  their  summits.    But  iHio  sbaU  nene- 

trate  the  dqpths  of  that  dim  cavern,  and  tell  all  i^ 

wonders  of  one  of  nature's  most  mysterious  shrines! 

What  pea  or  pencil  can  adequatdy  depict  the  ever 'Varying 

plftj  of  thoae  eleuds  of  spray  wbidi  ISM  the  chamber — 

^dUylig,  vl^dinf,  diiffeid  to  and  fro  by  the  riigfatMt 

braeaei  and  wt|iab  toted  light  aa  air  over  the  bmHag 

caldron  that  fbamed  beneath ! 

Squally  impossible  is  it  to  convey  more  than  a  fiiint 
idea  of  the  boidy  of  the  cataract  as  it  was  predpitated 
in  one  vasl  column  into  the  depths  bdew.  TaBc  of  body ; 
it  was  water  spbrttnattsed.  Its  natuse  seemed  to  have 
»0eu  chaqged  ia  its  pasaaga  down  the  rapids  and  alonsr 
.he  tortnoua  channeL  the  cpprse  of  whion  was  marked 
>y  jets  of  steam,  and  in  whiph  it  chafed  above  the  fall. 
rhiLS  elaborated  and  charged  with  air,  it  broke  over  the 
precipice,  not  so  much  in  a  continuous  sheet  as  in  sue 
MBsive  wreaths  of  white  vapour,  wbldii  seemed  to  dr<^ 
ron»  the  msmu^  fold  after  frid,  so  light  aad  bofltyaat 
bat  the  eleniant  appeared  to  have  lost  its  sposi^ 
ravity;  and,  rebpuudlng  from  the  dark  caverns  be- 
eath,  roUod  up  agun  in  those  fantastic  shapes  I  have 
i0t  tnentifmed.  '^  disobarge  of  eaeb  sucoessive  wave 
r  th«  mi^ty  torrent  was  afiaompaaled  by  a  hMng 
ftmd,  ftom  wl^  the  £sU  derives  its  name  of  ^akan. 
te  alieaming  ev  tmkm^  foss— the  hoarse  breathings  of 
m  n^ywteiaous  spirit  whieh«  with  unwearied  energy,  has 
arkflsi  since  time  was  in  that  marvellous  laboratory, 
d  with  ooasoloss  throbs  wiU  yet  discharge  those  min- 
id  ▼ofaaioes  of  steam  and  water,  until  that  final  catas* 
iplWy  mhm  some  yet  mightier  power  of  natqrs  shall 


distohre  even  the  lolid  ftamewaric  of  those  granito  di^ 
It  may  have  been  a  fanciful  idea,  but  I  imagined  that 
the  depth  of  the  FaU  might  be  calculated  from  the 
intervals  of  its  mighty  pulsations.  It  has  been  varioudy 
estimated  at  from  460  to  900  fset^  the  latter  bsing  pro- 
bably the  most  cocr^et  aqoouit. 

We  cannot  wetend  to  follow  tiie  travellers  in 
their  route  uiroup'h  forest  and  wild^ness — now 
fishing  aad^t^iing  en  tiie  banks  of  pictu* 
rescue  streams — ^now  seeking  zest  and  refresh- 
ment in  the  dairy-huts  on  the  wide  upland  pas- 
turps,  oocupying  Uie  lairs  of  pigs  and  goats,  and 
feastmg  ou  new  milk  and  eheese  brought  them 
by  the  laughing  fiEur-haired  damsels  of  Sie  frums 
— now  driven  lor  shelter  to  a  deserted  shanty, 
where  they  were  bedded  in  wet  straw  and 
smoked  almost  blind  with  i^nsen  ftiel,  and  lulled 
to  rest  by  the  howlings  of  tiie  tempest.  We 
oannot  cross  with  them  the  Hardanger  !^eld, 
nor  visit  the  pastor's  wido^r  on  the  farm,  which, 
unlilLe  her  hapless  English  sisters,  she  holds  by 
virtue  of  her  ri^t  as  the  widow  of  a  deeeased 
incumbent  We  must  pass  the  old  churches^ 
built  of  Norwegian  pine  in  imitation  of  the  ecde- 
aiastical  architecture  of  liie  middle  ages:  and  wo 
must  leave  the  navigation  of  the  Hardanger 
Fjord,  and  the  passage  through  the  Steindiilen ; 
nor  can  we  stay  at  Bergen  to  note  its  lions — no^ 
mount  the  eaniole  and  travel  post — ^nor  embark 
in  the  Words  with  the  Norway  boatmen — ^nor 
cross  tho  j'ille  Fjeld — ^nor  botanlse  in  the  forests 
— ^nor  speculate  o^  the  commerce,  manufactureSi 
and  poUtios  of  the  country,  from  the  motswhid^ 
turn  up  on  tiie  route.  But  all  this,  and  much 
more  l^de^,  the  reader,  with  this  little  volume 
in  his  hand,  can  do  for  hiqiself .  There  is  one 
question,  howover>  which  is  interesting  to  many 
of  our  readeiB,  and  that  is, '' Whether  an  En^^ish- 
man,  who  wi^ed  to  engage  in  agrioulturai  pur- 
suits with  a  view  to  profit,  would  do  well  to 
emigrate  to  Norway?"  The  question  has  been 
often  discussed,  and  it  is  one  of  importanoe  to  ^U 
those  who  a]?e  seeking  relief  from  straitened  dr- 
oumstances,  eonsequent  upon  a  fsdae  podtion. 
Ifr.  Forester  thus  answers  it,  in  a  summary 
way: — 

A  person  whose  means  and  whose  wishes  were  alike 
moden^,  who  oould  reconcile  biqiself  to  the  degree  of 
sedusion,  not  without  its  share  of  sport  and  recreation, 
wfaiflh  a  oonntiy-life  in  Notwav  invdves,  and  who  would 
atot  for  tha  mo«t  part  the  habits  and  style  of  liviiup  ot 
a  Norwegian  bonder  of  the  highest  daa^  may  find  in 
Norway  most  of  the  advantages  be  would  prfipose  to  him^ 
self  by  colonial  emigiatiou,  without  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  a  long  voyage,  and  unaccompanied  by  the 
evils  attendant  on  a  new  and  unsettled  conation  of 
society.  In  a  word,  be  might  go  ftrther  aad  fiure  wane. 
If  the  emigrant  will  be  thus  oopteDt^  and,  inftei^  of 
carrying  with  him  English  notions  of  expense,  will  learn 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  value  <k  money  in  bis 
adoptM  oonntrv,  be  wiU  find,  to  use  Mr.  Laing's  signi- 
ieant  remark,  that  a  specie  dollar  of  Norwegian  currency, 
aipended  as  a  native  coonts  it^  win  ad  as  flur,  ior  moat 
purposes,  as  th^  pfload  steHmg  of  his  English  inosppe  qr 
capital. 

Upon  the  whole  this  work  is  &i  superior  te 
the  average  repcads  of  tra?eUerB,    The  aatiior 
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has  an  artist's  eye  for  nature,  a  keen  relish  for 
spirit  and  adventure,  a  ready  perception  of  human 
oharacter  in  all  its  peculiar  phases,  a  sprightly 
gentlemanly  style,  and  a  fimd  of  wholesome 
common  sense  which  commends  his  judgment 
upon  most  subjects  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader.  We  extract  the  following  genial 
passages  firom  his  concluding  observations : — 

No  one,  I  am  incHned  to  think,  has  ever  rotnnied  from 
wandering  amongsfc  the  romantic  scenery  of  Norway, 
without  neling  that  his  anticipations  have  been  more 
ikan  realised.  The  features  oSf  other  alpine  ooontries 
may  be  on  a  vdder  and  bolder  scale ;  but  the  combination 
of  forest,  kike,  cataract,  dae,  Qeld,  and  Qord  is  certainly 
nnrivaUed ;  and  of  these,  at  least  the  last  two  are  exdn- 
sively  her  own. 

No  traveUer  can  have  familiarly  associated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  romantic  land,  without  returning 
fkvourably  impressed  by  the  frequent  proofs  he  will  have 
received  in  the  course  of  his  rambles— -among  whatever 
classes  he  may  chance  to  have  been  thrown— of  their 
frank,  kindly,  and  hospitable  disposition ;  nor  have  fiEiiled 
to  mark  the  manly  but  weU-controUed  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  distingidshes  the  national  character. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  have  investigated,  with 
any  degree  of  care,  the  institutions  and  the  social  system 
of  this  ancient  people,  and  not  to  feel  satisfied  that,  with 
sHgfat  exceptions,  Uiey  are  wdl  calculated  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  the  happy  state  of  affiurs,  both  public  and 
private,  which  it  has  been  his  sood  fortune  to  witness. 

Norway,  in  truth,  bendes  her  great  natural  beauties, 
presents  at  this  moment  a  moral  picture  of  extreme  in- 
terest.  It  offers  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  poor, 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  reoentiy  disenthndled 
people,  who,  by  not  abushig  thdr  new  constitutional 
privileges,  even  where  abuse  might  have  been  apprehended, 
have  consolidated  their  freedom;  and,  by  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  commanding  the  respect  of  other  nations, 
Imve  acquired  for  thar  country  a  moral  strength  far 
greater  tiian  its  limited  territory,  population,  and  means 
oould  have  created.  It  exhibits  a  state  of  sodety  in  which 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  common  comforts  of  life 
are  very  equalfy  diffused,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
different  classes  is  harmoniously  maintained.  In  short, 
it  presents  a  spectacle  of  a  f^  a  high-spurited,  a  self- 
governed,  but  a  united  and  contented  people.  And  of 
what  other  country,  without  any  single  exception — ^how- 
ever great  its  wealth,  and  improved  its  civilisation,  and 
superior  its  power,  and  whatever  be  the  character  of 
its  poUtical  institutions — can  as  much  be  truly  affirmed  ? 


The  War  and  its  Issues,  in  its  ReiUgious  Aspect. 

By  the  Eev.  John  Cummno,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     London :  Hall, 

VirtuCj  and  Co.  1855. 
We  have  certainly  ample  cause  for  seriousness 
in  the  war  which  has  already  cost  us  twenty 
thousand  lives  and  millions  of  treasure,  and  we 
need  not  marvel  that  a  minister  of  religion 
should  call  upon  us  to  contemplate  its  fe^^ul 
responabilities  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  appropriate- 
ness with  which  the  writer  of  this  book  has 
associated  subjects  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
no  natural  connraon  with  each  other,  we  can 
thank  him  for  the  wholesome  and  manly  spirit 
which  pervades  his  treatment  of  the  sulgect 
througl^at,  and  which,  while  it  gives  us  courage 


to  meet  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  strife,  imparts 
also  renewed  confidence  in  the  iustLQC  of  our 
cause.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  m  jostificatioB 
of  war,  levelled  at  the  advocates  of  peace  at  all 
risks: — 

I  find  an  officer  in  the  realm  who  bein  the  svord, 
whose  function  it  is  to  repress  the  e?ii;  whose olgeti 
and  chief  desire  it  must  be,  as  the  diief  officer  of  tiie 
realm,  to  secure  the  peaceful  posaenioQ  of  hii  goodi  by 
every  peaceful,  loyal,  and  obedient  solgeek.  Very  well; 
if  that  ruler  is  to  defend  the  citizen  withm,  aaukd 
within,  is  he  forbiddm  to  widd  the  sword  agibil;  the 
invader  that  attacks  us  from  without?  If  thii  officer 
that  bears  the  sword  is  to  put  down  the  obeooreMiilier 
of  the  peace  in  a  little  village,  is  hetooooniraitthe 
disturbs  of  a  nation's  calm,  because  he  has  w  inperttl 
armv  bdiind  him  ?  If  such  an  one,  besring  tke  imH, 
would  call  out  the  military  to  put  down  a  domestic  nob, 
surely  it  is  his  duty  to  call  out  the  military  to  prereBt 
the  invanon  of  an  imperial  robber;  if  he  fonfliljpot 
down  the  disturber  of  a  town,  surely  be  is  boond  fon^ 
to  put  down  the  endaver  and  the  invader  of  an  cnpin. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  there  be  an  dfeff 
whose  weapon  is  not  the  prayer-book,  whose  hmetioDis 
that  of  wielding  the  sword— and  if  even  the  Peace  So- 
ciety would  admit  that  such  a  supreme  magiitnte  is 
bound  to  put  down  an  insurrection  upon  the  iMitf 
London — ^I  cannot  see  how,  kg^oally,  that  ^f^l^ 
disprove  that  it  is  his  duty  to  put  down  the  mnaoaof 
a  whole  empure,  on  the  approach  of  one  that  woeld  ea* 
dave  its  free  dtizens,  and  dismantle  it  of  all  its  natieoil 
greatness. 

Most  people  will  think  the  ahove  reafiomBg  ^ 
eonclusive  as  it  is  homely,  and  the  common  senae 
of  the  puhUe  will  concur  with  the  author  in  to 
application  to  the  present  crisiB. 


Sabhath  Morning  Readings  an  the  Old  TntemtL 
(Book  of  Numbers).  By  the  Be?.  Joo 
Cuiocnro,  D.D.,  F.ILS.E.  London :  J.  ?• 
Shaw.  1856. 
The  contents  of  this  very  useful  and  readable 
volume  have  more  the  character  of  a  conunentay 
than  of  sermons  or  lectures.  The  object  of  ^ 
author  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  ihe  design/ 
the  old  Hebrew  chronicle,  to  show  its  adrotiteB 
to  the  wants  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  at  tte 
same  time  to  enforce  those  sacred  obligations j 
which  it  is  a  lasting  record,  and  which  aieltffr 
ing  upon  all  m«i  and  at  all  times.  In  li^  « 
preaching  there  is  often  in  these  pagesavemfls 
strong  common  sense,  conveyed  in  language  f 
plain,  and  also  as  persuasiYe,  as  the  argument » 
unanswerable.  For  the  benefit  of  onr  wortliy 
Mends,  the  teetotallers,  we  shall  ext»et  « 
passage  very  much  in  point.  Having  i«** 
pitulated  a  series  of  recorded  fiicts  on  the  wlj)*^ 
of  the  use  of  wine.  Dr.  Gumming  thus  goes  (ft*- 

Now,  with  all  these  &ots  befiw  me,  I  <»n»°*  •'^ 
that  the  Bihle  prohibiU  the  moderate,  u^^i^f^ 
proper  use  of  wine;  still,  at  the  same  ^"'^J.^^'^ 
that  if  you  put  the  argument  fbr  teetotal  «•**  " 
another  foundation,  I  can  understand  it  1^5*21 
"  We  think  it  expedient  to  set  the  exsmpl*  «fy*| 
abstinence,"  I  can  understand  it.  I  P^^^^fl,^ 
must  allow  me  to  have  my  taste  and  pt^^^.jf^ 
the  examj^  of  perfect  moderation ;  b«t  if  y«*  *■•*'" 
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example  of  perfect  abetinenoe  is  better,  I  do  not  otgect 
to  it.  It  Wni  reet  with  experiment  to  prore  which  is 
niost  snocessfal.  But  still,  we  admit  that  these  sodeUes 
lire  all  upon  the  safe  side.  The  less  alcohol  that  pe(^le 
Luke  the  better.  In  distilled  spirits  there  is  no  more 
noarishment  than  there  is  in  a  flash  of  lightning — ^there 
is  none  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  see,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes,  that  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  usually 
indulged  in.  But  I  hare  often  said  that  the  poor  man, 
with  hard  fiare  and  hard  labour,  does  require  something 
more  than  water;  and  if  he  take  it  in  moderation,  I 
wish  that  erery  hard-working  man  may  hare  what  is  good 
for  hhn,  but  nothing  more.  But  if  you  wish,  you  may  de- 
peud  upon  it,  to  pot  an  end  to  indulgence  in  matters  of  that 
kind,  the  right  way  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  As 
long  as  the  poor  man  is  constrained,  by  the  avvidous 
exactions  of  the  rich  and  the  greedy,  to  lire  in  a  den 
where  he  has  no  fresh  water,  where  be  has  no  fresh  air; 
where  the  drainage  is  so  pestilential  that  pestilence 
should  be  the  nonnal  state,  and  one  wonders  that  it  is 
not  always  there ;  and  when  he  goes  into  the  gin-palace, 
and  finds  there  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  warm  nre,  and  a 
iiice  room,  and  good  air,  and  much  attendance,  he  fre- 
quents it  positively  on  otiier  grounds  than  to  indulge 
)us  taste  for  intoxicating  drink ;  it  is  his  landlord's  grind- 
ing exaction  that  draws  him  there ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  this,  that  unless  we  provide  better  homes,  and 
better  sanitary  drcumstances  for  the  poor  man,  we  shall 
never  produce  a  real  and  hurting  efiisct  upon  the  habits 
of  the  humbler  obsses  of  society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Lawn  of  IHstofy,  by  T.  G.  Dartoa 
(London :  Longman)  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages,  sommarising  so  much  of  the  history  of  Hie 
world  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books;  but  containing  nothing  more  re- 
laai^able  than  some  conjectures  identical  with 


theories  already  broached  on  the  subject  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  land.  The  pamphlet  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  very  mediocre  lecture, 
and  no  good  end  can  be  answered  by  its  publi- 
cation.— The  Merchants*  Magasdne  (London: 
Bichardson)  is  the  first  number  of  a  new 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Commerce, 
which  ought  to  succeed,  looking  to  the  frital 
blunders  which  commercial  men  are  continually 
making  for  want  of  the  very  kind  of  knowledge 
which  would  naturalhr  find  its  mouthpiece  in 
such  a  publication.  The  leading  article  is  on  the 
subject  of  Banking,  and  though  it  is  but  tamely 
written,  it  is  the  vehide  of  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  reference  to  monetary  transactions.  ThQ 
writer  advocates  the  frequent  publication  of 
balance-sheets  b^  bankers,  as  one  means  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  such  villanies  as  the 
smash  of  the  Strahan  gang  has  lately  brought  to 
light. — Fraeer^s  Magaiine  for  August  presents  a 
bill  of  fare  more  than  usually  attractive.  It 
opens  with  a  review  of  the  life  and  public  acts  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  which  that  nobleman's 
career  in  India  is  traced  down  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  strain  that  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  his  lordship.  Dr.  Doran  comes  in  for  a  cas- 
tigation,  which  is  little  short  of  actual  scalping, 
for  his  ''  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of 
Binover."  '' Hinchbrook''  is  continued  with 
spirit,  and  with  increased  but  melancholy  in- 
terest. There  is  a  charmingly  musical  poem 
entitled  *'  Dream-land"  by  Edwm  Arnold ;  and, 
together  with  a  number  of  clever  papers,  an 
able  concluding  article  on  the  Politics  of  the 
Month. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


Magnet  Lifis  Aasuraaoe  Society — At  the  first 
annnal  mee^ng  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  office 
*ii  the  Institution  in  Moorgate-street,  Mr.  Stephen 
Pott,  the  Manager,  read  a  Heport,  from  which  the  fol- 
following  are  extracts: — 

*'  During  the  year,  488  proposals  were  received,  for 
tho  assurance  of  154,579il,  from  which  353  policies  were 
effected,  assuring  the  gross  sum  of  10d,430iL,  producing 
Id  annual  premiums  3,608t  18s.  Sd.  Of  those  not  com- 
pleted, many  were  declined  as  involying  too  great  risk; 
i^ome  were  accepted  at  such  increased  rates  as  the  Board 
felt  bound  to  impose,  but  which,  not  being  satis&ctory 
CO  the  proposers,  were  not  carried  out;  and  the  remainder 
interfering  with  the  dosinc  of  the  books,  have  since  had 
policies  issued,  which  wiU  be  taken  to  the  account  of 
cho  current  year. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  large  ntfmber  of  assurances 
^fFected,  the  Directors  have  not  occasion  to  report  a 
» ingle  death,  which  fiict  they  feel  peculiar  gratification 
si  recording,  as  evidencing  the  caution  and  discrimi- 
^latioii  with  which  the  Board,  under  the  advice  of 
;lieir  chief  medical  officer,  Mr.  E.  Canton,  and  their 
>roTiDcial  examiners,  have  made  their  selection  of  the 
iv'es  sabmitted,  for,  mindful  of  the  permanent  stabili^ 
LTid  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  they  have  deemed  it 
ncnmbent  on  them  to  decline  all  hajuutlous  risks,  re- 
acting all  proposals  on  actually  deceased  lives,  or 
lioee  showing  a  strong  tendency  thereto,  as  also  those 
^  individuals  who  eltoer  aie  or  have  been  addicted  to 
teippenmoe. 


**  The  amount  of  bnsUiess  obtained,  large  as  it  is, 
might  have  been  considerably  angmented,  had  a  less 
rigid  adherence  to  economy  than  that  which  it  is  evident 
the  Directors  have  observed,  been  practiced  in  the  ma- 
nagement, the  entire  cost  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  now  submitted,  only  amounts  to  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  1,600/L,  irrespective  of  the 
outlay  necessary  to,  and  incidental  on  the  formation  of 
the  »>ciety— a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  be  recog- 
nised, by  those  accustomed  to  peruse  the  balance-sheets 
of  Insurance  Societies,  as  highly  creditable.  Adopting 
an  economical  policy,  the  Directors  will  continue  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  Sode^s  disbursements;  but 
whilst  avoiding  eveiy  outlay  of  a  speculative  and  un- 
certain character,  will  yet  not  withhold  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  when  deemed  neces- 
sary for  increasing  the  efficien^,  and  extending  the  con- 
nexions and  operations  of  the  Society. 

**  The  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  have 
been  compared  with  the  office  books  and  vouchers,  and 
the  auditors  have  reported  the  accuracy  thereof:  they 
are,  therefore,  submitted  for  approval  and  adoption." 

Ifondon  Indlaimtable  Iiills  FoUor  Company.— 
The  foUowing  Beport  bv  the  Board  of  the  above-named 
Company  was  presented  to  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  members,.held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Friday, 
the  16th  of  June,  1855  :— 

SBPOBT. 

"^  In  sabmlttiDg  their  annual  Beport  to  your  oonndera- 
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tion,  th«  Bottd  m  (Hilled  agiib  te  iffeniit «  gtekemeut, 
showing  a  bighlj  Mtsifbctorj  adnliiee  in  tiie  bfonnes  of 
the  Compttiy. 

"At  the  Itflt  annual  meeting  it  waf  seen  that  the  pro- 
gress ef  the  Company  had  been  greater  in  that  than  in 
any  prerions  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
now  business  of  1864  has  a^^  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year^  while  the  bnsmess  of  the  current  year  eiceeds 
that  of  the  oorrosponding  months  of  1854  This  large 
and  steadily  progressive  amount  of  business  has  been  ob- 
tuned,  notwithsSinding  the  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
tifb  Assurance,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  a  war  taxa- 
tion besring  heavily  upon  the  means  of  all  classes  of  the 
comnninity.  WUls  the  premiums  of  the  new  bnsinessof 
1854  exceed  those  of  1853,  the  tspensQS  have  been  less. 

"  At  the  dose  of  the  year,  embraced  in  the  accounts 
now  presented,  the  revenue  of  the  Company  was  a  little 
under,  and  now  considerably  exceeds,  20,000^  per 
annum. 

''At  the  kit  amraal  medHn^  «  reduetion  of  25  per 
cent,  was  made  upon  the  premiumi  of  idl  partidpathig 
polides  of  five  ye^rs*  standing,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  same  rule  of  reduction  shall  be  continued,  which 
win  embrace  sll  the  partidpatlng  polides  on  which  five 
annual  premiums  have  been  paidprior  to  this  date. 

<*  The  claims  of  ksl  year  We  been  greater,  as  iHUi  to 
have  beeb  expected,  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  con- 
siderably under  what  the  expectancy,  upon  which  the 
calcuktiona  of  the  Office  are  founded,  would  have  war- 
ituited  us  to  anticipate. 

''Great  as  the  sticceai  of  this  Assodfttioa  has  hitherto 
heeili  the  Dbreetors  would  agahi  remind  the  members 
that  their  own  Interests  as  well  as  the  general  benefit  of 
the  eommmiit^  may  be  great^  promoted  by  the  exeieise 
of  their  individual  influence." 

8UiU  o/Beoeipii  and  JBapendihtre,fivm  Slit  Deemi^r, 
1858,  to  31«^  DMmaitfr,  1854. 

BBOBira.  £      9,  d. 

fialance  at  bankers,  Slst  Dec.,  1853    «..  1,194  10  8 

„            due  by  agents  at  do.    ...  8,324    2  11 

„           in  hands  of  Secretary  ...  6    8  8 

Exchequer  bills 8,581    1  8 

Premiums  on  life  policies 4,577  18  6 

Renewal  premiums        14,782    7  8 

Interest 873    8  0 


VhUMikm  qfAmU  MllM0fito,#Mi<JVMift» 
81j^  Deeembm^,  1854. 
T.TAHTLrtnea. 
To  present  value  of  sums  assured,  bong 

&27,485        .-.        ...261,896  14   1 

To  amount  to  be  reserved  for  snms  assured 

for  short  periods,  and  endowments  for 

children,  bdng  14,950  664  11  10 

To  amount  to  he  reserved  for  £l40  per 

annum— deferred  annuities 49    0  11 

to  outstanding  daims  not  yet  payable...     2,400    O   0 

To  outstanding  accounts 638  18    T 

To  balance^  bemg  the  fond  for  present  and 

future  profits,  and  foture  expenses^  iqp- 

plicable  to  existing  polides    ...        »..    wJSAl    8    6 

£320,799  13  11 


6   9 


By  present  value  of  19,323;.  12s.  5d.  being 
ibe  foil  amount  of  annoal  premiums ...  28831^ 

By  preuiimnsdneat  31st  December,  1654^ 
but  not  paid « 

By  behnoe  of  pranhmia  doe  upsn  po- 
fides  issned  on  the  half*yeaily  and 
quarterly  ssaies  • 

By  vafaieofreHUsaranoes  

^  lease  of  house  fai  Lombgdatreat^  tar- 
nitere  and  fixtoni     ...        ...        *.« 

By  preliminary  expenses  chargaWs  to  «t« 
isting  and  foture  policy-holders,  to  be 
distributed  over  the  next  Vi  years  in 
equal  instalments        

By  loans  to  policy-holders,  bearing  fai- 
terest  at  5  per  cent,  less  half-preimums 
du6  on  re^B8Bnranceft 

By  exdiequer  bins  and  bsnh  4ep(MNi   i.. 

1^  bahmee  in  hands  d  agents   ...        .a 

By  bdhmee  at  bankers    ...        44*        -i 

By  bahmoe  in  hands  of  Secretary 


1,226  10   0 


1«861  10    4 
4^628  14  16 

i80  10    6 


9,383    6   8 


1^525  16  7 
6,019  11  U 
a^0i2  12  1 
M65  .2U 
5  10  4 


£820,799  13  U 


£28,Oa    8    0 

fient  tod  taied   ...        ...        230  14    4 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertlshig  at 

head  Office,  and   for   branches   and 

agendes  1,047    i  ll 

Dh*ector8  and  atiditorS--s&huie%  manager, 

actuary,  secretary,  solidtors  and  derks  $,297  10  t 
Messengers^    postage,     and    inddental 

charges...        «. 381    2    8 

Agency   charges,   indndlng   inspector's 

salary,  traveUing  expenses,  parmls  and 

charges  of  West-end  brands 662    6    ft 

Furniture  and  fixtures  and  house  rq;Murs         74    t^    ^ 

Stami» 72    5    9 

Commisdon  and  medk»l  fees     1,074  17    3 

Cldms,  induding  those  outstanding  but 

not  payable  at  kst  balance 5,800    0    0 

Re-assurances  and  bonus  payments  ««.  2,729  4  7 
Loans  to  policy-holders,  bearing  interest 

at  five  per  cent.         ,.     2,788  12    8 

Guarantee  Fund,  repdd 1,000    0    0 

Excheouer  Inlls  and  bank  deposits  .«.  6^019  11  11 
Agentr  balances,  as  at  quarter  ending 

this  date  ...        ...        .,<        ..<     8/)l2  IS    1 

Bahune  at  bankeM        «..        ...        ...     1,465    2  11 

M     in  hands  of  Secretary  „•       «.,  6  10    4 


m^/^41    3    0 


St  George  Assnraaoe  Oompaar.— At  tiie  first  m^ 
nual  meeting  of  the  shardidders  of  this  Company  tte 
follewing  Rraori  was  read:  — 

"In  meeting  the  diarehdders  of  the  8t  OeoEgr 
Assurance  Oompsny,  at  the  dose  of  ^  itHfb  Mtod 
bniMeas  of  its  exigence,  the  Directors  Inrve  faSgk  srii^ 
fiMfidn  in  bdng  able  to  congratdate  both  ftte  pmrie- 
tors  and  the  assured,  ttpon  thcf  resdts  ftceontt&Aed. 
and  the  podtion  attained  by  the  Compuix,  tme^  m 
sQdi  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  dttaljifidunetit  on  s  «n4 
and  secure  bads,  and  of  its  pro^jertty  and  ^IfffAtfttB^ 
for  the  foture. 

''Originated  at  a  period  tit  imtsM  deptem^  wd 
difllculty,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  muaeui 
and  the  prospect  of  inc^eeied  taxation,  aoded  gr 
to  the  obstades  whidi  the  comneiition  amongst  ' 
Companies  offered  to  ihe  establishment  of  a 
Uie  St.   Qeorge  Assurance  Company  has  1 
amount  of  success  (at  a  moderate  outlay) 
none  of  its  contemporaries,  and  greatly  1 
obtained  during  the  first  year  hj  most 
established  witmn  the  last  ten  years. 

"  From  the  commencsmCnt  of  businesB,  cm  tt*  Vkk 
of  May,  1854,  to  the  present  ^me,  648  pro|»Mala  ftr 
suring  sums,  amounting  to  153,2602.,  hsnre  ~ 
by  the  Directors.    Some  of  these  ^beu% 
loans,  which  it  was  not  tiioqght  advisaUe  to  gxtfltf^ 
not  been  carried  oat,  whilst  others  have  been  i 
or  abandoned,  on  various  grounds,  hat  H  fm 
satisfootoiy  to  state  that  331  pdMsas  have  bean 
completed  and  issued,   sssiiiing  sobm  awoiui 
67,5552.,  and  prododng  an  iistnal  itmmm  ti 
143.  4d.  2  whilst  assuranoea  to  the  tmooal 
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and  prodadng  premidnis  to  th^  amoitnt  of  1852.  6b.  9d« 
por  ttuiiutn,  lire  now  in  ooutvo  of  completion,  thnff 
making  np  thtr  prewnt  nmval  income  of  the  Company, 
trompTenanma,  to  the  cam  of  2,2812.  Is.  Id, 

"Nearljr  the  whole  of  the  poQdes  lasned  are  on  the 
par^ipatmg  flcale^  and  on  yoong  Hre^ ;  and  the  Direc- 
ion  hefiere  (from  the  caution  they  hare  exerdfled  in 
earr^fing  Odt  the  recommendations  of  their  medical 
officers)  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  annred  may  he 
considei^  as  among  the  dass  of  '  select  lives,'  or  snch 
as  will  seem^  to  the  Company  a  more  than  average 
immnnity  from  losses  hy  death. 

"!the  iKrectors  desire  especially  to  Call  attention  to 
the  Ikct,  that  this  Company  has  bran  enth*ely  nnfettored 
l^  the  harden  of  large  prelinunary  expenses,  in  the 
snape  of  payments,  hy  shares  or  otherwise,  to  promoters, 
fldicitora,  &c.  Not  one  single  free  share  has  been  issued ; 
nor  have  any  shares  beert  introdtioed  into  the  market ; 
and  only  such  an  amonnt  of  capital  has  been  called  up 
as  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  establi^ing 
and  donducting  the  cmrent  bnriness  of  the  Otmipany. 

*'TheatC0ntioa  of  the  Botfd  htti  been  anidonsty  di- 
reeled  to  the  organisation  of  ft  aCaff  of  really  respectable 
and  working  agents,  both  at  home  and  Arroad,  whose 
exertions,  they  trust,  wHI  be  suocessM  in  exten^Bng  the 
knowledge  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Direetora  hare  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  next  tatd  fhtnre  years  win  flbow  the 
benefiCUd  reeolts  of  tlHtir  Exertions  fn  this  respect. 

"  In  oondusion,  the  Directors  earnestly  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  proprietors  and  the  assured,  botii  indi- 
▼idm^y  and  coIlectiTely,  in  their  endeavours  to  extend 
the  badness,  and  promote  generally  the  otjects  of  the 
Company. 

(Signed         ^  ItAiTEtAOH,  Chairfflan." 

Ggneral  Sttdemeni  ofAccotmttfroni  {he  W$-  cf  May, 
18H  to  fh^  26th  of  July,  1855. 

Deposits  dn  g^oaranteed  rand 
Premiums...         ...        ...        ... 

I^lrchase  of  immediate  annuities... 
Deposit  account    ...        ...        ... 

Bepayment  of  loans  and  interest 
Bent  from  sub-letting  of  premises 

Sundry  creditors 

Inquiry  fees  ...         

Commisnon  on  re>assurancee 

Income-tax 

Interest  account 


Iiiveatineuto  on  secuntiet...        <*• 

Deposits  repaid 

dtnrest     ...        ...        .«. 

ajKB-cttxm  premiunM      ...        ... 

Sundry  accounts,  from  agenta     ... 
„  fn  rent  ... 

Buxhne-tox  ...        

Ite-aasurauce         ...        ...        ... 

Policy  stamps       ...        ...        ... 

jfecncal  ibei         ...        ...        ... 

Commisaion 

Aidvsrtisements    ... 

TrardBbg     expenses,     in     eirtablfsMn^ 
brahdies  and  agencies 

Printing  and  statione]^  ...        ... 

Tiega]  expemea     

Directors'  fees      

Sftlaries      

Messengers'  wages,  liveries,  postage,  car- 
riage of  parcds,  and  general  expenses... 

^^omitTire  ...        ..,        ...        .».        ... 

Kent,  taxm,  repurs  and  fittings  to  office^ 
fire  insurance  and  house  expenses 


£ 

*. 

rf. 

4.750 

0 

0 

^,285  18 

6 

800 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

991 

7 

7 

293  19 

2 

3 

6 

4 

5 

6 

0 

4 

8 

9 

6 

0 

9 

89 

611 

£8^8  11 

1 

£ 

#. 

d. 

8,102  18 

6 

100 

0 

0 

86  18 

4 

0 

1 

6 

S08 

1 

7 

31 

5 

0 

8  15 

0 

71  19 

9 

87 

7 

e 

148  11 

6 

118 

9 

8 

254 

S 

3 

^7ii 

6 

462  12  10 

122  11 

2 

212 

9 

6 

786 

5 

0 

402  11 

2 

284  12 

2 

1.102 

6  10 

Cash  balance         ..«        ...   £5d0 
Cash  fa  seeretaiy's  haadi ...        10 


Alfired  tAie  Aasurahoe  Assooii 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the 
Mr.  H^pton  proceeded  to  read  the 
— ^**In  aooordaDce  with  the  provl 
Settlement,  the  directors  have  m 
members  and  proprietors  of  tl 
Association  a  report  of  its  prog^ress 
and  of  the  state  of  its  affidrs  at  th 
might  reasonably  have  been  antidi 
stances  which  have  had  a  depre 
business  in  reneral,  would  have  s 
of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies, 
the  payments  made  to  them  depem 
pro&  realised  in  other  pursuits, 
however,  happy  to  say  that  the  b 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sen 
cause.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accol 
duly  examined  and  certified  bv  tl 
number  of  assurances  dompleted  ha 
the  average,  and  that  the  new  prei 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  yeai 
as  compafed  with  8,069?.,  14b.  8d., 
in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  185 
Society  from  all  dources  is  33,058i 
payment  of  all  charges,  and  prOv 
which  has  accrued  w  the  present 
lives  assured,  the  sum  of  11,893 
cairied  to  the  credit  of  the  surpl 
amounts  to  85^05/.,  Is.  5d.  Of  1 
persons  assured  throughout  the  y€ 
the  claims^  arinng  under  their 
11,019?.,  14s.  9d.,  less  by  824?.  tl 
previous  year.  Amongst  the  annv 
and  the  annual  cha^  upon  tl 
thereby  diminished  by  no  less  a  I 
mortality  in  this  dass  has  been 
advantage  accruing  to  the  Compan; 
dderable.  Of  55  annuities  grant! 
28  have  lapsed  by  decease  of  the 
were  granted.  The  IXrectors  hav 
add  to  these  statements.  They 
along  to  conduct  the  business  of 
appear  to  them  to  be  sontid  prind^ 
sdect  the  lives  proposed  for  aasw 
drcumsDeetiott,  to  exerdse  a  judic 
invest  rae  lociety's  ftmds  in  the 
vantageous  manners  In  these  res| 
to  bdieve  tbnt  thdr  efibrts  have  be 
By  disregarding  such  prindples  the 
been  able  to  show  a  larger  accesnon 
a  greater  amount  of  annual  incoai< 
tionable,  as  H  appears  ta  them,  w 
able  by  such  means  eventually  to  & 
increase  of  profit.  Tothe  present  1 
Society's  quinqtanmial  investigation 
to  beKeve,  given  much  satisfkction  1 
tiie  Directors  do  not  doubt  that,  I 
and  by  pursuing  the  coarse  they  bai 
will  be  enabled,  with  tiie  aid  of  t 
prietora^  to  render  the  reaulta  of  f^ 
a  stni  more  satisfactory  character, 
this  Beport,  the  Directors  have  to  t 
regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Enest  J 
one  of  the  membenl  of  the  Board,  ai 
took  th^  gtaatast  interest  in  the  So< 
genttenieB  pKsaent  themselves  as  o 
vacancy  thus  oeeadoned ;  and  beforf 
Of  tke  meeting  wOl  be  taken  with 
npon  Mrb  gtephenion'a  suooeseor," 
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Oovernment  SecHrUiieft^  ;. 
MoptgageB- 
BevenioiiB 
House  in  Lotiibary 
Shares  purchased... 
Premiums  doe     ... 
Sandries  ... 
Balances  at  bankars 
Value  of  premiums 


AB6ST8. 


IIABIUTIBS. 


..£86,037  13 

4 

..   95,688    2 

2 

..     6,907  18 

2 

..    13,400    0 

0 

..     2,746    0 

0 

..     2,042    1 

6 

606  16  11 

..      2.336    6 

2 

..  267,581  13 

0 

£427,845  11 

3 

..£19,660    0 

0 

..  85,806    1 

5 

..     4,700    0 

0 

462    7 

6 

10  10 

4 

..  816,717  12 

0 

427,345  11 

3 

Paid  up  ci^ital 
Surplus  fund 
Assurance  claims .,. 
Share  di^dends   ... 

Sundries 

Value  of  sums  assured 


The  Beport  was  ad(^ted  unanimously. 

Basle  Ajwuranoe  Oompaay.—At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  held  on  the 
10th  ultimo,  at  Badley's  Hotel,  the  following  Beport 
was  read: — 

"In  compliance  with  the  proTiskms  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement,  the  Directors  have  again  to  submit  to  the 
proprietors  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Company 
during  the  year  ending  80th  June  last,  and  of  the  state 
of  its  afiBurs  at  that  date. 

"  Information  on  the  first  head  will  be  supplied  by  the 
following  abstract  from  the  surplus  ftind  account,  and, 
on  the  seoond,  by  the  balance-sheet  amended  thereto. 

"Both  have  been  examined  and  certified  by  the 
au^tors,  and  are  as  follows : — 

SUBPLUS  JPUWD  AOCOTJKT. 

nroou  ov  thb  tsab  vkdisq  jxtks  30,  1855. 

£         M.    d. 

Balance  of  account,  June  30, 1854    ...  216,498  19  6 

Premiums  on  new  assurances 9,284  12  8 

„        on  renewed   „       95,492    8  2 

Annuities  and  interest  on  martgages...  81^98    9  6 

Dividend  on  funded  proper^ 2,020  19  2 

Sundry  small  profits 1,717    9  9 


£856,212  18    9 

OHABai  or  VHB  TXAB. 

6,228    8    0 

Claims  on  decease  of  lives  assured 

...      57,817    6  11 

Additions  thereto        

8,948  11  11 

2,264  11    4 

Annuities         

1.412    2    1 

Ee<«ssurances 

6,986    0    2 

CommisBon      

8^10    1    3 

Medical  fees     

412  16    0 

Income-tax      

2,224    4    1 

6,157  14    6 

Bahmce,  30th  June,  186(»  as  below 

...     265,661    4    4 

£856,212  18    9 

178,202  10 

2 

892,185    9U 

74,68717 

0 

56,274  10  11 

31,128    2 

6 

5,000    0 

0 

4^779    0 

0 

20,000    0 

0 

16,180    7 

8 

25,469    6 

7 

2^1  16 

5 

10,267  1« 

3 

969,893    3 

8 

£1,786,940    3 

8 

rK,j 


Aoditon. 


Amoont  invested  in  life  interests 

IMtto  on  mortgage      

Ditto  in  reversions 

Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols 

Exdiequer  Bonds        

Consohdated  Long  Annuities  ... 
On  deposit  at  London  Jdmt  Stock 
Cash  and  Bills... 
Advances  on  the  Company's  polides  .. 

Sundry  accounts         

Agents*  balances         

Value  (1852)  of  assurance  preminms 


*'  Examined  and  found  to  be  correct, 
(Signed)       "Thomas  AxutF, 

**  Wh.  H.  Smitb;  Juk., 

"  It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  total  income  of  the  CoB- 
pany  for  the  ye«r  is  ld9,718i^  19s.  8d^  and  the  total  cmir 
Uy  90,55U  Us.  5d.;  Icftving  e8nrphisof49462iL4s.  lOd.; 
which,  added  to  the  former  halanee  of  the  siUplM  fiai 
makes  that  item  now  265,66 1/L  4s.  4d. 

**  The  inoomeof  the  previous  year  was  180,0051 19s.  74; 
and  the  surplus  18,2871  Is.  3d.  only. 

**  The  preminms  on  new  assurances  amount  to  9,^842. 
12s.  8d.,  making  an  annual  average  for  the  thiee  yean 
since  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  of  9^0651  ISs.  IQiL, 
the  annual  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  hta^ 
5,9391  OS.  2d. 

*'Tbe  preminms  on  assurances  renewed  aaBonat  t» 
95,4921 8&  2d.,  making  a  yearly  average  stnce  185S  of 
92,1151 12s.  2d.,  as  contrasted  with  90,1241  15a.  2d^  the 
annual  average  of  the  preceding  five- years. 

**  The  claims  arising  on  decease  of  uves  assured  are  of 
unusuaUy  small  amount.  It  will  be  seen  that,  together 
with  the  bonus  additions,  they  reach  the  sum  of  eojtKL 
17s.  only.  They  have  thus  averaged  70,6521 17a.  Id. 
per  annum  since  the  division  in  1852.  Hie  meaa 
annual  rate  for  the  ^Jt  years  then  terminating  h&aa^ 
72,1771 

*'  pDhe  claims  of  the  year  have  been  of  a  Terj  fii:ioei^ 
able  character,  as  well  as  small  in  amount,  that  is  to  a^* 
they  have  for  the  most  part  arisen  nnder  aMnraaoes  of 
long  standing. 

"  It  may  )^  remembered  that  the  last  year's  aceoot 
exhibited  a  net  amount  of  assets  of  7483441  Tbii  ■• 
has  produced  during  the  year,  as  will  be  oUbmel 
33,2191 88.  8d.  (exdasive  of  the  onall  pn^  of  1»71IL 
9s.  9d.,  which  may  he  looked  upon  as  so  mntik  iatesest). 
Reckoning  it  as  such,  the  mean  rate  of  interest  realsed 
on  unproductive  as  well  as  productive  balanees  w2  ho 
very  nearly  4i  per  cent  At  the  pceseni  time  ii»  Gem- 
pany's  fonds  are  invested  as  follows,  viz: — 
£436,360  16  11  on  mortgages, producing  £  18,008    9  0 

174,744   9    5  in  life  interests VM  10  3 

97,18113   5  in  Government  ateniities       31,152    5  4 

74,637  17    0  in  reversions 2,^85    9  8 

13,445  17    8  unproductive O  0  0 


BALAHCE     SfiEST. 

LiABnAmf. 

Interest,  &c,  due  to  proprietors        ...        6,188    8  7 

Ckhns  and  bonuses  unpaid    ...        ...      18,778  12  6 

Smidry  accounts         709    4  6 

Vahie  (1852)  of  sums  assured  by  tiie>  i  qqi  qoo  io  q 

Con^pany J  1^1,828  13  9 

Piopri^xife' fimd        118,774    0  0 

fiurplus  ftmd,  as  above  265,661    4  4 


£1,786,940    8    8 


£796,370  14    5  £38,880  14    Z 

**  The  whole  producing  33^801 148. 3d.  per  aiunm^  or 
rather  more  thui  4}  per  cent,  on  the  aven^ge. 

**  It  must  be  borne  in  mihd  that  the  balance  of  tht 
surplus  fund  in  llfo  assurance  companies  can  1 
adjusted  only  by  means  of  a  valuation,  and  that* 
fore,  the  balance  of  265,6611 4s.  4d.  above-oMottoBei  ■ 
subject  to  such  corrections  as  a  valuatioa  miQr  ^bem  to 
be  necessary." 

The  Chairman  said  if  no  gentlenuen  had  any  ulmiia 
tion  to  make,  he  would  move  that  the  Beport  be  ggeriwA 
andadopted;  at  the  same  time  he  shomd  be k^(p(f  ts 
hear  any  observations  from  the  hon.  proprietan. 

Mr.  Teulon  seconded  the  motion,  whodi  wm  tjhn  r«t 
by  the  Chairman,  and  carried  with  i    ' 
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Iv  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  seen  the  happy 
and  vigoionB  childhood  of  the  English  literature 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  l^drd,  and  the 
poetry  of  Chancer,  then  we  may  assign  its  age 
of  adolescence  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  were  favourable  influences  to  nourish  a 
Tobost  development  of  the  native  genius.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  recent  liberation 
of  the  public  mind  from  the  fear  oi  Giant  Pope. 
Persons  of  the  clerkly  profession,  or  of  a  certain 
xank  in  socie^,  had  doubtless  been  able  to  in- 
dulge in  scepticism  before,  secured  by  the  free- 
masonry of  literary  intercourse  from  ecclesiastical 
visitations  for  heresy.  But  the  Eeformation 
made  theological  and  all  other  speculations,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  open  ground  for  the  mental 
exercise  of  ordinary  men.  Printed  books 
assisted  the  oommunieation  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  intellectual  activity;  and  when 
Pliilosophy  came  forth  out  of  the  cloisters, 
Poetry  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Court, 
bat  mingled  in  street  and  market  with  the 
oommon  world* 

The  actual  conditions  of  human  life  itself 
appeared  grander  and  more  vast,  in  an 
age  of  surprising  and  incalculable  events.  A 
great  extension  of  territory  had  been  gained 
by  the  community  of  mankind  withm  the 
previous  century.  English  sailors  were  already 
pntting  a  girdle  of  circumnavigation  about  the 
globe.  East  and  West  Indies  ofiered  splendid 
hopes,  and  invited  brave  enterprises,  yet  still 
leA  room,  in  our  imperfect  knowledge,  for  mys- 
terious and  romantic  expectations  of  the  regions 
unknown.  The  state  of  Europe,  though  rent 
and  agonised  by  sectarian  strife,  might  encourage 
the  ambition  of  the  English  nation  to  daim  an 
eminent  d^;ree  of  eonside^tion.  The  formidable 
empire  of  Charles  Y.  was  going  to  pieces ;  Spain 
was  beginning  its  decay,  France  divided  and 
miserable,  and  in  the  North  political  combina- 
ticms  were  being  prepared  that  should  be  ulti- 
mately ihe  safeguard  of  Protestant  fireedom. 
BtiXi^  ibib]  great  kingdoms  were  in  such  pacific 


relations  with  our  own,  as  to  allow  continual 
interchange  of  arts  and  ideas,  and  a  very  general 
habit  of  foreign  travel  amongst  Englishmen  who 
could  afford  it  as  a  part  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. The  languages  and  literature  of  Prance, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany,  were  studied, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Sir  PMHp  Sidney  and 
his  brothers ;  and  **  the  grand  tour''  was  then, 
as  in  later  times,  an  accomplishment  proper 
to  their  rank.  Nevertheless,  the  superficial 
appliances  of  foreign  culture  did  not  affect 
the  hearty  English  character.  Whatever  the 
Court  may  have  been,  the  gentry  and  citizens 
were  domestic,  cheerful,  and  sincere.  The 
social  condition  of  the  commons,  of  all  the 
middle-class  people  in  town  and  country,  was 
sound  and  good.  Their  strength  was  maturing 
quietly  for  the  great  struggle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, which  was  to  establish  their  political  im- 
portance; whilst  the  nobility,  exhausted  ever 
since  the  wars  of  the  B<>ses,  and  failing  to  re- 
cover its  power  by  the  factious  conspiracies 
which  had  been  attempted,  subsided  into  a  ser- 
vile courtiership  (with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  great  Catholic  peers),  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  EHzabeth.  The  Queen  both  reigned  and 
ruled,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigilant  and  crafty 
Ministers  who  respected  her  masculine  sagacity, 
and  were  tolerant  of  her  womanish  foibles.  The 
policy  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  with  a  Machia- 
vellian unscrupulousness  about  the  means,  was 
consistenUy  directed  to  great  national  objects. 
The  aim  of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  was  the 
consolidation  and  advancement  of  this  realm. 
To  defend  the  Protestant  succession  and  com- 
bine England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  ulti- 
mately, into  one  compact  kingdom,  they 
would  foster  treason  against  a  neighbour 
sovereignty,  foment  the  rage  of  a  bloodthirsty 
fanaticism,  suborn  false  witnesses  to  destroy 
Norfolk,  and  coldly  sacrifice  Mary  Stuart,  the 
victim  of  their  many  years'  unrelenting  machi- 
nations. The  political  morality  of  that  age  was 
very  strange.    The  treacherous  conduct  of  our 
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own  Government  towards  every  foreign  rival, 
secretly  ministering  assistance  to  revolt  wliilst 
maintconing  a  pretence  of  amity,  was  but  copied 
from  the  duplicity  of  Continental  statesmen. 
The  skill  of  those  who  then  ruled  England, 
avoiding  many  and  fatal  mischances,  preserved 
for  her  the  profitable  situation  of  an  indepen- 
dent arbiter  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  im- 
proved the  trade  of  this  country,  economised  its 
finances,  and  established  its  government  on  a 
secure  foundation.  The  vices  of  their  system, 
the  fraud  and  cruelty  which  they  condescended 
to  use,  were  not  perceived  by  the  people  at 
large,  for  as  yet  the  people  was  only  concerned 
with  the  Government  in  enjoying  the  prosperous 
and  safe  order  of  things  which  it  maintained. 
There  was,  in  Court  and  Cabinet,  a  moral  poison 
which  proved  mortal  to  the  system  of  absolutism 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  next  but  one  suc- 
cessor; but  in  her  own  time  its  mischievous 
effect  had  not  become  apparent.  The  comfort 
which  her  subjects  experienced  was  repaid  to 
her  with  extraordinary  popularity,  which  riie 
knew  how  to  enhance.  Her  person,  to  cbuiele 
the  vulgar,  was  enshrined  in  a  degree  of  tete- 
monial  pomp  not  used  by  former  Englii^ 
monarchs;  h^  very  womanhood  and  virginity 
were  employed  as  political  capital,  to  interest 
the  sympathies  of  the  enthusiastio,  and  artfully 
invested  with  tiie  charms  of  romance.  That 
Elizabeth,  and  those  about  her,  made  it  a 
matter  of  |>olicy  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  the 
old  chivalrio  fictions,  because  it  afforded  the 
means  of  her  Majesty's  fiindM  glorification, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  Hie  Court  poets 
might,  of  course,  be  induced  to  oonfcmn  to  this 
fad^on.  But  there  were  oth»  poets,  happily, 
who  addressed  not  a  select  circle  of  pKdite 
readers,  but  a  broad  pubUo  in  the  London 
theatres ;  and  therefore  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  age  was  something  quite  of  a  different 
kind. 

After  the  fiEuhion  of  chivalry,  came  the  rege 
for  pastorals.  This  species  of  poetry,  which 
gratifies  not  so  much  the  love  of  adventure  and 
of  wonders,  as  it  does  ihe  love  of  tranquil  con- 
templation, was,  perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  more 
pacific  and  sedentary  habits  of  the  people,  as 
compared  with  the  turbulent  life  of  &e  middle 
ages.  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Sannazaro  in  Ital^, 
Cervantes  in  Spain,  employed  tiieir  wits  m 
essays  of  this  kind.  The  pastoral  ocmipoaition 
might  eiliier  be  a  dialogue,  like  those  of  The- 
ocritus and  Yirg^,  a  lyrical  drama,  or  a  prose 
narrative,  which  only  differed  from  the  modem 
novel  in  its  poetic  elevation  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  ideal  refinement  of  the  ofaa- 
racters,  and  remoteness  of  the  scene.  The  only 
notable  specimen  of  this  last  kind  in  English 
literature  is  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Si&ey; 
but  he  judiciously  took  care  to  redeem  it  frimi 
idyllic  insipidity,  by  a  large  admixture  of  the 
other  element  of  popular  Uteratore,  chivalry  and 
the  romance  of  war. 


Nobody  reads  the  "  Arcadia,"  we  betiere,  at 
this  time  of  day ;  but  it  is  reeily  an  admiwhlft 
work,  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill,  and  aa 
abundant  ocean  of  moving  eloquence.    Its  f^ 
is  quite  irresistible,  when  the  reader  has  onoe 
become  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  follow  wilk 
docility  its  graoeftil  and  easy  turns.    The  dic- 
tion is  of  the  purest  English,  and  scarcely  t 
word  that  has  smoe  become  obsolete  can  be  fooid 
in  a  score  of  pages.    There  is  a  fignmliar 
pUcity  of  manner,  which  is  very  attiBetive  -^ 
it  exists  along  with  such  rare  d^ganee  and 
purity;  and  we  find  nothing  of  that  afBsctei 
Euphuism,  that  fashion  of  oircnmlocutiaa  and 
antithetical  smartness,  which  disguises  so  mxuk 
of  the  literature  of  the  time.    This  genuine  md 
natural  tone  is  very  touching,  whenever  tki 
author  dwells,  as  he  delights  to  do,  upon  sesMs 
of  domestic  or  social  aflEbetifln.    Let  na  takes 
few  such  examples : — 

The  meMenger  mide  speed,  and  fondk  AtrtsAa  tk  • 


GMtieoffaif  owB,fliUliig  in  a  pskMr  wttfa  ihs 
LtbesbJCMsef 


! 


thenk— he  reading  m  a  book  i 
by  hio^  as  to  hear  him  read.  Bat^  while  his  eyas  lookad 
OQ  the  book,  she  looked  on  hiseyes^  and  somelamesstajci 
him  with  some  pretty  qnestioo,  not  so  mxtA  to  be  ve- 
soWed  of  the  donbt  as  to  gire  hhn  oocasbo  to  look  ^oa 
her;  a  hi^py  comrfe— be  joying  In  ber»  At  twijojfaah 
herself,  becansa  sfae  nioytd  hfan;  bolh  iwcPMad  IMir 
ncbes  Igr  gi^i^g  to  eaeh  ethari  eaoh  malriag  m»  Wk 
doable^  beoanse  they  made  a  dooUe  fife  osiai  wbera  da- 
sire  never  wanted  saUsfection,  nor  satisfiiotkm  e?er  bnd 
satiety;  he  ruling  beoaoae  she  would  obey— or, nthsi; 
because  she  would  obey,  he  therein  n^Hng. 

Again,  here  is  a  widow  lady  who  bean  testi- 
mony  to  the  advantages  of  her  fiwmar  state  i — 

The  heavens  prevent  such  a  wk^rfrf,  said 
Avow,  quoth  jwif  Ko^  no^  my  dear  ideoa; 
when  yon  weM  first  bom,  Toiaad  you  a 
aba  mads  y<»  cbUd  of  a  mother,  so  to  do  yoor 
mother  of  a  child.  O  the  sweet  name  of 
O  Uie  comfort  of  oomforts,  to  see  your  children  grow  a 
in  whom  yon  are»  as  it  were,  etonized !  If  yoa  eosM 
oonoeive  what  a  heart-tiekling  joy  it  b  fo  aae  jo«r  s«a 
little  ones,  with  awM  love,  come  mnniiig  to  year  h^ 
and,  like  little  modeb  of  yourself,  atOl  tanj  joa 
them,  you  would  think  it  nnkindness  in  yoor  own  V 

that  ever  thev  did  rebel  against  the  mean  to  it. 

O  widow  nights,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  ffiflfanjans! 
How  often,  alas,  do  I  embrace  the  orphan  aidaaf  «V 
bed,wUcfawaswoDttobefanpHntod  byttsbodyetav 
dear  husband,  and  wHh  tewa  aeknowladge  tiMS  I  «sv 
eqjoy  such  a  liberty  as  the  banisbed  man  hmAi  whs 
may,  if  he  list,  wander  over  the  world,  but  ia  ftr  mm 
restrained  from  his  most  ddightftil  home ! .  .  For,  WfefVt 
me,  niece,  sudi  are  we  women.  Have  yott  enr  -aasn  a 
pure roae-water  kept  in  a  cryilal  glMB? 
kwks,  how  sweet  it  ameU8,whil6te  buwitifnl  i 
pisons  it  t  Break  the  priaon  i  and  k^  the  m 
its  own  course,  doth  it  not  embrace  duat^  and  lone  < 
former  sweetness  and  fidmess?  Truly  ao  are  ' 
have  not  the  stay,  rather  than  ttie  restrahit^  < 
line  marriage.  My  heart  meMB  to  thibk  o^  ' 
comforto  I,  in  that  hi^py  thne^  raoeivei» 
never  cause  to  care,  bat  the  mt%  was  *' 
never  reioiced,  but  that  I  saw  my  joy  t 
eyes.  What  ahall  I  s^y  of  the  free  ' 
heart  might  embrace,  without  the  m 
consdenoe,  or  fear  of  outward  ahame  ? 
life  aa  good  as  tfaisP    nsnoanonssfei 
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miuSc  fM  «  oonoertf   then  om  one  colour  sefc  fbrih  a 
beauty." 

l^odung  would  please  us  so  well  as  to  go  on 
quoting  many  similar  passages,  equal  in  grace 
and  yigoor  to  any  prose  writmgin  our  language ; 
but  it  is  time  to  give  some  accoxmt  of  the  story. 
The  plot  is  a  yery  intricate  one,  but  not  in  the 
least  oonfosed.    Every  one  of  the  persons  and 
incidents,  although  bewildering  in  their  multi- 
tude at  first,  produces  some  effect  upon  the 
course  of  affairs  afterwards.    The  main  concern 
ia  the  attachment  of  two  young  Princes,  Pyrodes 
omd  Musidorus,  cousins  and  sworn  Mends,  to 
the  two  fair  daughters,  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  of 
the  King  of  Arcadia,  into  whose  dominions  they 
lunre  be^  thrown  by  the  chances  of  war  and  ship- 
wreck.   The  pastoral  character  of  the  scene, — 
aa  kng  as  it  continues  to  be  so, — ^is  explained 
¥y  the  eq>ncious  whim  of  the  old  king,  Basilius, 
who,  yielding  to  sloth  and  timidity,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  the  dangers  foretold  by  an  oracle,  has 
abooidoiied  his  court,  and  retired  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  to  a  rustic  lodge  in  the  forest  ; 
where  he  has  condemned  the  fanuly  to  a  tedious 
seclusion  from  all  society  of  their  equals  in  rank 
or  education,  with  no  oUier  neighbours  than  the 
olown  Damoetas,  and  his  not  lees  stupid  than 
uuanriable    female    relatiyea^    Miso    and    her 
daughter  Mopsa.    The  county  is  very  pleasant 
and  beautiful,  and  the  shepherds  who  inhabit  it 
are    mostly  intelligent,    well-disposed    people, 
with  a  native  ingenuity  exercised  in  their  songs 
and  pastimes;  but  the  confinement  and  sur- 
veiilance  under  which  the  two  Princesses,  by 
the  jealous  order  of  their  father,  are  kept,  have 
grontm  quite  intolerable.    Their  lovers  contrive, 
the  one  disguised  as  a  herdsman,  and  the  other, 
i^ko  is  a  fair  stripling,  wearing  the  female  drees 
of  an  Amazon,   to  obtain  admission  into  tiie 
household,  and  a  course  of  intrigue,  stratagem, 
and  amusing  mistakes  is  begun,  by  which  every- 
body is   in  turn  perplexed  and  involved  in 
situations  of  difficulty.    The  disguise  of  young 
Pyrocles,  as  an  Amazonian  maiden,  occasions  a 
^reat  deal  of  confusion  in  the  family.    The  old 
king,  believing  him  to  be  what  he  appears, 
weakly  falls  in  love  with  him ;  whilst  the  queen 
Gyneda,  who  has  detected  the  disguise,  becomes 
madly  enamoured  of  the  handsome  youth,  and 
conceals  his  secret  f^  her  own  sake,   endea- 
vouring by  every  means  to  cross  the  hopes  of 
lier  daughter.    In  this  very  awkward  sihiation 
the  eoodact  of  Pyrocles  invariably  mMn^ina 
his  honour  imd  constancy;  but  after  having 
,  performed  wonders  of  cleverness  and  vdour, 
I  Ittul  rescufid  the  Boyal  feunily  from  extreme  dan- 
liMESy  a  fatal  complication  of  circumstances  brings 
QQ^  his  ^ans  to  mischief.    The  King  is  acci- 
y^mtally  poisoned,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
""pTleen  and  the  strangers  are  arrested  for  the 
litirdeitrs,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  two 
\  JPOg  ^^^  ^0  about  to  cbpe  with  their  willing 
^^loves.     Euin  and  death  impend  over  all  of 
R^m,  uatil  the  oj^Knrtuiie  aoival  of  the  King  of 


Byzantium,  the  father  of  Pyrodes,  who  is  in- 
vited to  restore  civil  order  in  the  distracted 
realm  of  Arcadia,  saves  the  innocent,  vindicates 
their  lofty  parentage  and  their  virtue,  whilst 
things  are  so  managed  that  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen,  and  folly  of  the  King,  escape  discovery, 
and  the  lovers  are  at  last  united,  to  live  and 
reign  in  happiness. 

The  whole  course  of  these  transactions  is 
managed  with  admirable  dramatic  skill,  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  fortunes  of  many  other  per- 
sons, showing  a  great  variety  of  characters  and 
vicissitude  of  scenes.  There  is  a  delicate 
humour  playing  to  and  fro,  which  often  calls  up 
a  smile  to  relieve  the  pathetic  interest ;  although 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  author  at- 
tempts a  broadly  ludicrous  description  with  very 
poor  success.  The  only  portions  of  ihe  book 
which  are  really  bad — and  very  bad  they  are — 
may  be  safely  missed  by  the  discriminating 
reader,  for  they  are  merely  interludes  in  verse, 
supposed  to  be  recited  by  the  shepherds  at  the 
end  of  each  part,  and  have  no  connexion  with 
the  story.  These  eclogues,  excepting  that  one 
of  the  rustic  wedding  {it  the  end  of  the  third 
book,  are  trivial,  tedious,  and  mean,  and  the 
verse  so  rugged  as  to  be  quite  painfuL  Sidney 
had  unfortunately  become  imbued  with  the 
absurd  notions  of  Gfabriel  Harvey,  and  other 
scholars  of  that  age,  about  the  capabihties  of 
English  for  a  system  of  metre  by  quantities, 
like  the  versification  of.  the  ancient  languages. 
Where  he  kid  aside  these  trammels,  as  in  some 
of  the  sonnets  of  Astrophel  to  SteUa,  he  could 
write  verses  as  liquid  and  smooth  as  any  other 
poet ;  but  his  masterly  superiority  was  displayed 
in  prose;  nor  is  the  style  of  Hooker,  or  of 
Jeremy  liylor  to  be  preferred  for  its  force  and 
flexibility.  The  power  of  imagination,  which 
makes  not  only  an  external  scene,  but  the  feel- 
iogs  which  it  would  excite,  to  be  vividly  present 
to  the  mind,  is  exhibited  in  every  page,  as  it  is 
in  the  following  shipwreck : — 

They  were  driven  upon  a  rook ;  which,  hidden  with 
those  outrageous  waves,  did,  as  it  were,  dosely  dissemble 
lus  cnieL  mind,  till  with  an  nabelieved  violence  bat  to 
them  that  have  tried  it,  ihe  ship  ran  upon  it;  and  seem- 
ing willing^  to  perish  than  to  have  her  course  stayed, 
redoabled  her  blows,  till  she  had  broken  herself  in  pieces ; 
and,  as  it  were,  tearing  out  her  own  bowels  to  feed  the 
sea's  greediness,  left  nothing  within  her  bat  despair  of 
safety,  and  expectation  of  a  loathsome  end.  There  was 
to  be  seen  the  divers  manner  of  minds  in  distress;  some 
sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping  and  waiUng,  till 
the  sea  swallowed  them ;  some  one  more  able  to  abide 
death,  than  fear  of  death,  cat  his  own  throat  to  prevent 
^bt>wning ;  some  prayed ;  and  there  wanted  not  of  them 
which  earsed,  as  ^  the  beavens  eoold  not  be  more  angry 
than  they  were. 

We  must  unwilling^v  leave  the  ''Aroadia," 
without  finding  room  mr  any  examples  of  the 
reflecting  wisdom  whieh  makes  it  so  full  of 
moral  instruction,  or  the  lively  representation  of 
human  characters  and  passions,  which  renders  it 
so  interesting  as  a  tale.  Our  purpose  is  not 
biogsaphical,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  claims 
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of  the  author  to  connderationy  for  his  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  entertainment  he  may  have 
yielded  as.  There  is  a  general  impression  of 
him,  as  a  model  of  generosity,  honour,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  We  think  he 
must  be  the  person  in  Shakspeare's  mind,  when 
Ophelia  calls  Hamlet 

The  conrtier's,  soholar*!,  Boldier*!  eye,  tongne,  sword. 
The  expectancy  and  roee  of  the  fair  state, 
The  gkun  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  fbrm. 
The  observed  of  aU  observers. 

Precisely  this — and  surely  enough  for  one 
man,  who  died  in  his  thirty-second  year — ^we 
know  about  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He 
was  denied  no  opportunity  of  p^orming  an  im- 
portant and  leading  part  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  his  time.  Upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
employed,  he  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and 
in  a  greater  service  would  have  earned  a  first- 
rate  reputation,  diplomatic  or  military,  because 
he  was  naturaUy  bom  to  excel  in  everything. 
But  it  is  not  what  he  did,  so  much  as  what  he 
waa,  that  made  him  the  object  of  universal 
esteem  before  he  was  known  as  the  author  of 
the  romance  by  which,  when  published,  a  few 
years  after  his  death,  the  nation  was  ddighted. 
He  left  a  personal  character  approaching,  as  near 
as  the  defects  of  our  nature  allow,  to  the  ideal 
of  perfect  manhood.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
particular  instances  of  his  behaviour  which 
would  especially  vindicate  this  extraordinary 
regard.  There  was  something  about  the  man 
which  cannot  be  described  or  explained;  an 
atmosphere  of  noble  and  refined  virtue,  which 
was  felt  by  all  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
the  envious  and  malignant  could  not  deny.  The 
same  indefinable  grace  pervades  what  he  has 
written,  and  transcends  the  reach  of  ordinary 
criticism.  It  is  the  air  of  true  gentility,  the 
hon  ton  which  is  perceived  to  exist  about  the 
really  well-bred  man,  but  which  can  no  more 
be  made  intelligible  by  description  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  such  a  person,  than  it  can  be 
imitated  by  any  one  of  coarser  and  meaner 
nature. 

Of  the  education,  acquirements,  and  personal 
connexions  of  Sidney,  we  have  ample  mforma- 
tion.  The  correspondence  of  the  Sidney  family 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  we 
possess  of  memorials  of  private  life  in  that  age. 
The  father,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  faiOi- 
fully  served  her  Majesty  in  the  government  of 
Wales  and  of  Ireland,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  diligent,  upright,  and  conscientious  man, 
but  ill  recompensed  by  the  Court  for  his  honest 
public  services, — ^the  mother  of  Philip,  the  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  ambitious  andra^Northum* 
berland  (tke  same  whose  unfortunate  attempt 
was  so  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey),  and  sister 
of  the  questionable  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Leioester,^-the  pride  and  stay  of  their 
house,  the  dutiful  and  accomplished  Philip,  who 
is  ready  with  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  to  protect 
the  revered  old  age  of  his  fiather  fiK>m  the 


slanders  and  insolence  of  the  ooortien,-U8 
younger  brother  Eobert,  who  is  travellmg  in 
Germany,  under  the  guidance  of  tiie  enuseot 
divine,   Hubert  Langnet,  who  had  also  been 
tutor  to  Philip,  and  continued  to  conespoDd  with 
him, — his  sister  Mary,  who  manied  the  £ail  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  celebrated  u  ''£ur,  and 
good,  and  learned"  by  the  judgment  of  Ba 
Jonson, — ^with  all  these  amiaMe  andintdHgent 
persons  we  are  made  intimately  aoqtiBinted,  if 
we  read  their  abundant,  smcere,  a&d  friendly 
letters  to  each  other,  and  to  those  with  vhom 
they  had  to  do.    We  can  see  that  Philip  wn 
one  of  those  really  good  fellowB  who  m  the 
confidence  and  affection  alike  of  old  and  young. 
While  his  &ther  is  writing  to  the  lad  Meet, 
"  Imitate  your  loving  brother ;  he  is  a  rare  onn- 
ment  of  our  age,  the  very  formnlar  that  all  well- 
disposed  young  gentlemen  of  our  Court  do  form 
their  manners  and  life  by;  in  tmth,  I  i|)eakit 
without  flattery  of  him,  or  of  myself,  k  baik 
the  most  rare  virtues  that  ever  I  fotmd  in  onr 
man,"  Philip  ia  also  writing  to  the  boy  goi 
brotherly  letters,  sending  him  money,  too,  ad 
promising  to  coax  his  fiftther  and  nude  for  i 
burger  aUowance,   and  playfully  inserting  il 
sorts  of  useful  advice  about  the  study  of  htftmy 
and  languages,  horsemanship  and  broadawni 
exercise,  and  about  finding  his  way  into  ^ 
best  company.    Indeed,  the  more  fiEonihariy  wi 
approach  PhHip  Sidney,  the  more  estimable  doci 
he  appear. 

ffis  loves,  his  marriage,  and  his  official  m^ 
ployments  require  a  brief  notice.  Thela^ 
whom  he  wooed  for  several  years,  and  who  | 
the  **  Stella"  of  his  warm  and  tender  sonnet^ 
the  original,  some  think,  of  "Philoclea"  abo, 
did  not  become  his  wife ;  we  know  not  why, 
but  Sidney's  patrimony  had  been  impaired  by 
his  fSather^  attention  to  his  official  duties;  w 
her  Mends  probably  thought  she  would  oabi 
better  match  by  becoming  Lady  BicL  * 
Philip  himself  then  married  a  dandier  d 
Walangham,  the  Secretary  of  State;  dief« 
left,  by  his  death,  a  childless  widow,  and  mf- 
wards  was  united  to  the  luckless  Eaii  o^^"** 
When  only  twenty-two  years  of  ag^  "^ 
fini>hing  his  studies  at  Ozrord,  and  making  v 
foreign  tour,  Sidney  was  sent  to  Yieima  ti 
convey  a  message  of  condolence  from  our  Q«* 
upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marimilian.  J^ 
the  following  year,  he  engaged  the  notke  » 
esteem  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  Ghariea  w 
Fifth's  able  and  energetic  son,  who  was  vieaj 
of  the  Netherlands  when  Sidney  travelled  fl» 
way.  In  Italy,  he  met  the  poet  Tasso ;  atPW^ 
he  witnessed  the  massacre  of  St.  BarthQ]0iBev;0| 
saved  his  life  by  taking  refbge  at  the  houae  of  *• 
English  ambasaodor.  He  might  wdl  *"5'' 
that  detestation  of  the  Frwich  court,  m  wlj| 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Papists,  which  led^i* 
address  to  Elizabeth,  in  1679,  a  bold,  *wg 
respectful  protest  against  h&r  proposed  w^ 
monial  aUiance  with  the  Duke  of  AiqoQ*  TP 
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was  tlie  one  great  political  peifbrmance  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  and  we  beHeye  the  letter  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  who 
had  great  diffloolty,  that  once,  in  dissnading  her 
fi»m  the  rmnons  and  foolish  act  which  there  is 
nodoabt  she  intended  to  commit  It  needed 
some  courage  for  Sidney  to  remonstrate,  in  such 
terms,  with  a  woman  and  Queen  of  her  temper, 
against  the  "odious  marriage  with  a  stranger,  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Papist,  the  son  of  a  Jezebel  of 
oar  age ;  whose  brother  made  oblation  of  his 
own  sister's  marriage,  the  easier  to  make  mas- 
sacres of  our  brethren  in  belief;  who  himself, 
having  his  liberty  and  principal  estate  by  the 
Huguenots'  means,  did  utterly  spoil  them  with 
fire  and  sword."  It  was  but  a  letter,  yet  it 
aided  to  save  the  liberties  of  England,  and  no 
other  man  at  Elizabeth's  Court  would  have 
qK>ken  out  so  nobly ;  poor  Stubbs,  of  lincoln's- 
inn,  had  his  ears  cropped  for  writii^  to  the  same 
ymote,  at  that  very  time. 

^Uie  Qne^i  had  a  discriminating  eye  for  such 
merits  as  those  ivhich  Sidney  possessed,  but  we 
believe  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil,  who  hated  Sir 
Philip's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  secretly 
took  care  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  promo- 
tion.   There  is  a  letter  of  Sir  Phuip's  to  the 
great  Minister,  asking  for  an  ''  office  of  ord- 
nance;" but  tiie  &ct  is,  that  Sir  Philip  only 
got  important   employment  when   his    uncle 
jLeioester   controlled   &e  department.     When 
Leicester  got  the  command  of  the  small  army 
which  was  sent  to  relieve  the  Netherlands,  Sir 
Philip   accompanied    him   as  general   of  the 
oavahy,  and  was  nominated  the  Governor  of 
Hushing.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  was  ever  con- 
oerned  in  that  ill-conducted  and  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition.   Had  he  gone  to  America  with  Drake, 
as  he  wished  to  do  in  the  previous  summer,  we 
might  have  seen  a  maritime  adventurer,  what 
Spenser  calls  ''  a  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  more 
pure  and  noble  in  his  aims  than  Raleigh,  and  a 
founder  of  new  states  more  wise  and  furseeing 
than  the  colonists  of  Virginia.    If  Sir  FhiHp 
fiidney  had  taken  the  lead  in  American  enter- 
prise, mig^t  not  his  generous  zeal  have  checked 
at  the  beginning  that  fatal  system  of  negro 
slavery  which  was  then  commenced  by  EngUsh 
.  captains,  and  which  is  now  the  almost  hopeless 
ourse  of  the  transatlantic  world  ? 

^  Bat  it  was  not  to  be.    The  World  was  begin- 
ning to  open  before  him;  and  he  longed  for  a 
worthy  field  of  action,  sick  of  the  intrigues  and 
lealonsies  of  the  woman-governed  Court    Eliza- 
beth would  not  let  him  sail  westward  ho ;  she 
iroald  not  let  him  accept  the  offered  crown  of 
Poland,  which  might  have  realised  his  dreams 
of  chivalry.    It  was  to  little  avail  that  he  sur- 
pzieed  the  garrison  of  Axil,  and  saved  the  army 
£rom  disaster  at  Gravelines.    The  Butch  war, 
ao  far  as  Leicester's  expedition  took  part  in  it, 
was  but  an  inglorious  and  unprofitable  affair. 
Our  mirror  of  Imighthood  and  courtesy,  poet  and 
g/Dholar  as  he  was,  statesman  and  great  man  as 


he  must  have  become  if  longer  he  had  been 
spared,  perished  by  a  blind  buUet  in  the  petty 
skirmish  of  Zutphen,  giving  us,  while  they  bore 
him  wounded  to  his  tent,  a  touching  and  well- 
known  instance  of  generous  self-denial ;  and  left 
the  moumftd  remembrance  of  his  virtues  to  be 
preserved  in  many  a  fond  elegy,  and  to  form  the 
proverbial  standard  of  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  What  must  himself  have  been, 
when  other  excellent  persons  were  chiefly  accre- 
dited by  their  having  been  associated  with  him 
when  dive;  so  that  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
who  survived  him  more  than  thirty  years,  clever 
woman  and  authoress  as  she  was,  is  firstly  men- 
tioned in  Jonson's  epitaph  as  "  Sidney's  sister;" 
and  so  that  Fulke  Qreville,  his  college  companion 
at  Oxford,  chose  to  be  described,  upon  his  own 
tomb,  as  "the  Mend  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney?" 
What  extremity  and  excess  of  praise  is  lavi^ed 
upon  him,  in  the  collection  of  el^iac  poems 
entitled  "  Astrophel,"  to  which  Edmund  Spenser 
was  a  chief  contributor !  How  they  dwell  upon 
the  worth  of  the  dead,  his  kind  and  liberal  heart, 
his  spotless  faith  and  honour,  his  wit  of  clear  and 
high  conceit,  and  upon 

▲  sweet  attractife  kind  of  grace, 

▲  fbll  asBoranoe  given  hy  looks, 
Continaal  comfort  in  his  fiuse, 

which  made  his  conversation,  as  they  fondly 
declare,  a  very  pleasure  of  Paradise ! 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser  as  one  of  his  most  attached  and  grateful 
friends.  We  joined  them  in  the  title  of  this 
essay,  because  they  would  not  be  separated;  but 
Spenser,  a  greater  poet,  though  a  less  brilliant 
man,  will  have  a  paper  to  himself  next  month. 
Bom  in  East  Smithfield,  and  probably  the  son  of 
a  middle-class  London  family,  the  poet,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  him  until  after  having 
gone  through  his  education  at  Cambridge,  while 
Sidney  was  at  Oxford,  and  after  several  years  of 
his  youth  being  lost  in  ihe  obscurity  of  a  private 
tutor's  life  in  Yorkshire,  while  the  fortune  and 
rank  of  Sidney  enabled  him  to  see  the  great 
world  of  European  society.  But  it  was  a  happy 
thing  for  Spenser  and  for  us,  that  he  had  form^ 
whilst  at  Cambridge,  a  friendship  with  the 
learned,  though  whimsical.  Master  Gabriel 
Harvey ;  who,  being  an  oracle  in  Kterature,  and 
able  to  make  the  young  poefs  reputation,  in- 
vited him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  the  , 
kind  presence  of  Sidney.  It  appears  that 
Spenser  was  taken  home  to  Penshurst,  and  found 
the  climate  of  those  "  dales  of  Kent"  so  mudi 
more  congenial  to  his  muse,  than  that  of  his 
northern  location,  as  to  induce  him  to  remain 
with  the  Sidneys,  at  least  long  enough  to  com- 
pose his  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which,  in  just 
requital  of  such  hospitality,  he  dedicated  mo- 
destly to  the  man  who  could  fear  no  literary 
competitor,  because  he  wrote  the  "Arcadia"  only 
to  please  his  sister,  printed  nothing,  and  cared 
for  no  literary  renown.     Thus  says  Edmund 
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Spenser,  therefbre,  launching  his  first  poetioal 
venture  into  the  ocean  of  publicity : — 

Oo,  little  Book !  thyself  present* 
As  child  whose  parent  is  nnkent^ 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalry. 
And  if  that  Snyy  hark  at  tb«e— 
As  tore  it  will — for  snoconr  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  vring. 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 
A  shepherd  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing^ 
AU  as  his  straying  flodcs  he  fed; 
And  when  his  houmr  has  tiiee  read, 
Cnve  pardon  for  thy  hardibedi 


And  when  thoa  art  past  jeopiHIy, 
Come  tell  me  what  wu  ssid  of  me, 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

What  more  he  did  send  alter  thifl,  andibt 
sort  of  a  yerwm  and  aath<Hr  this  yooog  frviaf^ 
of  Sir  Plulip's  was,  and  how  he  was  oonoened 
in  oertain  of  the  events  we  have  dkded  to,  in4 
some  nodoes  of  a  very  importaBt  penoaage,  8k 
Philip's  maternal  unole,  ^  Earl  oi  Leioefltei, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upoa  Edmud 
Spenser's  fortune  and  bufimess  in  this  trouble- 
some woild,  we  shall  eodeaYour  to  detenbe  a 
our  next. 
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Thk  system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  whidi 
obtains  in  the  army,  degrades  the  material  of 
the  ranks,  stupefies  the  officers,  and  places  the 
higher  posts  ^itirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
For  good  and  intelligent  men  will  not  become 
common  soldiers,  except  at  the  last  extremity, 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  rising  in  the 
service:  officers,  whatever  talent  they  may 
possess,  are  checked  and  benumbed  because  pro- 
motion is  a  mere  matter  of  money,  not  of  merit; 
and  none  but  those  who  are  very  wealthy  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  price  of  all  their  com- 
missions, as  they  must,  to  step  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  general.  The  system  is,  how- 
ever, doomed ;  and  though  it  may  linger  a  little 
longer,  on  the  plea  that  it  exists,  or  that  it  has 
become  expedient,  it  will  be  swept  away  with 
the  rotten  boroughs,  Slavery,  and  Protection,  be- 
cause, like  those  things,  it  is  opposed  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
if  the  choice  lay  between  promotion  by  purchase, 
and  by  favour,  as  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  we  should 
pronounce  against  any  change.  There  is,  after 
all,  some  touch  of  fairness  in  the  purehasing 
system;  for  if  a  man  has  the  money,  and  is 
ready  to  pay  the  price  not  fixed  by  law,  but, 
contrary  to  it,  by  custom,  he  must  readi  the  t<^ 
of  the  tree  in  course  of  tune.  Admit  the  aristo- 
cratic canon  that  the  army  is  no  place  for  poor 
men,  and  there  is  still  less  objection  to  promo- 
tion by  purchase.  But  money  itself  is  powerless 
in  the  navy,  the  service  being  one  great  job.  A 
man  may  be  as  rich  as  a  South  Sea  dream,  but 
unless  he  has  ''Mends"  in  the  official  sense  of 
the  word,  he  will  get  neither  promotion  nor 
appointment  in  the  Boyal  fleet. 

We  are  going  to  tell  an  "ower  true  tale"  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  body  of  naval 
officers  in  our  day.  "We  will  suppose  that  the 
gallant  Captain  Blazer  has  been  ordered  to  com- 
mission H.M.S.  Tarrtfic.  How  Captain  Blazer 
got  his  appointment  remains  to  be  seen  here- 
after; we  shall  introduce  him  at  the  period 
when  he  has  received  the  official  notice  of  his 


appointment    Through  the  complicity  of  ime 
hungry  door-keeper  with  some  impudent  dog  of 
a  reporter,  Captaui  Blazer's  good  ftwrtraie  isferlk- 
with  announced  in  the  naval  news;  and,  ^ 
this  brings  him  much  honour,  it  also  brings  Ina 
a  worid  of  annoyance.    Fw,  by  thevayutft 
post,  and  by  post  after  post,  comes  ashower  rf 
letters  from  lieutenants  and  frommastenjflkof 
for  his  interest  in  getting  employment  on  bod 
the  Terrific  ;  someim  the  ground  that  tiieybte 
already  served  under  him,  and  olhenbecuuebe 
served  under  them  before  he  got  his  promodfla; 
some  on  the  soore  that  they  are  smart  dkcfl, 
and  others  on  the  strength  of  an  after^&UMr 
acquaintance; — ^in  short,  he  is  assailed  on  A 
pretences  which  can  be  invented  by  de^iwij' 
hopeless  men.    For  tiie  present,  howefff,ye 
shedl  pass  these  by,  to  iii^t>duce  ihat  new  » 
teresting  class  from  which  the  oldstas  nttBiIlT 
spring — the   young  Ndsons — or,  as  they  w 
called  on  board  rfiip,  "  the  sucking  bears."  "^ 
gallant  Blazer  is  allowed  to  nominatie  m^ 
two  youngsters,  according  to  tiie  rate  of  biB  ^: 
but  he  ought  to  have  two  or  three  bnad» 
nominations  to  supply  the  demands  of  ^  jx^* 
and  mfttnnnK  of  the  Geoxgies  and  WHKeB^ 
want  to  be  made  midahipmeui  and  hare  a  ivm 
and  wear  a  cocked  hat,  as  we  see  in  pido*. 
but  very  rarely  on  board  ship ;  for  tiie  Art  % 
if  there  is  one  **  sky-scoraper "  in  a  mWi^ 
men's  mess,  it  is  considerod  quite  eaongM 
serve  the  turn  of  every  member  of  it    1* 
gjJlant  Blazer,  too,  probably  gete  a  hint  fi«i 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admmity  Ihat  hemtf 
as  well  give  his  nomination  to  So-and-fio's  9A\ 
and  he  sometimes  gets  out  of  the  diffienltf  ^ 
-^ay— "  Very  happy  to  oblige,  but  voy  ««J 
to  say  the  Admiralty,"  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac    Wii^ 
ever  he  does,  the  gallant  Blazer  lJa»».J* 
person  only,  and  forfeits  his  character  vitbi 
score  of  others.    Then,  too,  he  is  beset  by  * 
humbler  sort  of  people—tradesmen,  and  »ffl 
like — who  come,  hat  in  hand,  begg^  to* 
appoint  their  sons  assiataBt  darks  and 
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aflsistaiits ;  a&d  somatimeB  the  throng  is  swelled 
hj  poor  Heutenants,  who  lament  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  pnt  l^eir  children  into  Hieir  own 
Une.  Captain  Blaser,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
mi^ras  shmrt  work  of  these  small  people. 

Well,  Willie  is  app(Hnted  to  the  r«rr|i€0,  either 
ihioagh  Uie  good  natore  of  the  caption,  or  by 
tlie  Admiral^ ;  and  after  his  Mends  have  been 
hnmbttgged  into  an  outfit  of  clothes,  often 
eooiig^  to  last  him  nntil  he  reaches  middle  age, 
1m  joins  iiie  Ttrrific^  whic^  has  been  simnlta- 
neondy  fitting  out.  The  reader  has,  doubtless, 
seen  the  dismantled  men-o'^war  lying  at  Chat- 
]bam,  Sheemess,  or  Portsmouth;  the  Tnrijic 
is  one  of  these,  and  this  is  tiie  process  of  putting 
'hxst  in  commission.  An  officer  whom  Captain 
Blaser  has  selected  goes  on  board  and  reads  his 
commission  on  the  quarter-deck  to  a  few  seamen 
oolleoted  expressly  to  assist  at  the  ceremony ; 
the  "pennanf*  is  then  run  up  to  the  mast-hctful 
it  she  has  any,  or  to  the  stem  flag-staff  if  she 
lias  none:  tike  Twrifio  is  thus  formally  and 
legally  commissioned,  and  is  now  on  active  ser- 
-vioe.  Then  a  party  of  marines  are  sent  on  board, 
smd  after  they  lutve  done  the  pulling  and  haul- 
ing, the  drudgery  and  dirty  work,  the  seamen 
^egin  to  enter,  and  the  rigging  is  set  up.  In 
due  time  the  gallant  Captain  Blazer  comes  on 
iKMffd  in  full  %,  (orders  the  hands  to  be  turned 
vp,  and  reads  his  commission;  and  sometimes, 
too,  he  makes  a  Int  of  a  q»eedi,  to  let  the  ship's 
company  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
Willie  has  probaUy  arrived  before  his  gallant 
commander,  lor  notlung  can  restrain  the  im* 
paUenoe  of  a  green  midiwipman  to  go  on  duty, 
-and  he  has  been  introduced  to  his  messmat^. 
These  are  the  second  master,  the  asmstant-sur- 
geoa,  the  mates,  the  midshii»nen,  the  master's 
assistants,  and  the  clerks,  some  of  them  men, 
aome  boys.  They  are  all  erauuned  together 
in  one  berth,  oftcai  a  mere  cupboard,  so 
small  that  the  president,  upon  any  sudden 
call  of  duty,  can  only  get  out  by  crawl- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  top  of 
the  table.  The  game  which  follows  on  sucn  an 
ooefision  need  not  be  described.  The  first  thing 
done  in  this  republic  is  to  forma  mess,  of  which 
the  assistantrsurgeon  is  generally  chosen  catereri 
because  he  has  tiie  most  time  on  his  hands,  or 
the  seebikL  master,  or  the  dleik,  if  he  is  a  handy 
&llow,  and  has  had  experience  in  marketing; 
and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Willie  does  not 
live  on  his  pay.  The  Admiralty  regulations,  it 
is  true,  dedare  that  a  nddshipman  shall  not 
qpend  more  than  thirty  shillings  a-month  for  his 
mess,  and  this  he  might  do,  with  something  to 
spare,  out  of  his  mod^t  pay ;  but  Captain  Blazer 
Ukes  to  have  lads  of  spirit  about  him,  and  there* 
fore  stipulates  with  papa  that  he  shall  allow 
Willie  not  less  than  thirty  pounds,  and  some- 
times even  as  much. as  fifbf  pounds,  a-year,  to 
ke^  up  the  credit  of  the  ship.  Some  poor 
fsllows,  who  hare  no  wealthy  Mends,  or  who 
lunre  overrun  the  constable,  do  occasionally  con- 


trive to  live  on  their  pay  by  messing  with  the 
boatswain  or  gunner ;  but  certainly  they  cannot 
do  so  in  the  midshipmen's  mess,  where  wine  is 
drank  every  day,  and  spicy  dinner-parties  are 
occasionally  given.  The  first  thing  that  Willie 
buys,  following  the  general  example,  is  a  pipe-— 
nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Meerschaum  wiU 
suit  him — and  a  pound  of  tobacco,  Cavendish 
for  convenience  <^  chewing  and  carrying  about, 
''  Nigger-head  "  for  a  good  hot,  chokii^  cloud ; 
and,  when  the  question  of  a  <<  Wine  Fund''  is 
put  on  the  mess,  Willie  is  the  first  to  shout 
''Aye,"  to  show  tiiat  he  is  a  man  and  not  apoor 
shabby  fellow.  In  due  time  the  master  is 
ordered  to  draw  his  charts,  and  these  indicate 
the  destination  of  the  ship.  When  the  Terrific 
is.  reported  to  be  "  ship-shape  and  Brister 
fiashion,"  the  sailing  orders  are  sent  on  board, 
tiie  ship  goes  to  sea,  and  Willie  is  soon  initiated 
in  a  course  of  life  pithily  described  in  the  nautical 
axiom,  "  He  who  goes  to  sea  for  pleasure  ought 
to  go  to  the  Devil  for  pastime."  For,  at  best,  a 
ship  is  only  a  floating  prison,  sometimes  a  long 
coffin :  tiie  mad  freaks  which  sailors  play  when 
tiiey  land,  is  proof  tiiat  they  r^^  going  on 
shore  as  a  kind  of  gaol  deUvery.  Willie  at 
first  setting  out  is  temporarily  sea-sick,  and  then 
hebeoomespermanentiysickofthesea.  The  truth 
is,  Willie  soon  discovers  reasons  plentiful  asblack- 
berries  for  thinking  less  highly  of  sailors  than 
people  do  on  shore.  We  talk  of  the  "jolly  Jack 
Tar,"  and  "our  gallant  blue  jackets,"  andfidlthatj 
but  whatever  they  may  be  on  land,  it  is  quite 
"  another  guess  sort  of  matter"  on  board.  Cap- 
tains are  little  kings,  and  they  will  have  their 
own  way,  sometimes  even  to  the  buttoning  of  a 
lieutenant's  coat;  and  lieutenants  chafe  under 
the  discipline  as  horses  champ  the  bit;  while, 
between  the  two,  the  youngsters  are  sure  to  get 
"more  kicks  than  coppers."  Willie  leama 
something  of  the  rough  side  of  life,  something  of 
its  selfishness,  discontents,  overreaching,  brutish- 
ness,  and  he  loses  his  reUsh  for  the  sea,  "  the 
bold,  the  free,  the  open  sea,"  which  cockneys 
and  countr3rmen  alike  sing  about  so  enthusiasti- 
cally, just  because  they  know  no  better.  Willie 
is,  however,  "  in  it,"  and  he  supposes  that  he 
must  stick  to  it;  and  he  learns  a  thing  or  two 
— as,  for  instance,  to  circumvent  prigging  by 
slyly  running  a  piece  of  worsted  through  his 
soap ;  to  compound  odd  jokes ;  and,  above  all,  to 
growl  and  grumble;  for,  next  to  pigs,  sailors 
are  the  greatest  grumblers  alive.  To  hear  a 
regular  good  growl,  "fiill  of  strange  oaths," 
there  is  no  place  like  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-war. 
For  six  years  Willie  is  bundled  from  ship  to 
ship  by  the  Admiralty,  and  at  tiie  end  of  that 
time  he  is  a  mate,  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Aiid  now  comes  the  tug  of 
war. 

As  a  general  rule,  mates  are  not  known  at 
the  Adnnralty.  "My  Lords"  do  not  often  re- 
ceive tiiese  small  fry  at  their  levees ;  and  be- 
sides, tiiey  are  kept  at  sea,  as  they  do  the  duty 
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of  lieutenants  withont  receiving  the  pay.  The 
game  of  Willie,  the  mate,  is,  then,  to  make  him- 
self known  at  Whitehall,  hy  some  means  or 
other ;  and  this  may  he  done  through  Captain 
Blazer,  if  he  is  good-natured,  and  has  any  inte- 
rest ;  or  through  some  Mend  who  has  a  fnend  at 
the  Admiralty;  or,  host  of  all,  through  the 
memher  of  Parliament  for  whom  Willie's  papa 
votes.  If  Willie  cannot  reach  the  Admiralty  hy 
any  of  these  avenues,  God  help  him !  nothing 
else  can,  hut  death  or  luck.  K  he  gets  into  an 
admiraVs  ship,  ahroad,  he  may  get  a  death- va- 
cancy or  an  acting  order ;  or  ^  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  wounded  in  a  fight  with  a  slaver 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  with  pirates  in  China 
or  elsewhere,  and  really  does  something  dashing, 
he  is  pretty  sure  of  his  "  swahs" — i,e.,  epaulettes. 

We  will  suppose  that  Willie  has  got  his  first 
commission  hy  hook  or  hy  crook.  He  is  now 
one  of  nearly  three  thousand  lieutenants,  and 
he  may  count  himself  lucky  if  he  is  not  put 
upon  half-pay.  The  chances  of  an  appointment 
are  100  to  1  against  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  100  to  1  in  favour  of  the 
**  favourites  of  fortune,"  of  whom  more  anon. 
Yet  Lieutenant  William  is  now  recognised  at 
the  Admiralty ;  he  may  write  to  My  Lords  to 
solicit  employment ;  he  may  attend  their  levees 
at  Whitehall,  or  at  the  dockyards,  when  they 
are  on  their  annual  tour  of  inspection,  or,  as 
they  say  amongst  themselves,  ^'out  for  their 
holiday  cruise;"  and,  of  course.  Lieutenant 
Williami  does  these  things,  if  he  is  a  pushing 
fellow,  and  wants  to  get  on.  But  if  he  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  his  own  welfEure,  he  will 
make  interest  with  some  naval  man  who  has 
interest,  or  even  take  a  house  in  a  naval  horough, 
as  its  memhers,  hy  Treasury  rule,  may  always 
have  a  hand  in  tiie  distribution  of  naval  pa- 
tronage. If,  by  the  first  plan,  he  can  manage 
to  get  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  an  admiral, 
he  is  sure  of  his  promotion  at  the  end  of  three 
or  five  years,  with  no  thanks  to  the  Admiralty. 
For,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  service,  when  an 
admiral  strikes  his  flag,  and  goea  on  half-pay, 
his  flag-lieutenant  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
eommander,  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

We  will  suppose,  again,  that  Lieutenant 
William  has  been  lucky  enough  to  become  a 
''  haul-down  eommander,"  or,  at  all  events,  has 
obtained  this  other  step.  Suooees  makes  him 
bold ;  and  if  he  is  ambitious  of  gisater  things 
he  "  works  the  oradie*'  inoessantly.  He  kicks 
his  heels  about  Whitehall  more  assiduously  than 
ever ;  he  comes  out  a  strong  politician  at  home, 
taking  care,  with  some  inconsistency  occa- 
sionally, to  be  always  on  the  government  side. 
When  he  is  canvassed  for  his  vote  he  talks  of  his 
grievances ;  and  he  keeps  up  a  constant  fire  of 
letters  against  My  Lords,  demanding  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is,  he  has  found  out  that  the 
Admiralty  as  often  confer  an  appointment  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow  as  to  reward  merit. 
An  officer  once  told  us  that  he  oeeupied  him- 


self on  wet  days  in  writing  undated  letlen,  e&t 
of  which  he  filled  up,  and  sent  regnlarij  every 
week  to  the  Admindty,  until  at  last  he  mi 
appointed  to  a  fine  brig.  And  really  fidi  is  tiu 
only  resource  left  to  men  who  are  frundkNi 
Captain  Hall— <'  Nemesis  Hall,''  asheiicaUed- 
is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  meritoam 
officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy ;  a  man  who  \m 
earned  higher  distinction  than  he  who  took 
the  first  iron  steams  to  China  and  oomnanded 
her  during  the  war;  and  no  man  huhoeo  i 
better  firiend  to  humanity  than  the  drij^mto 
of  the  Bailors'  Homes.  Tet,  when  the  gmt 
Baltic  Fleet  was  fitted  out,  ttts  tried  atai 
officer  was  never  thought  of;  and  when  he  Teo* 
tured  to  ask  for  employment,  Sir  Janee  Gnhis 
could  ofibr  him  nothing  better  than  tiie  oemmd 
of  a  crazy,  broken-down  steamer,  a  men  oock- 
boat,  in  wMch  few  men  but  NemeosHaE  wooU 
have  ventured  to  sea,  and  certab^nonebithe 
would  have  attacked  Bomaraund. 

Commander  William  is  at  last  a  captea,  aok 
merely  by  courtesy,  but  a  captain  in  fivt;  ht  ■ 
"  posted,''  as  they  still  say,  though  poitrniikm 
longer  exists  in  the  navy.  The  cnMrning  hd 
in  tiie  race  of  promotion  has,  howerer,  yet  to  be 
won,  and  the  pace  beeovies  kilHog.  If  Oqin 
William  can  only  contrive  to  get  a  ahip^  id 
thus  be  able  to  reckcm  five  years'  seaaeraoevi 
captain,  he  must  become  an  admiral  bjseiMii^ 
if  he  lives  long  enough,  and  he  will  be  eiigw 
for  all  the  goiod  thmga  reserved  Ibt  fiie  ifNi 
aristocracy — ^fleets,  dockyards,  vietoalliiig  offing 
and  so  forth.  But  if  he  does  not  get  a  iri^ 
and  make  up  his  sea  time,  why,  whenhenaebfii 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  he  will  be  pat  fi|A<^ 
retired  list,  or,  in  point  ctf  ^Mst,  be  patoota^t^ 
navy,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  tl»lftw«t«l» 
of  admirals!!  To  avoid  this  Umbo,  &e  pfaaa 
still,  as  a  lucky  officer  once  tdld  iifli  **^^ 
write,  write— bother,  bother,  Wkr— w^ 
and  bother.  Sir,  till  you  gat  somathiag;"  v 
certainly  his  career  was  a  signal  noof  d  ^ 
efficacy  of  his  taetios.  Ear,  thoogn  he  wttj 
man  without  any  great  standing  or  tiMi  v 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  inadinm<  h>g< 
a  succession  of  good  things,  for  tea  vh» 
3rears,  though  one  of  hia  dbips  was  aenihoii 
unfit  for  service  at  a  mom^it  when  eroygv 
was  wanted,  and  another  went  •■'^■•^ 
working  out  of  port :  he  died  in  hamn*  »* 
an  admiral;  while  his  brother,  who  aathr 
wrote  nor  botiiered,  is  a  lieutenant  to  fiiiaj^ 
But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  tiiat  ii^ 
officers  rise  to  the  rank  of  post-oaptam  w 
hop,  step,  and  jump,  as  they  may  iff** 
to  do  here,  to  suit  the  emeigendea  of  ^ 
limited  space.  Thirty  years  has  Wiltis  iP«^ 
probably,  in  accomplishing  it,  and  al  *•■* 
one-third  of  his  time  has  been  passed  a*rt 
on  half-pay.  He  is  no  longer  a  amart  y^f^ 
feUow,  but  a  weather-beateni,  grey-headed  nj* 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  large  family  ai^oot  knB»  *>* 
have  pinched  themselvee  while  he  was  i(  ** 
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to  keep  up  a  genteel  appearaace,  and  square  off 
his  tailor's  biUs,  and  to  enable  him  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  extravagancies  into  which  rich 
captains  sometimes  run  their  officers,  *'  for  the 
h<mottr  of  the  service,'^  in  foreign  ports.  A 
lieutenant's  paj  is  only  just  endngh  to  provide 
for  his  outfit  and  mess,  without  screwing ;  and 
a  commander,  in  actual  command  of  a  ship, 
either  must  have  some  other  source  of  income 
besides  his  pay,  or  run  in  debt  to  keep  up  his 
rank.  Even  a  captain  has  a  hard  push  for  it, 
what  with  dinner-parties  and  other  outgoings. 
Many  officers  never  get  beyond  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  are  only  too  happy,  when  old 
age  is  creeping  on  them,  to  be  allowed  to  quit 
the  active  li^  with  t^  rank  of  retired  com- 
mander, reeeinng  eight  or  nine  shillings  a-day, 
and  lo<^iBg  forward  to  half-a-guinea — tibeir  only 
hope— for  doing  nothing,  because  the  Admiralty 
iiaa  debarred  them  from  doing  anything.  Some 
captains  fight  against  time  until  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  are  pushed 
aside  into  the  retired  list  of  '*  yellow  admirals," 
beoause  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  em- 
jdif^rment  as  captains;  while  others,  assuming 
tkat  there  is  no  hope  of  employment  for  them, 
retire  befi>re  their  tmie,  and  reoeive  the  pay  and 
title  of  admirals  for  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Iwikj  ones,  who  are  pushing  on  at  top 
qpeed. 

Such  is  the  oareer  of  Mendless  officers — of 
tliose  who  have  fought  their  way  up,  and  those 
who  have  faikd  in  the  struggle.    Now,  f(M:  the 
^'  favourites  of  fortune,"  to  whom  we  have  in- 
cidentally alluded.    We  will  take,  for  example, 
1^  eon  of  a  great  poUtioian ;  and  let  us  say  of 
Lim  that  he  is  a  very  smart  officer,  of  whose 
energy  and  daring  the  country  may  fitly  be 
vtoxtL    But  then  his  advancement  would  have 
been  equally  rapid  even  if  he  were  as  drunken, 
dirty,  um^proaohable  for  the  odours  of   his 
person — as  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  Utter  of  kittens,  much  more  with  the 
lives  of  a  gallant  crew  of  men — as  the  relative  of 
another  great  pc^tioian  notoriously  was.    Well, 
oar  hero  is  appointed  to  a  noble  ship,  fitted  out 
for  a  pleasantand  even  aristooratic  trip— -perhaps, 
to  carry  jout  or  bring  home  a  Governor-General ; 
or  he  joins  an  admiral's  ship,  going  to  an  agree- 
able station — ^the  Mediterranean,  or  Pacific :  such 
*^  holes"  as  the  West  Indies  and ''  the  Coast"  wee 
o«re£ally  avoided ;  Six  no  good  society  can  be  got 
there.    In  three  years  he  is  generally  home 
a^^ain  ;  and  he  is  transferred  to  another  pleasant 
■hip,  perh^s  a  steamer — ^for  steam  is  aU  the  go 
now ;  and  £f  he  is  abroad,  when  he  has  served 
long  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant's 
connniawon — that  is,  six  years — he  often  gets  it 
befbora  he  returns  home.    Our  new-fiedged  lieu- 
teaumt  has  now  thechoioe  of  every  road  toadvance- 
mesLt.    If  he  chooses  to  study  steam  or  gunnery, 
bia  deaire  is  at  once  gratified,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
praieed  for  anything  he  may  do,  if  not  for  the 
thin^  which  he  does  not  do.     Then  he  goes  to 


sea  again,  and  punctually,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
Two  years*  sea  service  as  commander  are  quickly 
run  through,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
becomes  a  full-blown  captain.  So  much  for 
being  the  son  of  a  great  politician,  or  any  other 
great  man.  Why,  we  have  known  a  mate  of  five 
years'  standing  go  to  sea  with  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  have 
been  shipmates  again — the  mate,  a  mate  still,  the 
cadet,  a  captain !  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
board  ship  to  hear  a  stripling  in  his  first  uniform 
talk  about  what  he  will  do  '*  when  I  am  a  post- 
captain,"  having  been  told  by  papa  that  he  shall 
have  a  ship  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  nor  ia 
it  an  uncommon  thiog  to  see  needy  young  men, 
and  despairing  old  men,  currying  favour  wi^ 
one  of  these  boys  to  make  Mends  of  his  Mends, 
or  in  the  idea  of  getting  employment  under  him 
when  he  is  posted.  Nepotiam  is  not  quite  so 
bad  in  the  navy  just  now  as  it  has  been ;  because 
the  war  has  created  a  demand  for  officers.  But 
if  any  one  will  look  over  the  eld  numbers  of  the 
Navp  LUt,  he  will  see  that  employment  has  been 
monopolised  by  a  dozen  families  and  their  clans; 
and  we  predict  that  this  state  of  things  will 
occur  again  whenever  the  war  is  ended.  Some 
men  are  always  employed ;  many  never,  despite 
all  their  efforts  to  escape  the  popular  brevet  rank 
of  **  Queen's  hard  bargains."  By  the  way,  too, 
the  freaks  played  by  some  of  these  offioers  ¥rith 
interest  are  both  ludicrous  and  Mghtful.  We 
know  one  gallant  captain,  the  cousin  of  a  great 
political  noble,  who  took  a  horse  to  sea  with  him^ 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  by  riding  to  muster, 
and  by  getting  up  steeple-chases  on  deck.  We 
know  another  gallant  captain,  a  relative  of  another, 
though  smaller  political  noble,  who  was  a  very 
Bacchus — ^who  used  to  make  the  crew  drunk, 
every  man  Jack  of  them ;  and  on  one  occasion 
run  his  ship  some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her 
course.  ''  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  the 
seamen,  ''but  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  <me  of 
these  days,  Sir."  As,  however,  the  jovial  com- 
mander had  good  Mends^  the  Admiralty  did  not 
venture  to  supersede  him ;  but  there  are  more 
ways  of  ''killing  a  dog  than  hanging  him." 
They  harassed  lum,  and  bothered  him,  and 
knocked  him  about,  and  at  last  ousted  him  <m  a 
technical   point;  thereby,  in  all  probability, 

saving  H.M.S. 

We  repeat,  bad  as  the  system  of  promotion  is 
in  the  Army,  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  the  Navy, 
The  latter  service  is  a  hotbed  oi  discontent;  for 
those  who  do  not  get  on  complain  that  they  are 
ill-treated;  and  those  who  do,  catching  the  pre- 
vailing infection,  think  that  they  are  not  treated 
well  enough.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Time*  :— 

The  manner  in  which  naval  patronage  is  ^tribated 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  jastest  discontent.  It  b 
hard  that  every  step  shoald  require  a  perpetual  sofidta- 
^n  of  politioBl  friends,  and  that,  from  a  niidshipiDan  to 
a  poat-oaptain,  an  officer  should  b»  eompelled  to  beg  hb 
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tvay  step  by  step.  It  ii  hard  that  a  service  of  which 
England  is  so  justly  prond  should  be,  perhaps  more  than 
any  path  of  public  employment,  mixed  np  with  purely 
political  considerations,  so  that  a  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  it  in  his  power  not  only  to  prerent  a  merito- 
rioas  bat  unfriended  officer  from  rising,  bat  to  debar 
him  alto^ther  from  the  exerdae  of  his  profesrion,  and 
then  ponish  him  for  his  want  of  influence  by  depriving 


him  of  that  rank  and  porttSon  which  sgnierityifcidfwMkl 
have  oonferred  on  him.  ItissadtoieemeaintbefoU 
vigour  of  manhood,  in  the  heyday  of  thor  healtbrnd 
strength,  driven  from  active  senrioe  to  dril  Hft,  nd 
taught  to  fed.  that  it  is  only  by  mixiBg  tfaeiaielTa  ipii 
eleotioiieeriiig  bn^  and  party  pofittcs  thifc  Umj  as 
hope  for  a  return  to  the  dutifli  of  their  pcofoidoiL 
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Thb  late  accomplished  Justice  Talfonrdy  in  his 
death,  bequeathed  a  sentiinent  to  his  country 
which  will  be  often  remembered  with  feelings 
of  melancholy  interest.  Strangely  impresdye 
were  those  last  words  of  his — ^words  which  oom- 
prehended  the  experience  of  a  good  life,  and 
which  might  haye  been  suggested  by  the  higher 
goodness  of  a  dawning  immortality  —  words 
which  come  to  us  with  a  threefold  recommen- 
dation :  they  were  the  dictate  of  a  heart  con- 
sistently generous;  they  were  emphasised  by 
the  energy  of  sudden  death,  and  they  seem  to 
ring  with  the  music  of  a  mercifUl  and  holy 
world  to  come : — **  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
groat  want  of  English  society,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  mingling  of  class  witii  class —  I  would 
say,  in  one  word,  that  that  want  is  the  toarU  of 
sympathy,*^ 

We  haye  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  theme  from  which  the  force  of  habit,  the 
force  of  prejudice,  or  the  force  of  sincere  and 
clear  conviction  may,  in  many  cases,  perchance, 
lead  them  to  recoil.  A  few  words  in  yindication 
of  our  exercise  may  be,  therefore,  allowed  us. 

"  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another/'  Class-distinctions 
bear  a  ycry  similar  relation  to  human  nature,  as 
do  sectarian  distinctions, -^social  prejudioes  may 
be  often  traced  to  the  same  root  as  religious 
prejudices.  It  is  but  a  yery  superficial  method 
of  accounting  for  exhibitions  of  intolerance  in 
any  Church  or  indiyidual  Christian,  by  referring 
them  to  some  element  in  the  creed  of  that  Church 
or  individual.  There  is  great  cant  against 
creeds  in  these  days,  and  against  social  ine- 
qualities. Should  not  our  censures  fell  on  the 
original  corrupting  medium  ?  May  not  the  eyils 
deplored  be  traced  to  a  deeper  spring  than  that 
to  which  they  are  generally  ascribed?  Un- 
doubtedly the  seyere  consistency  of  the  theo- 
logical systems  which  men  support  and  advocate 
may  haye  some  tendency  to  contract  the  hearts 
of  their  disciples ;  and  it  is  safe  to  contend, 
therefore,  that  some  theological  systems  are 
more  fayourable  to  catholicity  of  spirit  than  are 
others.  But  is  there  not  in  the  human  heart — 
frail  and  impure  as  are  its  preyailing  emotions — 
enfeebled  or  corrupted  as  are  many  of  its 
most  radical  and  beautiful  instincts — a  tendency 
to  pride,  and  jealousy,  and  isolation,  and,  thus, 
to  antagonism  and  ill-will  i   And  may  not  the 


exdusiyeiiees,  of  which  opinion  is  often  the  ^ 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  man,  utieriy  inde- 
pendent of  and  aboye  all  matters  of  opimos? 
Genexally  peaking,  higotry  may  be  aMomedto 
be  a  fbolty  of  hxnnan  nature,  ntherihantibe 
ineyitable  product  of  the  peculiar  &ith  in 
association  with  which  it  may  be  found,  and  tk 
requirements  of  which  it  may  urge  as  its  i^okigy; 
and,  hence,  whilst  bigotry  has  beoi  the  oooiaaA 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  sects  into  whioh  tbe 
religious  world  is  divided,  it  has  found  Kopefoi 
deyelopment  in  all  alike — ^not  in  equal  d^pree, 
but  to  some  extent  uniyersally,  in  theummsbikiBa 
phenomena  of  distrust  <Hr  of  peraecution. 

The  world  has  hmg  uMiimed,  with  remene^il 
impatience,  the  preyalence  of  social  riTshkiad 
antipathies ;  but  the  eyil  still  oontinnes,  and,  ii 
is  to  be  feared,  without  much  abateawnt  Ibe 
Church  has  long  lamented  the  prevakooe  of  ne* 
tarian  strifes  and  animosities ;  and  here,  abo, 
the  curse  still  abides  with  not  much  pionect  d 
its  aboKtion.  The  world  and  the  Churohhave, 
like  indiyiduals  of  de^  moral  experieofie,  ^ 
struggles  of  conscienoe  against  will;  tiie  ^tm 
of  du^  maintains  a  constont  oonffict  with  tk 
bias  of  the  disposition  |  and  the  words  of  Pnl 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  oonfession  of  tlie 
associated  raoe,  '' When  I  would  do  good  erilii 
present  with  me." 

But  is  the  conflict  to  be  eternal?  I^viU 
it  endure  we  may  be  oertain ;  and  yat  we  naj 
congratulate  ourselyes  upon  the  equally  Mi' 
putable  feot,  that  eyery  real  effort  to  vMw  ^ 
eyil  is  new  power  giyen  to  the  jood,  and  fta^ 
thus,  a  full  and  haj^y  yiotoiy  nay  be  exf^ 
at  last. 

Kow,  how  shall  the  great  and  acknowledged 
curse  of  the  religious  world  be  remoyed?  i|* 
we  to  wait  for  some  snpematmnl  rordato  " 
omnipotent  authority?  Is  ^he  Uessingto^ 
postponed  until  **  the  seocmd  adyentP'  Caaaot 
humanity,  eyer  under  the  tuition  of  Oed,  1* 
trained  to  honourable  se^-goyenunent?  oro^ 
we  groan  in  bondage  and  in  giief  until  "g^ 
personal  reign"  of  a  master  shall  be  inaugon^' 
Cannot  our  sentiments  be  gradually  reoaed  If 
discipline  and  experience,  so  that  we  n>ay  ^ 
into  co-operation,  not  because  a  goyenw  ■* 
us,  but  because  we  are  urced  thereto  bj thcn^ 
pidses  of  trustful*  and  reaprooal,  and  7*^|||^ 
loye  t  Or  are  we  to  quarrel  and  rige  a  ■"•* 
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criminate  and  conftised  self-will,  imtil  some  great 
central  monarch  shall  appear  among  tis  to  tell 
us  when  to  hiw  and  whea  to  applaud,  whom  to 
exoonmiunicate  and  whom  to  embrace  ?  ''  If  I 
were  asked  what  is  the  great  want  of  the 
Christian  Church,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
mingling  of  sect  with  sect — I  should  say,  in  one 
word,  tlmt  that  want  is  the  want  of  sympathy." 

The  resistance  of  an  acknowledged  evil  is  often 
a  hopeless  and  discouraging  exercise,  because  it 
is  gone  about  in  an  utterly  mistaken  method. 
We  cannot  overcome  evil,  but  by  good.    The 
evil  we  mourn  is  active ;  it  tells  itself  in  deeds ; 
it  is  not  a  Biere  vague  uneasiness  of  conscience ; 
it  is  m(»e  than  a  sentimental  dream;   it  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  embodied  in  our  outward  life ;  it  has 
its  substantial  nK>nument8,  as  well  as  its  spiritual 
existence.    But  we  too  frequently  imagine  that 
this  busy  and  successful  power  is  to  be  overcome 
by  mere  reflection.    We  do  battle  against  it 
constantly  in  our  hearts,  but  in  the  open  field  of 
life  we  scarcely  ever  think  of  appefding  to  our 
better  nature.    The  wicked  impulse  is  always 
the  promptest,  and  we  oousent  Uiat  therefore  it 
riiould  be  ihe  most  powerfdl.    We  think  about 
iirbat  we  ought  to  do,  and  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  think  about.    The  sentioient  of  charity  in  the 
0onl  of  man  will   derive  more    nourishment, 
Tigour,  and  dominion,  from  a  single  act  of  mercy 
than  from  a  fortnight's  meditation.    A  good 
Samaritan  does  not  dwell  at  home  indulging 
Iprievous  reflections  on  the  miseries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  he  does  his  daily  work,  neglects  not  his 
business ;  and  when,  on  his  way  to  market,  he 
espies  an  afflicted,  injured  brother,  he  binds  up 
Ids  wounds  and  ''  taJia  oare  of  him"  and  thus 
destroys  his  sectarian  prejudices  and  his  social 
pride  at  one  gracious  blow. 

God,  in  Hm  mercy,  is  c(mtinually  presenting 
to  the  world  the  richest  opportunities  of  seU- 
correction.    He  raises  up  a  poor  man  to  be  glo* 
rious  in  virtue,  in  genius,  or  in  arms,  that  tibe 
pride  of  the  rich  may  be  confounded.    But  the 
rii^  will  be  proud  still,  and  will  despise  the 
liero  whom  God  invited  them  to  revere.    Or  He 
sends  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a  being  with 
prophetic  endowments;  one  who  sees  deeper 
than  bishops  and  priests;   one  who  moulds  not 
his  strange  faith  according  to  ancient  human 
models,  but  who  gazes  for  himself,  and  with  his 
own  strong  eyes,  deep  into  the  influite  mystery 
of  Troth,  and  who,  dazried  by  the  splendour  of 
the  Tision,  breaks  out  into  rapter  songs  than  the 
vrorM  has  been  wont  to  hetur ;    one  who  goes 
straight  and  often  to  the  ''  Father  of  lights," 
and   returns  clothed  with  wonderfol  radiance 
before  which  the  thousands  who  were  christ- 
ened into  a  fashionable  piety  stand  amazed :  he 
speaks  new  words ;  he  proclaims  new  doctrines ; 
be  moves  on  in  majestic  derision  of  all  worn-out 
standards  of  belief ;  and  the  creed-bound  Church, 
thonRh  it  had  only  last  week  held  a  conference 
of  solemn  lam^itation  over  its  dirisions,  its  dull- 
nessy     its  weakness,  and  its  death,  calls  the 


teacher  mod,  the  truth-seer  a  heretic,  the  reno* 
vator  a  dan^rous,  Devil-inspired  demagogue  I 
It  hath  been  so  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
Onoe  on  earth — alas !  often  in  Heaven — ^hath  the 
Divine  remonstrance  of  love  been  heard — ''0 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  kiUest  the  prophets, 
and  stoneet  them  that  are  sent  unto  Ihee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  toge- 
ther, as  a  hen  her  brood  under  her  wings,  fmd 
ye  would  not  !** 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  says  (''  Literary  Be- 
mains,"  voL  iv.  423),  ''I  have  often  thought 
of  writing  a  book  to  be  entitled  'A  Vindication 
of  Great  Men  unjustly  branded';  and  at  such 
times  the  liamee  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen, 
Benedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg." 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Coleridge  only  often 
thought  of  writing  books  on  glorious  subjects 
of  which  he  was  worthy,  and  which  were  worthy 
of  him.  This  project  would  have  been  one 
eminently  suited  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  large 
and  noble  catholicity.  He  would  have  received, 
too,  some  genial  inspiration  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  misfortunes  into  which  his  ideal 
heroes  had  £^en  before  hinu  But  once  to  com- 
mence a  wwk  of  this  sort,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  ftdly  carrying  it  out,  would  be  but  the 
inauguration  of  a  Hfe-task.  Coleridge  might 
have  extended  the  list  of  names,  almost  ad  in- 
finitum. But  however  long  the  roll  of  wronged 
ones,  he  would  not  have  found  a  more  remark- 
able or  interesting  instance  than  the  one  which 
he  esteemed  with  greatest  sympathy — Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  This  extraordinary  man  escaped 
the  grosser  forms  of  persecution;  but  malicious 
scandal  and  cruel  n^lect  disturbed  his  later  life, 
and,  for  a  long  season,  have  obscured  his  fame. 
Now,  with  tiie  view  of  doing  some  humble 
justice  to  a  great  name,  and  of  ti^ereby  restoring 
to  the  worid  an  opportunity,  too  long  despised, 
of  enlarging  their  hearts  witii  pure,  disinterested 
sympathy,  we  propose  to  devote  a  ism  columns 
to  a  brief  biographioal  sketch,  and  some  cursory 
critical  observations  on  the  character  of  this 
mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Of  course  we  do  not  write 
as  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  but  as  his  bre- 
thren ;  we  aim  not  to  spread  the  peculiarity  of 
his  fdth,  but'  to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
peculiaritiee  of  his  nature  and  his  career;  it 
will  be  our  object,  in  short,  not  to  vindicate  his 
opinions — ^which  are  of  trifling  importance — but 
to  vindicate  himself  as  a  man  of  learning, 
genius,  piety,  and  virtue,  beyond  most  of  lus 
race^ — a  light  in  which  he  should  appear  inte- 
resting to  all  men. 

Enianuel  Swedenborg  (we  take  our  fEMsts  from 
the  **  Biography,"  by  Mr.  Paxton  Hood),  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1688 ;  making  one,  vxA  one  of  the  brightest,  on 
the  long  list  of  illustrious  beings  to  whom  the 
land  of  Sweden  has  given  birth.  Odin,  Gustavus 
Yasa,   Gustavus    Adolphus,    Snorro  Sturleson, 
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Bishop  Tegn^r^  Atderbom,  linmeoS)  Frederika 
Bremer,  and  Jenny  Lind  are  a  glorious  company, 
of  whom  Swedenhorg  may  he  hononrabiy  one, 
and  who  are  honoured  hy  his  fellowship.  Of  an 
ancient  and  repatahle  ancestry,  onr  hero  was 
the  second  son  and  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Jesper 
Swedberg,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  Skara,  in 
West  Gothland,  and  of  Sarah  Behm,  daughter 
ef  Albrecht  Bern,  Assessor  of  the  Eoyal  Board 
of  Mines.  After  an  infancy  rendered  interesting 
hy  many  instances  of  precocious  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  and  a  youth  consecrated  to  judicious 
studies,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  1709,  about  which  time  also  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  ''/Select  Sentences  of 
Seneca  and  Publius  Syrus  Mimus."  Deroted 
to  seyerer  and  to  lighter  studies,  he  sought  to 
enlarge  his  information  by  trayelling;  and  in 
1710  he  proceeded  to  Oxford  and  to  London,  oc- 
cupying his  thoughts  alternately  with  science, 
languages,  philosophy,  and  poetry ;  his  feivourite 
and*  most  consistent  studies  being  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  mathematics.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  earliest  members  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Science  at  Upsal,  and  constantly  communicated 
to  the  members  the  results  of  his  obseryations. 
His  family  connexions  being  influential,  he  se- 
eured  a  considerable  measure  of  Court  palionage, 
and  this,  together  with  his  early  but  extoisiye 
and  solid  fame  for  mechanical  and  mathematical 
•ooompUshments,  purchased  for  him  the  fayour 
oi  Charles  XII.,  hunself  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments and  liberal  learning,  with  whom,  as  early 
as  1716,  Swedenborg  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  in  detail  all 
the  eyents,  eyen  of  a  public  and  important 
character,  o^  this  extraordinary  man's  life,  within 
the  limits  of  an  essay  so  necessarily  restricted  as 
this.  A  bare  list  of  the  titles  of  works  published 
by  him  between  the  years  1722  and  1738  alone 
would  occupy  more  than  apage  of  this  journal;  and 
those  works  would  range  oyer  a  yariety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  one  would  think  it  impossible  for 
any  one  man  to  write  about  with  any  approach 
to  intelligenee  and  competency.  A]gebn^  the 
Laws  of  Longitude,  '*  Decimal  Coinage," 
Planetary  Motions,  Tides,  Docks,  Chemistry, 
Iron  and  Fire,  "Horse  Power,"  and  yarious 
branches  of  Phyncal  Science  not  specified,  are 
some  of  the  objects  on  which  he  fixed  his  mind, 
and  which  he  illustrated  by  lus  ready  and  aotiye 
pen. 

In  1733,  Swedenborg  again  trayelled;  and 
oommenced  the  greater  works  of  his  life.  His 
**  Philosophical  and  Mineral  Works"  was  a  large 
production  in  three  folio  yolumes ;  the  first  being 
called  "The  Principia;"  the  second  "On  Iron;" 
and  the  third  "  On  Copper  and  Brass."  Some  time 
afterwards  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Sweden  on  "  Inlaid  Work 
in  Marble,  for  Tables,  and  for  Ornamental  Pur- 
poses generally ;"  thus  deyoting  his  wonderful 
powers  to  the  explication  of  the  vastest  themes. 


and  to  the  apj^cation  of  the  most  geoienlpnn* 
ciples  to  the  minutest  interests  of  li&.  Of  the 
profound  wisdom  of  his  scientific  speoslitioM 
and  experiments  many  influential  tettinuuei 
might  be  cited.  He  anticipated  many  d  ie 
proudest  disooyeries  of  subsequent  philoliophen; 
and  though,  gmierally  speaking,  throngk  ^ 
popular  belief  that  he  was  only  a  ts^  idolufc 
and  mystic  dreamer,  he  has  lost  t^  credit  of 
them,  a  few  of  more  unprejudiced  temper,  and 
whose  researches  have  not  been  drcomscribed 
by  theological  partialities,  have  not  been  ilov  to 
do  the  mighty  thinker  justice.  Profeoor  Pat- 
terson, .of  the  Uniyeraty  of  Pemisyiyami,  syi 
of  the  "Principia:" — "ManyoftheexperbneBb 
and  obseryations  on  Magnetism,  preeeotediatlBi 
work,  are  belieyed  to  be  of  much  more  moden 
date,  and  are  unjustly  ascribed  to  nuuh  mm 
recent  writers." 

"  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  fa 
flrst  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1740.  T^ 
first  part  of  this  Essay  treats  of  the  bbod,  tin 
artmes,  the  yeins,  and  the  heart:  iddlflttiii 
second  part  treats  of  the  motKmoftlielniB, 
the  cortical  substance,  and  the  human  aooL  Ii 
1745,  he  published  "The  Worship  and  the  Lm 
of  God,"  a  book  whieh,  as  Mr.  Hood  aayi,  giiei 
forth  in  poetry  what  ihe  "  Principia"  and  tk 
"  Animal  Kingdom"  had  prerioualy  giTGnloitl 
in  prose.  It  isamagnifioaitandhi^ywroi^ 
rhapsody,  eleyated  and  artistio  in  its  style;  ui 
rather  splendid  than  useM  in  its  subBtiDee.  II 
is  a  hynm  in  honour  of  creation^  wnttm  radff 
the  guidance  of  an  inspired  imaginaticn,  n^ 
than  a  philosophical  exposition  of  oite 
Qorgeous,  grand,  and  fanoiM,  it  is  yet  n^ 
and  unreligious.  The  life  and  heta!^dik 
universe  are  there ;  but  God  is  a&i  o£ 

It  was  not  before  he  was  fifty-four  yem  ^ 
age  that  Swedenborg  aseended  firom  tfaemstow 
and  embodied  world  of  law  and  maduneiy-^ 
form,  and  oolour,  and  sabetanoe — of  lofpCt  hh 
facts,  and  knowledge,  to  the  hi^^  ""^Jt 
spiritual  visions,  of  revelations,  ^  dretm^  t» 
of  faith.  And  this  is  usually  regarded  it^ 
strange  circumstance  with  whieh  the  flnt* 
knows  not  how  to  deal.  It  is  the  first,  aadg 
the  least,  of  those  many  naysteries  b^otej^ 
he  stands  confbnnded  and  appalled.  Jjaaffnt^ 
commonly  declines  with  years ;  it  is  thetcyj* 
consolation  of  youth;  and  the  fanatfrasm^feg 
it  awakens  ordinarily  subsides  as  the  sod  ood'* 
in  contact  with  the  sober,  and,  oftea,  the  v^ 
friendly  realities  of  life.  We  rcvdi  ia  fts  »* 
certain  and  unknown  in  proportion  tootf^' 
norance  of  that  which  is  positively  iweij^ 
Experience  is  generally  oonsideiea  a  gntf 
subjugator  of  passions,  and  fiuoes,  and  raptansi 
dreams. 

But  is  it  really  thus  with  man?  Thns^T 
the  critics,  and  our  first  impulse  assents  t»  thtf 
decision.  We  question,  however,  whethff  * 
flection  will  not  refUseto  endorse  ^  oooobisnO' 
Imagination  is  the  "  toy"  of  youth,  it  is  v 
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*'eoB8ototion"  6f  a^i.    SpeonlatioiM  become  lees 
ostentatious  as  life  adyances,  but  they  become 
Baoie  radical  and  profoond.      To  the   joong 
keart,  bounding  witii  unchecked  eaid  untried  en- 
thusiasm, the  fdture  of  this  life  is  a  grand  blank, 
on  which  his  &ncy  prints  wild  and  ever- varying 
pictures  at  will ;   but  the  symbols  are  material, 
the  revelry  is  carnal,  not  spiritual ;  the  joy  and 
hope  aie  limited  by  the  earthly,  and  are  sug- 
gested by  the  seen.    Fanaticism  now  is  a  bHnd 
•oom  of  the  Laws,  but  a  reckless  appropriation  of 
the  immunities  of  outward  nature ;   in  soberer 
9nd  maturer  years  it  is  the  s<^emn,  ponderous, 
and  pious  daboration  of  material  laws  aaiid  the 
imre^>ealed  conditicms  of  an  immaterial  existence. 
In  early  life  imagination  is  the  substitute  for 
knowledge,  in  later  seasons  it  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  kiowledge  in  the  still  unknown.    The 
Touth  dreams  of  what  the  world  on  which  he 
looks  will  be  when  he  is  a  man ;   tiie  man,  who 
has  discovered  what  the  world  actually  is,  bases 
upon  his  information  the  grander  question  of 
what  that  world  will  be  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.    In  the  one  case  we  have  the  applica- 
tion <^  acn  uninformed  &culty  to  an  appreciated 
object;  in  the  other,  we  have  the  application  of 
the  same  &culty,  disciplined  and  scdf*conscious, 
to  an  object  utterly  undefined.    The  imagination 
is  active  alike  in  both  cases;   but  in  the  first  it 
is   an  ignorant   power  trifling  with    positive 
lealities;  in  the  other  it  is  a  weU-instructed  and 
tried  power  groping  about  amid  the  shi^ows  of 
the  altogether  unknown.    And  hence,  we  always 
And  that  the  nearer  men  get  to  £temity  the 
Biete  anxious  are  their  speculations,  and  the  more 
definite  are  their  expectations  of  what  the  cir- 
eumstanoes,    and   scenes,  and   occupations    of 
£temity  will  be.    As  we  advance  to  the  grave, 
we  do  not  bow  down  bmieath  the  wdght  and 
sorrow  of  its  gloom ;  but  we  endeavour  to  pierce 
through  its  dai^aiess,  that  we  may  catch  some 
l^mpses  of  the  infinitude  and  the  immortality  of 
which  it  is  the  portal.    And  tiie  glimpses  come 
— whether  they  ajHing  up  within,  or  are  im- 
parted from  vrithout — ^whether   they  are  the 
spontaneous  creations  of  the  soul,  or  actual  reve- 
lations to  the  soul — ^is  a  question  with  which 
philosophy  may  puzzle  and  amuse  itself— is,  in 
f aet,  the  very  questiim  which  must  be  solved 
'before  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  Bwedenborg^s 
life  and  character  can  be  in  any  sort  compre- 
liended.    But  there  the  visions  and  expectations 
are;   they  glow,  and  dazzle,  and  radiate;  they 
jrise,  and  swell,  and  sing ;  until  tiie  soul  becomes 
8  chamber  of  holy  light,  a  temple  of  heavenly 
barmonies.    Angels  walk  around  it,  and  hai^ 
aeoompany  sweet  voices ;    and  massive  thrones 
appear;    and  there  is  a  waring   of  palms,   a 
sparkle  of  bejewelled  crowns,  and  a  rising  of 
sacred  incense ;    in  short,  there  is  outspread 
beibre  the  spirit  a  grand  panorama  of  the  cere- 
monial splendours  of  Heaven. 

And  ^e  mistake  that  vast  intelligence  is  a 
oafegoard  ftom  Mysticism  will  appear  equally 


obvious  if  calmly  contemplated.  To  leam  the 
knowable  is  only  to  extend  the  consciousness^of 
the  unknown.  To  understand  a  ph3r8ical  law 
truly  is  but  to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  all 
physical  laws.  The  observer  who  is  cardess  will 
talk  glibly  enough  of  the  phenomena  that  pass 
beneath  his  survey;  and  the  multitude  who 
know  nothing  of  the  real  mechanism  of  the 
universe  will  be  likely  to  comprehend  him  far 
more  clearly,  than  as  though  he  talked  with 
absolute  correctness.  There  is.  however,  no 
poetry  so  pure  as  the  poetry  of  fiicts ;  and  true 
philosophy  is  far  more  romantic  than  any  in« 
ventions  of  human  imagination.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  ideas  of  grossness  with 
material  phenomena  and  substances,  and  to  oon* 
aider  meditations,  descriptions^  and  sentiments 
as  etherial.  Nature  is  ^e  ideal  of  the  obvious 
and  rude.  Art  is  the  ideal  of  the  subtle  and 
and  the  refined.  The  ^act  is,  however,  that  art 
is  always  rude  and  rough  when  compared  with 
nature,  of  which,  the  Divinely  wrought,  it  is 
but  a  human  imitation.  Consequently  all  no* 
tions  of  things  are  less  delicate  than  the  things 
themselves;  all  records  or  representations  at 
facts  are  grosser  than  the  £EU)ts  themselves.  For 
instance,  in  speaking  of  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
we  suppose  that  there  is  in  every  message  trans- 
mitted by  its  agency,  a  sort  of  journey  aocom- 
pli^ed  by  the  current,  as  far  as  the  wires  may 
reach ;  and  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  astoniahHient 
that  some  elemental  substance  set  in  motionat 
London  shall  travel  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
minute  to  Glasgow.  But  the  reality  is  far  more 
wonderful  than  this  idea.  There  is  no  aetui^ 
current  or  passage  of  power.  There  is  already 
provided  by  nature  a  connecting  substance  b^ 
tween  the  two  termini ;  the  electricity  has  not  to 
travel,  for  it  reaches  all  the  way;  and  just  as  I 
could  change  the  position  of  the  hands  of  a 
doc^,  without  going  to  the  dock,  supposing  I 
had  a  long  light  rod  in  my  hand ;  so,  by  toudmig 
and  guiding  one  end  of  the  long  subtle  chain  of 
fluid,  I  can  change  the  hands  of  the  deetrical 
dial  at  a  distance  of  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand miles.  We  might  adduce  a  thousand  in- 
stances to  prove  that  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
motion  are  more  etherial,  exquisite,  and  beaa- 
tiftd  than  any  ordinary  human  ccmeeptions  of 
those  laws ;  there  is,  in  short,  all  the  ^erenoe 
between  the  infinite  genius  that  could  create 
them,  and  the  finite  genius  that  may  be  intent 
on  their  investigation.  Consequently,  he  who 
shall  most  car^lly  study  the  known,  will  be 
most  appalled  at  the  vastness  which  has  yet 
to  be  explored,  whilst  he  will  be  most  con- 
founded by  the  delicacy  and  the  limitedness  ef 
that  which  he  already  comprehends.  And  he 
who  diaU  most  adequately  and  exactly  describe 
the  philosophy  of  creation,  will  be  least  per- 
fectly understood  by  those  who  have  only  once 
now  and  then  amused  themsdves  with  a  vacant 
and  ignorant  stare  at  its  most  impodng  pheno- 
mena. 
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Now  Emanoel  Swedenborg  had  read  the 
positiye,  the  embodied,  the  material,  with  a 
keen  and  cautious  eye.  He  saw  reasons  for 
appearances,  where  the  mass  of  men  only  see 
the  outside  show,  fie  traced  effects  back  to 
their  causes,  and  accepting  the  information  thus 
acquired  as  a  precedent,  he  beheld  in  every  sub- 
stance and  in  eyery  event  a  power  pregnant 
with  wise  and  consistent  issues.  But^  he  was 
self-conscious  in  all  his  attainments ;  nor  did 
his  curiosity  subside  with  any  new  discovery. 
By  every  step  of  his  sublime  intellectual  pro- 
gress he  raised  himself  to  a  loftier  stand-point, 
2*om  which  he  caught  more  magnificent  views 
of  the  regions  over  which  he  had  yet  to  travel; 
and  thus  his  horizon  expanded  with  his  capacity, 
and  by  all  he  learned,  he  taught  himself  how 
much  he  had  yet  to  learn.  He  trod  the  land  of 
knowledge  with  a  reverent  and  a  firm  step  be- 
cause it  was  the  eternally  improving  avenue 
to  an  eternally  far-off  land  of  promise.  His 
vision  grew  clear  by  constant  looking,  and  the 
clearer  his  vision  grew  the  more  boxmdless  did 
the  sphere  appear  which  was  awaiting  his  ex- 
amination. He,  for  iMrty  odd  years,  devoted 
himself  to  unravelling  the  web  of  creation ;  with 
holy  patience  did  he  untie  knot  after  knot,  and 
all  the  while  he  found  that  the  more  carefully 
he  untwisted,  the  more  inextricable  was  the 
confusion  of  the  multiform  cord.  It  is  easy  for 
unpractised  spectators,  impatient  of  his  patience, 
to  exclaim,  "  GUve  it  me ;  I  will  dear  it  all  up 
directly !"  But  they  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
found problem  that  nas  to  be  solved  there ;  and 
if  they  might  have  their  way,  they  would  only 
wrangle  afiresh  what  others  have  woimd  up  in 
order,  and,  growing  weary  of  the  task,  would 
cut  up  the  universe  into  shreds. 

Moreover,  Swedenborg  saw  these  positive, 
mechanical  laws,  not  only  with  his  understand- 
ing, but  with  his  imagination  also.  We  cannot 
puppose  that  this  mysterious  faculty  was  latent 
from  the  period  when  he  wrote  poetry  in  his 
youth,  to  the  period  when  he  saw  the  invisible 
in  his  latter  years.  There  was  enough  of  the 
exquisite  and  the  profound  to  silently  absorb 
his  imagination,  until  his  understanding  had 
achieved  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  while  the 
one  power  was  busy  in  the  analysis,  the  other 
was  spell-bound  in  the  worship  of  the  deep  and 
mighty  elements  on  which  his  thoughts  were 
fixed.  Truly  he  was  a  mystic,  but  he  was  a 
mystic  rather  by  knowing  so  well  that  of  which 
others  knew  nothing,  than  by  ill-describing 
that  which  others  pretended  to  know  so  well. 
"Wonderful  was  the  balance  of  these  two  powers, 
which  in  ordinary  beings  reign  alone!  His 
visions  of  the  physical  world  were  so  keen  and 
pure  ihat  it  became  to  him  a  fairy  Paradise ; 
and  his  visions  of  the  spiritual  were  so  clear  and 
radiant  Ihat  it  became  a  home  of  familiar  friend- 
diips,  and  of  furniture  to  which  he  would  swear 
in  any  court !  He  brought  his  imagination  so 
serenely  into  the  visible  and  material  things  of 


earth,  that  it  was  pleasant  and  gkirkmsflsHeira; 
and  he  carried  his  understanding  bo  bocmIj 
into  the  invisible  and  spiritual  things  of  Heirai 
that  it  became  to  him  actual  and  pontiYe  u 
earth.  We  feel  towards  Swedoiborg  in  eray 
phase  of  his  life,  as  Paul  felt  towds  hbidf 
when  caught  up  by  God ;  whether  in  tbe  body 
or  out  of  the  body  we  caonot  tell.  His  sdam 
is  all  spiritual;  his  spizitualitj  is  all edeatiie. 
When  he  looked  om  the  universe  hs  caniedlui 
soul  in  his  eye ;  when  he  looked  m^  it bs(w* 
ried  his  eye  in  his  soul« 

Eesuming,  then,  our  rapid  historieal  sksfefa, 
we  find  Swed^borg,  at  the  age  ol  fifty-fou, 
relinquishing  the  study  of  the ^aible  for  tfait«( 
the  unseen.  Of  course  it  will  be  impoBnUete 
us  to  give  the  merest  outline  <^  the  extnovdiBtfj 
cireumstanoes  which  are  related  of  him  afta 
this  change,  nor  shall  we  attempt  ereniU 
barest  analysis  of  the  productions  which  resided 
from  it.  We  can  only  give  one  or  two  issUnw 
of  his  assumed  faculty,  and  leave  the  aMmai 
of  all  questions  which  may  arise  oat  ef  tborli 
the  individual  reader. 

In  the  year  1755,  Swedenborg  was  atOottO' 
burg,  (three  hundred  English  nules  fromSto^* 
holm,)  where  he  was  Q>aiding  the  evemig  wii 
some  fifteen  other  persons.  At  about  six  Vdo^ 
he  wait  out,  and,  after  a  short  interval^  ntenei 
in  a  state  of  great  alamoL  to  the  ^sBfo^)  ^ 
daring  that  a  dreadful  fire  had  juBtlmkaa^ 
at  Stockholm,  at  the  Sodermalm,  and  thstltvi 
spreading  very  fast,  EesUets^  he  often  iv^ 
out;  he  said  that  the  hoose  oi  a  friend,  wka 
he  named,  was  in  ashes,  and  that  his  owi* 
in  danger;  at  eight  o'clock  he  exsUad, 
<'  Thank  God,  the  fire  is  extingoished,  only  tktt 
doors  from  my  house.''  Every  partknlsr«f  ibi 
revelaticm  was  confirmed  by  intelligenoe  fl^ 
quently  received. 

The  Count  de  Marteville  having  died  sadU^ 
a  shopkeeper  demanded  of  his  widow  ihs  pif 
ment  of  a  bill  which  she  remembered  had !»« 
paid  during  his  lifetime.  Not  bekig  able  tofiv 
the  receipt,  she  consulted  with  Swedenbai 
who,  in  a  few  days,  informed  her  that  her  k- 
ceased  husband  had  tal^  the  sho^eepei^s  ** 
ceipt  for  the  money  on  sndi  a  day,  at  soA  « 
hour,  as  he  was  reading  sudh  am  aiiiele  ii^|f* 
Dictionaryinhia  cabinet;  and  that  hiiiftiift* 
being  called  immediately  afterwards  ^  ^ 
other  concern,  he  had  put  tiie  reeeq^t  isio  v 
book  to  mark  the  place  at  whioh  he  left  <A* 
such  a  page.  The  widow  examined  the  wl»** 
and  found  the  receipt  as  desccibed ! 

A  still  more  remarkable  iUustratioB  U^ 
denborg's  "  spiritual"  power  was  eUoitod  fj 
Louisa  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden.  Biaflii* 
incredulous  of  the  statements  which  iw»  * 
circulation,  took  Swedenborg  aside  ^'^'*^vj| 
Court  one  evening,  and  b^ged  hm  ts  iw^ 
himself  of  her  deceased  brother,  the  Pn»K 
Eoyal  of  Prussia,  what  he  said  to  ^•^ 
moment  of  her  taking  leave  of  him  ftrft*  ^^ 
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of  Stockliolm.  Borne  days  afterwards  Sweden- 
borg  returned  when  she  was  seated  at  cards,  and 
requested  she  would  grant  him  a  private  au« 
dioioe;  to  which  she  replied,  he  might  com- 
municate what  he  had  to  say  before  the  com- 
pany; but  the  seer  assured  her  he  could  not 
disclose  his  errand  in  the  presence  of  witnesses : 
in  eoBeeqiMiLce  of  this  intimation  the  Queen 
beoime  agitated,  gave  her  cards  to  another  lady, 
and  reqiweted  M.  de  Schwerin  to  accompany 
her;  th^  went  together  into  a  private  apartment; 
the  posted  het  o<mipaai<m  at  the  door,  and  took 
BweilettboEg  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he 
^km  said  to  her  ''Tott  to<^,  ICadam,  your  last 
leave  of  the  Prince  of  P^russia  atCharlottenburg, 
on  stieh  a  day,  and  at  su^  an  hour  of  the 
mhenxKm;  m  you  were  passing  afterwards 
tltfough  the  long  gillery,  in  the  castle  of  Char- 
loMei£itfg,  jom  met  mm  again ;  he  then  took 
jou  by  tb(B  hand  and  led  you  to  such  a  window, 
wlMre  yoa  eould  not  be  overikeard,  and  then 
said  to  you  these  words:  •  •  ."  The  Queen 
nsaciy  fidated  at  the  shock  she  experienced. 
UTe  need  not  say  that  these  fkcts,  and  many 
otfaeni  which  might  be  adduced,  are  authenticated 
hy  evideaees  as  credible  and  as  complete  as  are 
possible  to  any  human  story. 

Now  bow  ace  we  to  regard  these  things? 
Sere  is  a  man  of  known  chastity  and  truth- 
Mness,  prQ&SBing  to  hold  feUowship  with  the 
^aad;  to  receive  oomnwmioations  from  Heaven; 
t^iMvevisioiis  of  the  eternal  world:  hesubmits 
Ui  pretensions  to  the  tests  which  curiosity  and 
inorodulify  might  suggest ;  he  gives  sp<mtaneous 
iilnsftisticins  of  the  same  power.  To  what  are 
ttwBs  visions  and  revelations  to  be  ascribed? 
Hew  aie  these  f^ts  to  be  esqdained  ?  As  we 
liave  said,  these  are  questions  which  we  shall  not 
'hne  attempt  to  uswer.  We  only  pause  to  ask 
them  that  we  may  entw  our  protest  against  such 
vmnmary  and  snp«€ilioas  judgments  as  have 
l>een  pronounced  by  some  of  Swed^ibcng's 
«rilios,  who  might  have  been  expeoted  to  show 
anere  sense,  even  if  they  could  not  be  siq>posed 
to  have  miore  charity. 

In  iktb  winter  of  1768-69,  Swedonborg  pub- 
lidiedhis  ''Brief  E^positionof  theNewChuidi;" 
0hordv  after  his  £sny  on  ''  Coi^ugal  Love"  ap- 
jMflared.  fie  now  b^^  to  realise  the  intolerance 
«of  tiie  Ohuroh.  Scandal,  scorn,  suspicion,  and 
:iBflietions  of  positive  hardbnesswere  endured  by 
Irim  with  gresit  patience  and  heroism.  In  1771, 
ibr  Hhe  seoond  time,  he  was  residing  in  Lond<m. 
J3Lb  had  now  completed  his  last  great  work — 
''Hie  Ttos  Christiaii  Beligion."  This  book 
tfoatacms  sevsDty-ax  memorable  rdUitions.  In 
1772,  ''he  was  attacked  by  i^oplexy,  and  for 
Aree  we^  he  oontinned  in  a  state  of  great 
-jHCtoatetttbn  and  lassitude,  taking  no  sustemmce 
lEMTyoiid  a  tittle  tea  without  milk,  cold  wat»  oc- 
^ainoaally,  and  once  a  tittle  currant  jelfy."    To 


wards  the  end  of  February  he  addressed  a  note 
in  Latin  to  the  Bev.  John  Wesley,  then  sitting 
in  Conference  with  his  preachers,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

CM  Baih^treet,  Ck>lcl  Bath-fields, 
Febrottry,  1772. 
Sir» — ^I  have  been  infonned,  in  the  World  of  Spiiita» 
that  yon  have  a  strong  desire  to  converse  with  me.    I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  if  yon  will  favoor  me  with  a 
visit. — I  am,  Ac,  SxAinrKL  Swxdbnbobo." 

Wesley  said  to  the  company  that  he  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  desire  to  see  and 
oonverse  with  Swedenbmrg,  and  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  desire  to  any  one.  He  wrote  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey 
which  would  occupy  him  six  months ;  but  would 
visit  him  on  his  return. to  London.  To  this  the 
seer  reptied  that  it  would  be  too  late,  as  he 
should  go  into  the  world  of  spirits  on  the  2%th  day 
of  the  next  month,  and  shocdd  not  return.  Six- 
teen years  after  this,  Wesley  circulated  some 
cruel  slanders  against  the  wonderful  man  whom 
he  had  never  met. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  his  deatii,  Sweden- 
borg,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Berg- 
strom,  his  landlord,  took  the  sacrament.  !E& 
Mend  desired  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mathesius,  the 
minister  of  the  Swedish  Church,  should  officiate, 
but  Swedenborg  would  not  consent,  because  this 
gentieman  had  said  that  he  was  insane.  He 
tiiierefore  sent  for  the  Bev.  Arvid  Feretius, 
another  Swedish  cleigyman,  who  was  not  so 
popular,  but  in  whose  simple  honesty  the  dying 
man  had  mors  c<mfidenoe.  Before  he  engaged  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial,  he  protested  the  truth  of 
aU  he  had  written.  Afterwards  he  again  men- 
tioned the  day  on  which  he  idiould  die ;  and  the 
servant  in  her  simplicity  said,  that  he  seemed  as 
pleased  as  ^e  should  have  been  if  she  were 
going  to  some  meiry-making. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1772,  his 
powers  all  active  and  clear,  the  maid  and  mis- 
tress were  sitting  by  his  bedside,  when  the  dock 
struck.  He  asked  idhat  o'clock  it  was.  They 
answered  "Five."  He  said,  **Ii  is  weU—I 
thank  you — €hd  hless  you,^  and  in  a  moment 
after  his  Efpirit  gentiy  and  peacefiiUy  passed 
away. 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson  soys,  "Plato  is  a 
gownsman :  his  garment,  though  of  purple,  and 
almost  sky-woven,  is  an  academic  robe,  and 
hinders  action  with  its  voluminous  folds.  But 
this  mystic  is  awfbl  to  CsDsar.  Lycurgus  him- 
self would  bow."  We  feel  the  propriely  of  this 
criticism.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done 
anything  but  justice  to  the  extraordinary  being 
whose  life  we  have  sketched.  But  how  could 
we  in  so  smaU  a  space  review  so  large  a  life  ?  If 
our  readers  feel  the  interest  in  the  tiieme  which 
we  feel,  they  will  appreciate  the  restrictions 
under  which  we  have  su£fetred,  and  wiU  forgive 
our  shortcomings. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
The  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  Febroary,  the 
year  after  the  great  battle  of  Hemingetedt, 
Beimer  of  Wimmersted  again  fmutred  with  Telse 
Wallersien ;  bat  not  as  the  first  night  we  saw 
him,  when,  with  a  light  heart  and  joyful  spirit, 
he  danced  along  under  the  starlit  Tault  of 
heaven.  With  anxious  mind  and  unsteady 
footsteps  he  now  sneaked  along  the  forbidden 
path;  a  thick  fog  concealed  his  passage;  the 
wintry  wind  played  with  his  damp  looki;  and 
the  owl  hooted  her  melancholy  midnight  song 
from  the  tower  of  Wdhrden  Church.  He 
stopped  a  moment  in  front  of  the  venerable  pile 
where  hU  trophy,  the  far-fiuned  Dannebrog, 
hung  among  forty  smaller  banners — a  memorial 
of  t^  straggle  for  liberty,  a  sacred  relic  treasured 
up  for  coming  generations.  Martial  pride 
swelled  his  breast,  and  a  ray  of  hope  pene- 
tarated  into  the  young  man's  loving  heart;  a 
bright  thought  illuminated  its  gloom  as  the 
flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the  dark  thunder 
cloud.  With  quickened  st^  he  hast^ied  to 
the  maiden's  dwelling,  and  tapped  softly  at  the 
window  so  well  known  in  happier  days.  It  was 
opened  cautiously,  and  a  trembling  voioe  whis- 
pered—*' Is  it  you  ?" 

"Open  the  window  more  widely,  Tdse," 
whispered  Beimer  in  return;  "I  have  good 
news  to  tell ;  I  have  been  to  Mddorp.'' 

"Ah,  Beimer!"  sighed  she,  "had  you  not 
better  remain  outside.  I  ought  not  to  receive 
you." 

"  Why  not  V  rejoined  Beimer,  swinging  him- 
self in ;  "it  is  all  at  an  end  with  the  ccmvent — 
you  will  neither  be  abbess  nor  simple  nun." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  she  with  joyM  surprise. 
^  Tell  me,  how  is  this  ?" 

"  There  was  a  great  assembly ;  the  prior  and 
his  monks,  the  Forty-eight,  all  the  priests,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  from  town  and 
country  were  there.  First  of  all  they  read 
aloud  a  letter  from  the  Archbish(^  of  Bremen, 
in  which  he  pndsed  us  all  for  the  pious  thought 
of  founding  a  convent  for  nuns ;  he  encouraged 
us  to  proc^aed  energetically  with  the  building, 
and  to  endow  it  richly,  imd  promised  in  that 
case  to  send  us  many  nice  relics,  a  piece  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  a  bit  of  the  'kerohief  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  many  more  things  which  I 
cannot  remember.  Having  read  the  letter,  the 
priests  next  exhorted  us  wilh  much  unction.  The 
first  who  replied  to  this  was  Johan  Arena.  'That 
is  all  very  well,' said  he ;  '  we  have  made  the  pjx>- 
mise,  and  we  must  keep  it;  the  money  for  building 
the  convent  we  have  in  readiness ;  but  where 
are  we  to  get  the  nuns  from  V    We  could'nt 


help  smiling  when  he  said  1^£arAfnB,M 
we  all  know,  never  was  m\icli  of  a  ouiL 
'  That  is  my  least  care,'  said  the  prior;  'the 
difficulty  vnll  be  to  select  among  tho  nuy 
maidens  who  vnll  preset  Ihemaelvee  withont 
giving  offenoe  to  any.'     '  The  vows  are  to  be 
voluntary,  of  course?'  inspired  Ateas.  ^Oer 
tainly,'    answered  tiie  prior,  'Heaven  seoefite 
not  compulsory  vows.'     *  Beveiend  Ma/  tha 
cried  Arens,  merrily,  'if  I  be  not  greadf  vis- 
taken  in  the  maidens  of  DitmarsheiijtiiaeiR 
not  many  of  them,  at  least  under  tiie  age«f 
fifty,  that  will  be  anxious  to  rater  a  ocumrt; 
they  would  much  sooner  be  maanried,  I  im  hr.' 
When  he  had  said  this  there  was  a  great  dul  of 
murmuring  among  the  reverend  fittben,  mA^ 
priest  from  WohM^oi  said,  in  an  ofiendei  toae, 
'  Your  manner  of  speaking  is  somewhat  <ii% 
aad  worldly  for  a  man  of  your  years,  and  anki 
in  the  land  to  boot'     Nettied  stikk,  hm 
turned  round  and  said,  ^  Worldly  ornot  vod^t 
I  speak  as  I  thmk.    And  that  I  can  til  ]roi, 
priest,  I  shall  not  bear  to  be  schookd  bf  J^ 
We  Ditmarshera  respect  your  oidhnl  m  ^ 
Holy  Word  that  you  (Hreach ;  but  we  woddli« 
you  remember  that  we  are  a  free  peo^  "^ 
as  little  inclined  to  b^d  our  aec^asders 
crosier  as  under  a  sceptx«.    We  will  betf » 
control,  and  will  yield  ndtber  to  Aresti  *» 
cajoUery.'    *  Neit^  of  ti^se  would  weeoptef^ 
answered  the  prior,  'but'surdy  you  wonW  ^ 
forbid  the  foundation  of  the  oonvent,  or  mf^ 
pious  young  women  ftwn  entering  ^^-^^ 
far  as  I  am  concerned,'  cried  Arsna,  dogOT' 
'  as  many  as  like  may  enter  it ;  but  I  «n^ 
of  opinion  that  our  young  women  would  iwf 
bear  sons  to  d^end  their  country  v^Maits^ 
need,  than  sit  twirling  a  rosary  in  a  wEtary  »■ 
And  as  for  the  old  ones,  I  believe  not  own  tt^ 
will  much  like  conv^t  dtedpline ;  oar  tctfS 
are  bom  to  freedom  as  well  as  our  menJ ' 

"  This  speech  was  much  admired  ^^^ 
the  ecclesiastical  gentlemen;  and  tho  tp>': 
Peter  Nanne,  said,  'P^haps  wa  flWl  "f 
that  Arens  is  right;  we  have  but  io  ^* 
matter  to  the  test;  our  opinions  cannot  dee* 
it'  *  Yes,'  said  Aiens,  *  let  us  pot  ^  to* 
test!  Here,  in  Meldorp,  theieareahwt^ 
hundred  unmarried  women,  young  ""^  *' 
call  them  together,  or,  perhaps,  better  w,P 
and  question  each  sepanitdy ,  as  yo«  hk^  ^ 
if  you  get  the  consent  of  three^  I  |W**: 
give  you,  out  of  my  own  meeoa,  ttoe*^ 
candlesticks  for  the  <»iuroii  in  ^^>^^'TT^ 
as  those  of  any  other  church  in  Ouaate*** 
'  That's  a  good  proposal,'  cried  the  Co^ 
Heide;   *  let  us  at  once  b^gin  our  ii«»  *** 
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ahip.    If  each  of  as  tftke  oHe  street,  it  may  soon 
be  expedited.     Come,  reyerend  brothers,  let  us 
go  and   gain    maidens    for    the  convent  and 
oaodlesticks  for  the  church!'     He  said  this 
in  high  good  humour;    and  the  priests  now 
went  eadi  his  way.     While  they  were  away 
there  was   much    talking   to  and  £ro    about 
the  matter.      Caisten  Holm    took    the    part 
of  the  clergy,  as  he  always   does,  and  said, 
'  I  do  not  approve  of  this  strange  wooing ;    it 
looks  almost  like  making  game  ci  the  reverend 
men.    And  supposing  even  that  they  obtain  the 
consent  of  none,  whi^does  that  prove?    How 
can  a  mai<?en  be  expected  to  make  up  her  mind 
in  such  a  hurry  to  take  so  serious  a   step.' 
^There  will  be   no  difficulty  in    that,'  cried 
Thomas  Boye.     ^The  thing  is  well  known; 
they  have  had  a  whole  year  to  think  of  it ;   and 
as  for  making  game  of  the  priests,  never  you 
mind  that.    You  may  depend  upon  it,  they  like 
the  eiTand  well  enough.'     This  put  Holm  into  a 
passion;  and  he  maintained  that  in  this  country 
we  do  not  pay  sufficient  reverence  to  the  Church 
and  its  servants ;  but  John  Arens  answered  him 
as  sharply — *  What  do  you  mean  by  lev^mice  ? 
Don't  we  go  to  hear  their  masses  and  to    mae 
confession  to  them,  and  don't  we  give  them  a 
rich  allowance  ?    What  more  would  you  have 
vs  do  ?    For  many  hundred  years  we  have  de- 
fended ourselves  with  life  and   blood  against 
Boyal  sway, — let  no  one  now  come  and  bid  us 
submit  to  priestly  rule.    We  are  a  free  people, 
and  rule  ourselves.'     This  i^»eech  was  approved 
by  everybody ;   and  the  miller  was  obliged  to 
hold  his  tongue.    An  hour  or  so  went  by,  and 
then  the  priests  began  to  drop  in  one  by  one, 
looking  very  disconcerted  and  ill-humoured — all 
except  the  Curate  of  Heide.    He  came,  accom- 
panied by  two  old  maids  of  upwards  of  sixty ; 
and  after  them  followed  a  long  string  of  young 
girls,  tittering  and  laughing.     <  I  got  two  for 
one,'  cried  he,  merrily ;    *  how  many  did  the 
others  get.'    The  two  old  maids  were  led  into 
the  assembly,  and  the  prior  asked  them,  '  Have 
you  consulted  Qod  and  your  own  hearts,  and  are 
▼on  ready  to  serve  the  Lord  your  whole  life 
long  with  prayer  and  song,  in  chastity  and  in 
obedience?^    They  both  answered  'Yes,'  but 
the  one  added,  after  a  little  reflection, '  I  reserve 
my  right  sOTietimes  to  visit  Mends  and  relations, 
and   to  take  part  in  decent  merry-maldngs ;' 
*  and,'  fell  in  the  other,  '  I  will  not  bind  myself 
00  88  net  to  be  able  to  leave  the  convent,  ^ould 
J  at  any  time  think  of  changing  my  condition.' 
You  should  have  heard  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
Telse,  that  burst  forth  as  she  said  this ;  even  the 
priests  laughed — at  least,  the  greater  number  of 
theuL,    When  the  tumult  subsided,  Johan  Arens 
said,  'Doyou  see,I  know  our  maidens  well ;  they 
love  the  bridal-wreath  better  than  the  rosary. 
A.  oonvent  of  nuns  we  diall  never  have  here  in 
the  Marshes.'  *  Well,  then,  let  us  have  one  more 
monastery  for  monks,'  said  Peter  Junge;'  we 
promiaed  before  the  war  to  build  a  house  to  be 


dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood,  and  we  must 
keep  our  promise ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  con- 
vent for  monks  won't  do  as  well  as  a  convent 
for  nuns.'  'You  are  quite  right,'  said  the 
Curate  of  Lunden ;  '  and  it  will  be  all  the  better, 
as  there  are  always  more  theologians  than 
livings  in  the  country.  Let  us  have  a  convent 
in  our  town;  it  wUl  soon  enough  be  filled.' 
This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  all,  and  thus 
it  was  at  last  determmed  that  a  francnscan  con- 
vent should  be  erected  in  Lunden.  You  see, 
therefore,  dearest  Telso,  that  you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  on  that  side." 

"  Ah,  Eeimer ! "  sighed  she, ''  what  diffisrence 
does  that  make  to  us  r  We  are  not,  therefore, 
better  off.  The  oath — ^the  solemn  oath — ^must 
not  be  broken ! " 

**  And  why  not  ? "  said  he.  '*  To  whom  is  it 
that  you  have  taken  the  oath  ?  To  the  priests  I 
j>ut  ihe  Bishop  is  above  the  priests,,  and  the 
Pope  is  above  the  Bishop.  He  has  the  jpower 
xo  loose  as  well  as  to  bind.  If  he  has  power  to 
release  from  conventual  vows — and  this,  I  know, 
ne  often  does — then  he  has  also  the  power  to 
acsdve  you  from  your  oath." 

**  But  is  it  not  to  God  that  I  have  taken  the 
oath  ? "  she  objected. 

''No,  no,"  said  he;  '' not  to  Qod,.  but  toman; 
therefore  a  man  may  release  you  from  it.  Listen 
to  me,  dearest  girl.  A  bright  thonght  has  struck 
me.  I  will  go  to  our  protecter,  the  ArdUbishop 
of  Bremen,  and  will  advocate  our  cause  with 
fair  words  and  shining  gold.  Koney  will  achieve 
anylhing  in  this  worU ;  and  so  much  I  have  of 
my  inheritance  and  of  my  share  of  the  war- 
booty  as  will  suffice  to  buy  the  scrap  of  paper 
that  will  absolve  you  firom  your  vow. 

''But  if  the  Archbiahi^  should  refuse? — if 
he  cannot — dare  not  ?  "  asked  Tdbe. 

"Then  I  will  go  straight  to  the  Pope!" 
answered  the  young  man,  ftdly  resolved.  "  I 
am  sure  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty;  and  the 
road  to  Eome  is  not  longer  than  that  I  may  be 
there  and  back  again  in  a  few  mon&s." 

With  renewed  hope,  and^  alas !  witti  renewed 
passion,  the  stronger  for  having  been  so  long 
restrained,  the  maiden  threw  herself  into  her 
lover's  arms. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Tke  foUowii^  autumn,  Carsten  Holm  was  riding 
one  November  afternoon  from  Hiede  into  Holstein, 
his  way  lay  through  Neunkiroben.  As  he  was 
passing  the  farthest  building  westward  in  the 
town — a  somewhat  iselated  bam  —  he  heard 
a  moaning  vdce.  He  stopped,  got  off  Jiis  horse, 
tied  it  to  a  ring  attached  to  the  door,  and  peeped 
in  through  a  ^ink  in  the  wall.  On  a  bundle 
of  straw  lay  a  young  woman  with  a  new-bom 
babe  in  her  arms.  The  setting  sun  cast  one  of 
its  parting  rays  through  a  crevice,  on  her  tearfUl 
countenance.  With  stealthy  pace  Holm  returned 
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te  bis  hone,  got  into  <lie  saddle  tigain,  and 
trotted  into  Ms  town. 

He  wa«  deliberating  with  himself  whether  he 
should  oommnnicate  the  disooyery  he  luid  just 
made  to  the  owner  of  the  bam  or  to  l^e  clergy- 
saani,  when  he  descried  outside  one  of  the  houses 
two  respectable  women  of  the  place.  He  stepped 
his  horse,  sainted  them,  «aid  asked  :  ''  "Wliat 
town  b  this  ?" 

''Yon  cannot  be  a  Bitmarsher,^  answered 
one  cft  the  women,  **or  yon  would  know  Uiat  it 
is  NeuiJdrchen." 

H^lm  smiled  and  shook  his  liead:  '^^ay, 
liTeunkirohen  it  cannot  be;  Neunkirchen  has 
alwap  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  as  re- 
■peeteUe  a  town  as  any  in  the  Marshes,  but 
tius  place  seems  to  be  full  of  stnunpets.  I 
saw  one  in  ike  flrst  bam  I  passed." 

The  asitonishmait  <ii  the  women  soon  gaye 
way  to  unboimded  indignation,  aad  a  tonrent  c^ 
abnse  was  poured  out  against  Holm,  who  eried 
cut  in  the  midst  c^it — 

" Softly,  softly!  If  you  will  bat  take  the 
tcouble  tp  go  to  l^e  bam  at  tike  entranoe  of  the 
town  yonder,  you  will  find  such  a  one  there  as 
I  desciibe,  wim  her  brat;  you  may  ik&a.  ascer- 
tain whether  she  be  a  stranger  or  one  belonging 
to  the  place."  Saying  this,  he  spuired  his 
horse,  and  rode  eastwams  out  of  Neunkirdien. 

Having  sent  a  yoUey  of  insulting  epithets 
after  him,  the  women  h&gsm.  to  r^eet  upon  his 
words,  azid  determined  te  examine  the  house  in- 
dicated. Some  neighbours,  whom  their  loud 
sodding  had  attracted  to  the  spot,  haying  learnt 
the  news,  accompanied  them  thither.  They  ap- 
pToadhed  the  bam  in  silence,  and  soon  heard  the 
suppressed  eries  of  an  infant.  One  after  ano- 
ther they  pe^>ed  through  the  ehink  in  the  wall, 
and  beheld  what  Holm  had  beheld  before  them. 
With  unmistakeable  signs  of  disgust  and  dismay, 
fhey  tken  quietly  hurried  to  the  farm4iouse  to 
which  the  bam  belonged,  and  told  the  tale. 
When  the  good  man  and  his  wife  at  length  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  their  confused  narratiye, 
the  latter  exclaimed : 

''  Then  may  the  eyil  one  remore  her  and  her 
brat  I    Who  is  she?" 

No  one  was  able  to  answer  the  question,  bat 
all  agreed  that  she  must  have  come  from  far  off, 
as  none  of  them  had  oyer  seen  her  before. 
Though  glad  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the 
honour  of  the  town,  they  all,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  women,  were  nenrerttieleai  highiy 
indigmant  at  the  stam  thus  put  upon  them  by 
the  viciousness  of  a  stranger.  The  woman  of 
the  house  declared  that  the  hussey  should  be 
cast  out  at  once,  but  her  husband,  who  did  not 
seem  to  take  the  supposed  dishoaour  so  much  to 
heart,  was  of  opmiou  tiuit  she  might  be  left  in 
peace  until  the  next  morning,  as  she  and  her 
child  might  otherwise  peruh  in  the  eold, 
autumnal  night.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
herein  by  the  women,  so  jealous  of  &eir  hoBOur, 
but  his  calm  resohitioa  would  no  doubt  ulti- 


mately haye  triumphed,  had  not  me  of  tk 
strangers  whiq>er8d  into  Ins  wife'6  ear  1M 
perhaps  he  had  reasons  of  his  own  ibr  bang  m 
tender-hearted.  The  cuspioious  wife  wu  ^ 
long  in  acting  upon  the  suggestion,  and  nid  k 
plam  teims  to  her  husband  that  if  he  ctid  not 
directly  driye  away  the  woman,  pseplswraldbe 
apt  to  think  that  she  was  sone  aoqvaiaitaBeetf 
his. 

This  roused  the  Bitraarsher^s  blood,  aad  noie 
ftsious  than  any  of  th»  women,  he  nsw  sx- 
ciaimed: 

*<' Sooner  llun  tiiat  any  one  should  tinidL  meb 
things  of  UBe,  I  will  set  fie  to  myewnka, 
and  bum  tte  aooursed  baggage." 

A  wild  shout  of  aipplaose  rewardad  \m  ftr 
this  cruel  resolyn ;  and  eetsing  a  bocBing  haui 
from  the  hearth,  the  mam  rolled  oat,  IfAmi 
by  the  women.  Howeyer,  when  they  amTtd  it 
the  bam,  the  wifb,  pacified  by  his  evitet  n- 
cerity,  and  anxious  to  saye  her  propei^,  n(N»* 
srated  to  him  that  it  would  be  qokasoffloieitif 
the  bad  woman  w«ie  diiyen  away,  sad  the  bid 
h^  of  his  arm  to  keep  him  bade;  brttb 
hmAMmd,  whose  aager  had  risen  ahnoet  to  m^ 
ness,  as  is  finequentiy  ike  ease  wi<h  cahn  ipniti 
whoL  onoe  exeitedy  raahed  like  a  vlliilwiod 
roand  the  bom,  and  set  firs  to  iha  loel « a|i 
sides.  For  some  minatea  ^e  wcmen itood«i^ 
trwafixed,  bat  when  they  saw  the  flaaeBliddBg 
the  dry  thatch,  they  uttered  a  riizi^  d  ternr 
and  mshed  to  the  door  to  q>en  it  But  tki 
raying  Sitmarsher  ]^aoed  himself  m  front  «fit, 
swinging  the  buming  btarad  as  a  W8q»oa«f^ 
fence,  wh^  tJie  hootin§  and  contann  wi^M 
preyenied  any  so«ad  ttcmt  within  ^">\^ 
heard.  Hie  wife,  whose  raspioions  had  loain 
her  husband  to  these  acts  of  madasei,  ooirht 
upon  a  capital  stratagem  fer  alkyiqg  the  aton 
she  had  raised. 

"What  are  you  domg?*'  cried  Ae.  "Ify* 
leaye  her  to  pmrin  in  the  flames,  Ihey  ^  fl 
diat  it  was  beeamn  you  were  afiaid  of  kttnj 
her  be  seen — open  the  door,  make  basis,  ib^^ 
her  out!" 

This  had  ^e  deored  eSeet  ClhaDgi^^ 
mind  instantaneously,  he  turned  tooad  0^ 
p«ned  the  door  open,  but  at  that  moment  w 
bystanders  called  out:  "The  roof  ii  faffing '"^ 
yourself!  aayeyomwdfP  He«taitedbaA» 
right  in  front  of  him  the  burning  thatohffefldo^ 
in  masses  and  blocked  up  the  door.  Tbny 
the  smoke  aad  the  flames  they  eoold  ewtM 
wretched  woman  within  radbuig  tan  w/* 
side  with  her  babe  in  Inr  am  and  fpH 
pitecudy  fer  help.  Through  the  door  it  ^ 
imposdbla  to  penetrate;  ikej  roiahed  wm  » 
the  other  sides  of  liie  bnadiBg  to  see  whe&tf*^ 
opening  could  be  fbnmd  thenar  bntherewH! 
the  bunnng  bamer^it  was  impoaaihle  la  "JJ 
her:  the  straw  within  ite  bans  had  nwr  ■» 
ignited — thewhoie  building  was  onelwnmjF* 
uid  soon  ike  cries  of  the  unhi^iqr TJg*'*^ 
drowned  in  the  zoar  mA  .arBrHing  of  ft»  »— *'' 
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At  that  yen  hcfta  Beimdr  was  riding  from 
Eolstein  into  iHtmarshen,  passed  KennMrcben 
to  Wohrden.  His  journey  had  been  long  and 
wearisome.  The  Arobbisbop  of  Bremen  conld 
not,  or  rather  would  not,  grant  the  abeolntion 
he  solicited :  be  enjoyed  the  emp^  titles  it  is 
tnie,  of  protector  of  tbe  BitnuuiwerB,  but  be 
derived  neitber  power  nor  benefit  from  it ;  be 
was  bat  tbe  screen  behind  wbicb  tbe  proud  and 
ungoveiHable  peasants  set  kings  and  princes  at 
defiance,  and  acted  in  tbeir  own  country  as  they 
thought  beet  Bmmer  was  first  detained  in 
Bremen  by  ftdse  promises  and  afterwards  dis- 
missed. He  then  travelled  to  Bome ;  and  bere 
the  honesty  straigbtforward  Marsb  peasant  bad 
to  proceed  b^  so  many  crooked  paths,  paving  bis 
way  the  while  with  gold,  that  many  a  day  ex- 
pired before  be  reaobed  the  foot  of  the  Papal 
throne  and  attained  tbe  object  of  bis  wishes. 
However,  it  was  at  length  attained ;  and  with 
the  dispensation  on  bis  joyfully  fluttering  beart, 
be  was  hastening  tbrougb  tbe  last  frontier  vil- 
lage in  Holstein,  wben  be  descried  a  fire  in  tbe 
Marshes.  It  looked  to  him  like  a  bonfire,  Hgbted 
by  his  beloved,  to  illuminate  bis  pai^  and 
w^ome  him  bome. 

Late  in  tbe  evening  be  reached  Neunkiroben. 
At  the  western  eztremitr  of  tbe  town  be  passed 
thebumingmins.  Hardly  giving  them  a  thought 
he  went  on,  enjoying  in  advance  tbe  banpiness 
wbicb  tbe  sigbt  of  tiie  Papal  letter  woula  cause 
the  loving  girl,  wbo  awaited  him  so  impatiently. 
It  was  midnight  when  bis  loud  knocking 
awoke  the  inmates  of  Hans  WoUersien's  bouse. 
"  Where  is  Telse  ?"  were  bis  first  words.  Two 
days  previously,  she  bad  gone  to  Lunden  to  visit 
an  aunt ;  such  was  tbe  answer  be  received.  He 
gave  himself  hardly  time  to  show  her  filthier  tbe 
Pope's  dispensation,  and  then,  throwing  himself 


upon  one  of  Wollersien's  horses,  galloped  off  to 
Lunden.  There  no  one  had  seen  or  beard  of 
Telse. 

Haunted  by  dreadful  forebodings,  called  forth 
by  the  memory  of  bis  last  not  innocent  visit  to 
Telse,  be  returned  to  her  home  and  filled  the 
house  with  terror.  At  dawn  of  day,  all  tbe  in- 
mates went  out  to  search  for  tbe  missing  girL 

Ko  traces  of  her  could  they  discover  before 
they  reaehMl  Neunkircben.  A  man  from  Eppar- 
wobrden,  wbo  knew  Telse  WoUersien,  bad  met 
her  on  the  previous  evening,  and  when  he  bad 
gone  a  good  way  past  her,  had  observed  Vith 
surprise  that  she  had  entered  the  bam,  which 
now  lay  in  ashes. 

Tbe  fearftil  mystery  was  solved.  Of  what 
avail  was  it  that  tbe  young  man,  burning  with 
revenge,  and  tbe  childless  fother,  caused  a  civil 
war  between  the  two  towns  ?*-^at  tbe  innocent 
blood  of  hundreds  of  men  was  shed  ?^-that  at 
length  tbe  incendiaries  were  delivered  up  to 
justice,  and  cruelly  put  to  death?  Tbe  poor 
murdered  girl  could  not  be  recalled  to  life,  and 
the  real  originator  of  the  crime  was  never  4^ 
covered. 


In  the  year  1559,  wben  Ditaarsben  lost  its 
liberty,  when  ^re  syndics — ihe  only  survivors  of 
tbe  Forty-eight  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  des- 
perate but  useless  struggle — on  tneir  knees  took 
that  oath  of  foalty  to  the  descendant  of  King 
Hans,  which  they  never  afberwards  brekci*  and 
never  regretted,  Beimer,  Vaget  of  Wimmersted, 
an  old  bachelor  of  eighty-two,  was  one  of  these 
five. 


•  This  was  written  before  the  SohlMwig-Htlstds  wv 
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CABMX  ni  VQO  FOSOOLa 

il^rtmiUaed.) 


Thb  roomroAil  oleiioe  of  the  lonely  tomU 
Where  aad  tbe  cjypreM  lendi  its  toenl  gIoom« 
Where,  o*er  the  nm,  effectien's  teen  are  shed, — 
Say,  can  it  soothe  the  calm,  apoonscioqs  dead  f 
When  the  bright  8an»  receding  from  idt  sights 
Ko  osore  ibr  me  diqihiye  bie  golden  light, 
When  my  glad  hours  no  longer  danoe  away, 
Bright  with  the  hopes  of  many  a  ftitnre  dav  i 
When  o'er  my  thoogbts  no  more  thy  verse  shall  rdgn, 
Kor  mett  to  sadness  while  it  soothes  ray  pain ; 
Wben  quenched  within  mj  sonl  the  slundMring  flre» 
CSum'd  by  love's  mmrmQii»  and  the  Hoses'  dioir-^ 
Shall  jovs  forgotten,  friendships  known  no  more^ 
A  omrfole  tomb  or  seolptored  pomp  restore? 
Silent  Oblivkm  spreads  her  dvkeaing  TeU, 
MTopcTM  magic  tones  and  softest  flatteries  ran  j 
The  motddering  form,  the  tribatary  shrine^ 
Wliera  vettve  Wreathe  A  fceikia  loves  le  twlne^ 


While  oonqn'ring  lime  pursoes  his  solemn  ffight. 
Sink,  in  thar  turn,  and  shnn  the  heav'nly  lignt. 

Yet  wherefore  coldly  spom  th'  iUnrive  power 
That  sheds  a  halo  on  life's  inal  boor. 
And  bids  tbe  soul,  triamphmt  o'er  the  graven 
(yerleap  the  boonde  which  Fate  sod  Katmre  gave  ? 
We  yet  may  live  in  Memoir's  grateftd  sigl^ 
Thongh  mnte  her  voice,  and  rent  each  eartl^jr  tie. 
The  dierished  image  lingers  o'er  the  tomb^ 
And  sheds  its  nlent  bleinng  on  tbe  doom. 
Tbe  form  dsparted  meets  oor  thoegbts  agi^ 
With  mild  devotion  hi  oar  hearts  to  reign; 
While  fondly  cradled  in  tbe  pious  earth. 
Which  bailed  with  beauty's  tender  smile  his  birth» 
A  marble  tablet  marks  his  honomred  graven 
And  plaintive  willows  o'er  his  ashes  wave* 

He  who  no  hdr  to  fond  affiNstion  leave% 
No  soothing  solace  from  the  grave  receives. 
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Whether  big  spirit^  wnfot  in  etocDen  night, 
CompkuniDg  wanders  where  Styx  shiins  the  lights 
Or  whether,  sheltered  'neath  the  mighty  wings 
Which  Heavenly  Grtoe  o*er  erring  mortals  flingiy 
His  ashes  monlder  with  theur  kin£red  clay. 
Where  weeds  and  nettles  choke  the  pathloss  waj. 
If  wfMiB  yet  an  earthly  pang  can  know, 
.  One  yet  awaits  him  when  he  looks  bek>w. 
The  desert-bom  treads  careless  on  his  head. 
The  pious  wanderers  pass  unmonmed  the  dead; 
Ko  sigh  of  sorrow  loads  the  ambient  air, 
Nor  lonely  monmer  kneeb  and  worships  there. 

E'en  to  the  sepulchre  onr  laws  extend. 
And  blighted  laurels  from  thdr  shelter  rend. 
Without  a  tomb  ItaKa's  minstrel  lies, 
Nor  drops  one  tear  when  worth  with  genius  diet. 
The  Muses'  smile  was  on  his  ardent  lays. 
While  soulless  Lombards  spumed  his  hallowed  bi^ 
With  them,  all  Mudc*s  soft  enchantment  yields 
To  lowing  oxen  in  tbdr  native  fields ; 
All  Nature's  loveliness  their  views  confine 
To  verdant  pastures  and  the  rosy  vine. 
On  whom  descends  Italia's  influence  now  F 
.  Her  blooming  garland  shuns  my  anxious  brow; 
Yet,  on  her  poet,  in  his  lonely  bower. 
The  sportive  Muse  bestowed  her  matchless  power. 
Where,  once  his  care,  the  drooping  branches  ihd^ 
Sbice  thej  no  more  thebr  loved  Pftrini  shade. 
HovVing  perchance  o'er  crowds  of  vulgar  dead. 
She  marked  the  spot  where  rests  his  sacred  head. 
No  stone,  no  line,  to  note  his  humble  grave, 
^e  worthless  nurse  of  silken  songsters  ^ve. 
And,  mingling  with  his  cUy  th'  ensanffmn'd  stain. 
The  manned  murderer  by  his  shroud  has  lain. 
The  famished  dog  howls  wildly  thro'  the  nighty 
The  vulture  hovers  in  the  moon's  pale  light. 
The  Inrds  of  night  that  flutter  wildly  round 
Soar  o'er  the  crosses  on  that  funeral  ground. 
Thdr  sounds  of  woe  salute  the  solemn  rav. 
Whose   beam,  from  pk>us  stars,  the  lonely 

betray. 

In  vidn,  Italia,  fbr  thy  poef  s  grave 
Shalt  thou  from  squalid  mght  the  dew-drops  crave. 
Ah !  o'er  the  dead  no  flower  can  start  unhid. 
From  human  praise  and  loving  sorrows  hid. 
Dewed  by  no  tear,  nor  blessed  by  fervent  prayer, 
P&rini's  tomb  is  left  unhoooured  there. 

Sacred  the  grave  nnce  Nature's  earliest  age. 
When  wisdom  whispered  from  Creation's  page. 
Dear  to  the  son  his  father's  place  of  rest. 
Love  with  Religion  mingling  in  his  breast. 
No  whiteninff  wulls  were  then  exposed  in  vain. 
Nor  tombs,  we  trampled  pavement  of  a  frine. 
No  mother  dasped  her  in&nt  to  her  breast. 
To  soothe  the  terror  that  disturbed  his  reet» 
As  sounds  of  woe  were  borne  upon  the  air 
And  midnight  echoed  to  the  y&aaX  prayer ! 
The  cedar  o'er  the  tomb  thev  loved  to  rear. 
The  precioos  vase  received  the  tender  tear. 
One  stolen  ray  illumed  sepulchral  nieht. 
For  dear  to  fidling  eyes  the  glorious  Tight ; 
The  Uitest  look,  ere  nature  pass  away. 
We  bend  in  anguish  on  the  god  of  day. 
The  limpid  fountain  spread  Hs  coolness  round. 
The  ifumble  violet  graced  tho  sacred  ground. 
The  mourner  there  who  pure  libations  shed. 
Hailed  the  Elyrinm  smihng  on  the  dead. 
Thus  softly  heave  the  Bri^h  virgin's  sighs, 
And  bless  the  green-sward  where  her  parent  Hes ; 
From  thence  to  Heaven  arose  the  artless  prayer. 
Her  country's  hope*  and  dearest  aid  to  spare, 
Who^  while  around  him  victory's  glories  swell. 
Upon  his  fbiure  bier  was  wont  to  dwell. 
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But  QseleM  pomp  to  titkd  names  ire  nan, 
Winch,  living  y^  receive  the  senselesi  pndn^ 
Let  us  in  death  seek  only  heavenly  petos, 
Where  hatred  fiides  and  fortune's  changes  eesn; 
While  on  our  sorrowing  friends  our  bve  bestovi 
But  freedom's  song  and  joys  which  mcBory  kasas. 

Holy  the  earth  where  genius  buried  Bei, 
Whose  memoir  yet  the  power  of  time  defisL 
Awed  I  b^ield  where  his*  remains  repose^ 
Who^  kings  to  govern,  once  sublimely  roie; 
Who  robbed  the  sceptre  of  its  borrowed  fuM, 
And  freedom  rescued  from  a  despot's  daim ; 
While  to  the  People  he  revealed  the  tears, 
The  guiltless  Uood,  that  conquest's  bund  Mii 
In  wonder  lost,  on  hisf  bright  arch  I  gised. 
Who  to  the  heavens  a  new  Olympus  raiaed. 
The  grave  of  himt  1  saw,  whose  towering  lod 
New  worlds  beheld  revolving  round  the  ]^ 
And  spread  the  glories  of  tM  Briton's  §  nght^ 
Who  nature's  kws  di^kyed  in  all  their  liilit 
"Thriee  happy  hmd,"  with  melthig  heart  I  erisi, 
"  Where  soft  the  air,  and  pure  the  nlver  tidsl 
On  thee  the  Queen  of  Heaven  her  smile  beston 
The  blushing  vineyard  'neath  her  infioenoe  gWwi; 
The  frasrrant  gale  that  in  thy  dime  prefaili 
Wafts  the  glad  incense  from  thy  flowery  valsk" 
And  thou,  first,  Fkvenoe,  hearken'd  to  the  iknia 
That  soothed  the  exiled  Qhibelin's  irefiol  pain. 
Yes!  Florence  first  of  marbled  dties  abooe. 
When,  wandering  forth  d^ected  and  alone. 
Thy  **  unprized,  precious"  ofbpring  crowned  Wi^fit 
With  woe^s  sepulchral  wreath  and  muse  of  Are. 
Thou  gav'st  the  parents  and  the  native  toogos 
To  him  whose  harp  Calliope||  had  strung; 
Thou  liv'st  immortal  in  th'  inspiring  strain 
Which  sweetly  sung  of  love's  transcendent  nun. 
Which  dothed  the  sod  with  grace  before  nnknon 
And  raised  him  smiling  to  a  despofs  throne; 
While,  veiled  in  jrarit^  his  danHng  chanmb 
Celestial  Venus  clups  him  in  her  arms. 
Yet  happier  thou,  oh,  Florence !  to  no— 
The  treasured  wrecks  of  power  and  happtneM; 
Within  thy  temple,  lo !  they  shine  subhrnSb 
The  glorious  spdb  that  mock  the  wrongs  of  Thn 
In  t&se  alone  Italia's  glorj  lives. 
And  silent  aid  unto  her  patriots  gives. 
To  noble  deeds  departed  worth  indtes. 
And  glory's  tomb  to  fViture  fhme  invites. 
Oft  fondiy  lingering  near  the  sculptured  doid, 
The  Muse's  duplet  blooming  on  his  head, 
The  pale  Vittorio  ^  banished  anxious  ftar. 
And  stem  no  more,  indulsed  the  gtjnmoni  tuft 
On  Amo's  rippling  wave  he  cast  Us  ^ye^ 
Or  gaxed  in  rapture  on  thy  axore  sky. 
And,  screened  from  mortal  view,  he  smiled— end  ifl»» 
Hope  and  the  hues  of  death  made  calm  his  biosr. 
With  those  his  soul  approved  his  ashes  rssl^ 
And  wake  the  patriot  in  th'  admirii«  l^rnst 
Yes !  firom  the  grave  a  god  uplifts  his  voioe^ 
Which  ODoe  o'er  Persia  bade  the  Greeks  r^joio^ 
Where  yet  in  Marathon  the  glories  swell 
Of  those  who  bravely  £ed,  and  oonqu'ring;  Ml 
Theawe-strack  sidlor  on  Eubcea's  shores 
When  sunk  the  sun,  and  Oyntfak  snules  no  wm9t 
Of  gleaming  anns  the  hri|^toeas  may  somy, 
And  swords  cotitending  in  the  eager  fri^. 
The  tmmpet  sound,  on  edK>  borne  date^ 
The  groan  of  pain,  the  withering  dirge  offt^^ 
The  dash  of  arms  and  triumpli's  riionttremnd; 
Mysterious  daricness  spreads  her  horrors  road. 

'Twas  thine,  my  friend,  in  youth's  extatiokov, 
To  dare  the  dangers  of  old  Ocean's  power 


•  Macohievdlt      f  I'^^^^uMt  Angtto.     tetBi^ 
§  Newton.        ||  PbtnuN^       f  Alfiiti 
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And,  if  thy  (obt  bent  €bj  flowing  mil 
When  o'er  th'  .£gean  tweUs  the  angry  gak^ 
TwM  thine  to  heur  the  Hellespont  reveu 
The  Ueeds  of  old  which  Ocean's  depths  oonoeaL 
Twas  thine  tiie  roaring  of  that  tide  to  hear, 
WUeh  bore  AdiiUa'  arms  to  Ajaz*  bier. 
Biath,  to  the  generoos  and  the  braysb  i*  jnsi^ 
And  dnly  deals  oat  glory  to  their  dost. 
Nor  forces  nor  frauC  by  royal  power  assured 
To  Ithacos  the  ardnoos  spoils  secured ; 
Indted  by  th'  infernal  gods,  the  wave 
The  pilfmd  prey  to  A^'  ashes  gave. 

Wandering  in  shades  where  genius  once  abode, 
Heroes  to  sing  my  soaring  spirit  glowed ; 
The  Muse  hivited,  nurse  of  lofty  thought, 
By  whom  the  tomb's  neglected  ftime  £  scmght. 
8be  sits,  protectress  of  the  trophied  dead. 
Her  heavenly  influence  o'er  the  desert  shed. 
While  crumbling  ruins  mark  Time's  noiseless  wing^ 
The  tunefhl  nine  their  lay  of  triumph  sing. 
Of  woes  foivotten  cause  the  kindred  tears, 
And  wake  the  echoes  of  a  thousand  years ; 
Bternal  splendour  Dion's  relics  claim. 
Whence  sprung  the  Dardan  and  the  Julian  fiune^ 
Eiectra,*  summoned  by  iate's  stem  decree. 
Once  more  to  Jove  in  angmsh  bent  the  knee : 
"  If  e'er  my  form  found  favour  in  thy  siffht. 
When  blooming  yet  in  yonthftd  pure  dengfat. 
Though  tyrant  Ikte  no  milder  sentence  give^ 
Bef erad  in  death,  may  yet  Electra  live,^' 
She  sud,  and  sighing,  met  the  fatal  doom. 
While  tears  immortal  mildly  dewed  her  tomb. 
Satumius  grants  the  suppliant's  last  desire. 
And  sheds  ambroma  o'er  the  fhneral  pyre. 
There  Erichthomus  yet  with  fiune  is  blest. 
And  there  thy  ashes,  god-like  Ilus,  rest. 
To  these  the  Trcgan  dames  their  tresses  bore. 
With  offSered  prayers  which  heaven  received  no  more. 


*  Mother  of  Dardanua^  the  son  of  Jove. 


With  them  Cassandra  raised  the  mournful  strain, 
And  sung  the  woes,  alas  1  foreseen  in  vain. 
Upon  her  steps  her  brothers'  sons  attend. 
And  on  her  melting  accents  breathless  bend. 
Sighing,  she  cried,  with  fbture  ills  opprest. 
While  all  the  god  inspired  her  heaving  breast : 
^  Oh  1  if  from  Argos  e'er  he  make  return. 
Tour  hearts  in  vain  shall  for  your  country  bum; 
Ulysses'  flocks,  Ty^des*  herds  ye  graze. 
Laid  waste  the  land  that  hailed  your  earliest  days. 
The  tdl  of  Phoebus  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
But  to  your  fathers  still  the  gods  are  just. 
O'er  these  lamented  tombs  tl^  take  their  place^ 
The  orphan's  care,  the  sdaoe  d  our  race. 
Ye  palms,  and  thou,  mysterious  cypress  sbadei. 
Whose  leaves  are  strewed  while  Ftiam's  glories  Aide, 
On  whom,  alas  I  the  widow's  tears  are  shed, 
Your  clustering  honours  o'er  our  fkthers  spread ! 
His  head  protect  who  near  the  tomb  shall  stand. 
And  towards  the  altar  stretch  his  tremUing  hand. 
An  aged  stranger  once  shall  seek  this  grove. 
To  tins'  tomb  his  faltering  steps  shall  rove ; 
His  feeble  arms  the  ancient  urns  embrace, 
He  questions  them — the  silent,  awful  race ! 
Groims  fVom  the  secret  places  rise  to  earth. 
The  tomb  narrates  of  Ume  the  earlier  birth. 
Besi^sed  and  blind,  lone  wandering  on  his  way. 
The  god-lUce  bard  relumes  f^e  slumbering  day, 
Uion,  he  sinss,  twice  raised  to  deathless  fame. 
The  trophied  spdl  of  each  Pelides'  name, 
Th'  affirated  souls,  with  his  immortal  strafai. 
The  sacred  poet  soothes  to  peace  agidn. 
Throughout  the  lands  which  Ocean's  arms  embrac^ 
Shall  flow,  for  aye,  to  each  succeeding  race, 
His  Uys  divine,  which  Argive  Princes  praise. 
And  to  renown  our  Hector's  virtues  raise. 
Thy  flite,  my  brother,  pity's  tears  shall  hail. 
While  generoos  feelings  o'er  the  world  prevail. 
While  heartfelt  peace  a  suffering  patriot  knows. 
And  smiles  the  sun  serene  on  human  woes." 

C. 
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''Bbiibb  turn  out,  Sir — ship's  going  down — 
boats  getting  out,  Sir." 

Such  were  the  words  that  aroused  me  from  a 
troubled  sleep,  into  which  my  wearied  senses 
had  sosik  after  days  of  anxious  watching.  I 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  secured  my  money  and 
aiich  of  my  valuables  as  I  could  collect  in  the 
pockets,  and  made  my  way  on  deck. 

The  ship  was  still  lying-to  under  a  single 
aaal,  but  she  now  rolled  heayily  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  no  longer  buoyantly  surmounted 
each  waye  that  rushed  down  upon  her.  But 
that  the  sea  had  in  a  great  measure  gone  down, 
her  deck  must  have  been  swept  continually. 
The  floremast  had  gone  by  the  board,  dragging 
with  it  the  nudntopmast ;  and  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  presented  a  scene  of  irreparable 
wreck  and  destruction,  that  bore  fearful  testi- 
mony to  our  long  and  terrible  battle  with  the 
elements. 

But  it  was  on  the  quarter-deck  that  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  defeat  presented  them- 
selves. Here  were  crowded  together  the  dShria 
of  our  broken  army,  in  a  state  of  terror  and  con- 


ftision,  the  only  exceptions  to  which  were  the 
crew  of  the  ship ;  who  were  steadily  clearing 
awa^  the  wreck  that  impeded  their  operations, 
gettmg  out  the  boats,  and  passing  the  necessary 
stores  into  them,  in  the  midst  of  fainting  and 
wailing  women  and  distracted  men,  rushing 
about  in  quest  of  some  remnants  of  their  pro- 
perty which  they  might  save,  or  harassing  the 
officers  and  seamen  with  vain  queries  and  sup- 
plications. 

The  first  boat  was  at  length  lowered,  and  the 
women  one  by  one  placed  in  it.  In  obedience 
to  the  sacred  law  of  self-preservation,  I  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  last  place  vacant,  but 
was  thrust  back  by  a  brutal  sailor.  An  obese 
old  lady,  whose  weight  must  have  been  £eu* 
more  dangerous  than  mine  to  the  overladen 
boat,  was  lowered  in,  and  it  pushed  off  from  the 
sinking  veseeL  Another  followed,  and  I  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  third. 
The  boats  were  almost  instantly  separated  by 
the  raging  waters,  and  of  the  other  two  I  never 
since  received  the  slightest  intelligence. 

After  two  days  of  unexampled  peril  and  pri^ 
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TataoB,  m  at  longOi  deeoried  a  small  tpot  of 
land,  bat  surrounded  bj  dangerous  breakers. 
Already  within  a  fbw  hundred  yards  of  safety, 
our  boat  was  suddenly  upset  by  a  roller,  and  of 
all  its  Jiving  freight  I  alone  reached  terrafirma : 
which,  though  a  practised  swimmar,  I  had  the 
utmoel  difficulty  in  aooomplishing.  And  eren 
in  the  moment  of  ddiyerance,  I  doubted  whether 
my  lot  was  greatly  improYcd  by  the  change.  I 
was  now  on  a  small  rock,  an  outpost  of  the 
Florida  Beef,  ooyered  with  white  sand,  and 
without  a  trace  of  animal  lifb  or  yegetation  on 
its  surfece ;  while  to  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  but  the  rolling 
of  the  waves  or  the  flying  foam  of  the  breakers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  a  f^w 
words  of  explanation  with  respect  to  tiie  eir- 
cumstanoes  which  had  placed  me  in  this  fbrlom 
position.  The  name  of  Jobbins  is  sufficiently 
ramiliar  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  the 
cause  of  abolition  to  render  it  unneeessarjr  that 
I  should  proceed  further  with  the  question  of 
identity.  In  Airtheranoe  of  our  glorious  en- 
terprise, it  had  been  determined  to  send  an  able 
and  expenenced  writ^  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
slavery,  to  search  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
darksome  den,  to  bring  his  most  secret  iniquities 
to  light,  and  to  hold  the  mcmster  up  in  aU  his 
deformity  to  universal  execration.  The  choice 
had  Mien  upon  me,  for  I  have  ever  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause,  nor,  I 
trusty  were  my  talents  unequal  to  the  mighty 
task.  It  was  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  my 
<'HowLi  of  the  Middle  Passage"  that  first 
awoke  conviction  in  the  soul  of  Caractacus  N. 
Dodge  (once  the  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged  in 
tiiis  in&mous  trade,  but  now  one  of  our  most 
fbrvid  and  persuasive  lecturers);  as  he  con- 
i^Msed  to  me  one  evening,  when  about  to  solidt 
the  loan  of  five  pounds.  Should  this  sentence 
meet  hw  eye,  it  may  serve  as  a  brotherly  re- 
minder that  the  loan  has  yet  to  be  repaid.  But 
not  to  wander  further  from  my  sutgeot,  I  was 
on  my  way  to  New  Orleans  when  my  course  was 
airested  by  this  disastrous  event. 

For  three  days  more  I  remained  on  the  rock, 
•absistiig^  on  the  shell-fisk  that  clung  to  its 
aides,  aid  the  brackish  water  that  welled  up 
frmaitssaads.  At  last,  as  I  awoke  one  moonlit 
night  from  unrefreshing  slumber,  I  was  ov«^ 
joyed  by  the  sight  of  a  vessd  heading  towards 
my  inho^itable  dwelliiig-plaee.  As  she  came 
nearer,  I  perceived  tiiat  her  coarse  most  carry 
hef  past  the  rock  at  the  diatance  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.  I  had  no  means  of  attracting  attention 
io  that  imperfect  light;  and  rather  than  lose  this 
elianee4if  release,  I  determined  to  entrust  myself 
to  the  mers^  of  the  waves  and  the  sharks  in  an 
attempt  to  intercept  her.  I  accordingly  swam 
ont  to  a  point  that  seemed  to  Ue  nqiarly  m  her 
course,  and  awaited  her  approach.  The  vessel 
soon  came  near  enough  for  me  to  discern  her 
distinguishing  charaeteri^ies.  It  was  a  small 
schooner  under  full  sail,  and  apparently  very 


swift;  the  low  dark  hull  seraiing  soaicely  to 
afford  a  suppinrt  for  the  immense  sheets  ofcaims 
that  gleamed  white  under  the  mooiuhine.  I  was 
about  to  call  for  assistance,  when  a  doabtclbor 
character  flaidied  upon  my  mind,  and  IraoM 
to  use  m<H«  caution  in  approaching  a  veml  of 
such  suspicious  appearance.  I  therefore  swim 
silentiy  forwards  till  directly  in  her  path,  and 
as  she  at  length  surged  past  me,  succeeded  in 
grasping  a  rope  th^  hung  over  the  side  and 
clamb^nng  unperceived  into  a  porthole. 

The  place  in  which  I  now  found  mysdf  wn 
perfecUy  dark,  but  from  the  stifling  smeQ  and 
the  cadui  that  came  in  my  way,  I  oondudedit 
to  be  a  receptacle  ibr  stores  of  somekmd.  I 
had  remained  here  for  some  time,  considenng 
how  I  might  proceed  to  assure  myself  of  ti» 
vessd's  character,  when  a  peculiar  scent,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  (^er  side  of  the  hoik- 
head  I  was  leaning  against,  assailed  my  oliwtay 
sense.  I  recognised  it  at  once,  for  I  had  rtood 
on  the  platform  by  the  side  of  that  dark  aportje 
of  freedom,  Thomas  Jumbo — who  made  \k  . 
escape  fh>m  slavery  in  a  quart  bottle-«d 
inhaled  the  odour  of  sanctity  whidi  in  those 
impassioned  moments  pervaded  the  atnos^Mi« 
for  yards  around  him.  A  horrible  snspicwi 
rushed  into  my  braiui  and  was  the  next  momoit 
fearfrdly  confirmed* 

From  a  not  very  distant  part  <rf  the  schooBfir, 
sounds  of  revelry  had  for  some  time  reached  ny 
disapproving  ears.  From  tire  same  qnartffs 
voice  now  rose  on  the  air,  giving  utteranee  to 
the  following  abominable  ditty,  every  word  of 
which  burned  itself  indelibly  into  my  ahhoiwst 
memory:^ 

With  nOf  let  fidl  and  aheeted  home^  aad  iimdU 

gro«Dd  were  we ; 
We  paised  the  bMik,  itood  round  the  light,  ud  win 

away  to  sea. 
Hie  iHnd  was  Mr,  the  ooast  waa  oloar»  and  thehng  «» 

nowa ja  slow, 
For  she  was  biaafe  in  BaUioMre^  and 'iwaa  tiBM  for  « tB 

go. 
A  qidek  nm  to  the  w«at  had  we^  and  whan  weaadi  the 

Bight,  ^  ^ 

We  kept  the  oiBiig  all  the  di^,  amd  crowd  the  bir  i( 

night.  -. 

Six  hundred  nlggera  in  the  bold  and  sefenty  wt « 

■tow. 
And  when  we'd  got  Oehatdiea  on,  'twas  time  ftr  aita 

go. 

We  mMj  had  got  oiTthe  ooaat  before  we  saw  a  i4 
Then  we  packed  on  erery  atiteh  would  aland,  tho^ft* 

wind  it  blew  a  gale  I  ,   . 

And  we  walked  alos^foU  foorteenkaotikftrthaWT 

ahe  did  know, 
Aa  well  as  ever  a  aoul  on  hoard,  twaa  time  fiv  as  to  go. 

We'd  carried  away  the  rojral  yard,  andtheataniBatoow 

were  gone; 
Saya  the  skipper,  they  may  atand  or  go,  Pm  teaeait** 

don't  crack  on ;  ^ 

So  the  weather  braces  weTl  round  in,  and  «iie  tij«i  ** 

also, 
And  weni  keep  the  brig  three  points  away,  ftr  ifi  tine 

for  OS  logo. 
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Ob,7«darai  wAa  ih*  did  roH  in  tli#  tnni^  of  Um 

deepaeai, 
ind  the  masts  CBey  thrashed  about  fike  whfps,  as  she 

phmged  befbre  the  breeze, 
JoAmerj  jatd  it  bookled  op^  like  to  a  beikBng  botr. 
Ilk  the  spara  wore  loo^  aa  mhalabone^  aad  HffM  tima 

Iwintogo. 

Wtdrond  tht  Britliber  in  «h«  algiiAv  and  omr  oarg* 

^Ehen  ashore  we  went  with  pocketa  ftiU  of  doUara  on  the 

spree. 
And  when  the  Hcker  it  is  oat,  and  the  looker  it  is  kw. 
Then  to  sea  again  in  the  obony  trade  twfll  bo  time  for 

wtogo. 

The  last  ohoma  o£  this  horrible  ohant  oame 
to  aa  end,  and  was  8W)ceeded  by  a  sound  of 
"What  were  dofiU^tless  the  handles  of  dirks  and 
|isU4s  beating  the  taUe  in  applaose.  I  had, 
then,  e6oi4[)ed  from  the  Iflneliniyiw  of  tha  desert 
Bock,  only  to  beoome  the  inmate  of  a  daye  ahip^ 
and  my  heart  died  within  me. 

A  meyement  on  the  otiiev  side  of  the  bulk- 
iMsd  recalled  me  to  the  reeoUeetioa  tiiat  I  vaa 
acfsimted  but  by  a  single  |dank  from  the  vietima 
0i  these  incarnate  damona.  A  new  idea  took 
possession  of  me.  I  am  njoti.  I  must  eonfess, 
physically  courageous,  bnt  a  solemn  sense  of 
miiy  nerved  me  to  the  task — and  I  ooaghed. 

''What  de  debbil's  dat?"  said  a  voiee,  in 
•tartled  self-oommuning. 

"Donotbea&sid)"  I  anewiered;  '^I  am  an 
SngUshmanandagpodGluustMu  I  wdll  relieve 
^ou  and  youi  feUow-captivcs  from  your  fetters, 
if  you  will  assist  me  to  eapture  the  veeBel  and 
take  her  to  England,  where  you  will  be  int  the 
moment  you  touch  the  soiL" 

But  without  waiting  to  answer,  my  inteilo- 
cntor  rushed  from  the  spot.  An  instant  after, 
theare  was  a  trampling  of  feet  avound  me;  I  was 
flsused  by  a  doaen  rough  hands,  and  drag^g;6d  en. 
deck.  I  was  now  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
iMEawn^  ruAana,  most  of  wbomi  ftnm  the  state 
•f  theur  habilinients^  seemed  just  aroosed  from 
their  lairs*  £ie  I  oonld  frratne  aa  answer  to 
their  fierce  and  eoafiised  queries,  several  others, 
ivko^  though  in  sea  attire,  appeared  asme- 
ivhat  superior  to  the  rest,  came  up  from  the 
cdbin. 

'' Avast  there!"  roared  a  ferocious-loeking 
naaa  with  a  black  beard  and  whiskers,  whom  by 
lua  Yoioe  I  receg^iised  as  the  ahanter  of  that 
llioleoh-aathem.  ''Shiver  my  timbers^  if  it 
ain't  a  bloody  pirate.  Bless  mj  dear  eyes^  but 
PU  l4ow  his  braina  ouL"  And  he  presented  a 
large  pistol  at  my  head.  I  closed  my  eyes 
i&Tokustarily,  ezpeeting  instant  death. 

'*  You'll  scare  nim  out  of  his  wits,  Timmins," 
sai4  another,  who  seemed  to  be  the  eaptain. 
^*  Let's  hear  what  he  baa  to  say  for  himself  first 
ISiyw,  Sir,  what's  brought  you  hexe  ?" 

But  I  was  frozen  with  hearer,  and  oonld  not 
get  out  a  word. 

"  Take  a  drink,  shipmate,"  aaid  the  first 
speaker,  pulling  a  cork  out  of  the  muzzle  of 
Ms  piatoL    If  you  ar«  to  be  run  up  to  the  yard 


to-Bunnrow,  that  ain't  no  reason  as  how^yoQ 
shauldn't  splice  the  maan-braoe  to-night." 

I  was  a  little  reassured  by  the  temporary 
respite;  and  disoovering  that  StaffordsfaiEe had 
had  more  hand  than  Birmingham  in  the  manu- 
&ctare  of  the  fermidahle  weapon  ofiisred  me,  I 
forced  myself  to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  the 
liquid  firo  which  it  contained,  and  at  last  feund 
m;^  tongue«  I  detailed  the  circumstances  of  our 
shipwreck^  my  own  eesapey  and  the  manner  of 
my  coming  on  board.  Ky  conversation  with  the 
informing  slaive  I  disdained  to  paUiaite  or  deny, 
eq^eeialhr  aa  the  attenqpt  would  have  been  use- 
less. Th^  listened  seriously  enough  to  my 
aoeount  of  the  shipwreek  and  sabsequettt 
diaastor,  but  at  every  sentence  of  my  personal 
narrative  I  was.  interrupted  by  peals  of  inhnman 
laughter. 

'<  Well,"  said  the  CaptoiB,  whenl  had  finished 
my  stooT,  ''after  three  days  of  dama  and  mussela 
you  will  have  mo  objeetioa  to  aichange  of  diet. 
BiUy  there  will  give  yon  some  supper,  and  find 
you  somiftthing  to  put  en"  (I  had  awam  off  in 
my  shirt  aad  troneers) ;  *'  and  now  I  vote  we 
turn  in." 

And  he  disappeared  with  his  oompaiiioBa. 
Host  of  the  sailora  also  wesi  below,  ancl  I  waa 
left  alone  with  the  treaeherona  blaok,  who^  it 
appeared,  waa  compelled  te  serve  aa  a  sort  of 
under-steward^  a  finnetashs  of  the  slavery  to 
whioh  he  was  deeervedly  doomed.  He  oon- 
ducted  me  into  a  kind  of  sters'-coom,  and  set 
a  homely,  but  plentiAil  meal  before  me,  to 
whioh,  in  ^ite  of  my  fears,  I  did  ample  justice* 
I  had  no  inclination  to  hold  any  converse  with 
him,  after  tiie  perfidy  with  whioh  he  had  met 
my  oflBer  of  liberation;  and  felt  relieved  when, 
having  hung  up  a  hammock,  he  bade  me  good' 
night  with  an  ina(^aBt  grin. 

It  waa  late  next  morning  when  I  awoke. 
After  partahii!^  of  breakfast,  which  Ifoandkdd 
out  for  me,  I  ventured  on  deck;  not  without 
some  misgiviags  as  to  myreoeptum,  whieh  were, 
however,  dispdied  by  the  bant  of  laughter  that 
greeted  me  from  the  captain  and  hia  friends.  No 
further  tfaxeata  ef  punishment  were  hdd  out, 
but  there  was  a  proposal  to  make  me  swear  the 
dreadM  oath  whieh  bound  those  lawless  men 
together,  and  enter  aa  one  of  them.  The  point, 
however,  waa  not  pressed,  and  I  escaped  thia 
awhl  danger. 

I,  ^oenrse^  ooneealed  my  name  and  the  ^ir* 
poee  of  my  jottmey.  To  have  revealed  either 
would  have  been  to  fall  an  instant  victim  to  the 
passiona  of  tiiose  unrelenting  monsters,  who 
would  assuredly  not  have  let  slip  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  destroying  so  dangwous  an  enemy  to 
thmr  nefittious  traffic.  Altar  a  while,  they 
seemed  to  tire  of  me,  andl  was  left  to  dispose  of 
my  actions  much  as  I  pleased.  Encouraged  by 
the  temporary  good-humour  in  which  some  of 
the  commoner  ruffians  appewred  to  be,  I  by  de- 
grees entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  from  them  some  of  the 
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horriiying  details  of  their  soul-searing  employ- 
ment. On  these  subjects  they  seemed  to  take 
not  only  pride,  but  actual  pleasure,  in  imparting 
information ;  for,  at  the  recital  of  deeds  iivhich 
my  benumbed  feiculties  almost  refused  to  con- 
template, yells  of  demoniac  ddight  would  burst 
from  all  within  hearing. 

Thus  the  first  few  d&js  of  my  captivity  passed. 
In  the  evenings  I  was  occasionally  summoned 
into  the  cabin  to  the  presence  of  the  superior 
villains ;  compiled,  tlMmgh  an  advocate  of  tee- 
totalism,  to  mmgle  in  their  carousals ;  and  em- 
ployed in  entering  up  what  they  called  the  log 
of  the  voyage  from  details  orally  supplied  by 
the  company.  The  abysses  of  iniquity  revealed 
by  these  awM  records  were  such  as  the  most 
proliflc  imaginations  of  our  gifted  feUow-labourers 
have  never  yet  descended  into.  From  these  in- 
ibrnal  statistics  I  gathered  the  overwhelming 
&cts,  that  in  the  limited  space  afforded  by  the 
hold  of  this  schooner  (wMch  measured  barely 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons),  upwards  of  two 
thousand  human  beings  had  been  immured 
at  the  commencement  of  Haa  voyage;  and 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  had  since 
perished  firom  the  horrible  cruelties  practised 
0n  them ;  which  were  recounted  with  no  signs 
of  remOTse  and  with  positive  merriment. 

But  not  alone  in  the  log  were  these  miracles 
of  wickedness  recorded.  These,  with  every  the 
minutest  particular  that  I  could  glean  from  the 
MdlorB,  I  transferred  to  paper  in  the  secresy  of 
the  room  allotted  to  me,  which  was  rarely  in- 
truded on;  though  I  trembled  at  every  noise 
while  thus  engaged,  since  my  life  would  inevitably 
have  been  samficed  by  discovery.  From  these 
materials,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
month  that  I  passed  in  this  evil  vessel,  I  had 
compiled  a  work  which  would  probably  have 
extended  to  Aree  volumes;  and  whose  dis- 
closures would  at  once  have  sunk  the  cause  of 
slavery  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignominy.  The 
schooner  and  her  demon  erew  were  minutely 
described,  and  the  diabolical  character  of  each 
abandoned  individual  delineated  from  phy- 
siognomical evidence.  As  the  interior  of  the 
hold  was  jealously  concealed  from  me,  I  was 
ddiged  to  depict  its  horrors  from  my  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  arks  of  torture.  In  hct,  1 
never  could  ascertain  its  precise  locality.  But, 
besides  that  from  the  great  extent  of  the  cabins, 
it  must  have  occupied  but  a  small  space  even  for 
a  vessel  of  that  si^  never  to  my  knowledge  was 
even  that  space  ventilated  by  the  removal  of 
the  hatches;  nor  were  the  negroes  ever  per- 
mitted, as  in  other  slavers,  to  stretch  their 
cramped  and  manacled  limbs  and  inhale  the 
refreshing  sea-breezes  on  deck.  Indeed,  the 
only  black  whom  I  saw  while  on  board  was  that 
despicable  traitor,  whose  crime  I  did  not  omit 
to  set  down  in  those  denunciatory  pages. 

There  was  anoth^  point  on  which  I  could  ob- 


tain no  satisfactory  information,  ather  bm  the 
crew  or  their  superiors.    This  was  the  present 
destination  of  the  schooner.    Not  that  there  was 
any  apparent  unwillingness  to  answer  my  i{v»* 
tions  on  either  of  these  subjects^  but  the  uuwen 
varied  almost  with  every  person  I  addresBei 
At   length,    however,  I   Was,    one  monmg, 
startled  in  the  seclusion  of  my  cabin  hj  the  wel- 
come announcement  that  land  was  in  sight  I 
hastily  concealed  my  papers  in  varioas  partB  of 
my  dress,  and  hurried  <m  deck.    A  few  hoon 
brought  us  dose  in  with  a  port  that  I  knew 
well.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  viUaim 
had  providentially  mistaken  thar  eonrse  (I  hid 
frequently  heard  them  anathematise  the  Tewel'i 
steering),   and  were  running  into  the  Kot's 
mouth ;    for  it  was  indubitably  &e  harhonrrf 
Gowes  that  we  were  now  entering  with  Ae  fcfl 
q)eed  which  a  strong  breeze  imparted  to  our 
enormous  sails,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we 
anchored  amidst  a  crowd  of  En^ah  diippinK.  I 
approached  the  captain,  and  tremblingly  aabd 
permission  to  go  on  shore.    To  my  joyM  wr- 
prise,  he  accorded  the  request  with  a  \m^] 
and  calling  to  a  boat  in  the  vicinity,  I  eeoapeit 
from  that  floating  pandemonium. 

I  stood  once  more  on  British  grmsA-,  bot 
there  was  little  time  for  self-congratulatkm,  fe 
I  had  a  stem  duty  to  perform.  Rushing  up  to 
a  petty  officer  in  naval  uniform,  who  jnst  Hwn 
came  out  of  a  public-house,  I  arrested  hiawiA 
the  astounding  intdHgenoe  that  a  risTer  wu 
lying  almost  und^  the  guns  of  his  vessel 

"  Where  ?"  he  demanded,  surveying  me  wiA 
incredulous  surprise. 

"There!  there!"  I  breathlessly  cxflbimed, 
pointing  to  the  iniquitous  schooner. 

"  Thae,  you  precious  fool !"  he  ooandy  t^ 
torted;  "  thaf  s  Mr.  Twigham's  yacht,  as  is  jfflt 

in  from  a  cruise.'' 

I  staggered  back  as  the  truth  boret  np« 
me.  Though  a  white  man,  and  a  fmim 
British  subject,  I  had  been  most  atnxriody 
sold,  and  the  book  on  which  I  had  expoiM  » 
much  time,  labour^  and  talent,  was  dmply^^ 
paper. 

One  word  more.  I  have  recently  been  «s- 
gaged  on  a  work  exposing  the  immowH^of^ 
stage.  That  I  might  ensure  the  troth  w 
vividness  of  my  descriptione  by  drawing  th» 
from  actual  observation,  I  hesitated  nottoT««- 
ture  into  the  poUutii^  atmosphere  o€  a  tiieite^ 
When  I  entered  the  temple  of  vke,  the  cmtaa 
had  just  risen  on  a  melodrama.  The  prinopil 
actor,  who  personated  a  pirate  captain,  ™*^" 
the  scene;  his  hat  stuck  round  with  lightw 
matches,  his  right  hand  brandishing  a  cutlas^s 
left  a  revolver — a  fearfdl  picture  of  the  wt^ 
passions  that  d^;rade  our  f^en  nature,  ^j^ 
misguided  man  turned  round,  I  recogniiw* 
never-to-be-forgotten  countenance.  It  w»  a«J 
of  the  black-bearded  rufian  with  the  j^itflL 
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Stbrt  man's  memory  is  a  piotare  galleiy,  in 
which  hangs  a  series,  more  or  less  extensive,  of 
works  of  a  higher  class  of  art  than  all  the  best 
iofao^  ancient  or  modem,  have  been  able  to 
podnee.    They  are  tiie  illustrations  of  a  life 
mstory,  and  their  oolonrs  are  the  hues  of  life 
itself— now  spread  with  '*  the  golden  pencil  of 
tiie  dawn"  in  tints  of  light  and  roseate  softness 
—now  shadowed  with ''  the  gloom  of  earthquake 
and  edipee/'  terrible  to  look  upon,  hateful  and 
iq»palling  to  reoal.    It  is  a  bountiful  j^oyision 
that  they  are  all  dissolying  views,  and  that  the 
owner  ik  each  gallery  keeps  the  key  of  it,  and 
most  walk  alone  within  it,  and  can  admit  none 
other  to  participate  in  that  private  spectacle. 
Among  the  pictures  thus  enshnned  for  solitary 
contemplation,  there  is  always  one  (save  in  some 
anomalous  and  unnatural  cases)  upon  which  the 
mind^s  eye  dwells  with  loving  and  jealous  re- 
membrance— to  which  we  revert  involuntarily 
in  moments  of  {ffosperity  as  well  as  in  those  of 
adversity,  as  to  a  source  of  S3rmpathy  either  in 
joy  or  sorrow — and  whidi,  the  <dderwegrow, 
and  the  farther  it  recedes  from  the  present  view, 
•eems  to  stand  out  more  exquisite  in  Ibim  and 
eolour — ^m<M«  inviting  to  the  eye,  more  d^ar  to 
the  heart    It  is  the  picture  of  that  complete, 
though  narrow,  world,  in  which  we  are  dis- 
eiplined  by  paternal  care,  and  admonition,  and 
love,  and  tenderness;  or,    it  may  be,  by  the 
sorrows  of  adversity  lovingly  shared  together, 
for  the  part  we  are  (iestined  to  play  on  the  broad 
arena  of  lifo— the  wwld  which  was  comprised 
within  the  four  walls  of  Our  House  at  Home,  in 
the  days  of  infiEmcy  and  childhood,  when  Home 
was  the  world  to  us,  because  we  knew  and  cared 
to  know  little  of  the  world  beyond.    Alas,  that 
■ach  pictures  should  fade  away  into  dusty  death, 
who  devours  us  and  our  memories  together. 
Ijet  me  be  allowed  to  reproduce  one  of  them,  if 
I  can,  ese  it  vanish  with  the  rest. 

My  childhood's  home,  as  I  grew  to  conscious- 

jiees  within  it,  must  have  presented  to  a  stranger 

a   most  pleasant  and  agreeable  pictmre.     The 

bouse  stood,  and,  though  with  a  modermsed 

fewe,  it  stands  yet,  in  what  was  in  the  days  of 

jny  boyhood  a  London  suburb,  though  it  is  now 

swallowed  up  in  London  proper.     It  was  a  good 

roomy  residenoe,  nothing  remarkable  to  look  at, 

but  convenient  and  expansive  within.    It  had 

oncey  f<Nr  the  indulgence  of  some  whim  or  other, 

been  temporarily  inhabited  by  one  of  the  sons  of 

tbe  Third  George,  and  the  relics  and  vestiges  of 

an  expensive  rather  than  a  refined  taste,  and  of 

oertain  luxurious  appliances  not  common  in  those 

da3r8,  were  yet  traceable  within  it.     Thus  the 

-walls  of  the  noble  drawing-room  were  lined,  not 

with  the  patterned  papering  of  the  upholsterer, 

bat  with  the  finished  designs  of  a  water-colour 

artist,    representing  a  trdlis-work  of  knotted 

boughs  interwoven  with  exquisite  flowers  and 


fbliage,  populous  with  birds  and  gorgeous  insects 
hovering  above  the  blossoms  or  feasting  on 
luscious  fruit.  There  was  a  bath-room  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  by  pipes  from  the 
ground-floor ;  and  there  was  a  flat  prome- 
nade on  the  roof  of  the  house,  defended  by 
ornamental  balustrades  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view.  The  garden  behind,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  a  street  of  third-rate  shop- 
keepers,  was  not  overlooked,  was  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  was  surrounded  by  alter- 
nate limes  and  poplars  of  twenty  years'  growth, 
and  had  been  adorned  with  statues,  a  few  of 
which  remained,  with  the  pedestals  of  more,  in 
a  rather  time-worn  and  mutilated  condition.  At 
the  ^d  of  the  garden  stood  a  pUe  of  blank- 
looking  brick  premises  of  which  we  made  no  use; 
they  were  surmounted  by  a  square  turret  fhll 
of  windows,  and  having  a  small  cupola  on  top. 
These  premises  were  forbidden  ground,  and  in 
my  childhood  were  su£Eered  to  run  to  decay — 
one  lower  room  only  was  used  as  a  tool-house, 
and  from  this  a  staircase  led  off  to  a  set  d? 
chambers  which,  having  their  shutters  closed 
and  being  abandoned  to  the  dust  and  the  spiders, 
were  dark,  dreary,  and  mysterious,  and  repul- 
sive, with  a  mouldy  smeU.  The  garden  was 
laid  out  as  one  grassy  lawn,  with  a  wide  gravel 
walk  around  it ;  and  next  to  the  enclosing  walls, 
and  under  the  limes  and  poplars,  ran  a  conti- 
nuous flower-bed,  about  six  feet  in  width,  in 
which  only  the  hardiest  flowers  throve  welL  In 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  stood  an  aged  hawthorn- 
tree,  whose  grotesque  arrangement  of  branches 
was  a  source  of  endless  admiration,  and  which 
blossomed  into  the  similitude  of  a  monster  snow- 
ball in  the  spring,  scenting  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood with  its  delicious  fragrance.  Around 
the  tree  were  rustic  seats  worm-eaten  with  age, 
which  would  accommodate  twenty  sitters,  and 
were  a  favourite  resort  during  the  heats  oi 
summer.  But  it  is  time  that  our  household 
should  come  upon  the  scene. 

**  My  fether  in  his  habit  as  he  lived"  was  in 
person  the  model  of  a  gentleman,  and  something 
more.  Though  not  greatly  above  the  average 
height,  he  looked  tall.  Pale  and  dark  in  com- 
plexion—slender, but  erect,  compact  and  firm  in 
figure  and  bearing — quiet,  taciturn,  and  studious 
in  habits — ^he  commanded  respect,  even  reve- 
rence, as  well  from  friends  as  strangers :  in  fact, 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  treated  by  either 
but  with  the  deference  which  it  seemed  natural 
for  all  to  pay,  though  he  would  have  been  far 
from  exacting  it  A  stranger  might  have 
thought  that  he  piqued  himself  on  his  reserve — 
there  was  so  little  demonstrative  about  him; 
but  the  fiaot  was  the  reverse.  Now  and  then  he 
would  have  an  access  of  animal  spirits  which 
would  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  tempest  of  exube- 
rant fun  and  frolic,  accompanied  with  the  drollest 
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jokes  and  witticisms,  making  the  whole  house 
ring  with  merriment — after  which  he  would 
subside  again  into  his  wonted  semi-abstraction, 
and  gentk,  tranquil  way.  He  always  walked 
into  the  city  after  breakmst^  and  returned  again 
to  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  would  retire 
to  his  study  for  the  evening^  or  sitting  by  the 
fire,  at.  a  small  table  just  large  enough  for  his 
writing-desk,  would  scribble  away  for  hours  to- 
gether, unmolested  by  the  noise  and  gossip  of  the 
&imily  circle  around  him.  This  cirole  consisted 
of  my  mother,  three  elder  sisters,  one  yooxiger, 
mv  brother  Frank,  aometimea  my  brother  Gran- 
Tille,  and  mjrself . 

Of  my  dear  mother  I  hardly  know  how  to 
apeak.  Beautiful  to  look  upon  she  was,  but  no 
one  ever  thought  of  her  personal  beauty  who 
knew  her  intimately*  To  my  father  she  was  a 
second  self — almost  as  literary  and  well-read  as 
he,  she  had  a  livelier  sense  of  the  humoEoua 
and  of  the  poetic,  and  a  faculty  of  dijscriminaiion 
in  matters  critical  which,  if  not  greats  tha& 
his  own,  was  certainly  more  ready,  prompt, 
and  intuitive.  A  lover  of  books,  she  m-* 
dulged  in  reading  only  as  a  luxury,,  and 
devoted  her  H£9  to  the  care  of  her  family^ 
fhe  companion  of  her  daughters,  the  ooun- 
sellor  and  Mend  of  her  sons, — she  was  the 
anxious  slave  of  all.  Her  failing  health,  which 
sometimes  confined  her  to  her  room,  was  the 
only  cloud  that  fi>r  many  years  hung  over  our 
dwelling;  but  she  rei^peai^  after  every  retire- 
ment, l&e  the  sun  of  April  after  a  storm,  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness  for  us  alL  My  eldest 
sister  Susy  was  a  raven-haired,  jet-eyed,  laugh- 
ing creature,  too  short  in  stature,  and  too  plump 
and  good-natured  to  be  a  heroine,  and  too  care- 
less for  herself  to  be  the  source  ef  care  to  any- 
one else.  She  waa  bom  to  make  way  for  others, 
and  to  make  that  way  pLeaaani  to  them ;  she 
oould  not  appear  anywhere  without  making  the 
place  more  comfortoble  and  more  cheerful  by 
her  presence ;  and  there  was  no  merit  in  Loving 
her,  as  everybody  did,  because  in  so  doing  each 
one  felt  that  he  was  but  loving  his  particular 
benefactor.  Alice  and  Kate,  who  came  next  in 
age  to  Susy,  were  supposed  to  be,  and  really 
were,  venr  handsome  ^s,  accomplished  too; 
but  tliough  I  loved  them  truly,  I  fancied  them 
proud,  at  least  at  the  period  on  whkh  I  have 
my  eye  at  the  ];n«aent  moment — and  I  remember 
teUing  Mr.  Foster,  who  waa  courting  ALice,  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  tell  Goldsmith,  who  came  after 
Kate,  t^e  same  thing — which  he  did.  These 
stately  sisters  of  mine  were  so  much  alike,  that 
I  hardly  knew  them  apart  at  ten  paces  distance, 
and  they  were  constantly  mistaken  for  each  other 
by  every  member  of  the  family.  My  little  sister 
Lucy  was  but  six  when  Susy  came  of  age..  With 
Lucy  I  think  I  had  more  to  do  than  any  one 
else,  and  almost  made  a  boy  of  her.  We  were 
inseparable,  and  had  the  same  amusements  and 
the  same  studies,  and  ran  from  the  same  books 


in  which  Susy  gave  us  our  lessons,  to  1 
p^-tops,  ball%  marbles,  and  shuttlecocbi 
garden  for  amusement  in  play-houn. 
was  the  little  doll  and  pet  of  the  finuly,  i 
would  have  heiea  spoiled,  if  spoihag  in  ha  caae 
had  been  possible— which  it  wasn't 

My  eldest  brother,  Granville  the  Qreek,  m 
we  used  to  call  him,  was  a  talk  gentlsBanlj, 
and  rather  pretentious  fellow.  Joe  wai  one  ol 
the  Ghrist-diurch  hoys,  and  stood  hi^  in  tl» 
class  of  Grecians,  and,  whatever  1^  did  at 
school,  bore  himself  with  wfficiant  eoonqiiBMe 
at  home — scarcel]^  deigning  to  talk  witk  u 
children,  but  tallang  in  a  grandiloqiiait  wsl 
with  my  fether  on  idl  speakaUe  ocamxm.  My 
next  brother,  Frank,  who  stood  betwoea  msaii 
Granville,  resented  this,  and  deliglbt/ed  to  tiip 
up  Granville,  if  possible,  in  a  eaz^sM  or  haiiy 
expression,  and  ask  if  thai  were  Gicet-(ix 
which,  on  one  ooeasion,  I  reedleo^  be  94  a 
tremendous  box  on  the  ear,  which  Qnaiilia 
assured  him  waa  Greek  (bavliog  oot  the 
Homeno  designatiQn  iut  it)  and  ao  doubt  iWit 
it.  But  Granville  was  a  good,  gcDeioiis  Mbv 
at  bottom,  and  proved  hinotelf  so  in  afiec  dajiL 
Frank,  who  was  two  years  oidev  thsn  1,  vas  1 
practical  genius,  whose  xeoreatbns  even  had  a 
utilitarian  turn:  hisiastanetwaatobetoBtiifag 
something  oontinually,  or  elae  to  waute  mf 
from  hoDie„  at  holiday  tixies,  eitherinto  th^otjr 
or  to  &r  Hampstead,  or  beyond,  onajoansyof 
discovery? 

To  complete  our  family  catalogue  I  mA 
mention  the  little  world  below-stairs.  HeieBn- 
stan,  the  housekeeper,  reigaed  supreme  ia  ahttie 
carpeted  hall  that  looked  out  into  tho  frootpiii 
b^eaUi  the  parlour  window.  Sha  was  %wmm 
of  five-and-thirty,  who  tea  yaan  beftcs  bad 
brought  a  firesh-ooloiued  eomplexien  fron  thi 
country,  and  never  last  it  Sbe  would  hive 
been  comeiy  oould  she  have  ttdarated  a  wok 
upon  her  faee^  which  ahe  was  never  ksovate 
do.  When  GimnviUe  waa  away-Httd  thatf» 
always  save  oa  Saturday  afteacaeons  sad  Soa* 
dajys^^-she  was  the  only  pen(»Lin  the  boast  vbo 
maintained  any  degree  ot  dignify.  Of  thst  aa 
had  enough  for  a  nuieh  lai^Ber  establishiiflot; 
and  she  cherished  it  on  a  ocmscieBtiQispDnsipl^ 
all  the  more  rigorously  that  Patty,  the  houie- 
maid,  waa  an  extreniely  flinty  yoiui|  K^ 
givoL  to  unlimited  otmvefaation^  snd  rnqpcctcd 
of  an  upderatanding  wi&  Cnuiq»,  tha  9«diMr> 
wh^  came  every  Fnday  ta  mam  the  lawa^  ^ 
looked  in  also  sometines  o&  other  dsyi  to  po^ 
the  flowerbeds  in  a  tidy  state.  Of  Codcln- 
ooUect  but  little — ^not  even  whethv  ahe  had 
any  other  name  than  Cook,  tlM>ugh  I  dtie  »1 
she  had.  For  the  years  ^  my  boyhood  ibe 
appeared  to  be  a  fixture  in  the  latdien;  sad  1 
never  saw  her  out  of  it  but  eaioe,  whui  ^  ^ 
alarmed  by  robbers  in  the  night,  and  shepkatea 

herself  half-ddressed,  and  armed  with  ft  9^^  ^ 
my  mother's  bedroom  door,  reoolved  ts  di^|| 
B^  were,  in  her  defence.  .  A  half-wittBdaou' 
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Hon,  named  Holly,  whom  mj  mdther  had 
raseaed  from  the  iU-treatment  of  a  yirago  of  a 
butcher's  wife,  who  had  received  her  from  the 
workhouse  with  a  premium,  completed  our 
domestio  estahliehment  Mollj  could  soour 
floors  and  dean  shoes,  as  long  as  she  was  awake, 
birt  had  the  knack  of  going  to  sleep  at  all 
hoars  and  in  any  position,  even  standing.  She 
was  Dimstan's  protegi  because  she  was  Fatty's 
detestation,  and  led  a  contented  animal  kind  of 
Hfb  mider  the  housekeeper's  care. 

My  Isther,  whose  avocations,  as  the  reader 
will  have  guessed,  were  literary,  never  went  to 
toiftiL  on  the  Saturday,  but  on  &t  day  generally 
received  visitors.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  us  to  sit  down  to  dinner  on  Saturday  a  party 
of  twenty— and  from  the  dinner-table,  in  the 
summer  time,  we  invariably  adjourned  to  a 
dessert  of  fruits  under  the  hawthorn  on  the 
lawn.  Here  my  father  and  his  guests  would 
play  and  romp  as  heartily  and  boisterously  as  the 
youngest  child  of  the  party,  continuing  the  sport 
tiU  me  shadows  left  the  grass  and  mounted  the 
surrounding  walls,  and  vanished  in  the  general 
gloom  of  twilight.  In  winter  we  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  with  music  and  con- 
versation we  usually  sat  up  late,  and  spent  the 
hours  as  merrily  and  thoughtlessly  as  we  knew 
how.  This  was  my  father's  holiday,  and  he 
never  fiedled  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  it  as  long  as 
the  means  were  in  his  power. 

When  Frank  and  I  were  old  enough  we  w^re 
sent  to  school  to  Dr.  Jamieson's  in  the  Edgware- 
load,  and  there  we  began  to  pick  up  a  HtUe 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  well  as  some  classical 
learning.  Our  instructor  was  one  of  my  Other's 
T^fular  guests  at  the  Saturday's  ^nner-table,  and 
on  that  day  always  accompanied  us  on  our  return 
fr>om  school. 

Tiius  stands  the  picture  of  our  House  at  Home, 

as  I  knew  it  and  loved  it  best.      But  changes 

were  at  hand.    First,  Alice  was  married  to  Mr. 

Foster,  and  when  she  went  away  after  the  mirth 

aod  feasting  of  the  wedding  breakfast,  there 

were  more  tears  and  solemn  leave-takings  than 

I  had  ever  seen  before.    I  was  doing  Cornelius 

Nepoe  then — and  the  day  that  I  got  into  Virgil, 

Kaie  waa  married  to  Gbldsmith,  who,  being  a 

partner  in  a  firm  of  Turkey  merchants^  took  her 

q£P  with  him  to  Cephalonia,  and  did  not  bring 

her  bac^  for  two  years.    That  same  year  Gran- 

Tille  went  to  Collie — and  my  father,  who  went 

vrith  him  to  Oxford,  and  got  him  into  Oriel,  and 

into  the  same  rooms  he  had  occupied  himself 

tvrenty-five  years  before,  returned  mil  of  spirits 

and  triumph  at  the  favourable  impression  my 

brother  had  made  upon  his  Oxford  friends. 

We  had  now  parted  with  three  of  our  house- 
hx>ld,  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  the  few  years 
-which  immediately  followed  their  departure 
-wera  not  among  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  From 
all  three  we  had  constant  tidings  of  prosperity 
and  saccess.  Foster  got  presesited  to  a  bettor 
living.  Goldsmith  was  getting  rich  apace,  and 


GranviUe  earned  honours  thick  and  fast.  But 
an  eventftil  change  was  approaching,  though  we' 
who  had  been  bred  in  that  happy  time  knew  it 
not.  The  first  indication  of  its  coming  were  my 
dear  mother's  thoughful  looks ;  a  permanent  cloud 
had  settled  itself  upon  her  gentle,  loving  face, 
and  would  not  be  dissipated.  Then  my  father 
grew  less  tranquil,  more  uneasily  active,  and  at 
times  a  little  irritable.  Then  the  Saturday 
dinner-parties  ceased  of  a  sudden,  to  the  im« 
mense  mortification  of  Cook ;  and  if  I  entered 
the  parlour  of  an  evening  in  the  dusk,  I  would 
find  my  mother  in  dose  and  whispering  coimsel 
with  Susy — and  once  I  saw  her  sobbing  on 
Susy's  bosom,  Susy  fondling  her  the  while  a» 
she  would  an  ini^t.  That  night  I  couldn't 
sleep,  and  I  told  Frank,  as  we  lay  awake,  the 
trouble  that  was  at  my  heart.  Frank,  I  found, 
knew  more  than  I  did.  He  had  had  his  mis- 
givings, and  had  wormed  himself  into  Susy'a 
confidence,  and  knew  all  the  truth— of  which, 
as  yet,  Lucy  and  I  were  ignorant  He  said  he 
had  not  t<dd  me,  because,  come  when  it  might, 
the  knowledge  would  come  too  soon;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  me  now — and  the  tale  was 
soon  told. 

It  appeared  that  my  father,  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  a  great  success,  had,  with  o^ers, 
entered  into  a  literary,  or  rather  a  publishing, 
speculation,  which  at  first  had  promised  well, 
and  led  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  an  expendi- 
ture which,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  tiie 
project,  was  likely  to  prove  ruinous  to  all  con- 
cemed  in  it,  and  to  my  fhther  especially,  who 
was  the  person  most  de^y  interested.  It  wa» 
expected  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
our  home — and  as  it  was  well  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  Frank  advised  me  to  think  seriously 
of  a  calling,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  pursue  it. 
For  his  part,  he  had  alr^y,  with  his  mother's 
consent,  written  to  her  brother,  our  Uncle  Mor- 
ley,  who  was  captain  of  his  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Goshawk,  fbr  a  berth  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  felt  confident  of  a  favourable  reply. 

How  different  the  old  house  appeared  to  me 
now,  after  my  participation  in  this  dreary  secret. 
I  could  have  left  it  cheerfdlly  enough  with  the 
prospect  of  a  return  at  some  f\iture  day,  with 
the  old  faces  awaiting  me ;  but  to  abandon  it 
for  ever,  and  to  strangers — ^the  thoi^twas  a 
torture.  In  these  days  of  miserable  suspense, 
dear  Susy,  though  not  as  merry,  was  as  cheerful, 
busy,  and  active  as  ever — ^with  this  difference, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  constituted  herself  as 
sentinel  and  guardian  of  her  parents.  She 
hushed  the  hoydenish  prattle  of  Lucy,  cowed 
Eatty  into  silence  and  decorum,  and  warded  from 
my  father's  ears,  whenever  he  was  at  home, 
every  sound  that  could  annoy  him,  and  frt>m  his 
eyes  every  sight  that  could  irritate  his  now 
nervous  feelings.  I  saw  very  soon  that 
Bunstan  was  in  the  confidence  of  my  parents, 
and  that  her  solemn  dignity  resolved  itself  into 
a  kind  of  tender  reverence,  which  made  me  love 
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her.  She  disoharged  Cook,  and  got  both  her 
and  Molly  other  engagements — and,  Patty  re- 
fusing the  office,  took  to  polishing  the  feimtty 
boots  herself;  from  which  unfamiliar  duty 
Prank  and  I  had  to  debar  her  by  taking  forcible 
possession  of  the  implements,  and  using  them 
ourselves. 

These  family  retrenchments  did  not  prevent 
the  iieanily  catastrophe,  but  they  had  the  use  of 
hitting  us  down  by  degrees  into  the  humble 
grade  that  awaited  us.  The  worst  came  at  last, 
limetree  Lodge  was  announced  to  be  let  on 
lease :  a  black  board  stuck  on  a  pole  in  the  front 
plot  told  us,  and  told  all  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  were  going.  Then  came  the  auc- 
tioneer and  his  men,  who  went  through  the  vil- 
lanous  process  of  lotting  and  cataloguing  the 
furniture,  while  we,  with  what  my  mother  had 
selected  ftom  the  general  mass,  moved  into  the 
side  wings,  and  watched  the  melancholy  business. 
Hy  poor  fietther  could  not  stand  the  spectacle, 
and  went  to  stay  with  Granville  at  Oxford  till 
the  aflGEur  was  over.  Mv  mother's  jointure  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  unlucky  speculation, 
as  well  as  all  my  father's  winnings  during 
thirty  years  of  haaxi  literary  labour.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Granville  had  gained  a  fellowship, 
and  could  now  maintain  himself.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, too,  that  the  lease  of  the  house,  which  had 
yet  twenty  years  to  run,  was  my  mother's  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  new  tenant  would  pay  for 
the  premises  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

I  was  glad,  when  the  day  came  for  removal, 
that  the  once  beautiM  lawn  was  littered  with 
straw  and  packing-cases — that  the  bare  trees 
seemed  withering  in  a  bath  of  October  mist — 
that  the  old  hawliLom  was  half-stripped  of  leaves 
and  seething  in  a  thin  drizzle,  and  tiie  old  seats 
beneath  sodden  with  moisture — that  the  autumn 
wind  howled  dismally  in  the  empty  chambers — 
that  the  flowers  were  all  gone,  dead,  or  stolen 
by  the  auctioneer's  porters — that  one  of  them 
had  knocked  down  the  Niobe  and  broken  off 
her  head — that  the  whole  place,  in  short,  looked 
as  woe-begone,  barren,  and  worthless  as  any 
other  blei^  wUdemess  in  London.  If  our 
exodus  had  happened  on  one  of  the  bright, 
sunny  days,  when  I  had  played  among  the 
flickering  shadows  of  the  lime-leaves  upon  the 
silky  grass,  with  everything  smiling  around,  it 
would  have  broken  my  heart 


We  all  left  the  old  home  together,  to  re-enter 
it  never  more.  Within  a  week  from  that  day, 
Lucy  had  gone  to  reside  with  Kate,  in  lUn- 
chester — Frank  had  entered  as  midshipman  oa 
board  the  Goshawk— 1  had  taken  up  my  abede 
with  a  general  practitioner  of  some  remote  m 
Westminster,  with  the  design,  long  since  earned 
out,  of  following  medicine  as  a  profession ;  and 
my  father  and  mother,  and  Susy,  with  DuDstan, 
who  did  not  choose  to  be  left  ou^  had  retired  ts 
a  little  brick  dwelling  in  Chelsea,  fronting  tin 
river.  Here  my  dear  mother  died  tiie  IbDowing 
year — ^not  from  grief,  and  not  in  grid  eith»<^ 
I  don't  think  she  could  have  gtieved  hmf  lor 
the  loss  of  mere  material  prosperity.  Bhe  died 
with  all  her  children  round  her,  breathing  her 
last  peaceiully  in  my  father's  anna.  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  happiness  in  the  old  home,  die 
had  known  that  the  inevitaUe  honr  was 
gradually  approaching  and  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  and  the  knowledge  had  never  nuned 
her  cheerMness  nor  clouded  her  spirit. 

After  my  mother's  death  my  fii&er  oould  w> 
longer  strive  with  the  worid.  My  noble  Innotiier 
Granville  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
fruitless  attempt.  Granville  was  about  to  fbr> 
feit  his  fellowsh^)  by  a  union  wiUi  our  pcetty 
cousin,  Enmia  Morley.  Emma  and  he  agreed 
to  wait,  that  he  might  retain  the  fellowBhip  for 
my  other's  benefit — who  by  this  filial  fwrnfies 
enjoyed  to  the  last,  without  knowing  the  eost  of 
the  obligation  he  was  under,  the  comforts  yMsk 
the  habits  of  his  life  had  made  neceeeary  to  him. 
At  the  period  of  my  father's  death  I  stood  ia 
want  of  a  housekeeper,  and  Su^  has  come  to  me 
with  the  old  merry  face  and  stUl  menier  hoati, 
to  take  that  care  and  thought  in  my  behalf  whid 
she  has  never  known  bow  to  take  for  herBdl£ 

Of  all  dissolving  views,  that  of  the  home  «f 
one's  childhood  is  undeniably  the  most  deserdqg 
of  the  name.  The  romance  that  is  attadied  t» 
it  is  different  from  that  of  the  novel  wtiten; 
yet,  though  the  elements  are  wanting  ^^Hndi  in 
fiction  are  so  delightfrd,  it  is  not  so  psiafVil  it 
the  retrospect  as  Uncontent  would  make  it.  To 
have  lived  and  loved  is  something :  "  that  whidL 
hath  been  shall  ever  be ;"  and  if  pleasiires  en- 
joyed are  as  good  as  pleasures  hoped  for,  as  aeoia 
teach,  we  may  be  wise  in  cherishing  tbB 
brance  of  the  happy  home  of  childhood, 
would  guard  a  hidden  treasure. 
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so.  IX.— CHAELES  XIKOSLET. 


SociETT,  like  a  cowardly  and  hypocritical  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  of  suppression  muffles  the 
life  it  cannot  destroy  in  &ee  hearts,  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  which  dways  waits  upon  a  policy 
of  suppression.  The  ground  is  mmed  beneath 
her ;  perils  peep  over  her  shoulder ;  the  air  she 


breathes  is  thick  with  curses.  She  is  threateaed 
by  conspiracies  of  all  sorts  and  sizes^  and  sons 
of  those  whom  she  welcomes  most  warmly  to  her 
bosom  after  her  own  selfish  feahion,  actoally 
carry  at  their  girdles  the  weapons  that  are  to 
let  out  her  tainted  life. 
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In  poEtikpal  reform,  the  work  is  often  accom- 
plished by  cue  vivid,  bloody  oaup^  and  the  first 
man  to  monnK4;he  barricade  and  give  his  breast 
to  the  ballet  is  \a  hero.  In  social  reform,,  it  is 
different ;  and  ;  the  man  who,  to  his  wounding 
and  his  hurt,  >breaks  through  a  conventionalism, 
is  sure  to  }yp  reminded  of  what  he  ''owes  to 
Bocieiy."  /fle  is  no^  a  hero— he  is  a  **  poker,"  a 
nuisanoe,  a  pestilent  fellow,  who  ruffles  the 
placid  atmosphere  of  Ub  convenances  by  his 
"  countercheck  quarrelsome"  and  "  lie  direct ;" 
and  he  must  be  taught  manners.  Let  us  be  mo- 
derate.   Let  us 

take  the  bright  ideala  <^  our  ■oali, 

And  look  them  fkst  awaj. 
Nor  ever  dream  that  things  so  beautiftil 

Were  meant  for  day, 

and  behave  like  "  respectable  people."  There  is 
reason  in  all  things,  and  there  are  Three-per- 
cents  and  dinners,  ll-y-a  fagot  ct  fagot.  The 
case  is  complicated.  Let  us  confess  the  truth  in 
holes  and  comers,  act  daily  tiedsehoods,  look 
sharp  after  our  vines  and  fig-trees,  and— say  our 
prayers.  Martyrs,  and  other  disappointed 
people,  may  console  themselves,  if  they  please, 
with  the  reflection  that  in  the  next  world  they 
will  have  moderate  people  to  black  their  boots ; 
but  such  matters  are  too  high  for  us,  and  we  will 
stick  to  gravitation  and  solid  pudding. 

That  is  what  Society  says,  and  the  hypocritical 
jade  gets  served  with  her  own  sauce.  She  is 
allowed  to  languish  in  chronic  filth,  misery,  and 
shame,  while  a  chronic  process  of  amendment  is 
being  carried  on. 

Of  all  the  guarded  but  deep-laid  conspiracies 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  social  life  in 
England  upon  its  present  terms,  that  which 
ramifies  so  widely  in  our  literature  is  the  most 
threatening.  The  Beast  of  social  wrong  and 
falsehood  is  receiving  its  deadly  wound,  which 
shall  not  be  healed,  £om  the  petted  favourites, 
of  whom  it  speaks  mincingly  and  tenderly,  in 
aaionj  and  street,  and  market-place.  Men  like 
Carlvle,  Thaokeray,  Kingsley,  and  Tennyson 
speak  with  a  forked  tongue,  and  add]:ess  two 
audiences.  Their  prophetic  inspiration  is  spoken 
to  the  thinkers,  to  the  men  and  women  who 
tpiU  understand,  and  who  themselves  influence 
public  opinion.  Their  poetry,  their  style,  their 
jsatire,  their  humour,  their  invention,  are  aimed 
at  the  million,  who  do  not  comprehend  their 
inspirations,  but  among  whom  tiiese  qualities 
sometimes  serve  to  wing  a  shaft  of  truth  which 
may  quiver  and  rankle  in  the  right  place.  The 
song  is  heard  by  a  million  listeners,  but  its 
burden  is  caught  by  a  few  only.  The  burden 
18  taken  up  by  the  few,  and  both  the  music  and 
the  meaning  are  diluted  for  the  lower  tiers  of 
the  audience.  And  so  the  process  is  repeated, 
downward,  and  downward,  and  onwanl,  and 
onward — 

Oar  echoee  roll  from  sonl  to  sonl 
And  are  not  lost  for  ever ! 

We  have  before  remarked  in  this  series  of 


papers  that  if  the  multitude'  knew  Ihe  real 
"  doctrine  "  of  the  Eabbis  they  swear  by,  they 
would  turn  and  rend  them.  It  is  almost  amusing 
to  think  of  the  innocence  with  which  they  allow 
the  viper  of  social  revolution  to  warm  itself  in 
their  bosoms,  and  lay  its  eggs  on  their  drawing'* 
room  tables  under  their  very  noses.  But  they 
do,  and,  fortunately  for  us  aU,  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  It  is  nardly  an  over-statement,  we 
think,  to  put  the  matter  thus : — Select  a  council 
of  the  most  advanced  intellects  in  every  leading 
department  of  human  thought,  sentiment,  and 
knowledge— take  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Eingslev,  Liebig,  and  so  on,  and  put 
them  on  their  allegiance  to  Truth,  saying — 
''  Gentlemen — ^From  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  explain,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position. 
One  of  two  things  I  must  do — a  fate  is  upon  me, 
and  I  can  choose  no  via  media.  I  must  go  alto- 
gether tcith  the  stream,  and  live  exactly  after 
the  model  of  my  neighbours.  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson;  or  I  must  go  dead  against  the 
stream,  and  do  just  the  reverse  of  what  is 
done  by  those  respectable  individuals  (very 
respectable, — silk  umbrellas,  silver  forks,  seat 
in  church,  &c.,  &c.)  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  hour  to  hour.  Now,  this  being  my  predi' 
cament,  and  my  object  being  to  compass  the  Ab- 
solute Eight — ^in  one  word,  to  live  a  noUe  life, 
—on  your  honours,  gentlemen,  as  lieges  of  the 
radiant  goddess  who  dwells  in  Sun,  and  sees 
things  as  they  are,  tell  me,  which  shall  I  do  ?  Is 
it  peace  or  war?"  And  the  council^  thus  ad^ 
jured,  would  answer, — ''Anxious  inquirer,  go 
against  the  stream.  It  is  the  safer  alternative.'' 
We  say  we  believe  this  to  be  no  over-statement; 
but  did  the  estimable  Mrs.  Grundy  ever  put  the 
case  thus  to  herself,  or  came  to  our  conclusion 
upon  it  ?  We  suspect  not.  Dear  old  soul !  how 
her  eyes  would  blink  at  the  thought  of  it !  •  .  . 

Prom  the  noble  army  of  Prophetic  Conspi- 
rators who  are  carrying  on  works  of  social  de- 
struction and  renovation  under  cover  of  literaiT 
forms,  we  select  for  this  month's  paper  one  with 
whom  our  sympathy  is  as  broad  as  it  is  deeply 
respectful — and,  we  would  add,  affectionate;  for 
CuABLBS  KiKOSLST  is  a  man  whom  it  is  hard  not 
to  love.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  understood 
of  the  prophetic  order;  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  speaks  I^glish ;  which  is  not  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  just  now,  on  account  of 
(what  Fuseli  called,  speaking  of  Dante  or  Tasso) 
«<le  d— d  ignorance  of  de  language"  in  a 
Christian  community  where  such  artistic  forms 
of  lying,  as  perversion  and  suppression,  constitnte 
the  poUte  recreation.  But  pax  sit  rehus — with 
time  and  patience,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree 
becomes  satin,  and  he  can  wait. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we,  or  the  Musesi,  or 
any  one  else  whom  it  may  concern,  can  count 
the  leaves  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  crown.  He  is  poet; 
he  is  novelist ;  he  is  a  descriptive  writer  of  ex- 
traordinary power;  he  is  a  pattern  preacher; 
he  is  a  practical  social  reformer    he  is  a  meta- 
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phjsioian;  he  is  a  naturalist.  His  liteiraiy 
career  has  been  short,  but  tlie  man  who  wanted 
all  his  works  from  Mudie's  at  once  would  have 
to  quadruple  his  annual  subscription ;  and,  if  he 
went  to  fetch  them,  would  require  a  full-sized 
in&nt  perambulate  to  bring  them  away  in. 
Tait's  is  not  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  so  we 
merely  intimate  that  his  productions  run  in 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  from  '*  The 
Bainfs  Tragedy*'  to  ''Glauous;  or,  fhie  Wonders 
of  tiie  Shore,"  and  are  neiliier  of  them  of  an  in- 
fSmtine  degree  of  merit,  notwithstanding  our 
anti-Malthusian  figure  of  speech. 

A  very  able  and  respected  contemporary  has 
the  impertinence  to  say  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
man  with  genius  and — a  hobby.  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  is  a  bom  lyrist,  and  would  never  go 
out  of  his  way  to  write  novels,  if  he  had  not  a 
Bocietarian  theory  to  urge.  That  he  is  a  lyric 
poet,  we  do  not  doubt — it  is  his  crowning  glory ; 
but  that  he  would,  in  any  case,  ''  hobbp'  or  no 
hobby,  hav«  produced  works  of  fiction  and  of 
met4>hysioo-ethioal  speculation  we  feel  rare. 
He  is  naturally  a  many-sided  man ;  **  Glaucus" 
was  quite  as  spontaneously  produced  as  **  The 
Saint's  Tragedy;"  « Westward-Ho !"  not  less 
60  than  either.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  no  more  a  man 
of  one  idea  than  the  Thomas  Gariyle  to  whose 
teaching  be  owes  somewhat ;  only  a  certain  ob- 
trusive impatience,  hurry,  and  dash  of  style,  a  pe- 
culiar dogmatic  mannerism  of  his  own,  irritates 
bis  leaders,  and  makes  them  now  and  then  cry 
BUUJ  if  you  mr$  as  tedioos  as  a  Sing,  do  not 
bestow  it  all  on  our  worships!  Perhaps  this 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell :  Mr.  Eingsley  is  above 
all  things,  and  at  all  times,  a  preacher — when 
he  is  not  a  poet;  and  no  one  ukes  to  be  per- 
petually preached  to. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  teaching 


is — to  reunite  Ood  and  nature,  godliness  and 
life,  which  have  been  wilfolly  divorced  by  the 
fancies  and  selfishness  of  men.  The  wond  is 
€h)d's  world;  life  is  a  sacrament;  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  oometh  from  above ;  everything, 
whetiier  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do, 
is  to  be  done  to  God's  glory. 

This  may  seem  nothing  new,  but  it  is  so^  in 
its  fyi  significance,  to  what  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian world.  In  point  of  feet  an  antithesis  exists 
in  tiie  popular  "  religious"  intellect  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  ''  the  world."  In  ezpeo* 
tation  of  tiia  speedy  return  of  their  Master  to 
take  up  the  soeptre,  the  eariy  Ohristiuis  sought 
"  a  city  yet  to  come,"  and  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema upon  ^*  the  world."  Mr.  Kingsley,  and 
all  teadiers  cf  the  Broad  Ohurdi  School,  seek 
to  remove  that  anathema,  lliey  say,  Here  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God ;  His  royid.  symbol  is  on 
«vefy  green  blade,  and  on  every  creeping  tiling ; 
on  every  thought  and  every  passion  of  your 
complex  nature ;  His  will  shall  oe  done  on  tins 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  become  aslittie  children, 
and  enter  this  realm. 

The  <<£vBngelioal"  view  of  the  rektion  c^ 


Divine  Truth  to  life  may  be  vaguely  held  and 
seldom  expressed  except  in  the  rlmpaodical  farm; 
but  it  is  plainly  not  identical  with  OiLacIeB  Kings- 
ley's.    Jane  (or  £mily)  Taylor  ^imtes : — 

CeBse,  my  fond,  fluttetiiig  ^^eut  I 

Gome,  strnggls  to  be  tm6^\ 
Tke  world  and  thon  mmt  pa*i^ 
How  hard  lo  e^er  it  be. 
My  trembling  spirit  owns  it  just» 
Bat  cleaves  yet  doeer  to  M«  duH  t 

Dr.  Watts  falls  in  love,  ''after  his  small modd,** 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  the  magnifinent  woman 
who  afterwards  becomes  Mrs.  Eowe.  Br.  Watii 
is  only  five  feet  high.  Mrs.  Bowe  says,  not 
unnaturally,  and  we  hope  not  unamiahly,  **  she 
admires  the  jewels  but  deqnaea  the  casket" 
Dr.  Watts — ^whose  memory  we  love  and  revs- 
renoe,  and  whose  chaiactiar  and  talenia  have 
never,  we  think,  received  full  justicii  '  laikuwi 
his  mind  by  a  hymn  like  this : — 

My  wonX  AnMkei  her  mmi  ddUfki^ 

And  Uds  a#  fPOfiii  faivwell. 
Bate  as  the  dirt  bflMath  my  IM, 

And  miaduevoQS  as  hdL 

No  Idi^er  will  I  se^  yoor  lave« 

Or  ask  yoor  firiendslui)  mor^-^ 
The  happimest  I  now  approve 

Is  not  within  yonr  power. 

Had  I  the  pinions  of  a  dove^ 

I'd  climb  the  heavenly  road* — 
There  rits  my  SarioQr  drest  in  lofwz. 

And  tbave  my  smiliBg  Qed  1 

What  was  "  the  world"  from  which  MiasTaykr 
thought  it  "just"  "  to  part?"  Had  she  any  r^ 
to  elude  her  "  fond,  fluttering  heart,"  or  was  her 
"fond,  fluttering  heart"  in  its  right  place?  Had 
Dr.  Watts  any  business  to  call  a  fine  woman  a 
"vain  delight,"  and  repudiate  tk^  wcrU  as 
"base  as  mrt?"  Was  th^e,  cm  any  Izvs 
C^iristian  ground,  a  real  antithens  betwieen  "tlie 
happiness  I  now  approve"  and  such  happiMSs 
as  he  might  have  feund  in  an  evening  in  ^ 
ladv*B  society,  if  she  had  happened  to  admire  tha 
casket,  and  let  her  hair  droop  on  the  little  diviMT* 
shoulder  ? — ^Mr.  Kingsley  says,  No,  to  moat  of 
these  questions ;  and  as  to  *^  me  worM,*^  be  aayt 
it  is  God's  world,  that  beauty  and  joy,  and 
animal  happiness,  are  God's  gifts,  and  tM 
neither  Miss  Taylor  nor  anybody  else  has  a  x^|^ 
to  call  them  bad  names  and  "  part"  from  r 
No,  nm'  to  accept  them  iulkihor  UmMf^- 
protect.  This  is  what  Mr.  Kingaley's 
would  he,  we  suspect ;  and  we  will  support  ear 
coiyecture  by  a  few  extracts  ftom  his  "  YiHafa 
Sooieiy."  First  let  us  see  what  he  baa  to  say  <£ 
god's  wobld. 
This  very  104th  Psalm,  for  instance,  speaks  enlir^I 
aboat  things  which  we  hardly  care  or  even  think  ft  pto- 
per  to  men^on  in  chnrch  now.  It  spedu  of  thia  eaA 
entirely^  and  the  tblngi  oa  it  Of  the  lights  tbeiimi^ 
aad  wind— <]f  hiDs  and  vaUqr^  and  ih&  apd^ga  om  4ht 
hill  ndes— of  wild  beasts  and  birds— of  graai^  «ad  osm* 
and  wine,  and  dH  —of  the  foa  and  noon,  night  wood  4af 
— the  great  sea,  the  ships  and  the  fldbea»  asid  aQ  tta 
woDderful  and  nameless  creatores  which  pcopla  Iha 
watars-4h«  very  birdi'  neate  in  the  bigk  tras^  «Bi 
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tli6  nMsttt  tyQrroinDi^  tmon^  tb6  foekt — noUnn^  on 
euth  bat  this  pealm  thinks  it  worth  mentioning.  And 
an  this,  which  we  woald  expect  to  find  onW  in  a  book  of 
natnnl  history,  is  in  the  Bible,  in  one  or  the  psahns, 
written  to  be  sonff  in  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem,  before 
the  throne  of  the  Uving  Ood  and  His  glory,  which  nsed 
to  be  seen  in  that  Temple — inspire^  as  we  all  beBere, 
by  Go^s  Spirit,  God's  own  word,  m  short ;  that  b  worth 
thinking  of.  Snrely  the  man  who  wrote  this  most  have 
thought  very  difibrently  About  this  world,  with  its  lldds 
and  wosds^  and  beasts  and  birds,  from  what  we  think,  .  .  . 
We  should  have  wished  to  say  or  sing  something 
opiritnalp  as  we  call  it;  at  all  events,  something  very 
vBflbrcnt  fWnn  the  104th  Flmhn,  nbont  woods,  and  rivers, 
•ad  domb  beasts.  ....  Perhaps  even  teme  of  the  eld 
J«ws  tho«ght  ttienselves  spiritosl  and  pmta-minded  fbr 
lookii^  down  oo  this  psalm,  and  on  David  lor  writii^  it. 
Yeiy  hkely,  for  men  hare  had  soch  thooghts  in  all  ages, 
and  win  have  them.  Bat  the  man  who  wrote  this  pmlm 
had  no  snch  thoaghts.  He  said  himself,  in  this  same 
pndm,  thstt  his  words  woaM  please  God.  Nay,  he  is  not 
^aakingand  preaching  abotU  God  im  this  psalm,  as  I 
aoi  now,  in  my  sermoo;  bot  be  is  doing  more — be  is 
yskJM:  to  God— a  moch  more  solemn  thing,  if  yon  will 
tunk  of  it.  ...  ,  David  looked  on  the  earth  as  God's 
earth ;  we  look  on  it  as  man's  earth,  or  nobody's  earth. 
•  ...  He  felt  that  he  belonged  to  this  worid,  and  most 
■otibrget  it  or  neglect  il;  that  tUs  earth  was  fak  work- 

fidd  and  his  lesson-book «<Ab  a  garment  sbdt 

ihoQ  change  them."  Ay  I  there  was  David's  secret  He 
flaw  that  this  earth  and  skies  are  God's  garment— the 
gsrment  by  which  we  see  God;  and  that  is  what  oar  fbre- 
ni^iers  saw,  too,  and  what  we  have  foivotten.  We  sar, 
•"The  Ikht  sUaes.*'  David  says  sometAdng  more— 
''Thoo,  O  God,  adomest  Thyself  with  light  as  with  a 
oortain."  We  say,  <<  The  dovds  fl  v  and  the  wind  Uows.^ 
David  says^  ''God  makes  the  cfoods  his  'chariot^  and 
walks  npon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

Naoct,  let  na  kear  him  for  a  few  sdnatM  oon* 
eenung 

^m  WOKE  or  eoi/»  sfieit— "srssr  qood  A3n> 
pBxnoT  om." 

xuift,  now,  that  common  gift  of  strength  andooorage. 
Whogivesyoathat?  Wbogaveit  David  ?  For  be  that  gives 
ife  to  one  is  moat  IflEely  to  be  he  that  gives  it  to  another. 
David  s^  to  God,  **  Thoa  teaohest  my  hands  to  war,  and 
xnj  fingers  to  fig ht ;  by  the  help  of  God,  I  can  leap  over 
m  walL  He  makes  me  strong,  that  my  arms  can  break 
even  a  bow  of  steeL"  That  is  phdn  spoken  enoii^  I 
think*  Who  gava  Samson  his  strength  again  f  What 
fl«ya  the  Bible  ?  How  flamsen  met  a  yoang  Bon,  which 
roared  against  hin^  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand^  and 
the  Smnt  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him«  and  he 
tore  the  lion,  as  he  woold  have  torn  a  kid.  ....  All 
wMeaa  and  nnderstan^g,  all  pmdence  and  strength 
oT  tnind  come  ftmn  the  Spirit  of  God,  wUdi  ^eth  ns 
iHiderslandbg.  .  .  •  •  Again,  goed^natnre  and  afectioQ, 
lo«%  genesosity,  pi^ — iniose  likeness  are  they  P  What 
is  God's  name  but  love  P  And  most  not,  th«^  all  love 
smd  affection,  tSi  generosity  and  compassion,  be  bis  gift  ? 
....  There  is  no  sin  in  behiff  happv.  If  God  has 
ffiren  to  ayoaog  man  a  bold  spirit,  and  poweribl  Mmbs, 
or  to  a  yooBg  woanai  a  haadiome  hot  tmd  a  manj, 
Vomog  hearty  he  will  not  ponish  for  these — God  forlnd ! 
What  he  gives,  he  means  to  be  nsed ;  and  acoordinsr  as 
jron  use  those  blessings,  so  yoa  win  be  judged  at  the  last 
dajr. 

And,  yet  once  agaiH)  upon  the  dootiiBfi  {hai 
fill  life  is  sacramentel,  and  that 

BSUaiQir  18  VOT  eODLIKBflfl. 

IMd  foa  ever  remark,  mv  firiends,  that  the  Bible  says 
liar«ny  anjFthing  dboot  religkio — ^that  it  never  praises 
valigioas  people?  .  This  is  vary  ooffions.    Woald  to  God 


we  woald  an  remember  it  I  The  BMe  tpealkB  of  a  reli* 
gions  man  only  onoe,  and  of  religion  only  twice,  except 
where  it  speaks  of  the  Jews'  religion,  to  condemn  it,  and 
shows  what  an  empty,  blind,  oseless  thing  it  was.  What 
does  this  Bible  talk  of,  then  P  It  talks  of  God  ;— not  of 
religion,  bot  of  God.    It  tells  ns  not  to  be  re^^oos,  bat 

to  be  godly IfJenu  ChriH  came  to  yom  •»  the 

shttpe  of  a  poor  nuM,  whom  noho^  knew,  slkotUd  yom 
know  mm  1 

The  question  means,  should  yon,  professing 
and  oalliBg  yoniself  Christian,  at  onoe  recognise 
the  Ideal  of  Godliness,  and  say,  instinotiTely, 
That  is  tiie  Divine  Man,  Christ  Jesus? 

Shoold  yon  admire  him,  fkU  at  his  feet^  and  sive  yoar« 
self  ap  to  him,  body  and  soal  P  I  am  aAiaid  that  I,  for 
one»  shoold  not;  I  am  afhud  tiait  too  ma^y  of  ns  here 
woald  not.  That  comes  of  thiaking  more  of  religioQ 
than  we  do  of  godliness"  in  plain  word%  more  of  ear 
own  souls  than  we  do  of  Jesos  Christ.  Bot  von  wiU 
want  to  know  what  is  the  difFeiaiioe,  after  all*  betweea 
BsBgion  and  godliness  P  Just  the  differenoe  that  thera 
b  between  alwavs  thinking  of  sslf,  and  always  forgetting 
self—between  the  terror  ^  a  skve  and  the  afEsetieo  of  a 
diild.  .  .  «  .  There  is  a  darlc,  fUse  view  of  God,  and  ol 
the  good  news  of  sdvatien  sad  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
whidi  the  devil  is  always  tiying  to  make  men  take.  The 
Evfl  One  tries  to  make  ns  fbivet  that  God  is  love— h« 
tries  to  make  ns  fbiget  that  Godgives  nsaU  things  ri^y 
to  ei\i<:^ — he  tries  to  make  ns  flowget  that  God  gives  at 
an,  and  to  make  ns  think  that  we  take,  not  that  be  fftvee 
— to  make  ns  look  at  God  as  a  taskmaster,  act  as  a  fh&er; 
in  one  word,  to  make  as  mistake  the  devfl  fcr  God,  and 
God  fat  the  devlL  i  .  .  .  Every  healthy  brea^  yoa  ever 
drew,  every  dieerfhl  hoar  yoa  ever  spent,  every  good 
crop  yon  ever  raised  safely,  came  to  yoa  by  "  the  vi^tation 
of  God."  I  teU  voo  that  every  sensible  thoaght  or  plan 
that  ever  came  into  yonr  heads— every  loving,  honest, 
manly,  womanly  feeling  that  ever  rese  hi  yoor  hMrts,  God 
•'visited"  yoa  to  pat  S  there. 

In  all  this,  there  is  sorely  too  srachdogmatifltt 
of  fnofmeTy  too  much  of  the  "  /  teU  y<m"  ele- 
ment,— hut  is  the  matt&r  to  he  dismissed  so 
lightly? 

Mr.  Eingslev  is  a  Christian  Socialist;  hg 
contributed  to  me  periodical  bearing  that  name, 
and  assisted  in  Christian  Socialist  organisations. 
He  knows  what  havoc  personal  attachment 
makes  with  our  pitiful ''  rights  ;**  he  knows  that 
lore  may  lawftdly  and  heantifdlly  sacrifice  any« 
thing  for  the  beioved ;  he  belieres  that  God's 
wHl,  revealed  in  love,  is  the  measnre  of  the  in- 
dividual's "  rights," — ^tliat  when  He  teDs  you  to 
love  your  nei^boiur  as  yourself,  he  means  it ; 
and  ^18  is  how  he  talks,  in  his  ^  Yeast,  a  Pro- 
blem," to  the  gregarious  mob,  called  a  nation, 
which  writes  over  its  Exchange,  "Wie  Earth  is 
the  Lord's,  aiid  the  fulness  tibereof,"  and  then 
proceeds  to  act  within  the  gates  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of— every  man  for  himself,  and  tiie  Devfl 
take  the  hmdmost : — 

Yes,  the  bank  had  stopped!  The  ancient  firm  of 
Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  expanding  ihim  a  solid  golden 
organism  Into  a  colossal  tissna  and  bags  baUooaa  of 
thnead-bare  pepei^  had  at  last  worn  throni^  and  co^ 
l^Med,  dropping  its  car  and  hnman  contents  miserably 
into  the  Thames  mad.  Why  detail  the  pitiable  poet' 
mortem  examination  resulting?  Lanrelot  sickened  over 
h  for  many  a  long  day;  not,  indeed,  moaraing  at  hit 
prirate  losses,  bnt  at  the  thorough  hoUowness  of  tki 
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•yiKeiB  whidi  it  exposed,  abbat  wBkh  he  spoke  hii 
mind  preity  freely  to  his  iinc]e«  who  bore  it  good- 
humoaredljr  enoogh,  ....  Not  that  Lancelot  was 
hard  upon  him — on  the  contrary,  he  assared  him  re- 
peatedly of  his  conviction  that  the  precepts  oi  the  Bible 
had  hothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  commerce;  that 
thongh.*the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  interest  of 
Jews,  Christians  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  as  hard  as 
they  liked  on  brother  Christians;  that  there  coald  not 
be  the  least  harm  in  share-jobbing;  for  thobgh  it 
did,  to  be  sure,  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
tomii^nity--onl7  oonjare  money  out  of  your  neigh- 
boor's,  pocint  into  yoor  own — yet  was  not  that  all 
M^  m  trade?  If  a  man  did  not  know  the  real  ralae 
of  tNe  slyres  he  sold  yon,  you  were  not  bound  to  tell 
hRR^  Again,  Lancet  quite  agreed  with  his  uncle 
that  thiligh  covetonsness  might  be  idotairy,  yet  money 
making  could  not  be  called  coretousnesD,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  though  making  haste  to  be  rich  was  dc- 
notinced  as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  temptation  in 
8i.  Paul's  time,  that  was  not  the^  slightest  reasou  why 
it  should  be  so  now.  All  these  coneessiona  were 
made  with  a  freedom  which  caused  the  good  banker 
to  suspect  at  times  that  his  shrewd  nephew  was  laughing 
at  him  in  his  sleeve;  but  he  could  not  but  subMribe 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  consistency ;  though,  as  a 
staunch  Protestant,  it  puasled  him  a  little  at  times, 
to  find  it  necebsary  to  justify  himself  by  getting  his 
** infidel"  nephew  to  explain  away  so  mi^  of  the 
Bible  for  him.  But  men  are  accustomed  to  do 
that  now-a-days,  and  so  was  he.  ...  •  **If  I 
were  a  Christian,''  said  Lancelot,  "like  you,  I  would 
call  this  credit  system  of  yours  the  Devil'o  selfish  coun- 
terfeit of  Qod's  order,  of  mutual  lore  and  trast;  the 
child  of  that  miserable  dream,  which,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
well  said,  expects  universal  selfishness  to  do  the  work 
of  universal  love.  LrM>k  at  your  credit-system,  how — 
not  in  its  abuse,  but  in  its  very  essence— it  carries  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction.  In  the  first  place,  a  man's 
credit  depends,  not  upon  his  real  worth  and  property, 
but  upon  his  reputation  for  property.  Daily  and 
hourly  he  is  tempted,  he  is  forced  to  puff  himself,  to 
pretend  to  be  richer  than  he  is." 

The  banker  sighed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  We 
all  do  it,  my  dear  boy." 

**  I  know  it;  you  must  do  it,  or  be  more  than  human. 
There  is  lie  the  first — and  look  at  lie  the  second.  This 
credit-system  is  founded  on  the  universal  faith  and 
honour  of  men  towards  men.  But  do  you  think  faith 
ahd  honour  can  be  the  children  of  selfishness?  Men 
must  be  chivalrous  and  disinterested  to  be  honourable. 
And  yon  expect  them  all  to  join  in  universal  faith — each 
for  his  own  selfish  interest!  Selfishness  can  collect, 
not  unite,  a  herd  of  cowardly  wild  cattle,  that  they  may 
feed  together,  breed  together,  keep  off  the  wolf  and 
bear  together.  But  when  one  of  your  wild  cattle  falls 
sick,  what  becomes  of  the  corporate  feelings  of  the 
herd  then?  For  one  man  of  your  class  who  is  nobly 
helped  by  his  fellowp,  are  not  the  thousand  left  behind 
to  perish?  Tour  Bible  talks  of  society,  not  as  a  herd, 
but  as  a  living  tree,  an  organic  individual  body,  a  holy 
l>rotherhood,  and  kingdom  of  God.  And  here  is  an 
idol  which  you  have  set  up  instead  of  it  I " 

In  ''Alton  Locke/'  besides  the  urging  of  the 
Societarian  views,  which  are  always  present  to 
Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  l>elieTer  in  God's  kingdom 
.upon  earthy  there  is.  the  enforcement  of  another 
lesson — that  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty  may 
become  a  curse— (has  not  Hawthorne  finely 
hinted  that  in  reference  to  Cliffiurd  Pyndean  ?) — 
that  it  is  not  to  be  idolised,  as  Alton  idolised 
Lillian,  but  to  be  cherished  as  **  the  sacrament 
of  heaven,  the  finger-mark  of  God."  "  Do  not," 
fiays  Lillian's  sister,  to  the  broken-spiiited 
atruggh 


Do  not  despise  yoor  old  love  for  the  beantiioL  Bo 
not  fancy  that  because  you  have  let  it  become  in  idol 
and  a  tyrant  it  was  not  therefore  the  gift  of  God.  Cheriih 
it,  develope  it  to  the  last;  steep  your  whole  sonliA 
beauty;  watch  it  in  its  most  vast  and  complex  hsraoiiia, 
and  not  less  in  its  most  faint  snd  fragmentaiy  meet 
Only,  hitherto,  yon  have  blindly  worshipped  it;  novjoi 
must  learn  to  comprehend,  to  master,  to  embody  it;  to 
show  it  forth  to  men  as  the  sacrament  of  H&iTeo,  the 
finger* work  of  God  I 

-'^  Alton  Locke  "  is  full  of  fine  insight  and  tondi- 
ing  writing.  How  beautiftd  is  AlUm'i  "sacnd 
modesty"  of  silence,  which  would  not  kt  bin 
breathe  Lillian's  name  to  SQAdy.Mackaye&r » 
long !  How  beautiful  her  sister's  delicacj  in 
calling  in  Orosthwaite  after  Alton  has  just  msde 
the  discovery  that  she  and  LiUian  had  all  along 
been  the  true  Mend  and  gentle  be&e&ctor,— 
calling  him  into  the  chamber,  lest,  alone  witli 
her,  Alton's  eager  and  affectionate  natuie  ahoold 
tempt  him  to  say  more  than  tiie  moment  had 
room  for !  But  there  are  also  serious  blemiaheBin 
"  Alton  Locke ;"  and  certainly  Mr.  Kingdey  does 
not  understand  either  Calvinism  or  CalTimsts.  . 

It  has  been  matter  of -saipiisewitiieoDerf 
this  gentleman's  crities>  that  he  should  so  per- 
tinaciously preach  the  sanctity  of  sexual  affection, 
and  rebuke  so  painstakingly  and  unflinching 
as  he  does  (d.  y.  in  ''  The  Sainfs  Tragedf  )8]I 
ascetic  views  of  the  relation  between  man  ui 
woman.  Why  should  he  do  so?  it  is  aM 
What  is  thf  occasion  for  all  this?  We  thiiA  the 
occasion  is  obvious.  The  sexual  relatum  v  ^ 
point  upon  which  ascetic  morahty,  and  tiie 
oorrent  mondity,  whkh  begins  with  suppranoa 
and  limitation,  alike  bring  their  hesvj  g[an8  to 
bear.  The  passion — thatawfy,beaatiful,my8tfly 
of  creative  love, — ^isclassed  among  moral  j»kW«- 
It  is  the  point  into  which  idl  ideas  d  v^ 
diating  the  ''world"  are  collected.  Hcoa 
Mr.  Kingsley's  energetic  and  repeated  attsdw 
—it  is  with  him  the  Malakhoff  Tower  of 
pseudo-Christian  morals.  How  nobly  he  thinb 
of  sexual  love  we  shall  soon  see,  in  a  pam^ 
which  we  also  quote  for  another  purpose;  bnthii 
strong  views  of  ^e  saoredness  of  paaaion,  h» 
ftdth  that  "that  which  is  the  most  lusdow » 
also  the  most  pure,"  do  not  prevent  his  rewg- 
nisihg  that  form  of  attachment  between  ^ 
sexes  usually  called  Platonie  Love.  How,  is- 
deed,  riiouM  any  man  of  gmerous  and  deficate 
nature, — ^not  to  say  any  poet, — ^feil  to  recopn* 
that  "ailment"  (it  is  Mr.  Kingdey'fl  on 
word),  which  is  to  the  mature  man  or  vo^ 
what  •'  calf-love"  is  to  tti^  boy  or  gpurl?  ^ 
is  an  element  in  human  natnte  w&nkt  wU0|t 
exalts  passion  into  a  oeleetial  ecstact  wlu<*  ^ 
nameless,  transforms  friendship  under  certain 
conditions  into  the  V  amour  sans  oiks  which  » 
bom  of  Apollo  and  Yenus  Urania.  Ve  q«» 
from  the  first  volume  of  "  Hypatia":— 

Bat  though  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  chiW«0M 
had  fallen  batfk  w>  twiftly  into  the  far  hofiaon,  w  J^ 
not  lonely.  Bia  heart  foand  a  lovelier  hoar  t^^^J/JIS 
ever  known  before.  For,  dimng  dioae  foor  g*^ 
and  busy  months  of  study,  there  had  sprung  op  »**" 
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HfpttU  aod  the  bMitttfal  boy  one  of  iboae  pare  and 
yet  poMiooale  fnendshipe— call  them  rather,  with  St. 
Aogiistine,  by  the  sacred  name  of  Ioto— which,  fair  and 
holy  as  they  are  when  they  link  yonth  to  yoath,  or  girl 
to  girl,  reach  their  fhll  perfection  only  between  man  and 
woman.  ....  Earth  knows  no  fairer  bonds  save  wedded 
lore  itselC  ....  Bat  man  can  no  more  lire  npon 
Platonic  love  than  on  the  more  pfolific  speciet  of  that 
common  ailment,  &c^  &a,  &c. 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  from  ''Yeasf' 
aspun*  we  qpote  for  the  puxpose  of  giving  Mr. 
Eingdey's  view  of  Love  in  small  compass;  for 
that  of  retiering  this  paper;  and  also  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  in  subsequent  comments : — 

"  I  will  walk/'  said  Argemone,  in  her  determined  way. 

Mrs.  Lavington  began  something  about  propriety,  bat 
wss  stopped  with  another  poond's  worth  or  oaths  by  the 
Sqoire,  who^  however,  had  tolerably  reoorered  his  good 
hnmoor,  and  harried  Mrs.  Laris^stoo  and  Honoria, 
langhingly,  into  the  dog-cart,  saying — 

^Argemon6*s  safe  enongh  with  Smith ;  the  servants 
Win  lead  the  horses  behind  them.  It's  only  three  miles 
borne,  and  I  shoald  like  to  see  any  one  speak  to  her  twice 
while  Smith's  fists  are  in  the  way." 

Lanoeki  thought  so  too. 

"Yon  can  trost  yourself  to  me^  Miss  Lavington.'* 

"By  all  means.    I  shall  exyoy  the  walk  j  after " 

•nd  she  stopped.  In  a  moment^  the  dog-esrt  had  rattled 
oB,  with  a  parting  corse  from  the  Squire  to  the  servants^ 
who  were  nnharnesang  the  horses. 

Argemone  took  Lancelot's  arm.  The  soft  tondi 
thrilled  through  and  through  him ;  and  Argemone  felt» 
•be  knew  not  why,  a  new  sensation  run  through  her 
frame.    She  shuddered — not  with  pain. 

"  Tou  are  cold.  Miss  Lavington  P^' 

''Oh,  not  in  the  least"  Osld  I  when  every  vdn  was 
boiling  80  strangely  1  A  soft»  lusdoos  melancholy  crept 
over  her.  She  had  always  a  terror  of  darkness;  but  now 
«be  felt  quite  «fe  in  his  strength.  The  thooght  of  her 
own  unprotected  girlhood  drew  her  heart  doMr  to  him. 
....  For  the  firat  time  in  her  life  she  knew  1^  delis ht 
o€  dependence,  the  hdy  diarm  of  weakness.  Ana  as 
tbev  paced  on  rilently  together  through  the  Uack,  awftil 
nighty  while  the  servants  lingered  far  out  of  sight  about 
the  horses*  she  found  how  utterly  she  trosted  hmi. 

**  Listen !"  he  said.  A  nigh  ingale  was  dose  to  them, 
I>oorinff  out  Ids  whc^  soul  in  song. 

"  Is  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  for  a  nightingale?" 

"  He  is  waiting  for  his  mote.  She  is  rearing  a  kte 
brood,  1  soppose." 

''What  do  youthfaikitiswhisheaD  stir  hhn  op  to 
sooh  an  eostaq;  of  joy,  and  transfigure  his  whole  heart 
into  melody  P" 

"Whatbatkyve^theAiUneniof  an  joy,theevoker  of 
an  song." 

''An  song?    Tbe  angels  sfaig in  heaven." 

"Sotheysay:  but  tMangeb  most  lore,  if  they  sfaig?" 

"ThOTknreGodl" 

"  And  no  one  else  ?" 

"O  yes—but  tiiat  is  universal  qdritual  love— not 
eorthty  loYo— a  narrow  passion  for  an  in^BvlduaL" 

"How  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  kam  to  love  aU, 
bj  first  loring  one  ?" 

"O,  the  angelic  lifo  is  sbgler 

«' Who  told  you  so^  Miss  Lavington  ?" 

Sbe^poted  the  stock  text^  of  course: — "Li  heaven 
ih0j  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage^  but  are 
•a  tbe  angels." 

"' Aatiie  tree  foUs,  so  it  Hes.'  And  Ood  forUd  that 
thoae  who  have  been  true  lovers  on  earth  should  contract 
new  marriages  in  tbe  next  world.  Love  is  eternal.  Death 
may  part  loven,  but  not  love.  And  how  do  we  know 
that  these  angels,  as  they  caU  them,  if  they  be  reuUy 
pernoag^  may  not  be  united  in  pidrs  by  some  marriage 


bond,  inflnitaly  more  perfoct  than  any  we  can  dream  ot 
on  earth  P' 

"That  b  a  very  wild  view,  Mr.  Smith,  and  not  sanc- 
tioned   by    the    Church,"    said   Argemone,    ^e^j^. 
(Curioos  and  significant  it  is,  how  severe  lacQytfWSl^K^ 
be,  whenever  they  taUc  of  the  Church.)  /* 

"In  phun  historic  fiMst,  the  early  fathers,  and  the 
middle  ase  monks  did  not  sanction  it :  an^  tarn  not  they 
the  very  last  persons  to  whom  one  would  go  &  be  tanghl 
about  marriage?  Strange  I  that  people  sbouM  take  thdr 
notions  of  lore  from  the  very  men  who  pr|^  themselves 
oo  being  bound  by  their  own  vows  to  know  Ofithing 
about  it  ]"  '  >A      !T 

'•They  were  very  holy  men."  - 

"Bat  stUl  men,as  I  take  it.  And  do  yo%  i^  seMat 
Love  is,  like  aU  spiritual  things,  only  to  bo  IndeMttod 
by  experience — ^by  loving  ?"  -'^ 

"  But  if  love  spiritual  ?" 

"  Pkrdon  me^  but  what  a  question  for  one  who  beUeves 
that'Godblove!'" 

"But  the  divines  teU  us  tiiat  the  love  of  human 
bdngs  is  earthly." 

"  How  did  they  know  ?  They  had  never  tried.  Oh, 
Miss  Lavington !  Cannot  you  see  that  in  those  barbarous 
and  profligate  ages  of  the  later  empire,  it  was  impossible 
for  men  to  discern  the  roiritual  beauty  of  marriii«e,  de- 
graded as  it  had  been  by  heathen  brutality  ?  Do  yon 
not  see  that  there  nmit  have  been  a  conHnmal  tendencjf  m 
the  minds  qf  a  ceUbate  clergy  to  look  with  contempt^ 
eUmost  wiih  epUe,  on  pleaturee  which  were  forbidden  to 
themr 

Another  pause. 

"  It  must  be  very  delidous,"  said  Ait^emone,  thought- 
folly,  "  for  any  one  who  believee  it,  to  think  that  mar- 
riage can  last  through  eternity.  But  then,  what  becomes 
of  entire  love  to  Ood  ?  How  can  we  part  onr  hearta 
between  him  and  his  creatures  ?" 

"  It  is  a  sin,  then,  to  love  your  sister  or  your  friondl 
What  a  low,  material  view  of  love»  to  ftmcy  that  yoo  can 
cut  it  up  into  so  manv  pieces,  like  a  cake,  and  give  to 
one  person  one  tit-bit  and  another  to  another,  as  the 
Popish  books  would  have  yoo  believe  t  Love  is  like  a 
flame— light  as  many  fresh  flames  at  it  as  you  vdll,  it 
grows  instead  of  diminishing  by  the  diqwrsionl" 

"  It  is  a  beantifol  imagination." 

"  But  oh,  how  miserable  and  tantaUsing  a  thought^ 
Miss  Lavington.  to  those  who  know  that  a  priceless  spirit 
is  near  them  wliieh  might  be  one  with  thcon  through  aU 
eternity,  like  twin  stars  in  one  common  atmosphere,  for 
ever  giving  and  receiving  wisdom  and  mijghty  beauty  and 
bHss,  and  yet  are  barred  firom  their  Uiss  by  some  in- 
virible  adamantine  wall,  against  whidi  they  must  beat 
themselves  to  death,  like  butterflies  against  the  wmdow- 
pane,  gazfaig  and  longhig,  and  unable  to  guess  why  thqr 
are  forindden  to  e^Joyl" 

Why  did  Argemone  withdraw  her  arm  firom  his?  He 
knew  and  felt  that  she  was  entrusted  to  him.  He 
turned  away  firom  the  subject. 

"  I  wonder  whether  th^  are  safo  home  by  thb  time  P" 

"  I  hope  my  fiitber  wiu  not  catch  edd.  How  sad, 
Mr.  Smith,  tiiat  he  wUl  swear  so,  I  do  not  like  to  sav 
it ;  and  yet  you  most  have  heard  hhn  toooften  yourself.^* 

This  is  the  moet  natural  passage  in  the  whole 
oonvenation.    Lancelot  lesumes  t 

"I  wish,  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  my  Bfo^  to 
try  and  do  some  good — to  exa«nine  a  little  into  the  real 
o<m^tion  of  Enoiish  working  men." 

"1  am  afraid  Mr.  Smith,  that  I  did  not  ta«eh  yoa 
that  duty." 

"Oh,  you  have  taught  me  priceless  things!  Ton 
have  taught  me  beauty  is  theAsacrament  of  haiven,  nod 
love  its  gate— that  that  which  is  the  most  lusokms  is 
also  the  most  pure." 

"  But  I  never  spolca  a  word  to  yon  on  sudi  suljeots?" 

2  B 
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"  There  are  those,  Mim  Lavington,  to  whom  a  hninaii 
face  can  speak  trabhs  too  deep  for  books." 

Argemone  was  silent,  but  she  understood  him.  Why 
did  she  not  withdraw  he#  arm  a  second  time  ? 

In  a  momeot  more,  the  Cokmel  hiuied  them  firom  the 
dog-cart,  and  behind  him  came  the  britachka,  with  m 
relay  of  serTaata. 

lliey  parted,  with  a  long,  lingering  preasore  of  the 
hand,  which  haunted  her  young  p^  all  night  in 
dreams.  Argemone  got  into  the  carriage,  Lancdot 
jumped  into  the  dog-<»rt,  took  the  reine,  and  relieTed 
his  heart  by  galloping  Sandy  op  the  hill,  and  fngfateB'> 
ing  the  returning  ooachman  down  one  bank,  and  his 
led  horses  up  the  other. 

*'  Fb^u6  la  ffolire,  Lancelot !  I  hope  you  hare  made 
good  use  of  your  time.'' 

But  Lancelot  spoke  no  word  all  the  way  home,  and 
Wandered  till  dawn  in  the  woods  around  his  cottage, 
kissing  the  hand  which  Argemone's  palm  had  pressed." 

Well,  what  have  we  to  remark  ?  With  Mr. 
Kingsley*s  doctrine  concerning  sexual  love  we 
will  not  deal  here;  but  we  have  certainly  a 
piece  of  powerful  dialogue,  with  as  much  of  the 
unnatural  about  it  as  oould  well  be  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space.  It  is  *'  curious  and  sig* 
nificant"  that  ladies  should  be  strong  upon 
'*  Church"  matters — ^women  are  naturally  loyal 
to  Directors  and  Guardians  of  all  kinds.  John 
Milton  might  have  been  quoted  by  Lancelot  in 
favour  of  love  In  heaven,  in  that  oonfesnon  of 
liie  archangel,  in  making  which  he  turns 

Oelestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

so  beautifully  commented  upon  by  Keats  in  the 
couplet — 

Into,  the  deep-recessed  woods  they  flew, 
Nor  turned  thetf  pale,  as  morul  lorers  do. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  inUmely  tmrsalf  to  our 
thinking.  Would  any  gentleman,  alone  with  a 
young  lady,  be^n  a  conversation  by  talking 
about  a  nightingale  rearing  a  late  brood  and 
singing  for  love  ?  Would  he  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  monkish  celibacy,  and  use  such  language 
as  we  have  put  in  itahcs,  about  "  spite,"  and 
"  forbidden  pleasures  ?"  We  think  not.  And 
we  will  be  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  these  kingdoms  who  would 
be  guilty  of  ihe  gross  material  rudeness  of 
withdrawing  her  arm  from  a  gentleman 
for  a  purely  metaphysical  reason  which  might 
be  imaginary,  and  or  which,  at  all  events,  she 
had  no  business  to  betray  aay  consciousoesa. 
Then,  why  should  Lancebt  feel  rebuked,  be- 
cause she  was  ''  entrusted  to  hitp  >" — she  was 
entrusted  to  him  to  take  home  safely,  but  he 
was  under  no  pledge  not  to  make  love,  and  he 
had  a  right  to  do  it.  Again,  if  he  <^  feel  re- 
buked, why  did  he  go  on  just  the  same  ?  Did 
he  not  continue  to  make  love  in  that  dialogue  ? 
Most  distinctly  he  did,  and  when  Biaoeforidge 
hoped  he  had  made  "good  use  of  his  time,"  he 
was  not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Lancelot's  be- 
haviour at  the  close  of  the  scene  is  natural — 
but  in  general  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  is  a  wonder- 
fully minute  and  sucoe^ful  painter  of  charaoter, 


ftils  in  the  oondnet  and  fidnrersatiiDn  he  atbi- 
butes  to  his  personages.  /We  think  tiusiBtrQe, 
after  making  every  allowimee  for  what  licoue 
he  may  claim  as  an  idealistic  artiBt  ¥e  do 
not  expect  a  lov^-passage  of  Mr.  Kingsley'sto 
read  like  the  pratti.e  of  Olive  and  Ethel  Kev- 
come  ,*  but  he  need  not  be  as  wide  of  the  maik 
as  in  the  scene  we  have  quoted,  or  in  that  (we 
fancy)  equally  extravagant  scene  where  Lanee- 
lot  takes  an  impossible  picture  to  AzgeiiM»e, 
and  she  behaves  with  suoh  passionate  ahsoidity— 
an  English  lady  in  Argemone's  posiiMHi  would 
have  covered  her  confoaion  by  an  attempt  at 
banter  or  something  of  that  soil  All  this  need 
not  prevent  our  adding  that  we  think  "Yeaat" 
a  noble  book,  of  very  deep  Bigiuficanoe--we 
have  given  it  many  peniaala,  and  shall  g^  it 
many  more. 

We  had  intended  to  bring  upon  the  pge  sone 
specimens  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  extraordinary  lad 
versatile  powers  as  a  descriptive  writer,  bot 
space  fails  us,  and  we  prefer  to  usewhatie- 
mains  for  some  specimens  of  his  lyrie  Tein. 
First,  let  us  give  the  immortal  bidlBd  bm 
"Alton  Locke,**  with  its  setting  of  incident:— 

*•  Berhapi,"  I  Mid,  humbly,  •*  that  is  the  only  wy  » 
write  songs — to  let  the  air  get  posseesioii  of  oee^me 
seal,  and  graditally  ittspire  tne  words  for  itsett" . .  • . 
She  looked  ap,  last  as  if  she  had  been  oncoBiekMf  or 
my  presence  tfll  that  moment.  "Ah,  Mr.  Lecb!- 
well,  if  you  anderstand  my  tnean!ng  so  thoroagUr, 
perhaps  yoa  will  try  and  write  some  words  fcrne. 
....  She  ro«e  and  left  the  piano,  Si9*ii«,  «^i 
•*  Now,  dont  forget  yonr  prcmaisel  •  and  I,  poor  fcfli, 
mjf  mmUgM  ntddeiUy  wUhdraum,  be«a  tortiifiog  wtj 
brains  on  the  mstant  to  think  of  a  solgeet. 

The  words  we  have  italicised  reoal  to  oor 
memory  a  sweet  little  sonnet  of  Mr.  Kmgrifif «» 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Soddid  .— 

The  baby  sisgs  not  on  its  mothcrls  bwast, 

Nor  nightingito's,  who  nestle  aide  by  side— 

Nor  I  by  thine — bat  only  let  na  pan; 

Thf^n,Up9whiohthoMbutkw9,imd9ohesliU, 

M  haoUtff  uttered  aU,  most  speak  again. 

O  stunted  thoaffhtl  O  chill  and  fettet'd  rfayne! 

Yet  Bsy  great  bUas,  thongh  stiU  eatinly  bleBt» 

Losing  its  proper  hoaoe,  can  ind  no  restt 

So,  like  a  child  who  whiles  away  the  time 

With  dance  and  carol,  till  the  efentide, 

Watching  its  mother  homeward  throngh  the  gki; 

Or  nightingale,  who,  sitting  far  apart^ 

Tells  to  his  listening  mate  within  Uie  nest 

The  wonder  of  his  star-entranced  heart, 

Till  all  the  wakeu'd  woodhuids  langh  and  thrill— 

Forth  all  my  being  bobbles^into  song, 

And  rings  luoft,  not  smooth*  jet  clear  and  stroqg. 

Has  the  connexion  hetween  Love  and  SoBg» 
especially  the  tenden^  of  the  lovorto  ging  wbefi 
his  ''  sunlight  is  withdrawn^"  jsvot  reeeived  ^ 
inquisitive  attention  that  is  due  to  it  as  a  gcte^ 
psychological  phenomenon?  We  lust  tak  fl* 
question,  and  return  to  "Alton  Locke  "  :— 

Lillian's  wild  mr  nang  stfll  in  my  ears,  and  eooHwJ 
itself  somehow  with  that  pictoreef  iheObeihirBS^ 
and  the  story  of  the  drowned  girl,  till  it  sfas|iedit«tt 
into  a  song,  which,  as  it  is  yet  nnpabUabed^aBdas  Ikrt 
hitherto  obtruded  liltte or  ikcmai^  ti  mftrntrnV*' 


/ 
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O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home^ 
And  call  the  oatUe  home, 
And  eall  the  cattle  home, 
Aoroaa  the  Hnda  o*  Dee — 
The  western  wave  was  wild  and  dark  wi'  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 
n. 
The  creeping  tide  came  np  along  the  sand. 
And  o^er  and  o'er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  e^e  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land. 
And  never  home  came  she* 
in. 
O,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  P— 
A  troB  o*  eolden  hair, 
O*  drowned  maiden's  hak, 
Abore  the  nets  at  sea — 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  sho^  so  ftur. 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee. 

IV. 

Tliey  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam. 
The  cmel  crawHng  foam. 
The  cruel  hnngry  fbam. 
To  her  gnrre  beside  the  sea : 
Bat  sliU  te  boatmen  hear  her  oaU  tiw  cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee^ 

Why  Bhoiild  Mr.  Locke  be  ''humble"  about 
tlie  true  way  of  writing  words  to  music  ?  Surely 
it  is  obtioos,  if  anything  is,  ttiat  the  "  true  way^^ 
must  be  to  get  inside  the  tune,  and  then  let  &e 
words  grow  of  themselyes ;  and  Mr.  Locke  was 
sage  enough  to  know  that  without  a  ''  peihaps." 

Nearly  as  touching  as  the  above,  and  quite  as 
fhll  of  lyric  beauty,  is  the  subjoined  nameless 
little  lament,  from  the  Christian  Socialist : — 

'  The  merry  merry  lark  was  np  and  singine, 

And  the  hare  was  oat  and  feeding  on  the  lea. 
And  the  merry  merrv  bells  below  were  ringings 

When  my  diild's  laagh  rang  thiooeh  me. 
Now  the  hfure  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the  snow*yard. 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 
And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  chnrchyaid 

Wdteth  there  mitil  the  bells  bring  me. 

The  **  Three  Fishers''  has  been  so  much  quoted 
of  late,  that  our  readers  may  have  already  seen 
it;  but  they  will  thank  us  for  reproducing  it 
here,  ''  so  absolute  it  seems^  so  in  itself  com- 
plete ;"  and  this  also  appeared  in  the  ChrisUan 
Socialist : — 

r. 
nree  fishers  went  sailing  ont  into  the  West, 
Oat  into  the  West  as  the  son  went  down. 
Bash  tboi^ht  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 

And  the  childann  stood  watching  them  oot  of  the  town ; 
For  men  miast  work,  and  women  mast  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Tboi^  the  harboor-bar  be  moaning, 
n. 
Tlivee  wive*  sat  vp  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  son  went  down. 
And  they  looked  at  the  sqnaU,  and  they  looked  at  the 
shower. 
And  the  radc  it  came  rolling  np,  ragged  and  brown  ;^ 
Bat  men  most  work,  and  women  most  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sodden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  harboar-bar  be  moaning. 


m. 
Three  corpses  lay  oat  on  the  diimng  sands. 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their  hands. 

For  thoae  that  will  never  come  back  to  &e  town; 
For  men  most  work,  and  women  must  weep^-«- 
And  tiie  sooner  it's  over,  tiie  sooner  to  slesp, — 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Ve  give  one  more  quotation — a  conjugal 
warble,  which  dwells  in  our  meniKHry,  though 
we  forget  where  we  found  it : — 

I. 
The  world  goes  np,  and  the  world  goes  down. 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain. 
But  yesterday's  sneer,  and  jrosterday's  firown 
Ohq  never  come  over  a^am. 
Sweet  wife ! 
Never  oome  over  again  I 

n. 
For  woman  is  warm,  thoogh  man  is  oold. 

And  the  night  shaU  hallow  the  day. 
Till  the  heart  that  at  even  was  worn  and  old, 
SbtJl  arbe  in  the  morning,  gay, 

Sweet  wife! 
To  its  work  in  the  morning,  gay! 

Here  we  must  stop,  and  add  a  few  parting 
words. 

Goethe  said  that  great  part  of  the  immorality 
of  England  was  traceable  to  the  didacticism  of 
its  literature  and  institutions.  We  think  he 
was  right,  and  that  all  teaching  which  begins 
by  telHng  you  what  you  should  not  do,  is  essen- 
tially immoral,  and  most  clearly  anti-Christian. 
If  we  could  choose  our  own  mission,  it  would 
be  to  preach  that  **  Except  a  man  become  as  a 
little  child  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven" — that  simplicity  and  spontaneous- 
ness  are  the  grand  characteristics  of  right  action. 
But  has  not  Mr.  Kingaley  chosen  this  mission 
too  ?  If  not,  why  has  he,  in  *'  Westward  Ho !" 
given  us  Amyas  Leigh  as  the  Christian  Ideal  of 
a  man, — "  One  not  even  knowing  whether  he  is 
good  or  not,  but  just  doin^  the  right  thing, 
without  thinMng  about  it,  as  simply  as  a  little 
child,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him," — 
in  contrast  with  Eustace  Leigh,  **  trying  to  he 
good  with  dU  his  might  and  main,  according  to 
certain  approved  methods  and  rules  which  he  has 
got  hy  heart ;  and  like  a  weak  oarsman,  feeling 
and  fingering  his  spiritual  muscles  over  all  day 
to  see  if  they  are  growing?" 

Dear  Beader!  We  have  endeavoured  fidth- 
fyiy  to  translate  Charles  Eingslev's  message 
fbr  you,  and  we  leave  it  in  yourhanos — spraying 
of  you  to  believe  that  we  mean  most  seriously 
much  that  we  have  written  playMly ;  and 
praying  of  Mr.  Kingsley  that  he  will  pardon  the 
shortcomings  which  we  know  there  must  be  in 
this  paper,  and  our  errors  of  statement  and  of 
criticism,  if  any.  We  recollect  that  we  have 
hinted  at  his  indebtedness  to  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
but  he  has  claims  to  the  attention  of  a  professedly 
Christian  community  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not 
He  is  not  to  be  called,  by  any  class  of  readers,  a 


'  dealer  in  mere  negations."    He  sees,  and  he 


I  denounces,  the  want  of 
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energy  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  and  denonnoes ; 
he  discerns  existing  sooal  mischief^y  and  echoes 
Alfred  Tennyson's  awM  curses — 

Curat  be  the  social  wsnU  ibit  nn  •gainst  the  strength  of 

yoathi 
Curst  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth  I 
Curst  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  nature's  honest 

rulel 
And  curst  the  gold  that  gilds  the  stndteoed  forehead  of 

thelboll 


But  he  ^oes  frurther.    He  says  ihat  *<in  he  i 
the  Christianity  which,  adulterated  anhisut 
as  it  is,  yet  is  actually  here  in  our  very<it  lioetf|» 
fount  of  true  manliness  and  womanliness.  ^Tm^ 
social  blessing.    And  the  number  is  daJey'sii?^ 
creasing  of  those  who  think  thb  message  wf^oy.  i 
attention,  and  find  Chasles  Kihoslbt  a  MMi^ 
interpreter  of  the  highest  mysteries  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  life  and  conduct,  as  veil  as  a  \ 
trenchant  critic  u^n  our  heterogeneous  and  be- 
wildering civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  OBOUP  of  young  girls,  with  their  fresh  faces 
imtouched  as  yet  by  sorrow  or  anxiety,  is  a  very 
pleasant  sight,  as  any  would  have  said  who  had 
gazed  in  at  ibe  fire-lit  windows  of  a  certain 
house  in  Brighton,  on  a  certain  frosty  December 
night. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  Utile  encumbered 
with  furniture,  yet  warm  and  cosy-looking — ^the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  an  air  of  careless  freedom 
unHke  that  which  usually  reigned  over  the  long 
tables,  the  interminable  rows  of  chairs,  and  the 
well-filled  book-shelves.  The  firelight  glanced 
fkiutly  on  the  worn  bindings  of  grammar  and 
dictionaiy,  on  a  pile  of  slates  with  ink-stained 
frrames  close  by,  and  on  a  pair  of  globes,  for  the 
nonce  encased  in  stately  night-caps  of  green 
baize.  But  on  the  faces  around  the  hearth,  it 
shone  and  sparkled,  as  if  rejoiced  to  find  some- 
thing akin  to  its  own  restless  vivacity. 

A  very  fiiir  study  for  thinker,  poet,  or  painter, 
was  that  fireside  group.  There  was  the  chubby 
little  one,  with  her  golden  hair  and  mottled 
arms;  there  was  the  bright-fiwed  girl,  brimming 
over  with  mischievous  glee ;  and  by  her  side,  her 
spirit  somewhat  chastened  by  dawning  woman- 
hood, the  maiden,  whose  soft,  shy  eyes  were 
gazing  into  the  fire.  Then  there  was  the  KnglJRh 
teacher,  scarcely  more  than  a  girl  herself  and  so 
frill  of  pleasant  home-thoughts,  that  not  even  the 
mountain  of  unmended  stockings  before  her 
could  call  up  a  frown.  Lastly,  there  was  the 
Frenchwoman,  with  her  shining,  braided  hair 
and  trim  dress,  whose  shrill  voice  for  once  was 
hushed  in  anticipation  of  leaving  **  cepoffs  o^  an 
eat  toujours  Si  trtste," 

The  greater  number  of  girls  were  gathered 
around  one  whose  destiny  certainly  was  to  in- 
spire affection  in  almost  all  who  crossed  her 
path,  although  her  personal  attractions  were  by 
no  means  striking.  She  had  indeed  the  charm 
of  a  sweet  voice  and  a  winning  manner,  but 
her  face,  possessing  little  actual  beauty,  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  that  surrounded 
it — ^two  or  three  of  theprettiest  of  Miss  Hartley's 
pupils  being  gathered,  as  usual,  about  Mary 


Sutherland.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  ine- 
sistibly  she  was  attracted  by  every  phase  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  and  how  instiuctively  she  appre* 
ciated  its  slightest  detail.  Another  trait  in  hei 
character  might  be  traced  in  her  position  at  that 
moment  One  little  diild  aat  on  her  kneeB,ft 
second  nestled  at  her  feet»  and  wheiever  d)€ 
might  be,  if  children  were  present,  it  was  tiuu; 
idle  so  thorou^ly  loved  the  little  oreataies.  (tee 
could  see  that  the  holy  instincts  of  motholuMd 
were  there  warm  and  strong,  rooted  iathedepthi 
of  her  nature. 

Though  the  friend  and  champion  of  ihe  ycoos 
ones,  it  was  evident  that  Mary  was  a  geoeni 
favourite,  from  the  tenor  of  the  gay  chatter  wift 
which  the  room  resounded. 

"  Only  half  an  hour  before  we  dress,"  aid 
one,  as  me  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  chimed  nx. 
''  Mary,  dear,  whose  hair  shall  you  do  first?  I 
think  you  promised  me,  didn't  you  i" 

"No,  no;  it  was  I  die  promised,"  edwed 
another  voice,  "  wasn't  it,  Mary  ?" 

"I  promised  both,"  answered  she;  "hoi I 
think  Amy's  was  to  be  the  first"  As  ahenok, 
a  small,  waxen-looking  hand  stole  round  hs 
throat,  and  Amy  Laurence's  fece  rested  on  her 
shoulder.  The  features  were  exquimtely  cut, 
and  there  was  a  graceful  languor  about  the  i&A 
figure  and  in  the  dark  eyes,  which,  with  the  ex* 
ceding  lustre  and  sofitness  of  the  hair,  bespoke 
her  Eastern  lineage.  The  nngwiial  Europeaa 
climate,  and  the  early  Bepanitionfix)m  herneareit 
kin,  had  given  thegirla  certain  subdued  enw- 
sion,  as  though  both  thought  and  feelinftwiiA 
under  other  drcumstancesy  might  have  expanded 
into  exuberant  growth,  were  habitually  lefte^ 
There  was  an  ungirHsh  dejection  in  her  voio^ 
even  now,  as  she  answered — 

"  Never  mind  me,  dear.  Except  that  Atek 
is  rexed  when  I  don't  look  nio^  1  wonU  as* 
trouble  you  at  aU." 

"  You  are  a  naughty  child  to  say  •ny  "5 
thing,  and  with  this  beautiM  hAc  too,"  •*W 
Mary  fondly,  passing  her  hand  oTerthBgrn* 
abundant  locks. 

Amy  Laurence   and  Mary  Suthedwd  wcw 
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In  Btaunch  friends,  and  antidpated  renewing  at 
home  the  friendship  formed  in  the  school-room. 
Oi  Both  were  on  the  eve  of  l^t  great  event  in  a 
^Fs  life,  leaving  school,  and  looked  forward  to 
it  with  feelings  differing  widely,  as  did  their 
individual  temperaments.  Am^,  grave  and  far- 
seeing  for  her  years,  felt  little  of  Mary's 
bounding  delight,  and  instead  of  anticipating  iho 
Endless  pleasures  of  freedom,  nerved  herself  to 
meet  disappointment  and  neglect;  and  that 
with  a  pertinacity  which  threatened  to  bring 
about  the  very  results  she  considered  inevitable. 

Mary,  too  restlessly  happy  to  remain  long  in 
the  same  position,  had  set  down  her  nursling 
with  a  kim;  and  the  two  friends,  with  arms 
entwined,  were  pacing  the  room  no  longer  to  be 
the  scene  of  their  griefr  and  joys.  Their  con- 
versation, from  its  whispered  tone,  seemed  very 
oonfidential  and  mysterious.  ^*  Bo  you  not  fed 
quite  sure,  Amy  dear?"  said  Mary ;  "  vou  must 
know  his  hand,  thou^  he  does  not  often  write 
to  you." 

Amy  sighed.  ''I  am  nearly  sure,  dear,  but 
you  see  the  hand  is  disguised,  and  you  have  kept 
it  in  your  pocket  until  it  is  quite  worn  through 
in  several  jSjBces" 

"  Ah !  Wdl,  you  never  would  say  you  fdt 
•ore  about  it.    Is  he  really  coming  to-night }" 

**  Miss  Hartley  said  so,  and  Aunt  Laurence 
too ;  besides,  I  know  Aleck  would  be  delighted 
at  tiie  idea ;  he  is  fond  of  danchig ; — ^but  there's 
the  dressing-bell — ^we  must  be  off."  And  with 
ft  rustle  and  flutter,  the  ^Is  bounded  up  the 
staircase  and  disappeared  into  their  bed-rooms, 
Mary  and  Amy  together,  having  some  time 
since  petitioned  to  share  the  same  room. 

Mary  was  speedily  in  great  request;  and 
many  were  the  regrets  that  it  was  the  last  time 
■he  would  be  at  hand,  with  her  thousand  kind 
offices,  to  prepare  for  the  grand  event  of  the  year 
—the  Chnstmas  party. 

Many  were  her  own  misgivings  as  she  hastQy 
completed  her  toilette,  wlule  Amy  stood  by, 
waiting.  **  Does  not  Emily  Dawson  look  lovefy 
to-night !"  die  said.  "And,  Amy,  how  well 
you  look.  (^ !  if  I  were  but  beautiful,  just 
ftar  one  evening !" 

"You  need  not  widi  yoursdf  other  than  you 
are,  dear,"  said  her  companion.  And  then  they 
hoOi  stopped  in  some  trepidation,  finding  that 
Hieir  governess,  IGss  Hartley,  had  enter^  the 
foom. 

"I  have  been  seeking  yon  down  stairs, 
ICary,"  she  said,  laying  a  handsomely  bound 
book  bende  her,  "to  present  you  with  this 
memento  of  my  regard,  and  you  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  of  parting 
advice.  I  have  observed,  with  much  regret,  the 
undue  value  which  you  place  on  personal  ad- 
Tantages ;  and  I  really  fear,  my  dear  child,  that 
it  you  yield  to  this  foible,  it  wiU  seriously  mis- 
lead you  in  the  choice  of  your  friends.  Here, 
at  l^ut,  you  have  been  very  wise,"  she  con- 
tfamed,  kindly  patting  Amy's  head;  "  but  I  have 


seen  you  attracted  by  a  pretty  face,  where  it 
was  the  sole  charm,  and  1  have  been  grieved 
to  find  your  good  sense  blinded  by  such  weak- 
ness. Gome  down,  now,  my  dears,  and  do  not 
look  so  grave,  Mary;  it  is  very  seldom,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  have  had  occadon  to  read  you  a  lecture.'^ 

"  Miss  Hartley  is  quite  right.  Amy,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  descended  the  staircase,  for  she 
always  willingly  acknowledged  her  fiiults ;  "  I 
know  it  is  a  weakness  of  mine,  but  I  cannot 
help  it." 

The  girls  had  wre  ^'^  the  dandng-room 
with  holly  and  evergreens,  .md  filled  with  young 
people  moving  to  inspiring  mudc,  it  looked  very 
bright  and  gay.  Mammas  and  papas,  almost 
as  smiling  as  tibeir  children,  were  ranged  around 
it,  and  glad  greetings  were  interchanged  in  every 
nook  and  comer,  between  brothers  and  sbters^ 
permits  and  children. 

Mary  Sutherland  sprang  into  her  motiier^s 
arms  with  a  joy  that  was  quite  ungovernable ; 
no  other  embrace  awaited  her,  for  her  fEither  had 
been  dead  some  years,  and  her  only  broilier  was 
in  such  delicate  health  as  to  be  almost  entirdy 
confined  to  the  house.  StiU  she  glanced  around 
resdesdv,  until  she  caught  sight  of  a  handsome 
young  mce  bending  over  Amy's  chair ;  then  her 
eyes  fell,  and  to  hide  her  glowing  cheeks,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  her  mother's  lumd. 

Before  long.  Amy  brought  her  coudn  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Mary,  for  they  had  met 
before  but  casually ;  and  though  the  girls  had 
been  thrown  together  in  the  school-room,  and 
were  warmly  attached,  their  families  were  only 
slightly  acquainted.  "  Aleck  is  not  sure  you  re- 
member him,  Mary,"  she  said ;  "  and  insists  on 
the  necesdtv  of  my  recommending  him  to  you 
for  a  waltz.'' 

"  My  memory  is  not  so  defective  as  you  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Laurence,"  replied  Mary,  snuling; 
"  and  if  it  does  not  decdve  me,  we  met  several 
times  last  Christmas." 

"  Those  parties  were  fer  too  pleasant  for  me  to 
forget,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "but  how  could 
I  tdl  that  you  would  be  of  tiiie  same  way  of 
thinking  ?  Excuse  me  one  moment,"  he  added, 
as  tiiey  were  about  to  dance.  "  Amy,  you  have 
no  partner,  and  there  is  my  friend  Evans  raving 
to  be  introduced  to  you.  Ill  fetch  him ;"  and 
without  waiting  to  hear  his  cousin's  hurried 
refusal,  he  ran  off,  and  returned  with  a  young 
man  condderably  his  senior,  and  of  fashionable 
appearance,  whom  he  presented  to  her. 

"  Poor  Amy  looks  ennuyda"  said  Mary,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  as  they  paused  in  the  dance. 
"She  does  not  seem  to  admire  your  friend.* 
See  how  grave  she  is !" 

"  Ton  ladies  are  hard  to  please.  Miss  Suther- 
land," replied  her  partner.  "  Evans  is  a  capital 
fellow ;  he  dances  to  perfection,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  he  would  be  a  good  match  for  any 
giri  in  the  county.  However,  you  are  right, 
Amy  has  dropped  him  after  the  third  round, 
and  with  such  an  air  too,  as  would  freeze  any* 
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body  but  Hany.  It  w  too  bad  to  snub  a  fellow 
that  way,  especially  when  she  knows  he  is  an 
old  Mend  of  mine. ' 

Mary  saw  a  cloud  settling  down  over  her  com- 
panion's handsome  fbatures,  and,  with  womanly 
tact,  tamed  ihe  conversation  into  another 
channel. 

«<  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Laurence,  that  I  was 
to  introdace  you  to  mamma ;  she  beckoned  to  me 
a  moment  since.    Shall  we  go  to  her  ?" 

"  If  you  wiU  promise  to  give  me  the  next 
waltz  instead  of  this  one.  I  don't  like  losing 
half  the  dance,  though  I  so  much  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted witili  your  mother.  You  strongly  re- 
semble her,  Miss  Sutherland.'' 

''  Do  I  .^  I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  that. 
Do  you  know,  it  makes  my  brother  a  wee  bit 
jealous ;  he  is  the  image  of  my  poor  father — ^has 
all  the  good  looks  of  tibe  family,  and  yet  loves 
my  dear  mothei's  face  so  well,  tiiat  he  can  think 
no  other  half  as  beautiful.'' 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, who  had  been  watching  ^em  from  her 
quiet  seat,  and,  mother-like,  feeling  gratified 
mat  the  handsomest  young  man  in  Itie  room  had 
aelected  her  child,  with  such  evident  pleasure, 
for  the  dance. 

Ab  young  Laurence  greeted  her  graceMly, 
with  more  of  earnestness  than  mere  ceremony 
demanded,  a  possible  future,  fraught  with  hap- 
piness for  that  child,  started  up  befbre  her  ima- 
gination ;  but  she  repressed  1^  yisi<m  with  a 
sigh. 

Her  own  marriage  had  not  been  a  happy  one, 
and  she  knew  that  for  Mary,  with  a  high  spirit 
that  had  been  little  curbed,  and  a  power  and 
need  of  afiEbction  unusually  strong,  such  a  fate 
would  be  worse  than  death. 

When,  later  on  in  the  evening,  therefore,  those 
around  her  whispered  that  none  of  the  young 
folks  danced  so  well  together  as  Aleck  and  Mary, 
that  his  eyes  sought  hers,  and  that  her  glowing 
&ce  wore  an  unwonted  beauty,  the  mother  ap- 
peared to  notice  none  of  these  things,  and  only 
grew  grave  and  silent  as  they  were  discussed. 


crjlvtebl  n. 

"Mi»T,  darling,  you  don't  look  well:  you 
tremble,  and  are  pale,"  said  her  brother,  as 
Mary  entered  his  room  one  morning,  some 
eighteen  months  after  she  had  left  school — 
"What  is  the  matter?" 

"I  am  not  iU,  dear;  my  heart  is  very  glad, 
but" — and  she  paused. 

"  Why,  Mary,  tears  ?  and  jrou  won't  tell  me 
what  it  is !  I  ^ould  not  serve  you  so ;  surely 
to  me" — ^but  while  he  spoke  Mary  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  and  her  brodier  sank  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  perplexed  expression. 

He  was  a  sweet  looking  lad,  and  his  nature 
did  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  soft,  thoughtfrd 
eyes,  and  beautiM  mouth.    At  times,  when 


pleasure  or  excitement  flushed  his  cheek  irilli 
a  fleeting  brightness,  all  trace  of  Iob  great 
delicacy  was  lost,  but  when,  as  now,  he  wu 
sQent,  or  for  the  moment  grieved,  it  was  pahiM 
to  note  the  look  of  suffering  on  his  young  fiice. 

His  father  had  died  in  the  prime  of  ^  aid 
those  who  had  known  him  said  that,  iridi  Ui 
almost  feminine  beautv,  the  boy  had  inherited 
the  fatal  seeds  of  that  disease  whidi  had  laid 
him  low  in  the  flower  of  his  strength.  AH  that 
the  most  anxious  love  could  suggest  had  hem 
done,  to  diield  this  frail  blossom  from  its  threair 
ened  doom,  but  whether  successfollyiNr  not,  none 
as  yet  oould  say,  and  many  doubted. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  a  very  fond  mother,  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  both  her  children;  Int 
though  she  scarcely  confessed  it  to  herse^  the 
boy  was  enshrined  the  most  tenderly  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  His  delicacy,  whidi  at 
one  time  seemed  to  forbid  every  hope  of  rearing 
him,  and  his  beau^,  recalling  that  of  which  dtt 
had  been  so  proud^  concurred  to  make  him  ^ 
dearer  of  ^e  two.  He  had  never  left  her  ftr  & 
single  day  since  his  birth ;  and  his  constantaaso* 
ciation  with  his  elders,  added  to  a  natorally 
studious  turn,  had  so  encouraged  the  derdo^ 
ment  of  a  somewhat  T)T:wociou8  intellect,  that  in 
general  information,  and  in  reflective  power,  the 
sickly,  home-bred  lad  had  long  since  outstiipped 
most  boys  of  his  age.  His  education,  thov^ 
thus  advanced,  had  been  very  desultory  until 
the  last  two  years,  when,  at  his  own  reqne^  t, 
tutor  had  been  engaged  to  aid  him  in  poraoing 
a  more  regular  course  of  study. 

l^e  boy's  still  fluctuating  health  was  tmatts 
of  interest  and  speculation  to  more  than  oM 
without  the  narrow  circle  of  which  he  was  the 
centre,  for  by  the  will  of  Mr.  SutherhttrfB 
father,  the  property,  of  oonsideraUe  eiten^ 
which  he  had  inherited,  passed  to  a  distant 
relative  if  he  died  a  minor.  This  was  a  mattff 
of  great  moment  to  lus  mother,  and  si^tf  also, 
but  the  trembling  dread  with  which  they  tamed 
from  the  possibility  of  his  loss,  suffered  no  othtf 
fbar  to  make  itself  heard. 

When  Mary  left  her  brother's  room,  it  was  t» 
hurry  with  fSaltering  steps  to  her  own,  and  the* 
to  throw  hersdf  on  the  bed  with  an  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  tearo.  Brief,  duldiah  ton 
they  were,  however,  through  which,  as  ia  t 
summer  shower,  faint  sunlight  glhmnend: 
while  the  drops  yet  hung  upon  her  ladw  * 
smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  with  a  tender; 
caressing  touch,  as  though  it  were  some^ecioai 
relic  of  feith  or  love,  she  drew  a  piq^er  ^^^ 
bosom.  Tho  characters  it  bore  were  lai^  «» 
boyish,  yet  to  Mary  ttxey  seemed  the  fidreat^ 
eye  had  ever  rested  on,  and  a  deep  ^^'^^^ 
fased  cheek  and  brow  as  she  read  and  ie-w» 
the  simple  words. 

It  was  a  declaration  of  love,  and  what  t 
does  not  remember  the  leaping  pulses,  the  1 
bling  clasped  fingers,  wi&  which  eveiy  ' 
drank  in  those  first  words.    Theym^w**' 
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{he  inmost  hearty  the  hand  that  penned  them 
may  not  be  the  one  we  fain  would  have  chosen, 
jet  what  naighty  emotions  do  they  awaken — ^new, 
OYerpowering,  and  delicious. 

Something  the  writer  had  said  in  the  few 
hiief  lines  of  his  own  suspense  and  anxiety, 
and  this  it  was  which  had  touched  Mary's 
tender  heart  so  keenly.  ''Poor  Aleck T'  she 
said,  as  the  sought  her  mother;  ''I  must  write 
at  onee — to  think  that  he  has  suffered  through 


me 


f" 


Mrs.  Sutherland  was  alone  in  her  room 
when  Maiy  entered,  and,  without  a  word  of 
comment,  she  laid  the  open  letter  before  her, 
and  sinlong  down  at  her  feet  hid  her  fletce  in 
her  mothers  lap. 

"Ky  darling  child,"  she  heard,  and  then  a 
kiss  was  pressed  on  her  bent  head. 

'' Mother,  I  never  thought  I  should  be  loved; 

and  he  is  so  good — so  beautiful,"  she  said  at  last. 

**  But,  my  child,  do  you  love  him  V* 

"Could  any  one  help  it,  mother?    Besides 

I  have  made  him  sad.    Oh !  I  cannot  bear  the 

idea  of  that !    I  must  at  once " 

"  Stay,  stay,  dear  Marv,"  said  Mrs.  Suther- 
land; ''you  will  make  mm  sadder — oh,  how 
£ur  sadder  I  —  if,  without  remembering  the 
solemn  consequences  of  this  step,  you  act  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment." 

"  But,  mother,  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  a 
moment.  For  months  past  I  have  never  been 
00  happ7  as  by  his  side.  I  have  not  enjoyed  a 
single  dance  without  him,  and  have  dreaded  his 
leaving  me  for  an  instant.  I  must  tell  him  so ; 
it  is  the  truth.  Besides,  if  I  do  not,  he  will  be 
wretched ;  you  see  he  says  so." 

The  words  and  the  attitude  were  alike  so 
childish,  that  the  mother  trembled.  "  You  are 
both  young,  Maiy ;  let  me  advise  you,  dearest, 
defer  this  decision  awhile.    If,  in  a  year  or 

two's  time " 

"A  year  or  two,  mother?  When  Aleck  is 
80  handsome  and  loveable ;  he  will  find  some  one 
that  deserves  him  better  than  I,  long  before 
that,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  grow  old  alone-— aU 
alone!  Oh,  mother  I  can  you  advise  it?  you 
who  have  so  often  said  that  a  woman  so  needs 
a  strong  love  to  encompass  and  diield  her." 

Mary  raised  her  head,  her  woman's  heart 
kindling  within  her  at  the  picture  of  that  deep, 
enduring  love;  but  she  saw  that  her  mother 
had  grown  very  pale,  and  paused  abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Sutherland,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  I  have  said  what  I  believe,  that  the  hap- 
pineaa  of  two,  imited  in  such  love,  is  the  highest 
ever  enjoyed  on  earth.  But  oh!  my  child,  I 
have  never  before  said  what  I  also  know,  that  a 
naaniage  formed  without  the  fuUness  of  vthis  per- 
fect love,  and  where  the  woman's  heart,  as 
"would  thine,  my  poor  Mary,  thirsts  for  sym- 
pathy denied  it  with  ceaseless  yearning— can 
produoe  but  misery.  Oh!  be  warned — ^be 
mramed,  my  dearest !"  and  the  mother's  voice 
choked  in  tears* 


Awhile  they  sat,  clasped  in  a  silent  embrace. 
Mary  knew  instinctively  the  well-spring  of  bit- 
terness and  grief  which  those  words  had  un- 
loosed in  the  faithful  bosom  she  leaned  on,  and 
she  tendedy  kiraed  h^  mother's  cheek,  and 
stroked  her  hair. 

"  Mother,"  she  at  length  whispered,  "I  have 
heard  you  say  how  blessed  were  the  days  when 
first  you  listened  to  the  patter  of  our  little  feet 
about  the  silent  house !  You  were  happy  then, 
dearest  mother  ?" 

"  My  beloved  child !  it  is  nature  speaks  in 
that  young  heart*  Go,  do  as  you  will — only, 
dearest^  remember  my  warning!  Look  wdl 
that  there  be  such  love  as  will  outlive  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  as  will  reconcile  discre- 
pancies and  out-last  life  itselfl" 

In  an  hour's  time  Mary  Sutherland  entered 
her  brother's  study,  a  quiet  gladness  on  her  face 
— she  started  to  see  Mr.  Norton  there  (his  tutor! 
and  would  have  withdrawn  but  for  her  brother  s 
cheeiM  "  come  in."  "  I  thought,  perhaps  you 
were  lying  down,  dear,"  he  added,  "  you  looked 
so  poorly;  are  you  better  now  ?" 

"  Better,  Arthur  ?  why  it  was  all  your  fancy; 
I  wasn't  ill,  dear — ^may  I  stay  here  a  little  ?  I 
will  be  very  quiet  until  you  have  finished." 

"^,  Mary,  I  like  to  see  you  there;  don't 
you,  Cecil?  Take  your  work  into  your  old 
plaoe  in  the  window  seat,  and  then  you  shall 
have  the  honour  of  listening  to  us." 

"I  am  not  inclined  for  work  to-day,  but  I'll 
lit  here,  if  so  your  lordship  wills  it  What  a 
sad  grey  sky  it  is,"  she  continued,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  dripping  window-panes,  "  this 
silent,  hopeless  rain  always  makes  me  grave; 
don't  you  feel  that,  Mr.  Norton  ?" 

"No,  Miss  Sutherland,  my  sunshine  is  not 
dependent  on  the  smiles  of  the  sky,  and  my 
clouds,  I  fear,  are  always  earth-bom;  but  I 
know  what  you  mean ;  I  used  to  feel  as  you  do." 

Mary  mused.  "I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
ever  grow  into  that  sort  of  still  evenness  of 
mood,"  she  said,  half-aloud. 

"God  avert  aught  that  might  work  such  a 
change,"  replied  he,  hastQy.  Mary  did  not 
answer;  she  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  half-dosed  eyes,  but  she 
saw  nothing  of  the  long  walks,  arched  over  with 
climbing  roses,  or  of  the  quaintly  cut  bushes  of 
yew  and  box  at  every  turning.  Over  the  smooth, 
blight  turf,  under  the  sweeping  beeches,  she 
pictured  two,  wandering  hand  in  hand,  with 
eyes  that  sought  each  other  through  shade  and 
sunlight;  and  she  smiled  to  see  how  fair  and 
comely  was  the  boy,  and  how  his  arm  encircled 
the  girl  fondly. 

"Is  Mr.  Norton  gone  at  last?"  she  said, 
turning  to  Arthur  suddenly,  as  the  study  door 
closed  behind  his  tutor.  "  Oh !  I  am  so  happy!" 
and,  to  her  brother's  surprise,  she  bounded  round 
the  room  with  springing  feet  that  seemed  to 
soom  the  floor,  and  then  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  kissed  him  repeatedly. 
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"  Why,  Mary,  what  ails  you  ?  I  verily  be- 
lieye  you  ore  a  little  bit  crazed  this  morning. 
Is  all  this  because  we  have  got  rid  of  Cecil  ? 
I  thought  YOU  liked  him  so  much." 

**  Goose  I  so  I  do;  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
him.  I  have  somethiuff  to  tell  jou,  Arohy — 
something  so  wonderftu^  so  delioKras,  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  believe  it.  It  is  true, 
thoughi  quite  true;  and  if  you  come  here,  Til 
tell  you.'^ 

"  How  red  you  have  ^wn,  Mary !  Make 
haste  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 

"  Oh  I  closer ;  oome  closer,  Arohy,  and  I'll 
whisper.'*  But  no  soon^  was  his  ear  bent 
down  expectantly,  than  she  exclaimed,  ''I can't, 
you  must  ask  mamma,"  and  before  he  could 
prevent  her,  she  had  bounded  away. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
Ik  the  absence  of  other  oounsellors,  it  was  with 
some  anxiety  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  listened  to 
her  son's  comments  on  an  event  of  such  deep 
importance  to  Mary  as  her  recent  decisicm. 

''  My  heart  misgives  me,  mother/'  he  said,  as 
they  sat  alone  together,  **  that  this  is  not  all  we 
would  have  chosen  for  Mary.  You  seem  chiefly 
to  regret  his  youth,  but  I  think  comparatively 
little  of  that.  It  is  the  marked  dissimilarity  of 
their  natures  which  shakes  my  confidence  in 
their  future.  Mary  will  require  such  an  earnest 
love  to  satisfy  her  heart— don't  you  think  so, 
mother  ? " 

''I  do,  Arthur;  and  I  have  always  con- 
sidered young  Laurence  rather  cold  than  other- 
wise. Yet,  in  many  respects,  he  is  a  fine  lad, 
and  he  has  lon^  appeared  to  seek  and  ad- 
mire dear  Mair ;  so  we  must  hope  that  their 
dispositions  will  assimilate  as  thmr  affections 
strengthen." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  will  be  otherwise.  As  Ceal  says,  Mary's 
mental  growth  has  been  very  rapid  of  late.  As 
year  by  year  it  progresses,  I  sadly  fear  she  will 
look  for  aid  and  guidance  which  Aleck  Laurence 
can  never  give.  He  will  drag  her  down  to  his 
own  level — ^will  curb  rather  than  call  out  the 
powers  of  her  mind;  and  even  if  she  be  a  con- 
tented wife " 

^  "  Hush,  hush,  Arthur  dear !  you  are  allowing 
your  own  view  of  tiie  subiect  to  blind  you  a 
uttle.  You  forget,  my  child,  or  rather  you  do 
not  know,  the  wonders  which  are  worked,  the 
difficulties  overcome,  by  the  power  of  affection. 
If  this  love  be  but  firmly  based,  and  not  as  I  at 
first  dreaded,  the  childiBh  leaning  of  one  young 
heart  towards  ano&er,  I  shall  have  little  fear 
for  Mary ;  but  hark !  those  are  surelv  their  steps 
approach^ :  I  wonder  they  have  left  the  gar- 
den this  lovely  evening." 

As  she  spoke,  Mary  entered,  leading,  as  it 
seemed,  rather  against  his  inclination,  a  tall, 
^e-looking  youth  into  the  invalid's  room.    The 


contrast  between  the  two  boys— for  fte  elder 
could    scarcely    be    termed   more— ww  wy 
striking.     Superficial  obeorven  woqM  piobib^ 
have  pronounced  young  Laurence  by  £ff  the 
hands^er  of  the  two;  his  frame  was  finely  de- 
veloped, his  features  good,  and  his  glossy  hn, 
contrasted  with  a  rich,  dear  skin,  ^nnind  apio- 
ture  of  youth  and  vigour,  on  wUeh  the  eye 
rested  at  a  first  g^ce  with  j^baeorB.   At  4 
second,  and  few  saw  that  oomeiy  fiusewitliotit 
turning  to  gaze  again.    One  was,  perfisroe,  re^ 
minded  of  what  LongfeUow  pithily  sKyt,  ia  re- 
marking on  the  difTerence  of  faces— "Some 
oi  them    ^eak    not;    they    we    boob  in 
which   not  a  line  is  written,  save,  peiii^ 
a  date."    Of  such  certainly  was  yoong  In* 
rence*s,  not  itom  utter  vacancy,  for  nmui  tken 
was  of  average  ci^iacity,  but  rather  from  a 
immobility  of  expression,   which  belrayed  i 
stolid  temperament,  difficult  aHke  to  impnn  or 
to  arouse.    His  voice,  too,  was  somewbathsd 
and  inflexible;  even  his  snule,  onlymomeDiBiOy 
relaxing  the  well-formed  lips,  &ded  there,  widi- 
out  lighting  up  the  brow  and  eyes.    Still  it 
was  only  in  Arthur's  presence  that  he  leallj 
showed  to  disadvantage ;  dee^te  the  too  gi»t 
delicacy  of  outline  and  comj^exion,  there  v»  i 
spirituality  about  ^e  beauty  of  the  yoongfer  boy, 
by  the  side  of  which  Aleck  Lanrenos  seennd 
transformed  to  almost  animal  coarseness,  "li 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  me,  Lsaieme," 
said  Arthur,  with  a  gratified  smile,  as  they  ihook 
hands,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  mitil  the 
dullness  of  the  evening  drove  you  in,  it  kcb 
so  delightful  under  those  shady  trees." 

''Oh,  you  must  thank  Mary  and  not  me,"  ^ 
answered ;  ''  she  fiemcied  yon  were  alooe,  as^ 
would  not  be  happy  until  we  came  in  to  see." 
Mary's  cheek  flushed  a  little,  for  she  thoogfct 
the  words  scarcely  gracious,  but  Aleck,  vl» 
was  not  quick  in  reading  any  such  i^g^t  indi- 
cations of  feeling,  continued :  "  You  may  •»  vdi 
c(mie  out  again,  Mary,  as  Arthur  does  wai'msil 
us  just  now,  I  should  Uke  to  go  round  the 
meadow  again." 

"Go,  dear,"  added  Arthur,  "yottlfiareasii 
very  good  company." 

*'  I  shall  not  go  out  just  now,  Awhy,"  fl>"d 
Mary,  decisively;  "  I  came  in  to  sit  withyooi 
to  talk  or  read,  as  you  like,  and  I  iiEteiid  to  do 
so." 

"  WeU,  t  sha'n't  send  you  away,"  answwed 
he,  smiling.  "  I  don't  see  mudi  of  her,  Ijn- 
rence,  these  sunshiny  days,  I  oah  aasme  yoaJ* 

"  What  a  pity  you  don't  go  out  too,  Suftar- 
land,"  he  rejoined;  "  it  would  put  a  litti«  ^ 
and  colour  into  you." 

"  I  have  been  forbidden  to  leave  tfce  bsnsB 
while  these  winds  continue :  I  was  so  ill  1«( 
spring  after  an  unusual  exposure  to  the  vei- 
ther,"  he  answ^^ed,  quietly. 

'*  Well,  I  think  you  are  cooped  v^  a  p» 
deal  too  much,  for  my  part"  Mary  q^w" 
again.    She  had  been  uaed  to  treat  the  safiDmi 
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boy,  whose  mmd  had  long  guided  her  own,  with 
a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  reverence,  called 
for  by  his  unfailing  sweetness  of  temper.  Aleck's 
tone  jarred  on  her  ear,  and  when  she  saw  her 
mother  listening  with  a  grave  fbee,  she  felt 
doii%anno^ed. 

''What  shall  I  read  you,  Aichy  dear?"  she 
a^ed,  hastily.  "  I  am  sure  anything  will  be 
more  amnaing  than  tius  oonyersation." 

''  C9uM)6e  what  yon  like  yourself  dear ;  I  am 
always  pleased  with  your  seLeotions." 

"  Ye^  well,  then,  I  diall  give  yon  a  bhi^ter 
(jn  two  of  my  fiEivouiite  Hyperion;"  and  ^e 
began.  Her  sweet  voice  gntdually  took  the 
mournful  tone  of  the  words  she  r^,  for  she 
had  opened  on  the  latter  part,  where  the  deso- 
late shadow  of  hopeless  love  darkens  the  beauti- 
fbl  imagery  of  the  poet-writer.  With  a  tmthfiil 
pathos  die  read  that  most  graceful  address  to 
the  lady  of  his  love,  which  the  hero  poursforth; 
and  her  voice  faltei^^d  as  she  went  onto  describe 
him  journeying  alone  with  the  memory  of  his 
sorrow,  the  air  around  him  for  ever  filled  with 
the  cold  words  of  the  proud  lady. 

Arthur's  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  his  sister^s 
iaoe,  and  then  they  sought  young  Laurence's,  to 
Bay  in  their  expressive  language,  ''  Has  not  her 
voice  a  plaintive  melody  that  touches  you  also?" 
But  he  was  gasdng  into  the  garden  somewhat 
listlessly,  and,  to  Arthur's  vexation,  picking  to 
piecesa  white  rose  which  Maiy  had  bought  him 
m  that  morning. 

The  boy  soon  found  an  answering  glance;  for, 
taming  round,  he  perceived  Ihat  Mr.  Norton 
had  entered  through  the  enclosed  door  and  was 
Intening  to  the  rei^r.  Mary  paused.  ''  What 
a  oold  heart  this  Mary  Ashburton  must  have 
had,"  she  said,  eamedly.  "Would  not  any 
womanly  woman  have  beoi  touched  to  the  very 
qakk  by  such  love  1" 

"  Suppose  she  was  engaged  already,"  rejdned 
yoiang  Lanrenoe. 

**  She  would  the  more  have  grieved  fnr  him, 
Aleck.  From  the  height  of  her  own  happiness 
ahe  would  have  measured  his  desolation,  and, 
stooping  from  her  cold  pride,  she  would  have 
soothed  and  wept  with  him ;  but  it  does  not  toy 
she  was  engaged,  though  there  is  something 
about  a  horrid  green  student.  No,  I  don't  be- 
Here  any  true  woman  could  so  unmoved  have 
received  the  worship  of  a  poef  s  heart." 

"  You  wotdd  spoil  the  picture,  Mary,"  scdd 
lier  brother.  *'  llie  poef  s  love  is  just  as  richly 
lavished  when  its  thankless  object  accepts 
it  not,  and  for  all  her  pride,  will  follow  the 
stately  lady  with  its  silent  strength  fbr  ever — 
do  jou  not  see  that  therein  lies  its  most  touch- 
ing beauty  ?" 

**  It  may  be  veiybeantilul,  but  it  is  not  real," 
said  young  Laurence,  turning  Ids  blue  eyes  upon 
the  speaker.  "  However  much  a  man  may  be 
In  lore  he  would  soon  cool  down,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  if  he  were  refused  in  that  way — 
it  is  only  a  nutde-up  story." 


'^That  is  possible;  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
true  one,  Laurence.     Such  things  have  been." 

"  They  must  be,  and  often  are,"  added  Mary ; 
''  we  cannot  command  our  love  to  return  because 
it  is  little  prized,  neither  would  any  one,  however 
unhappy,  desire  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  why  we  should  waste 
our  words  over  it,  Mary.  It  is  not  real,  and  I 
don't  believe  it  ever  could  be — at  all  events,  I 
could  never  make  one  of  those  disinterested 
heroes  of  romance." 

"  That  book  is  a  veritable  story  of  the  writer's 
life,"  said  Mr.  Norton;  ''  and,  like  every  great 
work,  of  many  a  life  besides." 

Aleck  started,  and  Mary  slightly  coloured; 
neitiier  had  p^x^eived  his  entrance.  **  Why  I 
declare  I  have  been  haranguing  to  quite  an 
audience,"  said  the  latter,  laughing.  ''  Mamma, 
why  did  you  not  call  me  to  order  ?" 

"  I  saw  no  occasion,  my  love." 

''I  suppose  yon  were  not  listening  to  us  at 
all;  that  is  the  truth,  for  yon  never  helped  us 
out  of  our  difficulty." 

<' Indeed,  I  heard  it  all;  I  said  nothing 
because  I  was  with  the  majority,  and  you  had 
already  such  a  formidable  array  against  Aleck." 

*'  I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Laurence  reflising 
his  credence,"  said  Cecil  Norton,  kindly.  *'It  is 
hard  to  realise  sorrows  which  have  never  touched 
ourselves;  though  certainly  the  magic  of  Miss 
Mary's  voice  might  have  charmed  one  into  sup- 
posing her  a  verv  love-lorn  lady." 

Mary  laughed.  **  That  is  not  the  &rst  com- 
pliment YOU  have  paid  my  voice,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  intended  for  one  at  all — no  one  else  ever 
found  out  that  it  said  half  so  much." 

"  Mary,"  interrupted  Aleck,  "  come  down  the 
garden  with  me,  I  can  hear  poor  Watch  whining 
to  be  admitted.  A  much  more  moving  appeal 
to  my  ears,  than  the  sentimental  lamentations 
of  your  favourite  hero." 

Mary  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  they  ran 
off  towards  the  garden  togeth^. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

It  was  3ret  quite  early,  one  bright  morning, 
when  Mary  Sutherland  entered  her  brother's 
study,  a  spray  of  white  roses  in  her  hand;  it 
was  his  &vourite  flower,  and  his  room  was 
seldom  without  a  nosegay.  She  had  been  some 
time  arranging  her  treasures  in  a  vase,  whose 
purple  hue  contrasted  vrell  with  their  purity, 
ere  she  perceived  that  the  room  had  another 
occupant.  "  Why,  Mr.  Norton,"  she  exclaimed ; 
''  has  this  bright  sun  tempted  you,  like  my  dear 
roses,  to  open  your  eyes  and  admire  him  thus 
early?" 

He  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  she  was 
shocked  to  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale,  and 
the  drooping  lids  seemed  with  difficulty  to  unveil 
the  heavy  eyes.     "  You  are  ill,  Mr.  Norton," 
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she  said,  gently—"  What  can  I  do  far  you  ? 
Why  did  you  get  up  ?" 

''  I  have  not  been  to  bed,  Miss  Sutherland ;  I 
leoeived  news  late  last  night  which  greatly  dis- 
tressed me,  and  am  only  awaiting  the  Giei  train 
to  leave  here  this  morning.  I  know  your 
brother  will  excuse  my  sudden  desertbn,  when 
he  hears  that  it  is  my  mother's  dangerous  illness 
which  calls  me  home." 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry ;  we  shall  all  be  so  very 
sorry  to  lose  you  in  this  sad  way,  Mr.  Norton ; 
but  perh^s  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  sup- 
pose. Pray,  do  not  grieve ;  your  poor  mother 
may  be  spared  to  you  yet.  We  will  aU  pray  £or 
her.  Oh !  do  not  grieve  so,  Mr.  Norton,  please 
do  not !  You  will  be  quite  ill  and  able  to  do 
nothing  for  her  by  the  time  you  get  home." 

**  I  &ar,  Miss  Mary,  that  ^e  will  require  little 
of  me,  that  her  need  of  human  love  and  care  is 
well-nigh  over.  Had  there  been  any  means  of 
reaching  town  more  speedily,  I  would  never  have 
wasted  these  precious  hours.  This  suspense  is 
dreadful." 

''  Poor  Mr.  Norton !  thank  Gk)d,  it  is  nearly 
over !  Have  you  packed  up  anything  i  Because 
I  might  perh^  be  of  some  use  to  you.  But 
stay !  I  will  send  a  servant  to  your  room,  while 
I  get  you  a  cap  of  ooflfoe ;"  and  she  left  the 
room,  her  step  always  light,  unconsciously 
hushed  to  greater  gentleness  by  the  presence  of 
sorrow. 

Poor  Cecil,  left  again  alone,  bent  his  head  yet 
lower.  "And  I  might  have  been  with  her 
months  since,  when  first  I  heard  she  was  £eu1- 
ing,"  he  muttered,  "  but  for  this  infatuation—* 
this  madness.  Did  I  not  know  her  heart  was 
already  another's  ?  and  yet  I  stayed  on."  He 
paused,  for  Mary  had  entered  again,  holding  a 
cup  of  coffide. 

"Will  you  take  this,  Mr.  Norton  ?  It  will 
do  your  head  good.  I  am  sure  it  must  ache. 
I  only  wish  I  could  ease  your  heart-ache  ever 
so  little." 

"But  you  do,  Miss  Sutherland.  Do  you 
know,  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  knew  whose 
presence  I  could  endure  when  suffering — ^I  mean 
mentally.  I  shrink  at  every  touch,  wince  from 
every  footstep;  but  yon,  I  think,  bear  about 
you  some  charm  to  quiet  restless  hearts." 

"  My  charm  lies  here  this  morning,"  she  said, 
playfully,  offering  him  the  coffee;  "I  made  it 
myself.    Will  you  drink  it  to  please  me  ?  " 

He  took  the  cup,  and  she  thanked  him  simply 
in  her  pleasant  way.  Then  she  drew  him  into  a 
quiet  talk,  looking  the  sympathy  she  refrained  from 
speaking,  with  her  tender  womanly  eyes.  Hav- 
ing hurried  threugh  a  farewell  with  them  all, 
Mr.  Norton  was  very  soon  afterwards  whirling 
away  on  his  road  to  London.  Cold  as  he  seemed 
externally,  his  was  a  most  affectionate  nature, 
and  his  great  heart  was  sorely  crushed  by  the 
struggle  of  the  past  night.  He  loved  his  mother 
passionately ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  her  b^ing  taken  from  him  for  eve^r,  and 


yet  there  was  another  sorrow,  bitter  enoogli  to 
dispute  the  possessicm  of  his  heart,  eraidiea. 
As  he  relied  along,  quieted  somewiiat  bj  tiie 
rapid  motion,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  aima- 
ture  of  his  mother,  but  the  face  wore  tihe  hneof 
health — ^the  loving  eyes  were  oahii,  tiie  motttk 
at  rest,  and  when  he  remembered  that  pain  md 
death  might  even  then  have  marred  their  repoie^ 
he  shook  with  a  sudden  agony,  and  eoreied  op 
the  beloved  &ce.  Another  treasure  he  teemed  to 
bear  in  his  cloaed  palm,  and  greatly  wooldMuy 
have  wondered,  had  she  seen  that  it  was  a  white 
rese,  guttering  yet  with  that  moming'a  dew. 
Meanwhile,  the  party  he  had  left  behmd  woe 
not  a  little  saddened  by  ihe  shadow  "whixk  htd 
fSallen  over  him.  He  was  a  great  Iosb  to  poor 
Arthur,  who  had  very  few  ocogeoial  com- 
panions, and  Mary  was  grieved  to  see  his  £m 
unusually  pained  in  its  expressiqiL 

"  Dear  Arehy,  you  are  thinking  still  of  poor 
Mr.  Norton;  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  yw?- 
shall  I  read  you  something?" 

"  Do,  dear,  but  nothing  sad." 

"No,  and  nothing  that  he  haschoeenfons 
either,  that  would  sound  aad  noW;  whatever  it 
might  be." 

"  I  hear  a  oarriagey  Mary ;  look  out  V^ 
can  it  be?" 

"Oh!  I  aw  so  glad;  it  ia  dear  Amy,  and — "^ 

"Nay,  you  need  not  tell  me,  I  can  see  flat 
Aleck  is  there  too.    Those  oheeks  of  yoon  m 

such  tell-tales,  that ."     But  she  had  nm  to 

him,  and  laughingly  put  her  hands  orer  liis 
mouth,  just  as  the  door  opened  and  Aleok  td 
Amy  Laurence  entered. 

Mary  advanced  with  open  arms  to  gncA  bef 
old  schoolfeUow,  whom  she  had  not  aeen  ^ 
lately ;  then,  with  a  still  farightBr  kok,  toned 
towu*d8  liie  young  man.  "  I  think  vo^alw^ 
come  when  I  most  want  you,  Aled^ '  she  aii4 
m  a  half-whisper  that  sheltared  itself  bsacatk 
the  greetings  of  Amy  and  Arthur.  "Tihiy 
we  have  all  a  fit  of  the  blnee»  for  Mr.  lo^ 
has  left  us — gone  away  in  sad  trouble,  J^ 
fellow,  hardly  expecting  to  find  his  mothsr  alin 
— and  we  do  miss  him  so  already." 

"  Well  I  wonder  you  should  miss  such  aaoM 
bookworm  as  that." 

"What,  Cedl?"  asked  Arthur.  "Toad«[ 
know  him,  then ;  he  ia  one  of  the  pteasaatea 
companions  I  ever  met  with — in  feet,  m 
pleasantest,  not  merely  from  his  geniality,  bvt 
from  the  way  he  has  of  drawing  out  o^ 
people,  and  chiming  in  with  any  partieolsr  son 
one  is  in."  ^^^ 

"  Who  is  that  you  are  eulogising  so  wtnaly, 
Archy  ?"  asked  his  mother,  entering  the  iwa 

"  Cecil,  Mamma ;  and  he  needs  it,  ftr notfj 
would  give  him  credit  for  aU  that  lies  bid  bb» 
that  reserve  of  his,  would  they  now?"   ^ 

"  No,  indeed,  my  love,  and  you  partiwoy 
have  a  right  to  plead  his  cause— no  woiu> 
could  have  made  a  more  tender  and  patifl« 
nurse  than  he  did,  during  yoor  iUness  M*^ 
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mer;  we  must  ever  bo  indebted  to  him  for'hia 
warm  sympathy  then." 

"Will  he  not  return  to  you,  Mrs.  Suther- 
land ?**  asked  Amy. 

"  I  fear  not,  my  dear.  If  his  mother  recover 
he  will  remain  with  her,  and  will  find  some 
employment  near  home ;  should  he  lose  her,  the 
necessity  for  his  working  ceases,  for  he  told  me 
that  he  had  saved  quite  sufficient  for  his  own 
wants,  though  not  to  support  her  also." 

"Then  I  suppose  he  has  nothing  but  his 
labour  to  depend  on,  poor  devil,"  remarked 
Aleck. 

"  Ah !  do  you  not  know  his  history  ?  There 
were  but  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter, 
brought  up  in  every  luxury  by  their  mother,  a 
widow;  me  girl  married  and  went  to  India,  I 
believe,  and  he  had  just  begun  his  college  career 
with  unusual  promise  and  distinction,  when  their 
property  invested  in  some  joint-stock  bank 
entirely  failed,  and  his  mother  has  since  been 
dependent  on  his  exertions." 

**  A  sad  story,"  remarked  Amy.  **I  wonder 
none  of  their  connexions  helped  him  to  finish 
his  education,  as  he  evidently  has  talent." 

''  I  have  heard  that  his  mother's  relatives  did 
make  some  offer  of  the  sort,"  answered  Mrs. 
Sutherland ;  "  but  it  seems  that  they  had  opposed 
her  marriage  with  great  bitterness,  the  feua  had 
never  been  healed,  and  the  young  man  would 
accept  no  favour  at  their  hands." 

"  I  can  imagine  that,"  said  Aleck,  "  he  looks 
just  that  kind  of  fellow,  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
and  proud  as  Lucifer.  But,  Marv,  we  have 
never  told  you  all  this  while  mamma  s  message. 
She  wants  you  to  drive  back  with  us,  and  spend 
a  veek  or  two,  as  yon  promised,  with  my  fair 
coz  here ;  come.  Amy,  coax  that  naughty  girl ; 
she  never  will  do  anything  to  please  me." 

"  l^ow,  Aleck,  tiiat  is  too  ungrateful !  Haven't 
I  leam't  to  rido  on  purpose  to  please  you ;  and 
iaven't  I  cultivated  the  friendship  of  that  great 
■ough  Watch,  just  because  you  like  him !  How- 
)ver,  just  to  punish  you  a  bit,  I  certainly  shall 
"efase  this  time.  Seriously,"  she  added,  more 
^vely,  and  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  could  not 
BBve  Ait^hy  now  that  he  is  alone;  don't  ask 
le,  please,  Aleck  dear." 

"  Oh !  pray  go,  Mary  darling !"  interrupted 
Lrthur,  who  had  caught  her  last  words ;  "  she 
Kail,  Aleck,"  he  continued,  noticing  how  the 
oung  man's  brow  had  lowered;  "  I  don't  want 
er,  vain  little  puss  that  she  is,  to  make  herself 
at  so  precious  to  me." 

Maxy  smiled  doubtfully,  and  looked  from  one 
>  the  other;  she  noticed,  too,  that  Aleck's 
EUidsome  lip  pouted.  "  Well,  then,  for  three 
ijB  only,"  she  said;  "  ttiat  is  if  dear  manuna 


ill  take  my  place  of  reader  and  talker,  and- 
id  eretything  to  Master  Archy  there." 
*'*  That  I  wUl,  dearest,"  replied  her  mottier — 
id  BO  the  matter  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  three  days  of  Mary's  absence  hung  heavily 
on  Arthur's  lumds,  for,  in  spite  of  his  declaration, 
her  society  was  the  greatest  solace  and  amuse- 
ment he  knew.  At  the  close  of  the  third,  just 
at  twilight,  she  sprang  into  his  room. 

"  Alone,  my  darling?  and  so  soon  returned ?'* 
he  asked. 

"  It  is  not  soon,  Archy.  You  know  I  said 
three  days.  However,  to  tell  the  truth,  Aleck 
was  just  the  least  bit  vexed  that  I  would  not 
stay  any  hmger,  and  so  he  did  not  come  with 
me." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,  dear.  Youshouldhave 
stayed  if  he  wished  it" 

"  No,  Archy ;  not  when  I  had  promised.  Be- 
sides, he  can  come  and  see  me  here  ;  and  he  has 
so  many  amusements,  with  riding  and  shooting, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  you  have  none ;" 
and  she  caressed  him  fondly  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  how  is  Amy,  dear  ?" 

"  Well,  Archy,  I  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  her;  she  is  not  happy  somehow.  She  never 
was  as  gay  as  I ;  but  ^e  certainly  is  chained 
lately.  She  is  more  sil^t,  and  seems  older,  as 
if  some  trouble  bad  fellen  upon  her;  and  yet 
there  can  have  been  none." 

"  Do  you  think  she  grieves  after  her  Either  ? 
When  is  she  to  return  to  him  ?  " 

"That  I  hardly  know;  but  I  am  sure  her 
separation  can  be  no  grief  to  her.  Why,  she 
was  only  four  years  old  when  she  left  India,  and 
scarcely  remembers  him.  Her  mother  she  never 
saw,  and  Mrs.  Laurence  quite  supplies  her 
place.  Then,  no  father  could  be  Imiderthafi 
Mr.  Laurence."  She  paused,  and,  with  averted 
&ce,  added,  "  I  do  not  think  Aleck  loves  her 
quite  so  much  as  he  might,  conndering  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  as  Inrother  and 
sister — at  all  events,  not  as  we  love  each  other, 
Archy.  I  suppose  they  do  not  suit  each  other 
80  well,  for  I  am  sfure  he  is  affectionate— isn't 
he,  dear?" 

"  You  know  best  about  that,  sister  of  mine. 
There  is  one  littie  woman  to  whom  be  ought  to 
be  affectionate,  and  I  think  he  is  tolerably  so, 
don't  you?" 

"  Please,  Archy  dear,  don't  teaze  me,  I  am 
not  in  the  humour  for  it  to-night."  Arthur 
had  fancied  her  gaiety  a  little  forced,  and  now 
detected  something  in  her  voice  which  jarred 
painfully  on  his  loving  ear.  With  painful  vio* 
lenoe  he  turned  her  face  towards  himself. 

"  I  heard  tears  in  that  voice,  Mary ;  why,  my 
pet,"  he  added,  as  he  found  his  suspicion  veri- 
fied, **what  brought  them  there?  you'll  tell 
your  own  Archy,  won't  you  ?" 

''  If  I  can,  dear,  but  I  hardly  know  myself. 
I  think  I  was  sad  when  I  went  with  thinking 
of  poor  Mr.  Norton's  trouble;  then  nothing 
seemed  so  plea^mt  as  on  my  first  vimt  to  the 
Laurences.  Aleck  was  all  the  time  trying  to 
make  me  promise  that  I  would  stay  longer. 
Amy  appeared  restless  and  unhappy,  and  that 
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disagreeable  young  Evans,  whom  I  can't  endttre, 
aeemed  to  make  us  all  uncomfortable.'' 

"  Uncomfortable  ?  how,  -dearest  ?" 

"You  will  promise  not  to  tell,  Archy?"  Her 
brother  noddea.  "Well,  I  am  afraid— mind,  I 
don't  know — but  I  am  sadly  afraid,  he  is  a  bad 
companion  for  dear  Aleck,  and  that  they  all  see 
it.  At  all  eyents,  Mr.  Laurence  thinks  so,  and 
I  am  nearly  sure  they  have  had  a  quarrel  about 
him.  You  know  every  one  calls  Harry  Evans 
a  iast  young  man,  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Lau- 
rence can't  bear.  "Well,  yesterday  evening, 
going  back  to  the  dining-room  for  my  handker- 
chief, when  I  thought  the  gentlemen  had  left, 
I  found  only  young  Evans  had  gone  out  to 
smoke,  and  Aleck  and  his  father  were  talking 
together.  I  could  not  help  hearing  what  Mr. 
Laurence  said ;  for  even  when  he  saw  me  he  did 
not  leave  off.  At  first,  Archy,  I  was  afrtdd  he 
might  mean  me,  for  he  said, '  You  know,  from 
the  beginning  I  disapproved  of  the  selection 
you  chose  to  make ;'  but  he  must  have  meant 
Mr.  Evans,  for  then  he  said,  *  His  habits  are  so 
vicious,  and  even  if  you  could  afford  it,  that  is 
an  amusement  I  would  never  countenance.' 
What  could  he  mean,  Archy?  Oh  I  it  has 
made  me  so  unhappy." 

"Did  you  question  Aleck,  dear?" 

"Yes,  I  tried  to  make  him  tell  me  if  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  I  said  I  could  not 
bear  young  Evans ;  but  I  have  often  said  that 
before,  and  he  only  tells  me  that  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  and  that  I  cannot  expect  him 
to  cast  off  an  old  friend  fi>r  my  whims.  They 
were  at  school  together,  and  so  it  is  natural  Aleck 
should  not  see  his  faults  as  we  do — ^is  it  not?" 

"  It  is,  dear,  besides  which  we  may  after  all 
be  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
Better  let  it  rest,  Mary;  foi^et  it  if  you  can, 
feeling  secure  that  Aleck  would  consult  you  in 
anything  of  real  consequence." 

"  Thuik  you,  dearest,  you  always  set  me  right ; 
I  shall  go  now  and  find  mamma ;"  and  giving 
her  brotiier  a  kiss  she  left  the  room.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Mrs.  Sutherland  received  a  few 
lines  frx>m  Cecil  Norton,  informing  her  of  his 
mother's  decease,  and  expressing  deep  regret 
that  his  health  and  spirits  were  so  shaken  by 
his  loss  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
resume  his  duties  as  Arthur's  tutor.  He  re- 
quested her  to  forward  the  few  things  he  had 
left  behind,  saying  that  his  books,  which  might 
possibly  amuse  Arthur,  he  would  send  for  at 
some  mture  time.  They  all  fdt  saddened  by 
the  news  of  his  loss,  and  Aleck,  calling  that 
evening,  was  greatly  disconcerted  to  find  Mary's 
eyes  red  and  swollen. 

"  It  is  really  fixiliah,  dear,"  he  said,  "to  make 
all  this  fuss  about  the  man,  it  is  nothing  to  vou 
l^at  his  mother  is  dead,  you  never  saw  her !'' 

"I  Cannot  help  being  grieved,  nevertheless, 
Aleck.  You  forget  that  Cecil  I^orton  was  with 
us  in  our  trouble;  when  we  thought  Archy 
would  die,  he  gave  us  hope,  and  he  taught  me  to 


look  above  for  comfort,  when  bope  seemed  fail- 
ing. How  can  I  help  mourning  for  \m  now, 
and  longing  to  be  in  my  torn  the  comforter." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  only  wy  that  IiiA 
you  would  check  tMsextreme  sensitiyenenf;  te 
IS  no  doubt  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier. 
What  a  pity  you  didn't  stay  with  ns,  as  I  wiidied! 
You  would  have  had  something  else  to  W 
about.  I  hate  to  see  women  cry.  Gone  bid 
with  me  to-night;  now  do.  Folly,  Uiere's  s 
dear!" 

"  What !  and  leave  Ardiy  just  as  he  isfe- 
pressed  by  this  news,  and  feehng  Mr.  Kortoo'i 
loss?" 

"Why,  if s  for  your  own  good,  Mary;  and 
Arthur  is  too  unsdflsh  a  creatare,  by  ymn  ovi 
account,  to  wi^  to  keep  you  moping  here." 

There  was  something  of  a  sneer  in  ym 
Laurence's  tone,  and  Mary  stamped  her  foot 
angrily. 

"  You  know  he  is  unselfish,"  ahe  said;  "oi 
you  know  it  would  not  make  me  ha^  ta 
leave  him  when  he  is  sad,  and  go  pleasiue-fled- 
ing  with  you,  and  I  will  not" 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  get  into  a  pasa 
about  it,"  he  replied.  "  You  have  a  mat  &• 
agreeabie  habit  of  stamping  your  foot  ateraj 
touch  and  turn." 

"  It  is  no  wonder  if  I  am  in  a  passkm,"  Ac 
answered  petulantly;  "butlwiUnothesohooW 
and  chided  for  what  is  your  own  fault" 

This  was  not  ihib  firet  disagreement,  enfi^ 
in  an  outburst  of  petulance  on  Maij's  pirt, 
which  had  for  the  time  disturbed  the  fiuTHnfeee 
of  her  happiness,  and  she  began  to  think  tliat 
Aleck  intentionally  roused  her  temper.  But  it 
was  not  so.  ffis  attempts  to  curt)  her  resdr 
sympathy,  and  his  own  immovaUe  cafaoB^ 
were  the  rocks  against  which  her  sensitive  oj 
somewhat  passionate  temperament  chafed;  td 
the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  ttiat  hfif  «• 
pentance,  comii^  as  readily  as  did  httMS^ 
was  but  coldly  received  by  tie  young  man,jni 
could  neither  t^derstand  nor  Mow  fiien[K 
transition  of  her  nature.  The  next  ncwj 
when  he  called,  therefore,  she  expected  to  W 
as  on  former  occasions,  ariiade  ofcddnasag 
manner;  but  it  was  not  so,  be  looked  ranw»F 
smiling.  , 

"Mary,  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  entaed,*! 
have  a  deligbtM  plan  for  to-day,  ^4^*^ 
only  well  enough.  Harry  Evans  ia  staying  w 
me  for  a  little  time  longer,  and  wants  jne  to^ 
over  to  his  father's,  to  see  a  new  howe  heW 
bought---^  splendid  creature ;  and  I  shoaM  • 
like  us  all  to  go  together.'^ 

"And  Archy,  dear?" 

"Thafs  the  very  point  Ton  know  niina*^ 
pony  ? — as  quiet  as  a  lamb :  wdl,  I  "^^ 
harness  him  to  Arthur's  garden  chair,  w^** 
him  with  us — ^we  diaH  be  such  a  jolly  jw*!' 

Mary  looked  doubtfdl;  she  was  wt  aotft 
would  be  safe.  However,  thepmyiwi^ 
door— was  tried  in  His  new  dotiei, •rfA'** 
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pffonounoed  the  little  equipage  to. be  the  perfec- 
tion of  comfort  and  safety.  In  an  hours  time 
the  whole  party  was  on  the  road — Mary  in  the 
highest  spirits,  for  Alecks  unwonted  attention 
to  her  brother  had  gratified  her,  and  Amy's 
presence  was  another  pleasure  as  unexpected. 
The  riders  were  all  well  mounted;  andAxthur^s 
pony,  who  was  both  tai  and  lazy,  very  decidedly 
oeouning  to  keep  up  with  tiiem,  Maiy  fell  back 
from  the  rest,  and  adapted  her  pace  to  his. 

'<  Do  you  notice  what  I  remarked  about  Amy, 
dear,"  she  asked  of  her  brother. 

"I  do,  Mary;  oan  you  divine  the  .cause  ?*' 

"  No,  indeed,  unless  she  is  seriously  annoyed 
by  Toung  Evans'  avowed  admiration;  aod  yet 
that  unquiet  look  was  on  her  &ce  last  year, 
thou^  not  BO  plainly  as  now.  Have  you  any 
chietoit?" 

"Partly,  I  think,  dear.  But  it  would  not  be 
kind,  and  scaroelv  honourable,  to  discuss  that 
whidi  poor  Amy  hides  in  silence." 

Mary  was  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  her 
brothers  deeisions :  she  had  always  found  him 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  charity,  so  she  said  no 
more,  and  the  look  of  awakcaied  curiosity  faded 


from  her  fece.  Meanwhile,  the  riders  in  fi:ont 
had  slackened  their  pace;  Amy  was  now  leading, 
and  the  two  young  men  were  so  near,  that  Mary 
caught  their  words.  "  By  Jove,  she's  a  mag- 
nificent creature,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasuL  "  I  should  prefer  more  flesh  cer- 
tainly— ^but  what  a  head !  she's  a  devilish  proud 
look  in  those  ejea  of  hers;  but,  by  Heaven, 
they're  so  beautiml,  they  make  my  blood  tingle 
to  look  into  them !"  At  the  last  words  <mly  did 
it  flash  upon  Mary  that  he  spoke  of  Amy 
Laurence,  and  not  o£  the  horse  we  rode.  The 
colour  rushed  into  her  cheek,  and  indignant  tears 
were  almost  ready  to  start;  at  that  instant  Amy 
turned  her  head.  Her  beautiful  fruse  was  quite 
exposed,  for  the  wind  had  blown  back  the  soft 
masses  of  hair  on  either  side,  and  upheld  them 
like  a  golden  halo  under  her  dark  hat ;  her  lipe 
were  parted,  and  the  exercise  had  brought  a 
frdnt,  rich  bloom  to  her  cheeks.  A  burst  of 
admiration  in  the  same  strain  as  before  broke 
from  Mr.  Evans*  lips,  and  to  avoid  hearing  it, 
Mary  urged  her  horse  forward^  and  joined  her 
friend. 

CTo  he  conHmedJ 


THE  CRIMEAN  YEASr-EBOM  ALMA  TO  THE  MALAEHOFF. 


Thb  expedition  against  Sebastopol  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  diversity  of  judgment  remarkably 
in  contrast  with  the  apparent  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent which  originated  and  sustained  the  war. 
Neyer  were  the  dissentients  from  any  act  of 
government  so  few  and  feeble,  when  hostilities 
-with  Bussia  were  proclaimed  in  the  British  Par- 
liament There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  cen- 
sure and  of  warning — ^but  the  censure  was  for 
tardiness,  and  the  warning  was  of  insincerity. 
Yet  no  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the  gr^ 
maritime  and  military  position  of  Bussia  in  the 
East  was  to  be  attacked,  than  tiie  announcement 
was  received,  by  the  leader 'of  a  powerfril 
>arfy,  with  professed  '' constemation,"  and  the 
enterprise  assailed  with  every  objection  that 
loala  be  drawn  frrom  the  condition  of  politics 
»r  from  the  science  of  war.  The  storm  of 
lootfle  opinion  gathered  in  strength  and  friry 
ct  every  step  of  the  invading  army— -was 
carcely  arrested  by  those  successive  diqtlays  of 
raloiir  in  action  and  of  patience  in  suffering, 
rhich  might  have  held  !nme  itself  in  admira- 
ion— end  is  not  appeased  by  the  victory  which 
as  suddenly  relievea  our  anxieties  and  kmdled 
or  exaltation.  While,  according  to  some,  the 
Expedition  was  dictated  b^  a  poli^  at  once  pro- 
»iind  and  daring,  it  is  still  regarded  by  others 
3  a  ''leap  in  the  dark,"  a  reckless  dash  at  an 
cagserated  advantage — a  cowardly,  if  not  a 
eacherous,  evasion  of  a  grander  field.  The 
Minister  now  resplendent  with  a  great  military 
Lcoesa  is  still  liable  to  the  demand,  long  ago 


threatened  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''Why  did  you  go 
to  Sebastopol  at  all  ?"  and  is  still  obnoxious  to 
the  complaint  of  M.  Eossuth,  ''  They  went  to 
the  Crimea  to  avoid  Poland*"  Our  own  judg- 
ment on  this  grave  question  we  do  not  now  fear 
to  repeat  Over  the  "  bloodstained  ruins,"  no 
less  than  before  tiie  impregnable  walls,  of  the 
great  Euxine  fortress,  we  utter  our  protest 
against  the  policy  that  selects  for  attack  the 
strongest  point,--^e  most  iron-bound  promon- 
toTY,—- of  an  enemy's  territory ;  neglecting  the 
undefended  strand  where  his  victims  lie  bruised 
and  groaning,  but  still  capable  of  resurrection ' 
and  of  revenge.  If  our  previous  judgment 
faltered  in  this  hour  of  universal  gratnlation,  it 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  memoir  named  below^ 
— ^the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  both  the  work 
of  the  soldier  and  the  exigendee  imposed  by 
statesmen.  But  the  interest  of  history,  and 
much  <^  its  instruction,  is  happily  independent 
of  the  anti^ponisms  of  ideas.  Its  romance  is  as 
unaffected  by  the  philosophy  which  it  teaches, 
as  the  beauty  of  soil  ana  sea  by  the  chemistry 
of  earth  or  water.  And  its  romance  is  as 
perennial  as  are  the  bloom  and  wealth  of  nature. 


*  '^The  War  in  the  Eait,  from  the  year  1863  till  Jaly, 
1855:  an  bUtorioo«critical  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  oa 
the  Danube,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Crimea,  with  a  glaao» 
at  the  probable  Contingencies  of  the  next  Campaign. 
B/  Ceneral  Georob  Ki^apka,  anther  of  **  Memoirs  of 
the  War  of  Independence  in  Hnngarj,"  etc.  etc.  Tran- 
slated firom  the  original  by  Lient-Colonel  A.  Mednj- 
aosikj.    London:  Chapmao  and  HalL 
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The  jewelled  film  ef  poekj  lies  tbiok  upon  the 
events  of  this  last  year  as  upon  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses — just  as  the  dew- gemmed  web  is 
renewed  morning  by  morning  on  the  ancient  ruin 
or  the  new-bom  flower.  The  page  that  is  wet  with 
a  nation's  tears  of  admiration,  soirowy  and  grati- 
tude, needs  not  the  tint  and  stain  of  antiquity. 
We  intend,  therefore,  to  waive  the  ciitioal,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  historical,  or  aneedotieal, 
in  two  <»r  three  articles  retrospective  of  that  year 
of  wonders  and  grie&  which  stretches  firom  the 
victory  of  the  A^ia  to  the  fall  of  southern  Sebas- 
topol — September  20,  1854,  to  September  10, 
1855.  For  such  a  narrative  we  have  an  unpa- 
ralleled pl^ity  of  appropriate  material  in  the 
communications  of  eye-witaiesses  to  the  TSnglish 
press— *as  in  the  reprinted  letters  of  Mr.  Baasdl, 
the  Times  corresponds ;  and  in  the  ''  Story  of 
the  Campaign,"  written  in  a  tent  in  the  Crimea 
for  the  pages  oi  our  ancient  Mlow-tcwnsman, 
Bhekweod. 

,  It  was  on  tiie  morning  of  Thursday,  September 
14,,  that  the  armada  of  six  hundred  vesseb,  pro- 
tected by  three  thousand  cannon,  that  had,  on 
the  previous  Thursday,  left  Balchik  Bay,  drew 
up  in  lines  of  nine  miles  deep  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Crimea.  The  little  town  of 
Eupatoria,  at  the  head  of  Ealamita  Bay,  had 
been  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  previous 
night, — and  as  the  first  boatful  of  invaders  put 
off,  not  a  sign  of  the  enemy's  presence  was 
visible.  It  was  a  party  of  Fr^ichmen^  fifteen  or 
sixteen  in  number,  who  leaped  ashore  from  the 
boat.  It  was  on  a  low  strip  of  sand  and  shingle, 
forming  a  bar  between  the  sea  and  a  stagnant 
salt-water  lake,  that  they  landed, — and  for  a  few 
moments  th^  seemed  busily  engaged  in  the  omi- 
nous occupation  of  digging  a  grave.  But  presently 
a  fiag-staff  was  fixed  in  the  hole,  and  the  tri- 
eolour  run  up.  In  twenty-two  minutes  after  the 
French  admirars  gun  had  given  the  order  far 
disembarkaticm,  six  thousand  men  had  been 
landed  firom  the  small  steamers  that  lay  close  in 
i^ore,  or  from  the  boats  of  the  line-of-bi^btle  ships 
which  had  conveyed,  with  much  disoraoifort  and 
flLcknees,  thie  greater  part  of  thdr  force.  By 
this  tkne,  a  mounted  B;us8ian  officer,  attended 
by  three  CossadGS,  was  riding  slowly  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  south  of  the  landing- 
pi^;  and  although  within  easy  fire  of  an 
English  steamer,  deliberately  noting  down  ihe 
features  of  the  magnificent  fiotilla.  A  company 
<^  the  7th  Fusiliers,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Yea, 
was  the  first  to  land  from  the  English  i^ips ; 
but  at  ^  same  moment  the  commander  of  the 
Light  Division — Sir  George  Brown— -caused 
himself  to  be  conveyed,  with  Quartermaster- 
General  Airey,  and  a  picquet  of  Bifies,  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliff;  which  he  leisurely  ascended^  in 
ignorance  of  the  sketching  part^  at  top.  An 
eiKfcitiiig  scene  followed  in  the  view  of  the  de- 
bttking  army.  The  General  and  his  companion, 
in  advance  of  their  guard  by  several  hundred 
yards,  were  about  to  be  pounced  uppjn  by  the 


officer  and  his  Cosaaoioa,  idio  had  diimonntBdlv 
ihe  purpose ;  whoi  the  cradc  of  a  Mendly  lifle 
alarmed  the  General  and  his  Quartennutet  into 
a  run,  and  sent  the  Cossacks  flying  back  to  duir 
stout,  fleet  little  horssea.  STdther  d  the  akiteb* 
ing  party  were  hit, — butapoarkd,8taDd)Bgbj 
the  side  of  his  aiak^ee  or  Tartar  eart,  m^M 
in  his  foot ;  a  disaster  £dt  whidi  tha  diitinetian 
of  having  received  the  first  womid  ia  tl»  on- 
paign  would  hardly  compensate. 

The  disembarkati(Ht  went  on  all  titatdaj,- 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  under  ahesTyni^ 
and  in  aome  confuaiflBL.  While  the  boats  ym 
gomg  and  returning,  one  offheateametBiepoilid 
that  a  small  Busaian  foeoa  was  enoampedaM 
ei^t  miles  aouth  of  the  landiag^'plaee.  He 
Stmptcn,  the  liuy^  and  1^  Vmrnm^  a 
company  with  three  French  steamen,  ia- 
nsediately  made  off  to  the  ^  xoiiM, 
— brdbe  up  the  camp  by  the  £10  of  tkir 
shells, — and  retnmed  to  the  fleet  Iba 
nig^t  set  in,  kcMne^raflB  and  boats  ime  ita^ 
g^ng  with  a  heavy  sea,  the  txdn  desBeodisg  ii 
pitiless  streams,  and  only  one  tent  bad  bea 
landed  among  our  27^000  men.  Thelaadu^tf 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  was  perforce  rtoppi 
but  the  tents  were  ordered  to  be  deUined  on 
board  ship.  The  men  lay  down  in  thdr  sodda 
cloaks  and  blankets,  or  vainly  endeaToitfed  to 
kindle  a  fire,— old  geaecals  and  young  Iflidi 
drew  themselves  disconsolately  into  the  falds  rf 
their  mackintoshes,  and  sat  upon  pewdeften^ 
— Sir  George  BrewB  and  the  Dnke  of  Ox- 
bridge dbpt  under  tilted  carts,— &  De  h^ 
Evans  alone,  through  the  care  of  bia  atal^  ^ 
a  covering ;  while  every  Ereaohman,  and  ere 
every  Turk,  was  sheltered  under  csnTBi.  "^ 
next  day,  the  sick  were  dying  where  ihef  lij> 
and  doctors  nuuUr  running  alraot  alttf  tharae- 
dicine  chests.  Horses  and  guns  were  wiflig^ 
difficulty  got  aflhore,— one  of  Lord  B**^'*^ 
stud,apre8entfrx)mOniarPasha,swimmfflg^k<'>F 
of  imles  up  ^e  beach.  But  before  nig^bm 
guns,  and  even  tents,  weoe  landed,*--aix  bv^ 
marines  sent  away  to  ganison  Eufatofia,-* 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fraeh  provisiona,  oiend  f 
the  frwndly  natives  at  sudi  prieea  as  mod  ^ 
prevail  in  England  under'  the  Bntagii^ii 
good  fat  capon,  6d. ;  a  aheep^  is.!),  Y^  ^' 
body  into  good  humour* 

So  passed  oar  first  two  days  ia  the  Con* 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  wen  ^« 
the  same  spot,— though  the  want  of  ^[^^ 
severely  Mt, — ^but  under  oov»  At  ^"F**^ 
Monday,  the  19th,  ordeis  weee  gbaa  to  ^ 
the  tents  and  send  them  on  botfd  ahip.  »^ 
rior  aa  were  our  resonnes  of  maritifl»t^*J 
to  those  of  the  Erendi,  w©  were  uttjrij  w*; 
carriage  for  our  baggage,  ammmiitiflPr  y  *^ 
and  the  Russian  cavalry  weie  wreepng  * 
country  of  aU  sonrees  of  supidy*  -An  **^ 
bered  advance  wasthereftMreimpaatise;  aw* 
three  armies  set  out  together,  w^  ftair^i^ 
their  right      Seven  thmuMid  &ri»r  ^^ 
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Saleimsn  BuhA-^all  infiDatry-^-Hnoved  along  by 
the  sea-side.   The  French — aboat  23^000  strong, 
the  whole  of  their  foree  not  hftving  arrived — 
nioTed  next,  in  four  Diyisions,  eommanded  by 
Generals  Bosqnet,  Oaarobert>  Forej,  and  Frinoe 
Kapeleon.    The  Engli8h-*«26y000  in&ntry,  and 
about  1,000  cayalry— siafched  to  the  left  of  the 
Frenoh,  and  abont  four  miles  to  their  rear;    the 
Bivisioiis  being  conunandedbySir  George  Bfown, 
the  Buke  of  Cambridge,  fibr  De  L.  Evans,  and 
Lord  Luoan.    A  firm  beach,  a  good  road,  and 
grassy  i^ain,  enabled  the  eohums  to  advanoe 
ocderly,  as  at  a  review ;   and  to  present  a  most 
formidable  n^pearanoe  to  the  Bosaian  pioqnetB, 
who  watched  tfaem  from  the  elevations  in  front, 
and  vanahed  hko  ghosts  at  their  approach,  bat 
first  filing  every  village    and  even  seohided 
dwelling-house.      Nevertheless,  the  heat  and 
want  of  water,  with  the  chdera  and  fbver  in- 
duced by  exposure  to  wet,  caused  man^  to  fall 
nek  firom  the  ranks,  and  litter  after  litter  was 
botne  past  the  brillisnt  arrey  to  the  vwt.    Only 
eight  milc»  were  oovered  between  the  starting  at 
dawn  and  three  in  the  afternoon.    The  army 
then  halted  at  a  small  stream— the  Bajamak — 
JQst  twenty  miles  from  SebastopoL    On  a  hill, 
abont  a  mile  in  advance,  picqiusts  of  Cossacks 
vrope  visible ;  and  the  impatient  Cardigan  ob- 
tained leave  to  try  their  strength.     But  dark 
eolumns  of  Bnssian  eovalry  began  to  emexge 
finom  behind  the  hill  as  &e  skiEmiidiers  de- 
Kxnded  to  its  foot,  and  our  own  were  re- 
ealled.     As   they  obeyed,  tiie  Cossack  fired 
harmlesBly,  and  were  answered  by  the  carbines 
of  our  hussars.    Suddenly  the  Russian  column 
at  the  hill  top  opened.    A  spirt  of  smoke  was 
fcUowed  by  three  or  four  disdiaiges  of  round 
shot  in  quick  succession.     Several  vi  our  horses 
fvere  killed  and  their  riders  wounded*    Not  till 
some  thirty  rounds  had  heca  received  did  our 
artUlery  reply,  but  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  the  Russian  cavalry,  with  a  column 
of  infimtry,  moved  up  to  its  support,  had  disap- 
peared.     Our   own  loss  was  confined  to   m 
dead  horses  and   fbur  wounded  men.      This 
^svaa   pvobaUy    the    first   time    that    gallant 
kody    of    lunrsemen    whom    we    have    often 
ftdnurod  firam  the  window  at  which  we  now 
-vrrite,  had  ever  received  an  enemy's  fire.    If 
they  had  been  of  iron, — ^we  are  told, — they 
ooold  not  have  received  it  more  immovably. 
One  of  the  trsopen,  with  his  fiiot  dang^g  at 
the  ancle,  coolly  rode  to  ihe  rear  and  told  the 
doetor  he  had  oome  to  have  his  leg  dressed. 
Another,  with  a  spHntered thigh,  revised*  litter. 
ThiB  first  eneouniar  with  the  poseessars  of  the 
Diimeay  sto][^ed  the  army  for  the  night    lUi- 
feiona  of  rmn  and  meat  were  served  out,-— the 
eaake  tben  brc^en  np  fiir  fri^---and  fires  kindled 
cm  the  tentlees  field. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  20th,  was  the 
aaaming  of  Alma.  The  lines  that  started  from 
he  BiTJanak  at  cbiwn,  lessened  the  intervals 
between  them,  and  maidied  obliquely  towards 


the  sea,  from  which  they  had  somewhat  receded. 
Six  or  eight  miles  of  rapid  marching  brought 
their  advanced  posts  to  the  bank  of  the  Alma,  at 
whose  mouth  some  steamers  had  already  taken 
up  a  position.  Bdow  the  left,  or  south  bank, 
stretched  a  mountain  ridge,  var3ring  in  height 
from  700  to  500  fset,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
ravines  cr  gullies,  running  down  to  the  river. 
Alcmg  these  heights, — some  firar  miles  in  l^igth, 
*-the  enemy  was  posted.  The  ravines  he  had 
filled  with  rifiemen, — on  tiie  intervening  heights 
he  had  posted  three  or  four  batteries,  protected 
by  earthworks,  and  containing  each  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  guns.  In  all,  forty  batallions^  of 
a  thousand  men  each,  and  a  hundred  guns,  occu- 
pied one  of  the  stnmgest  positions  in  the  world. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  commanders,  that 
^e  Ermch  should  oommeooe  the  attack,  ftom 
their  posatum  at  the  extreme  right,  aided  by  a 
five  of  rockets  from  their  steamers.  The  artil- 
lery commanded  the  river,  and  the  Tartar 
hamlets  on  its  northern  bank ;  which  was  also 
threatened  by  a  force  of  oavalry,  descending 
from  the  hills,  crossing  the  stream,  and  operating 
on  the  Britteh  left.  It  was  noon  before  the  fire 
from  the  steamers  commenced ;  and  in  another 
hour  Bosquet's  Zouaves  were  climbing,  under 
its  cover,  the  steeply  sloping  cliff.  Once  they 
paused,  so  deadly  was  the  answering  artillery 
and  mudcetry,^-but  it  was  only  to  form  in  line, 
and  advance  at  the  pas  de  charge,  from  before 
which  the  Russian  skirmishers  hai^y  retreated. 
It  was  a  little  before  two  o'clock  when  the 
British  line  came  within  range  of  the  cannonade^ 
— and  as  Ihey  moved  towards  the  river,  the 
village  gleamed  up  in  their  front.  The  oiemy's 
ihot  even  dashed  the  dirt  in  the  face  of  our  com* 
mander  and  his  staff, — but  still  he  awaited  the 
preconcerted  moment,  when  the  French  should 
have  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Raglan 
bade  his  m^i  lay  down,  while  the  artillery  in  the 
rear  replied.  Still  the  round  shoi  fell  so  heavily 
that  limbs  were  struck  off  from  the  recumbent 
bodies ;  and,  either  from  loss  of  patience,  or  at 
the;  equest  of  an  aide-de-camp  firom  St.  Amaud^ 
the^  British  General  ventured  the  hazardous  order, 
'<XJp  Guards,  and  at  them !"  Himself  and  his 
staff;  conspicuous  by  their  plumes,  dashed  across 
the  bridge  on  the  post-road, — ^while  £vans, 
Browne,  and  CambiMge  led  their  Diyisions 
struggling  through  the  water,  and  up  the  steep 
banks,  under  a  fire  that  struck  do^  hundreds 
at  every  step.  &ir  George  was  ctonounted  from 
the  grey  horse  hb  rode  in  front  of  the  2ard, — 
but  was  quickly  up  agi^,  and  refimning  his 
broken  line ;  wlule  the  Highlanders  and  Guards, 
to  the  right  of  the  Light  Diviaon,  were  already 
storming  the  opposite  heights.  Behind  the  bat- 
teiy  which  tfai!^tened  these  brave  foHows  with 
annihilirinon,  an  immense  square  of  infantrjr 
loomed  into  sight.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day. 
It  must  have  been  wilh  an  anxious  heart  that 
Lord  Raglan  asked  of  an  artillery  officer,  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  a  coi^e  of  guns  to 
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bear  on  that  maaa.  l%e  answer  waa  in  the 
affirmatiTe» — and  thongh  one  of  the  guns  lost  a 
wheel  in  getting  through  the  river,  both  were 
brought  to  bear.  ''The  first  shot  misaed^but 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  cut 
through  the  ranks  so  cleanly,  and  so  keenly, 
that  a  dear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment 
through  the  square."  A  few  more  rounds 
snfflo^  to  l»reak  the  square,  and  our  in&ntry 
moved  up  steadily  to  the  battery  that  had  felled  so 
many  in  the  stream  or  on  the  asoent.  The  High- 
landers, at  the  request  of  their  chief—- Sir  Gdin 
Campbell — drew  not  a  trigger  till  within  a  yard 
of  the  battery,  and  then  took  it  at  one  bound. 
The  Gimrds  were  so  dose  upon  the  other  side 
that  they  dispute  the  honour  of  its  oapture,-<— 
and  the  Scots  Fusiliers  refier  proudly  to  their 
chalk-mark  on  the  &tal  gun.  The  French  had 
gained  the  heights  upon  the  Eussian  lefk*— the 
Second  and  li^t  Divisions  those  on  the  extreme 
right  The  enemv,  thus  driven  from  ravine  and 
ridge,  drew  off  his  guns  imder  cover  of  his 
numerous  cavalry,  but  the  infantry  rather  fled 
than  retreated.  A  general  officer,  captured  in 
the  battery,  admitted  that  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men  had  occupied  the  heists,  and  had  denned 
it  impregnable,  but  had  expected  to  be  attacked 
by  men,  not  by  devils. 

Whatever  the  fur^  of  the  assault,  it  could 
show  nothing  so  ''devilish''  as  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  suffering  on  which  the  sun  that  ev^iing 
act.  By  three  or  four  o*dock,  the  Allies  were 
masters  of  the  fidd,  and  were  presently  alone 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  Nearly  three 
thousand  was  the  estimate  of  their  own  loesea. 
Twdve  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  were 
buried  next  day.  Four  thousand  of  their 
wounded  were  gathered  up,  besides  seven  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  bandmen  had  been  busy 
all  through  the  fi^t  carrying  our  wounded  to 
the  rear.  At  night,  every  hand  that  had  not 
been  disabled  was  engaged  in  the  same  melan- 
choly work;  and  next  day,  gangs  of  sailors 
came  up  to  assirt.  Terrible  was  the  added  suf- 
fering from  the  want  of  an  amhuhme0  eorpi. 
Over  three  miles  of  rough,  uneven  ground,  our 
poor  wounded  countrymen  had  to  be  earned  in 
blankets,  or  on  litters — or,  worae  still,  the 
jolting  arabjee — to  the  ho^ital  tents  or  the 
ships.  And  when  all  had  been  done,  through 
two  nights  and  days,  that  could  with  these 
rude  means  be  accomplished,  there  were  still 
seven  hundred  and  fif^  Russians  lying  hdpless, 
but  not  dead,  where  they  had  fiEdlen,  under 
Eng^idi  weapons,  or  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  byeways  of  the  fight  An  English  sur- 
geon— ^Dr.  Th<mi8on,  of  the  44th— was  left 
alone  upon  this  scene  of  human  misery,  with 
no  protection  from  the  lingering  enemy  but  the 
sacredness  of  his  mission,  and  with  but  scanty 
means  of  tending  the  wounds  that  had  been 
hastily  bound  up.  How  bravdy  he  stayed — and 
died — ^will  be  told  to  his  honour  long  as  the  name 
of  Alma  is  spoken  by  Eussian,  Fra^,  or  Turk. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  2Sfd, 
the  sleeping  army  roused  itsdf  from  its  bmoac 
and  watchfires,  to  march — ^it  knew  not  whifiier. 
The  French  assembled  their  drummers  snd 
trumpeters  on  the  highest  of  the  hills  they  had 
carri^  —  filled  the  cold  air  with  stcains  of 
triumphant  forewell — and  chiselled  on  Ike  en- 
tablature of  an  unfinished  tdegn^  atatifli, 
the  words  Z#  BaUmle  tPAkmt,  20  Sfpiimin, 
1854.  The  lighthouse  of  Sebastc^  was  in 
sight,  as  the  two  armies  meved  on  towards  the 
Katcha— the  beautiful  valley  on  its  nortli  o^ 
so  studded  witii  white  stone  villas  and  ssog 
cottages,  embosomed  in  shrubberies  and  orchaids, 
that  the  Englishman  at  least  mi^t  ivDoj  hs 
was  crossing  some  rich  district  oflna  own  islflid 
home.  Across  this  valley  rode  the  Britiah  coai- 
mandei^-often  a  mile  ahead  of  hia  troops,  ss 
though  rather  finding  than  fdlowing  a  nad^ 
crossed  the  bridge — and  wheeling  to  the  ri|M» 
^tered  the  villi^  of  Eskd.  There  they  fbai 
no  traces  of  the  enemy  but  those  of  hia  nspaci^ 
He  had  not  destroyed  Ihe  village— 4rat  froa 
every  prindpal  house,  Hie  inhabitanta  bad  en- 
dently  taken  flight  at  a  moment's  wamiiig;  sed 
those  who  warned  or  drove  them  finrtii  had  m 
evidently  practised  the  most  wanton : 
All  the  ftimiture  of  the  luxurions  villa  in  ^ 
Lord  Eaglan  rested  for  the  nig^t  had  baa 
Inoken  iqi.  The  villagers  were  aaained  of  pn- 
tection— a  guard  set  over  their  chmeh — Ike 
hay  and  bariey  taken  for  the  hoiees  were  fM 
for  when  the  owners  could  be  founds— the  mm 
luxuriated  in  the  luadoos  fruit  that  aboondbi 
<m  the  road  side — and  the  inhahitaata  pm 
cheerful  infbrmation  that  the  army  whiok  hsd 
arrived  ikeace  on  the  night  <d  the  Alaui  hsd 
started  again  before  dawn,  half  towardaBsk- 
sohis^rai,  half  towards  SebastopoL  The  pro- 
dpitation  of  the  movement  was  evinced  by  te 
accoutrements  Aai  strewed  the  road. 

The  Britiah  head-quarters  rested  at  Bskel  tifi 
nearly  noon  of  next  day ;  ao  many  sick  had  t» 
be  collected  and  sent  down  to  the  ships^  frm 
which  also  came  up  ttie  Scots  Gieya  and  Om 
57th  Foot  Only  the  six  miles  between  li» 
Eatcha  and  the  Bdbek  were  aooomptiahed  Ihst 
day.  Theenemy  was  found  posted  Qii  the  olfaff 
side  of  the  river, — whidi  was  croaaed  higher  «|^ 
and  their  flank  thus  driven  in  upon  Sebeebofd; 
under  cover  of  whose  heavy  goaa  they  rctasd, 
— and  gave  the  Allies,  at  one  o'ekck,  tha  tot 
"  alert     of  the  campaign. 

On  Sunday,  the  24^th,  ooBUBenoed  the  tmmm 
flank  mardi.  The  Frendi, — whoee  eafanos 
were  for  some  time  on  the  Friday  ao  eloee  ta  ev 
own  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Pkiaas 
Na^^decm  converaed  as  th^  rode  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  Diviaions--gradiial]y  daaw  dT 
to  the  left,---and  the  Turics  followed  Aml 
Lord  Eaglan — still  pioneering  hia  anay — ndk 
on  throng  a  wood  so  dose  under  the  gana  aff 
the  north-east  fort  that  it  waa  feared  thej  waidi 
be  shot  down.  The  Duke's  I 
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within  range  tot  a  whole  mile.  The  artillery 
fbllowed  by  a  path  where  only  one  trooper  conld 
ride  at  the  side  of  a  gun.  The  infantry  wound 
up  and  down  forest  lanes  and  hilly  roads  in  such 
inevitable  disorder  that  a  surprise  must  have 
proved  disastrous.  It  was  firom  the  door  of  his 
house  at  fiskel,  and  as  he  sat  in  oonyersation  with 
an  officer,  that  Lord  Baglan  directed  the  adranoed 
guard,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  to  keep  on  towards 
Balaklava — adding, ''  fo  the  south-east,  keep  to 
the  south-east ; "  and  it  was  by  the  sun  that 
they  steered  on  their  ''perilous,  unsounded  way." 
The  oght  of  8  large  detachment  of  Eussians 
marching  apparently  from  Sebastopol  to  Bakachi- 
aerai,.and  therefore  crossing  their  very  path, 
caused  the  head  of  our  oolunm  to  halt.  The 
choleric  old  soldier  galloped  up  and  demanded 
why  they  had  stopped — ^himself  rode  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  obstruction — and  th^i 
oantered  back  to  order  up  dragoons,  artillery, 
and  rifles.  It  was  but  the  ba§^;age-guard  of  the 
retreating  army.  A  few  volleys  fr<ni  the 
Mini^,  aided  by  two  or  three  guns,  and  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  caused  the  oomplete  abandonment  of 
^^  hag^ige,  and  the  victors  were  allowed  to 
take  what  they  could  carry.  It  was  in  this 
affidr — according  to  Mr.  HuaseU — ^and  not  on 
the  Add  of  Ahoa,  that  Frinee  Mensohikoff's 
travelling  carnage  was  taken  by  Captain  Peel, 
with  its  curious  and  heterogeneous  coatents— 
military  memoranda^  stars  and  orders,  a  case  of 
champagne,  and  a  lady's  satin  slipper.  Officers 
presided  over  the  distribution  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  men  were  put  in  great  good  humour  by 
their  prises; — ^Hussar  jackets,  readily  saleable 
at  twenty-five  or  thirty  i^iillings ;  winter  cloaks, 
lined  with  rich  fur;  looking-glasses  in  tortoise- 
sheU  frames;  and  wine  that  would  cheer  the 
s^xt  bivouac  **  My  share  of  the  prize,"  says 
the  artillery  officer  writing  ia  Blackwood,  **  was 
a  bucket  of  com,  into  which  my  hcnrse  eagerly 
plunged  his  muszle." 

A  few  more  hours'  marching  brought  them  to 
suxieet,  and  to  the  little  vilh^  of  Traktir,  on 
the  Black  River^  The  baggage  and  rear-guard 
had  got  separated  from  tiie  main  body  by 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  did  not 
-come  up  till  dawn.  Lovd  Baglan  passed  the 
nig^t  in  a  miserable  little  hut^  even  without 
camp  fiimitur^  and  hss  staff  in  tiie  ditch  out- 
aida.  A  littie  to  the  left  was  Mackenne's  Farm — 
sot,  as  was  anticipated,  a  comfortable  homestead, 
bat  a  plantation  of  fir-trees,  so  called  from  the 
Sootch-Busso  admiral  by  whom  it  was  made  for 
tlie  supply  of  the  Crimean  navy.  like  nearly 
ererj  other  place  on  the  left  of  the  British 
line  of  march,  it  was  burnt  by  the  French. 

The  next  day-^  Monday,  the  36tii — ^witnessed 
oar  arriyal  at,  and  cloture  o^  Balaklava.  On 
tlie  way,  the  cavalry  brought  in  Mr.  Upton,  son 
of  the  Rnglish  Cohmel  Upton,  who  constructed 
the  docks  at  Sebastc^l,  and  whose  fiunily  pos- 
aeas  an  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Traktir.  He 
deolined  to  giro  any  information  that  might  be 


used  against  the  government  in  whose  service 
he  had  been,  and  his  scruples  appear  to  have 
been  respected.  The  village  of  Kadukoi,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  harbour, 
was  found  unoccupied,  though  capable  of  the 
most  resolute  resistance;  but  the  commandant 
of  the  littie  garrison  in  the  old  Genoese  fort  of 
Balaklava  fired  a  few  shells  from  the  brass 
mortars  on  his  walls,  by  way  of  protest,  before 
surrendering  himself  and  his  sixty  men  prisoners 
of  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  littie  town  came 
out,  in  primitive  Eastern  fashion,  to  make  their 
sulmiission  to  Lord  Baglan  with  an  offering  of 
bread  and  salt,  garnished  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
He  assured  them  of  his  protection,  but  many  of 
them  took  tiie  promise  too  literally,  locking  tiieir 
doors  and  going  oS^  vainly  expecting  to  find  every- 
thing undisturbed  on  their  return.  With  the  best 
intentions,  a  commander  is  unable  to  keep  cold 
and  hungry  m^i  from  rifling  the  dwellings  and 
farm-yards  of  an  enemy's  country  for  the  mate* 
rials  of  food  and  warmth ;  nor  could  the  various 
staffs  scruple  to  instal  themselves  in  private  as 
well  as  public  buildings.  A  few  shots  from  the 
sea  had  warned  the  garrison  how  brief  must  be 
the  resistance  they  seemed  to  meditate.  And 
now  the  huge  Afatn$mnon  herself  glided  in 
between  the  narrow  rocks — anchored  in  the 
harbour  that  looks,  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
no  bigger  than  a  Highland  tarn — seemed  te 
revive  the  old  question  of  how  the  reel  got  iato 
the  bottie — and  was  presentiy  joined  by  other 
vessels  that  had  cai^goes  to  land  or  to  receive. 
By  what  daring  manoeuvre  the  fleet  had  be^i 
iiibrmed  of  the  flank  march,  and  brought  round 
to  Balaklava,  who  does  not  remember?  The 
gallant  ride  of  lieutenant  Maxse  is  among  the 
heroics  of  the  campaign — a  long  enduring  sub- 
ject for  picture  and  poem. 

.The  day  after  the  Alma,  Marshal  8t  Amaud 
resigned  his  command  to  General  Canrobert.  His 
&u*ewell  to  the  army  was  dictated  at  Mackenzie's 
Farm.  On  the  27th  he  arrived  at  Balaklava, 
and  was  carried  on  the  29th  on  board  the  steamer, 
that  was  to  bear  him  to  France,  but  carried 
thither  only  Ida  lifeless  remains.  If  the  least 
illustrious,  he  is  the  first  of  that  long  list  of 
soldiers,  surgeons,  and  priests,  whose  names  will 
drop  out  of  the  current  of  our  history  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. So  early  as  the  dOth  of  September  we 
find  it  written — <'  The  Qholera,  which  has  never 
left  us,  is  making  sad  ravages.  Many  of  those 
whom  Alma  sparod  have  Ddlen  before  this  in- 
scrutable pest  We  are  said  to  be  badly  ftir- 
nished  with  medicines  to  meet  it.*'  Nor  were 
curatives  alone  deficient  "  Provisions  are  very 
scarce,  and  for  two  days  the  Fourth  Division  at 
least  had  no  meat  whatever."  Among  the 
mdre  conspicuous  dead  is  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mockler, 
chaplain  of  the  Third  Division.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  army  from  Eupatoria  to  Balaklava  on 
foot,-^or,  like  the  primitive  aposties,  whose 
fidelity  he  emulated,  ''He  had  neither  bag, 
baggage^  nor  horse." 
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We  must  TLQfw  (feaae  to  mark  the  footsteps  trf 
our  gallant  host  day  by  day.  Henceforth  we 
shall  find  them  for  several  weeks  toiling  ob- 
Bcnrely  at  the  trench,  or  plodding  to  and  fro 
between  the  harbour  and  the  camp.  By  the 
beginning  of  October,  fifty  heavy  siege  guns  had 
been  landed,  with  twelve  tons  of  powder,  and 
these  had  to  be  painfally  dragged,  by  the  aid  of 
the  sailors,  from  !Balaklava  to  the  Heights,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  army  yet  lay  on  the  unsheltered 
ground.  The  Frendh  had  woiked  their  way 
again  down  to  the  sea,  and  now  irtretched  in  two 
Imes  from  ike  Bay  of  Kamiesch  to  within  about 
two  miles  of  Balaklava.  In  their  rear  were  the 
Turks.  The  English  Second  and  Fourth  Divi- 
sions lay  almost  within  range  of  tiie  forts,  and 
divided  from  each  otiier  by  a  ravine.  The  Third 
and  light  Divisions  were  to  the  right  and  rear 
of  these  columns — that  is,  ftirther  from  tiie  forts, 
but  nearer  to  the  town  of  Sebastopol.  The  First 
Division  seemed  almost  to  rest  upon  the  imm. 
The  cavalry  lay  on  t3ie  right  flank  of  the 
English — ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  inkermann, 
and  about  four  miles  from  Bdaklava,  the  base  of 
operations.  Lord  Baglan  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters in  a  farm-house  at  the  junction  of  the  Fwnch 
and  English  Hues,— or  raider,  where  the  former 
overlapped  the  latter.  From  the  heights  thus 
occupied  the  city  and  harbour  were  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  nort2ia*n  side  was  noted  a  large 
circular  work,  with  three  tiers  of  guns — Fort 
Constantino ;  and  more  inland  another  large  for- 
tification, called  the  Star  Fort.  A  round  tow0r 
of  white  stone f  on  an  eminence  over  the  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  already  promised  to  become 
very  troublesome.  The  defences  on  the  southern 
side  are  described  as  "  quite  rudimentary," — ^but 
the  people  were  observed  to  be  working  at  them 
very  hard,  and  rapidly  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance. The  ships  in  the  creek  emulated  the 
forts  in  '*  annoying"  the  camp,  but  did  no  harm, 
even  to  the  reconnoitring  paities.  The  trenches 
were  marked  out  at  an  average  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  outworks,— 
and  though  the  batteries  grew  up  day  by  day, 
chiefiy  by  the  exertions  of  the  sailors,  not  a  shot 
was  to  be  fired  till  the  whole  were  complete. 

At  daylight  on  the  17th,  the  one-sided  silence 
t)f  the  allied  camp  was  broken  by  on  owM  roar. 
A  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces,  many  of  them 
of  the  largest  calibre,  op^ed  simultaneously 
upon  the  Bussian  defences.  At  more  tiian  2,000 
7«trds,  the  Round  Tower  was  scarred,  and  almost 
disabled,  by  the  naval  battery.  A  Russian  shell 
blew  up  a  French  magazine,  and  an  English 
missile  a  Russian  magazine.  The  fleets  joined 
in  about  noon  time,  ti^e  Agcmenlncn  and  Sixm- 
panel  coming  within  perilous  proximity  to  the 
great  sea  forts.  When  night  fbll,  both  sides 
paused  to  count  &eir  gains  and  losses, — and  it 
was  but  too  pldin  that  our  First  Bombardment 
had  failed.  The  French  had  been  silenced  by 
the  explosion  of  their  magazines.  The  Russians 
had  replaoedy  more  qui^ythanwe  eould  do, 


disabled  guns,  and  repaired  flieir  dtsmgiedfiiilh 
works  from  the  soft  soil  of  Iflie  haiboor;  itdk 
we  with  difficulty  scaraped  solieiait  tm.  the 
rock  to  fill  our  gabions.  l%e  distniitiiigtftet 
of  the  oamparison  was  deepened  by  tiie  neti 
that  in  EngLemd  Sebastopol  was  bdieyed  tobam 
been  taken.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  difleovonl 
that  Lipran£  had  established  hiaifld^  iriA  n 
army  of  indefinite  numbers,  en  our  T^t;  and 
on  the  night  of  tbe  20th,  a  BoBsian  wtk 
marked  either  the  recovery  of  their  eonage  <r 
the  arrival  of  remfc^KsemeoitB.  Tram  ^  \1ik 
toiiie  2drd  the  "eaniioBade  was  kepi  i^  but  lo 
decisive  effects  were  produced. 

At  daybreak  of  ihe  25th,  the  fam  mk 
liprandi  drove  in  tiie  Totkiah  oncosis  an  Ik 
east  of  Badatklova.    Three  'redeid)tB  yfmmB- 
cessive^  abandoned  to  Hie  immense  sidfall- 
proportioned  host  tliat  rapidly  emerged  fnm^ 
mountain  gorge  fronting  Kaidukm.    The  9^ 
landers  were  ^e  first  to  stem  ftat  frigfaM 
torrent.    "While  Lord  Luean's  troopeiB  m  y* 
turning   from    ^eir   untasted  biefdcM  od 
saddling   Hieir  unwatered   hofses,  6ff  Oi& 
Campbdl  has  drawn  up  his  vegimdit  in  afis 
only  two  deep.    They  «A«ly  await  Hie  nak  rf 
Uie  heavy  square  of  cavalry  <iiat  is  ooming  M 
down   liie  ndle   of   IdU   l^at  Ilea  batww 
tiiem.     The  oommanden,   from  tiia  pQA<' 
observation  to  whioh  ftey  have  haalily«Mta, 
and  the  bodies  of  troops  moving  iq?  t»  to 
scene,  watch  wiili  inteuBe  ^ametythit  **i« 
red  streak,  tipped  with  a  line  of  ^rtad."  W 
the  Russians  ore  woves^-^theGae^afM^  ^ 
and  again  a  volley  of  IGni^  nruAetrylw* 
from  the  Hue,  ttnd  ikea.  the  baiyonetia  gn^ 
Not  a  horseman  comes  wiihin  rewli  af  1W 
hedge  of  iron.    Asmanyashavenotftto** 
the  saddle,  turn  and  flee.    Still  wwaa  fc« 
anotherbody  of  Russian  cavalry,  whose  J^*^*^ 
opposes  them  to  the  Soots  Greys  and  tf»  Bi- 
niskillen    Dragoons.     Their  Ime,  doable  w 
length  of  ours,  and  three  times  as  deep,  ia^ 
through  and  through,  witii  a  dieeraidaW 
that  must  hove  been  almost  as  tenaHeiD^ 
ness  as  to  bear.    But  the  speototMB  araaal* 
in  entimsiasm  t^iat  they  applaud  as  at  t  4^ 
tade.    Unhappily,  the  most  brffliaat  a««^ 
to   be   the   most  ttfigic.     The  ««'7,^ 
already  in  retreat,  and   iktb  KppAwA  ^ 
of    battte    was    ending     at    Aefm  fe  » 
forenoon,   when    Oaptun    Volaft  '^"""^Vni 
Lord  Lucan  an  oider  for  the  oataiqrto  Mgy 
the  Russians,  andendeovomrto  pw<Bt  Ptf 
carrying  off  the  gttt»  eq^tofed  in  tha  Wj* 
redoubt.    The  painAil  omitrovw^  ^.    JS 
ensued  as  to  tt«  oonstrtietion  «4Id8  «» 
leaves  us  utill  in  4atM  whettrarJlB^gto*^ 
did  not  misinterpret  by  a-geetuiefli^iMW** 
he  bore ;  bilt  it  is  dear  tihiat  IxwdCui^g*  • 
commander  of  the  Light  Horse,  tegrttf^  * 
his  noble  relative  and  superior  the  €BCI»«»!^ 
of  the  operation  he  was  ordered  to  patted  ^ 
hundred  troopers duahed-a^s^raatfaefbiB^''^ 
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meaaiy  in  fiiU  position.  Received  in  front  and 
flank  by  a  fire  which  emptied  many  a  saddle  at 
the  difltonce  of  half  a  nule,  they  yet  rode  up  to 
the  Tory  guns  behind  which  the  enemy  was  fiimly 
]MaBed,--*s^bred  the  gunners^— ^ut  through  the 
smraonding  in^Euitry, — and  ^  they  staggered 
hack,  in  twoe  ^d  threes,  encountered  a  force  of 
cavalry  sei^  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Our  own 
heavy  cavalry  hastened  to  their  help,  and  a  body 
of  JS'renah  Hussars  <a]l()pod  up  to  silence  the  bat- 
tery on  their  flank;  Prodip>us  as  was  their 
valour, — their  commander  hterally  leaping  the 
guns,  fiski  a.  detain  of  thp  4th  Dr^goops  cutting 
down  eleven  men^-r-it  was  a  sacnfice,  not  an 
achievement  OnJy  two  hundred  returned,— 
and  they  xetmrned  with  a  cheer !  Of  three  pri< 
vates,  ndii^  oh^sely  ^de  by  side,  the  middle  one 
— a  beardless  youth— was  alone  erect  and 
obeerful :  his  comrades  were  holding  him  on»— * 
and  cannon-shot  had  torn  a^y  half  his  arm. 

As.opr  men  moved  to  tHe  trenches  that  night, 
41iey  heard  the  bells  of  Sebastopol  rejoicing  over 
our  captured  guna.  A  salvo  of  artillerY  closed 
up  the  trium]^  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
along  our  whole  line.  It  coidd  do  no  harm,  but 
was  probably  intended  to  divert  attentiim  from 
a  movement  on  our  extreme  right — a  low  cop- 
pice, coToring  a  ridge  and  road  1^  whidi  mc^ 
easily  than  at  any  other  point  tke  heights  might 
be  reached.  At  noon  of  the  foUpwin^f  day,  a 
Jbnaian  force,  famished  with  intrenchipg  tools, 
was  discovered  advancing  up  this  ravine,  and 
driving  in  the  pioquets  af  the  Second  Division. 
Their  enrnmander  (Sir  Be  L^cy  Evans)  was 
qoiokly  on  the  alert—turned  upon  the  Bussian 
eolnmn  his  batteiy  and  that  of  the  First  Division 
— ^thus  drove  off  the  enemy's  artillenr — and 
aalnted  his  discouraged  iniSEmtry  with  volleys  of 
Hini^  balls.  By  the  time  that  the  French 
Division  lying  nearest  could  tender  its  aid.  Sir 
De  Lacy  was  able  to  decline  it.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  tibe  attack, — so  threatening  in  its  dis- 
position,— had  been  completely  repelled.  "We 
ihad  ourselves  but  ten  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
.The  Eussian  force  vPjas  estimated  at  8,000,  and 
its  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  not 
leas  than  (me  thousand.  At  night,  the  French 
oatposts  on  l^e  road  near  which  this  remarkable 
.action  was  fought,  were  startled  by  the  appari- 
tion of  about  a  hundred  riderless  horses, — com- 
pletely accoutred,  and  wit^  bags  of  black  bread 
St  their  saddle  bows. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  attack  on 
the  26th  to  establish  in  the  neighboui;hood  of 
Inkennann  a  position  in  line  wiSi  that  which 
Xipandi  ^naintapod  near  Balaklava.  That 
object  was  too  imp^!tant  to  be  lig|itly  aban- 
dflffied.  7^  attempt  was  renewed  alter  a  short 
interval  of  pi^rtial  firing  by  day  and  ^'alerts'' 
bj  night  On  the  morning  ofSjunday,  Ko- 
vember  5,-rb^nieath  the  cover  of  a  h^avy.mist 
and  drizriing  rain, — the  outposts  of  the  Second 
Division  w^re  again  attacked  by  the  head  of  a 
Roman  column;  but  this  time  in  such  enormous 


force  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  make  head 
against  them  tiU  the  arrival  of  aid.  The  picquet 
was  stationed  in  a  redoubt  of  sand-bags  and 
gabions,  without  guns.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
having  i^ged  in  vain  the  construction  of  earth- 
works across  the  ravines  that  intersected  the 
heights  on  this  side,  deemed  a  battery  likely 
rather  to  attract  than  deter  attack.  Brigadier- 
Qeneral  Codrington  had  visited  his  outposts  as 
usual,  and  had  turned  his  pon/p  head  to  return 
when  the  noise  of  firing,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Second  Division,  called  his  attention  thither. 
While  he  gallopped  off  totum  out  his  men  and  in- 
form the  commander,  the  picquet  in  the  redoubt 
was  diacharging  its  last  round  upon  the  grey-coats 
that  came  swarming  up  the  hiU,  and  about 
to  grapple  with  them  hand  to  hand.  So  stoutly 
was  the  unequal  contest  maintained,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  whole  army  was  aroused,  and  the 
Guards  were  movii^  to  the  rescue,  that  the 
^edoobt  was  ajbandoned.  Again  and  again  was 
it  taken  and  lost — ^the  Guards  charging  and 
driving  back  dense  columns  of  Jlussians  manv 
times  their  own  nmnber ;  retreating  with  their 
faces  to  the  foe  when  overpowered  by  his  hordes, 
and  winning  back  their  way  to  the  ppot  thickly 
heaped  with  dead.  The  Eussians  had  dragged 
up  a  battery  to  the  opposite  height,  and  thus  to 
the  fearful  volleys  of  tneir  musketry  added  a  fire 
of  round  shot  which  plunged  into  the  camp,  over- 
threw the  tents,  and  killed  the  tethered  horses. 
Colonel  Gambler  was  ordered  to  bring  up  two 
heavy  guns  to  answer  a  fire  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  our  field  artillery — and  was  struck 
down  while  fulfilling  the  order.  The  guns 
were  nevertheless  mounted,  and  performed 
the  required  service  with  an  effect  that 
was  the  salvation  of  hundreds  of  our  coun- 
trymen. But  ere  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  soldiers  of  the  several  Divisions  were  win- 
ning the  day  in  their  own  style.  Perplexed  by 
the  mist  that  obscured  everything  but  the  flashes 
of  the  gons,  and  utterly  unable  to  enforce 
orderly  motion  over  the  ground  broken  into 
ravines  and  covered  with  brushwood,  the  officers 
knew  neither  where  to  lead  their  men  nor  how 
to  move  them.  The  battle,  therefore,  took  its 
own  wild  coarse,  and  raged  up  and  down  the 
chasm  and  the  ^dge,  for  the  most  part  not  only 
unguided  but  ups^n.  Only  by  Uie  rank  and 
numbers  of  tiie  dead,  or  the  breathless  words  of 
the  comra4es  who  bore  them  from  the  mSUe, 
could  its  direction  or  issues  be  understood  for 
some  hours  after  it  had  commenced.  In  that 
dreadful  space  Sir  Geoi^  Cathcart  fell,  with  five 
hundred  of  his  men.  Sir  Geoi^  Brown  wa^ 
struck  through  the  arm.  Brigadier  Goldie  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  General  Stnmgways 
was  killed  bv  a  shell,  at  the  side  of  his  com- 
mander. The  Guards  lost  fourteen  officers  and 
half  their  privates.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  French 
arrived.  Their  artillery  opened  on  the  Russian 
right,  while  the  Zouaves  charged  side  by  side 
with  our  own  thinned  infiantry, — and  the  African 
^  2  s  2 
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cavalry  enabled  our  poor  remnant  of  horse- 
men again  to  swoop  upon  the  Muscovite  lances. 
Per  three  hours,  eight  thousand  men  had  with- 
stood forty  thousand,  and  kept  them  at  bay. 
Another  eight  thousand  converted  the  defence 
into  an  impetuous  assault.  In  two  hours  more, 
the  baffled  and  dispirited  host  was  retreating  on 
the  river  and  caves  of  Inkermann.  A  sortie  of 
the  garrison  upon  the  French  lines  was  repulsed 
with  ease.  The  close  of  that  November  day  left 
not  a  single  unvanquished  enemy  within  sight  of 
the  Allies,  front  or  flank.  But,  as  if  to  display 
a  ferocity  xmconquerable  even  by  the  sight  of 
helpless  suffering,  the  Eussians,  in  many  cases, 
stabbed  the  fallen;  and  their  own  wounded 
struck,  as  was  found  at  Alma,  against  the  hand 
that  would  have  tended  them.  The  barbarity 
natural  to  their  condition  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  presence  of  two  sons  of  their  Emperor  in  the 
city,  by  exhortations  from  their  popes,  and  by  a 
copious  administration  of  brandy.  They  even  fired 
from  the  walls  upon  the  burying-parties  sent  out 
next  day  from  our  army.  Their  commanders, 
and  the   Government  itself,    indignantly  dis- 


claimed these  acts  of  hmtadity ;  but  it  ii  banfly 
less  creditable  to  a  country  that  each  deeds  can 
be  done  from  impulse  than  at  command.— Up- 
wards of  2,000  EuBsian  dead  were  ooUeotei  At 
the  usual  proportion,  they  must  have  bad  6,000 
wounded.     The  loss  of  ^e  Allies  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  nearly  4,000.    Inkennami  was  tike 
''soldier's  battle," — and  dearly  the  soldier  paid 
for  the  extra  glory  which  it  brought  him.  Loid 
Baglan  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  fleU- 
Marshal.    The  private  attracted  to  his  babitaal 
exclusion  from  Uie  honours  and  prises  of  victory, 
a  degree  of  attention  which  has  already  opened 
up  to  him  the  prospect  of  occaaional  "meatxa? 
in  despatches,  and  of  still  more  occasiomd  ad- 
mission to  the  mesa-table.    Above  all,  it  pi^ 
cured  for  officer  and  private  alike  a  respite  fimi 
the  shock  of  battle  during  those  long  months  of 
dreary  suffering  in  which  thousands  vasiilMd 
from  off  the  soil  they  had  thrice  conquered  iata 
inglorious  graves,  and  thousands  more  fiunidtei 
for  the  poorest  Ubssings  of  that  dviliaation  ftr 
which  they  had  so  bravely  fought 
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Exactly  twelve  months  after  that  brief  delirium 
of  exultation  into  which  we  were  thrown  by  the 
reported  surrender  of  Bebastopol  to  the  victors 
of  the  Alma,  we  sit  down  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  possession  of  its  southern  half,  and  the 
chances  of  another  winter  campaign  in  the 
Crimea.  Strong  as  is  the  temptation  to  dwell 
upon  a  recurrence  so  suggestive  of  instruction 
as  well  as  of  emotion,  we  must  rather  bend  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  grouping  the  present  situation 
into  one  practical  view. 

When  last  we  addressed  our  readers,  we  could 
offer  them  no  better  hope  than  that  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Eussians  from  a  part,  at  least,  of 
Sebastopol,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger ;  and 
that,  in  the  prospect  of  this  result,  the  allied 
armies  woidd  not  incur  the  awful  hazards  of  an 
assault.  The  latter  hope  was  early  disappointed. 
On  the  7th,  we  learned  that  the  bombardment 
had  been  resumed, — ^with  no  less  than  five 
hundred  pieces, — and  that  the  assault  was  ex- 
pected to  follow.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  in- 
structions were  issued  by  the  two  commanders 
for  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Malakhoff  and  the  Eedan  at  noon  of  the  8th. 
At  daylight,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  siege  works 
once  more  opened  fire  on  the  closely  beleaguered 
city ;  and  before  it  ceased,  its  superiority  over 
that  of  the  garrison  was  at  last  established.  Im- 
mediately,— ^without  giving  time  to  the  besieged 
to  remount  a  single  gun,  and  probably  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  moment  of  suspense, — the 
French  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  rushed  from  their 
trenches,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  enemy's  ditdi, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  parapet^  and  forced 


thdr  way  into  the  galleries  occiqned  by  te 
gunners  and  rifles.  So  sudden  and  imp^koMi 
was  their  onset,  that  in  a  few.  minutes  the  tzi- 
colour  was  visible  from  the  bastion.  It  thii 
joyful  symbol,  ^e  French  at  the  right,  and  tke 
English  at  the  left,  advanced  upon  the  Littie  nd 
the  Great  Kedan.  Both  failed.  The  FieaA 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  find  tiieir  f^ 
through  the  blinding  smc^e  and  dust  to  thi 
points  it  was  intended  to  assail,  and  tohaveliea 
exposed  to  a  crushing  fire  of  artillery  and  wmr 
ketry.  Our  own  countrymen  peoetratad  ^ 
the  salient  angle,  calculated  to  offar  Ab 
least  direct  resistance,  despite  Hie  flank  in 
which  poured  upon  them  as  they  tanvd 
the  considerable  space  between  the  corff 
of  their  most  advanced  parallel,  and  ^ 
parapet  of  the  Bedan.  Tbey  are  desariW 
by  Getieral  Simpson  as  having  displayed  tiM 
greatest  bravery,  and  as  having  msintamed  ftr 
an  hour — unsupported  hf  reserves — ^the  adnata^ 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  If  ^ 
read  aright  this  extremely  nnsatisfactcay  aeeoo^ 
the  iMravery  of  the  soldiers  and  the  inactkm  « 
thdr  commanders  is  alike  wonderfoL  1^ 
General  states  that  the  cdumn  appointed  to  dK 
attack  consiBted  of  only  1,000  men,  with  Wd* 
and  covering  parties  of  520  moro ;  and  that  it  W0 
found  impossible  to  advance  the  restfves,  «f^ 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  treiyto.  wi 
are  thus  left  to  the  gloomy  oondnaioB  W 
on  a  column  adequate  only  to  the  ^"'"'^^•^J 
storming  par^  or  a  jforlom  hope,  wasdewW 
I  thewhoie  burden  of  an  assault  upon  •*J5?* 
I  fSanded,  no  doubt,  by  serecal  -tines  %/l^  •*• 
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tramber,  as  well  as  by  the  tmdestroyed  glacis, 
parapety  breastwork,  and  battery.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  from  this  awfiilly  exposed  position 
few  returned  alive, — ^much  less  that  they  did 
not  force  their  way  to  a  victory  like  that  which 
was  achieved  at  the  Malakhoff  no  less  by  force  of 
numbers  than  of  daring.  Even  there,  the 
itmggle  was  sang^oinary  and  long  sus- 
tained. Oeneral  BoaqvLett  and  sever^  other 
mperior  officers  were  wounded.  The  garrison 
rallied  behind  their  second  line  of  ^fences, 
were  reinforced  with  great  promptitude,  reso- 
hitely  set  themselves  to  reconquer  the  Bastion, 
and  maintained  till  dark  an  encounter  in  which 
they  could  hardly  have  been  worsted  but  for 
the  superior  position  which  the  assailants  now 
enjoyed.  The  Imperial  Guard  of  France  made 
sure  Uie  success,  as  it  would  probably  have  re- 
voked the  failure,  of  their  less  redoubtable  com- 
rades. The  Guards  and  Highlanders  are  men- 
tioned as  in  that  reserve  which  was  so  unhap- 
pily held  back  in  the  hour  of  blemish  to  the 
Bntish  flag  and  sacrifice  of  British  blood. 

It  was  intended  to  renew  the  assault  the  next 
morning.     But  that  next  morning  dawned  upon 
a  deserted  fortress  and  city.     General  Pelissier 
had  rightly  estimated  the  possession  of  the  Mala- 
khoff as    fraught    with    ''inestimable    conse- 
Suences.|'     The  conflict  had  entirely  ceased  with 
lie  daylight.     In  two  hours  more,  the  Kussians 
began   to   sink  their  vessels,   withdraw  their 
ttxxyps,  and  fire  their  mines.    As  if  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  the  event  so  long  and  stubbornly  re- 
sisted, the  garrison  of  forty  thousand  quietly 
and  in  good  order  passed  across  the  harbour  on 
raits  that  were  drawn  up  after  them.     The 
wounded  were  all  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  five  hundred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Malakhoff,   who  appear  to    have  been  subse- 
quently recovered  by  permission.     In  communi- 
cating this  event  to  the  Emperor,  Prince  Gort- 
sehakoff  confesses  to  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  in 
twenty-four  hours  under  the  "infernal  fire"  of 
the  AUies,— boasts  that  he  has  left  nothing  but 
''blood-stained  ruins''  behind  him, — and  consoles 
his  troops,  in  a  general  cnder,  with  the  reflexion 
that  "  there  is  a  line  impassable  even  to  heroes.'' 
The  explosions  rent  in  pieces  every  fort  on  the 
south  side  but  those  of  which  the  victors  had  now 
poosessiim ;  and  the  fire  rendered  the  city  un- 
i^proachable  until  little  but  charred  timbers 
and  tottering  walls  were  visible.    The  Allies 
have  already  reported,  however,  the  recovery  of 
BO  less  than  four  to  five  thousand  pieces  of 
(mnnon,  great  stores  of  powder,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  projeotiles.     It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  retreat  was  not  compelled  by  inability 
to  maintain  for  some  time  longer  the  successive 
lines  of  defence  that  stretch^  to  the  wat^s 
edge ;  but  was  dictated  by  the  genius  of  a  com- 
mander who  knows  how  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for   the  sake  of  advantages  only  himself  can 
a|ypreciate. 

Sofih  we  take  to  be  the  position  which  the 


Kussians  now  hold — ^inappreciable  by  us,  but 
not  rashly  to  be  despised.  The  Moniteur  re- 
assures the  apprehensive  by  the  sinister  compa- 
rison of  the  forts  on  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol 
to  those  which  surround  Paris — "  none  of  them 
stronger."  We  fear  they  are  strong  enough, 
however,  to  detain  us  there  through  the  winter, 
if  defended  with  anything  like  the  pertinacity 
of  the  south.  With  the  harbour  for  a  deep  wet 
ditch, — the  sunken  ships  still  blocking  out  our 
own  floating  batteries, — ^Fort  Constantine  still 
biting  its  thumb  at  the  Agamemnon, — the  trans- 
ported garrison  busy  at  the  erection  of  earth- 
works,— and  reinforcements  on  their  way,  fresh 
from  the  Emperor's  own  presence, — we  confess 
to  inability  to  believe  that  the  fate  of  Northern 
Sebastopol  will  speedily,  however  surely,  be- 
come that  of  the  opposite  half.  The  reported 
retreat  upon  Perekop  is  evidently  abandoned; 
and  the  Allies  are  left  to  make  their  own 
dispositions.  A  concentration  between  Balak- 
lava  and  the  Tchemaya,  with  the  despatch  of 
cavalry  to  Eupatoria,  seems  to  indicate  the 
shifting  of  the  line  of  operations,  and  an  attempt 
to  outflank  the  army  but  too  securely  seated  on 
the  ridges  above  Inkermann.  A  general  engage- 
ment,— ^possibly  an  assault  on  the  Russian  camp, 
— ^is  therefore  next  to  be  anticipated.  And  once 
more.  May  Gk>d  defend  the  right ! 

But  what  now  m  the  right  ?  The  question 
may  startle,  and  even  shock — ^but  it  must  not 
be  repelled.  We  who  would  have  drawn  the 
sword  with  far  less  than  the  timid  reluctance  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  are  far  from  content  that  it 
should  be  wielded  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  reckless  talk  to  admiring  Melbourne  and 
staring  Northamptonshire  farmers.  The  soldier 
has  accomplished — compelled  the  enemy  himself 
to  accomplish — the  conditions  laid  down  at 
Vienna,  not  by  the  colleague,  but  by  the  agent 
of  the  present  Government.  Lord  Clarendon's 
instructions,  like  the  Premier's  own  speeches  in 
Parliament,  distinctly  limit  the  object  of  the 
war  to  the  security  of  Turkey  from  the  maritime 
power  of  Eussia.  That  power  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  waters  on  which  they  were  built 
now  roll  over  the  hundred  and  eight  ships  and 
steamers  wherewith  Eussia  menaced  all  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine;  and  half,  at  least, 
of  the  waUs  under  which  they  took  shelter 
from  a  navy  of  superior  prowess,  are  crumbled 
to  the  dust.  Even  Sinope  is  avenged.  Never- 
theless, Lord  Palmerston  is  promise  in  assurances 
that  Eussia  shall  be  "effectually  humbled" 
before  peace  is  conceded.  He  may  hope  to  wash 
out  thus  the  deepening,  widening  blot  upon  his 
political  escutcheon  of  having  aided  Eussia  more 
than  any  other  European  Mmister.  We  cannot 
afford  him  the  indulgence.  Unless  these  costly 
victories  and  protracted  campaigns  are  to  be 
fruitfrd  in  something  better  than  Uie  humiliation 
of  Eussia,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  them  be 
stopped !  Only  the  liberty  of  nations  is  worth 
so  much  blood.    To  expend  it  on  the  gratlfica- 
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tion  of  a  Bentament,  however  righteous  that 
sentiment,  is  to  cast  away  the  price  of  inesti- 
mable benefits.  The  country  diould  demand, 
therefore,  by  whose  authority  and  on  what 
ground  otir  Government  has  rejected  the  prof- 
fered mediation  of  Prussia — as  they  are  said  to 
have  done.  Parliament  should  be  assembled 
without  delay,  that  we  may  know  for  what 
fiirther  y(e  axe  going  to  fight.  As  against 
Kussia,  our  quarrel  may  be  exhaustless,  if  our 
quarrel 4^  that  of  all  humanity;  if  no^  we 
rfiould  beware  lest  we  overstep,  by  a  single 
hour,  the  limit  at  which  we  might  honourably 
have  paused,  and  so  make  our  quarrel  toim 
humanity. 

There  are  increasing  symptoms  that  this 
alternative  is  felt.  The  Italian  question  has 
been  apparently  very  near  conversion  into  one 
of  pressure  from  witibout  The  King  of  Naples 
has  of  late  not  only  tortured  his  subjects  with  a 
somewhat  increased  severity,  but  has  been  drawn, 
by  the  insolence  of  his  servants,  into  quarrel 
with  France  and  England.  These  two  Powers 
have  demanded  explanation, — and  probably  ten 
dered  advice, — and  have  sent  a  squadron  into  the 
Bi^  of  Naples.  Although  himself  a  ^gitive, 
like  Tiberius,  from  his  capital,  and  from  all  the 
haunts  of  men,  he  seems  reluctant  to  provoke  a 
bombardment  Mazza,  the  offending  Minister 
of  Police,  was  dismissed,  a^d  the  crisis  was 
supposed  to  have  ceased.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  other  ministers  were  dismissed  wi^  him,  the 
remonstrants  are  still  dissatisfied,  and  frirther 
concessions  must  be  made.  Keanwhile,  a 
pretender  and   a  patriot  avail    themselves  of 


the  situation,  —  so  favourable  eitbr  to  a 
usurpation  or  an  insurgence.  Pnnce  Lucien 
Murat  proclaims  his  readiness  to  moimt  th$ 
throne  of  his  father, — and  indeed  of  AH  My, 
whenever  called  upon, — and  Mazzini,  ever 
thinking  of  his  country  while  others  tiiink  A 
themselves,  calls  upon  the  yomig  men  of  tlie 
Two  Sicilies  to  strike  for  the  oldMth,  '^God 
and  the  People!  Italy,  One  aad  Independent f 
Manin,  the  hero  of  me  Tenetian  stn^gH  with 
other  illustrious  exiles,  renew  their  dedaraUoni 
of  adhesion  to  that  holy  cause,— and  promptly 
repel  the  arrogant  though  patient  amotion  of 
the  Murats.  We  have  ourselves  no  desire 
to  see  the  ships  of  England  and  Jranoe 
engaged  in  chastising  the  contemptible  Boni^n. 
Tpanisare  ever  best  left  to  the  retribution  of  tWr 
own  victims, — and  where  tyranny  is  despicable 
as  well  as  cruel,  its  endurance  aigaes  ei^er 
a  worthlessness  or  a  self-restraint  from  wM 
the  interposing  hand  should  draw  back.  Kb 
deprecate,  moreover,  any  event  that  may  give 
to  Louis  Napoleon  and  Lord  Pahnerston  a  pre- 
text for  interference  with  the  future  goremment 
of  any  Italian  State.  Sfot  till  the  last  exfle  bs 
departed  from  our  streets  for  the  classic  soil,- 
not  till  the  pighing  of  the  prisoners  beneaOi  their 
native  skies  has  ceased,— rcan  we  forget  fte 
treachery  which  assasanated  the  Koman  reOTMc 
and  abandoned  Sicily  to  the  nieroies  of  itstdti- 
stated  king.  And  till  that  is  forgotten,  Iftjy 
must  be  warned  that  the  foreigner  is  scaroe  le^ 
her  enemy  when  he  comes  horn  the  west  to 
from  the  east. 
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JBlenham;  or.  What  came  of  TroMing  ths 
Waters.  A  Story  founded  on  Facts.  By 
E.  Elliott.    London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

The  Brothers  JBassett.  By  Julia  Cobnek. 
(Parlour Library.)    London:  Hodgson. 

A  Long  Look  Ahead;  or,  The  First  Stroke  and 
the  Last.  By  the  Author  of  "I've  Been 
Thinkirig."  (Run  and  Read  Library.)  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

We  were  amused,  the  other  day,  by  the  com- 

Elaint  of  a  trimestrial  contemporary  that  there 
\  no  otber  method  of  gettbg  at  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  novel  than  that  of  reading  it — 
a  complaint  more  ingenuous  than  edifying,  and 
too  significant,  we  fear,  of  the  habits  of  critics. 
A  shrewd  and  just  guess  at  the  character  of  the 
novel  may,  however,  be  made  from  the  first  and 
outside  glance.  The  three- volumed  pile  that 
issues,  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  shillmgci  and 
sixpence,[from  the  counter  of  some  west-end  pub- 
lisher, is  pretty  sure  to  be  written  for,  if  not  in, 
the  world  of  fashion  and  of  wealth ;  one  of  whose 
points  of  revolution — ^if  the  punning  paradoic 


may  be  forgiven — is.  the  ehrt^olating  Khwy- 
It  18  so  rarely  that  an  adventurous  aiithor,  i»i 
still  more  adventurous  publisher,  can  be  toid 
to  break  the  ibutin&  by  coming  out  in  tfo 
volumes,  that  the  species  maybiB  wga^^ 
virtually  n<m- extant.  In  its  place  we  Ba^ 
every  now  and  then,  the  rix  or  ten  diflling  tf» 
volume,  dating  from  Comhill  or  Biahop^ate- 
street,  bent  upon  making  itri  way  by  xneritr^  «^ 
carrying  with  it  an  obvious  polemical  or  poBfital 
purpose.  The  old  "religious  novel"  wa«  ^" 
ally  of  this  order;  but  the  success  of  re*'^^ 
importations  from  America  supersedes  it  ^y 
eighteenpenny  volumes,  set  afloat  by  enonnoM 
puffs  fh)m  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  Blenham"  is  a  six  shilling  volume  ^^ 
should  like  to  see  among  the  eighteeii-peniM*' 
It  is  noiie  the  less  a  novel  f6r  being  "  ftwmded  i» 
facts'' — a  superfluous  and.  we  were  going  to  «^i 
but  that  we  suspect  a  lad/d  hand,  silly  ^^^^^t 
ment;  since  a  novel  not  "founded  on  »» 
more  or  less  specific,  must  be  either  a  feiff  *•*» 
Hke  ";iIndine^'T-a  feble,  like  "  GulIrr«'V2J 
flagrant  stupidity,  Wanting  that  *  rf  i«i«F* 
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|rrf>al»Kt3r  and  rcxmance  which  takes  captiye  the 
imaginatioa  and  the  sympathies.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  "nora"  element  of  '<  BlenJiam" 
oonsisfts  ezclnsiTelj  in  the  personal  details 
which  fill  up  and  round  off  a  story  in  itself  suf- 
fidemtly  hold  and  strikrng  to  attract  and  excite. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  work  of  arty*4n» 
§psmi  hj  piofbund  convktion  and  earnest  pur- 
pose ;  but  executed  wil^  a  natural  and  an  edu- 
Qoted  talent  for  the  portraiture  of  social  life.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those  old  £n£^ish  hamlets 
90  delightful  to  visit — so  intderable  to  abide  in ; 
MBi  andent  abbey  prc^ierty— *the  monastery  con* 
verted  into  a  pris^  the  abbot  superseded  by 
an  orthodox  rector,  the  church  **  restored"  to 
suit  the  oonvenienee  of  worshippers  for  whom  it 
was  not  builty  a  brace  of  squires,  a  church- 
warden, a  linendraper,  and  a  blacksmith.  This 
last  is  a  Dissenter,  and  becomes  a  church-rate 
martyr,  convulses  the  parish,  and  finally  con- 
verts his  fellow-parishioners  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  But  the  blacksmith  is  rather  ihe 
agent  than  the  author  of  this  mischief.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  a  young  lawyer  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  Homton -*- much  given  to  the  Qieek 
Testament  and  to  anti- State-Church  lectorii^. 
By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  concluded  that 
the  blacksmith  is  a  vulgar  fematic,  the  lawyer 
either  a  "  prig"  or  a  pedant,  l^ot  so,  however. 
Thomas  Doughty  is  &  personage  whose  character 
for  siii^le  manliness  parall^  that  of  the  early 
Friends.  Holmesdale  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. He  is  fitted  with  a  heroine  from 
the  fimdly  of  the  rector -« the  strong  hut 
iweet-minded  Clara  Bentham.  Other  loves, 
and  a  background  mystery^^-originating  in  an 
act  of  submiagLon  to  ecdesiastiGal  law,  at  the 
cost  of  half  a  lifetime  of  dissimulation  and  sor- 
row—check the  progress  of  the  story ;  of  which 
it  is  an  imp<Nrtant,  ^ugh  possibly  undesigned, 
object  to  exhibit  the  painful  m<»al  proUems, 
and  household  difficulties,  to  which  intellectual 
differences  must  inevitably  give  rise,  under  the 
social  tyranny  of  that  organisation  of  metaphy- 
aieal  wsehood,  a  State- Church.  It  is  not 
Hkely  that  a  writer  ade^juate  to  the  production 
of  '*  Blenham"  will  refiram  from  frirther  efforts 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  we  hope  that  she  will 
adopt  a  less  unusual  vehicle,  and  break  the  bond- 
age of  adhesion  to  too  literal  £ftct.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  woman  of  culture  to  "o'erstep  the  modesty 
of  nature"  in  depicting  the  mental  condition  <^ 
our  rural  communities. 

"  The  Brothers  Bassett"  is  a  new  novel  of  a 
right  welcome  sort.  In  the  fcnrm  and  at  the 
podce  of  a  cheap  reprint,  we  have  here  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  Miss  Comer's  gracefol 
and  animated  pen*  She  indulges  &r  beyond 
ear  liking  in  Uie  use  of  coincidence,  but  does 
not  descend  to  the  melo-dramatic.  Her  ''  start- 
ling situations"  are  evidently  designed  to  carry 
an  her  story,  not  to  sup^dy  emotion.  The 
naturalness  of  her  characters— the  virtues  of 


a  third — suffice  to  keep  us  interested  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  in  their  several  destinies. 
It  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  to  illustrate 
by  abslaract  or  extract  a  book  that  can  be  thus 
commended. 

A.  S.  Hoe,  in  the  ^Long  Look  Ahepd,<^pre8enti 
us  with  a  state  of  society  widciy  Offering  from 
that  exhibited  in  '<  Blenham,^' ^d  abuses  to 
the  lei^h  of  deboudi  that  Hceiiis^  of  c<Hncidenoe 
which  we  remark  in  the  "  Brofc^  "BfJUffit"  A 
£sw  fiumers,  merchants^  and  niiwter9of  a  new 
England  state  are  made  actors  in  a  pla^iOf  i«ci- 
dent  that  would  enrapture  the  gods  of.  a  minor 
theatre.  Everythi^  fiiUs  out  to  forward  tte 
booby  love  of  a  lout  who  has  no  enemy  but  his 
own  bashfrdness,  and  whose  mistress  suffers  all 
but  starvation  and  abduction  because  he — a 
demooratio  American,  and  landowner,  forsooth ! 
— ^has  not  courage  to  address  his  social  superior. 
Miraculous  interpositions  are  very  well  some- 
times,—even  in  a  settlement  whwe  people  build 
one  another^s  houses  out  of  pure  good  nature ; — 
but  we  have  no  patience  with  a  hero  who  is 
never  guilty  of  an  error  or  a  fault,  yet  requires 
a  series  of  stage  surprises  to  get  him  married. 
For  those  who  like  "  action,"  however,  here  it 
is  in  abundance — and  those  who  prefer  **  cha- 
racter," may  find  amiable  young  ladies,  b^ie- 
volent  old  gentlemen,  villains  repentant,  and 
villains  obdurate. 


Foetieal  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  Edited  by 
BoBEBT  Bell.  YoL  I.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker.     1855. 

HuniBnAS  is  one  of  those  few  productions 
which  a  reader  never  takes  in  hand  without 
making  new  discoveries.  We  read  it  rapidly, 
cursorily,  and  at  odd  moments,  when  inclined  for 
a  little  mental  recreation  and  frolic ;  and  we 
peruse  it  att^ttively  and  careldlly  when  we 
would  recal  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  aspect 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans  chose  to 
attach  to  them  in  tiie  days  of  the  Bestoration. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  fiin  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  information  in  the  other  ,*  and  take  it  in 
hand  when  we  will,  or  for  what  purpose  we  will, 
it  is  sare  to  begoile  us  of  more  time  than  we 
intended  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  wit  and  broad 
humour  of  Butler  is  in  Ieu^  irresistible  even  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  both  are  combined  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  such  a  grotesque  kind  of 
originality,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  to  be 
entertained.  This  annotated  edition  is  by  fax  the 
best  yet  published  in  a  popular  form,  and  will 
enable  the  people  to  read  the  work  with  more 
pleasure,  because  with  a  better  understanding, 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  life  of  the 
Poet  prefixed  to  the  work  is  as  complete  as  it  can 
be  made,  and  it  exhibits  a  melancholy  example 
of.  the  neglect  of  genius  by  those  who  most  en- 


m^  iba  villaniea  of  another,  and  the  follies  of  Joyed  and  profited  by  its  labours. 
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Broken  Bread.    Short  Comments  for  Family  Use. 

By  the  Eev.  Gapel  Moltneux,  B.A.   London : 

Partridge  and  Oakey.  1855. 
This  sample  of  "  Broken  Bread  "  strikes  ns  as 
little  more  than  a  very  small  and  exceedingly 
stale  loaT  br<*en  np  into  fifty  little  morsels 
almost  of  imperceptible  size>  and  each  of  infini- 
tesimal value.  Probably  there  is  some  nourish- 
ment in  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  "  lambs/' 
tiie  ^' babes  of  the  ^mily,"  towards  whose  growth 
they  are  professedly  intended  to  administer,  we 
hope  there  may  be.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  evidence  of  the  tiiinking  fiusuUy,  or  even  of 
that  faculty,  which  is  so  common  among  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  day,  of  representing  old 
but  wholesome  truths  under  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive aspect.  The  task  which  Mr.  Molyneux  has 
here  so  feebly  attempted  has  been  snooessfHiUy 
accomplished  by  hundreds  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  we  question,  although  he  seems  to  be 
troubled  by  no  doubts  upon  the  matter,  whether 
there  be  any  fuiiher  demand  for  such  palpable 
platitudes,  pious  though  they  be,  as  he  has  here 
strung  together.  The  minister  of  a  fashionable 
chapel  certainly  has  it  in  his  power  to  palm  off 
a  worthless  book  among  an  unthinking  and 
wealthy  congregation ;  and  tiiis  sort  of  trade  is 
now  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent, — ^but  it  is  not 
a  creditable  trade,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  end  of  it 


The  Last  of  the  Osars,  or  the  Boom  of  Nicholas.  By 
W.  R.  Bbame.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1855. 
Mb.  Bejlhe,  whose  syntax  is  a  littie  loose,  is 
evidently  a  young  writer  who  has  been  moved 
to  this  expression  of  his  feelings  by  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  house  of  Bomanoff.  He  possesses 
considerable  imaginative  power,  which,  however, 
is  not  controlled  by  good  taste,  and  he  has  a 
talent  for  vigorous  and  poetical  expression,  which 
here  is  in  great  part  thrown  away.  In  truth, 
the  author  of  this  odd  sort  of  Eomance,  of  which, 
we  take  it,  Beckford's  "  Vathek"  was  the  model, 
has  committed  two  grand  blunders.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  nonsense  to  judge  Nicholas  from  our 
own  standards  of  morality  and  civilisation.  The 
Caars  are  five  hundred  years  behind  the  modem 
march  of  both — and  if  we  go  as  far  back  as  that, 
we  shall  find  men  as  mordly  monstrous  among 
our  forefathers.  Nicholas  was  a  great  man,  not- 
withstanding his  barbarity,  his  want  of  magna- 
nimity, and  other  drawbacks ;  and  history  will 
award  him  the  respect  due  to  his  real  merits. 
In  the  second  place,  it  shows  a  mongrel  spirit 
to  damn  a  dead  foe  to  unimaginable  torments. 
When  a  man  is  dead,  judge  his  past  actions  as 
much  as  you  like — ^in  the  nil  nist  verum,  instead 
of  the  nil  nisi  homun  spirit  if  you  choose ;  but  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  generous,  and  manly,  and 
English,  don't  glut  your  hatred  upon  a  helpless 
carcass,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  piHng  up  perdi- 
tion on  a  defenceless  antagonist. 


Fatriarohy:  or,  the  Famihf:  its  Ctmdiiiiilimmi 
Frohation.  ByJoHNHlBEis,D.B.  Loadoa: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.  1855. 
The  title  of  this  very  able  volume  gives  Tubat 
an  inadequate  idea  of  its  contents,  which  an 
astonishingly  rich,  pithy  and  varied.  The  mA. 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  though  we  see  no  need 
for  the  division,  and  suspect  that  it  was  an  after* 
thought  adopted  to  break  in  some  degree  the 
heaviness  of  a  dissertation  which,  with  all  its 
variety  and  practicality,  is  a  little  too  proloond 
and  metaphysical  for  popular  reading.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  the  laws  or  method  d  the 
domestic  constitution ;  the  second  indicates  tbe 
conditions  and  changes  through  which  the  pa- 
triarchal community  may  have  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  probationary  history;  the  third 
states  the  reason  both  of  the  method  and  the 
history;  and  the  fourth  "justifies  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,''  by  exhibiting  His  power,  wisdon, 
goodness,  holiness,  mercy,  and  long-suffering,  ia 
connexion  with  the  patriarchal  institution.  We 
have  not  space  at  command  to  warrant  oar 
attempting  even  an  outline  of  the  writer's  atga- 
ment,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  ocmsecoliTe, 
notwithstanding  an  affected  kind  of  unobrionB* 
ness  in  the  style  which  might  have  been  adtFsn- 
tageously  dispensed  with.  Bat  the  book  is  M 
of  good  things,  some  superficial  enon^  and 
some  which  lie  fax  beneath  the  sur&ce.  It 
treats  of  the  family  relation  in  all  iU  phasei, 
formative,  social,  mdividual,  and  legislatzTfr- 
and  in  all  its  influences,  experimental,  motumsl, 
and  educational ;  and  it  treats  of  a  multitade  of 
things  besides,  connected  with  the  inevitid^ 
history  of  human  associations  and  sympathisB, 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  therefore  abounds  ia 
efficient  teaching  on  subjects  t^t  murt  erer  be 
of  paramount  and  general  importance.  Thus, 
for  instance,  concerning  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes,  the  writer  says : — 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  sexes  wiU  be  fonad  lo 
be  numerically  related.  For  it  is  onlj  in  this  waj  ibt 
the  social,  intellectaal,  and  moral  claims  of  the  sessi 
can  be  equally  rospc^cted.  Consequently,  the  piso>« 
happiness,  and  well-being  of  the  hosbaod  and  wifsflsi 
only  be  thus  secured.  Accordinf^l/,  not  oolj  we»4>it 
man  and  one  woman  created  at  first  for  oaeho^i 
bat  the  same  numerical  proportion  has  been  maiatnira 
snbstantiallj  ever  since.  No  science  has  yet  trscedtfcs 
laws  by  which  this  result  is  attained,  .  .  .  This  mm' 
rical  relation  of  the  sexes,  then,  is  as  much  an  i^dicaCNii 
of  the  Divine  will  respecting  the  proportion  m  vbiea 
they  are  to  be  united  in  marriage,  as  the  di^incteoB- 
stitution  of  each  is  that  they  are  to  bs  uited  at  sU. 

We  accept  both  the  reasoning  and  &e  ooo- 
chision,  and  yet  both  might  have  been  made 
stronger.  A  polygamist^-a  Mormon,  fef  ^ 
stance — ^might  dispute  both  with  a  shoir  of  ws- 
son.  Is  it  a  fact  (he  might  aak)  that  the 
numerical  proportions  of  the  sexes  are  anhstan* 
tially  the  same  ?  If  so,  how  do  ypu  aoeoont 
for  the  destruction  of  female  infiemtB  amoo^  the 
Chinese,  and  among  some  of  the  baiharooa 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  yet  nsTtf  ia  ir«*^.  ^ 
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9  ?  And  althongh  oar  own  staiistics  show 
that  mere  males  are  bom  than  females,  do  we 
not  know  that  by  the  time  both  have  reached  a 
maniageable  age  the  females  are  immensely  in 
excess  ?  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  "  Sacred  History 
of  the  World,"  recognises  this  dilemma,  and  he 
deals  with  it  in  a  way  which  may  seem  singular, 
hat  which  plainly  points  to  the  truth.  There 
is,  he  suggests,  a  mission  to  be  executed  in  be- 
half of  humanity  which  parents  cannot  or  do 
not  perform,  and  which  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
affections  of  paternity  prevent  them  from  per- 
ftwrniog.  The  duties  of  this  mission  would 
never  be  perfonned  by  single  men,  who  are 
unfit  for  ^em,  or  would  not  regard  them  as 
duties;  but  they  are  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
single  women,  who,  having  lost  the  bloom  of 
youth,  resort  to  them  naturally,  and  indulge 
natural  affections  in  their  exercise.  What  these 
duties  are,  those  of  us  ^o  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  unmarried  sisters,  maiden  aunts,  and 
kind  and  gentle  nurses  in  times  of  affliction 
know  well  enough — and  we  at  least  are  thankful 
for  those  kind  and  generous  offices  which  no 
bustling  wife,  with  a  family  of  her  own  to 
altend  to,  could  have  Mfllled  in  our  behalf. 

Prom  some  beautiful  and  eloquent  remarks  on 
the  management  and  education  of  infants^  we 
must  quote  the  following  passage : — 

The  imagination  is  as  much  a  part  and  power  of  the 
hmDui  eontdmtioD  as  the  sppetitev  and  eqmuly  reqairing 
to  be  regnUted  and  fed.    Children  are  litde  Onentali , 
each  with  an  Aladdin's  lamp  and  Arabian  Nights  of  his 
owzL    Nor  shoold  ihe  foriuer  be  extinguished  nor  the 
latter  shortened,  except  bj  the  slow  dawning  and  pro- 
grpss  of  knowledge.     Children  personify  eTcrjthmg. 
Svery  scene  is  dramatised;  and  thej  will  address  and 
re^jr  to  themselves,  rather  than  that  the  drama  should 
be  incomplete.    While  their  elders  are  only  listening  to 
a  tale,  they  are  acting  in  iu    A  good  story  or  picture- 
book  is  more  to  an  imaginative  child  than  the  discovery 
of  America  to  Colambas.    On  turning  over  every  page, 
be  stands  looking  **  from  a  peak  in  Darien."    Nature 
makes  him  free  of  the  region  of  romance;  but,  according 
to  onr  utilitarian  notions.  Nature  is  wrong,  and  one  of 
tbo  first  offices  of  education  is  to  lay  this  whole  region 
under  interdict    The  child's  head,  forsooth,  must  take 
pracedenoe  of  his  heart.     The  rainbow  mnst  be  ex- 
plained.   No  sooner  is  he  caught  enjoyinz,  than  he  is 
required  to  reflect.    He  must  stop  eating  that  his  bread 
siusl  be  analysed  and  expounded.     Nature  has  de- 
signedly east  a  iihn  over  his  eyes,  by  which  eyerything 
is  clothed  with  a  poetic  halo;  but  be  roust  needs  be  led, 
aa  early  as  possible,  to  the  tree  of  knowledge^his 
jmtffBtM  often  the  serpents  of  the  tree— that  he  may 
kmon  that  be  is  naked.    If  religion  holds  the  sanctum 
mMMoiorum  of  the  human  temple,  imagination  in  child- 
hood occapies  its  outer  courts;  but  it  seems  to  be  thought, 
judging  from  prerailing  usages,  the  sooner  the  altars 
are  cyrertamed,  or  turned  into  the  **  tables  of  the  money- 
chaogers,"  tbe  betteci 

This  is  lamentably  true,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
80  powerfdl  a  champion  lifting  up  his  voice 
agsdnfit  the  intellectaal  child-mnrder  of  which 
the  **  prevailing  nsages"  above  allnded  to  are 
the  00000.  Onr  readers  know  our  sentiments  on 
this  sahrject,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
Sut  let  us  quote  another  word  of  wisdom  on  an 
analogona  topic : — 


The  emotional  nature  of  little  children  is  never  stirou^ 
lated  without  injury.  All  the^  ask  is  play- room,  and 
the  removal  of  everything  painfoL  Before  they  begin 
the  play  with  the  external  world,  the  world  plays  with 
them ;  or,  rather,  it  plavs  on  them  a  perpetual  stream 
of  impressions  of  which  they  are  little  more  than  the 
delighted  recipients.  And  eten  when  they  begin  to 
select  and  employ  objects,  they  are  embarrassed  with 
their  riches.  Yet,  it  is  at  this  moment  when  their  little 
hands  are  already  full  of  flowers,  that  the  inconsiderate 
parent  attempts  to  fill  their  arms  also.  Nature  dilutes 
her  oxygen,  but  he  would  fain  administer,  it  to  them 
pure,  and  even  **  above  proof."  Here  activity  surrounds 
them  with  a  heaven  of  sunny  cheerfulness,  in  which  the 
affections  quietly  unfold  and  growj  but  he  must  needs 
employ  a  burning-glass.  Few  children  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  jading  in- 
fluence of  a  constant  succession  of  sights  and  toys. 
Pleasures  ibrce  and  forestall  their  nature;  and  by  irri- 
tating and  exhausting  their  emotions,  shorten  the 
season  of  their  youth.  The  NU  admirari  is  the  natural 
result. 

Again— on  the  subject  of  Precocity : — 

Parents  need  especially  to  be  renunded  that  the  pre^ 
mature  development  of  any  one  part  (say  of  the  intel- 
lectual) is  sure  to  involve  the  injury  of  the  whole; 
Nature  offers  no  prise  for  the  best  answer  to  the  qne^- 
tion — How  may  the  mind  of  the  child  be  most  early 
and  rapidly  developed?  On  the  contrary,  it  reserves 
pains  and  penalties  for  the  outrage.  Intellectual  pre- 
cocity is  commonly  only  **  another  name  for  cerebral 
disease.**  In  some  instances  it  leads,  by  a  physiological 
necessity,  to  precocity  in  vice.  Rousseau  afiftrmed  it  to 
be  one  of  the  arts  of  education  to  know  **  how  to  lose 
time."  And  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  influences 
supplied  by  material  civilisation  multiply,  the  art  of 
"postponed  excitement**  becomes  at  once  more  difficult 
and  more  important  Let  the  heart  be  occupied  and  the 
emotions  traraed;  but  care  should  be  exercised,  lest  by 
taxing  and  expending  the  mental  forces  too  early  in 
life,  the  whole  remainder  should  be  a  history  of  sterility 
and  exhaustioii. 

We  might  multiply  such  precepts  as  the  above 
to  almost  any  amount,  but  in  so  doing  should 
afford  the  reader  but  a  one-sided  idea  of  the 
present  work.  The  author's  object — and  it  is 
certainly  accomplished  with  considerable  com- 
pleteness and  no  less  skill — ^is  to  set  forth  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  patriarchal  institu- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  the  world  the  authority 
of  the  patriarch,  or  nead  of  the  family,  was  the 
governing  authority ;  yet  it  was  designed  not 
merely  for  the  welfare  of  the  individuid  family, 
but  to  evolve,  in  course  of  time,  a  model  for  the 
government  of  society  at  large.  The  family  in 
subjection  to  the  patriarch  was  but  a  reheiu^Bal 
of  a  people  in  subjection  to  their  sovereign. 
The  relations  of  a  uunily  to  iheai  head  are  na- 
turally and  justly  those  of  a  people  to  their 
chief  ruler — and  all  legislation  mat  is  not  based 
on  such  relation  is  a  departure  fix>m  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  for  the  attainment  of 
selfish  ends.  The  author,  however,  deals  with 
this  great  question  only  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  declines  to  deduce  any  political  doc- 
trines from  the  principles  he  has  laid  down — 
leaving  the  reader  to  do  that  for  himself,  if  he 
choose.  We  commend  his  work  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers^  and  especially  to  those  in  the  habit 


AfWitotheFMudmd/PMhnoHt,  ByEBWASB 
BiJDtBs.  London :  Longmans.  1855.  (^Tra- 
veller's Litoary.") 
Iir  the  aatnain  ollast  year  Mr.  Baines,  with  his 
wife^  made  the  iaor  of  SwiiBerlmod,  aad  having 
ettyMed  the  Great  St.  Bemsfdi  turned  off  to  yint 
iiie  valleys  of  the  Vaudois.  He  saw  successively 
the  scenes  of  their  persecutions  and  sufferings, 
and  of  their  heimo  valoor,  devotion,  and  truunplu 
He  lived  for  a  time  am<»g  their  simple  descen* 
dantS;  and  heard  from  thNsir  own  lips  the  recital 
of  brave  deeds  on  the  identical  spots  idiioh  their 
memory  has  rendered  sacred.  'EAb  narrative, 
though  written  in  a  style  which  it  appears  to 
Tis  would  haivt  8«ited  better  the  readers  of  the 
''  Evangelical  Map;azine"  than  those  of  the  <'Txa- 
veller's  Library/  is  full  of  interesting  matter; 
and,  as  it  affords  a  somewhat  minute,  and  no 
doubt  accurate  picture  of  society  among  the 
Waldenses  at  the  present  moment,  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  an  es^^nsive  welcome.  We  must 
quote  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  found  a  Mend  in 
Crmnwell:— 

It  msj  be  nid  whh  trath  thjrt  crime,  or  ofibMe  sgwnst 
the  laws,  k  soaioely  known  amoog  the  Vandots.  Some 
taint  of  inreligion  or  immorality  is  said  to  ha?e  been  left 
by  the  French,  who  foe  sereral  years  were  masters  of  the 
valleys;  but  this  has  been  removed,  and  mj  ioHwesaion 
is  that  a  more  moral  commnnity  is  scarcely  to  be  fooud 
in  Europe.  Intelligent,  kind,  indnsttious,  temperate, 
virtnons,  and  loyal,  they  adorn  their  religions  profeasioB, 
and  give  no  handle  to  those  who,  having  so  deeply  in* 
jnred  them,  woold  fain  exease  themselves  bj  cahinuu* 
ating  their  victims. 

Ifr^Bainesconclndee  his  narrative  with  an  ar- 
gument against  Boman  Catholicism  derived  from 
the  Papal  Ixei^ment  of  the  Waldenses.  Thus: 
GathoHcs,  ashamed  of  the  hideous  massaores  of 
this  unoffending  people,  no  longer  attempt  to 
justi^  them.  Bi^  tiie  massacres  were  perpe- 
trated on  the  authority  of  Papal  Bulls.  There- 
fore the  Pope  was  in  aivor.  Butif  theP<^aifed 
the  Church  erred,  they  caimot  be  infallible.  And 
if  they  amnet  io&tUUe,  the  whole  Icibrie  of  the 
Papaoy  tumbles  into  ruin.  The  l(^o  is  inde- 
fesgibifa 


H%e  L0m  ^  Naifmre  and  IMi^ni  m  afeeUd  hy 
Divine  Law.  ByLfeovsLsvi.  London:  W. 
andF.  G.  Cash.  1855. 
Taxs  work,  we  presome,  exhibits  the  strongest 
array  ef  arguments  which  the  Peace  Party  hove 
to  adduce  against  war  in  any  shape  and  under 
any  Gircumstanoes*  The  writer  begins  by  a 
oareM  and  thorough  sifting  of  the  question  of 
the  inviolability  of  human  life ;  and  it  i4[^ars 
to  na  that  he  suooeeds  better  in  lus  attempt  to 
pimre  both  tha  impolijoy  and  impiaty.of  capitol 


eapital  punishment  and  war.    We  do  not  les 
why,  having  aboliAed  tiie  punislniflnt  of  death 
firem  oar  eriminal  oode,  we  dumld  for  that 
reason  tamely  submit  to  invasion  and  the  insolti 
of  a  foviigB  fo»-*-DQr  is  it  dear  to  us  that  ths 
appeal  made  so  fie(|iiently  by  the  wnte  ts  the 
Dmne  kwr  really  helps  him  t»  the  estaUtdi' 
ment  of  any  bbkSx  principle.     His  oanchMJom 
are  sound  eMou|^  to  thoaa  who  oan  sdmiinhs 
troth  and  raasmaafaleneae  of  hia  Tpemam^  whieh 
art  all  drawn  from  the  creed  of  the  non-ooift* 
batani.    But  the  Divine  lair»  as  illistmted  by 
the  tiaets  of  Bible  histoiy,  does  oonteaaaoe  wai^ 
and  Divine  justice  puts  tiieowoid  into  the  haai 
of  the  avenger  of  Uood,  whether  the  aveDgsr 
be  an  indiridnal  or  a  nation.    What  Mr.  Levi 
suooeeds  hotter  in  abowin^  are  the  miaorias  and 
ndnous  expenses  of  wsrs— <thoir  in^vstiee,  iaas^ 
much  as  their  penalties  &11  npea  the  inaoaoDl^ 
and  not  upon  the  guiltrf — and  the  desiiableiMH 
of  putting  an  emi  to  tiMin  for  the  sake  of  nai.- 
kind  at  large.    For  the  agencaee  by  whiek  this 
ir  to  be  bfouf^t  abcnit,  he  looks  dii^y  lo  the 
spread  of  religions  prineipla-*-tD  the  pmgnaaal 
eommeroey  soienoey  and  art — ^to  intensal  tfktm 
of  States—^  arbitetion  treaties    and  to  pe- 
riodical oongressea  of  nations.    BysUmaanikt 
those  agendas  oome  into  operation  as  soon  as 
posaiUe,  and  work  as  powsffully  as  poBSLUsia 
bringing  about  the  nntversal  peace  whiok  all 
good  men  so  ardently  desiderate.    Nev^theleBi, 
if  the  Bussian  bear  tries  to  lav  his  psw  upon 
our  Sunday's  dinner,  we  shau  square  up  i& 
defence  of  the  beef  and  pudding,  and  pot  ia  a 
'^fiBoer"  that  will  send  him  growling  to  his  da 
— ^if  we  can  do  it. 


JUeotteeti&m  0/  JtuaU  dmrinf  a  Tiirtjf  Tmri 
Smdm^e.    By  a  German  NoUeman.  Bemed 
and  Translated,  witii  the  Author^s  sanctios* 
by  Lascbubs  Wbajlu^u.    (Constable's  "Mii" 
oeUany  of  Poragn  Literatore,"  YoL  YOL) 
Edinburgh :  Coostabla  and  Co. 
Tkbsx  "Recollections"  have  all  the  piquant 
of  a  French  book  of  travel,  without  ihe  pre- 
cision which  usually  fthj^fafi^^r?*^^  a  GsnBan* 
The  tranelator  vonohes  for  thJe  author,  sad  ^ 
author  for  his  statements ;  but  it  would  bsfe 
been  more  satisfiBustory  if  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  know  who  is  the  anonymous  mwle- 
man  that  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  dwelt 
among  a  peo{de  of  whom  he  has  aearcdy  cm 
creditable  circumstance  to  relate,  aoad  what  wsR 
the  dates  of  his  experiences.    His  "  first  leaaoi 
in  Buss  "  was  the  sight,  at  Polangar,  of  a  suli* 
tary  flog^g;  borne  with  a  submission  so  tb- 
ject  as  to  be  more  siokffnang  th«n  the  barioontj* 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  record  snggesti  tibe 
exclamation — in    a    sententious    paragra^— 
<' What  a  docile  animal  is  man  T— but  it  aho 
reminds  the  writer  that^  ''On  another  ooopioBy 
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one  of  these  defenders  of  his  conntry  was  made 
to  mn  ihe  ganndet,  and,  after  two  or  three  days' 
flogging;  was  fdrced,  with  laoeiated  back  and 
ehatteiing  teeth,  to  say,  when  at  death's  door, 
'Sir  Colonel,  I  thank  you  for  the  mereiM 
nnnislinient  ?  "  And  this  gossiping,  immetho* 
meal  style  prevails  thiooghoot  the  book;  the 
drvision  into  chapters  serving  theeonvenieBee  of 
the  reader,  but  very  little  restraining  the  writer. 
fie  has  thns  prodoced  an  eminentfy  interesting 
book,  ^Hth  tmnedessary  disr^;aid  of  its  perma- 
itent  authority, — except  as  a  proof  that  Germany 
is  still  essentudly  and  inoorrigibly  anti-Eossian. 
Its  yahie  in  l£is  latter  aspect  is  increased  by 
file  special  attention  which  the  writer  bestows 
on  the  Gfennan  provinces  of  Russia,  and  his 
revelations  of  the  estimate  in  which  the  military 
patriotism  of  the  Bnssians  is  there  held.  Ke 
visited  Livonia  just  pirevioiui  to  the  rapture  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Napoleon.  He  fcnind 
boasting  on  every  tongue,  and  terror  on  every 
cheek.  The  people  loved  their  Emperor,  and 
responded  with  generous  oontributicms  of  men 
and  money  to  his  a|^eala  But  '*  there  was  no 
IB^artaeus  to  be  fovnd/'  The  militia  pre^ 
served  a  rigid  inactivity,  and  the  peasants  fled, 
'When  Mandonald  advanced  in  Courland,  and 
threatened  Livonia^  Only  once  was  a  sally 
from  Biga  ventured.  Hie  GossadLS  spent  their 
eonrage  en  the  people  they  came  to  pnoteet,  or 
en  soHtary  sentin^  whom  they  ensnared  by 
the  laisso.  The  cry  of  "  Frantsusi,"  raised  in 
fdn,  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  wild  flight  of 
ariKtiamen  and  villagers.  If  the  Government 
really  intended  to  lure  on  the  enemy  (which 
our  author  denies  and  ridicules),  that  intention 
was  ca^ed  out  by  tiie  mufeigned  foan 
of  the  people.  Livonia  was  saa^  by  the 
desertion  of  the  Prussian  general;  but  Biga 
was  not  permitted  altogether  to  escape  the 
Ikte  of  Moscow,  to  wfaufa  it  had  be<m  pre- 
destined^  Th^  town  was  not  even  besieged,  and 
was  delBBded  by  an  English  fleet,  whose  adndral 
declared  himself  able  to  defebd  the  suburbs  by 
his  rockets.  But  the  Governor,  Count  Sssen, 
had  determined  en  a  saoriflee;  and  thns  it  was 
iwoomplidied  :-— 

One  evening  I  wiUted  with  a  friend  wboM  parents 
ived  in  the  FHabnrg,  nd  ISnr  from  the  Qertrade  ehvreh» 
to  p«y  ihsm  t  vidfc.  Above  the  inner  tomi-gate  we 
Botioed  a  new  prockmalioo.  Many  stopped  to  read  it. 
It  atated  that  a  report  had  been  spread  that  the  sabnrbe 
would  be  burnt  down,  but  the  inhabitants  were  to  give 
no  credit  to  this  statement,  as  there  was  notliing  to  rear 
flrom  the  enemy,  and  thev  might  m  to  rest  withont 
SBziety.  We  believed  we  sboold  be  the  first  to  bnng  tins 
oonsolatory  infcrmatioD,  but  we  had  been  preceded. 

I  stopoed  kte  at  mv  friend's.  I  found  the  gate  looked, 
nor  co\m  it  be  opened  without  mnch  ranniog  to  and  fro. 
I  therefore  tnm^l  back  to  pass  the  night  at  my  friend's. 
ne  aasmranoe  given  by  antliorHy  of  the  Qovemor- 
General  had  disp^ed  everj  apprehenikm.  Intbeitic^, 
a  learfolnoise  aioosed  ns.  I  fiinoied  the  whole  of  Mao- 
donald's  corps  must  be  engaged  in  a  murderous  contest 
with  the  Rusnans  in  our  streets,  such  a  shouting,  yelling, 
tending,  cracking,  and  tumult  drove  us  from  our  beds. 
AjmI  were  imisWmg  in  doow  and  windows  ;wiadgw-piaei 


were  crashing,  and  a  cry  that  peAetrated  to  the  veiy 
marrow  reached  our  room.  If  Hades  had  sent  out  its 
spirits,  the  terror  and  confusion  could  not  have  been 
greater.  All  of  us,  with  our  dressing-gowns  over  our 
shuis,  moved  from  the  doors  simultaneously,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  masrive  house-door  feU  at  our 
fettle  selintered  ta  fragments  by  hatehets^  Geadarmes 
and  other  people,  with  burning  torches,  and  gleaming 
pieces  of  wooa»  streamed  in,  shouting,  "  Come  out,  come 
out,  an  you  who  do  not  want  to  be  burned  T'  and  at  the 
same  moment  they  hurled  Hghted  clumps  of  wood 
Ifanoagh  the  aoawst  dooti.  Two  beds  bland  up  us* 
mediiSely.  Vroaa  the  street^  a  dense  soflbealing  smoke 
poured  into  the  boose*  Safety  in  front  was  impossible^ 
We  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  for  fear  we  might  be 
separated.  As  the  only  posdbility  of  escapinz  a  fiery  death 
was  through  the  garden,  we  hurriedIV  ^cjced  up  a  few 
artkte  of  eMMng,  and  we  had  hardly  passed  ^iMNigh 
the  bodi  door  before  the  fiames  buistoiit  ii  the  windowa. 

What  a  soenel  Aroond  us  pillars  of  fire  rose  into  the 
air.  A  rope  fiMstory,  at  some  considerable  dbtance  from 
us,  was  already  casting  fragments  of  burning  tow  into  the 
gjuden.  The  paHng  was  new,  lofty,  and  securely  dosed. 
The  ibar  of  beuigbumed  alive  drove  us  to  work  with  aU 
oer  stiengtii.  rfiHb  poles  we  aianaged  to  tear  dowa 
two  of  tha  beards,  and  threogh  the  opening  gained  the 
street,  in  which  a  dense  mass  was  pushing  towards  the 
town-gate.  Nowhere  else  was  there  any  refuge.  We 
fbUowed  them.  Barefooted-— only  halfHsovered— thdr 
arms  burdened  wHh  children  or  bundlca  'friends  and  ae- 
quaintanees  met  eadi  other,  Uke  a  band  of  fhgitivea 
whom  the  pursuing  foe  has  devoted  to  death.  I  carried 
two  children,  whose  arms,  tightly  clasped  around  my 
neck,  nearly  suflbcated  me^  while  theif  cries  tore  m^ 
heart. 

The  earUi  seemed  tine  hnge  firebnnd.  Itie  sky 
gleamed  vrith  a  Uood-red  hue  on  the  terrified  town,  and 
permitted  it  to  see  what  was  going  on  without,  ^e 
escaped  fitom  the  hisdng  fiamea  at  l£e  peril  of  our  Uvea. 
The  gate  leading  into  the  town  was  looked;  no  crv  for 
hdp  opened  it.  The  hero  of  the  tragedy  would  not 
Buffer  it  to  be  opened,  until  he  .had  dismissed  from  bis 
fancy  all  his  fears  of  Frusiians  and  French.  NaturaUy, 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  these  apparitions  tiU  the  mists 
had  departed  from  his  senses;.  He  and  the  head  of  the 
police  had  wrestled  valiantlv  with  the  god  Bacchus  on 
this  night  of  horror,  and  could  not  celebrate  their  victory 
over  the  god  of  the  grape  in  a  more  worthy  manner  than 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  rkm  town — Ibr  so  the  rained  sobuih 
inigfat  Mrlj  be  termed.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  the  misfbr- 
tune  would  have  been  still  greater,  and  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitanta  would  have  lost  their  property,  had  not  the 
outlying  householders  armed  themselves  with  poles  and 
sticks  ere  the  torches  were  hurled  into  thdr  houses  and 
formed  a  cordon  through  whidi  they  seArsd  no  iaoen* 
diary  to  pass.  Severnl  ohsttnate  gendarmes  were  even 
kiUed. 

The  sequ^  of  the  story  is  an  exquisite  satire. 
To  appease  the  tewnepeoplOy  who  had  threatened 
his  life,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  great  pride 
in  Biga,  Count  Essen  first  published  his  eondi- 
tional  orders  to  bum  the  suburbs,  and  then  shot 
three  of  the  men  y^ho  had  assisted  the  polioe  in 
effecting  the  eonfiagratbn.  He  was  hinuelf 
ordered  to  his  estate. 

Our  author  professes  to  harve  elesely  obsenred 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  these  Battio 
provinces,  ^ere  Alexander  ab^iahed  ser^iem. 
fle  denies  the  alleged  improyement.  '*  Under 
the  conditions  laid  down/'  he  says,  ^'tiie  w^ 
'  manumission'  is  a  sarcasm  on  Ubertr."  If  Ihe 
neigfabounng  pveprietors  or  his  employers  treat 
him  aa  beftimr^withhold  his  wagesi  or 
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him  wiQi  the  stick — ^he  is  practiccdly  without 
redress :  the  judges  appointed  him  by  the  law 
being  not  his  peers,  but  those  of  his  opptessors, 
--^uid  not  his  neighbours,  but  possibly  at  an  im* 
mense  distanoe.  There  is  nothing  for  him  but 
to  remove  to  the  towns, — and  tiiere  he  comes 
under  the  dominion  of  the  poHoe ;  besides  being 
so  deeply  enslaved  by  routine  as  to  resemble,  ac- 
cording to  our  lively  German,  "  the  dog  which, 
having  been  brought  up  by  a  Cathdio  and  sold 
to  a  Protestant,  would  not  touch  meat  on  a 
Friday."  His  average  condition  in  the  capital 
is  described  as  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  own 
large  towns — it  cannot  be  worse;  but  the 
tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  official  classes  is 
an  element  of  wretchedness  peculiarly  Russian. 
Even  the  Neapolitan  laaianmi  is  not  liable,  in 
his  delicious  climate,  to  the  miseries  which  a 
winter  of  eight  months  assists  the  police  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  inflict  We  get  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar at  a  London  fire,  or  other  attractive  exhi- 
bition, with  the  irritating  goad  and  check  of  the 
truncheon  — "Move  on"  — "Go  back"— but 
death  is  not  usually  the  alternative  of  both,  as 
on  the  firozen  Neva : — 

**  Yoa  must  not  paw !"  sboated  a  gendarmo  to  a  Bus- 
dan  who  wished  to  cross  to  Vasili  OstroS^  over  the  re- 
cently frosen  river;  •*  it  is  forbidden  by  a  heavy  penalty 
fbr  any  one  to  cnMs."  The  RossiaB,  however,  gUdod  past 
him,  and  i«ached  the  other  bank  in  safiaty.  "  Back  T 
another  policeman  shooted  to  him — "back I  We  have 
strict  orders  not  to  let  anv  one  across  free.*' 

**  Don't  be  a  fool !  I  nave  got  across  in  safety, — let 
me  get  up.** 

"  Back  I  I  have  told  yoa  I  did  not  let  any  one  oome 
up." 

The  dare-neck  was  driven  back  by  the  halbert.  He 
did  not  dare  to  venture  on  other  parts  of  the  ice  than 
those  he  had  already  crossed,  so  he  returned. 

"  Back !"  the  sentry  on  the  other  nde  growled  to  him 
from  a  distance.  "No  one  is  allowed  to  cross.  Back 
ihwtly." 

Thus  the  daring  ice-man  ran  the  risk  ^ther  of  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  river,  till  orders  came  to  relieve 
him,  or  of  drowning.  However,  the  magnet  "  na  votkc^* 
(drink  mon^)  drew  him  up. 

The  functionary  designated  by  the  author,  or 
by  his  translator,  indifferently  "gendarme ''  or 
"  policeman  "  is  not  identical  with,  the  personage 
known  by  the  one  name  in  Paris  and  by  the 
other  in  London.  He  is  in  one  place  represented 
as  driving  Us  drosky,  and  frequently  as  growing 
rich  on  his  pay — and  perquisites ;  as  having  to 
be  fetched  whenever  any  legal  process  is  per- 
formed ;  as  having  the  soldiery  at  his  call  for 
such  offices  as  we  assign  to  the  constable  exclu- 
sively; and  never  as  dejfiling  his  fingers  with 
anything  dirtier  than  a  bribe.  If  a  landlord 
and  his  tenant  have  a  dispute*  the  policeman  is 
appealed  to  for  a  judgment  on  their  agreement, 
and  a  diatress  cannot  be  put  in,  or  aa  ejectment 
effected,  unless  he  is  present  Whai  on  arrest 
b  to  be  made,  he  goes  to  the  spot  in  a  carriage 
driven  by  a  oorpoial,  attended  perhaps  by 
Oussaoks.  When  a  robbery  has  be^i  perpe- 
tiated,  he  is  oaUed  in,  and  tJie  lestoiatum  of 


the  stolen  goods  negooiated.  Our  author  vfll 
have  it  that  the  difference  (no  less  than  seven- 
eighths)  between  the  amount  stolen  and  the 
amount  restored  goes  into  the  pockets  of  thsM 
mediators ;  and  certainly,  if  ludf  the  conent 
stories  of  their  knavery  be  true,  it  wooM  be 
much  cheaper  to  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether. One  of  the  best  of  these  stories  ia  the 
following : — 

A  magnate — I  can  hardly  dare  to  call  hnn  X — » 
— such  awe  do  1  stand  in  of  him — lost  a  copaderiUe  wt 
in  hank -notes  from  the  pocket  of  his  doak,  which  be  hid 
left  in  an  ante-room,  while  paying  a  viiit,  hiring  for- 
gotten  to  take  out  hia  pooket-bmk.  He  wis  one  of 
those  of  whom  all  the  police  aaitborities  i^y,  with  thi 
deepest  reverence,  "  noUtmut  U  tttngere  !"  The  geotfe* 
man  made  a  terrible  disturhanoe.  O  what  trooble  tbej 
took  to  detect  the  thief!  Day  and  night  tbej  levcbed, 
imprisoned,  threatened,  heat.  This  time  H  wmill  it 
vain.  Tradnnattv  and  priHav  repotted  that  than  vu 
lahoor  lost.  The  genUeman  grew  angry  at  the  dehf . 
Then  the  money  was  found.  A  priiiav  prsKnts  hinudf 
to  the  g^ndee,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  he  hands  him 
the  sum  that  had  heen  lost,  stating  that  the  thief  bad 
been  caught  the  previous  night,  and  had  hnme&tely 
oonfeised  his  crime, — ^namely,  that  he  had  crept  into  till 
ante-room  and  stolen  the  mon^  from  the  doak.  "I  d» 
not  want  your  money  now/*  the  great  man  'K{/ad. 
"  My  valot  noticed  ^s  morning,  while  bnahing  mj 
clothes,  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  pocket  of  my  mm 
and  he  found  the  portfolio  in  the  Iming." 


A  fiiend  of  the  author's  was  robbed^-basM 
to  the  police  a  list  of  tho  etokaa.  articles— watin- 
formed  of  their  recovery,  implored  to  forgiw 
the  culprit,  actually  induced  to  give  a  reoeipt 
for  the  restitution, — and  the  property  was  iii^ 
Tocatdy  lost  Anothw  was  still  more  derdy 
duped.  His  plate-^diest  having  been  stdsn,  he 
described  its  contents  to  the  police.  They  le* 
quested  any  silver  of  the  same  pattecn  he  ni^ 
have  left,  for  comparison  with  some  disooTend 
pluuder.  He  complied,  and  saw  motfaing  hmR 
of  either  plate-chest  or  patterns. 

But  even  these  are  vulgar  exploits  oom^oti 
with  those  of  the  secret  police,  who  confaiw  t» 
steal  your  only  half-spoken  thoughts.  The 
"  German  Nobleman"  fflijoy^  the  friendship  of 
Count  Benkendort— then  the  head  of  this  gbosdy 
corps,  and  a  name  of. terror  to  millions,  bat 
nevertheless  a  man  of  native  honour  und  of  in- 
vincible humanity.  He  one  day  gave  his  tM 
to  understand  that  what  passed  in  a  pmste 
party,  the  previous  Sunday  evening,  was  known 
at  the  bureau,  even  to  the  gayest  word.  The 
suspicions  thus  awakened  w^re  not  8ufo«d^ 
slumber  till  Uiey  rested  upea  a  fiMBStBif 
foreigner,  who  had  gained  the  hand  of  adaaghter 
of  the  femily  whose  colifidence  he  had  thuB  in- 
famously betrayed.  The  details  of  the  detection 
and  exposure  make  an  int&ceating  episode.  Bst 
there  is  neady  as  much  of  heart-actoi^ 
emotion  in  the  following  little  afihnr,  whie» 
must  have  brought  even  to  the  impeiM  l»som 
the  pangs  of  outraged  home.  An  attscbe  w 
Count  Benkendorf  s  had  saved  from  nria  *  ^" 
seller  by  dragging  from  his  ahfdvesalvvsop^ 
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of  a   French    book    reported    by    the    secret  rest.    Theoidof  ibejonmeyHfiiatadistenoe  of  from 

2^000  to  10,000  Tfflrrtfc 

Among  a  people  thna  dmded  between  poesee* 
sion  by  landowners  and  sabjeotioD  to  police — a 
peojde,  the  unhappy  slaves  <^a  system  of  which 
the  £inperor  is  ^  head  but  not  the  master^ 
religion  can  be  little  but  the  superstition  that 
darkens  but  does  not  awe,  and  edhication  a  pre- 
tence or  a  craft.  Our  "German  nobleman'' 
admits  nothing  but  the  sincerity  of  the  Russian's 
attachment  to  his  Ghreek  litmal— of  its  ^cac^* 
on  his  intelligence  or  conduct  he  gives  scmia 
curious  illuBtotions.  On  the  schools  he  is 
equally  scornful,  representing  their  honours  as 
all  purchaseable,  and  their  capabilities  as 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  He  exhibits  the  head  of  a 
fashionable  ladies'  school  as  amusingly  ignorant 
of  geography  and  history— on  which  she  prided 
henelf ;  and  unhrendty  men  as  unaUe  to  write 
their  own  language  orthographically.  It  is  not 
for  an  English  review^  to  dwell  on  these  latter 
revelations  either  with  incredulity  or  exulta- 
tion. The  German  might  make  siffdonic  mirth 
enough  for  his  sedate  life-time  over  such  speci- 
mens of  ''  finished  education  "  as  often  biuden 
an  editorial  table.  But  the  German  would 
nevertheless  admit,  even  to  the  present  reproach 
of  Fatherland,  that  it  is  not  ue  difference  or 
similarity  of  school  systems  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference or  similarity  of  nations.  There  is  no 
paucity  of  schools  in  Russia— such  as  they  are. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  for  Great  Britain ;  or 
only  for  portions  of  it.  Still  more  and  better 
may  be  said  I6r  the  lands  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  Yet  to  the  island  of  the 
Western  Uain  is  it  left  *' to  Uaeh  ihenafians  haw 
to  live:' 


The  same  honoarable  man,  who  prevented  miifortaDe 
wbenever  he  ooold,  was  once  reqnerted  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  bnnt  up  a  book  which  contained  noit  re- 
nobUcan  aentfanente,  but  which*  at  he  had  been  informed, 
hid  reached  his  court. 

"  I  tnut  to  joo.  The  book  yon  will  bring  to  me;  the 
owner  will  be  sent  to  the  fbrtrees." 

Within  a  few  days  tbe  officer  returns. 

"Where  is  the  book?    Who  is  the  colprit  ?** 

"Toor  MigestY  will  find  the  book  in  tbe  eabinet  of  the 
Bmpress  Marie  Feodoroma,  on  the  writing-table,  behind 
the  first  row  of  books.*'    So  it  was. 

We  have  all  heard  oi  the  pumice-stone 
wherewith  the  Russian  censor  is  accustomed  to 
cleanse  the  foreign  newspapers  from  the  plague 
spot  of  obnoxious  fact  or  comment  But  we  may 
not  all  know  that  the  readers  of  the  Iiwdlide 
M%»9$  and  the  Belgic  Le  Nord  must  be  watched 
as  they  read.  In  erery  coffee-house  and  con- 
fbclionery  shop,  treacherous  ears  wait  upon  the 
whispered  comment,  and  f^irtive  eyes  even  try 
to  detect  the  column  on  which  the  reader  fixes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Polish  war,  these  public 
places  were  thronged.  Repeated  confiscations 
of  the  foreign  newspapers  long  concealed  from 
St  Petersburg  the  infernal  threat  addres^  by 
the  Emperor  to  Warsaw.  At  length,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  print  the  Impenal  address, 
with  suitaUe  addenda,  in  iioL^JM&rthurg'O^sHte, 
A  respectable  oitizoa,  as  he  read,  mutto^  his 
opinion  that  '^  Houses  may  be  battered  down, 
but  ideas  cannot  be  destroyed  by  cannon-balls.'' 
It  was  only  at  the  expiration  of  an  imprisonment 
from  which  he  was  released  by  great  interest, 
that  he  learnt  at  onoe  the  criminality  and  pub- 
licity of  his  exclamation.  When  released,  it 
was  with  the  warning  that  Siberia  would  be  his 
destination  if  he  disclosed,  even  to  his  fiamily, 
the  particulars  of  his  examination.  In  what 
fEishion  he  woidd  have  journeyed  thither  our 
Alitor  »  able  to  inform  us, — and  all  the  world 
-riionld  be  made  to  know  :— 

The  exiles  are  nsoally  remored  from  the  prisons  of  the 
governmental  towns  at  early  dawn.  In  Peteraborg  th^ 
are  driven  in  a  van  to  the  Moscow  barrier,  wbm  the 
6Mort  awuts  them,  and  friends  and  relations  bid  adieo 
f or  lilb  to  the  banished.  They  are  here  ftstened  to  a 
diain,  and  the  Devil's  muric  commenoes.  The  procession 
moves  on,  and  it  stows  larger  at  every  town.  The  chain 
in  itself  is  painftiL  If  one  of  tbe  prisoners  seats  himself, 
the  others  mnst  dtber  iidlow  his  example,  or  stand  in  a 
•toopmg  poslUon.  When  one  rises,  be  drags  np  the 
rest  The  chain  is  never  taken  «A  In  their  escort, 
xiiAde  up  of  Oossachs  and  Tartars^  everj  spark  of  oom* 
passion  is  extingnished,  throogh  the  freqnen^  of  the 
sight,  and  tbey  even  rob  the  miseraUe  men  of  a  portion 
of  their  daily  bread.  Compassionate  persons  along  the 
Toad  hand  tbe  exiles  a  frw  kopecks,  bat  if  they  did  not 
•hare  them  with  the  armed  men,  tti^  woiM  expose 
themselves  to  iU-treatment.  Jnst  imagme,  in  additkm 
to  tbe  scan^  food  of  bread  and  water,  the  dimate,  savage 
ns  tbe  naUon— where  in  winter  tbe  tear  is  froien  on  the 
cheeky  and  in  summer  tbe  son  boms  like  red  hot  iron  on 
the  bead,  and  on  the  feet  swathed  in  raffs.  Tbe  chain 
ipmtes,  tbe  frost  eats,  or  the  sweat  scalds.  Thns  tbej 
prognsB  aboot  illMo  mflea  ditffy— the  tiiinl  daj  is  one  of 


Poetical  Worls  of  Oecffirey  Chaucer.  Edited  br 
BoBSBT  Bkll.  YoL  YI,  London:  J.  w. 
Parker.  1855. 
This  edition  of  Chaucer,  now  approaching  its 
dose,  will,  there  is  no  ride  in  prophe^ring,  be- 
come, with  literary  men  and  aU  admirers  of  the 
Inrare  old  poet,  Ihe  standard  text  of  his  works, 
and  be  referred  to  as  an  authority  requiring  no 
appeal.  The  illustrative  notes  are  beyond  all 
praise,  and  their  yalue,  not  to  be  tested  by  a 
hasty  glance,  is  only  to  be  judged  of  bv  those 
who,  luiTing  read  Chaucer  without  such  aid,  haye 
resumed  the  perusal  with  the  present  editor  for 
a  g^de. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Third  NapoUtm,  by  Bobert  Story,  is  m 
Ode  addressed  to  Alfied  Tennyson,  calling  upon 
the  laureate  to  take  the  [French  Emperor  as  a 
model  hero>  and  immortalise  him  as  he  alone  in 
the  present  day  knows  how.  We  su^peot  the 
laureate  wiU  think  twioe  sro  he  icsp<mds  to 
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tile  call.  Siiioe  Uie  alEailoe  tlie  opinidns  of 
the  Engliflh  Vegarding  Napoleon  have  altered 
nucleriallj  ih>m.  what  they  were  whan,  after 
4be  eotip  tTSia^  H^  letters  of  ''An  EB^iahmiin" 
tiiandca^  in  their  ears;  bat  ve  hare  yet  to 
learn  that  tbe  Teneration  daimed  for  him  by 
!l£r.  Story  is,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  popular 
leeUng.  Jfeithef  the  Ode  nor  the  appended 
'War  Bon^B  in  tbh  pamphlet  ciae  abo^e  medio- 
crity, llie  foQo^g  stanza  ftom  '*  Tike  Battle 
of  BaUdava^"  may  serve  as  aspeeimen  of  ttie 
Tone,  and  the 


And  yoa  hear  the  namaB  paftefl,  #Iuflh  lAuSk  heneefotth 


With  tbon  of  our  Ivroes  diptrted, 
ISivt  «*  Bjigton  **  k  b«fud,  and  tbe^  litter  the  wor4. 

With  a  tone  and  ageatare  ftiU-nearted, 
While  "Cathcart**  and  "Cardigan,***  Bentfaick^  and 
"Brown," 

With  othora  aa  vaUant,  have  eaeh  hif  renown. 

We  presume  tiie  fofor  €tenends  scrambling  to- 
gether in  the  penultimate  line  are  intended  to 
suggest  the  confusion  of  the  battle-field.-* J9bt^ 
to  Choose  a  Wife,  by  H.  W.  H.,  is  a  usefi^  little 
bo6k,  not  to  be  laxighed  at*  It  contaips  some 
good  practical  hinto  that  would  do  credit  to 
Jona;than  himself;  it  is  not  waitting  in  sound 
and  right  feeling  with  respect  to  the  important 
business  of  whidi  it  treats — and  without  any- 
thing like  preachment  it  denchea  its  argnmestts 
*by  considefations  of  religion  in  a  manly  way. — 
jPram'i  Magmne,  has,  this  month,  a  highly 
laudatory  critique  on  Tennyson's  "Hand"; 
a  very  clever  paper  on  Italy  a^id  art  in 
Italy,  broaching  some  heretical  opinions  on 
the  works  of  Baphaiel;  a  review  of  the  0on- 
tinent  and  Conunental  politics  and  j)redica- 
ments  in  1855,  by  some  one  evidenOy  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  means  of  infomatum;  a 
Beview  of  Burton's  'Til^rimage  to  Medinah  and 
Meccah",;  together  wil£  the  usual  quantity  of 
litanry  and  political  matter,  not  f(»rgetting 
-"  Hinchbrook,^'  which  is  oontinued  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  heroines ;  though  as  marriage 
is  no  longer,  as  it  was  once,  the  consummatiQn 
of  the  novel,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  view. — 2%* 
Jjdheraior:  a  monthly  Journal  for  .the  liberation 


of  Bfeligi{m  from  State  PMiRmageaDilJoitn^ 
is  a  cheap  sheet  of  large  octavo,  maikfid  \>j  an 
exceedingly  temperate  and  quiet  tone,  but  doing 
its  work  effectively  in  aiding  and  recording  tli^ 
progress  of  religious  freedom. — MerMand^  l^tk 
au^r  of  ''  Margaret  Maittand,''  is  the  ktnt 
addition  to  the  "  Parlour  Library."  That  U  u 
'*  Holland"  should  be  recommendatioii  enoii^ 
—at  least  to  Scottish  readers :  for  we  hold  it 
one  of  the  beat  conceivable  pictoMs  oi  a  stats 
of  manners,  changing,  but  not  to  be  forgot 
— The  A§e  ioe  Line  tii  .*  a  Glin^  of  Mot 
and  Manners,  by  George  Pordham  (Loodoa: 
Xent),  is  the  e^manrion  of  a  paper  Kii 
before  a  Toung  lien's  Society  in  the  east  of 
Jiondon,  and  now  dedicate  by  permissioD,  tf 
Mr.  Xayard.  As  a  survey  of  the  characteris&l 
of  contemporary  soeioty,  it  is  defectiye--Qecnr 
sarily  so,  £rom  the  fact  ttiat  a  young  man  rnut 
look  at  even  his  own  times  cbieny  through  booia^ 
or,  when  with  his  own  eyes,  in  patches ;  but  m 
an  indioation  of  what  the  author  can  do,— vift 
what  h^thftil  vigour  he  thinks  fgoid  ieels— wi& 
whatii  dashing,  yet  modest  pen,  he  wrttes— isw- 
markable.  WeliavereaditwithpleasQre,a2idcoBr 
menditwithagoodcoQscience.  Yopagiwrnj^hfliU 
read  it  as  aoazhortatiim,  if  not  as  aneflBSf^^A 
W^/r,  a  Bhmder  and  a  CHivM,  is  the  titk  «f  i 
pamphlet  by  3lr.  Paamore  Edwards  (Londoa: 
BnuUtniL),  whidi  has  alrelidy  reoavedtheTitt* 
perative  notice  of ,  a  press  too  Juurty  in  confoaoi- 
mg  censure  of  the  war  with  advocacy  of  pbace. 
B^ng.^ome  too  general  es^resaions  and  hn^ 
argumont^y  it  is  «s. difficult  6>  aoswar  as  eas^^ 
abuse-H-ateiUing  exposure  of  dq>]|Oi9atio  mj^ 
ficationi^,  and  a  vehement  app^  from  ^"^ 
tolerance  ,of  party  or  passion. 


BOOKS  ^BCEIVED.— NOTICES  DEPERBKD. 


Dialogneaom  Umm^ iBrntiiv^km.  laDdpa:: 
WmUm  amd  Poehjf  qf  ike  M^ka^e^     I#di^ 

HoWoake. 
TheStiA,    BytDr.iCNwnnuig.    London:  teMr^ 
a  J.  Soigoake:  A  Omitietd  JBiiyay^j  mi  Jbi^ 

Loadon:  WUbner.^ 


LIFE  AflSTJBAirCB  COMPANIES. 


pTevwIoli  XTtaioa  T4Me  Swvumoa  8o«|etyw--»At  the 
Annaal  Oeoeral  Meetin  of  this  Sodety  Sir  Saqu^I 
Bignold  read  a  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direeton  to^he 
IbUowing  eflcet:*- 


"^  In  the  3rear  sading  ISMi  ipetteiai,  to  the  amount  of 
162,1442.  18a.  7d.,  became  daima,  hj  reason  of  thef 
^eaiha  ef  the  aasnred,  and  this  s«m  (logethir  .with 
.38^721  U.  ad.  boBoa  IherMo)  waa  paid  by  the  Sodetj. 
Policies,  insuring  to  the  aipoont  of  28^951  were  also 
aarrendered  by  the  holders,  and  parcbaaed  by  the  Society 
for  ihe  snm  of  5,888t  3t.  lOd.,  aod  polides  were  discon- 
tiaoed  fay  aaaaced  partiea  to  the  amooat  of  44»179(.  9s. 
3y  fthiie  Bieaaa  the  polid^  hi  fgooe  were  daoieaied  to 


^  aggregate  aittaant  <^  SMiMfl  Ja  7d.  On  tl» 
other  hand,  6^  new  polielea^  imiteg  8ie.fiM  U^ 
were  granted  at  an  auwud  pweqiiain  ^  ie«l87t  Ua  7i, 
m^dng  an  hiereaae  In  the  iomifaBeaa  inlareeef  PoiM 
tban78,250i:4a.8d.  . 

''On  tbe  large  aSMHiot  of  poUciea ditcoaliaa^di  w 
entire  pvemioai  depoatied  became  the  :prop«tj  sf  w 
^ode^. 

''Daring  the  present  year  an  eiAeasve  aiir  I 
baa  been  traosaMd,  idtboogh  not  to  the  eanf  4 
as  in  the  former  yeai 
pressure  of  the  war. 

ber,  insuring  the  sun.  ^.  -.^..^ ,—  — , —   ^^^ 

pteminm  of  3,3d5(. Oi.  Id.    Thrse  arc^h^wnr*^'^ 


r  yeacr-«  feet  faUy  aooooaM  ftr  fc7  th» 
war.  The  new  pohoiea  are  587  ia  nBl 
e  sum  of  275.1331  lOs.  2d.,  at  an  aaaif* 
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five  of  «>iiiiitjr  poUciei,  of  wfaieb  46  ham  botn  istiied, 
■Bcuring  annnal  snma,  immediate  or  contingent,  to  the 
extent  of  1,6861  188.  Ud.,  in  oonsideratiui  of  the  paj- 
ment  of  15,542^1  6e.  lid.  In  the  preceding  year,  the 
oorretponding  amounts  were  l,644iL  Ids.  5d.,  and 
18,006i!.  98.  dd. 

«*  During  the  two  jsan, oyer  which  the  pteeentBeport 
ranges,  new  insurances,  therefore,  hare  been  effected 
for  the  large  sum  of  588,755iL  178.  5d.,  at  an  annnal 
premium  of  19,5221  158.  8d.,  and  annuities  granted 
for  the  sum  of  3,2712.  128.  4d.,  for  a  consideration  of 
83,5481 168.  2d. 

**  On  the  dOth  of  June  lust,  the  policies  in  force  were 
^,510,  insuring  5,402,0752. 198.  Id^  for  (he  whole  dura- 
iSon  of  life  including  bonuses  already  declared),  and 
383  for  short  periods  and  upon  special  contracts,  the 
totalpossibleliabilityon  all  ckflses  being  5,621,567/L  68.3d. 
IThis  amoottt  represents,  in  efiect,  an  aggregate  of  7,659 
separate  contracts,  such  being  the  number  <n  tbe  assured 
Kves,  of  which  monj,  being  contingent  only,  can  nerer 
becoibe  clatans;  and  the  residue  will  become  payable 


iuvingan  eoEleBded  period,  eommendng  with  the  present 
time,  and  reaching  beyond  the  .limitt  of  the  19th  cen- 
loary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accumulated  capital  is  no 
less  ihan  2,195,27U  78.  lid.,  and,  in  addition,  the 
fioeiety  possesses  an  income  arising  from  premiums,  in- 
terest, and  dividends  on  moneys  in  the  public  funds  of 
237,404^  It  most  be  obrions  to  any  man  of  business 
injecting  these  figures  <ahhouffh  not  possessing  the 
technical  skill  of  an  Actoary),  ttiat  they  not  only  gua- 
rantee the  security  of  the  oonoem,  but  present  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  profit  to  parties  bidding  policies  fbr 
«lhe  whole  duratioB  of  life,  the  only  elass  eotMed  to 
••have  in  soflh  profit. 

«*  SoBaaT  John  Habtbt,  Fretident" 

TTnited  Mntoal  Idfb  Assurance  Booiet7.--Th0  fol- 
lowing Report  was  presented  to  the  shareholders:— 

REFOBT. 

**  In  meeting  the  members  for  -ihe  sixth  time  tbe 
Directors  have  to  congratulate  tbemen  the  steady  and 
satisfnctoiy  progress  mde  by  the  Sode^  daring  the 
{MSt  year. 

**  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  annual  accounts  are 
now  made  up  to  the  31  st  of  December.  Between  the  Ist 
of  January  and  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  239  policies 
were  issued  for  the  gross  amount  of  69,2792.,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  2^792. 8s.  9d.,  and  making  the  total 
business  done,  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  1,275  poli- 
cies for  S12hI57/L  8s.,  ti^e  annnal  premiums  for  which 
amounted  to  10,9402.  lis.  8d. 

**  This  being  the  second  year  of  the  division  of  profits. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Society  can  fully  main- 
tain the  bonus  given  in  1854,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
▼aluationshow  that,  after  .reserring,  as  before,  15  yer 
cent  of  the  premiums  receirable  by  tbe  Society  on  eoust- 
iog  policies,  a  bonus,  rarying,  accordiog  to  age,  from  1 
to  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  and  being* 
on  &e  average,  upwards  of  1}  per  cent  per  annum,  can 
Again  be  declared. 

**  During  the  past  year  the  Directors  hare  had  much 
satisfaction  in  electing  Thomas  Brown,  fisq.,  of  £hbw 
Vale  Park,  to  a  seat  in  the  court  of  Directors. 

*«  Three  Directora-^inary.  Ms.  Bfyaat*  Mr.  .Saow»  luid 
ICr.'Bogen,  reiire.by  rotation. 

**  Mr.  J.  F.  Aldri4ge»  >the  members'  Auditor,  also 
jreiires  by  .roM^tioQ,  bat  ii^  eligible  for  ze*electk>n,(and 
offers  himself  accordingly, 

(Signe4)        **BoKBMX  Bmcp,  Chptirman.** 

BaQway  Passengers'  Assnranoe  Cknnpaiiyd— At 
Hm  twelfth  half-yeRrly  general  meetfaig  of  this  Com- 
pany a  Beport  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Yian,  of 
which  the  principal  paragraphs  are  the  following:— 

**  The  income  of  the  Company  from  premiums  of  in- 
aarance  for  tbe  half-year,  ending  30th  June  last,  is 
4,5702.  lOi.  JOdn  agninst  6,094iL  Ids.  9d.  daring  the 


corresponding  period  last  year.  *T\m  amomit  rcci^irsd 
is  3,6802.  38.  9d.,  making  with  the  bnliuooo  from  [jut  balf 
year,  and  the  interest  on  in  vest  menu,  the  sum  of' 
6,454il  5s.  5d.  to  tbe  credit  of  revenue  Bccoont  Tbe 
disbursements,  including  the  Iarg««  suin  ot  gft7^  liis  9d. 
for  advertising  purposes,  and  \M\l  15s,  for  conipeu^ 
siUion,  amount  to  4,5152.  48.  A^^  tef^ring  a  b^Unee  of 
1,939/L  Is.  Id.,  which,  with  the  iiton  dug  fKDm  tbe  fail  way 
clearing-bouses,  and  agents,  forma  the  amount  of 
2,82921  88.  2d.,  from  which  the  Directoi^  reeomioend 
the  payment  of  interest  on  tbe  pai4  up  nLpitnY,  at  four 
percent  per  annum,  free  of  incortie  tnx,  resfcrving  ttra 
balance  to  meet  the  charges  for  j^iveriuritMa  dtity,  &:c., 
due,  but  not  paid  at  the  close  of  ih^  haXf-v«mt,  and  Tc^r 
any  claims  that  may  arise  on  currctit  pojk^e^  The 
amount  paiid  as  oompensation  ilurmg  the  b^r  ye«j-, 
1,36  liL  158.,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  in  the  two 
previous  half-years,  but  a  claim  has  been  made  during 
that  period,  on  behalf  of  tbe  fiunily  of  a  valued  officer 
of  tbe  North  London  Bailway  CompanT,  who  was  in- 
sured with  this  Company  for  1^00021,  and  was  killed  by 
an  accident  near  the  Caledonian-road  station,  on  the 
ISth  May  last.  He  left  a  widow  and  flour  children,  to 
whom  the  amount  insured  nnder  the  policy  has  since 
been  paid.  It  is  hoped  that  this  instance  of  the  adyan- 
tages  the  Company  is  calculated  to  afford  to  the  higher 
gnides  of  rattway  officials,  may  tend  to  promote  yoor 
raterests  with  that  bodv  of  gentlemen.  The  numbers  of 
tickets  issued  during  the  half-year  as  compared  with  the 
cofrespondfng  period  of  last  year,  were:— 49ingle  journey 
tidcets :  1854— first  dass,  26,976 ;  second  class,  45,996; 
third  class,  56,906;  1855^first  class,  26,286;  second 
dass,  43,708;  third  class,  59.870.  Double  journey 
tickets:  1854— first  class,  3,979;  second  class,  7,724; 
third  class,  4,185;  1855— nfirst  ck»8, 4^478;  second  class 
7,600;  third  dhus,  4,072.  Periodical  tickets:  1864— 
3,455;  1656-^,057.  Policies:  1854— 34  for  terms  of 
years;  26  for  life  by  one  payment;  and  387  for  life,  bf 
annual  payments  on  decreasing  scale;  1855—20  fur 
term  of  years;  13  fbr  life  in  one  pajrment;  and  445  fbr 
life  by  annnil  payments.  The  buiiness  of  the  Company 
has  been  tionsiderahly  ^affected  during  the  period  under 
roview  by -the  deersase  in  the  issae  of  periodical  tickets, 
from  which  your  chief  income  is  derived;  and  your 
DirectorN  have  every  reason  to  believe,  fhnn  tbe  repre* 
sentationsof  numerous  agents  and  subscribers,  that  many 
persons  have  adopted  a  system  of  insurance  which  covers 
accidents  of  all  kinds— a  system  based  on  the  principle 
originated  by  this  Company,  as  applied  to  railway  ao- 
cidents.  The  Directors  have  long  contemplated  the 
extension  of  the  Company's  operations  to  the  insurance 
against  general  accidents,  and  they  obtained  powers  for 
thts  purpose  in  tbe  Company's  last  Act  of  Pariiament, 
which  they  have  hitherto  delayed  to  exercise.  •  They  now 
consider  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  this  extenskMi 
with  advantage,  in  order  fo  retain  many  of  the  insurers 
who  desired  to  have  all  accidental  risks  corered  as  well 
as  railway  accidents,  and  to  open  a  wider  field  for  the 
extension  of  the  badness  than  is  oflbred  by  the  trayelling 
public  alone.  Tfaey  believe  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Company  aflfbrds  peculiar  fbeilities  for  conducting  this 
description  of  business,  which  can  be  adopted  with  little, 
increase  to  tbe  ordinary  oxpenses,  in  addition  to,  and  in 
conjunction  with,  the  present  arrangements  for  railwi^ 
iosarance.  A  rssdinlaon  will,  tiierefore,  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  authorising  the  Directon  to  take  the 
■eoessory  steps  fbr  this  purpose.  Tbe  Directors  have 
frmnd  it  necessary  to  make  a  call  of  ds.  6d.  pershare, 
whieh  will  be  payable  on  the  6th  October  next.  The 
proprietars  will  have  already  learned,  firom  the  eonr- 
municatkms  to  the  newspaners,  that  no  loss  whatever  has 
been  sustained  by  the  faunre  of  the  bonkers,  Messrsu 
Strahan  and  Co.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  the  late  chairman,  Sir  J.  Paul,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  James  Clay,  Esq.,  to  that  office.  It  has  becm 
thought  desirable,  with  the  contemplated  extension  of 
the  business,  not  only  to  fill  up  the  vaoant  sent  at  the 
board,  bat  to  increase  the  nomber  of  the  Diiectors  to 
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tvehre,  as  f peeked  in  the  d«ed  of  settlement}  and  the 
appoiDtment  u  Directors  of  the  Companir,  of  Jambs 
Brace  Alexander,  Esq.,  William  Charles  Boiler,  Esq., 
Theophilas  Clire,  Saq.,  and  William  Eade,  Esq^  will 
aocnnNDgljr  he  svbmltted  for  confirmntion  to  the  meet- 
ing.** The  Report  was  mored  bj  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Deputy  Harrison)  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.  P«;  and  agreed  to. 

BTational  ProYinooa  Life  Aaauranoe  Booietj.— 
A  report  oi'  the  above-named  Society,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing art  the  main  items,  was  presented  at  the  fonrth 
annufU  general  meeting,  held  on  Tharsday,  Septem- 
ber 6, 1855:— 

**  The  Directors.  Jiare  moch  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  voembers  on  this  occasion  of  the  fourth 
annual  general  meeting,  and  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing to  them  the  continued  prosperity  and  successful 
career  of  the  society. 

**  During  the  past  year  the  Directors  hare  receiTed  884 
proposals  for  assuring  the  sum  of  215,2102.,  out  of  which 
652  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  and  policies 
issued  asiuring  the  sum  of  143.377/^  producing  a  new 
revenue  of  4,931t  Os.  Id.  per  annuuL  Since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Society,  no  less  than  6,163  proposals 
have  been  received  for  we  large  sum  of  1,012,0482.  The 
total  amount  of  assurance  effected  is  667,896^  and  the 
annual  income  arising  therefrom  28,2522.  4s.  The  mor- 
tality experienced  by  the  Society  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  and  very  far  below  what  was  calculated 
upon.  The  claims  during  the  past  year  are  only  thirty- 
eight,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  re -assured,  the  net 
loss  sustained  by  the  Society  is  3,1302.  Os.  Qd,,  makuig 
the  net  losses,  since  the  establishmtnt  of  the  Society, 
7,1812.  3a  8d. 

**  After  payment  of  all  losses  and  current  expenses  for 
the  past  year,  and  reserving  the  sum  of  1,8022.  Ua  7d. 
received  for  the  purchase  of  annuities,  there  remains  a 
furplns  upon  the  year's  income  alone  of  6,9952.  58.  lid. 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fond,  making  that  amount 
now  18,87621 15a  8d.  Tour  Directors  cannot  hpt  regard 
this  state  of  things  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  grati- 
fication. They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  recommend 
that  a  dividend  after  the  rate  of  six  percent,  per  annum, 
free  of  income  tax,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

**  Since  the  last  meeting,  the  Directors  have  elected 
Mr.  Clench  a  member  of  their  Board,  and  his  election 
will  be  submitted  for  your  confirmation  and  approyal. 

**The  Directors  who  retire  on  this  occasion,  are 
Hessra  Cropp  and  Geary,  who,  being  eligible,  ofier 
themselves,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  for 
re-election. 

'*  The  deed  of  constitution  enacts  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1856,  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Society  shall  be  made  with  the  view  to  determine 
the  amount  of  bonus  to  be  awarded  to  the  proprietors 
and  policy-holders,  and  if  the  same  favourable  rate  of 
mortality  continues  to  prevail,  the  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  most  highly  satisfactory 
character.  The  Directors  would  impress  upon  the  pro- 
prietors and  members  the  advantage  that  wonld  accrue 
to  them  by  infiuencing  their  friendis  and  connexions  to 
assure  with  the  Society  during  the  coming  year,  as  the 
larger  the  number  of  persons  assured,  tl^  greater  must 
he  the  profits  allotted  to  each. 

**  The  Directors  embrace  this  opportiuity  of  renewing 
their  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  and  financial  condition  of  the  Socieqr,  and 
their  belief  that  if  the  same  rigid  but  judicious  economy 
be  continued,  the  same  amount  of  exertion  used  in  ex- 
tending ita  sphere  of  operations,  and  the  same  care  exer- 


cised in  the  selection  of  lives,  the  Sodety  muitiiotOBlf 
become  a  highly  profitable  and  useful  undertiloog,  \rA 
occupy  a  still  more  important  position  among  tin  LUb 
Assurance  Associations  of  this  nation." 


British  lifanpire  Mutual  Fire  Assuranoe  Compny. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  tbe 
Offices,  37,  New  Bridge-street;  but  the  numben  baring 
greatly  increased,  and  the  meeting  been  fbnnally  opened 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  advertisement  oonrcniog 
it,  an  adjournment  took  place  to  Badley'i  Hotel 

After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chairmtii, 
James  Low,  Esq.,  Mr.  Francis  Clowes  iread  the  fol- 
io wing 

EEPOKT. 

**  The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  reporting;  that  tbe 
business  of  the  Company  has  again  oiiade  cooaidenUi 
progress;  indeed,  according  to  the  Govemment Tetam 
of  Fire-dnty  for  the  year  ending  Christmas,  1854,  tk 
increase  of  the  British  Empnre  was  exceeded  faf  that 
of  four  only  out  of  thirty-seven  Offices.  * 

*'Tlie  new  policies  issued  daring  the  yesreodiag 
the  30rh  of  June  were  2,644,  insuring  property  to  tk 
amount  of  l,301,559iL  The  total  number  of  poliMi 
issued  to  30th  Jane  amount  to  13,981,  insaisf 
6,261,920^:  16a  8d. 

**  The  receipts  for  the  year  have  amoontid  li 
12,508iL  Oa  6d.,  of  which  6,682iL  10a  8d.  were  for  in* 
miums,  and  5,825/L  98.  lOd.  for  duty. 

**  As  with  most  offices,  the  Company's  losses  ban 
this  Tear  been  above  the  aTerage,  amoomiDg  ii 
5,115l  10s.  2d.  In  the  case  of  some  CoaspaaieB,  bsv- 
ever,  they  have  even  exceeded  tbe  iveniiums  and  dtfj 
together,  strikingly  illustrating  the  ii^ustice  of  a  tix 
which  can  be  extorted  even  when  the  losses  sustained 
on  the  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  equal  or  snrpia 
the  amount  of  the  tax  itselC 

*'  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sm 
paid  under  claims  for  fire  losses  may  be  regarded  m 
the  index  of  a  Company's  usefnlnesa  Tbe  combtm- 
tion  of  insurers  in  this  Company  has  not  only  goann- 
teed  all,  bat  saved  to  some  of  them  the  amoum  sheadr 
mentioned,  and  probably  saved  some  even  ftoa  is- 
solvency. 

•*  Three  of  the  Directors— Messra  J.  BI7A,  B. 
Cartwright,  and  J.  H.  Cuff— have  completed  tbdr 
term  of  office,  of  whom  Mr.  Cartwright  offera  himidf 
for  re-election. 

**  One  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  Isaac  Doxey,  retirea  ^ 
rotation,  but  is  eligible  for  re-election. 

*•  The  members  of  the  Company  have  been  aheadf 
informed,  by  circular,  of  the  alteration  and  aogmeots* 
tion  of  the  Guarantee  Fund.  The  Fnnd  will  now  eoe* 
sist  of  300,000^,  in  60,000  shares  of  5L  each,  istfesl 
of  the  present  Guarantee  Fnnd  of  2O0,000L  ji  2,000 
shares  of  lOOZ.  each — an  alteration  by  which  it  ia  hofcd 
to  interest  a  large  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  prosptri? 
of  the  Company. 

'*  From  the  same  circular  they  ha^  also  lesined,  Ai 
the  increased  business  of  the  ^Pire  and  Life  Oompsni^ 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  separate  premr  a 
for  each  Company." 

The  cash  account  showed,  in  receipts,  21,2061  I3i  6d^ 
which,  afier  paying  all  expenses,  left  a  balance  to  ths 
credit  of  the  Company  of  5,312l  6a  9d« 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  ^  Eepoit  w« 
unanimously  adopted;  and  afier  tbe  transaction  of  t^ 
usual  business,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER,  1855. 


THE  PATRONS  AND   THE  GENIUS  OF  SPENSER. 


This,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told,  is  arety 
strange  title  for  our  review  of  the  life  and 
works  of  a  very  charming  English  poet.    His 
patrons  and  his  genius !  Why  such  a  oombinaiion 
of  his  accidental  connexions  with  the  essence  of 
him  as  an  esteemed  poet  and  man  ?    Why  must 
the  patrons,  if  such  a  genius  needed  any,  be 
mentioiied  first?  and  what  have  we  to  do  with 
them,  in  this  age,  when  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  Spenser  is  pure  thought  and  sentiment,  dis- 
eng^^ed  from  his  worldly  association  with  Eliza- 
beth's courtiers  ?    Wby  cannot  we  be  content 
■with  the  sweet  fancies  of  the  bard  of  Faery,  and 
leaye  the  gentle  scholar's  actual  life  to  the  ob- 
livion which  covers  the  temporal  experiences  of 
meaner  men?    What  had  ^  to  do  with  this 
rough  and  mercenary  world  ? 

These  are  questions  which  will  partly  meet 
f^eir  reply  in  die  notices  we  make  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, peculiar  to  Spenser's  time  and  per- 
sonal situation,  which  went  to  the  direction  of 
his  genius,  and  modified  the  character  of  his 
jpoeftry.    We  have  attempted,  in  some  former 
instances,*  to  justify  this  mode  of  illustrating  a 
subject  of  literary  criticism,  by  references  to 
that  historical  or  biographical  information  which 
explains  the  bias  and  education  of  the  author's 
mind.     No  great  poet  has  been  a  recluse,  tmin- 
Huenced  by  the  events  of  his  age.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  man  whose  imagination  could  best 
transcend  and  transfigure  &e  dull  realities  of 
earth,  has  uniformly  been  the  man  who  compre- 
hended them,  and  laboured  in  them,  wisely 
and   energetically;    a  citizen  or  a  statesman 
of  no    inactive  and  undistinguished  career;   a 
soldier  like  the  first  of  Athenian  dramatists; 
an  exiled  partisan  like  the  noble  Florentine; 
a    leading   counsel  for  the  English  Common- 
wealth, like  the  sublime  seer  of  the  "Para- 
dise liost."    If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  examples  of  such  lofty  minds,  it  is  that 
no  mental  excellence  can  obtain  a  permanent 


*  £s8aj8  on  .^schyliu,  Dante,  and  Mihon,  in  Tait^s 
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supremacy,  and  wear  the  garland  of  enduring 
fame,  without  having  been  disciplined  and  exer- 
cised in  the  school  of  practical  virtue.  No 
darling  of  nature  has  ever  received  the  prize  of 
an  eternal  name  amongst  the  intdlectual 
sovereigns  of  mankind,  unless  he  studied  the 
common  task  of  effort  and  endurance ;  and  he 
who  shall  sway  the  tide  of  human  passions  with 
a  poefs  magic  spell,  must  have  lived  with  men, 
not  as  a  contemplative  idler,  but  as  a  partaker 
of  their  hopes  and  cares,  an  active  man  of  the 
world. 

Edmund  Spenser,  the  most  luxurious  of  poetic 
dreamers,  did  not  spend  his  whole  life  in  dream- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  jpoUtician,  a 
servant  of  the  State,  and  a  suitor  of  the  Court 
He  had  need  of  money,  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging ;  and  in  early  life  he  had  much  need  of 
a  helping  hand,  to  bring  him  vdthin  the  range 
of  such  acquaintance  as  would  affcnrd  those  com- 
modities of  life,  in  fiEur  reeompeiise  of  his  ser- 
vices. Because  the  poet  must  eat,  if  he  would 
sing,  and  in  that  age  must  earn  his  dinner  by 
dedicating  his  song  to  a  patron,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  patron  before  the 
poef  8  genius  could  make  its  public  appearance. 
Therefore,  our  title — "The  Patrons  and  the 
Genius  of  Spenser" — may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Now,  the  first  of  Spenser's  patrons  we  have 
seen  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  His  was  the  kind 
hand  that  took  the  unknown  youth  from  York- 
shire, who  had  firetted  away  several  years,  since 
he  left  Cambridge,  in  the  drudgery  and  depen- 
dence of  a  tutorc^p  to  one  of  his  own  family, 
and  brought  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sidneys 
at  Penshnrst,  and  introduced  him  to  their  great 
relative,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  opened  his 
way  in  the  world.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
Spenser  grateftdly  acknowledged  these  benefits, 
and  repeatedly  attested  the  rare  virtues  of  his 
admirable  Mend,  long  after  the  moumM  day  of 
Zutphen.  The  fact  that  Spenser  became  attached 
to  Sir  Philip's  unde,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
served  that  influential  personage,  in  such 
manner  as  was  not  tmbeooming  a  scholar  and 
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literary  aspirant;  obliges  us  to  do  what  we 
should  have  done  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  own 
sake,— dear  away  any  prejudice  that  might 
accrue  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  from  the  questionable  reputation  of 
the  Earl. 

We  think  the  Earl's  reputation  has  been  y^ 
unfairly  treated.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  him 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  irresistible 
"Waverley  novelist.  Sir  "Walter  Scott  has  febri- 
cated,  with  such  consunmiate  art,  a  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  Leicester's  ^uilt,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  arguments  wiU  ever  remove  the 
impression  of  him  as  a  murderer  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  wife,  from  the  minds  of  sentimental 
novel  readers.  But  we  will  not  hesitate  to  de- 
dare,  that  if  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
Walter  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  ever  been  adduced,  he  must  have 
dismissed  the  Earl,  if  not  acquitted  absolutdy, 
at  least  with  the  Scotch  Twdict  of  "ISot 
Proven."  The  *tory  of  "  Kenilworth,"  as  Sir 
Waltw  tdls  it,  is  ahogethera  bold  and  unsparing 
flilaiftoatioii  of  the  rewded  facts  of  history .  The 
unfortunate  heroine,  Amy  Bobsart,  was  not 
united  to  Leicester  by  a  concealed  marriage.  She 
was  married  to  him  on  the  4th  of  June,  1550, 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Bichmond,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  King  Edward  YI.,  whose  journal  men- 
tions the  fact,  and  describes  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  She  lived  with  him  ten  years,  in  all 
duQ  honour,  as  the  Lady  Dudley,  and  died  at 
Cunmor-plaoe,  by  anaoadental  Ml  down-stairs, 
as  was  alleged  by  h^  househdd,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1560.  This  was  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  Queen's  famous  visit  to  Kenilwcnih 
Oastle.  Li  the  meantime — ^namdy,  in  1572, 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Amy,  Leicester 
had  married  a  second  wife,  Lady  Sheffidd.  Yet 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  affisda  to  fix  the  date  of 
his  romance  with  some  precision,  ''in  the 
eighteentti  year  of  Queen  Eliaabeth"-^that  is, 
in  1575 — lias  represented  poor  Amy  as  the  ob- 
atade  to  Ldcester's  ambitious  hopes,  at  the 
time  when  he  entertained  EHBabeth  a^  Kenil- 
worth. Now,  we  diould  not  object  to  this,  if  it 
were  merely  the  avowed  Hcense  of  a  novelist 
But  Sir  Walter  would  confirm  us  in  the  error, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  states^  in  his  Intrp- 
ductkn  (no  part  of  the  no vd,  nor  entitled  to  the 
aame  license  as  a  fictitious  narrative  may  claim), 
that  ''  the  interest  of  the  story  is  thrown  upon 
that  period  yrhsn.  the  sodden  dealh,of  tiie  first 
Countess  of  Leicester  seemed  to  open  to  tiie  am- 
bition of  her  husband  the  opportimity  of  sharing 
the  crown  of  his  sovereign.'' 

'*  That  period"  never  occurred ;  for  Amy  never 
was  Countess  of  Leicester  at  alL  Her  husband. 
Lord  Bobeort  Dudley,  was  created  Earl  of  Ld- 
cester  on  the  29th  of  September,  15^,  which 
was  three  years  after  she  died.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  156B,  when  the  Scottish  envoy,  ffir 
James  lielviUe,  came  to  her  Court,  Elisabeth 
treated  the  Earl  with  such  familiarity  as  to  ex- 


cite suspidons  that  she  had  made  bim  ber  para- 
mour, and  would  make  him  her  hiubmi  fiat 
if  Lcacester  himself  expected  to  mairy  iiie 
Queen,  how  is  it  that  he  married  a  second,  and 
a  third  wife,  after  he  lost,  or  was  released  firam 
his  first ?  The  Queen  was  notpast  all  thonghtB 
of  matrimony  when  die  visited  him  at  Kenil- 
worth ;  for  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  maoiage 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  1581,  when  & 
weak  and  unseemly  fondness  oi  her  hehaviom 
towards  the  French  prince  gave  occasbn  to  the 
anxiety  of  her  sober  advisers  and  the  publication 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  protest  against  bo  dan- 
gerous an  alliance.  There  can  be  no  donbt, 
that  the  Protestant  and  nationd  part]r  would 
rather  have  had  her  marry  Leicester  than  a 
Popish  and  foreign  prince ;  but  the  qnestion  is, 
whether  Ldcester  himself  did  not  ImoWi  more 
surdy  than  anyone  dse  codd,  the  impQ&- 
dbility  of  her  ever  being  pemiaded  to 
marry  one  of  h^  own  subjects?  Ss 
own  oonduot  is  quite  imxmsistent  with  any 
design  to  gain  her  hand.  In  1576,  tiie  w 
after  the  Kenilworth  prcigress,  died  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex ;  and  at  that  time,  Leicester  wv 
said  to  be  enga^  in  an  amour  witii  the  Coin- 
teas  of  Essex,  whom  he  actually  took  &r  hii 
third  wife,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  to  ^ 
ruin  of  his  Court  fevour,  and  to  the  kdigsatiofi 
of  the  Queen ;  who  s^it  him  to  piison  kt  the 
oflBonoe  of  contracting  a  secret  marriage,  as  ahe 
did  several  other  courtiers,  at  difEisEeot  tioeB, 
for  a  similar  offence.  Is  it  probaUe,  then,  that 
he  made  away  with  his  first  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Elizabeth  ? 

Sir  Wdter's  authority  is  a  gossiping  tak  ia 
the  <' Antiquities  of  Berkshire^"  by  the  (sedo- 
louB  and  supwstitious  Elias  Ashmok  B 
appears  from  this  lood  tradition^  that  tibe  deaft 
of  Lady  Dudley,  in  her  husband's  abaeso^ 
being  a  soddni  aiul  violent  one,  ho:  &ther,  Sr 
John  Bobsart,  came  to  Cumaor,  as  soon  tf  ^ 
heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  conoff'* 
inquest  hdd.  The  request,  which  wbb  lot  aa 
nniiBasoiiable  or  esdxaonlinary  one^  was  ooas^ 
withatonoe.  The  husband  himttlffinmdfnlt 
with  her  having  been  too  hastily  boned;  tbe 
po(Hr  lady's  corpse  was  taken  up  out  of  1^ 
grvre,  and  an  inquiry  was  made  "  to  the  ftlL 
It  appeared,  then,  that  she  had  been  killed bji 
fdl  down  the  stairs.  The  toap-door  »  ^  >°?* 
invention  of  the  novelist  The  people  of  tbi 
village  told  Ashmole  that  she  was  fti^J| 
strangled,  and  then  thrown  downnstain.  ^ 
he  does  not  sav  that  the  eoroner^s  depontioBl 
contained  anything  to  support  that  mpom 
He  says,  with  diaracteristic  indiscrimisatMBi 
tiiat  Ae  lady's  father  eame  and  investigatodM 
matter,  '' but  it  wm  geiieraUy  tiiooght  that  iM 
Earl  stepped  his  mou^  and  made  d^  Ihe  owj 
ness  between  them."  A  likdystoyto^J 
quite  of  a  piece  witii  the  othor  droBBi^>»^ 
whidi  Ashmde  gravdy  tells  us!  HoAjt  ^ 
says  that  none  but  Sir  Bicfaaid  VtfB9  <"* 
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Anthony  Forster  were  va  the  house,  all  the 
servants  haying  heen  sent  to  Abingdon  Market 
on  the  day  when  the  accident,  or  murder,  hap- 
pened ;  then,  he  says,  it  happened  in  the  night ; 
apd  again,  tiiat  one  of  the  coadjutors  in  the 
murder  .was  afterwards  taken  for  a  felony  in 
Vales,  and  was  privately  destroyed  in  prison, 
by  the  Earl's  appointment,  to  prevent  his  dis- 
covering the  dark  affair.  "Why,  yamoy  and 
Forster  alone  did  the  deed,  according  to  this 
story;  and  of  these,  one  "died  in  London, 
crying  miserably  that  aU  the  devils  in  hell  did 
tear  him  to  pieces ;"  and  the  other,  Anthony 
Forster,  is  buried  in  Cumnor  Church,  with  a 
Latin  epitaph,  describing  him  as  an  accomplished 
and  honourable  gentleman,  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  who  could 
have  been  the  accomplice  that  might  have  dis- 
covered the  mui-der  ?  "Was  ever  such  an  absurd 
and  inconsistent  fable,  current  amongst  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  a  rural  village,  accepted 
by  malice  or  credulity,  and  allowed  to  pass 
current  with  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  ? 

The  fact  that  Sir  John  Kobsart  sought,  as  he 
naturally  might,  the  means  of  knowing  how  his 
daughter  died,   in  so  remote  and  secluded  a 
place,  does  not  imply  that  he,  or  any  of  her 
own  family,    ever  suspected  her  husband   of 
murdering  her.    But  that  fact  was,  we  believe, 
the   sole  foundation   of  the  dreadful  charge. 
Leicester  was  more  obnoxious  to  envious  and 
malignant  slanders  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time.     There  were  men  in  the  Court  and  in 
the  Council,  who  would  not  scruple  to  use  such 
insinuations  for  his  ruin.      The  rumour  was 
communicated   to   Sir   Nicholas   Throgmorton, 
then  at  Paris,  who  eipployed  one  Jones  (it  may 
be,  with  a  good  intention)  to  tell  the  Queen 
that  her  favourite  was  accused  of  being  the 
murderer  of  his  late  wife.      "When,"    says 
Jones,  in  a  letter  to  his  employer,  "  J  came  to 
touch  near  the  quick,  she  said,  *  I  have  heard  of 
this  before,   and  he  need  not  have  sent  you 
withal/      She    thereupon    told  me    that   the 
matter  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and  fount! 
to  be  contranr  to  that  which  was  reported  j  say- 
ing that  he  (the  Lord  Dudley)  was  then  in  the 
Court,  and  none  of  his  at  the  attempt  at  his 
•wife's  house ;  and  that  it  so  fell  out  as  it  should 
neither  touch  his  honesty  nor   her  honour." 
Cecil    and  his  party  seem  to  have  failed  in 
that  endeavour  to  estrange  Elizabeth  fix}m  her 
favourite ;  but  she  was  more  inclined  to  believe 
them  whcni  they  accused  him  of  witchcraft. 

That  meaner  enemies  should  repeat  the  infa- 
mous calumny,  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  at  all  the  more  accredited  for  being 
mentioned,  along  with  other  crimes,  in  such  an 
abasive  libel  as  that  written  by  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons, direcUy  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
£arl  of  Leicester's  political  influence.  The  Earl 
wan  accused,  in  1676,  or  somewhat  later,  of 
having  procured  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 


whose  widow,  as  we  have  seen,  he  soon  married. 
Now,  we  happen  to  have  the  means  of  disprov- 
ing this  accusation  with  certainty.  Essex  died 
at  Dublin,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  being  then 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  instituted  an  official 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  are  communioated 
by  him,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Walsingham ;  showing,  if  we  may  rely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Essex  died  of 
a  natural  disease,  amidst  his  own  friends,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  peers  bdng 
near  him,  and  three  or  four  physicians  attending 
him,  sent  for  by  different  persons  of  rank  and  of 
his  confldence ;  and  that  his  body,  which  was 
opened,  had  not  a  symptom  of  poison.  But  the 
social  atmosphere  of  that  age  was  rife  with 
odious  rumours  of  this  kind,  and  Leicester  was 
not  the  only  eminent  man  whose  character  suf- 
fered unmerited  defemation.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  when  the  truth  has  such  facilities  of 
getting  publicity,  we  know  what  outrageous 
fictions  are  oft^  current  amongst  the  vulgar, 
about  the  personal  and  private  life  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. We  have  heard,  and  Holywell-street 
has  retailed  in  print,  such  abominable  falsehoods 
about  persons  like  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  or 
Lord  Castlereagh,  or  George  the  Fourth,  as 
would  cast  into  pale  innocence  the  alleged 
wickedness  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  are 
the  illustrious  and  august  names  of  our  own 
time  to  be  rendered  vile,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  hence,  upon  no  better  testimony  than 
penny  pamphlets  of  scan,  mag,,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  tap-room  ?  "We  protest  against  such 
iniquitous  and  uncharitablejudgments. 

As  for  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  he,  doubt- 
less, had  his  faults.  Arrogance  and  sdfishnesa, 
prodigality,  fickleness,  and  ostentation,  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  him ;  his  abilities,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  military  commander,  were 
far  below  his  pretensions,  and  his  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  was  often  contrary  to  the 
more  prudent  counsebs  of  Elizabeth's  sagacious 
ministers.  But  that  he  was  personally  in&mons, 
when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  remained  by  his  side  to 
the  last,  and  used  both  speech  and  pen  in  his 
behalf,  we  cannot  for  one  moment  believe.  That 
the  father  of  Sidney,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  (and  one  of  rare  sincerity  for  a  states- 
man, as  appears  from  the  Sidney  correspondence), 
did  not  regard  the  Earl  with  aversion  or  distrust^ 
but  addressed  him  as  "my  dearest  lord  and 
brother,"  and  accepted  his  aid  at  Court,  we 
think  conclusive  in  his  favour.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  because  ^  Henry  Sidney  had 
married  his  sister,  the  whole  Sidney  family  were 
sold  into  complicity  with  a  fortunate  and  en- 
nobled villain.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  tiiey 
had  better  opportunities  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  fcaowing  Leicester's  real  character 
and  his  personal  affidrs.  We  therefore  utterly 
reject  aU.  the  hideous  imputations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  consider  him  to  have  been, 
not  a  good  or  great  man,  but  one  who  might  be 
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the  patron  of  Udmund  Spenser,  and  receive  the 
compliments  of  his  muse,  witiiout  making  ns 
think  any  wone  of  the  sweet  poet  on  that  ac- 
oonnt. 

Leicester  and  his  heraldic  device  are  thns 
brought  in  by  Spenser,  in  the  poem  which  he 
wrote  at  Penshurst,  anticipating  his  entrance 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  courtly  society : — 
There  may  thy  mase  ^splay  her  flatteriDg  wing, 
And  ftreteh  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whether  thou  list  in  fair  Eliia  rest. 
Or,  if  thee  pleaie  in  bigger  notea  to  sing, 
Adranoe  tfaie  worthy  w^m  ehe  loreth  best. 
The  first  the  white  bear  to  the  stake  did  bring. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  poet,  not  long 
afterwards,  became  an  inmate  of  Leicester 
House.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
literary  work  to  be  done  for  a  person  so  much 
involved  in  the  various  controversies  and  in- 
trigues of  the  day  as  the  Earl  was.  Amongst 
other  tasks,  we  know  that,  in  1580,  Spenser 
assisted  to  compile  the  Stemmata  Dudleiana 
— a  sort  of  genealogical  account  of  his 
patron's  ancestry,  which  had  been  impugned 
or  depreciated  hy  some  enemies.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  indebted  to  Leicester 
for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  who  superseded  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
father  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  public 
services  of  the  two  noblemen,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  Spenser's  fortunes,  were  long  afterwards 
celebrated  by  him,  in  the  romantic  guise  of  the 
exploits  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Artegal,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  "Faery  aueen."  It  has 
been  often  said«  that  the  ''  Faery  Queen"  is  an 
allegory  of  the  contentions  and  combinations  of 
different  moral  qualities.  This  is  true  enough 
of  oertain  portions  of  the  work ;  but  there  are 
other  parts,  which  evidently  contain  a  fanciful 
representation  of  the  political  and  rdiigious 
events  of  the  day.  It  would  be  an  entertuning 
exercise  of  research  and  ingenui^,  to  trace  these 
allusions  to  the  historical  realities  with  which 
they  correspond.  We  have  not  space  for  minute 
details,  but  the  general  intention  of  some  cantos 
of  the  poem  to  signalise  certain  events  of  main 
importcmce  may  here  be  indicated.  In  the 
tenth  canto  of  the  fifth  book,  we  have  the  under- 
taking of  the  English  government,  to  relieve  tiie 
Netherlands  from  their  Spanish  oppressor,  de- 
scribed in  the  expedition  of  Prince  Arthur  (the 
Earl  of  Leicester),  at  the  command  of  the  Queen 
Mercilla  (Elizabeth),  to  assist  the  distressed 
widow  lady,  Belg^  (Belgium,  of  course), 

Whq»  in  former  age, 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  been. 
And  mother  of  a  fraitfal  heritaffe. 
Even  twenteen  goMj  sons ;  which  who  had  seen. 
In  thetr  first  flower,  before  this  fiital  teen 
Them  orertook  and  thdr  fiur  blossoms  bksted, 
More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  ween. 
Than  fiunoos  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 
Latona's  children's  wrath,  that  aU  her  issue  wasted. 

But  this  feU  tyrant,  through  his  tortuous  power. 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  aU  that  brood. 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour. 


And  to  his  idols  sacrifice  their  blood. 
Whilst  he  of  none  was  stopped  or  withstood. 
For  soothly  he  was  one  of  matdiless  might, 
Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadful  mood. 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waist  empight, 
And  th'  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  suocoor  him  in  ilgbt. 
Here  we  have  a  very  lively  figure  of  the  dis- 
memberment and  subjection  of  file  United  Pro- 
vinces by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  suc- 
cessor.     The  giant  which  had   three  bodies 
evidently   can    be    no  other   than  the  greet 
monarchy  which  possessed  a  triple  pover  in 
Spain,    Uermany,    and    Italy.     In  tiie  same 
manner,  the  Jhike  of  Alba,  and  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  are  denoted  by  the  redoubtable  mon- 
sters that  have  enslaved  and  tormented  the 
children    of    Belgee.      The   performances  of 
Prince  Arthnr,  however,  although  the  ill-c<m- 
ducted  campaign  cost  us  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  of  many  other  good  Englishmen, 
were  not  in  reality  so  brilliant  as  his  poejW 
eulogist  would  make  us  believe.    The  afiUcted 
dame  got  less  advantage  from  his  interference 
than  from  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  a  year 
or  two  later. 

The  other  aristocratic  subject  of  Spenser'! 
romantic  narration.  Lord  Ghrey  de  Wilton,  v» 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  Desmond  rebdKa 
in  the  soutn-west  of  Ireland,  and  Spenser  ac- 
companied him  there.    So  we  find  the  exploits 
of  Sir  Artegal,  (his  lordship's  name  was  Ar&nr,) 
whom  the  Queen  had  commissioned  to  act  as  tiie 
champion  of  fair  Irena  (Ireland),  described  with 
rather  more  minuteness  than  those  of  the  EsH 
of  Leicester  in  Belgium  and  Holland.    It  is 
not  always  so  easy,  however,  to  trace  the  pa^ 
ticular  circumstances  which  are  referred  to,  be- 
cause the  poet  sometimes  keeps  in  his  mind  the 
living  persons  and  actualities  of  the  transaction, 
while,  at  other  times,  he  returns  to  his  habit  of 
purely  allegorising,  and  contemplates  the  abstract 
principles  which  were  operatmg  in  its  result. 
Sir  Art^^  himself  is,   throughout  the  fiftt 
book,  an  impersonation  of  rigorous  justice,  td 
the  iron  man.  Talus,  whose  terrible  flail  8ec<Hi<i5 
the  knight's  onset,  seems  to  figure  the  martial 
power  by  which,  in  that  time  of  civil  war,  the 
Lord  Deputy  enforced  his  will.    The  salutary 
effect  of  his  strong  and  resolute  government  upcc 
a  land  which  had  suffered   from  the  la^ess 
violence  and  terror  of  the  rebels,  aided  by  the 
foes  of  Elizabeth  at  Rome   and  in  Spam,  ii 
beautifidly  described  in  the  aspect  of  Irena, 
when  her  liberator  approaches  to  the  rescue  :— 
Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain, 
That  with  antimelj  drought  nigh  withered  wn 
And  hnng  the  head,  toon  aa  few  drops  of  ram 
Thereon  distU,  A&d  dew  her  gentk  face, 
Gins  to  look  np,  and  with  fr^  wonted  grKe, 
Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  leaves  gaj; 
Such  was  Irena's  coantenance  and  case. 
When  Artegal  she  saw  in  that  array. 
There  waiting  for  the  tyrant,  till  it  was  ftr  ds/. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  stout  btttk 
with  the  presumptuous  Grantorto  which  ensnei 
Edmund  Spenser  really  and  personally  took  to 
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part.  ^  A  force  of  about  seven  handred  mer- 
cenaries, under  an  Italian  officer  in  the  pay  o^ 
the  'Pofo,  had  been  raised  in  Portug^  and  sent 
to  join  the  insurrectionary  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother,  who  had  got  together 
some  half-savage  hordes  of  Irish  kerns,  supported 
by  Spanish  tioops,  with  money  and  arms  from 
abroad,  and  so  overran  the  country.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  by  prompt  and  active  movements, 
prevented  the  invading  force  from  effecting  this 
junction,  and  surrounded  the  foreigners,  shut  up 
in  the  fortress  of  Smerwick,  in  county  Kerry. 
Spenser  and  Walter  Baleigh  were  in  the  English 
camp;  and  the  conflict  lasted  for  three  days 
before  the  invaders  would  yield.  Not  a  man  of 
them,  it  appears,  was  spared  alive  by  the  unre- 
lenting severity  of  Sir  Artegal,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  afterwards  vindicated  by 
Spenser,  not  in  the  ''  Faery  Queen,"  but  in  his 

Cse  dialogue  or  treatise  "  On  the  State  of  Ire- 
d,"  upon  these  grounds : — "  It  was  told  them 
by  the  lord  deputy  himself  that  they  could  not 
justly  plead  either  custom  of  war,  or  law  of 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawM 
enemies ;  that  the  Irish  themselves,  as  the  Earl 
and  John  of  Desmond,  vdth  the  rest,  were  no 
lawful  enemies,  but  only  rebels  and  traitors; 
and  therefore  they  that  came  to  succour  them 
no  better  than  rogues  and  runagates,  especdally 
coming  with  no  license  or  commission  from  their 
own  king;  so  as  it  should  be  dishonourable  for 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  to  condition  or 
make  any  terms  with  such  rascals." 

Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  political 
opinions,  or  political  conduct,  of  Spenser ;  and, 
therefore,  we  wiU  not  enter  into  an  examination 
of  this  book  upon  the  Irish  question,  which  in 
his  time,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  was 
regarded  by  Government  as  **  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulty." It  is  strangely  applicable  to  the 
almost  despondent  view  with  which  our  states- 
men regarded  the  sister  island  but  seven  or  eight 
short  years  ago,  that  the  interlocutors  of  Edmund 
Spenser's  dialogue  begin  their  conversation 
thus: — 

Eudoxw,  Bat  if  that  ooontry  of  Ireland,  whence  yon 
lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and  commodioaa  a  8oU  as 
yon  report,  I  wonder  that  no  coarse  is  taken  for  the 
taming  thereof  to  good  oses,  and  redncing  that  nation  to 
better  government  and  dvility. 

TretuBUs,  Marry,  so  there  have  been  divers  good  plots 
devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast  already  about  reformati<m 
of  that  realm ;  bat  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of 
that  land,  that  no  purposes  whatioever  which  are  meant 
for  her  good  will  prosper  or  take  effect. 

Is  not  this  just  what  everybody  was  lately 
Tomarking,  until  wlion  things  wore  at  the  very 
worst  they  monded,  and  from  the  dreadful  fa- 
mine of  1847,  and  tho  mad  rebellion  of  1848, 
poor  Ireland  steadily  roso  to  a  condition  of 
tranquil  and  abundant  prosperity,  which  she 
may  now  long  enjoy,  such  as  no  other  country- 
in  Europe  at  present  can  surpass  ?  Wo  believe 
Ihat  Spenser,  although  he  loved  his  native  Eng- 
land well,  and,  particularly  well, 


Merry  London,  my  most  kindly  norse^ 
That  gave  to  me  this  life's  first  native  sonroe, 

came  to  feel  a  genuine  patriotism  for  his  adopted 
country,  and  laboured,  as  a  magistrate  and  Pro- 
testant landholder  there,  vdth  most  patient  and 
honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  To  main- 
tain social  order  and  punish  crime,  to  promote 
education  and  encourage  useful  industry,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  his  proposals  in  the  prose  work 
we  have  quoted.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Irish  Catholics  to  a  change  of  faith. 
"  For  instruction  in  religion  needeth  quiet  times ; 
and  ere  we  seek  to  settie  a  sound  discipline  in 
the  clergy,  we  must  purchase  peace  unto  the 
laity ;  for  most  hard,  or  rather  impossible,  it  is 
to  settie  a  good  opinion  in  the  mmds  of  men, 
for  matters  of  religion  doubtful,  who  have 
doubtiesB  an  evil  opinion  of  us."  Nor  would 
he  allow  *'  tiie  landlords,  as  they  use,  shame- 
fully to  rack  their  tenants."  The  radical  firalt 
of  tiie  Irish  social  system — ^tenantoy  at  wiU — 
was  clearly  perceived  by  Spenser  three  centuries 
ago ;  and  the  question  of  Tenants'  Compensation 
for  Improvements,  which  has  occupied  so  much 
time  of  Parliament  in  this  last  session  of  1 865,  is 
briefly,  but  judiciously,  treated  of  in  tiiis  diia- 
logue.  He  would  have  established  Tenant 
B^ht,  by  entitling  the  tenant  to  daim  a  lease 
for  such  a  term  as  may  reimburse  him  for  his 
expenditure  in  fencing,  in  building  upon,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  estate.  Such  were 
Spenser's  notions  of  the  Irish  dificulty ;  and  the 
legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  ad- 
mission of  their  wisdom.  Of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  poet,  who  was  ac- 
tively employed  in  all  his  business,  thus  tes- 


During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain. 

His  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal. 

And  day  and  night  employed  his  busy  brain. 

How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 

And  that  same  iron  man,  which  could  reveal 

AU  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realm  he  sent. 

To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steal. 

Or  did  rebel  'ninst  lawful  government ; 

On  whom  he  md  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

But,  ere  be  could  reform  it  thoroughly. 
He  through  occasion  caUed  was  away 
To  faery  court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay. 

In  fact,  the  recal  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  about 
the  time  when  Leicester,  his  political  ally,  was 
deprived  of  tho  Eoyal  fitvour,  induced  our  poet — 
who  had  received  the  substantial  b^ieflt  of  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  which  he  owed  partiy  to  Eliza- 
beth's esteem  for  his  poetry,  but  partiy 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  those  two  noble- 
men— to  engage  in  tho  dispute  for  their  vin- 
dication. What  a  hideous  picture  he  has 
given  us  of  tho  two  loathsome  hags,  Envy 
and  Detniction,  by  whom  tho  good  Sir  Artegal 
was  waylaid  on  his  return  to  Mercilla's  regal 
presence  !  We  must  'not  linger  amongst  these 
matters,  or  we  might  quote  the  description  of 
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Lady  Munera  (Bribery),  tho  wioked  gdden- 
haiided  Prmcess,  whose  traffic  of  cormption  was 
spoilt  by  the  righteous  Artegal;  and  also  the 
scene  in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  virgin  Queen, 
where  die  sat  to  dispense  judgment  amongst  the 
people;  and  the  sad  impeachment  of  Kanr 
Stuart,  ''the  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queen/' 
for  conspiring  to  deprive  Mercilla  of  her  crown, 
as  well  as  for  the  murders,  adulteries,  and  other 
crimes,  oi  wbkih  Spenser,  with  many  other 
English  folk  at  that  moment,  believed  &at  un- 
fortunate woman  to  be  guilty.  Yet  we  cannot 
find  the  poet's  gentle  mind,  anywhere,  quite 
consenting  to  her  doom.  He  gives  us  the 
pleadings  of  Zeal  and  Vengeance  against  her, 
and  of  a  certain  Cecil,  (who  else  can  he  meant  ?) 
described  as 

A  sage  old  sire,  that  had  to  name 
The  kingdom's  care  with  a  vhite  silver  head. 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her  read. 

On  the  other  side,  he  gives  us  many  advocates 
for  the  in^risoned  lady ;  such  as  Pity,  and  Be- 
gard  of  Womanhood,  Kobility  of  Birth,  and 
pleading  Orief.  He  spares  telling  us  the  fatal 
sentiBnce,  and  finely  describes  the  Que^n  Mer 
mlla  as  doing  what  the  Queen  Elizabeth  (we 
believe  most  affectedly  and  hypocritically)  really 
did,  refusing  to  order  the  death  of  her  poor 
victim  J— 

Bot  rather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  £all 
Few  pearling  drops  from  her  fiur  lamps  of  li^; 
The  which  she  corering  with  her  purple  pall, 
Wonld  have  tiie  passion  bid,  and  up  arose  withal. 

It  was  in  such  an  a^ect — as  a  gracious  and 
august  empress  of  chi^^dry,  as  Gkriana  or  as 
Herdllay  that  Elizabeth  Tudor  chose  to  be  re- 
garded. That  very  cold-blooded  statesman, 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  is  said  to  have  disap- 
proved of  her  granting  away  a  good  Irish 
estate  to  Edmund  Spenser  ''for  a  song.''  But 
she  knew  exactly  what  such  a  song  as  this  was 
worth  to  her.  Any  one  who  reads  the  report  of 
her  theatrical  interviews  with  those  who  inter- 
ceded for  Mary's  life,  and  her  messages  to 
Farliainent,  {Mretendii^  so  much  reluctanoe  to 
spill  the  blood  of  her  own  kinswoman,  will 
perceive  that,  for  her  purposes,  the  four  lines 
we  have  quoted  were  not  excessively  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castie  and  its  fair 
demesne. 

On  a  pleasant  hUl,  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Doneraile,  and  with  a  view  of  distant  moun- 
tains all  round,  Eilcolman  was  situated,  em- 
bosomed in  the  woods,  (which  are  now  no 
more^)  and  reflected  in  a  clear  lake  below, 
fbd  by  the  continual  stream  of  classic  MuUa. 
There  lived  Edmund  Spenser  ten  finitfdl 
years;  and  there  his  richly  imaginative  mind, 
potent  as  the  enchantanents  of  the  mighty  hermit 
Archimago,  created,  out  of  airy  nothing,  a  p<^u- 
lous  world  of  infinite  brigh&ess  and  variety. 
Game  round  him,  and  be^n  their  mystic  and 
intticate  dance,  a  hundred  beautiful  or  terrible 
fi:>rm8,  knights  and  ladies  who  wandered  in 


cou|des  through  the  pathless  finest,  (dd,  dy 
ij^agicians  in  the  garb  of  sanctity,  fatal  Syrau 
and  Armida  with  her  paralydng  beauty,  hydias 
and  cannibal  giants,  clowns  and  satyn  vith 
their  malicious  mockery  at  virtue^  tLe  milk- 
white  lamb,  that  pure  and  innocent  Una  led 
through  tho  desert,  and  the  noble  lion  that 
carried  her,  and  defended  h^,  amidst  all  hoinaa 
or  brutal  enemies.    0  wonderful  gift  of  ^ 
poef  s  fancy,  to  make  all  these  visions  more  dis- 
tinctly present  with  us,  than  tho  taioer,  &bw€r, 
coarser  woiid  of  our  actual  experience  i  Stcange 
to  such  a  drudge  in  State  a&irs  as  the  astute 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  must  have  been  the  capa- 
city of  a  poet  to 'become,  at  his  own  sweet  ^ 
thus  transported  into  an    ideal  re^on,  thns 
"  wandered  round  with  dreams,"  and  to  fix  the 
mpving  phantasmagoria,  with  all  its  coloiirs  and 
brillianoy,  on  the  delicate  canvas  of  his  language, 
md  frame  it  for  the  perpetual  dehg^t  of  man- 
kind! 

That  ten  years'  lodging  in  the  pleasant  man- 
sion of  Kilcolman,  with  the  rents  and  ha 
thereto  perquisite,  and  a  pension  of  fifty  pomtds 
annually,  wore  too  hig^  a  price  for  this  "  song," 
the  grateful  melody  of  which  has  soothei  m 
cares  and  amused  our  vacant  hours^  as  it  has 
done  to  many  thousands  of  our  ooimtiyiD£3i 
since  that  time,  we  know  to  have  hem  hid 
Burleigh's  o]^on.  We  know  that  thace  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Shak^eazev  then  going 
on  with  much  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  who 
has  turned  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  been 
rather  a  Yaluable  member  of  society,  bat  who 
differed  with  Lord  Burleigh  in  that  (^pinioo. 
and  who  said  of  Spenser,  in  fact^  about  W 
period  of  time, 

And  I  in  de^  delight  am  cbiefly  drowned, 
Whenas  himself  to  mnging  he  betakes. 
We  likewise  have  groimds  for  ^e  belief  that  a 
gentleman  of  Devonshire,  knighted  by  the  Base 
of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  had  seen  thepo^ 
in  actual  affairs,  perform  his  Lord's  businfiflBand 
the  Queen's  in  a  good,  manly  fashion,  di£^ 
with  Lord  Burleigh  about  the  value  of  to 
poetry.  It  was  fortunate  for  Spenser  that 
Walter  Ealeigh  got  lands  and  office  in  Ireland, 
which  made  him,  for  some  time,  the  poet  * 
neighbour  whilst  residing  there;  and  to 
acquaintance  was  improved  into  that  sort  « 
respectfdl  intimacy,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
signature  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  "YooR 
humbly  affectionate,  Edmund  Spenser."  As^ 
the  adverb  "  humbly,"  it  must  be  rememberw 
that  Sir  Walter  had  become  a  very  great  man,  tt^ 
the  poet's  fourth  influential  patron.  Wheal^* 
cester  and  aU  the  others  were  gone,  Balei^^  i^ 
was  who  introduced  him,  in  person,  ^J*  ^  ^ 
time,  to  that  very  capricious  and  exacting  ^ 
woman,  whom  Baleigh  knew,  better  ^^^'^ 
the  other  courtiers,  how  to  hunobug  and  wheedk 
with  his  exquisite  flattery.  The  Court  as  it  was 
in  1591,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  most  com^' 
cuous  ladies  and  gentlemen  it  then  €Qita>D^ 
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at«  chantotoised  {&  a  oompiimeotaTy  pftstonl 
style,  by  the  aoooimt  of  his  yiat  to  Kigland 
iHiieh  Spenser  wrote,  called  ^'Oolm  Clomt's 
Cdme  Home  Again."  Gdia  wbs  Ida  <dd  name 
in  tile  Bheplterd'a  Calendar.  He  quaintly  calls 
Baleigh,  as  a  maritime  adyentorer,  ^<The  l^ep- 
ketd  of  Hie  Ocean  ;^  and  ammeratea  a  doore  or 
8D  of  the  nolnlilr^,  and  of  the  Oonndl,  whom  we 
eati  easily  idenlify  imder  their  poetical  names 
of  Haipalns,  Urania,  and  the  Hke.  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  no  longer  Eliia,  or  Gk>riana»  or  Meroilla, 
bnt  Cynthia.  We  mtot  not  forget  to  mention 
tiut  Spenser  married,  when  in  middk  life,  a 
tery  beautiftd  woman  witti'  light  hair,  ftdr  com- 
plerion,  and  the  same  Oirisdan  name  as  ^be 
Queen's ;  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  own  Epithi^Amion, 
which  IS  the  most  animated  and  nra^t  oompo- 
tttion  of  that  sort,  though  diastened  1^  good 
taste  and  delicacy,  that  ever  was  made  to  idealise 
a  matrimonial  occasicm  t— - 


Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  atands, 
Hetring  the  holy  priest,  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blosoath  her  with  his  two  hapf>y  haads. 
How  the  red  roiee  (Ml  op  in  her  cheeks ! 
That  eren  the  aogds,  whioh  ooatinoaUy 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 
Forget  their  seryice,  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fah*. 
The  more  they  on  it  stare, 
fiat  her  sad  ejss,  stiU  fiNtened  on  tiis  groimd. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  saffiars  not  one  kwk  to  glance  awry. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  t^onght  nnsonnd. 
Why  bhish  ye,  lore,  to  gire  to  me  yonr  hand. 
Hie  pledge  of  an  our  hand  P^ 

The  exulting  poet  (observe,  this  is  his  oum 
wodding-day,)  goes  on,  in  a  glorious  strain  of 
overflowing  tenderness,  to  bless  all  things  and 
pci^ns,  that  are  near  to  him  and  his  bride  on 
that  auspicious  day ;  and  then  he  calls  for  the 
sacred  covering  of  silence  and  night : — 

The  whiles  a  hondred  little  winged  loves. 
Like  divers-feathered  doves, 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed. 
And  in  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves. 
Their  pretty  stealths  shaU  work,  n  ~ 

spread. 
To  Gkh  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight 

Bfit  alas  for  Kutability,  the  mourafdl  theme  oi 

this  nnfinished  seventh  boc^  of  fairy  roamnee, 

and  the  inexorable  condition  of  real  liie,  whidh 

seems  to  have  been  often  in  his  serious  eon- 

templaftions,  and  of  whi(^  ikae  unhappy  tte^rses 

lie  suffered  afford  a  ttfelanoholy  example !    Our 

gentle  and  genial  poet  did  not  long  ergoj  the 

domestic  and  rural  tranquillity  which  was  for 

a  few  short  summers  allowed  him.    Bebellion, 

the^  dreadftd  ahemative  of  iSiat  just  inform 

'vrhich  had  been  delayed,  came  again  in  1597 ; 

and  ihe  wild  inso]^;ents,  led  by  Tyrone,  swept 

through  the  country,  and  overcame  the  Royal 

fbroes.     In  Mnnster,  the  Eng&Ai  settlers  were 

an  marked  for  destmetion.    The  estate  which 

had  been  bestowed  on  Spenser,  was  one  feribited 

by  t2i6  Desmonds  tot  ttiesr  {MMrt  in  the  fbrmer 


lebeUbn.  A  ftnioni  and  satage  baad,  hounded 
on  by  James  of  Desmond,  hastened  to  tear  ih^ 
poet  from  his  home.  Ha  fled  in  desperate  ooa- 
f^udon,  saving  nothing  ezcqpt  his  wife  and  all 
bnt  SMS  af  Ml  ohildieD.  That  babe,  we  know 
not  how,  probaldy  by  Ihe  ne^ect  of  a  serraat, 
was  left  in  the  house  to  pensh.  The  £ur  and 
stroi^  mansioa  of  Eiloolman,  endeared  by  the 
sweetest  and  ndiest  associations,  was  burnt  by 
raffianly  hands,  and  the  little  child,  who  should 
have  inherited  an  immortal  name,  shridced  in 
T«in  for  help,  and  died  alone  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

The  heart  of  tiiie  father  was  broken ;  he  did 
not  fbr  many  days  surviTe.  Only  forty-fonr 
years  old,  wil^  proqpeots  as  £ttr  as  e^er  in 
the  world,  when  tiie  civil  war  should  have  been 
sappivssed,  with  a  vast  scbonte  of  his  romance 
bci  half  executed,  with  friends  yet  aide  and 
anzioas  to  assist  him,  wifii  a^iratioBs  not  yet 
aooampiiidied,  and  a  daify  aagmented  hme,  it 
was  all  over  with  hink  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature  had  raoeived  its  mortal  wound. 
Sick  and  suaowftQ,  he  amved  witii  his  fEimily 
in  London.  Here,  in  a  lodging  bat  a  lew  yards 
distant  from  the  haltowed  Abbey,  where  ha  now 
lies  near  Chaucer,  whose  example  first  moved 
him  to  beoome  the  second  great  name  in  English 
poetry,  £dmund  Spenser  died.  Peace  and 
honour,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  nation,  secure 
his  earthly  rest,  and  make  the  place  very  dear 
andsaored! 

Of  his  partioular  contribntians  to  our  litera- 
ture, of  his  several  works,  and  their  relation 
to  1^  prodncttons  of  other  autiMm,  £nglirii  and 
foreign,  we  eould  say  a  great  deal;  but  so  mneh 
has  already  been  said  by  others,  from  Warton  to 
Hazlitt,  that  we  had  better,  perhaps,  decline  a 
subject  which  requires  none  of  our  eritidsm. 
We  have  else^ere  pointed  out  an  interesting 
malter  ^  inquiry— ^munc^y,  what  tiie  study  of 
l^nser  was  wooili  to  Milton;  how  for  the 
sublime  vkdcms  of  Hell,  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death, 
may  have  derived  their  vagoe  imm^isity  of 
supernatural  force  frx)m  isn  nnconsckms  influ- 
enoe  ^  ^be  grand  pictorial  imagination  which 
eonoeiv«d  I2iat  astcmifihing  journey  of  Duessa, 
in  the  iron  oar  of  Night,  down  to  iiie  house  of 
Pluto ;  and  that  still  more  wondrous  description 
of  the  Oave  of  Mammon,  with  the  throne  and 
'  endless  e4min  of  his  infernal  daughter.  Ambition, 
to  whidii  a  crowd  ei  infktuatod  votaries  are 
madly  (^ging.  We  know  no  poetry,  not  even 
that  of  Dante  and  of  ^be  <Met  Greeks,  which 
ean  be  so  weU  compared  witii  "  Paradise  Lost*  ^ 
as  this  of  Spenser  can.  It  is  that  sublimity 
which  is  attflsned  by  the  suggestion  of  a  tran- 
seendant  vastness  of  power  and  magnitude  of 
range,  beyond  the  d^:ree6  of  admeasurement, 
whi(^  the  intellect  can  readily  apjdy.  Indis- 
tinct and  huge,  tSiough  glowing  wtQi  a  strange 
and  told  Are,  like  i^o  creatures  of  fancy  which 
we  seem  to  b^dd  in  the  western  sky  during 
a  donded  wd  «t<»mcy  sunset^  these  mon0tei«  and 
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chimeras  dire  loom  through  the  reil  of  saper- 
natural  mystery,  when  the  poot  bids  tLem 
appear  to  trouble  the  scene.  Their  presence  is 
felt  as  much  as  seen.  At  other  times,  he  em- 
ploys a  different  art,  and  renders  the  picture 
complete,  by  giving  ns  all  its  details,  with  a  few 
brief  touches.  The  mind's  eye  is  per&otly 
satisfied  with  such  figures  as  those  of  tiie  well- 
known  procession  of  the  Vices,  riding  upon  their 
various  emblonatioal  beasts,  by  which  the 
chariot  of  Duessa  is  drawn.  It  is  all 
ready  for  the  portrait-painter,  like  a  group 
in  real  life.  Sleepy  Idleness,  in  his  monkish 
garb,  mounted  upon  his  slow-pacing  ass,  the 
bloated  and  loathsome  carcase  of  61utix>ny, 
borne  by  a  filthy  swine.  Lechery  upon  his  goiU;, 
Avarice,  like  an  Eastern  merchant,  upon  a  camel 
loaded  with  his  coffers,  Envy  upon  the  ravenous 
wolf,  and  bloody  Wrath  upon  a  raging  lion- 
all  these  are  to  us,  as  if  we  had  seen  them  upon 
the  canvas  of  a  diorama;  we  know  preciady 
how  they  looked,  their  complexion,  gestures, 
and  attitudes.  The  driver,  Satan,  who  scourges 
them  on  from  behind,  we  do  not  see  so  dearly, 
but  his  occupation  is  less  heroic  than  that  of 
Milton's  "  Titanic  Evfl  One."  The  feU  caval- 
cade passes  on, 

and  ftill  before  their  way 
A  foggj  mist  bad  covered  all  the  land; 
And  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
Bead  sknils  and  bones  of  men  whose  life  had  gone  astray. 

Another  kind  of  sublimity,  which  Spenser  knows 
liow  to  produce,  is  that  which  may  be  so  abun- 
dantly found  in  Bante — ^when  the  reader's  mind 
is  stimulated  violently,  by  tiie  representation  of 
something  so  revolting  to  the  sensuous  nature,  as 
to  excite  a  moral  reaction,  as  it  were,  an  uncon- 
scious effort  of  fortitude,  which  imparts  a  wild 
and  inexplicable  pleasure  upon  contemplating 
objects  of  extreme  disgust  and  horror.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  source 
of  imaginativo  delight,  in  the  complicated  and 
contradictory  system  of  our  nervous  and  mental 
emotions,  let  the  metaphysicians  explain  it  as 
they  may.  The  idea  of  that  which  is  paiidul, 
or  merdy  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  such  as 
bodily  mutilation,  torture,  or  hideous  ugliness, 
discords  of  sound,  disproportion  of  shape,  or  even 
intense  and  overpowering  stench,  may  have  the 
character  of  sublimity,  and  may  be  a  legitimate 
means  of  artistic  effect.  The  description  of  that 
repulsive  female,  like  one  of  the  Eumenides,  8i», 
in  ''Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
Sponsor  has  many  such,  and  never  shrinks  firom 
mentioning  their  most  abominable  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  This  is  the  more  remar^ble  in 
him,  because  of  his  voluptuous  sensibilify  to  the 
agreeable  and  pleasing  quaUties  of  his  more 
favoured  creations.  iN^ovcr  was  there  a  more 
luscious  enjoyment  of  all  things  which  nature 
has  made  most  grateful  to  the  human  eye,  car, 
and  touch,  than  Spenser  everywhere  betrays. 
He  feels  the  influence  of  beauty  more  even  than 
the  Italians.    Whatever  is  deUoious,  he  has  the  l 


capacity  to  receive  and  rq^resent  We  hare 
h^und  some  stoical  persons  reprove  him  k  a 
cloying  sweetness ;  ]^t  then,  as  we  haye  said, 
he  provides  the  wholesome  bitten  as  well  u  ^ 
sweet ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  coarae  of  Spemer 
is  not  debilitating.  The  luxurious  abode  of 
Acraaia,  the  "Bower  of  Bliss,''  is,  of  coonie, 
intended  to  represent  such  a  penumoos  oxceas 
of  sensual  satisfactions,  and  if  the  reader  finds  a 
cloying  sweetness  in  that  description,  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  own  virtue,  and  of  the  troth  of  tb 
appeal  which  the  poet  has  addressed  to  him. 

We  have  never  se^  it  observed,  by  the  iriy, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  that  pasenge,  many 
consecutive  verses  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  ''Faery  Queen,"  are  tianalated 
word  for  word  from  Tasso's  description  of  ^ 
garden  of  the  enchantress^  Armida,  in  vhieiL 
the  young  Chevalier  Binaldo  is  held  ct^tireby 
her  .seductions.  In  Spenser's  time,  the  **  Gere- 
salemme  liberata,"  published  but  a  £ew  years 
before,  was  probably  known  to  hondieds  of 
English  ladies  and  gentiemen  who  stodiEd 
Italian ;  and  he  could  not  be  accoaed,  therefore^ 
of  a  design  to  appropriate  the  praise  of  M 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  elegant  sonthem 
contemporary.  Indeed,  he  possessed  a  store  in 
his  own  imagination  so  incomparably  richer  ai^ 
more  various  than  that  of  the  Itauan,  Ihat  it 
must  have  been  by  way  of  compHmenting  a 
brother  poet,  and  not  for  the  need  of  it,  iuit 
he  adopted  this  passage.  To  compare  the  sothor 
of  the  "  Faery  Queen"  with  either  Arioafco  or 
Tasso,  some  of  whose  inventions  he  boldly 
made  use  o^  while  he  stamped  them  with  the 
sign  of  far  superior  breadth  and  power,  woold 
be  to  contrast  the  faint  and  unequal  oute 
with  the  glowing  harmonies  of  shape  and 
colour  that  a  master  of  painting  has  exhibited 
in  his  perfect  works  of  art. 

Besides  the  great  romance,  which  contains  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  excellencies  d  Ikt 
kind  of  composition,  we  have  mentioned  sevenl 
other  poetical  works  of  Spenser,  which  ve 
cannot  now  sta^  to  examine.  Some  of  them 
are  interesting  m  reference  to  the  events  of  his 
own  age,  which  to  En^ishmen  must  appear 
always  worthy  of  being  remanbered.  "  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale"  of  tho  crafty  fox^  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  satire  upon  Lord  Bnrie^ 
The  earliest  and  most  £GiQlty  poem  of  SpensorX 
his  collection  of  pastoral  diuogues  called  tbfi 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  contains  many  signifi- 
cant allusions  to  contemporary  affiurs  in  Gfaoi^ 
and  State,  which  the  studeirt  of  histcMry  willeaaly 
recognise.  Although  the  Lord  Treasurer  liked 
him  none  the  better  for  meddling  with  soeb 
matters,  the  sympathy  which  the  young  anthcff 
ventured  to  express  for  Archbi^op  Grindal, 
under  the  name  of  tho  good  pastor  A^rM 
"that  hath  been  long  ypcnt,"  when  that  liberal 
prelate,  for  having  recommended  the  Qoeai  to 
try  a  milder  treatment  of  the  DissMiteiB,  w 
imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  w^  oeitsifily 
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confirm  Edmund  Spenser  in  our  good  opinion, 
and  prove,  that  in  respect  for  the  great  principles 
of  toleration  and  freedom  of  thonght,  ho  was 
&r  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  so  much  nearer 
to  our  enlightened  selves. 

After  all,  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
wise  men  of  any  time ;  and  we  are  always 
pleased  to  find  a  personal  connexion  between 
the  great  and  good,  who  lived  in  one  age,  and  a 
tranonission  (^  ideas  and  sentiments  from  the 
greatest  of  one  age  to  those  of  another.  It  was 
gratifying  to  meet  Spenser  first,  as  a  youthfril 
Bchol^,  in  the  house  of  Sidneys  and  so  it  is  to 


refieet  that  he  began  by  imitating  Chaucer, — 
not  a  wise  attempt.  Kor  wbb  the  affectation  of 
obsolete  and  antiquated  dicdon,  which  is  be- 
trayed in  the  ^*  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  success- 
ful in  clothing  his  rustic  dialogues  with  the 
desirable  air  of  simplicity ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  artist  had  obtuned  a  better  instrument,  a 
copious  store  of  language,  and  a  system  of 
vesication  of  unequalled  melody,  he  grate- 
frdly  acknowledged  himself,  in  one  of  his  latest 
works,  the  disciple  of  the  "  Kentish  Shepherd 
Tityrus,"  the  next  Mower  of  old  English 
Chauoer, 
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WsnsBS  of  books  were  never  so  discursive  and 
volatile  as  now.    There  is  no  knowing  what  you 
are  to  expect  from  the  antecedents  of  an  author. 
The  grare  divine  shall  start  you  on  a  succession 
of  gul&iwB  m.th.  his  comicaland  roUickinghumour ; 
and  the  professed  novelist  shall  plunge  you  in 
perturbations  profound  and   painful  over  the 
saddest  solecisms  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct.   The  literary  faculty  is  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  in  exercise:  ''the  chiel  amang  us 
takin'  notes"  is  an  omnipresent  chiel,  who  besets 
us  in  our  walking  and  talking,  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  lying  down  and  our  rising  up ;  so 
that  we  are  made  to  speak  and  act  print  without 
knowing  or  intending  it.    All  tradition  has  been 
stereotyped  long  since,  and  the  fiying  gossip  of 
to-day  IS    the  literaiy  article  of  to-morrow. 
If  ore  than  this — shoals  of  UttinUeurs  of  both 
sexes  are  digging  and  burrowing  among  the  for- 
gotten rubbiah  of  past  centuries,  to  discover  and 
drag  forth,  and  re-animate,  the  forms  and  phases 
of  persons  and  things  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  Capulets  ages  ago.    Of  the  value  of 
the  gems  th^  bring  to  light,  there  will  be  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  pleasing  feict 
to  these  literary  resurrection-men  (and  women) 
is,  that  there  is  a  market  for  them  all,  an  appe- 
tite that  grows  all  the  hungrier  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  may  be  stimulated  but  cannot  be  appeased 
by  every  fresh  banquet    In  consequence  of  this 
universal  taste  for  what  is  piquant  and  novel, 
and,  let  us  add,  scandalous,  in  reference  to  our 
honoured  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
g^reat  grand  ditto,  we  are  being  continually  feted 
urith  fresh  exhumations  from  the  exhaustless 
mines  which  old  books  and  old  correspondence 
present  to  the  diggers.    For  our  own  part  we 
confess  to  a  relish  for  such  disjecta,  and  make 
no  scruple  of  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to 
the  authors  of  the  countess  volumes  of  Ana, 
jKfcmoirs,  Correspondence,  Materials  for  History, 
and  such-like  collectanea  and  compilations  with 
-vvMch  the  circulating  libraries  abound,  and  of 
"vrhioh  each  revolving  eeaaon  sends  forth  its 


quota.  It  is  good  to  know  something  of  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  fortes  aitie  Aga- 
memnona  ;  and  if  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that  t^ey 
were  subject  to  the  like  passions,  and  subdued  by 
the  same  littlenesses,  as  ourselves,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  knowledge  should  be  withheld 
from  us.  It  may  help  us  to  preserve  our  self- 
respect,  and  shield  us  from  the  despairing  notion 
that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors, 
and  are  incapable  of  imitating  their  example. 
Individually,  we  don't  care  a  straw  to  be  told 
that  Lady  Mary  "Wortley  Montague  revelled  in 
a  dirty  face,  wore  her  hair  uncombed  and  fluffy, 
and  fidgeted  in  a  chemise  that  had  not  been 
washed  for  a  month ;  but  even  the  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  fkct  may  be  consoling  to 

somebody — ^Mrs. ,  for  instance,  who  candidly 

confessed  to  us  the  other  day,  that  so  far  from 
having  any  sympathies  with  this  hydropathic 
age,  she  preferred  dry-rubbing  in  her  personal 
practice,  and  invariably  confined  herself  to  that 
during  the  winter  months !  To  a  lazy  fellow 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  great  men 
have  been  slug-a-beds  in  their  time,  and  yet  rose 
early  enough  to  win  a  reputation ;  while  topers 
may  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  Addison  was 
fond  of  his  bottle,  and  never  half  so  brilliant  in 
any  other  company.  In  this  way  no  end  of 
sweets  may  be  gatnered  from  the  mass  which  the 
workers  in  the  literary  hive  do  their  best  to 
accumulate.  As  to  the  influence  of  virtuous 
example  which  they  also  uplift  for  our  admira- 
tion and  emulation,  wo  need  say  nothing — ^wo 
are  so  virtuous  a  people  now  that  a  hint  on  that 
score  would  be  but  a  waste  of  ink — example  of 
oxu*  forefathers,  indeed ! — ^it  were  a  lucky  thing 
for  them  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  our's. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  from  the 
rapid  perusal  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Doran's,  put  into 
our  hands  by  a  friend,  entitled,  *^  Habits  and 
Men,  with  Remnants  of  Record  touching  tho 
Makers  of  Both."*    The  book,  on  the  whole,  is 
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wortky  of  takiiig  rank  anuog  the  Teir  best  of 
tiia  olaM  to  wlucn  we  have  zetored.  It  u  the 
wcurk  of  a  wnter  far  bettor  qualified  for  liteiary 
labour  than  the  '^reeurrectiMiifts"  above  alluded 
to — and  is  not  only  full  of  euiious  matter 
ounningly  sdected^  but  is  flaroured  with  so 
miBgent  a  Bj[ace  a£  erudition,  ooiq)led  with  a 
kind  of  dry,  careless  humour,  that  while  it  will 
be  sure  to  entertain  tiie  light  reader,  it  will  also 
Aimish  pleasant  pabulum  for  those  of  a  more 
iBfleetiye  turn.  It  treats  of  the  habits  of  man 
and  womankind  in  a  twofbld  way,  givii^  us  the 
garments  and  the  wearers  of  them  during  a  lomg 
course  of  time,  from  Queen  £theldreda,  ''quie 
enim  lota  erat  corde,  non  necesse  erat  ut 
lavabatur  corpore"  (who  was  so  thoroughly  well- 
washed  in  heart  that  she  neyer  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  her  person),  down  to  Beau  Brummel, 
who  consorted  with  royalty  by  sheer  fbtoe  of 
impudence,  and  who  ruined  himself  by  an  ex- 
cessive di^^y  of  the  same  fine  quality,  and, 
peiished  miserably  in  axile  and  porerty.  The 
vdume  has  the  unusual  meriti  of  being  bn^ 
pithy,  and  agreeable  to  read;  it  deals  lauch  in 
biographical  detscUs  <^  a  curious  tMist,  and  con- 
tains, mingled  with  matters  broadly  comic, 
others  that  are  seriously  startling,  as  well  as 
scraps  of  narratire  both  novel  and  amuaing.  We 
extract  the  f oUoiriiig  scene  in  a  tragedy  of  the 
French  Bevdution,  from  the  paper  entitled 
*'  Three  Acts  and  an  Epilogue  :"— 

*<  BtKhacar,^  laSd  a  fine-looldng  lad  fax  the  prison  of 
OrksuB,  **  yoa  tre  a  bmte." 

B^  ^^y  of  TCplj  t6  tliis  testtmonitl  to  t^mwAm,  the 
fftoler  strook  the  boy  with  his  heavy  bunch  of  kejs  on 
Uie  head.  The  Uow  sent  yoong  Bdmund  staggerine 
against  the  walL  He  reoovered  himself,  howeYer,  ana 
oiontlesriy  repeated — 

**  BaMmzar,  yon  are  notMug  better  than  a  bmte!'' . . . 

Bilkfaazar  wti  tnooateataiUy  a  brate;  and  yom^ 
Tfaieny  bad  jost  told  him  ao  for  the  thkd  time^  when 
the  yonthfal  Madame  de  Charryjc^iened  the  door  of  her 
cell,  and  entered  the  gallery.  This  latter  was  secured  at 
eith^  end  by  an  iron  grating,  which  was  always  bcked; 
bat  the  edis  thendselves,  twme  ^  number,  with  Iftree 
Off  tent  oedopants  in  each,  were  barred  and  ftistaned  oidy 
at  nigfat.  The  '*  ettiaena"  inhalnting  them  were  untried 
aristocrats ;  and  until  the  law  condemned  them  to  death, 
they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  an  obscure  gallery,  from 
which  they  could  riot  by  any  means  escape  to  freedom. 

The  jntrnd  beauty  who,  albeit  so  youn^,  had  been  some 
months  a  wMow,  waii  passing  on  ber  way  to  an  aiiyacent 
oell,  but  she  paused  for  an  instant  to  kiss  young  Edmond 
on  the  brow,  and  to  address  some  words  of  remonstrance 
to  Balthazar  touching  his  treatment  of  the  little  king  of 
the  g^lery,  as  Thierry  was  called. 

**  May  our  holy  mother  fihe  guillotine  hug  him  as  she 
did  our  other  khig,  Capet !"  said  Balthasar.  "  The  littie 
rept^  taonted  me  bemuse  his  h\h&t  had  escaped  item 
Amiens  and  reached  England ;  and  he  refused,  mcMreorer, 
to  carry  the  pretty  message  I  gave  lum  from  the  public 
accuser,  and  addressed  to  you,  citoyenne.*' 

The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They  ^rang,  Hke  the 
twin  fountains  Of  Benasji,  from  a  divided  source.  Jay 
sent  them  gushing  at  the  bought  of  his  father's  escape ; 
and  sorrow  paid  &  tribute  at  the  peril  which  was  then 
threatening  his  good  friend  Madame  de  Charry. 

That  lady  loosened  her  bracelet,  readjusted  it  ou  her 
marble  arm,  nnd  asked,  as  she  did  so,  what  the  public 
aoeoser  could  posdbly  have  to  say  to  her. 


'<Ah!  ahr  roaMdBatthastf  the  tetrtei -he  iDiiUi 
yon  to  honour  the  tribunal  with  your  nreseooetO'iught; 
and  thefamoheute  with  the  broad  kniro  wiH  sBodymai 
invitation  to  another  party  to-marrow." 

"Belt  KS"  said  the  yonng beauty,  Vrtthsok  MMMt 
emotion.  "In the  mean  Uoie,  Vuf$leMeH  indnw, 
my  little  king  Sdmoad*  let  us  kave  cUiMLBsUlMMitto 
his  reflections^  and  come  with  me  to  the  soif^of  MiduM 
deBohun." 

"  They  wiU  cut  off  your  head  P  cried  Biltiiitf  ,  witb 
a  candour  meant  for  cruelty. 

«<  2^  .^  said  the  hd^,  with  great  sweeteM  I  "M  if 
they  are  gaBaat  gentlemen.  They  will  be  the  t«7 
eoMitfs  of  butohevs  indeed,  if  they  strike  off  n  petty  t 
head  as  mine :  i^egt-ce-pa*,  mton  rsi  T  said  die  te 
Edmond. 

But  the  boy's  heart  was  too  fhll  to  answer. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  afternoon  when  Msdme 
de  Charry,  with  Edmond,  entoed  the  cdl  whose  ddat 
oocupant  and  recognised  proprietor  was  the  Coontende 
Bohin^  a  lady  who  had  once  borne  the  honoored  umeof 
De  Girardin.  A  laige  party  was  assembled,  and,  mn 
the  locality,  the  hour,  and  uie  absence  of  ligfati,  tlim 
was  little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  party  in  tiie  Omam 
d'Antin.  Some  were  at  cards,  some  wore  bokiB^  it  pi^ 
tvree^  aome  were  chtAdating  scandal,  and  a  fii^  vm 
sipping  mm  tuer^  httfffatened  as  to  flavour  with  sBttis 
capillaire.  Francois  Youillet^  the  son  of  a  chair-iMDdff. 
was  there  playing  the  gmtar.  His  poverty  had  not  nral 
hhn  frt>m  the  suspicion  of  holding  aristocratic  opmout 
nor  had  his  misfortunes  procured  fbr  Mm  any  oouidea- 
I.    He  attended  ameas  thorn 


tion  from  the  aristocrats, 
a  hired  mnsiciMBi,  and  he  ph^  ^  the  ^aaer 
which  he  could  not  purehaae.  The  appesriBoi  of  the 
new>comers  interrupted  the  song,  for  a  uoat  d  Thtk 
Sot  hailed  the  arrival  of  Edmond,  and  the  moit  caas^am 
weloonungi  that  of  his  companion.  M.  de  BQhQn,wb9 
was  attired  in  a  flannel  dreaiteg-gown,  and  the  oohti- 
cfividnid  in  the  cell  not  ha  full  drns»  advaaeed  to  Mste 
de  Charry  and  galhuatly  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"  You  are  becoming  Eepublican  in  your  tasttt,"  aid 
that  exquisite  lady,  te  she  pdnted  to  the  iiaonel 
rohe-de-chambre, 

"Madame^"  said ilie Cbunt^ laugbii^,  ^Isatwtpeii 
arisboeratio  sb  tbeRinoe  de  ligne,  the  very  qaintesRait 
of  a  knight  and  gentleman.  It  is  not  two  years  anee  «< 
visited  him  at  Vienna,  and  he  received  the  Coantea  ad 
myself  in  no  other  dress  tlian  his  shirt.* 

"  Oh  T'  exchdmed  all  the  ladies  at  once. 

*'  It  is  true,"  exehumed  Madame  de  Bolran,  oorrohon* 
tlvely,  ''and  yet  short  of  the  truth:  be  hsd  oaeim 
withdrawn  from  the  aleeve^  eaid  within  it  he  took  nj 
own,  and  led  me  into  th»  apartment  of  his  }«Bg 
daughter-in-law." 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  the  evening  period  fcr  los- 
ing up,  when  the  wife  of  Balthaaar  entfeied  tte  room 
wftih  but  scant  attention  to  oeremony,  tad  teSsg 
Edmond  as  she  passed  him  that  she  had  Just  weH  heat^ 
her  husband  for  his  cruelty  to  the  '*  little  ki^"  of  "^ 
prison,  she  advanced  towards  Hadame  de  Charry,  ^^ 
whispered  somethhig  in  her  ear.  With  all  her  coangc, 
the  fair  creature  riightly  trembled ;  bet  she  vm, 
begged  the  Ohevaher  Fabien  to  phy  odi  her  <wdi,tD4 
promiaed  apeedBy  to  reltum.  An  inqfoiriBg  knk  «> 
directed  to  her  by  aU  the  company,  but  she  fS^nJ  » 
reply  either  hy  word  or  gesture.  She  left  the  cAjJJ* 
companied  by  the  gaoler's  vrife,  and  followed  by  ^'^^^ 
The  ktter,  in  spee^leas  fear,  saw  her  descend  w»5Ti 
yard  between  two  gendarmes.  ITie  wicket  wss  »*» 
upon  him ;  but  from  the  window  he  beheU  her  nw 
pushed  into  a  building,  m  which  the  revetottfoBT 
tribunal  was  wont  to  hold  i^  bloody  fittings. 

The  "little  king"  burst  into  tears,  a  wealnes* « 
which  he  became  half  ashamed  when  he  fttt  ^^^^ 
i^  gaoler's  wife  pasfliBd  voond  Us  neok;  ind  tettd  «ra« 
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of  oonckAence  ftll  flrom  the  Ups  of  ttie  sobduer  of  the 
priion  ^rant. 

From  this  period  th^  stood  in  utter  nlenoe  fbr  a 
quarter  of  an  honr,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  taw 
Hftdame  de  Charry  brought  oat  from  the  building  and 
made  to  enter  a  cart,  wUcdi  was  driven  and  baoked  np 
t6  the  slope  espresalj  to  reoehre  her.  At  the  eonnd  of 
a  broken  glass  and  a  boy's  scream,  her  faoe^  pale  and 
diffnified,  was  turned  to  the  window  throogh  whidi 
Edmond  had  thrust  his  head.  She  smiled  Vke  sweet 
smile  of  a  dying  saint,  and  the  radiancy  of  a  martyr 
seemed  to  glow  around  her  as  she  pointed  to  Heaven, 
and  whfa  htr  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  boy,  uttered  ihe 
wordi^  "  Esperance !  Adieu !"  In  another  moment  the 
cart  received  two  more  victims,  and,  with  its  load  of 
courageous  xniseiy,  soon  after  disappeared  beneath  the 
ardiway  that  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison.  Before 
the  ciumes  of  the  cathedral  had  struck  the  next  quarter, 
three  fives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  Honsiear  de  Fablen 
had  Just  won  the  game  with  bis  cousin's  cards. 

"  Citizen  Fabien  !"  roared  t^e  voce  of  Balthazar  at 
the  door  of  the  ceU. 

**  May  I  not  speak  a  word  ii^th  Madame  de  Charry 
before  you  lode  us  up  fi>r  the  night  ?**  said  the  Che- 
vidSer. 

"  The  Citoyenno  Charry  has  been  dead  these  ten  mi- 
nutes," answered  the  brute,  with  his  usual  bluntness, 
*'and  Citizen  Fabien  will  never  be  locked  up  here 
again." 

«Bahr  sdd  the  Chevalier,  who  not  on^  felt. nek, 
but  looked  so. 

'*The  authorities  are  at  the  door,  ready  to  read  to  you 
the  decree  which  discharges  you  from  oostody.  The 
tribunal  is  growing  tender;  it  has  demanded  but  three 
lives  to-day.  It  sees  no  ground  for  accunng  you,  and 
it  has  ordered  the  dtizen,  EdmonA  Thierry,  to  find  Ins 
wav  to  his  father — If  he  can.  Hie  ungrateful  villaSn 
nesrly  threw  me  on  my  back  as  I  opened  the  widcet  to 
set  him  free." 

"  Ladies  and  xentlemen,"  said  Do  Fabien,  who  sud- 
denly recovered  both  his  courage  and  his  colour,  "  I  wish 
you  a  good  night,  and  luck  mie  mine.  I  am  now  eli- 
gible to  the  baU  ^  la  ffuUloHne,  for  I  have  had  a  rda- 
tive  who  has  been  beheaded." 

"Poor  Madame  de  Charry  1"  exclaimed  the  sympa- 
thetic ladies,  as  the  tears  ran  down  thdr  eheeks^  with 
laughing  at  the  Chevalier's  drollery. 

^Poor  me  /"  said  M.  de  Bohun,  *'  for  now  Edmond  is 
gone,  who  will  sew  on  a  button  for  me,  or  mend  a  rent  in 
myctothesP" 

A  transition  from  the  horrors  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  prison  to  the  MvoUties  of  the  regal 
toilet,  will  only  be  relaraoing  a  step  which  too 
many  nnfortnnates  were  compelled  to  take  in 
the  days  of  demagogue  role.  The  author,  in 
introducing  us  to  the  '^  Tiiing-bowers  of 
Queens,"  hids  us  tread  lightly  on  what  is  sacred 
ground.  Of  its  saciedness  the  reader  may  judge 
frwn  Ihe  few  items  we  abbreviate  for  his  amuse- 
ment To  begia:  Matilda,  of  Flanders,  the 
first  Queen  aft^  the  Norman  invasion,  was  an 
elegant  dresser.  When  she  died  she  bequeathed 
her  garments  by  will,  giving  her  tunic  to  the 
Abbey  of  the  Hcdy  Trmity,  and  all  her  petti- 
coats to  the  nuns.  Matilda,  of  Scotland,  wife 
of  Hemy  I.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  tight 
lacing.  Eleanora,  consort  of  Henry  II.,  was 
an  extravagant  hus^,  and  half  ruined  her  maids 
of  honour  by  the  splendour  ^e  compelled  them 
to  maintain.  Xing  John  allowanced  his  wife, 
measuring  the  cloth  for  her  garments,  and  re- 


stricting her  in  shoes.     Henry  m.  and  his 
Queen,  both  insufferaUefops,  bUked  iheir  tailors 
and  dress-makers— glittered  like  dragcm-flies  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  united  with  the 
gaudiest  splendour  the  most  intense  meanness. 
They  invited  themsdves  daily  to  dioe  with  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  London,  and  having  first 
devoured  the  viands,  finished  by  walking  off 
with  the  plate !    Meanora,  wi&  of  Edward  I., 
was  the  Bioyal  mother  of  all  good  English  house- 
wives, and  first  introduced  tapestry  and  hang- 
ings into  the   dwdling;   and  she  is  the  only 
sovereign  who  ever  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  her 
tailor.    When  she  died  Edward  swore  eternal 
grie^  and  in  the  following  week  todk  to  flirting, 
and  ended  by  manning  Marguerite,  of  France, 
who  made  him  a  good  wif^  dressed  becomingly, 
and  paid  her  taUor's  biUs.  *  Bichard  II.  pled^;ed 
half  nis  jewels  to  pay  fur  his  bride  and  bridal. 
His  wife  was  Anne,  of  Bohemia;  she  was  not 
remarkable   for   dressing,  but    die  ruled  her 
husband  without  his  knowing  it,  and,  acc(»ding 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  the 
statement  at   her  grave-side,  she  passed  her 
leisure  in  reading  tiie  6oiiptures  in  the  vulgar 
(Bohemian)  tongue.  Joanna,  of  Narvarre,  apouae 
of  Henry  lY.,  was  a  penurious    dam^  and 
mourned  for  ihe  King  in  a  black  dxAh  gown  at 
seven  and  ei^tpence  the  yard,  with,  eighteen- 
pence  for  the  nu^g,  and  shoes  at  seven-pence 
the  pair.    Eatherine^  of  Yabis,  wife  of  . 
v.,  whose  wooing   Shakspeaie  has 
dressed  with  taste.    Her  corpse  was  taken  firom 
her  tomb,  during  the  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  never  replaced.     "It  became 
mummified,  and  in  a  coffin  with  a  loose  lid,  was 
open  to  the  eye  and  touch.     People  kissed 
it   for   twopence^    imtil  the  year   in    which 
Louis  XYI.   was  beheaded,  and  thrones  be- 
gan  to  tumble."      The    body   was   then   no 
longer  consid»*ed  a  dainty  morsel,  far  a  profitable 
investment  to  the  self-denying  Dean  and  C^iapter, 
and  it  was  unceremoniouely  swept  into  the  dust- 
hole  covered  by  Westminst^  Abbey.  Elisabeth, 
wife  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  provident  housewife, 
and  made  her  tailor  mend  eight  gowns  at  the 
cost  of  two-pence  a-piece.      She  pr^erred  to 
pawn  her  plate  rather  than  borrow  money.    Of 
the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  Eatherine  of  Arra- 
gon  entered  London  wearing  a  broad,  round  hat, 
and  considered  that  dressing-time  was  murdered 
time.    Anne  of  Boleyn  spent  more  time  at  her 
mirror  than  any  of  the  rest ;  she  brought  in 
hanging  sleeves  and  kerchief  collar-bands,  n^ch 


were  both,  in  her  case,  devioes  to  conceal  per- 
sonal defects.  Jane  Seymour  had  a  difG^ent 
ttate.  At  her  death  poor  Henry  wept — ^because 
he  had  missed  the  chance  oi  butchering  her. 
Anne  of  Cloves  came  to  him  bundled  up  in  a 
dozen  petticoats,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and 
horrified  him.  She  was  a  better  cook  than  a 
Queen ;  but  she  had  the  wit  to  save  her  neck, 
and  got  away  from  the  Boyal  lither  of  EngUsk 
wife-smashers  with  a  retiring  pension.  Eatherine 
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Howard  was  in  most  things  her  opposite ;  and 
Eatherine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife,  was  superior  to 
both;  she  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  ''very 
woman" — ^was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle, 
and  knew  how  to  blend  magnificence  with  sim- 
plicity. Mary  Tudor  bought  her  bonnets,  at  IL 
each,  at  the  shop  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  Gresham, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Boleyns.  She 
burned  Protestants,  and,  grosser  outrage  on 
propriety,  marred  a  superb  wedding- costume 
by  wearing  with  it  a  black  scarf  and  scarlet 
shoes!  Elizabeth  in  her  youth  was  put  to 
hard  shifts  to  make  an  appearance ;  she  had 
neither  gown,  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  foresmocks, 
body-stitchets,  sleeves,  mufflers,  nor  biggins; 
but  she  made  herself  amends  when  she  came  to 
the  throne;  and  in  iier  later  days  die  main- 
tained four-score  wigs,  and  had  the  costume  of 
every  civilised  country — appearing  in  a  fresh 
one  every  day.  She  had  a  dairy  at  fiam  Elmes, 
where  she  played  the  milk-maid.  She  scan- 
dalised the  public  by  receiving  Leicester  in  her 
bed-room  before  she  rose,  and  accepting  his 
services  at  her  toilet.  She  was  greedy,  and  took 
all  she  could  get,  receiving  ''  with  both  hands, 
and  giving  with  tiie  little  &iger."  As  she  grew 
older  she  lost  what  little  attraction  she  ever  had; 
at  forty-five  she  was  but  a  "  questionable 
vision" — at  three-score  she  walked  amid  her 
crowd  of  nobles,  "  wrinkled,  small-eyed,  with 
teeth  that  made  her  smile  hideous,  and  with 
fEdse  hair,  but  that  red."  The  older  she  grew 
the  more  she  dressed ;  but  in  spite  of  her  glit- 
tering jewels,  her  painted  face,  and  braided 
perriwig,  the  people  saw  she  was  dying.  Anne  of 
Denmark  had  a  vile  taste  in  dress.  She  brought 
in  the  huge  farthingales,  and  a  bevy  of  her 
dames  might  be  seen  stuck  fast  in  a  narrow 
passage,  without  the  power  to  advance  or  re- 
treat. The  King  issued  a  proclamation  against 
them,  and  the  ladies,  to  spite  him,  wore  them 
till  he  died,  and  then  left  ^em  off.  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  gay  and  graceful  at  her 
husband's  Court,  but  in  her  exUe  wore  con- 
tentedly the  coarsest  stuffs.  Louis  XIV.  buried 
her  splendidly,  and  Charles  II.  spent  twice  as 
much  in  mourning  as  would  have  kept  her  and 
her  household  all  her  days.  Kathcrino  of  Bra- 
ganza  hod  little  taste  for  dress,  but  had  a  taste 
for  music;  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  and 
looked  well  in  a  full  Court  suit.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  wife  of  James  II.,  hated  rouge,  and  only 
wore  it  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  wishes. 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  lame,  had  to  be  carried 
to  her  coronation  in  a  sedan  choir, — ^her  train 
hanging  out  behind,  and  borne  by  pages. 
Being  Queen  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England, 
she  must  be  attended  by  French  nobility ;  but 
the  real  article  was  not  to  bo  had,  and  therefore 
a  couple  of  fellows  were  dressed  up  to  represent 
tho  Biikcs  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  She 
made  the  fortunes  of  her  washerwomen  and 
sempstresses,  and  mariied  one  of  the  latter  to 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  she  also  knighted 


John   Buddlestone,  bodioe-maker  of  Bnatol 
She  was  ruled,  as  all  the  world  knows,  liy  the 
Duchess  of  MEirlborough,  who  appropriated  kr 
cast-off  clothes,  and  not  content  with  the  kt 
wear  of  the  Boyal  robes,  would  always  hsie 
the  last  word  in  dispute.    Anne  had  ^pmeJiMt 
for  monstrous  wigs  on  the  male  head,  and  was 
offended  with  Prince  Eugene  for  appealing  ia 
her  presence  in  a  tie-wig.    On  the  death  of  her 
husband,    she  mourned   in  a  dress  of  black, 
white,  and  purple — a  practice  sanctionfid  by 
other  Courts.     Sophial)orothea,  wife  of  George 
I.,  never  visited  the  country  of  which  she  was 
queen.     For  allowing  Count  Konigsmark  to  kiss 
her  hand,  her  husband  murdered  the  Coimt  and 
shut  her  up  in  prison  for  thirty  years.    Caro- 
line, wife  of  George  II.,  attended  to  her  ixM 
and  her  devotions  at  the  same  time.    While  her 
nymphs  were  adorning  her  body,  the  chaplain, 
Winston,  stood  at  the  door  preferring  prayere  for 
her  soul.     Sometimes  the  nymphs  woold  ehvt 
the  door,  and  then  the  chaplain  would  stop. 
This  netded  the  Queen,  who  inquired,  **  Why  do 
you  stop  ?"     "  Because,"  said  tiie  chaplain,  "  I 
do  not  choose  to  whistle  the  Word  of  God 
through  the  key-hole."     Old  Queen  Chariotte 
lived  in  transition  times,  and  wore  the  oostoiDe 
of  two  separate  centuries :  she  lacked  taste,  and 
did  not  become  the  robes  she  wore.    Dr.  Down 
does  not  tell  us,  what  was  the  feet,  that  she  ivas 
an  incorrigible  miser,  and  hoarded  thousands  d 
old  garments  till  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
moth.    He  calls  the  unfortunate  victim  of  tint 
contemptible  scoundrel,  (Jeorge  IV.,  coarse  and 
heartless,  and  does  justice  to  Queen  Adelaide  in 
declaring   that  she  was  simply  a  lady,  and 
would  have  been  a  thoroughly  tidy,  honeat, 
careful  housewife  in  any  sphere  of  life. 

From  the  "Tiring  Bowers  of  Queois,"  wc 
shall  pass  to  a  tiring  bower  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. There  stands  in  Paris,  on  the  side  of  the 
old  Temple,  a  rag-market,  which  presents  the 
strangest  spectacle  in  that  way  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world.  In  one  dense  mass,  separated 
only  by  narrow  passages,  in  which  it  is  hardy 
possible  for  two  people  to  pass  each  other,  neariy 
two  thousand  shops  are  crammed  and  compreaeed 
together.  They  contain  everything  to  bo  foofid 
in  the  most  extensive  catalogue  of  personal  adoni- 
ments,  as  well  as  everything  for  domestic  ast 
that  can  be  manufactured  from  the  woven  fiibzics 
of  all  countries — and  lastly,  all  articles  of  leather, 
of  iron,  and  of  other  metals  adapted  either  for 
personal  use  or  for  culinary  operadons.  Wics 
bonnets  are  marshalled  in  battalions  ten  tiwn- 
sand  strong — parasols  rival  in  number  fhe  pifi*^ 
in  the  forest — there  is  ribbon  enough  to  girdl*" 
the  world,  and  almost  lace  enough  to  veil  it— 
and  everything  is  second-hand,  and  of  cours* 
dirt-cheap.    '*  In  this  quarter,"  says  our  authw, 

takes  place  the  last  transaction  of  the  hhnk  dteS6<(9^ 
the  silk  waistcoat,  and  the  black  leatbci  bo(*3.  T^* 
French  fe\iitUfoniste,  M.  IVAngleinont,  luu  dcroted  mai 
of  his  acute  obeer^atioa  to  the  manaen  ef  the  tm^ 
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£xduAge.  tt  it  from  him  we  learn  that  when  a  ooat 
has  paaaed  through  all  iU  degrees  of  deeoent— when  it 
has  been  transferred  from  maker  to  owner,  ttom  the 
Utter  to  his  ralet,  from  the  ralet  to  the  porter,  and  from 
that  fonctionary  to  the  Norman  who  plies  in  Paris  the 
▼ocation  which  is  monopolised  in  London  by  the  sons  of 
ancient  Israel — it  soon  after  arrlTes  at  the  Temple,  the 
necropolis  of  Parisian  costumes.  It  is  there  turned, 
mended,  and  re-made;  it  has  yet  a  phase  to  go  through 
before  it  is  ultimately  sold  to  those  Pans  manufacturers 
who  make  "  I'^ngrais  de  kin/*  guano  for  worn-out  dothes. 
This  Uttt  phase  it  owes  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Iwothers 
HenrtK&e-Soif. 

This  name,  Meurt-de-Soif,  as  we  are  told  by  M. 
D'Anglemont,  is  not  a  name  invented  hv  the  Paris  wits. 
The  family  of  Memi^le-Soif  (die  of  thurst),  has  its  re- 
sidence in  the  Sixth  Arrondissement.  Its  espedal  occupa- 
tion is  the  purchase  of  old  garments  in  huge  quantities, 
which  are  made  temporarily  to  wear  a  new  aspect,  and 
then  sdd  to  the  suburban  beaux  who  sun  themselTes 
beyond  the  barriers. 

The  traffic  carried  on  by  this  fiimily  takes  place  at 
night,  by  torchlight,  and  by  Dutch  auction.  There  you 
may  see  put  up  a  coat  from  the  studio  of  Humann,  a 
genuine  waistcoat  from  the  hand  ot  Blanc,  and  trousers 
whose  incomparable  cut  declares  them  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  gfenius  and  shears  of  Kurbach;  in  a  word,  the 
costume  complete  of  a  "  fashionable"  of  the  first  water — 
for  how  much  ?  Three  francs !— just  half-a-crown ! — the 
pleasantry  of  the  yendor  indnded,  without  extra  charge. 

This  plBasMitry  is  something  like  that  of  our  '*CSeKp 
Jacks,"  whose  inventioQ  is  ao  fiuale^  and  whose  power  of 
lying  exceeds  that  of  Osten-Sacken  and  the  Czar  together. 
'*  hwk,  gentlemen,"  exclaims  one  of  the  illustrious  house 
in  question,  *'  this  coat  originally  belong^  to  a  Russian 
Prince,  and  was  the  means  of  rendering  him  irresistible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  danteute  of  the  Qrande  Chaumii^.  It 
subsequently  became  the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Closerie  du  Lilas,  who  saw  its  effect  on  the  back  of 
a  celebrated  corn-cutter.  By  means  of  this  coat  the  valet 
of  a  'milord'  carried  off  a  JigwanU  from  the  little 
Th^Atre  des  D^hissemens,  who  mistook  him  for  his  master. 
The  coat  has  come  to  us  immediately  ftxmi  this  last  pos- 
fiessor,  the  extravagance  of  whose  Duldnea  compelled 
bim  to  part  with  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
all  these  glorious  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  all  the  conquests 
due  to  it,  I  give  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  at  three  francs ! 
Three  frimcs!  there  is  an  opportunity  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  profit  by  it  !*' 

The  coat  put  up  at  three  frimcs  has  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing value  put  upon  it,  until  it  is  at  last  purchased  at 
thirty  sous;  Nurbach's  trousers  go  for  a  franc;  and 
Blanc's  waistcoat  for  the  small  price  of  fifty  centimes — 
fivepence! 

llie  garments  thus  purchased  are  often  only  retained 
for  a  smgle  Sunday,  some  fSte  day,  on  whidi  the  poor 
cavalier  desires  to  look  splendid,  thongh  it  1)0  with  a 
second-hand  splendour,  in  the  eyes  of  his  **  belle."  If  the 
costume  holds  together  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a 
night's  dandng,  it  is  often  re-sold  to  the  Temple  mer- 
i^iants,  who  repair  the  damage,  and  again  fit  it  to  the 
back  of  some  ephemeral  dandy  of  the  suburbs,  who  wishes 
but  to  shine  for  a  <«  little  day." 

"  La  M^re  Moskow"  drives  her  trade  by  the  ride  of  the 
Meort-de-SoiA.  She  is  an  ex-vivandi^re  of  the  Grand 
Army,  who  lets  out  body-linen  to  poor  gentlemen  sufier- 
hig  from  scardty.  A  shirt  maybe  hi^  of  her  for  a 
week  for  the  modest  price  of  twopence,  the  wearer  being 
reqoired  merdy  to  leave  his  old  one,  by  way  of  a  security 
depodt.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than,  not  the 
depodt,  but  the  way  in  which  the  request  is  made;  and 
a  dbirt  of  La  M^re  Moskow  might  have  been  worn,  with- 
out a  scruple,  at  Lord  (yOrady's  by  the  Reverend  Ozias 
Polyglot,  or  the  better-endowed  Reverend  Obadiah 
Pringle. 

Th^  only  wearable  commodity  which  we  can- 


not recollect  ever  having  met  with  in  the  great 
second-hand  mart  of  the  Temple  is  a  wig.  The 
deficiency  does  not  extend  to  the  volume  before 
OS,  in  which  Ihere  is  an  entertaining  chapter  on 
"  Wigs  and  their  Wearers."  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  Boman  Otho  wore  one  to  conceal  his 
baldness,  and  that  Martial  satirised  the  dandies 
and  coquettes  of  his  day  for  supplementing  their 
attractions  by  wearing  false  hair.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
wig-weaver,  and  preached  against  hi^'^wares  as 
unbecoming  to  Christiaptdty.  St.  Jercone  thun- 
dered against  wigs,  and  for  centuriesAey  were 
denounced  by  council  after  council.  *St.  Am- 
brose enjoined  upon  ladies  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ingthe  hairshort  ''Donottalk  tome  of  curls," 
said  he,  ^' iktej  wee  lenoeinrnfoniuB,  nan  prao^ta 
virtutia:**  and  St  Cyprum  gravely  preached, 
"  Give  heed  to  me,  0  ye  women !  Adidtery  is  a 
grievous  sin ;  but  she  who  wears  false  hair  is 
guilty  of  a  greater."  The  hair  of  the  clergy 
was  regulated  by  ^rees.  Pomades  and  per- 
fumes were  denounced  as  damnable  inventions, 
and  priestly  coxcombry  was  punished  by  ana- 
themas— says  the  Council  of  Lateran  (Gregory 
U.), ''  CHdownque  ex  elmeis  comam  rmxaverit 
anathama  9%t  r 

*<  All  personal  disguise,*'  says  Tcrtullian,  <*  is  adultery 
before  Qod.  AU  p^^es,  pdnt,  and  powder,  are  such 
disguises  and  inventions  of  the  devil,''  ergo,  &c  This 
zealous  individual  appeals  to  personal  as  often  as  to 
religious  fbeling.  '*  If  you  will  not  fling  away  your  false 
hair,"  says  he,  *'  as  hatefol  to  heaven,  cannot  I  make  it 
hateful  to  yoursdves,  by  reminding  you  that  the  false 
hdr  yon  wear  may  have  come,  not  oiUy  from  a  criminal, 
but  from  a  very  dirty  head,  perhaps  from  the  head  of 
one  already  damned?" 

This  wasa  very  hard  hit  indeed;  but  it  was  not  nearly 
so  dever  a  stroke  at  wigs  as  that  dealt  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.  Hie  latter  informed  the  astounded  wig- 
wearers  that,  when  they  kndt  at  church  to  recdve  tibe 
blesdng,  they  must  be  good  enough  to  recollect  that  the 
benedid^on  remained  <m  the  wig  and  did  not  pass  through 
to  the  wearer!  This  was  a  stumbling-block  to  uie 
people;  many  of  whom,  however,  retdned  the  peruke, 
and  took  thdr  chance  as  to  the  percolating  through  it 
of  the  bene£ction. 

On  similarly  obstinate  people  TertuUian  railed  with  a 
hasty  duurge  of  ill-prepared  logic  "  Ton  were  not  bom 
with  wigs/'  said  he ;  **  Qod  did  not  give  them  to  you. 
God  not  giving  them,  you  must  necessarily  have  received 
them  from  the  DeviL"  It  was  manifest  that  so  ricketty 
a  syllogism  was  incapable  of  shaking  the  slightest  scralch 
from  a  reasoning  Chnstian's  skull. 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  our  forefathers  curled 
their  hair  and  boimd  their  locks  with  frUets,  Uke 
girls;  and  they  went  bareheaded  to  preserve 
their  ringlets  intact.  English  ladies  first  took 
to  wigs  about  the  year  1550.  Pepys  wore  his 
own  hair  until  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a  peri- 
wig, of  which  he  bought  a  pair  for  42.  10s. ;  he 
records  in  his  diary  that  the  wigs  gave  him  less 
trouble  than  his  natural  hair,  and  therefore  he 
should  adhere  to  the  practice  of  wearing  them. 
Tillotson  was  the  first  of  our  divines  represented 
in  a  wig — and  ho  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  he  could  remember  the  time  "  when  the 
wearing  of  hair  below  the  ears  was  looked  upon 
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afl  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude."  The  victory  of 
BamilieB  introduced  the  Bamilies  wig,  with  its 
plaited  tail  and  tie,  and  great  bow  at  top.  It 
continued  to  the  time  of  George  III.,  but  went 
out  with  the  French  Bevolution.  In  France, 
wigs  ended  by  aawiming  the  appearance  of 
nature.  The  fietBhionable  perukes  which  the 
ladies  wore  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  were 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  victims  who  fell  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  gmllotine,  and  which  was 
bought  of  the  executioner,  Samson. 

We  shall  pass  the  subject  of  beards,  extract- 
ing only  one  h<m  mot,  which  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted : — 

A  few^  yetn  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  witty,  bat 
rather  too  fiery,  Lingoet,  wm  committed  to  the  BtigiiUe. 
It  if  leldom  that  oonfii^nent  calms  the  bile  of  the  oon- 
fined;  and  aeoordingqr*  lAngaei,  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  engaged  in  writing  ttb  irato  an  article  against 
hisincaroeratOTs;  when  he  was  internipted  hy  the  en- 
trance into  his  room  of  a  tall,  thin,  pale  personage,  whose 
appearance  very  much  ^Uspleasedthe  cdehrated  advocate. 

**  What  is  your  bosiness  P"  Al  the  latter,  in  a  marked 
tone  of  ill-hninoar. 

*"  Sir,"  ^navered  the  other,  - 1  come '' 

"I  see  yon  are  oome^"  interropted  the  impatient 
la^er,  "bnt  you  are  not  wel-come.*^ 

'^Possibly,  Sir;  but  I  am  the  Bastille  barber,  and  I 
have  come—** 

Here  the  Figaro  of  State  priaonei^  burst  into  a  kugb, 
and  rubbing  ms  chin  significantly  with  his  hand,  ex- 
ddmed,  "  Ho^  bo,  my  good  Sir,  that  b  a  ^fierent  natter; 
pmsfue  v<m»  §te9  le  barbisr  de  la  MoHUle,  rcuat-lai** 
and  after  so  capital  a  pun,  he  addressed  himself  in  better 
humour  to  the  cutting  up  of  his  adversaries. 

The  worst  of  this  ''capital  pun"  is,  that  it  is 
not  tranalateable. 

A  chapter  on  Swords  reminds  us  that  the 
practice  of  wearing  them  was  once  common  in 
Greece,  and  that  the  Athenians  first  discontinued 
the  custom,  and  passed  from  dissolute  life  into 
more  polite  and  el^^t  manners.  It  is  about  a 
century  ago  that  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  of 
dress  in  London.  Beau  Nash  abolished  them  in 
Bath,  as  he  did  the  top-boots  of  the  squires  and 
the  aprons  of  the  ladies.  The  last  &tal  duel 
fought  with  swords  was  between  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Ohaworth,  in  1762 ;  they  fought  in  a 
tarem-room,  with  closed  doors,  and  Mr,  Oha- 
worth was  slain — it  might  be  said  murdered. 
The  nobleman  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
but  cldming  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  Edwaid 
YI.,  was  discharged  on  paying  his  fees.  Once, 
when  Garrick  pW«d  Bayes  in  the  Behearsal, 
he  mimicked  Ginord,  who  was  so  enraged  that 
he  challenged  the  Boacius,  and  cured  ^irp  of 
mimicry  by  running  him  through  the  arm. 
The  temper  of  Spanish  blades  has  been  cele- 
brated fix>m  time  immemorial.  Yirgil  alludes 
to  them  in  his  first  Georgic — "At  Chalybes 
nudi  ferrum"  (mittunt),  which  Dryden  trans- 
lates— ''And  niaked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for 
war."  The  English  blade  formerly  had  a  bad 
character,  and  no  of&cer  ever  yentured  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  weapon  of  native  manufacture. 
Their  improvement  was  due  to  Mj.  Gill,  of 


Birmingham;  andtiieyaieiiowcoD&detede^ 
to  any  amount  of  throat-cutting. 

From  some  rather  discursive  disqaiaitioDs  on 
Gloves,  Breeches,  Buttons,  BtockiiL^  ^taato, 
Yizors,  &c.,  we  shall  venture  <mly  a  few  Maps. 
Gloves,  we  are  told,  were  not  unknown  anuog 
the  Eomans.  Yarro  says,  that  to  plnck  dives 
without  them  was  to  spoil  the  olive;  and  Athe- 
naeus  tells  of  a  glutton  who  used  to  dine  out  in 
gloves  to  save  burning  his  fingezs  in&L  the  hot 
meats.  The  early  English  ladies,  beforetheylQKBw 
the  use  of  gloves,  had  the  ends  of  their  mantleB 
made  glove-shaped,  and  these  covered  the  hand 
under  the  name  of  mufflers.  A  di^ionoand 
knight  was  despoiled  not  only  of  his  arm^  kt 
of  his  gloves,  which  were  &e  gage  of  hstfle. 
Gloves  are  distributed  at  fdnerals— periiaps  as 
a  challen^  from  the  doctor  against  aH  who 
should  insmuate  that  he  had  killed  the  deceasei 
When  the  Bishop  of  Durham  escaped  isfm  tite 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  he  had  toilide 
down  a  rope,  and  rubbed  ^e  skm  off  hn  hands 
to  tiie  bone,  having  forgotten  his  gloves.  At  a 
remote  period  the  Prench  monks  were  the  aa- 
thorised  glove-makers ;  they  manu^Etotoied  tltfn 
from  the  skins  of  the  ftni«tflJ«  they  took  in  hsnt- 
in^.  Gloves  were  sometimes  the  medinm  of  a 
bnbe:  Sir  Thomas  More  decided  a  case  in 
ftivour  of  Mrs.  Croaker ;  on  the  foUowing  Jev 
Tear's  Day  she  sent  hm  a  pair  of  glovea  o«- 
taining  forty  angels ;  he  took  the  gloves eotof 
gallantry,  but  r^sed  the  lining.  Here  Mcffs 
a  story  concerning  gloves. 

AmhAssadora*  effects  are  passed  without  sTiwiMtiwi- 
ootby  kw,  hQtoatofooorteqr*  This  ooute^  liat  laa^ 
smug^leresses  of  man  v  an  EnYoy's  wife  j  hqt  of  hqm  bmr 
than  of  a  Frendi  Amhaisadrew,  not  very  iqtqy  yeiisi|o 
in  England.  She  used  to  import  hogs  easea  d  gkro 
under  the  name  of  "  defloatbhes,*'  and  tbass  ibe  am* 
descended  to  sell  to  English  ladies  who  were  i»eaam|k 
to  buy  thenu  But  the  custom-house  officers  heea&e  w 
of  hemg  accomplices  In  this  contraband  trade,  and  tkiy 

Sut  a  stop  to  it  by  a  very  ingenioos  oootHvaocfl.  &viof 
uly  ascertained  that  a  case  dixected  to  the  Emkmr 
contained  nothing  but  ladies'  gknrei^  they  afieeto^  to 
treat  it  as  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  throsglitW 
customs  by  mistake,  and  which  they  made  over  to  w 
post-office.  The  authorities  of  the  latter  deUvoed  tk 
same  in  due  course;  the  postage-fee,  of  somethuig  fike 
250^  wofs  paid  without  a  remark  i  and  the  AaibsflMMV 
stopped  all  further  correspondence  of  that  sort  I9  d^ 
clinmg  to  deal  any  longer  in  gloves. 

"We  shall  decline  the  author's  ofeservatkM  flo 
breeches,  and  pass  to  the  pantaloons.  It  b 
worth  remembering  that —  ' 

This  light-fitting  garment  was  once  part  of  ifas  oAoil 
costume  of  the  great  Btandard4MBr«r  of  the  Veaelkn 
Bepublic  He  carried  on  bk  baantr  the  Lion  of  St 
Mark,  and  he  was  the  JHemtaUonB,  or  Flsstv  « 
the  Idoo,  around  whoie  gUnioos  fiag,  and  ^^^M^ 
cased  lep^  the  battle  ever  raged  with  greateii  ^kj^ 
where  victory  was  most  body  contended  ibr.  The  8ps 
parti-oobured  legs  of  the  tall  Piantaleooe  were  ttenl* 
lyingpointo  of  the  Venetians.  Where  hu  tMght*^ 
upright,  the  banner  was  sure  to  be  floating  hi  drfsw 
or  triumph  over  them;  and  Venice  may  be  srid  tossw 
stood  upon  the  legs  of  her  pantaloons.  He  wto  ob« 
saved  States  was  sabseqiuently  represented  eg  the  bka 
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tborooghfy  iMAtered  iml>e^  o£  a  jptntondme.  But 
thereia  was  a  political  rerenge.  Harlequin^  Cbwn, 
and  Colmnbine*  repvesented  mfferent  itatefl  of  Italy, 
whoie  delight  it  was  to  pOlory  Yenioe  hy  beating  her 
nighdT  undeor  the  fpaiae  of  the  old  bnflboD,  "  l^;nor 
Ftotaioon."  The  dreis  has  sumyed  the  mesMiy  ofthis 
ftot^  though  the  dresiH  too^  is  almost  obsolete. 

TotLcliiiig  Battons^  we  are  reminded  that  Bir- 
TninghftTT^  is  the  cMof  Beat  of  the  button  manu- 
fbctore,  where  fire  thousand  persona,  half  of 
whom  are  women  and  children,  are  employed  in 
making  them,  from  such  materials  as  metal, 
wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  Unen,  thread,  fLook,  compressed 
clay,  &c.  Tefc,  notwithstanding  all  this  variety, 
there  are  aets  of  Parliament  stUl  in  force  which 
declare  it  illegal  for  a  tailor  to  use  any  other 
buttons  than  tiiose  of  brass. 

This  law  is  ia  force  for  the  beneftt  of  the  Birmingham 
nuUcers :  and  it  fVurther  enacts,  not  onlv  'that  he  who 
makes  or  sells  sarments  with  any  '.bat  brass  bnttons 
thereto  affixed,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  finty  shillings  for 
every  dozen,  bat  that  he  shiJl  not  be  able  to  reeover  the 
price  he  claims,  if  the  wearer  thinks  proper  to  resist 
payment.  Nor  is  the  aet  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  nnce  that  honest  Mr.  Shirley  saed  phiin  Mr. 
King  for  nine  ponnds  sterling,  dae  for  a  snit  of  clothes. 
King  pleaded  non-liability  on  the  ground  of  an  ill^l 
transaction,  the  bntt(ms  on  the  garmoit  sopplied  having 
been  made  of  doth,  instead  of  gay  and  glittering  brass, 
as  the  law  directs.  The  judge  allowed  the  plea ;  and  the 
defendant  having  thus  gained  a  doable  suit  without  cost, 
immediatelv  prooeeded  against  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
bis  share  of  toe  forty  shiBings  for  every  dozen  buttons 
which  the  poor  tailor  had  unwittingly  supplied.  A  re« 
markable  feature  in  the  case  was,  tlwt  the  Judge  who 
admitted  the  plea,  the  barrister  who  set  it  up,  aud  the 
client  who  prt^Qted  by  it,  were  themselves  all  buttoned 
contrary  to  law. 

All  that  need  be  said  here  about  Stockings  is, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth's  were  the  first  Ei^lish 
legs  covered  with  a  silk  pair,  which  her  Ma- 
jesty found  so  pleasant,  that  she  discarded  the 
hot  cloth-hose  for  ever.  Since  then  the  manu- 
fiEM^ture  of  stockings  in  England  has  grown  to 
0c»nething  truly  prodigious.  We  export  at  the 
present  time  sudy  thousand  pain  of  silk  stock- 
ings, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dosen 
pairs  of  cotton,  and  half  as  many  of  worsted. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  lady  always  takes  off  her 
left  stocking  ]|uit, — a  &ct  that  admit*  of  no 
denial — and  you  hare  the  whole  statistics  of 
the  business  in  stockings. 

'We  must  skip  the  Masks,  the  Patches,  the 
Puppets,  and  X^p  from  the  wearers  of  habits 
the  makers  of  them — ^the  Tailoni.  Fran 
some  cause  (»r  other,  best  known  to  himself. 
Dr.  Doran  manifests  extresie  eonsideration  in 
behalf  of  the  gentlonen  of  the  hot-goose  and 
the  needle.  After  some  learned  observations 
on  St  William,  their  patron  saint,  and  a  &n- 
cifbl  dissertatiooi  on  the  measure  taken  of  the 
tailors  by  the  poets,  he  regales  us  with  eight 
separate  biographies  of  taihnrs  of  renown  (he 
should  have  given  us  nine,  and  made  up  the 
complete  man),  each  of  whom  was  a  notable 
hero  in  his  day,  and  abandon^  the  confined 


area  of  the  ahop«boaid  to  play  a  prominent 
part  on  the  worlas  wide  stage. 

The  first  is  the  celebrated  but  somewhat 
traditional  Sir  John  Hawkswood,  who,  daying 
a  couple  of  ruffians  set  upon  him  by  his  rival 
in  love,  had  to  run  for  it,  and  turned  soldier. 
Por  his  hardy  ^our,  Edward  HE.  dubbed  him 
knight  on  tne  battle-field.  He  won  the  ood(- 
mendations  of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  bloody 
day  at  Poitiers.  At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in 
1860,  he  formed  and  headed  a  band  which  he 
called  *'  Les  Tarda  Venus,"  and  commenced 
war  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  by  his 
rapacious  deeds  became  awfully  renowned  as 
"  John  of  the  Needle" — a  needle  four  feet  long, 
with  whidi  he  "sewed  up"  his  enemies  by 
slaying  them.  Edward  winked  at  his  fi^ee- 
booting,  and  Sir  John  prioied  his  way  to  for- 
tune. But  the  Pope  interfered  with  an  appeal 
to  the  English  Kii^,  and  Sir  John,  having  first 
enriched  himself,  mibmitted  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  Church.  Hcr^now  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  fighting  fer  whomsoevw  would  pay 
him  best.  His  undaunted  bravery  won  for 
Morence  a  permanent  peace,  and  that  State 
showed  its  gratitude  by  retaining  his  services 
and  pay  when  ^ey  had  no  longer  need  of  him. 
In  lus  old  age  he  iock  a  wife,  whose  flashing 
eye  and  tightning  tongue  drove  him  to  medita- 
tion and  pious  deeds.  He  feunded  an  English 
hospital  at  Bome  for  poor  traveUers,  by  way  of 
balancing  his  account  with  heaven.  He  died 
in  Florence,  in  1898,  and  was  buried  with  a 
magnificence  never  surpassed.  There  is  a  ceno- 
taph to  his  honbur  in  Ihe  church  of  Sible 
Hedingham,  his  native  place. 

The  second  is  George  Dorffing,  the  martial 
taQor,  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  1806.  Dorfiing 
could  boast  no  parentage,  and  was  apprenticed 
by  the  parish  to  a  tailor.  But  he  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  when  he  grew  tall  enough 
he  enlisted  in  ^e  srarice  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenbui^.  He  became  the  model  of  a  true 
soldier,  was  ever  the  first  at  his  duty  and  the 
last  to  leave  it — loved,  laughed  and  fought  like 
a  light-hearted  cavalier,  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  men.  Promotion  was  rapid,  and  oe- 
lebrityfoUowed.  Hefeug^tlikealion under  Count 
Thorn  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  under  the 
great  Gustavus  during  the  whole  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  After  tiie  peace  of  Westphalia  he 
transferred  his  serviees  to  Frederick  william, 
and  took  part  in  aU  the  great  battles  against 
Swedes,  Pole%  and  French  up  to  the  year  1696. 
He  amassed  ocmsiderable  wealth,  and,  as 
morality  then  went,  earned  it  all  fairly,  by 
winning  it  as  his  riiare  of  the  plunder  of  his 
victmes  and  by  his  talent  in  diplomacy,  for 
which  he  was  as  renowned  as  he  was  for  valour 
and  strategy.  He  was  all  his  life  an  example 
of  gallantry,  courtesy,  and  gentleness  of  manners. 
But  once  did  he  ever  meet  reproach,  and  that 
was  from  the  officer  who  had  enlisted  him,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  f<»rgive  the  greatness  he 
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had  aohieved,  sneeringly  alluded  to  his  origin. 
''TrueP'  said  the  yeteran,  "I  have  been  a 
tailor,  and  cut  clothes,  but  harkye,  the  sword  at 
my  side  is  the  instrument  with  which  I  shall 
cut  the  ears  of  those  audacious  enough  to  make 
of  that  fact  a  ground  of  mockery  or  reproach.'' 

The  third  heroic  tailor  is  Admiral  Hobson, 
who  volunteered  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a 
boy,  into  the  fleet,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  next  day  ihey  fell  in  with  a  French 
squadron,  and  the  little  tailor  behaved  so  well 
that  promotion  commenced  at  (mce,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  became  an  admiral.  The  fourth  is 
John  Stow,  the  Antiquarian,  who  was  bom  in 
Comhill,  in  1527.  He  was  the  Author  of  the 
**  Chronicles,"  and  an  unwearied  sifter  of  old 
legends  and  rubbish.  He  discovered  and  bought 
of  a  glazier  the  head  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland, 
and  had  it  decentiy  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael's,  Wood-street  He  wrote  the 
'*  Survey  of  London,"  and  is  held  in  especial 
honour  by  all  topographers  and  antiquaries. 
The  fifth  IS  a  brotl^  antiquary,  John  Speed,  of 
Cheshire,  author  of  various  learned  works,  whose 
titles  are  too  long  for  transcription,  and  among 
others  of  the  <*  Cloud  of  Witnesses ;  or,  the 
Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of 
holy  history  and  tiie  humanity  of  Christ,"  an 
essay  which  was  for  a  long  time  prefixed  to  the 
English  Bible,  and  the  copyright  of  whidi  was 
vested  by  James  in  the  author  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

The  sixth  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  sartorial 
trade  under  his  father,  until  he  was  lifted  by  his 
cousin.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  firom  the  s&op- 
board  into  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Pepys  did 
his  duty  in  that  department  as  few  men  in  any 
age  have  done  it ;  and  by  his  industry,  talent, 
and  sedulous  practical  attention  to  business,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  naval  prosperity 
and  greatness.  We  know  more  of  Pepys  than 
we  do  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  and  died, 
not  excepting  even  Jean  Jacques ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  vanities  and 
peccadilloes,  he  comes  out  of  an  ordeal  which 
he  unwittingly  prepared  for  himself,  with  more 
genuine  bar^kammte  and  integrity  tlum  we  should 
expect  to  find,  in  like  circumstcmces,  credited  to 
the  account  of  half  the  Eoundhead  Puritans  of 
his  day. 

The  seventh  is  Eiohard  Byan,  the  theatrical 
tailor.  He  was  ootemporary  with  Garrick,  who 
is  thought  to  have  profited  by  the  tailor's  con- 
ceptions of  character,  though  he  used  to  carica- 
ture him.  Byan  was  shot  in  the  face  by  a  foot- 
pad in  Great  Queen-street,  having  half  his 
teeth  blown  out  and  his  jaw  shattered.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance  again 
upon  the  stage — ^his  necessities  compelling  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  In  1752,  Quin 
played  at  Bath  for  his  benefit,  and  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had  put  him 
down  in  his  will.    He  died  in  1760,  having 


played  the  lovers  in  tragedy  aM  tiie  fine  gentle- 
men in  comedy  for  more  tluai  thirty  yean. 

The  eighth  and  last  upon  the  honoured  list  13 
Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet  tailor.  He  vaibom 
in  Chapel-yard,  Holbom,  in  1709.  Ho  lehsed 
to  follow  his  father's  trade,  and  enteired  bisuelf 
at  the  Temple.  His  productions  won  him  the 
applause  of  the  bucks  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
clever  reprobate  and  a  match  for  Ghnichill,  wk 
abused  him,  and  found  his  abnae  retoined  witli 
interest.  He  was  prosecuted  for  the  lioenae  be 
allowed  himself,  and  had  to  abscond,  vhile 
Dodsley,  his  publisher,  was  put  in  pnson.  Being 
a  bit  of  a  b^u,  Paul  besi^^  an  heiieaa  and 
married  her,  and  left  off  publishing  £)i  a  time. 
Instead  of  assaih'ng  the  Cabinet,  he  wrote  the 
''  Gymnasiad,"  a  phiHppic  against  boxing,  and 
dedicated  it  to  a  notorious  bruiser.  He  afte^ 
wards,  being  no  longer  terrible  to  Ministen,  ob- 
tained the  post  of  Deputy  Treasarer  of  tk 
Chamber,  worth  800/.  a  year.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  professed  atheist  He  died  in 
1774,  bequeathing  his  heart  to  Lord  le  D»- 
penser,  who  had  got  him  his  place,  and  who  had 
it  solemnly  inumed  in  West  Wycombe  Chuni 
The  "vocalists"  engaged  for  the  occanon song 
over  the  heart  of  the  deceased  ath^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy :— * 

From  earth  to  heaven  Whitehead's  sool  is  fled; 
Befolgont  glorieB  beam  aboat  his  bead; 
His  muse  oonoording  with  reaounding  itrio^ 
Qiyes  angels  words  to  pnuse  the  King  of  Kmgi- 

a  quatrain  as  disgustingly  stupid  as  it  is  blas- 
phemous. 

From  the  tailors  to  the  beaux  they  did  » 
much  towards  manufEU^turing,  is  only  a  natonl 
transition.  Beau  Fielding  leads  off  the  dance. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  and  the  most  ia* 
sufferable  puppy  that  ever  appeared  upon  ^ 
London  pavements.  His  personal  beauty  leeco- 
mended  him  to  Charles  II.,  who  made  hie  i 
Justice  of  Ihe  Peace — ^while  the  women,  on  afl 
sides,  by  their  admiration,  made  him  a^ 
''  Do  the  ladies  og^e  me  ?"  he-  would  inqosn  ai 
his  servant.  "They  do.  Sir."  "Then,"  be 
would  exclaim  aloud,  "  let  them  die  of  lew,  and 

be  d d:"  this  as  he  walked  the  streets,  h 

figure  and  stature  he  surpassed  all  other  msi 
The  crowd  followed  him  as  he  went  "  Did  yc* 
never  see  a  man  bef(»e  ?*'  he  once  asked  at 
urchin  who  led  the  mob.  "  Kever  sndi  a  mac 
as  you,  noble  generaL"  *'  Sirrah,  I  betieiw  tiw«; 
there  is  a  crown  for  thy  wit"  As  a  mattera 
course,  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  a  grmd  wn- 
riage.  Finding  in  Dootors'  Commona  tiie  wi£ 
of  a  Mr.  Deleau,  who  bad  left  oxty  thoosaDd 
pounds  to  Ids  widow,  he  resolved  to  many  ber. 
The  agent  he  employed  trapped  him  into  a^ 
riage  with  a  common  trull,  whom  she  paln^^ 
upon  him  far  the  rich  widow.  Before  he  h» 
discovered  the  cheat  he  also  munM  the  is- 
famous  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Okvelaad.  Heg«^ 
the  first  wife  a  sound  thrashing  when  he  dtf- 
covered  the  imposture,  and  tooktobec^tbe 
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Duchess  also  to  rent  his  spleen.  The  Duchess 
bribed  the  first  wife  with  an  annuity,  and  she 
indicted  the  Beau  for  bigamy.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of 
being  burnt  in  the  hand.  After  this  he  fell  into 
the  direst  distress,  and,  disappearing  from  public 
gaze,  died  in  obscurity,  it  is  not  known  whether 
in  England  or  abroad. 

Beau  Nash  comes  next,  and  wo  think  hardly 
receives  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Doran. 
Nash,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  sad  scapegrace  in 
his  yoatii;  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  generosity 
mingled  with  his  wildest  excesses,  and  he  re- 
tained the  power  of  performing  a  benoTolent 
action  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  essentially 
a  beau,  it  is  true,  but  he  aspired  to  that  cha- 
racter at  a  time  when  the  beau  was  regarded 
as  the  perfect  gentleman ;  and  he  was  the  only 
man  who  ever  performed  the  part  to  perfection. 
He,  in  many  respects,  reformed  the  manners  of 
his  time,  and  laid  down  a  barrier,  which  was  at 
least  a  definite,  if  it  was  not  the  true  one, 
between  vulgarity  and   politeness.      His    su- 
periority to  the  mob  of  letshionables  whom  he 
governed  with  so    much  ease   and  so    much 
despotism,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  did  thus 
govern  them,  and  that  for  fifty  years  none  dared 
to  dispute  his  sway.    He  aboucdied  the  sword  as 
an  article  of  dress,  and  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
countenance duelling  by  his  ridicule  and  exam- 
ple. Though  a  successful  gambler — ^for  he  derived 
his  income  from  the  gaming-table— -he  was  an 
easy  creditor,  and  could  forgive  a  debt  of  honour 
as  readQy  as  he  could  bilk  a  tailor ;  he  disliked 
deep  play,  and  was  readv,  when  he  won  a  large 
sum  himself,  to  share  the  prize  with  a  needy 
friend.     "He  once,"  sajrs  Dr.  Doran,  "lost  a 
cx>nsiderable  sum  to  an  Oxford  lad,  who  had  just 
oome  into  a  large  fortune.     "Boy,"  said  he, 
*'  take  my  advice.    You  are  a  yoiug  Croesus ; 
play  no  more."    Na^  himself  would  not  play 
with  him,  but  the  miUumaire  collegian  found 
men  less  scrupulous ;  and  the  prodi^,  ere  he 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  could,  like  the 
gentlemen  in  Shakspeare — (the  Doctor  ascribes 
"Venice   Preserved"  to  Shakspeare) — "thank 
heaven  that  he  was  not  worth  a  duoat !"    The 
"King of  Bath,"  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms 
of  our  author,  was  something  more  than  a  beau, 
and  would  shine  as  a  "  representative  man"  in 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  biographer.    His  vices, 
and  they  were  not  many,  were  those  of  the  age 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  moved — 
his  virtues,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  were  his 
own,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
soil  in  which  they  grew.    He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  wit,  and  incapable  of  half  the  coarse 
jokes    attributed  to  hun.      He  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  further  the  suit  of  a  rival  in  love, 
and  all  his  life  long  he  was  bountiful  to  the 
poor.     He  died  in  1761,  having  lived  to  the  pa- 
triarchal age  of  fourscore  and  eleven  years. 

The  third  model  beau  is  the  Prince  do  Ligne, 
Tvho  was  bom  in  1734,  and  lived  to  the  last 


month  of  1814.  "  The  lengthened  life  of  this 
once  celebrated  dandy,  author,  diplomatist,  and 
soldier,  made  him  the  contemporary  of  men  of 
many  generations."  In  the  course  of  his  life  ho 
had  sat  in  council  with  our  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  on  the  knee  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene, 
and  had  looked  on  the  matured  greatness  of 
Marlborough.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  boy  in 
his  father's  regiment,  and  won  his  way  to  dis- 
tinction. He  lived  in  camps  for  more  than  half- 
a-oentury — was  at  the  Siege  of  Ismael,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Belgrade ;  and  contributed  to  the 
renowned  victory  at  Maxen,  where  the  army  of 
the  great  Frederick  surrendered  to  Daun.  Maria 
Theresa  dubbed  him  knight  for  his  valour  on  this 
occasion,  and  sent  him,  with  news  of  the  victory, 
to  France,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Jean 
Jacques,  and  reigned  as  king  of  Fashion,  because 
he  was  the  favourite  of  Eoy^ty.  He  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  fSavour 
of  Catherine  of  Bussia;  and  at  one  time  was  re- 
garded as  the  probable  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Poland.  His  carriage  bore  for  a  motto  the 
words  "  Quo  res  oumque  eadunt,  stat  iinea.  reeta. 
He  was  a  tremendous  eater  and  a  brilliant  wit. 
He  never  knew  fatigue  or  cared  for  sleep.  He 
wrote  "Commentaries  on  War,"  and  verses  on 
Love.  In  his  old  age  he  maintained  the  garb, 
the  vivacity,  and  the  habits  of  his  youth.  He 
caught  cold  at  ninety  by  keeping  an  assignation 
on  the  ramparts  on  a  bleak,  wintry  night,  and 
waiting  for  the  inamoraia  who  fooled  hm.  He 
aggravated  his  malady  by  appearing  at  a  ball ; 
and  when  obliged  to  take  to  ms  bed,  had  recourse 
to  droll  puns  and  witticisms  to  banish  gloomy 
reflection.  "  I  have  no  intention,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  use  at  present  of  the  epitaph  written  for 
me  by  the  Miarquis  de  Bonney : — 

'Q  git  le  Prince  de  Ligne, 
n  est  toat  de  ion  long  concha 
Jadis  il  n  beanooap  pechi, — 
MaiB  ce  n'etait  pas  4  la  ligne.' " 

When  his  physician  warned  him  of  his  danger, 
he  received  the  intimation  with  disgust.  He 
fought  with  death  frantically  and  sunk  inglo- 
riously — struggling  and  wrestling  as  with  a 
bodily  foe,  and  amid  shrieks  and  writhings  to 
get  free,  fell  dead. 

Last  on  the  list  of  beaux,  comes  our  own  ex- 
quisite of  exquisites.  Beau  BrummeU.  This 
superb  genius  was  a  dandy  from  his  boyhood. 
We  all  know  his  history — ^how  he  was  "  cock  of 
the  walk"  at  Eton — ^was  plucked  at  Oxford — 
became  a  comet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars — capti- 
vated the  Prince  Begent,  and  was  the  Eoyal 
Mend  so  far  as  such  a  pair  were  capable  of 
friendship ;  how  he  abandoned  his  regiment  in 
disgust  because  it  was  ordered  to  Manchester ; 
how  he  confessed  to  having  "  once  eaten  a  pea;" 
how  he  caught  cold  from  contact  with  "  a  damp 
stranger ;"  how  he  led  the  world  of  fashion  in 
dress,  and  substituted  simplicity  and  good  taste 
for  the  tawdry  frippery  of  the  old  school  of  fops 
how  he  lost  the  countenance  of  the  Begent  by 
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makiiig  him  the  subject  of  a  wager,  and  gradually 
j6b11  into  want,  and  died  at  last  an  abject  pauper 
in  a  foreign  land.  All  this  has  been  set  down 
at  fall  length  a  hundred  times,  with  a  thousand 
other  things,  for  which  we  may  refer  those 
who  want  them  to  the  spirited  life  of  the  Beau 
by  Captain  Jesse.  Instead  of  quoting  ftirther 
particulars  here,  wo  prefer  a  tale  of  a  Tailor, 
told  by  Brummell  himself.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  That  fellow,  Weiton,"  said  Brummell,  **  is  an  inimit- 
able fellow— a  little  defective  perhaps  in  bis  'linin«,' 
bat  irreproachable  for  prindple  and  button-holes.  He 
came  to  London,  Sir,  without  a  shilling  j  and  he  counts 
more  realised  thousands  than  our  fat  friend  does  •  firogs' 
on  his  Brandenberg.  He  is  not  only  rich,  but  brave ; 
not  only  brave,  but  courteous;  not  alone  courteous,  but 
candid.    The  other  day  he  was  coming  up  from  some 

d d  place  on  the  coast,  by  that  thing,  the — ^the— 

stage-coach.  There  were  two  women  in  the  coach,  two 
decidedly  pretty  women,  and  an  over-dressed  fellow,  who 
was,  of  coarse,  an  ass ;  and  who  was  so  over-civil  to  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  that  the  persecuted  creature  ap- 
pealed to  the  quiet  Utile  Western  for  protection.  We»- 
ton.  Sir,  talked  to  the  fellow  with  an  aplontb  that  would 


have  done  honour  to  mther  of  my  fHendi,  the  Lord  Tri- 
mate  or  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  hmte-iiot  the 
tailor,  bat  the  '  gentleman'— was  deaf  to  remn^aDn, 
and  ruder  than  ever.  Therei^on,  Weafcoo,  wi^B^ 
losing  his  sdf-possession,  stopped  the  coach,  dragged  the 
astomshed  fdlow  out,  explained  to  the  oatade  pM* 
sengers  the  state  of  the  case,  and  found  Ws  challenge  to 
fight  received  with  aodamations  by  everybody  bok  )k 
opponent.  He  oompdled  his  unwi^  adfemry,  hov- 
ever,  to  stand  upon  the  defenave^  and  a  oort  tcnibk 
thrashing  he  gave  him.  But  his  coup  de  graut  Sr,  wai 
the  most  finished  thing  1  ever  heard  of.  Weston,  Sir, 
picked  him  up  from  the  around,  hdd  him  at  aim*5 
length,  and  in  a  cruel,  loud  voice,  exdumed  to  Irini, 
'Now,  ar,  it  may  be  a  pleataro  to  yoa  and  to  jow 
friends  to  know  that  you  have  not  only  been  weUhtkad, 
but  you  have  been  licked  by  a  tailor.' " 

"With  this  story,  the  publicadon  of  which 
through  the  mouth  of  Bnunmell  was  probaUy 
all  that  little  "Weston  got  in  payment  of  along- 
standing  aocount,  we  shall  close  our  extcMto 
from  a  volume  which  has  yielded  as  no  seait 
amusement,  and  which  we  can  cordially  leeom- 
mend  to  our  Mends  as  a  pleasant  fiieade  com- 
panion. 


MARY  8TJTHERLAOT). 


A    TALE.       IK    PirTEBK    CHAPTEHS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Speino  and  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  was 
stealing  round,  bringing  with  it  little  change  to 
the  Sutherlands.  Arthur,  though  stronger, 
continued  in  somewhat  delicate  health;  and 
Mary,  now  in  her  twenty-third  year,  was 
scarcely  more  matured  and  womanly  than  when 
she  had  quitted  Miss  Hartley^s  roof.  Of  care 
and  grief  she  knew  little  save  the  name.  Even 
love  had  touched  her  lightly — of  its  wild  passion, 
its  throes  or  its  despair  she  did  not  dream ;  and 
the  same  child-nature,  with  its  ready  tears  and 
smiles,   and  tender  sympathies,  impressed  her 

One  evening,  when  the  little  family  party  had 
gathered  as  usual  in  Arthur's  study,  Aleck 
Laurence  entered  unexpectedly.  "Reading  as 
usual,"  he  said ;  "  and  one  of  Norton's  favourites, 
I'll  he  bound.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  you 
more  easily  than  you  manage  to  forget  him." 

**  He  has  not  forgotten  us,"  said  Mary,  quickly. 
"  If  he  never  comes  near  us  again  I  shall  know 
that.     But  he  wiU  come." 

"  "We  shall  see,"  answered  the  yoimg  man. 
"  However,  I  did  not  come  to-night,  dear,  to 
discuss  your  favourite.  I  want  your  help,  Mrs. 
Sutherland,  in  gettingupa  pic-nic — a  little,  quiet 
party  amongst  ourselves,  I  mean,  before  this  hot 
weather  changes.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,  my  dear,  I  am 
sure,"  answered  she.  "AVhat  spot  have  you 
fixed  upon  ?" 


"  I  say  Knollsley  Wood,"  he  n^Ued.  "Bca't 
you,  Archy?" 

"  Oh,  it  wx)uld  be  delicious!  But  ytm  tm 
not  ask  me.  I  should  only  be  a  drawback  to 
your  enjoyment." 

"  Come,  Archy,  now,  don't  be  a  goose,'  saiil 
Mary.     "  Do  you  think  we ^" 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  interrupted  Aleck;  "ril 
settle  it.  You  see,  Arthur,  I  mean  to  take  you 
and  Mary  in  our  ftur-wheeler,  and  H^ 
Evans  is  to  drive  Amy.  I  know  it  is  of  Ht^ 
use  offering  you  a  seat,  MJre.  Sutiieiland,"  he 
added,  smiling ;  "  you  would  not  condescend  to 
accept  it ;  so  I  leave  you  out  of  our  calculaliiMB- 
Not  that  my  trap  is  to  be  sneezed  at,  I  canteu 
you ;  for  the  governor  has  just  had  it  done  upas 
good  as  new ;  and  I  have  got  a  horse  now  tna 
will  take  us  along  like  the  wind." 

"A  new  horse!  You  never  told  me  that, 
Aleck  ?" 

"No;  I  only  had  her  given  me  yestwday. 
But  come  out  with  me,"  he  continued,  bedon* 
ing  to  her  as  he  opened  the  door;  **!  nave 
something  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked,  as  tb^ 
strolled  into  the  garden ;  for,  to  her  suiprifie,  be 
was  silent. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secret" 

"  A  secret  of  your  own.  ?" 

"  No,  of  Amy^s — can  you  guess?*' 

"Of  Amy's!  Oh!  AlecA:,  it  isn't  (hfttsw- 
that  she  will  marry  that  Mr.  Evans." 
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"  And  pray  why  not,  ICary?  He  loves  her.  I 
am  sore  he  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow;  and  he  has 
a  handsome  income,  independent  of  his  &ther, 
now." 

''As  if  that  could  signify!  Aleck!  Aleck!'' 
—and  she  drew  her  arm  from  under  his — "  why 
do  yon  speak  as  if  money  conld  make  Amy  or 
any  woman  happy  ?*' 

"It  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  to  talk  in  that 
way;  bat  it  would  he  a  very  good  thing  fer  us 
if  I  had  Hiarry's  income,  and  oould  many  at 
once  as  he  can,  instead  of  dragging  on  fer  years, 
while  my  little  Polly's  good  looks  are  'wasted  on 
the  desert^  air.'  There's  a  quotation  for  you ! 
If ow  if  your  &vourite  Cecil  had  given  you  that." 

"  Bo  not  jest,  dear,"  said  Miary,  earnestly. 
"Ton  spedc  of  Mr.  Evans  being  able  to  marry 
at  once;    Do  you  mean  that  he  will,  really?" 

"I  hope  so,  I'm  sure;  and  Itfaiiik  it  is  very 
likely." 

"  Oh,  how  could  she !"  sighed  Mary.  Aleck's 
brow  darkened. 

"What  in  the  woiid  has  given  you  this  dis- 
like to  their  marriage  ?  I  suppose  my  father 
has  been  talking  some  nonsense  about  Httiry  to 
you  girls — about  his  being  wild,  or  fond  of  play, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Just  as  if  a  man  of 
his  fortune  could  go  through  college  lifb  without 
seeing  a  little  of  Sie  world.  It  nrasthave  been 
the  governor's  doing^;  for  Amy  was  just  as  bad 
as  you.  I  sounded  her  a  little  bit ;  for  Harry, 
poor  fellow,  was  very  nervous,  arid*  you  never 
heard  anything  like  the  girl.  To  begin  with, 
fAte  decl»red  she  should  tdl  him  that  she  did 
not  love  him — ^andthen— -" 

"You  did  not  persuade  her,  Aleck !  tell' me 
you  did  not:     Why  should  she  marry  him  ?" 

"  Now;  Mary  dear,  don't  be  fbolish.  She  is 
engaged^tohimnow.  Why  should  you  find  fault 
with  what  is  all  decided  ?" 

"Engaged,  without  loving  him,  and  you  ask 
me  why  I  find  fetdt  ?  Oh,  Aleck !  Besides,  he 
is  not  suited  to  her.  You  nrast  know  he  is 
too  dependent  on  excitement  ever  to  make  a 
good  husband.  This  is  a  sudden  passion':  he  is 
attracted  by  her  beauty:  and  when  its  novelty 
has  faded '* 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Mary,  don't  talk  in  this 
strain  to  her,  just  as  she  has  had  the  good  sense 
to  overcome  her  own  prejudices.  Yon  will 
destroy  the  poor  MloVs  happiness,  overthrow 
the  whole  thing,  and  do  you  know  not  what 
amount  of  miscMef." 

His  tone  was  so  vehement  fa*,  him,  that  Mary 
looked  up  in  surprise.  His  face  was  flushed  and 
anxious.  "  I  mU  say  no  more  about  it,  dear, 
mnce  it  displeases  you,"  she  said;  gently. 

**  Displea^cs^me,  Mary !  that  is  just  as  absurd 
as  your  former  strain.  What  can  it  signify  to 
me?" 

"  Never  mind,  Aleck  We  d6  not  agree  upon 
the  subject,  so  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  or, 
better  still,  let  us  come  and  settle  all  about  the 
pic-nic  with  mamma." 


"  Eemember  one  thing,  Mary,"  he  whispered 
as  they  entered ;  "  I  told  you  it  was  a  secret. 
Be  silent  about  it ;  and,  above  all,  don't  let  Amy 
know  that  I  have  breathed  a  word  of  the 
matter." 

They  found  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Arthur  dis- 
cussing Ihe  merits  of  veal-and-chicken  pie, 
and  soon  arranged  all  tho  agreeable  preliini- 
naries. 

"  Then,  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  Aleck, 
as  he  took  his  hat ;  "  and  punctually  at  eleven : 
remember,  Archy." 

But  Mary  ran  after  him.  "  Your  new  horse, 
Aleck — ^you  never  told  mo  a  word  about  it, 
after  all.  When  did  you  get  it  ?  and  what  is  it 
like?" 

"  It  was  a  present  from  Harry,"  replied  he. 
"But  I  am  in  haste  now.  Good  bye.  You'll 
have  a  snule  for  him  on  Wednesday,  when  you 
see  what  a  noble  creature  it  is.  But  you  have 
seen  her,  by-the-bye;  it  is  the  mare  he  showed 
us  last  year — ^Estelle." 

Wednesday  morning,  now  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  Mary,  came  at  last;  but  she 
could  read  nothing  in  Amy's  beautiful  face  of 
what  she  wished  to  learn,  and  they  had  not  a 
moment  together  before  the  party  started. 
EsteUe  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and, 
without  a  touch  of  the  whip,  or  a  word  of  en- 
oouK^ement,  bore  them  along  bravely  over  a 
road  that  was  both  rough  and  steep. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed,  at 
all  times  beautiful,  from  its  broken  siuface  and 
wild  richness,  was  now  dyed  with  all  the  change- 
ful glories  of  eariy  autumn.  As  they  skirted  the 
wood,  the  voice  of  its  songsters  from  their  shady 
homes  alone  broke  the  silence,  and  from  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  forest  trees  the  nodding  hare- 
bells looked  up,  and  seemed  to  bid  them  welcome. 
Mr.  Evans  and  Amy  were  far  behind,  but  they 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  case  of  losing 
each  other,  or  of  the  fine  weather  failing  them 
— the  house  of  one  of  the  forest-rangers,  built 
on  an  acclivity  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  wood.  Slackening  their  speed,  therefore, 
apparently  against  Estelle's  inclination,  though 
the  road  was  unusually  steep,  they  lingered 
until  the  pony  chaise  came  up  with  them,  close 
by  the  place  of  appointment;  and  then,  alighting, 
the  gentlemen  took  the  vehicles  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  girls  wqre  alone ;  but 
Mary,  conscious  of  possessing  Amy's  secret, 
dreaded  any  approach  to  the  subject,  and  began 
to  talk  rapidly.  "  It  is  certainly  a  most  lovely 
ride,"  she  said.  "  Too  wild,  though :  I  never 
can  get  over  my  sense  of  fear  when  we  pass  the 
Green  Hollow — ^there  ought  to  be  some  defence 
put  up  there." 

"  I  am  by  nature  braver  than  you,  happily  for 
myself,"  replied  Amy;  "for  my  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  smooth,  nor  my  footsteps  so  ten- 
derly guarded,  as  my  dear  Mary's."  Mary 
turned  away  her  head :  she  could  not  bear  the 
tone  of  dejection.    Amy  noticed  the  gesture. 
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"Look  round,  dearesf  she  said;  "I  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  friendly  face  turned  from  me 
now.  Do  you  know  that  by  this  day  next 
month  I  shall  be  Mr.  Evans'  wife  ?*' 

The  strange  deliberation  of  her  words,  even 
more  than  their  import,  chilled  Mary's  heart, 
and  she  flung  her  arms  about  the  girl's  neck. 
"Why  must  it  be?"  she  said,  passionately; 
"and  why  with  this  wild  haste  ?  Do  not  toy 
to  deceive  me,  Amy :  I  know  you  do  not  love 
him." 

"  Dearest,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.  There 
has  been  a  struggle  within  me :  I  own  it :  and 
I  have  taken  no  advice  of  any  but  my  cousin — 
your  Aleck,  Mary.  I  have  told  Mr.  Evans  that 
I  do  not  love  him,  but  my  heart  is  safe,  and  I 
shall  be  a  faithful  wife  at  least.  He  is  mother- 
less, Mary,  like  myself;  he  never  knew  a 
woman's  care,  and  he  has  lavished  his  love  upon 
me.  This  marriage  will  work  good  to  him  and 
to  others;  for  myself,  what  does  it  matter? 
There  is  a  glory  in  self-sacriflce  amid  all  its 
throes,  and  5ie  doom  was  upon  me  from  my 
birth.  But,  hush !  I  hear  his  voice !  Do  not 
tell  him — I  mean  Aleck — that  I  have  spoken 
thus." 

Amy  was  perfectly  self-possessed  in  an  instant. 
"  How  cloudy  it  has  become,"  she  said,  as  young 
Laurence  came  up.  "  You  are  no  true  prophet, 
cousin." 

"Mary  will  tell  you  that  I  am,  generally. 
But  really,  it  does  look  threatening.  This  great 
heat  seldom  lasts  above  a  week  or  two.  What 
a  pity  we  did  not  think  of  fixing  an  earlier  day." 

"You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  talking, 
Laurence,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  running  up ;  "  we 
ought  to  have  dinner,  and  be  off  again  without 
delay.  It  is  very  provoking.  But  it  will  never 
do  for  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Sutherland  to  suffer ; 
and  there  is  certainly  a  storm  brewing  there." 

Accordingly,  the  cold  pie  and  salad,  with  the 
knives  and  forks,  were  drawn  from  their  mp- 
terious  hiding-place  by  the  ranger's  wife,'  and 
set  out  upon  the  bole  of  a  huge  elm  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  some  years  before, 
and  sawn  down,  and  carefully  prepared  for  its 
present  use.  The  dinner  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  it  had  promised  to  be ;  and  Mary,  who  could 
not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  heavy  masses  of 
cloud  gathering  above  them,  quite  lost  her 
appetite. 

"  The  horses  have  had  but  a  short  rest  after 
that  heavy  pull,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  brought 
them  round ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped,  either. 
Allow  me  to  assist  you.  Miss  Sutherland." 

"Put  her  in  the  fil-ont  this  time,  Evans," 
said  Arthur,  calling  him  to  the  house  :  "  she  is 
so  timid  in  a  storm." 

Mary  resisted.  "  The  front  seat  was  more  com- 
fortable for  her  brother ;"  but  a  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  drowned  her  remonstrance,  and 
Arthur  laughingly  pushed  her  in. 

The  storm  now  set  in  with  violence ;  and,  at 
a  flash  of  lightning    more  vivid   than    usual, 


Estelle  began  to  show  symptoms  of  terror,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  her  head  from  Mr.  Evans^ 
grasp. 

"Quick!  Get  in  Aleck;  and  for  God's  sake,  be 
careful!"  whispered  young  Evans.  "Shell 
never  stand  this." 

Aleck  hastily  gathered  up  the  reins;  and,  just 
as  another  peal  boomed  over  the  forest,  they 
started.     The  storm  increased  every  moment; 
and  befoi©  they  had  gone  many  yards,  the  rain 
came  down  in    torrents.      Aleck  could  hear 
Mary's  voice,  between  the  echoing  thunder-daps, 
saying,  *J  I  will  be  very  brave ;   I  won't  give 
you  any  trouble,  dear."     He  tried  to  reassure 
her,  but  his  own  heart  sank  within  him  as  the 
mare  plunged  and  reared  afresh  at  every  fladu 
The  road  was,  for  some  distance,  a  steep  descent, 
but  tolerably  smooth  after  the  first  mile;  and 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
passed  the  worst,  when  a  flash  of  hghtning, 
more  vivid  than  ever,  seemed  to  cross  their  very 
path,   and  absolutely  blind  them.    The  mare 
gave  a  loud  snort ;  and,  after  a  wild  attempt  to 
rear,  tore  madly  on—- the  slightly-built  chaise 
swaying  to  and  fro,  as  though  it  were  a  feather 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.    On  they  went, 
quicker  and  yet  quicker;  the  trees  seeming  to 
rush  by  them,  and  the  creaking  harness  and 
panting  horse  echoing  fearfully  through  every 
lull  of  the  storm.    Aleck,  who  had  lost  all  com- 
mand over  the  animal,  coidd  only  entreat  themto 
hold  on  firmly ;  and  to  hifl  relief,  Mary  obeyed 
every  word,  without  a  cry  or  sob.     Though  buta 
second  or  two  had  elapsed,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  earned  on  for  an  age  at  that  fearful  pace; 
and  the  one  dr^d  which  beat  at  every  heart 
broke  at  last  from  Mary's  lip.    "The  Greoi 
Hollow !"  she  cried,  in  a  gasping  voice^  The 
maddened  beast  was  making  directly  for  it,  and 
the  reins  already  cracked  as  though  they  tmi 
give  way.    At  that  moment,  windmg  round  the 
dreaded  turn  they  were  about  to  take,  came  a 
solitary  horseman.     At  a  glance  he  saw  thdr 
frightftil  danger,  and  urging  his  horse  forward, 
stood  between  them  and  destruction.   Themar^ 
unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  obstacle,  swerv^ 
fix)m  her  course ;  and,  as  she  wavered,  the  rider 
wheeled  round,  and  seized  her  head. 

Arthur  leaned  forward  to  Mary,  forgetting  m 
own  hold  on  the  carriage;  and,  as  it  stopped  wift 
a  violent  shock,  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
road. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Aethttb  SuTHERLAin)  opeufid  his  eyes  to  find  « 
friendly  and  long-absent  face  bending  over  h^ 
"Was  it  really  you,  CecU?"    he  asked.    '1 
thought  I  had  been  dreaming."  ^^ 

"  I  wish  you  had,  my  poor  fellow,"  aMwertf 
Mr.  Norton.  "  But  leave  my  hand  now,  and  J« 
me  call  your  mother." 

Mrs.  Sutherland's  suspense,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, was  almost  unbearable  while  the  mff^ 
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examined  her  son.  No  injury,  however,  was 
perceptible  beyond  severe  bruises ;  and  it  was 
with  thankftil  yet  trembling  hearts,  that  the 
whole  party  gathered  round  his  bod  that  night. 

"  What  brought  you  to  us  at  that  moment  so 
strangely,  Cecil  r"  asked  Arthur. 

''  I  had  called  on  your  mother,  and  learnt  of 
your  excursion  from  her,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
the  ride  being  a  fiavourite  of  mine,  I  set  out  to 
join  you.  I  saw  the  storm  rising  as  I  went,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  you ;  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  had  told  me 
you  had  a  very  spirited  horse,  and  I  remembered 
diat  Miss  Miury  used  to  be  rather  nervous  in  a 
storm." 

*^  Yes,"  observed  Aleck.  "  I  do  wish  you  had 
rather  more  nerve,  Polly  dear." 

Mary  hung  her  head.  "Why,  I  have  been 
congratulating  Miss  Sutherland  on  her  self- 
possession.  She  was  sitting  like  a  little  stoic 
when  you  came  in  sight ;  and  reaUy  the  danger 
was  very  frightful.  I  cannot  bear  even  to  re- 
member how  near  you  were  to  that  horrid 
chasm." 

'*  Yes,  it  was  not  pleasant;  and  Mary  certainly 
l)ehaved  better  than  one  could  have  expected. 
I  don't  think  she  has  ever  been  quite  easv  on 
that  road,  at  the  best  of  times :  eh !  Polly  ?^' 

"  I  have  often  felt  certain,  as  we  have  driven 
past  the  Green  HoUow,  that  our  lives  were  to 
he  endangered  there  some  day,"  she  answered. 

"Now,  that's  just  the  way  you  frighten  your- 
self about  everything,  dear.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't:  you  destroy  your  own  comfort  and 
other  people's  too." 

Mary  turned  away  her  head.  Her  nerves  had 
l)een  shaken  that  afternoon,  and  her  eyes  slowly 
£lled  with  tears. 

"  Do  you  think  those  feelings  are  under  her 
own  control?"  asked  Mr.  Norton,  gently.  "I 
fancy  that  in  finely-organised  natures  such  in- 
tuitions often  come,  and  are  involuntary.  How- 
ever, Miss  Mary  made  a  wise  use  of  her  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  met  the  danger  she  had  fore- 
seen very  bravely.  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  risk  my  neck  by  jumping  out." 

"  Should  you  really,  Mr.  Norton  ? "  asked 
Mary,  with  a  brightening  face.  "I  think  I 
should  if  I  had  been  alone;  but  I  could  not  have 
left  Aleck  and  Archy,  you  know.  Besides,  they 
kept  saying,  'Sit  quietly,'  and  'Hold  fast.' 
And  I  think,  in  any  great  danger,  one  is  glad  to 
obey  an  authoritative  voice :  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes;  in  such  moments  we  are  powerless 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  gladly  resign  the 
charge  to  another.  And  now,  to  illustrate  your 
own  theory  of  obedience  to  authority.  Miss 
Sutherland,  please  to  leave  your  invalid  to  me. 
He  looks  very  feverish,  and  ought  to  be  quiet ; 
so  I  shall  go  and  fetch  a  book,  and  take  up  my 
abode  for  the  night  on  this  so^." 

Both  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Mary  were  very 
glad  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  the  morning 
proved  that  Mr.  Norton's  opinion  was  correct. 


Arthur  had  had  shivering  fits  and  pains  in  his 
limbs  throughout  the  night,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  medical  man  to  be  suffering  from  a  great 
deal  of  fever,  brought  on  by  his  exposure  to  the 
heavy  rain,  as  much  as  by  his  fall,  the  day  be- 
fore. Amy,  who  had  reached  home  in  perfect 
safety  with  Mr.  Evans,  rodo  over  early  with 
Aleck  to  inquire  after  Arthur,  and  endeavoured, 
though  vainly,  to  remove  poor  Mary'^  de- 
pression. 

"  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,  dear.  I  do  not 
fear  immediate  danger,  but  I  have  an  uncon- 
querable foreboding  as  to  the  result,"  she  an- 
swered. 

And  Amy  saw  that  in  such  a  mood  it  was 
little  use  to  talk  of  comfort.  Indeed,  her  own 
anxiety  to  put  matters  in  the  best  possible  light 
showed  that  she,  too,  had  her  fears  for  the  poor 
invalid. 

"  Your,  spirits  are  shaken,  dear  child,"  she 
said  at  last :  we  will  talk  of  something  else.  I 
wished  very  much  to  say  a  little  more  to  you 
yesterday  about  mysolf.  It  ia  by  my  own  wish, 
which  you  scarcely  seemed  to  understand,  that 
my  marriage  takes  place  immediately.  Mr. 
Evans  has  shown  the  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration in  the  matter,  but  I — ^I  desire  no 
delay.  It  is  a  whim  of  mine.  And  I  have 
anotiier  whim,  Polly,  but  I  fear  to  tell  it  you — 
you  will  be  hurt :  and  I  have  tried  to  reason  it 
away,  but  cannot." 

"Do  not  fear  me,  Amy.  TeU  me  without 
hesitation — and  yet,  not  if  it  gives  you  pain, 
dear." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Mary.  Years  ago,  while  we 
were  quite  children,  I  made  you  a  promise.  But 
all  is  changed  since  then,  and  I  wish  you  to 
forget  it,  and  excufie  its  frilfilment.  You  were  to 
have  been  my  bridesmaid,  dear,  if  I  married.  I 
wish  to  have  none  now ;  none  present  at  all  but 
the  necessary  witnesses.  And  Mr.  Evans,  who 
denies  me  nothing,  has  consented  to  this.  I  only 
fear  that  you  wiU  misconstrue  me,  and  feel 
wounded  by  my  foolishness."  Mary  looked 
grave  and  surprised.  "It  is  not  for  me  to 
dispute  your  wishes.  Amy,"  she  answered.  "  7 
certainly  should  not  have  acted  so;  however, 
dear,  mine  would  have  been  but  a  heavy  heart 
to  grace  a  bridal,  for  I  cannot  shake  off  my  fears 
for  Archy.  So,  after  all,  it  is  best  as  you  have 
settled  it." 

The  two  girls  remained  in  conversation  some 
time  longer ;  but  Mary  had  lost  the  first  keen- 
ness of  her  anxiety  for  her  friend.  Her  brother's 
illness  pressed  on  her  heavily  ;  and  the  tone  of 
calm  determination  with  which  the  bride- elect 
discussed  her  future  prospects,  set  her  own  fears 
and  doubts  at  rest  for  the  present. 

The  extreme  anxiety  which  his  mother  and 
sister  evinced  about  the  lad  was  not  without 
foundation  :  day  after  day  passed,  in  which  his 
symptoms  became  more  discouraging.  A  low 
fever  hung  about  him,  and  great  tenderness  in 
one  spot  near  the  spine,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
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the  injury  he  had  received  was  iar  more  serious 
than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  Mr.  Norton, 
who  had  again  taken  up  his  abode  with  them, 
was  invaluable  to  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  not  only 
soothed  and  amused  the  poor  patient  during  the 
day,  but  night  after  mght,  as  his  illness  in- 
creased, administered  his  medicines,  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  watched  over  him,  with  aU  the 
affection  of  a  brother. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  three  weeks, 
and  had  suffered  much  the  last  few  days  &om 
an  abscess  forming  in  his  back,  when  Mary  was 
one  morning  caUed  from  his  room  by  Aleck 
Laurence. 

"  How  ill  you  look,  dear,"  he  said,  as  she 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "  We  shall  Jiave  you 
laid  up  next.  "Why  in  the  world  can't  your 
mother  have  a  nurse  for  Arthur  ?" 

''  He  could  not  bear  a  stranger,  Aleck,  dear, 
and  very  little  of  the  Migue  falls  upon  me: 
Mamma  and  Mr.  I^orton  share  it  principally 
between  them.  Last  night  I  was  disturbed 
certainly,  for  I  insisted  upon  taking  my  turn, 
and  sleeping  in  his  dressing-room,  to  give  him 
his  medicine  and  drink.  However,  I  might  have 
had  rest  enough,  but  I  went  in  to  look  at  him 
keeping;  and  oh !  Aleck !  he  is  so  changed  and 
worn !  His  face  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not 
dose  my  cfyes  again." 

The  young  man  put  his  arms  affectionately 
round  her.  ''  You  are  such  a  tender-heared  piece 
of  goods,  PoUjr,"  he  said ;  "  you  would  never  see 
his  face  as  it  is,  but  exaggerate  any  painful  ex- 
pression there  might  be.  Why,  he  was  always- 
thin  and  pale,  you  know,  and  aU  that  kind  of 
thing :  /could  see  no  alteration  last  week.  I 
0ee  one  in  yem  though :  you  are  wearing  yourself 
to  death.  Go  and  fetch  your  bonnet,  and  drive 
out  with  me  for  an  hour  or  two :  it  will  do  you 
good." 

^'  Ihad  rather  not,  Aleck  dear;  I  had,  indeed. 
I  am  so  anxious  and  wretched  about  Archy,  that 
unless  he  were  better  I  could  not  leave  the 
house :  it  would  do  me  no  good." 

Aleck's  brow  lowered,  and  he  withdrew  Hs 
arm  from  her  waist.  ''  All  this  absurd  nervous- 
ness won't  do  him  any  good,"  he  said.  *'  In  my 
opinion,  you  are  fretting  yourself  to  fiddle- 
strings  about  nothing :  he'll  get  well  in  time. 
Oh !  Mr.  I^orton,"  he  continued  in  a  louder 
voice,  as  Cecil  half  entered  the  room,  and  was 
again  withdrawing ;  "just  use  your  eloquence 
with  Maiy,  will  you?  I  want  her  to  drive  out 
with  me :  she  does  look  so  ill,  and  I  qan't  per- 
suade lier  to  leave  Arthur." 

"Miss  Mary  knows  he  will  not  be  jUQglected, 
at  all  events,"  answered  Cecil.  "  1  noticed  how 
very  ill  she  was  looking  this  morning.  Take 
Mr.  Laurence's  advice.  Miss  Sutherland.  The 
air  wilL  refresh  you :  1  am  sure  your  head  aches 
sadly." 

"  It  does,"  said  Mary,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  temples;  '^  though  I  don't  know  how  you 
could  tell  that.    Well,  Aleck,  it  seems   un- 


gracious to   refuse  you :   I  will  go  a  short 
way." 

"Then  be  off,  and  I  will  bring  the  pony 
round  to  the  door." 

"  The  side-door,  plofise,  dear,"  said  Maiy, 
running  after  him;  "and  then  Archy  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  wheels." 

Aleck  shrugged  his  shoulders  somewhatimpii- 
tientiy  as  he  disappeared. 

"Aleck  will  not  believe  in  poor  AicliyB 
danger,"  said  Mary,  sadly,  as  she.ietumed; "  and 
tries  to  persuade  me  all  will  yet  be  well" 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  be  hopeH 
Miss  Mary ;  and  one  cannot  see  Mr.  Laiffence's 
healthful  elastici^  and  bloom  without  leeliDg 
that  his  has  beai  a  very  sli^t  e]^eneiice  d 
sickness." 

'^  Yes,  thank  God,  dear  Aleok  knovs  qf  Buf- 
fering only  by  its  name,"  she  answered;  '^j^ 
even  he  must  have  been  shocked  had  lie  leoi 
Archy's  face  as  I  saw  it  last  night." 

"To  me  its  beauty—- J  mean  its  inner  and 
heavenly  beauty — shines  more  radiantly  than 
ever  through  the  human  weakness;  and  should  we 
grieve,  de^r  Miss  Mary,  if  Gk)d  is  indeed  pon^- 
in^g,  tlurough  suffering,  ^tgentie  spirit?"  Haix 
covered  her  £Eice  with  her  trembling  hands.  ''1 
wish  I  could  give  you  rnore  of  my  own  JeeBng, 
dear  Miss  Sutherland,"  he  went  on;  ''not more 
hope,  but  rather  more  trust  Bo  not  let  jour- 
self  dwell  30  constantly  upon  tiie  fiitore.  I 
know  it  is  hard;  but  I  thmk  it  is  possiUeto 
leave  that  in  \6od!s  hands,  and  to  belieTe  ^ 
however  we  may  suffer,  the  beloved  one  wiE  be 
tenderly  dealt  with,  and  taken  home  nhenefer 
the  fit  hour  iow  come,  by  the  smoothest  njad, 
and  with  the  gentlest  hand.  We  are,  both  elf 
us,  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  dear  Archj ;  and 
that  is  some  consQiation,  is  it  jiot  ?  I  hate  just 
altered  )m  position,. and  Jhe  seems  inclined  to 
sleep.  To  make  you  quite  easy  (for  you  w^ 
enjoy  your  ride,  or  jpoor  Mr.  lauienoe  will  fe 
disappoiated),  I  shall  sit  outside  his  door  dll 
you  return.  It  is  a  little  a-jar,  so  I  shallbeff 
the  slightest  movement." 

Mary  looked  up.  There  were  tean  in  ^ 
eyes,  but  they  had  not  £allm;  and  her  esq^reeofli 
was  softened  and  peaceful.  Without  ^eiddifr 
she  extaided  her  hand  to  M^.^^ortonas^w 
leavii^  the  room,  ai»d  he  hdd  it  for  an  .mstai^t 
closely  in  bis  own. 

Could  she  have  looked  b^  teA  minutcjs  afio- 
wards,  .«he  would  scarc^  have  recognised  ne 
man  shehaid  left  The  8&Qng,^8Qent  natiaeoQ 
which  ^  so  ^nconsciensly  leaned  for  sofDOEt, 
was  in  wild  revolt  against  long-iiapom  ^ 
straint — the  uns^cJcein  lave  nj^  far  ^  tis^ 
too  great  a  burdon  to  be  borne.  As  the  cuPt^ 
wheds  rolled  away,  Cecil  Norton  oeaifld  p 
hasty  stride  aczfoss  the  i?>QiaL;  ond,  Anvno^ 
himself  into  a  ehair,  rocked  to  a,n€l  £caas,Aff^ 
in  bodily  suffering,  ^'t  ^an  hear  ijp  #90  ^^ 
happy,"  he  muttied;  "^  yso.j0.  iV^^ 
heart,  and  forget  my  anguish  in  her  jej*   ''^ 
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her  tears,  and  that  look — ^that  piteouB  look — ^how  i  of  news :  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Laurence  was  to 
can  I  endure  that  ?    Oh,  for  me  power  to  clasp  be  married  so  soon." 
her  to  my  bosom !  to  shield  her  in  my  heart  of       "  "'^  ^  ~  ^ 


hearts !  Can  I  not  soothe  her  into  smiles  ?  can 
I  not  read  her  thoughts  when  he  dreams  not  of 
them  ?  does  she  not  answer  to  my  looks,  and 
follow  the  lightest  guiding  of  my  hand  ?  But 
this  is  madness !  Away,  wild  dream !  She  has 
given  him  her  heart;  dowered  him  with  her 
love — "  And  he  left  the  room,  repeating  to 
himself — 

And  tbou,  too,  whosoe'er  thoa  art, 

As  one  by  ono  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  chUdq. 

O  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  tboa  shalt  know  ere  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer,  and  be  strong. 


CHAPTER  VUI. 
The  next  time  Aleck  Laurence  paid  the  Suiher- 
lands  a  visit,  it  was  to  bring  them  the  news  of 
Amy's  wedding.  Even  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  be  present ;  and  the  bride,  leaving  an 
affectionate  message  for  her  cousin  and  her  old 
sohoolfellow,  had  left  her  home  without  a  direct 
farewell  to  either.  Mary  felt  sad  and  puzzled ; 
and  even  Aleck's  handsome  face  wore  a  look  of 
depression,  as  though  the  loss  of  his  old  playmate 
affeqted  ^itti  more  nearly  than  most  other  things 
had  the  power  to  do. 

"  Let  us  look  for  Norton  and  your  mother," 
he  said,  after  they  had  been  sittmg  alone  some 
time.  "We  seem  both  to  have  symptoms  of 
the  blues  this  evening." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  do  at  last  share  my 
anxiety  for  Amy,  in  spite  of  your  fi-iendship  for 
Harry  Evans.  I  only  wish  that  you  had  taken 
my  view  of  the  matter  earlier." 

"  I  ?  And  what  in  the  world  could  I  have 
done  in  it?  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so, 
Mary." 

"  Amy  thought  more  of  your  opinion  than  of 
any  one  else's.  I  know  that,  and  she  told  me 
herself." 

"Told  you  what?"  interrupted  he  hastily. 

"  That  she  had  taken  no  advice  but  yours. 
If  you  had  chosen  to  use  your  influence,  Aleck, 
you  might  have  prevented  the  engagement.  I 
don't  know  why  she  accepted  him,  I'm  sure. 


It  has  been  a  very  sudden  thing,  altogether," 
answered  Mary. 

Aleck,  who  was  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room,  interrupted  her.  "  I  shoiQd  like  to  sec 
Arthur  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Bo  you  think  he  is 
well  enough :" 

Mary  looked  pleased.  Aleck  had  seemed  to 
her  strangely  indifferent  to  her  brother's  suffer- 
ings ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  himself 
proposed  to  pay  the  sick  room  a  visit. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Norton  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Cecil. 

"  I  am  sure  Archy  will  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Laurence  for  a  short  time ;  but  he  has 
seemed  so  poorly  to-day  that  he  will  be  easily 
fatigued.  Ton  had  better  go  up  to  his  door  at 
"  he  added;  "Mrs.  Sutherland  is  there, 
and  will  let  you  in." 

"  The  loss  of  your  friend  has  made  you  look 
grave.  Miss  Mary,"  said  Cecil,  as  Aleck  left  the 
room.  "  You  have  known  each  other  for  many 
years,  I  think." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  cannot  feel  at  all  satisfied  about 
this  marriage.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  I 
never  liked  Mr.  Evans." 

"  I  can  imagine  that  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation would  be  distasteful  to  you.  Your  fiiend 
thinks  differently,  you  see,"  he  added,  smiling. 
"  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  had  her  affection, 
with  her  vows  of  fidelity,"  she  said  sadly,  half 
to  herself. 

"  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  you  have  in- 
deed cause  for  regret  and  anxieiy ;  but  I  had 
thought  so  highly  of  Miss  Laurence.  There  is 
a  womanly  dignity  about  her  which  forbids  ono 

to  suppose " 

"Oh  I  do  not  misjudge  Amy.  I  have  found 
her  only  too  noble  and  self-forgetting.  But  there 


is  a  mystery  about  this  marriage  which  I  cannot 
fathom.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  it  so 
thoughtlessly,  but  it  made  me  unhappy." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  he  answered, 
gravely.  "  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  mar- 
riage must  be  strange  and  painftd  to  you." 

"  I  aw  so  glad  you  say  so ;  for  it  is — it  is,  in- 
deed— ^it  altogether  piLzzles  me.  However,  it  is 
all  over  now,  beyond  the  hope  of  remedy ;  and  I 
'  suppose  I  must  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 


"Well,  you  are  an  odd  girl,  Mary!  What  could .  They  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  and 
she  have  done  better  ?  Suppose  he  has  been  a  then  Mary  passed  through  the  balcony  into  the 
little  bit  wild,  and  led  a  gay  life,  it  is  only  what  j  garden.     Cecil  leant  forward  to  watoh  her  as 


every  man  of  fortune  does  too !  He's  not  a  bad 
looking  fellow;  and  he  is  clever,  which  you 
women  think  so  much  of.  Then  she  will  have  a 
handsome  set-out,  and  everything  she  can  wish 
for.     What  the  deuce  would  you  have  more  ?" 

"  Never  mind  Aleck  dear.  I  never  could  make 
you  understand  what  I  mean.  Let  us  go  into 
the  library." 

They  found  Mr.  Norton  alone.  "Mrs. 
Sutherland  is  with  Archy,"  he  said,  as  they 
entered.    '^She  has  just  been  telling  me  a  piece 


she  disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  "  Pure 
spirit,"  he  said,  "how  should' st  thiu  know 
aught  of  the  world's  sordid  baseness !  To  thee 
all  that  is  gross  and  mean  may  well  seem 
strange !  0,  for  the  power  to  guide  and  guard 
thee !"  He  was  lost  in  thought,  picturing,  as 
was  his  wont,  what  would  be  her  future  lot, 
when  a  cry,  apparently  from  the  garden,  made 
him  start  to  his  feet.  Hastily  passing  down  the 
steps,  he  crossed  the  lawn,  to  what  he  knew  was 
Mary's  favourite  retreat — a  tangled  shrubbery, 
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skirtiog  the  garden  on  ono  side,  and  now  strewn 
thickly  with  the  decaying  leaves.  She  was 
crouching  amongst  them.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Norton," 
she  cried,  as  ho  came  up,  "look  here!  Is  it 
really  dead  ?    It  was  such  a  gentle  creature !" 

He  looked  down.  A  white  kitten,  Mary's 
latest  pet,  lay  upon  the  leaves  at  her  feet.  It 
might  have  heen  sleeping,  but  that  the  long 
soft  hair  round  the  throat  was  all  ruffled  and 
stained  with  blood. 

''  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  killed  by  a  dog," 
said  he. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  Watch !  Poor  little 
creature,  I  remember  how  it  used  to  cling  to 
me  when  the  dog  came  in.  I  have  often  felt  its 
heart  fluttering  with  terror." 

Mr.  Norton  liftied  it  up,  and  laid  it  gently  on 
her  lap.  "I. will  take  it  in  doors,"  she  said; 
**  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  dead." 

Aleck  met  them  on  the  steps.  "  What  have 
you  got  there  ?"  he  asked.  "  What !  kitty :  poor 
little  beggar!  I  am  afraid  that  is  Master 
Watch's  doing.  But,  Mary,  you  never  have  been 
crying  over  a  dead  cat !  Well,  my  dear,  how 
you  will  ever  get  through  the  world,  I  don't 
Know,  I  am  sure." 

'' Archy  was  so  fond  of  it,"  she  said,  sobbing 
anew. 

"Miss  Sutherland  is  hardly  herself  to-day," 
remarked  Mr.  Norton,  deprecatingly.  "Poor 
Arch3r's  increased  illness  has  depressed  us  all ; 
and  tlien,  you  know  she  has  just  lost  her  friend, 
your  cousin." 

But  Aleck  did  not  understand  that  there  are 
moments  when  a  word,  a  touch,  will  make  the  full 
heart  overflow.  He  could  not  read  the  struggling 
thoughts  which  had  crowded  up  at  that  sight  of 
death,  and  made  no  reply  to  Cecil's  appealing 
look.  He  turned  to .  Mary.  *'  GKve  poor  pussy 
to  me.  She  is  quite  dead  you  see.  I  will  make 
a  little  grave  for  her  in  the  dark  walk,  where 
the  violets  come  so  early.  It  must  have  been 
killed  instantly,"  he  added,  as  he  took  it  from 
her  knees,  "  and  most  likely  without  even  see- 
ing the  dog ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  seized  by 
the  back  of  the  neck." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  poor  Mary ;  "  it 
was  so  very  timid." 

"  Timid,"  repeated  Aleck,  rather  contemptu- 
ously— "why,  all  cats  are  cowards:  and  a 
combat  with  Watch  would  be  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  It  was  unusually  timid,  whatever  you  may 
say,"  replied  Mary,  angrily.  "  Its  mo&er  was 
an  Angora  cat ;  and  they  are  much  more  easily 
frightened  and  more  affectionate  than  English 
cats." 

Aleck  laughed.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  family  peculiarities  of  cats,  I  confess. 
I  leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Norton.  What  a 
ridiculous  muff  the  man  looks,"  ho  continued, 
pointing  out  of  the  window.  At  anotlier  time 
Mary  would  havo  smiled,  for  she  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous;  and  there  was  something 


frinny  in  Mr.  Norton's  grave  £ice  and  deliberate 
walk  as  he  crossed  the  grass — a  spado  under  his 
arm,  and  the  little  cat  held  wiUi  an  awkward 
carefrdness  in  both  his  hands.  Now,  however, 
Aleck's  iU-advised  tone  had  already  irritated 
her.  "  Yes,  of  course  he  is  ridiculous,  if  he  b 
doing  me  a  kindness,"  she  replied.  "  Everytlung 
is  ridiculous  that  shows  a  feeling  heart,  I  wonder 
you  have  not  found  out  that  loving  me  is  a 
ridiculous  weakness." 

"  You  are  very  unreasonable,  Polly,"  answered 
Aleck,  looking  annoyed.  "  I  cannot  understand 
these  stormynts  all  about  nothing." 

"  No ;  you  never  can»  understand  anything  I 
feel.  Whether  it  is  about  Archy's  illnessjor  Amy's 
marriage,  it  is  all  the  same.  I  am  checked  uid 
scolded  for  everything  I  say  or  do !" 

"  Scolded !  Come,  Mary !  I  don't  think  I  do 
much  in  that  line,  though  I  do  so  often  contnTe 
to  vex  you." 

Mary's  momentary  hastiness  passed  away  be- 
neath the  greater  kindness  of  his  tone.  ''Not 
so  very  often,  dear,  and  then  through  some 
foolishness  of  my  own,"  she  said,  humbly ;  and 
stooping,  she  kissed  his  hand  as  it  lay  upon  the 
chair.  The  young  man  did  not  return  her  caien: 
a  sullen  expression  had  settled  down  over  his 
handsome  race. 

"  Shall  I  come  the  day  after  to-morrDW  or 
not?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  always  have  spent  the  evening  with  me 
on  my  birthday,  Aleck.  Are  youtoo  v^tedwifli 
me  to  come  this  time  ?" 

"Vexed?  I  have  not  been  vexed  at  all  that  1 
am  aware  of.  Only,  as  I  am  not  quite  so  easilj 
riled  up  as  you,  Mary,  you  must  allow  me  tin 
privilege  of  not  foigetting  hard  words  so 
readHy." 

Mary  sighed.  "  I  will  try  and  cure  myself  of 
being  passionate,"  she  said,  taking  his  band  in 
her  own,  and  again  kissing  it.  Young  Lanrenee 
took  no  notice  of  the  gesture.  "  Well,  I  shall 
look  in  if  I  have  time,"  he  said,  lismg  to  go. 
"  Gk)od  bye,  Polly.  By  the  bye,  I  quite  fiffgot 
that  Archy  wanted  you.  He  really  does  look  bid 
to-day." 

Mary  flew  past  him  to  h^  brother^s  room. 
Se  was  alone,  and  she  was  struck  by  his  ap- 
pearance.   His  eyes  looked  unnatorsdly  large, 
and  his  face  had  a  drawn  and  painful  expresnon. 
With  a  strong  e£Port  she  swallowed  the  rising 
tears.  "Did  you  want  me,  darling  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Yes;  I  wanted  you  to  comfort  me,  to  teach 
me  resignation,  sister  of  mine." 
"  I  teach  you,  Archy  ?" 
"  Nay,  poor  child,  'tis  true  you  cannot  You 
will  need  a  comforter  yourself."     He  moved 
uneasily  on  his  pillow,  and  looked  at  her  l(Hig 
and  wistfully.      "Am  I  much  altered?"  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

Mary  tried  in  vain  to  steady  her  voice. 
"  Why  do  you  ask,  love  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  wee  woman  ?  Shall  I  con- 
fess my  weakness  ?    You  know,  PoUyt  ^lat  I 
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have  not  heretofore  been  wanting  in  resignation. 
From  my  birth  I  have  been  bnt  a  poor  ci^eatore, 
always  ailing ;  yet  I  have  been  patient — ^have  I 
not  ?  Now,  when  I  most  need  it,  I  can  summon 
strength  no  longer,  and  am  rebelling  against  a 
God  of  mercies.  Not  that  I  would  Hve.  I 
know  that  cannot  be  ;  but,  oh !  I  would  not  die 
yet.  Do  you  think  that  I  must  ?  that  God  will 
not  spare  me  a  little  longer  ?" 

Mary  shook  with  suppressed  sobs :  she  could 
not  utter  a  single  word. 

"  You  may  have  forgotten  it,  dear,'*  he  re 
sumed,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  the  bed,  *'  but 
if  I  only  live  tiU  the  spring — the  7th  of 
February,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  shall  be  of  age,  and  can 
leave  my  mother  and  you  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
If  I  am  taken  before  then,  there  will  bo  no 
dower  for  my  little  sis. ;  and  my  poor  mother,  in 
her  lonely  old  age,  must  want  for  all  the  com- 
forts she  has  been  accustomed  to.  This,  Mary, 
to  me  is  the  bitterness  of  death.  Like  the 
dying  girl  in  Tennyson's  song — '  I  only  wish  to 
live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again.'  " 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  sick  room,  while 
Mary  nerved  hersdf  to  reply.  She  did  not  dream 
of  combating  his  conviction,  for  she  had  seen  that 
inexplicable  look  on  his  faice  which  she  felt  in- 
stinctively to  be  the  seal  of  death :  she  was  only 
struggling  with  herself,  so  as  best  to  comfort 
him.  "Dearest,"  she  whispered  at  last,  "I 
have  no  need  of  a  marriage-portion.  Aleck  is 
young  and  strong.  He  wiU  work  for  me,  and 
will  take  my  motiier  to  his  heart  as  a  son.  Do 
you  fear  to  leave  her  with  us,  dear  brother? 
Oh  !  it  shall  be  the  labour  of  my  life  to  fill  your 
place." 

"I  know  it  will,"  he  answered;  "and  I 
ought  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  trust 
to  His  mercy ;  but  I  cannot — ^I  cannot.  Mary," 
he  said,  again,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you  think  all 
is  going  on  well  with  Aleck  i  Nay,  do  not  look 
so  starUed,  love.  I  only  ask,  because— because 
it  struck  me  that  his  expression  changed  greatly 
when  I  mentioned  this.  It  was  natural,  dear ; 
for  it  took  him  by  surprise.  I  think  he  had 
forgotten  on  what  terms  we  held  this  property. 
Stilly  if  he  has  prospered  since  your  engagement, 
it  cannot  affect  him  very  much,  can  it  ?" 

''And  did  he  not  say  so?"  asked  Mary,  her 
heart  swelling  with  indignation.  Arthur  made 
no  reply.  "  He  might  at  least  have  feigned  it," 
she  muttered  between  her  teeth. 

"Archy,  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Aleck  has  always  been  reserved  with  me,  and  I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  affidrs ;  yet  my 
loved,  my  darling  brother,  trust  to  me.  If  the 
most  watchful  affection,  the  most  tender  care, 
can  make  my  mother  happy,  she  shall  be  so.  I 
will  work  for  her  night  and  day,  if  needs  be ; 
and  I  will  love  her — oh,  I  will  love  her  so,  that 
even  while  she  mourns  her  angel-boy,  she  shall 
confess  she  never  was  so  loved  before." 

The  dying  lad  seemed  soothed  by  her  earnest 
words,  and  said  little  more.     He  laid  his  wasted 


temple  on  her  shoulder,  and,  exhausted  by  his 
agitation,  sank  into  a  feverish  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
That  night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  Suthcrlands. 
A  wintry  storm  raged  around  the  house,  and 
shook  its  casements ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
terror  which  reigned  within.  Arthur  awoke 
from  the  fevered  deep  which  succeeded  his  con- 
versation, in  wild  delirium ;  and  little  hope  was 
given  them  that  he  would  see  the  mprning*^ 
light.  His  mother  hung  over  him  lK&  glazed 
eyes  that  knew  not  the  solace  of  fi  ^ar ;  and 
Mary  knelt  hour  after  hour  in  a^  agoaised 
appeal  to  Heaven,  which,  wordless  W^  was,  was 
so  mighty  in  its  anguish  that  she^li^t  av  if  it 
could  not  be  refused.  And  it  wt*  tsft  To- 
wards daybreak  the  cries  of  sufferiil^  aud  de- 
lirium gradually  ceased.  He  slept;  ^mtf  each 
gasping  breath  was  heard  with  speechleSft  grati- 
tude. MaiT  wondered  at  herself  as  she  pacused 
slowly,  with  stiff  and  aching  limbs,  from  iffs 
room.  6he  felt  as  if  that  one  night  had  aged 
her  years.  The  conversation  of  the  evening 
before  seemed  to  have  receded  far  away.  There 
was  a  duU  aching  at  her  heart  when  she  remem- 
bered that  Aleck  had  stood  beside  that  death- 
bed, and  uttered  no  word  to  calm  the  poor,  wist- 
ful £ice ;  she  even  grieved  for  herself  that  her 
betrothed  should  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  cast  one  regretM  thought  on  the  loss 
of  her  marriage-portion.  But  it  all  seemed  to 
have  happened  long,  long  ago. 

She  entered  the  library,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  sofa.  How  remote  and  strange,  in  that 
faint,  grey  light,  looked  the  traces  of  yesterday 
and  ite  employments — ^the  scraps  of  work,  the 
open  work-box,  and  unfolded  newspaper.  Even 
the  curtains  had  been  left  xmdrawn  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  previous  night;  and,  though  ahe 
fain  would  have  darkened  the  room,  the  effort 
of  rising  seemed  beyond  her  power.  Her  sleep 
had  be^  constantly  disturbed  of  late ;  and  after 
the  tenor  and  conmct  of  the  last  few  hours,  she 
long^  to  close  her  eyes  in  forgetfiilness.  But  her 
thoughts  wandered  awaj,  as  if  independent  of 
control,  to  the  most  tnvial  subjects.  At  one 
moment  the  paper  on  the  wall  took  grotesque 
shapes  in  the  twilight ;  then  a  glove  she  had 
dropped  in  crossing  the  room  annoyed  her,  by 
the  unnatural  posture  in  which  the  hand  ap- 
peared to  He.  The  gusty  wind,  wailing  down 
the  chimney,  and  flapping  the  broad  ivy-leaves 
against  the  window,  soothed  her  at  last  into 
rest.  As  she  slept,  it  seemed  that  she  had  left 
the  earth,  and  was  sailing  through  the  ether 
towards  heaven,  upborne  by  the  wings  of  an 
angelic  figure,  whose  face  resembled  Arthur's. 
The  clear,  cold  air  seemed  to  pierce  her  frame, 
and  to  make  her  shudder.  Suddenly  the  at- 
mosphere grew  warmer ;  something  touched  her, 
and  she  awdLe.    She  felt  that  a  covering  had 
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been  laid  over  her,  and  that  some  one  knolt  at 
her  feet.  Presently,  half-uttered  and  broken 
words  reached  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  my  God !  why  must  she  suffer 
thus  ?  Lay  thy  hand  upon  me,  but  spare— oh, 
spare,  this  tenderest  of  thy  creatures !  It  was 
little  more  than  a  stifled  whisper,  yet  Mary 
caught  every  word.  Could  it  be  Aleck,  moved 
for  once  from  his  cold  composure  by  the  sight  of 
her  woe- worn  face  ?  But,  no.  Her  feet  were 
clasped  to  a  beating  heart ;  and,  light  as  was  the 
pressure,  his  arms  had  never  held  her,  in  his 
fbndest  moments,  with  such  passion  in  their 
grasp.  She  felt  that  kisses,  wild  and  despairing 
as  that  clasp,  rained  upon  her  dress  and  feet ; 
and  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  aloud,  and  almost 
to  suffocate  her  with  its  violence.  Ever  and 
anon,  while  those  dinging  arms  were  still 
around  her,  she  heard  the  quivering  voice  again  ; 
but  now  it  was  only  her  name,  coupled  with 
epithets  of  passionate  fondness. 

How  long  a  time  passed  in  this  struggle, 
Mary  knew  not.  She  felt  at  last  that  the  Reel- 
ing figure  arose,  and  moved  to  the  window.  She 
opened  her  eyes ;  and  there,  drawing  the  curtains 
together,  stood  Cecil  Norton. 

Her^azewas  fascinated  upon  him,  and  she 
watched  him  turn,  and,  raising  her  glove  from 
the  ground,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.  Before  he 
had  lifted  his  head,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
heard  him  slowly  pass  from  the  room  ;  saying  to 
some  ojie  who  apparently  was  approaching,  that 
"  Miss  Sutherland  was  sleeping,  and  must  not  be 
disturbed." 

Mary  felt  as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  at 
her  feet.  At  first  she  was  lost  in  amazement 
that  this  weight  of  love  should  be  lavished  upon 
Jier,  Then  came  crowding  memories  of  the  many 
times  she  might  have  read  it  long  ago,  had  sbe 
been  less  blind ;  and,  last  of  all,  vridi  the  sting 
of  self-reproach,  arose  the  consciousness  that  her 
own  heart  had  answered,  in  every  trembling  fibre, 
to  the  despairing  appeal  of  his.  In  vain  she 
d^ed  it ;  in  vain  the  torrent  of  her  tears  rained 
down.  They  could  not  wash  away  that  bitter 
memory ;  and  as  she  pondered  farther,  too  well 
she  recalled  the  many  instances  in  which,  un- 
regarded and  unchecked,  Cecil's  approval  had 
been  the  prize  for  which  she  had  looked  and 
laboured.  In  vain  she  tried  to  forget  the  proofs 
of  his  influence  over  hqr  with  which  the  past 
was  teeming.  Memoi^  would  not  be  stilled. 
Had  she  not  sought  out  the  books  he  loved,  the 
subjects  of  which  he  had  spoken?  Had  she 
not  looked  for  his  sympathy,  and  treasured  it  as 
her  best  solace  in  every  little  trouble  ?  She 
remembered  how  vapid  and  tedious  had  been  the 
year  of  his  absence,  and  how  his  unlooked-for 
return,  even  though  coupled  with  her  brother's 
iUness,  jiad  brought  a  strange  flow  of  spirits  to 
her  heart  which  ehehad  never  sought  to  analyse. 
She  did  not  confess,  even  then,  that  she  loved 
him ;  but  she  felt  there  were  chords  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  of  which  Aleck  Laurence  neve?  dreamt, 


and  which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of  CcdPs  hani 
Poor  Mary !  Memory  did  not  spare  ter.  It 
even  brought  back  her  mother's  long-forgotten 
warning,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  utter  self- 
abasement. 

To  crown  her  misery,  Ajthur— the  tender, 
thoughtful  brother,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
support  and  counsel,  and  whose  sweet  patience 
had  fulfilled  her  ideal  of  all.  that  was  lioly  and 
self-denying — ^was  passing  away,  in  anguisli  and 
delirium,  to  that  silent  land  wbere  her  grief 
could  never  move  him  more. 

"With  speechless  yearning  did  she  long  that 
her  dream  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  he  might 
guide  her  yet,  even  throu^  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  into  the  silent  grave. 

It  was  long  before  she  slept  dgain ;  but  nahire 
demanded  rest,  and  at  last  her  sobs  werehoshei 
When  she  opened  her  swollen  eyelids,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  that  kneeling  fignre, 
those  clinging  arms,  had  been  but  the  phaatonis 
of  her  brain.  Alas !  whose  hand  had  closed 
the  curtains,  to  guard  her  sleep  ?  where  was  ihc 
glove  she  had  fiopped  upon  the  floor?  lia^ 
tottered  to  her  brother's  door.  Strange  to  say, 
he  was  better,  far  better,  than  he  had  been  foi 
weeks.  Nature  had  rallied  after  her  hard-v«L 
victory.  Mr.  Norton  passed  her  as  she  entered; 
he  was  very  pale,  and'his  massive  features  looted 
sunken  and  haggard.  "  He  is  so  much  better, 
he  whispered;  but  Mary  felt  that  his  smile  was 
called  up  only  to  reassure  her.  There  was  adeq) 
pathos  in  his  eyes,  which  it  could  not  touch. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  how  long  she  had 
slept.  The  red  November  sun  was  setting;  and 
as  its  beams  rested  on  Arthur's  head,  her  hem 
leapt  with  renewed  hope.  The  face  was  fuBff, 
and  altogether  younger-looking  than  it  had  bea 
since  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  She  ]d^ 
him,  and  exchanged  a  smile  with  her  motki 
"Have  you  seen  anything  of  Aleck,  dear.^ 
asked  M!rs.  Sutherland.  "  I  sent  to  tell  tk 
Laurences  this  morning  that  our  d6ar  hoy  b^ 
been  very  sadly,  and  thought  he  would  ;^^Y> 
have  been  here  by  this  time." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  *'  He  will  come  to- 
morrow, at  all  events,  mamma :  it  is  my  birtt- 
day." 

"  Will  you  sit  with  Archy  a  little  hit,  Mary: 
The  doctor  says  he  must  take  as  much  noarisV 
ment  as  possible,  and  I  want  to  make  soii:^ 
more  jelly  for  to-night." 

"I  came  to  stay  with  him,"  she  answered. 
*•  I  ought  to  nMke  myself  of  some  use  after  ay 
long,  lazy  sleep." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  slept,  dariuig,''  ^ 
Arthur,  as  the  door  closed  after  his  mo6ier 
"  You  look  so  worn  and  weary ;  so  uiiB»  ^T 
own  bonnie  Mary." 

The  tone  of  fondness  went  to  Mai;^«  ^ 
and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  be(m^<   ''  ^ 


have  been  unhappy,  Aichj, 
lously. 

"About  me,  love?" 


she  8«M,  tr^^ 
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'Tea,  but  not  solelj :  and  to^y  you  look  bo 
much  better." 

"I  am,  Polly.  X  have  no  pain,  and  feel 
ahnost  strong  enough  to  get  up.  But  what  has 
grieved  my  UttLe  sis.?'' 

** Youknow,  dear,  what  you  told  me  about 
Aleck.  J  hare  been  thinking  of  it,  and  it  pains 
me  more, than  you  would  belieye.  It  is  so  un« 
like  what  you,  or  even  I,  i^ould  have  done. 
That  and  other  .things  weigh  upon  me,  Archy ; 
and,  it  i)[)ay  be  wrong,  but  J  cannot  help  feeling 
sad  and  doubtful  about  our  future." 

HerToice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  she  hid 
her  &ce  4n  the  coverlid  of  the  bed;  yet  it  was 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  have  made  the  oon- 
fescdon. 

Arthur  evinced  no  surprise.  "  And  yet  Aleck 
loves  you,"  he  said,  gently;  ''and  I  Jkwi9 
thought,  dearest,  that  your  affection  ;for  him 
was  ev^.  overweening  ifi  its  vrarmth." 

"I  h^ve  often  felt  X  had  more  ^love  to  give 
him  than  he  needed,"  she  answered,  simply ; 
''pd  the  fondneas  he  did  not  oare  to  have  has 
laid  cold  upon  myJieart  But  it  is  not  that, 
Archy.  I  doloYe  him.  Not  as  I  thought  I  should 
in  the  q14,  gp'lish  daya  gone  by ;  yet  enough, 
until  of  late,  for  my  happiness." 

"  And  w^t,  my  darling,  has  shaken  that 

"  J/t«^  I  teU  yw^  Archy  ?" 

''I  maybe  able  to  help  yon,  dear;  and  it  m 
possible  that  God  may  not  .see  fit  to  give  us 
another  opportunity  of  communing  together." 

Kary  4ung  her  arms  pas^onately  around  him, 
as  though  their  itsal  hold  coi4d  te&er  the  spirit 
to  earth ;  but  for  some  minutes  she  did  not  speak 
''It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  at  length,  "as 
plainly,  Archy,  as  if  ,Ood's  voice  had  said  it, 
that  He  made  me  to.love  as  once  I  dreamt  of 
loving — as  I  never  have  loved  Aleck." 

"fio  not  weep,  ;my  dearest  dster,  nor  look  so 
consoienoe^strick^n.  There  is  no  aln  in  this;  and 
long  since  I  foresaw  ;that  it  would  be  so.  Per- 
chance it  is  a  burden  GK>d  himself  has  laid  upon 
yon.  It  may  be  that  this  loving  nature,  if  every 
tendril  ,had  taken  root,  would  too  firmly  have 
bound  you  to  the  earth.  Now  will  these  unful- 
filled desires  dra,w  your  thoughts  away  tenderly, 
yet  surely,  to  that  haven  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest; 
where  I,  too,  whom  you  have  so  loved,  shall 
have  gone  before.  Nay,  Mary,  my  prayer  has 
been,  'Oh!  qk9re  me  a  Httle  ere  I  go 
hence.'  Jt  seems  that  Ck}d  has  heard  that  cry. 
Tot  do  not  deceive  yourself:  «>m^ihing  tells  me 
that  it  will  not  be  ibr  loi\g ;  ^hat  the  cord  is 
well*nig^  .unloosed." 

Mary  dung  to  him  more  closely  than  hefose ; 
and,  through  her  blinding  tears,  eagerly  scanned 
bis  iaee.  Something  of  that  indescribable  look 
wbioh  she  had  already  noted,  had  stolen  over  it, 
and  a  audden  sense  ti  coming  desolation  fiashed 
aoroflsher  spirit.  "Aicby,"  shesaM,  "i^  in- 
deedy  youmustleave  me  to  bear  this  alone,  listen 


yet  a  little  fiEurther.  You  have  counselled 
me  to  bear  it  as  from  the  hand  of  Qod.  What 
if  it  involve  Aleck's  peace  with  my  ovni? 
What  if  I  know,  and  with  shame  and  agony 
confess,  that  one  has  crossed  my  path  whom  my 
spirit  acknowiedges  as  its  master,  and  whom  I 
could.love  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  nature? 
Shall  I  bury  this  secret  in  my  heart,  and  so 
requite  poor  Aleck's  early  trust  ?  Oh !  Arohy, 
Archy,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Why  did  I  not  listen,  to 
my  mother's  counsels  ?" 

Arthur  looked  startled  and  pained-  ''Hy 
poor  Mary,"  he  said,  "  this  is  sad,  indeed,  «ad : 
above  all,  for  Aleck.  He  would  be  sorely  wronged 
by  your  concealing  it,  yet  I, know  not  how  to 
advise  you  at  this  moment.  You  never  can  be 
Aleck's  wife;,that  would  be  forfeiting  your  truth 
and  honour  :"-^he  paused,  and  his  brow  con- 
tracted— "  surely  no  one  has  spoken  to  you  of 
love,  while  you  were  ,tbe  betrothed  of  another?" 

"No!  no!  there  has  been  no  sin,  no.  folly, 
but  mine.    Would  that  I  only  could  suffer !" 

"you  must  not  blame  yourself  too  harshly, 
dearest,"  he  said  ;  for  her  despairing  tone  and 
attitude  grieved  him.  "You  were  young,  veiy 
young  in  spirit  when  you  made  your  choice,  and 
are  not  the  first,  by  many  and  many  a  one,  who 
has  made  it  in  error.  But  I  am  weary,  Polly — 
I  think  I  could  sleep.  Could  you  pray  with  me, 
my  darlii^?" 

Mbjpj  calmed  herself  as  best  she  could,  and, 
kneeling  down,  r^i^tod  a  ^ort  evening  prayer 
which  they  had  both  learnt  at  theirmother'sknees. 
She  4iad  scarcely  concluded  before  her  brother 
dropped  asleep ;  and,  wearied  out  by  ccmfiicting 
feelings,  she  Sbole  to  her  own  room,  without  see- 
ing her  mother  again* 


CHAPTEEX, 
Makx  awoke,  the  morning  of  her  Inrthday,  with 
a  sore  consciousness  that  some  great  ^ihange  had 
passed  over  her  life.  She  had  mrgotten  to  wind 
up  her  watoh  the  night  before;  and  all  was 
silent  ,in  the  house.  But  the  sound  of  pasdng 
feet,  and  of  openii^  and  closing  doors,  seemed  to 
have  come  to  her  through  her  sleep ;  and  she 
dressed  in  haste,  fearing  that  it  was  kte. 

She  tried,  as  she  did  so,  to  shut  out  the  memory 
pf  yesterday's  Btri&.  Arthur  must  be  her  .guide 
and  stronghold :  ^e  woxdd  forget  her  doubts 
until  she  could  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  she 
would  shape  her  future  by  his  words.  She 
passed  from  her  own  room  very  .softly  to  the 
door  of  his,  and  turned  the  led:  dowly,  and  with 
oare — ^he  might  be  sleeping.  Why  did  she 
pause  upon  the  threshold,  and  clasp  her  hands 
together  with  that  suddw  thriU  of  t^ror? 
yneeling  by  the  bedside  was  Cecil  Norton;  and 
it  was  hissBuoe  which  arrested  her  feet,  and  made 
her  very  heart  stand  still.  Earthly  passion  had 
fidedawayfromitlcmgainoe,  tibou^  it  waaaiere 
pale  andwom  than  ever.  Laige  drops  stood  in  th^ 
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eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  the  bed,  but  an 
awe-stricken  grief,  too  deep  for  tears,  seemed  to 
forbid  their  falling.  Mary  stepped  forward 
with  a  faint  cry,  and  moved  aside  the  curtains. 
One  glance  was  enough :  he  was  sleeping,  bnt 
not  the  sleep  of  life.  No  cry  of  hers  coidd  bid 
those  heavy  lids  unclose,  or  draw  one  word  of 
comfort  from  those  sealed  lips.  There  was 
nothing  of  suffering  or  sorrow  upon  the  face ; 
only  a  tranced  stillness — "the  rapture  of 
repose." 

Arthur  Sutherland  had  died  in  Cecil's  arms 
that  morning,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh ;  and 
he,  wishing  to  spare  poor  Mary  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  had  entreated  that  her  rest  might  not 
be  broken  into  with  the  news  of  her  loss. 

We  cannot  but  hope  sometimes,  in  our  igno- 
rance and  weakness,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
loved  and  lost  are  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  passes  on  earth.  Arthur  Sutherland 
would  surely  have  mourned,  even  where  all 
tears  are  wiped  away,  could  he  have  seen  ihe 
anguish  of  his  mother,  and  the  utter  desolation  of 
poor  Mary,  that  week.  She  gave  way  uncon- 
trolled to  tiie  full  tide  of  her  sorrow,  shutting 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  refdsing  access  to 
any ;  and  still,  through  the  fond  recollection  of 
her  dead  brother,  of  his  frail  childhood,  and  his 
sweet,  patient  youth,  came  the  image  of  her 
lover.  She  wept  anew,  as  she  remembered 
how  little  sympathy  he  had  shown  at  any 
time  for  the  gentle  sufferer,  whom  all  besides 
loved  and  pitied,  and  how  brief  and  few  had 
been  his  visits  to  the  sick  room  —  and  other 
memories  would  come  too.  It  was  hard,  strive 
as  she  might,  to  forget  the  tender  hand  that 
had  frdfilled,  as  if  by  instinct,  every  wish  of 
the  dying  lad — ^hard  to  shut  out  the  consciousness 
that  mere  had  been  a  loving  watchfulness  follow- 
ing her  own  footsteps,  and  soothing  her  with  un- 
spokensympathy,  such  as  Aleck  had  never  shown. 
But  it  gave  her  no  pleasure ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  added 
a  sharp  pang :  for  Aleck's  face  as  first  she  had 
known  it — ^young  and  bright,  and  warmed  into 
a  loving  earnestness  by  the  first  glow  of  passion — 
arose  before  her ;  his  beautiful  eyes  pleading  as 
they  once  had  done.  And  again  she  longed,  with 
an  eager  thirst,  that  the  struggle  of  her  life 
were  over,  and  her  throbbing  heart  at  rest  be- 
side her  brother. 

Mr.  Norton  spared  the  bereaved  mother  much 
that  would  have  been  exquisitely  painful.  No 
hand  but  his  smoothed  the  fair  features  and 
wasted  limbs  for  their  last  rest.  He  managed 
all  the  sad  details  of  his  commission  to  the 
grave,  and  followed  him  there  vrith  a  heartfelt 
sorrow  that  satisfied  even  her  ! 

It  was  not  until  all  was  over,  and  they  were 
bereaved  indeed,  that  Mary  consented  to  see 
Aleck  Laurence ;  and  it  was  then  without  any 
fixcdplan  of  action,  and  dreadingnothing  so  much 
as  a  display  of  tenderness  on  his  part.  She 
saw,  even  as  he  entered,  that  that  fear  at  least  was 
groundless ;  for  the  ol4  expression  of  sullenness, 


such  as  she  had  often  striven  in  happier  mo- 
ments to  drive  away,  was  unmistak^ly  ap- 
parent. 

"  It  was  a  strange  whim  to  shut  youTBeltup 
in  this  way,  Polly,"  he  said,  after  saluting  her 
rather  coldly.  **  I  have  actually  been  to  the 
house  three  times  since  last  Wednesday." 

The  absence  of  anytMng  like  condolence  in 
his  words,  and  his  careless  mention  of  the  day 
on  which  her  brother  died,  sent  an  angry  pang 
through  Mary's  heart.  "  I  have  suffered  too 
much  since  then,"  she  answered,  "to  bear  your 
cold  comments  upon  my  sorrow.  I  nerer  a- 
peoted  you  to  sympathise  with  it ;  but  you  can 
at  least  refrain  from  intruding  upon  what  pa 
do  not  understand.  Besides,  what  oauBe  had  1 
to  wish  for  your  presence,  Aleck  ?  You  all  hut 
ridiculed  mj  anxiety  when  my  darling  Arthur 
was  fading  into  the  grave  before  my  eyes  I  Day 
after  day,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  you 
held  aloof,  and  never  sought  to  wile  away  om 
hour  of  pain  and  weariness !  What  was  theie, 
when  at  last  I  saw  him  lying  cold  and  still,  to 
make  me  turn  to  you  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  weep  out  my  sorrow  in  your  arms?— 
nothing  !*^ 

'*  Really,  Mary,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  Wamc 
Of  course  I  should  have  visited  him  oflener  if  I 
had  had  any  idea  he  was  going  so  soon,  poor 
fellow !  I  could  not  very  well  come  ovct  on 
the  Tuesday,  when  your  motlier  sent  to  say  he 
was  worse,  for  I  had  a  particular  engagement; 
but  I  have  been  here  three  times  since,  as  I  told 
you.  And  I  must  say  I  think  it  very  absurd  of 
you,  dear,  to  shut  yourself  up  in  the  way  yw 
have  done.  Such  romantic  grief  can  do  him  no 
good  now,  and " 

"  Hush,  Aleck  !"  said  Mazy,  vehemently,  hs 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tean.  "  Beware  hot 
you  force  upon  me,  more  strongly  than  ever,  the 
bitter  truth  that  we  were  never  made  for  each 
other's  happiness,  and  that  in  my  future  life  hy 
your  side,  I  shall  be  wotfcnded  at  every  step  by  a 
callous  nature  that  will  never  dieam  of  dte 
anguish  it  inflicts." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  force  any  such  life  upon 
you,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sup^pressed 
anger.  "  You  made  your  own  choice,  it  is  ttue ; 
but  I  can  forgive  your  having  been  mistaken.  / 
had  no  idea,  I  can  assure  you,  of  this  stonny 
temper  being  let  loose  upon  me  at  every  touch 
and  turn :  it  docs  not  make  mf  fhtnre  look  very 
promising." 

"Aleck!  I  take  you  at  your  word,  and  I 
thank  God  that  you  can  so  easily  foi^c  my 
mistake.  'Twill  be  no  such  easy  task  to  mf. 
homeless  and  bereaved  as  I  am,  to  st^^d 
up  in  this  hard  world,  unloved  and  londy; 
but,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  had  ratiiff 
a  thousand  times  endure,  than  wreck  ytwr 
happiness  with  my  own.  I  am  as  ^jw 
made  mc.  I  cannot  bo  checked  and  KhooJca 
injbo  the  chill  restraint  jrou  would  have,^ 
do  I  envy  you  your  coldness.      Oh!  AW* 
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Aleck !  did  you  not  stand  by  Archy's  side,  and 
hear  unmoved  the  doubt  and  griet'  that  made 
death  more  terrible  to  his  trembling  spirit,  and 
yet  utter  never  a  word  of  comfort  ?  It  is  not 
that  you  are  sordid ;  I  could  forgive  that  more 
readily;  but " 

"  You  do  not  know  all,"  interrupted  he,  in 
the  same  angry  tone;  ''or  even  you  would 
scarcely  have  looked  for  a  romantic  display  of 
disinterestedness  on  my  part.  I  have  had  losses 
of  late;  many  and  serious  ones.  Besides,  if 
Arthur  had  not  been  more  thin-skinned  than  any 
other  created  being  but  yourself,  he  would 
not " 

"  £nough,  Aleck.  His  very  name  is  sacred 
now.  Dismiss  it  for  ever  from  your  lips.  You 
have  not  a  soul  to  comprehend  the  angelic  spirit 
which  has  passed  away  from  us.  Oh,  hold  !" 
she  added,  "  for  pity's  sake !  The  sun  has  never 
shone  here,  since  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  it." 

But  Aleck  appeared  not  to  hear  her ;  and  even 
as  she  spoke,  cbrew  completely  away  from  the 
window  the  heavy  curtam,  which,  as  she  said, 
had  never  been  withdrawn  since  the  morning  of 
Arthur's  death.  They  were  in  his  room ;  and 
the  garish  light,  flooding  with  its  unheeding  glad- 
ness each  memento  of  the  dead,  overcame  all 
Mary's  remaining  composure.  Her  tears  had 
fallen  fast  as  she  spoke,  and  often  choked  her 
words.  Now  hysteric  sobs  swelled  up,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  force  she  could  not  resist ;  and 
Aleck's  chiding  voice  only  changed  them  into 
unmeaning  laughter.  Her  mother  and  the  ser- 
vants entered  in  sdarm;  and  Aleck,  r^retting, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  **  Mary's  sad  want  of 
self-restraint,"  left  her  to  their  care.  He  did 
not  think  it ;  but  he  had  looked  his  last  on  Mary 
,  Sutherland—- or  rather,  he  never  held  speech  with 
her  again. 

As  she  regained  her  composure,  and  was 
lying  with  her  head  upon  her  mother's  bosom, 
she  told  her,  without  preface  or  comment,  that 
their  parting  must  be  for  ever.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land looked  startled,  and  even  shocked. 

•'  Then  our  only  hope  must  be  in  God,"  she 
said,  despairingly,  **  for  we  are  friendless  in- 
deed !  I  had  so  fondly  dwelt,  my  poor  child, 
upon  your  happiness  ;  picturing  you,  at  least,  as 
safely  sheltered  froih  the  cold  bitOfets  of  the 
world.  Oh,  my  dearest  girl,  pause,  I  implore 
you,  ere  you  take  this  step!  God  knows  I 
woidd  not  urge  you  either  way ;  but  you  have 
been  so  well-content,  so  safe ;  and  you  must  now 
be  so  desolate  and  unfriended.  It  Jtnnot  be 
very  long  before  my  grey  hairs  are  laid  in 
sorrow  in  the  grave.  I  have  been  for  years  so 
wrapt  in  my  beloved  boy,  that  I  have  ctit  myself 
off  from  old  acquaintanceship  and  even  friend- 
ship. What  will  there  be  for  you  ?  I  had  my 
doubts  of  your  peace  once.  You  know  it, 
dearest:   but  of  late " 

**  Do  not  add  to  my  remorse,  mother.  Top 
well  I  remember  your  first  words  of  warning. 
Each  time  I  have  felt,  with  an  aching  heart,  that 


Aleck  and  I  were  ill-suited  to  each  other.  Those 
words  have  rung  in  my  ears — but  I  cannot 
pause  now,  if  I  would :  the  die  is  cast.  Oh ! 
take  me  to  your  breast,  mother:  we  are  both 
sorrow-stricken  and  lonely :  let  us  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  He  is  cold ;  cold  at  heart ;  and  it 
will  be  niy  comfort  that  though  this  is  my  act, 
I  shall  suffer  far  more  than  he.  He  never  loved 
poor  Archy.  He  never  warmed  to  me;  he  did 
not  ask  for  such  love  as  I  could  give;  he  did  not 
need  it ;  and  it  has  returned  to  chill  my  bosom, 
and  gathered  there,  and  choked  me." 

"My  poor  child!  Too  weU  I  know  that 
stifled  anguish,  borne  day  by  day  in  silence. 
We  mil  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Will  your 
mother's  bruised  and  weary  heart  satisfy  you  ? 
Will  there  be  no  sickening  r^p:«t?  no  wild 
longing  for  something  yet  nearer?" 

Mary's  consciousness  awoke ;  and,  with  a  sud- 
den pang,  she  hid  her  burning  faice.  "  What 
can  be  nearer  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  True,  my  beloved  child.  Of  our  ftiture  we 
must  not  think  just  yet.  There  will  be  a  Httle 
left  to  us ;  and,  even  if  it  is  necessay  to  give  up 
this  place,  with  all  its  precious  memories,  I  hope 
I  shjdl  be  enabled  to  say,  '  God's  will  be  done.'  " 
She  looked  roxmd  regretfully.  Her  boy  had  been 
cradled  there,  and  every  spot  seemed  sanctified 
by  his  presence.  "  Mary,  dear,"  she  resumed, 
"  I  have  a  letter  for  you — ^I  believe  from  Amy. 
See  what  she  says." 

"  It  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  receive  from 
her,"  said  Maiy,  sadlv,  as  she  took  it.  "  She 
loved  her  cousin  so,  that  she  wiU  never  forgive 
me.  How  strangely  have  our  Hves  been  ordered ! 
She  certainly  is  not  happy.  Well,  perhaps  that 
may  teach  her  to  judge  me  mercifiilly." 

"  Strangely  ordered,  indeed,  if  she  has  really 
been  tried  as  my  beloved  boy  beHeved.  Your 
eyes  question  me,  my  love.  'Twas  but  a  suppo- 
sition, and  he  charged  me  never  to  name  it.  As 
you  say,  she  is  not  happy.  There  is  a  restless 
under-current  beneath  her  calmest  words,  which 
tells  of  some  hidden  wound." 

"  I  think  so,  mother;  but,  whatever  it  be,  it 
may  yet  be  healed,  or  at  least  be  lulled  to  resl^  if 
she  be  only  blessed  with  children." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"Heaven-sent  and  glorious  gifts  as  theyare,  they 
make  us  weep,"  ^e  said.  "  But,  my  love,  do 
you  know  really  how  lonely  we  are  to-night  ?" 

Mary  started,  and  felt  the  blood  leave  her 
cheek  and  lips.  Could  h  have  deserted  them  ? 
His  half-avowed  passion  might,  indeed,  as  she 
had  almost  persuaded  herself,  have  been  but  {hr* 
yearning  of  a  nature  rich  in  love  and  pi*Vfonf* 
wards  the  sufferings  of  a  weaker  creature,  usiness 
could  he  leave  her  ?  Could  he  find  i*id  to  be 
heart  to  withdraw  his  sympathy,  just  •  opinioD? 
and  change  had  so  desolated  their  heai:  ^  "J^^' 
did  not  answer ;  and  Mrs.  Sutherlan^j  stories  m 
she  had  not  heard  the  question,  wenji  ibroagh  all 
was  hard  to  part  with  Mr.  Kortoii^  ftnd  bullies ; 
endeared  to  me,  more  than  words  cj    2  i 
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devotion  to  my  boy.    fiat  I  oonld  not  prees  his  I  rising,  she   put  a   small  paiod   into  liarfs 
remaining:  we  owe  him  already  moie  than  we  I  liand. 

can  e?errepay.    He  did  not  ask  to  see  yonJ     It  waaa  copy  of  T^ennyson's  "  In  Memoriimi, 
Mary;  but  then  he  knew  you  were  with  ileck I  with  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her  iM&ia^B 
Laurence.  Se  left  this  for  you,  my  love."  And,  |  dealli,  upon  the  title-page. 

(To  bt  com^mded  tn  omr  nexL) 


READING     RAIDS. 

MO.  X. — ^IFBOFOS  OV  ME.  TffACITRBAY. 


Hb.  Thac£era.y  is  in  some  sort  a  topic  of  the  I 
day.     Colonel  Newcome  has  recently  spoken 
his  Admrn,  while  listeners  have  wept,  aodr-some 
of  us    are  so  foolish  l^ven  sobbed,  in   the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Inexorable.    While  we 
are  wiping  our  eyes,  we  find  we  are  promised 
another  story.      Before  this  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  Mr  Thackera^r  s  Miscellanies 
will  have  appeared  in  a  collected  form.    Then, 
the  satirist  Iuls  been  mingling  Jxmdfide  with  the 
crowd,  and  letting  himself  down  ^m  his  literary 
elevation ; — ^hehas  made  fan  for  us  at  Chriptmas, 
and  lectured  to  shilling  audiencea ;  actually  j^st 
before  leaving  us  for  America,  to  deliver  his 
lectures  on  the  four  Georges,  he  has  lectured  on 
Humour  and  Charity,  at  a  Jew's  Institution  in 
the  City.     So  his  name  floats  uppermost  on  the 
surfeuse  of  the  chit-chat  of  dubs  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and    dots    the    pages    of  reviews  mi 
magazines  in  rather  an  aggravating  manner.  Ihu- 
jouTB  pwi/rix!    Toufours  Thackeray!  It  seeois 
but  as  yesterday  that  the  first  number  of  *  *  Vanity 
Fair  "  ''  spread  its  light  wings  of  saffix)n  "*— and 
lo,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  pretb^  generally  recognised 
as  our  greatest  hving  philosophioal  novelist ! — 
though  in  using  the  word  '^  great  '*  in  relation  to 
his  writings,  one  feels  a  sli^t  degree  of  timidity, 
as  if  that  were  scarcely  the  right  word  to  be 
c^plied  to  a  novelist  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
has  never  painted  a  hero.    If,  in  what  follows, 
we  should  be  unfortunate  in  our  selection  of 
adjectives,  we  beg  the  reader's  indulgence.    We 
are  writing  in  very  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  to  us  absolutely  the  most  painful  of  authors. 
Kot  ribald  Swift  nor  heartless  Sterne  leaves  us 
so  sick  at  heart  as  the  fascinating  page  of  this  very 
remarkable  man;   and  as  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  absolutely  idiotic  or  desti- 
tute of  moral  perception,    we  purpose,  in  a 
rambling  way,  to  endeavoiir  to  say  a  little  more 
plainly  than  it  is  usually  said,  what  hovers  on 
the  tips  of  many  pens  and  many  tongues  con- 
^^ming  WiLLiiJc  Maxepeace  Thacxebjly. 
Borroi^^  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  audinice 
j^  ^gentleman  now  camprehetHh  the  flower 
l^^j,^^^h  and  American  intellect ;  and  minds  of 
Aleck  La^J^^^  ^^  antagonistic  order  (Hke  that, 
fixed  plan  oi^'  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  dedicated 
as  a  displa  edition  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  to  him  in 
saw,  even  aJ^^T^^&^^t  aad  remarkable  sentences,) 
groundless;  fo^^J  find  in  him  a  true  prophet^ 


conscious  of  a  noUe  ''  mission,"  and  futhfolly 
fulfilling  it.     We  confiBss  we  cannot  go  tfan 
length.    We  believe  he  is  thorou^j  di^gnated 
with  the  pretence  and  heartiiessnees  of  English 
society,  and  that  he  exposes  iti^  in  virtoe  of  a 
natural  tendency  to'drag  tokai  U  cfnceaM  to  ike 
li§ht.    But  this  disgust,  and  this  tenden^,  do 
not  make  a  prophet  of  social  saivatiaB.    Tbsrf 
inay  nu^  a  ^«fi«  A«Mi<  «o(M^  0rti^  whoae  wzitisgs 
are  sure  to  be  (dwe^  and  to  ^w  the  ^*  fonn 
and  pressure  of  the  time; "  and  all  tfaia^  with 
the  advantage  of  immense  artistic  power,  iaMr. 
Thackeray.    That  he  is  fulfilling  a  groat  w^jric, 
we  do  not  doufat;   that  he  is  '' speaking  tiia 
truth  in  love,'*  as  a  prophet  dmald,  wb  is 
donbt.    That  he  is  dili^ntly  usiDg  hie  giAs  aa 
he  beet  can*  we  heartily  beheve,  imd  we  tiiaak 
him  for  lus  offering  on  the  alter  of  the  paUie 
good;  but  we  cannot  see  any  fire  from  heaven 
hovering  over,  ot  catch  the  sweet  sayoor  of  a 
gift  perfomed  with  love.    The  teodenoy  to  ans- 
pect,  to  catch  the  first  slinipaQ  o£  anything 
wrong,  and  to  drag  it  to  md  l^g^t,  has  notiniv 
strictiy  nuxcal  about  it,  thou^   it  aobaervcs 
moral  ends.    It  makes  a  dfitective  officer,  hot 
not  a  social  boie&ustor.    Mr.  Tfaaokfiory  la  a 
Literary  Detective. 

But  how  has  he  attained  hisproaeiit  paeition  ? 
Or,  rather,  in  virtue  of  what  great  &etB  of 
human  nature  and  our  time  has  it  been  aoeoBded 
to  him?  .... 

Our  first  sensatiims,  after  reading  Mr. 
I^hackeray's  early  writing  were  thoae  of  pea- 
sionate,  indignant  revolt.  "  What  xi|[^"  we 
said  to  ourselves,  in  company  with  thousands  of 
others — '^  What  right  has  this  gifted  man  to  aa 
about  trying  to  persuade  people  timt  Go^a 
World,  clothed  in  beauty  and  girt  around  iritii 
loving4dndne8S,  isacagaof  uodeanbirde?  Ko 
doubt  there  are  thorns,  and  some  jsmf  bsve 
stung  hin;L ;  but  where  his  warrant  fof  proceed- 
ing  to  rifle  my  garden  <^  its  roses^  Tbete  mrm 
Dead-sea  applse,  and  he  may  have 
them  for  fruits  of  Paradise ;  but  he  haa  no  I 
ness  to  lay  foul  hands  on  my  biead  of  lifis,  end 
then  say,  'It  is  naught,  it  is  naught.' "  Hub 
is  sometliing  Hke  the  language  of  many  j^hqb^ 
minds  on  fiirst  making  Mr.  Thaokeray'a  aoqosint- 
ance,  and  it  was,  and  oeeaekmally  is,  vt^y  noaok 
like  our  own»  We  love  our  lijfe,  ite  scene  on 
which  it  is  played  out,  and  the  frgejw  to  iflikli 
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we  belong.  We  hate  the  man  who  is  always 
bothering  ns  with  the  dreariness  behind  the 
scenes,  and  making  nncomfbrtable  suggestions, 
when  he  onght  to  be  kindly  prompting  ns  in 
onr  parts.  We  are  not,  we  hope,  too  fond  of 
sweetmeats  and  "  goodies,"  but  we  conld  trans- 
port to  Weiss-nicht'tPo  the  chinmey-sweep  who 
puts  his  dirty  paws  upon  the  nicest  bit  of  pastry 
on  the  board,  and  then,  looking  up  witii  virtuous 
triumph,  cries,  **  How  much  fortlus^fn/!^  tart  ?" 

But  a  mighty  Bealistic  artist  like  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, must  always  command  a  largo  audience ; 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  if  his  style  is  minutely 
analysed,  will  be  found  to  be  the  twy  ^frinoe  of 
humorists  of  the  simious  school  which  is  so  popular 
in  our  day.  We  fear  his  admirers  will  not  thank 
us  for  a  compliment  which  only  gives  their  idol 
the  highest  place  in  the  lowest  school;  but  we 
b^  th^n  to  examine  diq>a88ionately  this  writer's 
knack  before  they  anathematise  us  utterly  and 
eternally  for  saying  what  we  think.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  highest  Art^  to  give  a  represmtation 
of  life  by  appropriate  symbols.  Mr.  Thackeray 
gives  you  an  imitation,  by  reproduction  of  details. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Realist,  and  unless  vre 
reverse  all  our  critical  canons  and  violate  all 
otir  literary  instincts,  he  must  take  his  place 
below  cm  Idealist  of  even  less  talent.  Questions 
of  heraldry  are  of  small  moment,  but  if  we  were 
appointed  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
**  Peast  of  Reason,"  we  should  give  writers  like 
Hawtiunme  and  Bmah  Mulock  the  precedence  of 
Mr.  Thackeray. 

If  the  ffreat  cause  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
popularity  is  that- he  is  the  prince  of  simious 
humorists,  thei*c  are  still  othef  causes  to  bo 
tak^i  into  account. 

One  of  these  causes  is,  that  he  has  the  literary 
esprit  de  corps  strong  upon  him ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  the  guild  feeling  is  a 
strongly  felt  and  recognised  want  among  men 
of  letters,  his  name  and  influence  are  cherished 
by  those  whose  battles  he  has  fought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age — ^thatofxmrestricted  competition 
— ^neither  flying  too  high  nor  too  low;  taking 
current  literary  feeling  just  between  wind  and 
water,  and  unquestionably  doing  real  service 
to  the  Book- world ;  though  not  saying  a  single 
original  thing,  or  saying  the  old  thing  with  that 
gentle,  discriminating  wisdom  which  goes  further 
than  the  sledge  hammer  of  "strong  sense," 
though  it  does  not  sound  so  commandingly. 

Again,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  doing  a  really  useftil 
and  universally  appreciated  work,  in  heading 
the  literary  reaction  against  Sentimentalism,  and 
in  exposing  to  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  ladies 
and  others,  in  whose  presence  people  put  on 
"their  becomings"  in  speech  and  conduct,  the 
filthy  backgrounds  of  English  middle-class  life, 
where  our  young  men  are  annually  slain,  soul 
and  body,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  not  his  fault 
if  lady  readers  do  not  discern  the  aim  he  takes  at 

The  social  wants  that  nn  affainst  the  strength 
Of  youth— 


and  it  would  be  indeed  a  noble  work,  if  any 
words  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  should  induce  the 
Women  of  England  to  set  their  flsices  against 
that  false.estimate  of  "  manliness,'*  which  abso- 
lutely gives  him  the  best  chance  with  tiieir  sex 
who  offers  it  at  once  the  deadliest  wrong  and  the 
foulest  insult  he  can  by  an  impure  life.  But 
Mr.  Thackeray  writes  of  ihese  things  like  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  not  like  a  Christian  moralist. 

Again,  "Vanity  Fair"  is  deliberately  called, 
now^a-days,  the  novel  of  the  century.  It  is  so ; 
it  is  the  representative-novel  of  the  millions,  in 
virtue  of  a  certain  thorough  woridlitoess  of  tone 
which  pervades  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings; 
Mr.  Thackeray  brings  Vice  upon  the  scene,  and 
makes  her  look  hideous  enough  —  to  anointed 
eyes  ;  but  rebuke  slides  into  persifhye,  and  per- 
siflaye  husties  rebuke,  so  that  imperiectlv-culti- 
vated  consciences  miss  the  lesson,  while  they 
enjoy  the  iun,  and  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  that 
perilous  imitative  tendency  which  makes  the 
grand  peril  of  all  reading  that  awakens  strong 
sympathies.  Mr.  Thackeray  draws  men  and  wo- 
men most  equitably ;  he  paints  with  the  greatest 
Mmess,  andneither  overdoes  the  good  nor  the 
bad  in  individual  portraits.  But,  somehow,  the 
impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  something  wrong  about  tiie  pic- 
ture-gallery. There  is  a  certain  indiscriminate* 
ness  about  this  society  to  which  We  are-  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  *'  hail  fellow,  well  met "  sort 
of  company  we  have  got  into.  Agathos  (when 
you  catch  him)  is  an  excellent  person,  and  you 
do  him  homage — till  you  are  let  into  a  weakness 
which  makes  the  od^  even  by  provoking^  your 
contempt.  But  Demas  and  Byends  are- "  not 
so  bad ;  "  positively,  they  arc  very  good  fellows, 
with  lots  of  good  points !  Tlease,  lAx.  Show- 
man, which  is  the  lion,  and  which  is  the  bear? 
We  must  have  a  definite  answer  to  that  question ; 
it  will  have  to  be  answered  some  day. 

"  But  this  indiscriminate  *  hail  fellow,  well 
met,'  we're-all-bricks-together  sort  of  painting, 
is  just  like  real  society."  Truly,  it  is  super- 
ficially so,  and  that  is  why  it  is  liked.  Real 
society  does  not  feel  itself  rebuked,  or  stirred  to 
attempt  something  better 

Now,  the  true  law  of  human  progress  is  this — 
perpetual  fluctuation,  with  an  appearance  of  tfnt- 
formity  at  any  aiven  moment,  hut  nevertheless,  an 
actual  perpetual  risiny  of  both  the  hiyh  and  the 
low  water-mark  of  moral  yrowth.    And  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  open  to  a  writer  of  fiction  to 
recognise  this — ^in  other  words,  to  produce  a 
picture  true  and  wholesome  in  the  general  eflfect 
— is  to  make  sharply-defined  good  men  an^£ 
women  move  across  his  page,  and  move  vfon. 
toriously  too,   halo-crowned  and  bright,  ^isineea 
visible  palm  leaves,  to  music  audible  and  *^  .^?  ^ 
ing  and  dying  away  into  the  eternities,  he  is'right 
ever  anomalies  we  meet  in  real  lifb,e  characters 
stinctively  acknowledge  everlasting  put  stories  are 
When  Dickens  makes  Steerforth  a  vir>  '^'<^"&^  *^1 
awful  storm,  he  recognises  this,  an^  ^nd  bulhcs; 
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artist  Mr.  Thackeray  would  have  had  him 
run  over  by  a  twopenny  omnibus.  "Very 
likely  quite  correct,"  says  the  Realist.  Very 
likely,  we  reply;  but  not  artistically  true; 
because  a  single  story  presents  no  breadth  of 
experience  of  life  by  which  to  check  the 
anomaly.  In  real  life,  good  people  come  to 
ends  just  like  Colonel  Newcomers;  but  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  business  to  make 
the  only  good  man  in  his  book  die  a  pauper. 
He  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  painting  a 
saint  and  a  martyr:  but  a  humorist  should 
not  have  done  so,  unless  he  could  also  paint  the 
forecast  of  the  following  glory,  and  jot  down 
some  notes  of  the  cherubic  "  Come  up  hither !" 
—which  was  no  part  of  the  humorist's  voca- 
ticm  or  gift. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  "expofdng" 
(as  it  is  called)  current  meannesses  and  fidsities, 
pleases  a  large,  a  v&ry  large  audience,  who 
^'snatch  a  fetuihljoy"  in  this  reproduction  of 
their  own  worse  moments,  witii  no  grave 
rebuke  indissolubly  attached  to  the  exhibition. 
We  hold  both  the  taste  and  tiie  gratification  of  it 
to  be  bad.  Show  us  a  "  searching''  preacher, 
and  we  will  show  you  an  unhealthy  congregation. 
If  morbid  experiences  are  to  be  reproduced 
because  they  are  true,  let  us  invite  pickpockets 
and  paupers  to  our  firesides  for  the  evening 
edification  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
commission  the  spirit-rappers  to  get  up  an 
Anthology  of  the  imprecations  of  the  damned. 
No  man  has  any  business  to  give  us  his  morbid 
self,  or  that  which  he  could  onl^  have  learnt  by 
sympathy  springing  fix)m  morbid  consciousness, 
for  current  reading.  A  collection  of  diseased 
horrors  is  well  enough  in  a  surgical  museum,  but 
the  man  who  i^ows  his  sores  in  the  street  is  a 
public  nuisance.  Add  to  this,  that  in  such  a 
broad  picture  of  life  as  an  artist  is  bound  to 
present,  meannesses  and  moral  deformities  should 
not  only  be  numerically  fewer  than  the  bright 
points,  but  should  fill  less  prominent  places  on 
the  canvas.  Is  better  and  better  the  law  of 
life,  on  the  whole,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  in 
God's  name,  let  us  have  life  so  painted. 

We  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss,  at  times, 

to  account  for  the  intensify  of  pathos  which 

distinguishes  much  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings, 

and  contributes  to  extend  his  audience.    But 

wo  think  it  depends  chiefiy  upon  the  literary 

development  of  the  stem  fortitude  of  the  man. 

Nothing  is  so  intensely  affecting  as  »uppre*9ed 

emotion — hdf'ttifled  suffering — voiceless  agony. 

gfNir.  Thackeray    always    excels   in   describing 

sontiOthered  affection  and  the  deadly,  but  silent. 

It  ^  with  circumstances.   It  is,  that  the  severe 

bereavedss  of  his  vision  enables  him  to  take  such 

Aleck  La\'notes  of  details  as  shall  bring  the  whole 

fixed  plan  ofore  you,  and  suggest  the  "deep  calling 

as  a  display"  without  one  passionate  sentence  on 

saw,  even  as '>r's  part.    Hence,  in  the  midst  of  so 

groundless ;  fon  writing,  the  immense  power  which 

i>ncQ  wields  over  his  readers.    How 


beautifully  he  writes  a  letter,  where  miniite 
imitation  of  nature  is  everything,  is  wdi  knowiL 
Here  is  a  specimen,  and  we  ^nll  be  bound  that 
the  reader,  while  smiling  at  the  wonderMy- 
done  French  idiom,  will  be  in  tears,  or  very 
husky,  before  he  has  read  it  throng.  It  teOs 
its  own  story,  even  to  tiiose  who  have  not  seen 
the  "Newcomes" : — 

Long  separated  from  the  country  whkfa  wh  tbe  bone 
of  IDT  youth,  I  carried  from  her  tender  reeoUectkmi  aod 
bear  lier  always  a  lively  gratitude.  The  Hetm  bu 
placea  me  in  a  position  veiy  different  from  tbit  in 
which  I  knew  yon.  I  baye  been  the  mother  of  manr 
children.    My  hnsband  has  recorered  a  portioo  of  U» 

rperty  which  the  Revolution  tore  from  ni;  and  Fnsee, 
retaining  to  its  legitimate  soTereign,  received  ooc* 
more  the  nobility  wbidi  accompanied  his  angust  Ikms8 
into  exile.  We,  however,  preceded  his  Majesty,  more 
happj  than  many  of  our  companions.  Bdiernf 
farther  resistance  to  be  useless,  daucled,  peihaps,  by  ifae 
brilliancy  of  that  genios  which  restored  order,  sabtnoed 
Europe,  and  governed  France,  M.  de  Florsc,  m  the 
first  days,  was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror  of  Mueago 
and  Ansterlits,  and  held  a  position  in  his  Imperal 
Court.  This  submission,  at  first  attributed  to  inflddi(j, 
has  subsequently  been  pardoned  to  my  husband.  Of 
sufferings  during  the  Hundred  Days  made  to  pirto 
his  adhesion  to  him  who  was  emperor.  My  hnibiDd  ii 
now  an  old  man.  He  was  of  the  disastrons  campiign 
of  Moscow,  as  one  of  the  diamberiains  of  Nspokos. 
Withdrawn  from  the  world,  he  Rives  his  time  to  Ik 
feeble  health— to  his  familv — to  Heaven. 

I  have  not  forgotten  a  time  before  those  dayi,  vrbei, 
according  to  promises  given  by  my  father,  I  becimetbe 
wife  of  M.  de  Florae  Sometimes  I  have  beaidof 
your  career.  One  of  my  parents,  M.  de  F^  «ho  took 
service  in  the  English  India,  has  cniertaiBed  ne  of 
you;  he  informed  me  of  you,  yet  a  yonne  man;  howjm 
escaped  to  death  at  Laswari.  I  have  foSowed  tbaD,Sir, 
on  tbe  map.  I  have  taken  part  in  your  victoriti  isi 
your  glory.  Ah!  I  am  not  so  cdd  but  my  hesrt  hw 
trembled  for  your  danger  ;  not  so  aged  bat  I  reaenbtf 
the  young  man  who  learned  from  the  papil  of  Fndcric 
the  first  rudiments  of  war.  Tour  great  heart,  jcm  Ion 
of  truth,  your  conraffe,  were  your  own.  None  bsd  to 
teach  you  those  auiUities,  of  which  a  good  God  ksd 
endowed  you.  My  good  father  is  dead,  sioee  msf 
years.  He,  too,  was  permitted  to  see  IVance  befon 
to  die. 

I  have  read  in  the  English  journals  not  only  tM 
yon  are  nuuried,  but  that  you  have  a  son.  Permit  w 
to  send  to  your  wife,  to  your  diild,  these  aeoompssp^ 
tokens  of  an  old  friendship.  I  have  seen  t^^'^J^I!* 
Newcome  was  widow,  and  am  not  sorry  of  it.  My  frieod, 
I  hope  there  was  not  that  difference  of  age  between  w 
wife  and  you  that  I  have  known  in  ^her  uniooL  I 
pray  the  good  God  to  bless  you.  I  hold  youalway*  in 
my  memory.  As  I  write,  the  past  comes  hnk  to  roe. 
I  see  a  noble  young  man,  who  has  a  soft  voice  ""^^[JT 
eyes.  I  see  the  Thames,  and  the  smiling  plains  of  Bba- 
heath.  I  listen  and  pray  at  my  chamber-door,  tt  mj 
father  talks  to  you  in  our  little  cabinet  of  ^odiei.  1 
look  from  my  window,  and  see  you  depart. 

My  sons  are  men :  one  follows  the  professkm  of  «»», 
one  has  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  ^7^^f 
is  herself  a  mother.  I  remembor  this  was  your  !»»• 
day;  I  have  made  myself  a  little /^  in  cekbntiBg  »• 
after  how  many  years  of  absence,  of  siknoe ! 

COMTESSl  Di  Fi<»A<^ 
lyieL,deBloU), 

Here  is  a  naiiatiTe  passage,  of  ^  »"|J 
order;  i,e.,  where  suppressed  emotion  i§  n^ 
described  but  hinted  at  A  more  «W"**^ 
bit  of  pathetic  writing  (!)  we  do  not  knor,  ana 
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the  steadiness  with  which  the  (quite  naturally 
Buggested)  surgical  assooiation  is  adhered  to  up 
to  the  yery  close,  is  most  edifying  and  charac- 
teristic. sSoi  a  word  but  what  is  common- 
place; not  an  artificially  constructed  sentence; 
not  an  elevated  allusion ;  not  a  hint  of  anybod3r's 
grief — and  yet  such  a  saddening,  almost  heart- 
breaking effect.  How  many  of  us  could  have 
described  such  a  scene  so  coldly?  The  very 
excitement  of  approaching  it  would  have  made 
us  foolish  and  stilted.  Mr.  Thackeray's  stem 
fortitude  stands  him  instead  of  idealistic  pa- 
thos:— 

Veiy  likeljr  Ethel,  who,  in  these  last  three  weeks,  had 
been  made  aware  of  that  interesting  circamstance,  bad 
announced  it  to  Lady  Kew  in  the  coarse  of  a  cross- 
examination,  and  therv  may  have  been  a  battle  between 
the  grand*danghter  and  the  grandmother,  of  which  the 
family  chronicle  of  the  Newcomes  has  had  jio  precise 
knowledge.  That  there  were  many  soch  I  know;  skir- 
mishes, sieges,  and  general  engagements.  When  we 
hear  the  groans,  and  see  the  wounded,  we  know  there 
has  been  a  fight.  Who  knows  had  there  been  a  battle- 
royal,  and  Miss  Newcome  was  hiving  her  wounds 
dressed  np-stairs? 

**Yoa  will  like  to  say  good-bye  to  yonr  cousin,  I 
know,**  Lady  Kew  continued,  with  imperturbable  pla- 
cidity. **  Ethel,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Clive  Newcome, 
who  has  come  to  bid  us  all  good-bje."  The  little  girls 
came  trotting  down  at  this  moment,  each  holding  a 
•kirt  of  their  elder  sister.  She  looked  rather  pale,  but 
ber  expression  was  haughty — almost  fierce. 

CUve  rose  up  as  she  entered,  from  the  sofa  by  the 
old  Countess's  side,  which  she  had  pointed  him  to  take, 
dufinjf  the  amputation.  He  rose  up  and  put  his  hair 
back  off  his  face,  and  said  very  calmly,  **  Yes,  I  am 
come  to  say  good-bve.  My  holidays  are  over,  and 
Bidley  and  I  are  off  for  Rome;  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  yon,  Ethel.** 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  ''Good-bye, 
Clive; "  but  ber  hand  did  not  return  his  pressure,  and 
dropped  to  her  side  when  be  let  it  ga 

Hearing  the  words  **  Good-bye,'*  little  Alice  burst 
into  a  howl;  and  little  Maude,  who  was  an  impetuous 
little  thing,  stamped  her  litde  red  shoes,  and  said,  **  It 
san't  be  good-bye.  Tlive  san't  ga"  Alice,  roaring, 
clung  hold  of  Olive's  trowsers.  He  took  them  up  gaily, 
each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times,  and 
tossed  the  children  on  to  bis  shoulders,  where  they  used 
to  like  to  pull  his  yellow  mustachios.  He  kissed  their 
little  bands  and  faces,  and,  a  moment  after,  was  gone. 

**  Qu'as  tu,"  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him  going 
orer  the  bridge  to  bis  own  hotel  **  Qu'as  tu,  roon  petit 
Claive.    Estr-ce  qu^an  vient  de  farracher  une  dent  ? 

That  is  enoogh  of  the  sort !  Let  us  unscrew 
your  strained  nerves  and  help  you  to  cry,  if  you 
-want  that  relief,  by  "something  light" — as 
8quire  JoUyboys  said  when  he  ordered  two  or 
three  pounds  of  liver  and  bacon  for  supper. 
Here  is  a  letter  of  that  young  rascal,  Clive,  in- 
imitable in  its  way : — 

In  a  round  band,  and  on  lines  ruled  with  pencil: — 
**  Dearest  papa  i  am  very  well  i  hope  you  are  Yery 

Well    Mr.  Sneed  brought  roe  in  a  post-chaise  i  like 

Mr.  Soeed  very  mnoh,  i  like  Aunt  Martha  i  like  Hannah. 

There  are  no  ships  here  i  am  your  affectionate  son 

Clivb  Newcomb." 

And  here  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  very 
best    manner,    playfully    prophesying    Ethel's 
future  worldly-mindedness : — 
Clive  has  told  me  a  story  of  her  in  her  youth,  which 


may  perhaps  apply  to  some  others  of  the  youthful 
female  aristocracy.  She  used  to  walk,  with  other  select 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  nurses  and  gover- 
nesses, in  a  certain  reserved  plot  of  ground  railed  off 
from  Hyde-park,  whereof  some  of  the  lucky  dwellers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apsley  House  have  the  key.  In 
this  garden,  at  the  age  of  nine,  or  thereabout,  she  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Lord  Hercules 
(yRyan — as  every  one  of  my  gentle  readers  know,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Bally  Sannon.  The 
Lord  Hercules  was  a  year  younger  than  Miss  Ethel 
Newcome,  which  may  account  for  the  passion  that  grew 
up  between  these  young  persons;  it  being  a  pro>ision  in 
nature  that  a  boy  always  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  older 
than  himself;  or  rather^  perhaps,  that  a  girl  bestows  her 
affections  on  a  little  boy,  who  submits  to  receive  them. 

One  day.  Sir  Brian  Newcome  announced  bis  intention 
to  go  to  Newcome  that  very  morning,  taking  his  family, 
and,  of  course,  Ethel  with  him.  She  was  inconsolable. 
*'  What  will  Lord  Hercules  do,  when  he  finds  I  am 
gone?"  she  asked  of  her  nurse.  The  nurse,  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  her,  said,  *' Perhaps  his  Lordship 
would  know  nothing  about  the  circumstance."  **He 
will,''  said  Miss  Ethel—**  h^U  read  it  in  the  newspaper," 
Mj  Lord  Hercules,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  strangled  this 
infant  passion  in  the  cradle;  having  long  since  married 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  — .  Grains,  Esq.,  of  Drayton- 
Windsor,  a  partner  in  the  great  brewery  of  Eoker  and  Co. 

How  perfect,  in  its  quietness,  its  neat^  inno- 
cent insouciance  ! 

But  the  general  purport  of  this  paper  is  serious, 
and  we  return  to  it. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  it  is  well  known,  has  been 
often  severely  handled  for  the  views  of  life  his 
writings  present,  and  he  has  often  defended  him- 
self in  his  writings.  In  commencing  the  '*  New- 
comes,"  he  relates,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
some  old  fables  of  practical  application,  and  then 
writes  the  following  defiant  apology: — 

**  What  a  farrago  of  old  fables  is  this  I  What  a  dressing- 
up  in  old  clothes!"  says  the  critic  (I  think  I  see  such 
a  one — a  Soloroan  that  sits  in  judgment  over  us  authors, 
and  chops  up  our  children).  **  As  sure  as  I  am  just 
and  wise,  modest,  learned,  and  religious,  so  surely  I 
have  read  something  very  like  this  stuff  and  nonsense 
about  jackasses  and  foxes  before.  That  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing'-do  I  not  know  him  ?  That  fox  discoursing 
with  the  crow — ^have  I  not  previously  heard  of  him  ? 
Yes— in  **  Lafontaine's  Fables:"  let  us  get  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  Fable,  and  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
article  Lafontaine,  and  confound  the  impostor." 

**  Then  in  what  a  contemptuous  way,"  may  Soloman 
go  on  to  remark,  **  does  this  author  speak  of  human 
nature!  There  is  scarce  one  of  these  characters  be 
represents  but  is  a  villain.  The  fox  is  a  flatterer;  the 
frog  is  an  emblem  of  impotence  and  envy;  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  a  blood 'thirsty  hypocrite,  wearing  the 
garb  of  innocence ;  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  a  quack 
trying  to  terrify  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
monarch  (does  the  writer,  writhing  nnder  merited  casti- 
gation,  mean  to  sneer  at  critics  in  this  character  ?  We 
laugh  at  the  impertinent  comparison);  the  ox  a  stupid 
common-place — the  only  innocent  being  in  the  writer's 
(stolen)  apology  is  a  fool — the  idiotic  lamb  who  doss 
NOT  Kifow  HIS  OWN  motheb!"  And  then  the  critic, 
if  in  a  virtuous  mood,  may  indulge  in  some  fine  writing, 
regarding  the  holy  beanteousness  of  maternal  affection. 

Why  not  ?  if  authors  sneer,  it  is  the  critic's  business 
to  sneer  at  them  for  sneering.  He  must  pretend  to  be 
their  superior,  or  who  would  care  about  his  opinion? 
And  his  livelihood  is  to  find  fault.  Besides,  he  is  right 
sometimes,  and  the  stories  he  reads,  and  the  characters 
drawn  in  them,  are  old,  sure  enough.  What  stories  are 
new  ?  All  types  of  all  characters  march  through  all 
fables  :  tremblers  and  boasters ;  victims  and  bullies ; 
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dapef  and  knares;  long^eared  Neddiei  giving  thMaselret 
canine  airt ;  Tartaffes  wearing  rirtaoas  clothing ;  loren 
and  their  trials,  their  blindness,  their  folly  and  coosuncj. 
With  the  rery  first  page  of  the  human  story,  do  not  love 
and  lies,  too,  begin?  So  the  tales  were  told,  ages  before 
JEsop;  and  asses  under  lions'  manes  roared  in  Hebrew; 
and  sly  foxes  flattered  in  Etruscan ;  and  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  gnashed  their  teeth  in  Sanscrit,  no 
doubt.  The  sun  shines  to-day  as  he  did  when  he  first 
began  shining ;  and  the  birds  in  the  tree  overhead,  while 
I  am  writing,  sing  very  much  the  same  note  they  have 
tang  ever  since  there  were  finches.  Nay,  since  last  be 
besought  good-natured  friends  to  listen  once  a  month  to 
his  talking,  a  friend  of  the  writer  has  seen  the  New 
World,  and  found  the  (featherless)  birds  there  exceed- 
ingly like  their  brethren  of  Europe.  There  may  be 
nothing  new  under  and  including  the  sun;  but  it  looks 
fresh  every  morning,  and  we  rise  with  it,  to  toil,  hope, 
scheme,  laugh,  struggle,  love,  suffer,  until  the  night 
eomes,  and  quiet  And  then  will  wake  morrow  and  the 
eyes  that  look  on  it;  and  so  dacapo. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  a  story,  may  it  please  you,  in 
which  jackdaws  will  wear  peacock's  feathers,  and  awaken 
the  just  ridicule  of  the  peacocks ;  in  which,  while  every 
justice  is  done  to  the  peacocks  themselves,  the  splendour 
of  their  plumage,  the  gorgeousness  of  their  dazding 
necks,  and  the  nmgniftcence  of  their  tMls,  exception  wiu 
yst  be  taken  to  the  absurdity  of  tbor  ricketty  strut, 
and  the  foolish  discord  of  their  pert  squeaking;  in 
which  lions  in  love  will  have  their  daws  pared  by  sly 
virgins !  in  which  rogues  will  sometimes  triumph,  and 
honest  folks,  let  us  hope,  come  by  their  own ;  in  which 
there  will  be  black  crape  and  white  favours;  in  which 
there  will  be  tears  under  orange  flower  wreaths,  and 
jokes  in  mourning-coaches;  in  whidi  there  will  be 
dinners  of  herbs,  with  contentment  and  without,  and 
banquets  of  stalled  oxen,  where  there  is  care  and  hatred 
— ay,  and  kindness  and  friendship  too,  along  with  the 
feast.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  men  were  nonest,  be- 
cause they  are  poor;  and  I  have  known  some  who  were 
friendly  and  generous,  although  they  had  plenty  of 
money.  There  are  some  great  landlords  who  do  not 
grind  down  their  tenants;  there  are  actually  bishops 
who  are  not  hypocrites;  there  are  liberal  men  even 
amon^  the  Whigs,  and  the  Radicals  themselves  are  not 
all  aristocrats  at  heart  But  whoever  heurd  of  giving 
the  Moral  before  the  Fable  ?  Children  are  only  led  to 
accept  the  one,  after  their  delectation  over  the  other : 
let  us  take  care  lest  our  readers  skip  both ;  and  so  let 
us  bring  them  on  quickly — our  wolves  and  lambs,  our 
foxes  and  lions,  our  roaring  donkeys,  our  billing  ring- 
doves^ are  motherly  partlets  and  crowing  ohantiiSeers. 

We  cheerfully  produce  this  defiance  of  our 
author,  because  we  heartily  acknowledge  that 
he  has  made  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  gifts, 
worked  hard,  and  cultivated  his  faculties  while 
they  were  undergoing  a  wear  and  tear  which 
would  have  deteriorated  those  of  nine  men  out 
of  ten.  He  cannot  help  his  speciality,  and  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  person  of  Laura  in  *'  Pen- 
dennis/'  he  actually  protests  against  his  own 
tendencies.  He  has  mellowed  and  softened  much, 
and  has  gathered  round  him  an  affectionate  class 
of  scholars,  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  any 
apeech  of  ours  from  hanging  on  his  words.  But 
we  cannot  let  him  off  yet.  He  has  a  right  to  use 
his  realist  gift  freely — let  him.  But  he  has  no 
right  to  play  at  literary  football  with  our  moral 
confidence.  Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  the 
nassage  we  have  italicised  about  "the  idiotic 
Iamb  which  does  not  know  its  own  mother," 
and  then  turn  to  the  following  amiable,  innocent 


paragraph,  winding  up  with  a  qiudnt  albnon 
to  Othello  and  Dcwdemona  (rather  a  fivdvite 
allusion  (^  Mr.  ThadLerays,  if  our  mon^ 
serves  us — at  all  events,  it  occurs  agwh  in  ^t 
same  volume  of  "The  Newoomes").  Here  are 
pretty  pickings  for  domestic  perusal  :^ 

The  writer  of  these  veradous  pages  was  ones  wiDdi^ 
through  a  splendid  English  palace,  standug  toidrtptt^ 
and  gardens,  than  whidi  none  more  msgnilewit  btvi 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Aladdin,  in  eoopany  with  a 
melancholy  friend,  who  viewed  all  things  dnij  tfaioQ^ 
his  gloomy  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  pattaring  on  befim 
us  Atmi  chamber  to  Camber,  was  expatiatiDg  upoa  tiie 
magnificence  of  this  picture,  the  beauty  of  thst  ttstoe^ 
the  marvellons  richness  of  these  hangmgs  and  evpeti, 
the  admirable  likeness  of  the  late  Marquis,  by  ^TbosM, 
of  his  father,  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshoa;  sodDoi; 
when,  in  the  very  richest  room  of  the  whols  OMtli^ 
Hicks — such  was  my  melancholy  oompaaioii's  mm^ 
stopped  the  cicerone  in  her  prattle,  saying,  in  a  bsDo* 
voice,  "  Aiid  now,  madam,  will  you  dK>w  ns  the  doet 
whera  ike  skeleton  it  V*  The  aosred  ftmctionsij  psaad 
in  the  midst  of  her  harangue;  that  artidi  va 
not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  which  she  dsilj  dttsi 
to  visitors  for  th^  half-crown.  Hicks*  qootka 
brought  a  darkness  down  upon  the  hall  wkne  n 
were  standing.  We  did  not  see  the  roQn^  mdjit 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a  one ;  and  ever  sfter,vWB 
I  have  thought  of  the  splendid  cskle,  towering  is  thi 
midst  of  shady  trees,  under  whidi  the  dappled  dnr  iff 
browsing;  of  the  terraoes.  gleaming  with  statMi,iid 
bright  with  a  hundred  thousand  flowers ;  of  the  hnipi 
and  shining  fountains  and  rivers,  whereia  thec&itli 
windows  refleet  theur  festive  gleams,  when  the  hiHi  ut 
filled  with  happy  feasters,  and  over  the  darkling  voodi 
oomes  the  sound  of  music ;  akoaytt  I  say,  when  I  ^^ 
ofCaetle  Bluebeard,  U  Uto  tkimk  ^  thai  dmi  tm 
eloeetf  which  I  know  is  there,  and  which  tiie  ki^ 
owner  opens,  shuddering— after  midn^t— whn  ba  if 
sleepless,  and  must  go  unlock  it,  when  the  pdss  if 
hushed ;  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him  ODeos- 
scions,  and  revellers  are  at  rest.  O  Mn.  Ucmdut^, 
all  the  other  keys  hast  thou,  but  that  key  thoo  hsstsot! 

Have  we  not  such  dosets,  my  Jolly  friend,  si  weB  « 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Carabas  ?  At  night,  when  iH  tk 
house  is  asleep  but  you,  don't  you  get  up  and  peep  into 
yours  P  W%envou,  in  yowr  turn,  are  dumbering,  nfS^ 
Mrs,  Brown  from  your  side,  steals  dofim-sUan,  Hit 
Amina  to  her  ghoul,  clicks  open  the  street-door,  atd  fe»fa 
into  HEB  dark  depository  7  Did  she  tell  you  of  ^ 
liUU  affhirwith  Smith  long  hefore  sheknewytmf  P^! 
who  knows  anyone,  save  himself  alone  t  Who,inAati»$ 
his  house  to  the  closeet  and  dearest,  doesi^t  keep  he^t^ 
key  of  a  closet  or  two  ?  I  think  of  a  lovely  reader,  let 
iny  down  the  page,  and  looking  over  at  her  untomekti 
husband,  asleep,  perhaps,  e^ter  dimmer.  Yes,  maim,  • 
elosethehathi  and*you,who  prymdo  e9mrytkm§,^ 
never  have  the  key  qfU,  I  think  of  some  honest  Otyii 
pausing  over  this  very  sentence  in  a  railroad  carnagt, 
and  stealthily  gating  at  Desdemona  opposite  to  him,  hto- 
eentiy  administering  sandwiches  to  their  little  hoy,— I » 
tryii^  to  tfpm  off  the  sentsnce  with  a  Joke,  you  tf-l 
feel  it  is  grounng  too  dreadfkl, too  serious,  AndtowW* 
pray,  do  these  serious,  these  disagreeable,  thets  elmat 
personal  observations  tend ! 

Outq;>oken,  at  least  K&ee  we  haveafiraD^ 
confession,  that  whenev^  Mr.  Thackeray  thislu 
of  Castle  Bluebeard,  he  thinks  of  the  dark-eioset. 
There  are  many  like  him. 

But  is  that  justifiable  writing?  Ko,  Kr. 
Thackeray,  it  is  not.  We  know  "it  ia  the 
fashion  in  these  clover  days,"  (we  quote  hvoa 
Martineau)  "  to  find  out  the  devil  everywhere, 
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and  God  nowhere;"  but  we  happen  to  think 
the  Omniscient,  or  His  Messenger,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  your  "honest 
Othello's"  or  your  "lovely  reader's"  dark  closet. 
If  we  haio$  a  closet  {all  of  us  hare  not — ^that  is 
&lse)y  of  which  we  keep  back  the  key  from  our 
dearest  Mends,  it  is  no  business  of  yours. 
If  there  is  indeed  anything  which  we  do 
not  shape  into  words,  even  in  our  prayers, 
you  have  no  business  to  talk  about  it  in  a  shil- 
ling number  with  a  yellow  cover.  Ytm,  the 
"  Great  Satirist  of  the  Age,"  are  not  quite  great 
enough  to  meddle  with  our  "  dark  closet,"  and 
have  not  yet  produced  your  search-warrant. 
Hands  off,  Mr.  Merryman !  If  our  home  or  our 
heart  have  indeed  a  ghost  within,  we  know  of  a 
Divine  Exorcism ;  and  there  is  a  Sunshine  (to 
which  you  do  not  even  pretend  it  is  your  ftinction 
to  point  us),  potent  enough  to  lighten  the  darkest 
recess  of  our  soul,  and  crumble  its  skeleton 
horror  into  dust  for  ever. 

What  do  we  think  is  the  leading  defect  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  nature,  judging  from  his  writ- 
ings ?  We  think  it  is — that  he  seems  to  have  no 
perception  of  Conscibncb  as  a  supreme,  regulating 
principle  in  human  dbaraoter.  His  idea  of  a 
human  being  seems  to  be  that  of  a  creature  eu' 
dewed  with  a  variety  of  tendencies  of  different 
strength,  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning,  and  placed 
in  circumstances  more  or  less  &voiirable,  of 
which  he  is  pretty  much  at  the  mercy.  And 
this  is  not  alone  Ikbr.  Thackeray's  idea  of  a  man, 
it  is  the  idea  of  his  congeners;  of  nearly  all 
emotional  writers ;  and  of  the  million.  Beligion, 
in  this  view,  is  something  which  steps  in  with  a 
set  of  rules  to  make  things  square ;  and  it  would 
scarcely  enter  the  head  of  the  majority  of  novel- 
ists and  dramatbts  to  draw  a  very  correct  per- 
son who  was  not  pious;  yet  such  people  are, 
for  we  have  known  them.  Now,  a  good  man, 
totu9  Ure9  atque  rotundus,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
pious  man,  but  the  impulse  to  do  Eioht  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  impulse  to  do  what  is  kind,  or 
'*  manly,"  or  "  generous,"  or  to  worship,  or  to 
obe^  rules  prescribed  by  a  revelation  of  any  kind. 
It  IS  supreme  over  these  very  matters,  and  is 
the  regulating  principle  of  character.  Manliness, 
geniality,  generosity,  franki^,  do  not  make  a 
conscientious  man.  People  with  such  qualities 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  drawn ;  conscientious  people 
never.  Laura  Bell,  in  "Pendennis,"  is  the 
nearest  approximation.  Helen  Pendennis  is 
altogeth^  a  woman  of  (pure,  but)  conventional 
•virtue.  Colonel  Newcome,  who  might  seem  to 
claim  the  prize,  is  only  a  most  amiably  consti- 
tuted, generous  fellow,  whose  very  misfortunes 
arise  from  his  wanting  that  equipoise  to  the 
judgment  which  conscience,  and  that  alone, 
supplies.  With  a  consoienee,  Colonel  Newcome 
-would  have  been  a  saint.  If  Mr.  Thackeray  will 
draw  such  another  man,  and  make  him  conquer 
circumstances,  he  will  have  drawn  a  hero. 
/  The  deficiency  we  have  spoken  of,  common 
>oiiough  in  the  artist-nature,  is  very  remarkable 


in  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  account  of  that  fortitsde 
of  mind  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which 
enables  him  to  take  calm  views  of  things,  and 
paint  equitable  portraits.  Yet  the  deficiency 
exists,  and  is  more  apparent  in  the  exquisite 
''Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  than  in  the  novels.  Mr. 
Thackeray  deals,  distinctiy,  he  says,  rather  with 
the  men  than  with  their  writings.  Well,  when 
wetrjto  deal  with  the  men  rather  than  with  their 
writings,  our  feeling  is  one  of  overwhelming 
disgust  at  the  whde  gang  of  dirty  blackguards 
— ^we  confess  it — and  we  turn  away,  sick  and 
sad.  But  Mr.  Thackeray's  fortitude^  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  "manly"  type  ("  manliness"  is 
a  great  card  with  our  modem  novelists,)  enable 
him  to  produce  a  very  delightfrd,  valuable  book. 
Instead,  however,  of  containing  anything  like 
clear  analyses  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  *'  men,"  it  contains  only  vague  distributions 
of  praise  and  blame,  that  let  you  into  nothing, 
and  are  only  redeemed  from  commcmplaoe  by  the 
author's  mastery  of  words.  Pirst-rate  pictures 
of  the  men,  and  fine  criticism,  you  have  in 
plenty ;  moral  distinction  you  have  none.  Swift 
is  the  best  Lecture,  looked  at  from  our  point  of 
view.  Just  let  us  glance  at  this  summary  of 
Fielding's  character : — 

I  cannot  offer  or  hope  to  make' a  hero  of  Harry 
Fielding.  Why  hide  hia  faoHs?  Why  conceal  hif 
weaknesses  in  a  cloud  of  paraphrases?  Why  not  shoir 
him,  like  him  as  he  is,  not  rooed  in  a  marble  toffa,  and 
draped  and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitade,  bat  wi(h  inked 
ruffles  and  claret-stains  on  his  tarnished  laced  coat,  and 
on  his  manljr  face  the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  ill- 
ness, of  kindness,  of  care;  and  wine-stained  as  yon  see 
him,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  splendid  human  qualities 
and  endowments.  He  has  an  admirable  natural  love  of 
truth,  the  keenest  instinctive  antipathj  to  hypocrisy,  the 
happiest  satirical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit  is 
wonderfully  wise  and  detectirei  it  flashes  upon  a  rogue 
and  lightens  up  a  rascal,  like  a  policeman's  lantern.  He 
is  one  of  the  manliest  and  kindest  of  human  beings :  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections,  he  respects  female 
innocence  and  infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would  sup- 
pose such  a  great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect 
and  care  for  them.  He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous, 
truth-telling,  as  he  is,  were  he  not  infinitely  (I)  merciful, 
pitiful,  and  tender.  He  will  gire  any  man  his  purse— 
he  oan*t  help  kindness  and  profusion.  He  may  haye  low 
tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind  :  he  admires  with  all  his 
heart  good  and  yirtuous  men,  stoops  to  no  flatteiy,  bears 
DO  raooour,  disdains  all  disloyal  arts,  docs  his  public 
duty  uprightly,  is  fondly  loved  by  his  family,  and  dies 
al  his  work. 

That  seems  very  fohi  and  good,  does  it  not? 
And  if  you  have  read  the  previous  papers  of  this 
series,  you  well  know  that  we  (the  present 
writer)  hate  clock-work  morality,  and  repudiate 
the  conventional  standard  of  Christian  conduct. 
But  does  that  picture  of  Fielding  lea\^  on  your 
mind  such  a  sentiment  of  strong  disapprobation 
as  the  man's  life  deserved — 

L'immensa  impieilk^*indegna  vita 
of  a  man  of  genius;    or  does  it  read  like  a 
"manly"  apology  rather  ashamed  of  itself,  and 
clutchiDg  at  splendid  ^^neralities  ?  ....  Ah, 
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den  reader,  that  hiding  in  the  trees  at  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when 
our  judgments  aughi  to  be  dispassionate !  .  .  . 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  down  in  a 
row  &e  different  qualities  attributed  to  Fielding 
in  the  above  quotation,  you  will  see  how  hopeless 
it  is  to  try  and  construct  a  whole-length  of  the 
man  that  shall  satisfy  your  better  judgment. 
We  will  take  one  more  extract,  about  Pope. 
After  giving  the  well-known,  and  magnificently- 
wrought  passage  at  the  close  of  the  ''  Dunciad,'' 
Mr.  Thackeray  continues  : — 

In  these  astonishing  lines,  Pope  reaches,  I  think,  to 
the  yfBTj  greatest  height  which  his  sublime  art  has  at- 
tained, and  shews  h&self  the  eqnal  of  all  poets  of  all 
times. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thackeray's  idea  of  poetrtf. 
Still,  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  assert  his  opinion 
as  we  are.    We  will  proceed  : — 

It  is  the  hrigUett  ardowr^  the  IqfUest  auertum  of 
inUh^  tie  moH  generous  wisdom,  iUostrated  bj  the  noblest 
poetic  figure,  and  spoken  in  words  the  apt«rt,  grandest, 
and  most  harmonions.  It  is  heroic  courage  speaking: 
a  eplendid  declaration  of  righteoue  wrath  and  war.  It  is 
the  gange  flang  down,  and  the  silyer  trumpet  ringing 
defiance  to  falsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dnlness,  and 
taperstition.  It  is  T^th,  the  champion,  shining  and 
intrepid,  and  fronting  the  great  world-tjrant  with 
armies  of  slaves  at  his  back,  &c,  &c 

Here  is  a  fog  of  ethical  phraseology  about 
verses  of  which  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
they  contain  no  moral  element  whatever.  The 
lines  are  highly  artistic,  and  have  the  splendour 
and  elevation  of  ideality  about  them;  but 
"truth,"  "heroism,"  "courage,"  "righteous- 
ness"—Pah!  What  is  tMb  good  of  juggling 
with  language  in  this  way  ?...."  I  tifink," 
continues  Mr.  Thackeray : — 

I  think  of  the  works  of  yonng  Pope  as  I  do  of  the 
actions  of  yonng  Bonaparte,  or  yonng  Nelson.  In  tbmr 
common  life,  yon  will  find  frulties  or  meannesses  as  great 
as  the  Tioes  and  follies  of  the  meanest  men.  But  in  the 
pretence  of  the  great  occasion,  the  great  eoul  flashes  out, 
and  eon^^uers  transcendent,  .  .  .  ." 

Surely  there  is  hopeless  confusion  here !  The 
words  we  use  are  sacred  implements,  and  must 
not  be  played  with  like  this.  The  "  great  soul 
transcendent"  of  this  rancorous  dastard,  who 
rises  from  the  knees  of  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
to  pursue  her  with  slander  for  the  rest  of  his 
dirty  life !  But  his  meanness  and  rancour  Mr. 
Thackeray  condemns  as  strongly  as  any  man  can 
do— he  must;  and  he  does  it  heaHily.  This 
talk  about  a  "  great  soul,"  then,  is  merely  con- 
fusing terms.  Pope  had  the  greatness  of 
ideality,  and  no  other  greatness.  His  "  soul " 
was  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Byron's  or 
Edgar  Poe's,  and  a  precious  diminutive  soul  it 
was.  The  artistic  sympathy  that  "rises  with 
the  great  occasion  "  is  another  thing,  and  must 
not,  even  by  an  ambiguous  word,  be  admitted 
within  the  circle  of  moral  feeling. 

Beaders  who  do  not  quite  follow  us  in  our  com- 
ments upon  the  subject  of  conscience,  and  who  de- 
cline to  go,  upon  our  recommendation,  to  Butler's 


'  'Sermons  on  Human  l^ature,"  or  James  liff* 
tineau's  Discourse  on  Christian  Self-Gonsdooi- 
ness  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Endeayoun 
after  the  Christian  Life,"  may,  peihaps,  gatha 
our  meaning  from  the  following  extract  It  is 
from  Mrs.  Qaskell's  "  Euth."  Buth  thinb  that 
the  right  to  make  expensive  presents  to  a  lad j 
is  one  that  should  be  earned  by  long  and  loyd 
knightly  service,  and  a  discussion  arises,  which 
will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  play  of  con- 
science. The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  is  Cdond 
Newcome's  behaviour  after  Clive  had  dashed  the 
wine-glass  in  Barnes  Newcome's  face :  but  Mn. 
OaskeU's  writings  are  perjumed  with  the  moet 
delicate  conscientiousness : — 

**  Here  is  a  parcel  for  yon,  Bath!**  said  Misi  Baorn, 
on  the  Tuesday  mining.  ....  When  the  paper  wm 
opened,  it  displayed  a  whole  piece  of  delicate  cambric 
muslin ;  and  there  was  a  short  note  from  Mrs.  Bradsbsv 
to  Rnth,  saying  her  hnsband  had  wished  her  to  send  this 
mnslin  in  aid  of  any  preparations  Mrs.  Drabigh  migli 
have  to  make.  Ruth  said  nothing,  bnt  coloued  w^  md 
sat  down  again  to  her  employment. 

**  Very  fine  muslin,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Benson,  feeliDg 
it,  and  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  with  the  sir  of 
a  connoisseur,  yet,  all  the  time,  she  was  glancing  at  Ritb'i 
grare  face.  The  latter  kept  silence,  and  showed  m 
wish  to  inspect  her  present  further.  At  last  she  said,  ii 
a  low  voice, 

**  I  suppose  I  may  send  it  back  again?** 

•*My  dear  child!  Send  it  back  to  Mr.  Bradshtw! 
You'd  offend  him  for  life.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  lie 
meant  it  as  a  mark  of  high  fayonr  I" 

*'  What  right  had  he  to  send  it  to  me?"  asked  ^My 
still  in  her  quiet  roice. 

•*  What  right?  Mr.  Bradshaw  thinks— I  don't  know 
exacilr  what  you  mean  by  right  ?"* 

Ruth  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

**  There  are  people  to  whom  I  lore  to  feel  that  I  ow 
gratitude — gratitude  which  I  cannot  repress,  and  hid 
better  not  t^  about— but  I  cannot  see  why  a  pewa 
whom  I  do  not  know  should  laj  me  under  an  obligs* 
tion.  Oh!  don't  say  I  must  take  this  mnslin,  pleue, 
Miss  Benson!" 

What  Miss  Benson  might  have  said  of  her  hrodiff 
had  not  just  then  entered  the  room,  neither  he  nor  asj 
other  person  could  tell;  but  she  felt  his  presence wij 
most  opportune,  and  called  him  in  as  umpire.  He  had 
come  hastily,  for  he  had  much  to  do;  but  he  no  loooer 
heard  the  case  than  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  drav 
some  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  feeling  ^^j^JHf* 
who  had  remained  silent  during  Miss  Benson's  c^hs- 
nation. 

"You  would  rather  nnd  this  present  back?"  said  ht 

••  Yes,"  she  answered,  softly.    "  Is  it  wiongr 

••Why  do  you  want  to  return  it?" 

*"  Because  I  feel  as  if  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  no  right  to 
offer  it  me." 

Mr.  Benson  was  silent  _, 

"It's  beantifully  fine,"  said  Miss  Benson,  still 
examining  the  piece. 

•'You  think,"  (resumed  Mr.  Benson)  -thai  it  is* 
right  which  must  be  earned?"  . 

"Yes,"  said  she,  after  a  minute's  pause.    "»»«» 

yon?"  1^ 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  there  is  anstt* 
side  of  the  case  we  have  not  looked  at  yet— we  sis» 
think  of  that  too.  You  know  who  said,  *  Do  unto  otkeri 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you?*  *^ 
Bradshaw  may  not  have  had  that  in  his  mind.  ***^?JJ 
desired  his  wife  to  send  you  this ;  he  may  h«w  "^ 
self-seeking,  and  only  anxions  to  g^tify  hi»^  ^^,  " 
patronising — ^that  is  the  worst  motive  we  can  pve  r*"" 
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ftod  that  woold  be  no  exeoie  ibr  your  thinking  only  of 
yonnelf,  and  retoming  bis  present." 

"  Bat  yoa  would  not  ba?e  me  pretend  to  be  obliged  ?^ 
asked  Rnth. 

*'  No,  I  would  not.  I  ha?e  often  been  similarly  situ- 
ated to  yon.  Roth ;  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  frequently  opposed 
me  on  the  points  on  which  I  feel  the  warmest,  and  the 
most  earnestly  conTinced.  He,  no  doubt,  thinks  me 
Qoixotip,  and  often  speaks  of  me  and  to  me,  with  great 
contempt,  when  he  is  angry.  I  suppose  he  has  a  little 
fit  of  penitence  afterwai^  or  perhaps  he  thinks  he  can 
nay  for  ungracious  speeches  by  a  present :  so^  formerly, 
heiuTariably  sent  me  something  after  these  occasions. 
It  was  a  time,  of  all  others,  to  feel  as  you  are  doing  now ; 
but  I  became  convinced  it  would  be  riffht  to  accept  them, 
giving  only  the  very  cool  thanks  which  I  felt.  This 
omission  of  all  show  of  much  gratitude  had  the  best 
effect — ^the  presents  have  much  diminished ;  but  if  the 
gifts  have  lessened,  the  ui^ustifiable  speeches  have  de- 
creased in  still  greater  proportion,  and  I  am  sure  we  re- 
spect each  other  more.  Take  this  muslin,  Bath,  for  the 
reason  I  named;  and  thank  him,  as  yoar  feelings  prompt 
you.  Overstrained  expressions  of  gratitude  always  seem 
like  an  endeavour  to  place  the  receiver  of  these  expres- 
8k>ns  in  the  positk>n  of  debtor  for  future  favours.  But 
yoa  won*t  faU  into  this  error." 


Would  the  ^'Quixotio"  Thurstan  Benson  have 
come  under  the  "manly"  category  ?  "We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  **  highest  style 
of  man"  belongs  to  such  an  one,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  after  the  cross  of  self-rennnoiation.  .  .  . 

Oar  verdict  upon  Mr.  Thackeray,  then,  would 
be  this :  — ^That  he  is  the  greatest  of  modem  realist 
novd-writers,  and  unapproachably  the  greatest 
of  simions  humorists:  that  his  gift  is  not  the 
highest,  but  that  he  has  laboriously  cultivated 
it,  and  has  mellowed  and  deepened  in  the  moral 
tone  of  his  writing :  and  though  it  seems  to  us 
at  present  that  the  direct  tendency  of  Ids  works 
is  not  always  healthy,  that  they  should  not  be 
neglected  by  any  one  able  to  bring  an  inquisitiye 
judgment  and  a  watchfUl  moral  sense  to  a  task 
which  he  will  find  c(mtains  more  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  f&ots 
of  life,  and  his  power  of  abstracting  his  appre- 
ciation of  his  author's  genius  from  tiie  saise  of 
the  *^  cold  shade"  of  moral  scepticism  which  will 
now  and  then  creep  over  him  as  he  reads. 


BABY-TALK. 


OLieb'oUebe! 
So  golden  schda! 


QOBTHB. 


Walk  the  beach  once  more  with  me, 

Blue-eyed  Maiden ; 
Of  things  which  have  been  and  may  be. 
Thou  shalt  prattle  winsomely, 
Charming  grief  away  from  me, 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 

Ah !  a  sail  is  on  the  sea. 

Pair-haired  Maiden ; 
Ah !  a  sail  waits  on  the  sea, 
Now  the  wind  is  blowing  free, 
Waits  to  bear  thee  far  from  me. 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 

Six  rowers,  stout  and  strong, 

Blue-eyed  Maiden — 
Six  rowers,  stout  and  strong, 
Thejr  will  bear  thee  swift  along. 
Singing  to  me  a  farewell  song. 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 


Say  good-bye — I  kiss  thy  brow, 

White-browed  Maiden; 
GaUy  the  vessel  dips  her  prow — 
Leave  me  to  my  sorrows  now — 
Tears  are  not  for  such  as  thou. 

Sweetest  flower  of  Aidenn ! 

**  How  shall  I  bid  thee  adieu, 

So  sorrow-laden  ?" 
0,  her  heart  is  fond  and  true ! 
Let  us  take  the  ship,  we  two. 
And  glide  away  into  the  blue 

Sky-seeming  Aidenn ! 

How  can  she  ever  love  me  so, 

Me,  sorrow-laden  ? 
She  is  kind  and  good,  I  know, 
Piirer  than  sunshine  or  than  snow ; 
Kiss  me  thrice,  and  let  us  go, 

Blue-eyed  Maiden !  B. 


A  LOST  LOVE,  BT  ASHFOKD  OWEN,  AND  OWEN  MEBEDITH'S  POEMS. 

SoMSTHiKG    more  than  the  occurrence   of  the  I  even,  than  frequent  similarities  of  allusion  in 
word  "Owen"  in  the  two  pseudonymes  which  |  the  scenery  {e.  y,  to  *'  sandhills").      Something 


head  this  article  has  connected  in  our  mind  two 
remarkable  books.  Something  more,  even,  than 
the  coincidence  between  the  title  of  the  story 
and  the  last  line  of  one  of  the  poems : — 

My  LOST  LOVE,  Leoline! 
(Owen  Meredith,  page  315.)    Something  more, 


more,  even,  than  that  story  and  poems  are  fall 
of  complicated  situations  for  women.  This 
element  is,  indeed,  the  striking  feature  in  both 
books,  as  it  is  a  very  striking  and  growing 
feature  in  modem  imaginative  literature.  The 
example  of  Mr.  Thackeray  may  have  something 
to  do  with  this;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
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regarded  as  an  improToked  rudimentary  effort  on 
the  pert  of  imaginatiye  intellects  to  express  the 
inereasing  sense  of  the  age,  that  woman  is  too 
often  the  victim  of  nairow  training  and  social 
flalsehoods,  which  it  is  high  time  to  look  in  the 
faee*  We  can  promise  readers,  however,  who 
may  go  to  "A  Lost  Love,"  that  though  they 
will  rise  from  reading  it  saddened  and  sdemnised, 
it  will  not  he  with  any  shade  of  that  feeling  of 
''  indignant  revolt"  which,  i^  another  paper,  we 
have  said  is  the  first  effeet  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
writings  upon  the  youthful  mind.  ''A  Lost 
Love"  is  a  nohle,  wholesome,  never-to-he-for- 
gotten  book,  Ml  of  shrewd  analysis  of  motive 
and  feeling,  but  pervaded  by  a  borough  reve- 
rence for  t^e  human  soul,  which  excludes  all 
bitterness,  and  yields  that  gentle,  discriminating 
wisdom  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  We 
take  the  book  to  our  hearts  at  once. 

Our  readers  may  be,  at  least,  harmlessly 
amused  by  noticing  some  of  the  coincidences 
between  these  two  Owens — poet  and  novelist — 
and  we  will  quote  a  few.  Here  is  the  first. 
Ashford  Owen,  page  296  :-7- 

If  the  test  of  a  woman's  domestic  happiness  be  her 
disinclination  for  general  society,  snrely  Georgy's  was 
ctknplete;  for  society  she  never  sought.  Her  friends 
gave  diffi^«nt  accounts  of  her.  Some  ladies  said  that 
she  ¥)as  a  sweet,  amiahle,  affectionate  creature ;  bmt  one 
impulsive  young  friend  of  mine  declared  thai  she  was  the 
coldest  woman  imaginable, 

Owen  Meredith,  page  337 : — 

CHANGES. 

Whom  first  we  lore,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  mlee  ns  all.    And  lifo,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  oat  ere  hope  was  dead. 

And,  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  oar  lot. 

Bat  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 

Too  cold  at  times,  and  some  too  gay  and  light. 
Some  griefs  gnaw  deep,  some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past, and  who  can  judge  as  right? 
And  here  is  another.    Ashford  Owen's  ''Lost 
Love,"  page  191 : — 

He  might  no  more  than  she,  if  separated  from  him 
could  erer  again  give  an  equal  measure  of  her  lo?e  to 
any  other  human  being.  Love  is  never  efual :  it  was 
veiy  truly  said:  ^'ll-y-atoojours  i'un  qui  baise,  I'antre 
qui  tend  la  joue." 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems,  page  315  :— 
She  loyed  it  too^long,  long  ago! 

Her  love  was  less  than  mine. 
Still  we  are  friends,  but  only  friends. 

My  lost  love,  Leoline! 

The  next  turns  upon  a  use  of  the  word  "  child," 
as  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  intercourse  of 
lovers*  We  do  not  think  this  is  very  common ; 
which  makes  the  coincidence  more  marked. 
Owen  Meredith,  in  "  A  Soul's  Loss,"page  191 : — 

ChUd,  I  have  no  lips  to  chide  theOi  &e.; 
and  in  "  The  Wife's  Tragedy,"  page  217  :— 
**  Child,**  he  said,  "  thjr  life  was  glad 
In  the  dawning  of  its  year,"  &c  ; 

and  in  "  A  Farewell,"  page  269  :— 
Be  happy,  child 

As  we  hare  met,  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
For  ever,  duld,  for  erert 


Ashford  Owen,  in  "  A  Lost  Love,"  page  M3  :— 
**  No,  no,  don't  go  yet,  mg  child  ;  sUy  and  talk  to  bm 

a  little.    Qeorgy,  ao  yon  lore  me?^  "^ 

and  page  234,  again : — 
**  Qeorgy,  ^iild,  .  .  .  good  night,  my  dariing  f* 

and  again,  at  page  261 : — 

**  Will  yoa  take  am  as  I  am,  Geofgy?  .  •  .  Yov  msj 
seek  far,  mg  child,  before  yon  find  sach  Tery  exclnaiTe 
lo?e  ae  yoa  desire." 

Here  is  surely  a  noticeahle  similarity  in  the 
trick  of  thought  and  language  Ashford  Owen, 
page  177: — 

But  forgive  it  ...  yoa  who  priie  nore  highly  the 
ft^  gift  of  gomr  love.  So  much  magnanimity  is  aot 
always  wisdom  acquired,  bat  imamnUgfrom  the  need 
of  a. 

Owen  Meredith,  page  352  : — 

I  but  forbear  more  grandly  to  deserre: 
lihtfree  gift  comethonlg  of  the  free. 
And  in  the  following  extracts,  bearing  in  mind 
the  two  situations,  and  the  pabiful  ipnooqm  in 
James  Erskine's  confession  of  poverty,  there 
mag  be  a  real  coincidence.  Ashford  Owen,  page 
231:— 

•* I  am  poor, in  very  earnest^"  he  said,  sadly.  "How 
shall  you  like  being  poor,  little  Geofgy?"  .  .  . 

Owen  Meredith,  page  352  : — 

rOBBBlBAKOB. 

Call  me  not,  lore,  unthankful,  or  unkind. 
That  I  hare  left  my  heart  with  thee  and  fled; 

I  were  not  worth  that  wealth  which  I  resigned. 
Had  I  not  chosen  poverty  instead. 

The  next  coincidence  is  ohvicfus  enong^  Both 
passages  allude  to  Petrarch,  and  both  to  the 
reversion  of  the  heart  lirom  "  ftir  foreign  knds^ 
to  home.  There  is  just  the  sort  of  nmilarity 
which  might  arise  if  the  writer  of  ^  novd  had 
written  the  scene  in  the  evemng  after  reading 
the  poem  in  the  morning,  or  vice  v^tbA,  Owen 
Meredith,  page  314-5  : — 

And  often,  leaning  all  day  long 

My  head  upon  my  hands. 
My  heart  aches  for  the  yanisht  time 

In  the  far  fair  foreign  lands ; 
Thinking  sadly,  <*  Is  she  happy  ? 

Has  she  tears  for  those  old  hours  ? 
And  the  cottage  in  th^  starlight  ? 

And  the  songs  amid  the  flowers  V* 
•  •  •  •  • 

Between  two  songs  of  Petrardit 

Fvo  a  purple  rose-leaf  presto 
More  sweet  than  common  rose-leaves, 

For  it  once  Uy  in  her  breast,  Ac,  &c. 

Ashford  Owen,  page  204 : — 

She  behaves  as  if  all  other  lands  were  strange  to  her. 
How  pleasant  it  is  herel  ....  How  small  and  narrow 
life  is,  compared  to  what  we  dreamt  it  once.  Do  ytm 
remember  Uiat  bit  in  Petrarch : — 

..."  Conosciuto,  il  mondo 

Non  cresce  .  .  .  ."  Ac,  Ac 
I  think  sometimes  of  the  man  who  yearned  after  Ildly 
....  and  was  soon  glad  to  return  to  the  quiet  of 
nature  ..... 

Once  more.    Ashford  Owen,  page  294  : — 
So  her  love  was  gone !    No^  not  that :  if  kwre  cannot 
remun  long  after  we  are  what  they  call  "in  love  " — 
long  after  we  have  forgotten  (?)  that^  it  is  a  somII,  pftifel 
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thing.    W«  are  in  love  for  a  day,  bafc  may  love  on  into 

eternity She  had  tome  idea  of  going  amag,  to 

Uoth^heree^r 

Owen  Meredith,  page  362 : — 

GratU  me  hut  solitude  !  I  dare  not  svrerve 
From  my  soal's  law — a  ilave,  though  serving  thee. 
And  readers  who  please  may  oompare  "The 
Wife^s  Tragedy"  (Poems,  page  235),  with  "A 
Lost  Love,''  page  255;  and  trace  out  similar 
reins  of  thought  in  ''  Clytemnestra,"  and  in  the 
reflective  portions  of  the  novel.  Add  to  this, 
that  grammatical  blunders  are  not  uncommon  in 
both  books  (see  especially  ''  A  Lost  Love,"  pages 
17,  99,  115,  145,  and  310);  that  Owen  Mere- 
ditii  (Mr.  Bulwer)  had  been  reported  to  us  as  a 
very  versatile  young  gentleman,  the  form  of 
whose  "  coming  out"  was  quite  matter  of  specu- 
lation; and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that, 
hastily  tmtiing  over  the  two  books  after  mid- 
night, we  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
Ashford  and  Meredith  were  one  and  the  same 
Owek! 

A  first  novelette  has  seldom  been  so  well 
received  as  ''A  Lost  Love."  Critics  of  all 
classes  have  praised  it  heartily.  Our  own  ver- 
dict is  already  given,  and  we  will  now  try  and 
epitomise  the  story,  as  we  have  no  ^ace  for 
minute  criticism,  even  if  that  were  alwap  wel- 
come to  readers. 

The  leading  characters  of  "  A  Lost  Love"  are 
James  Erskine,  Constance  Everett,  and  Georgina 
Sandon.    Georgy,  young,  dependent  upon  dry, 
hard-minded  relatives,  and  ignorant  of  life,  is  be- 
trothed by  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  a  respectable, 
decent  fellow — Captain  Anatnither — ^who  soon 
after  leaves  England  for  three  years,  on  duty. 
Afterwards,  she  meets  James  Erskine,  some  years 
her  senior,  at  the  house  of  a  Mend,  where  she 
goes  to  spend  a  brief  holiday.     They  are  a  good 
deal  left  alone,  aud  like  each  others  company. 
No  defined  love-passages  take  place ;  but  there  is 
gentle,  kindly  intercourse,  in  which  you  may 
recognise,  if  you  please,  either  the  fiuttering 
presence  of  an  undefined  element  which  might 
be  the  morning-grey  of  love ;  or  only  the  natiural 
effervescence  of  a  budding  friendship  between  a 
sympathetic  man  and  woman.     CTest  tout  »elon, 
Ijitimacies  between  men  and  women  which  grow 
from  cupboard  relationship  and  circumsttmce, 
hold   a  quiet,   steady  course  from   the  com- 
mencement.   Litimacies  whidi  begin  in  sym- 
pai^ny  foam  and  sparkle  at  first  like  mountain 
streams,  to  show  underneath,  when  the  valley  is 
reached,  not  the  sediment  of  passion,  but  the 
gulden  sands  of  a  sacred  friendship.     Georgy, 
riding  one  day  to  Monklands  for  some  dresses 
for  acting  charades,  and  being  detained  by  an 
accident  to  the    pony's  ehausmrs,  meets  Mr. 
£rskine  there.     Innocently,  but  as  things  go, 
unwisely,  he  detains  her  longer  than  necessary, 
and   at  last  drives  her  home  in  the  evening. 
They  are  late  at  Millthorpe,  and  the  mischief  of 
the  story  begins  in  the  suppressed  comments  of 
the  seniors,  which  awaken,  in  the  mind  of  the 


gentleman  at  least,  an  unhealthy  consciousness. 
Mr.  Erskine's  conduct  was  innocent — but  not 
wise.  The  comments  and  the  laughter  about 
it  were  innocent — ^but  not  wise.  There  was 
none  of  that  "judicious  interference"  which 
is  so  successfy  in  "  putting  things  into  peo- 
ple's heads  " — ^there  was  only  the  conventional 
surprise  at  a  conventional  indecorum.  Of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  Mr.  Erskine  was  most 
to  blanJe;  and  yet,  how  narrow  is  the  path 
of  right  I  and  how  much  more  to  blame  the 
social  conditions  which  make  these  complications 
possible !  If  women  were  not  tacitly  taught  to 
believe  that  aM  fi^e  and  cordial  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  men  must  mean  love,  ''flirtation" 
would  be  a  word  without  meaning.  An  im- 
proved  cidture  for  our  girls  is  the  true  way  of 
explodii^  this  barbarism,  which  is,  indeed, 
already  threatened.  Georgy  leaves  Millthorpe, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  returns  to  his  business  in 
Lond<Hi. 

Meantime,  we  are  introduced  to  Constance 
Everett,  between  whom  and  James  Erskine  there 
had,  years  before,  been  just  the  soupeon  of  a 
budding  passion.  Constance  Everett  has  married 
a  weak,  sickly  husband  for  "  love" — of  the  sort. 
Her  husband  is  ill,  insane,  and  away  from  her, 
in  Italy,  or  elsewhere.  Attractive  men  hang 
about  her,  and  Sir  Hugh  Stanley,  for  one,  is 
always  in  her  train.  James  Erdcine,  all  along 
her  &ithfrd  friend,  and  never  forgetting  early 
days,  writes^  ^r  a  letter  of  kind  admonition* 
She  resents  hie  interference  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  oceurrenoe  of  her  husband's  death.  An 
estrangement  is  the  necessary  result,  though 
James's  mother  would  have  hailed  a  marriagi& 
between  him  and  Constance. 

Mr.  Erskine  one  day  goes  over  to  Sandon,  and 
occasional  intercourse  occurs,  which  stamps  his 
idea  on  Georgy's  heart.  The  idea  grows  and 
grows  till,  at  last,  it  drives  her  to  tell  her  uncle 
she  eannot  marry  Captain  Anstruther,  befall 
what  may :  she  is  threatened  and  abused.  She 
flies — to  London ! 

In  the  interval,  James  has  had  occasion  to 
write  (from  Brussels)  a  note  to  Constance.  He 
receives  no  answer. 

Georgy,  we  have  said,  goes  to  London,  intend- 
ing to  stay  with  her  aunt  Sparrow ;  and,  of 
course,  she  would  flrst  call  and  see  Mrs.  Erskine. 

She  expected  nothing  actnally,  bat  Mrs.  Ertkine  had 
bid  her  so  heartHy  come  and  see  her,  that  phe  meant  in. 
all  simplidty  to  do  so ;  bid  her  apply  to  her,  if  she 
wanted  anyUiing  p  and  so  it  was  to  bier  that  she  meant 
to  go,  when  she  needed  help  and  adrioe. 

Georgy  was  tired  with  walking,  when  she  reached  her 
anntli  bonse;  bnt  Miss  Sparrow  was  not  there:  "No^. 
this  was  Mrs.  BarkerV  Georgy  was  thnnderstruck. 
*'  Bnt  this  is  not  Mrs.  Barker's  own  honse  ?** 

**Ko ;  she  leaves  in  a  fortnight  again.  I'll  ask  if  she 
knows  Misa  Sparrow." 

The  civil  maid  asked,  and  a  dvil  \adj  appeared,  who 
did  know  Miss  Sparrow.  Miss  Sparrow  was  at  Brighton,- 
and  her  house  was  let  in  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Barker 
wrote  down  her  address  for  Qeorgy,  and  then  vaguoly 
askad  if  A9  coold  be  <^  any  fiurther  ose  to  her.    Bat 
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C^eorgy  wanted  nothingi  ihe  was  going  to  see  a  fnend 
who  lived  very  near,  and  then  should  go  on  to  Brighton. 
Tes,  she  thought,  as  she  left  the  house,  she  must  go  to 
Brighton  immediately ;  but  first  a  pleasant  vbit  was  to 
be  paid— she  would  see  Mrs.  Erskine,  and  from  her  she 

was  very  sure  to  find  advice  and  sympathy She 

smiled  to  herself  when  she  reached  Mrs  Erskine's  house. 
She  had  no  mi^vings  as  to  the  reception  which  she 
would  find ;  and  her  only  cause  of  fear  was  soon  re- 
moved, for  Mrs.  Erskine  was  at  home. 

She  was  left  waiting  nearly  ten  minutes  in  the  pretty, 
luxurious  little  drawing-room — then  Mrs.  Erskine  ap- 

Cred,  saying  that  she  was  very  tired  and  busy— she 
i  just  come  to  town,  and,  in  truth,  was  preoccupied 
about  her  daughter's  illness,  money  matters,  and  a  whole 
train  of  annoyances,  of  whidi  Qeorgy  knew  nothing. 

Poor  Georgy !  she  had  got  to  leam  how  our 
own  private  preoccupations  blind  us  to  the  state 
of  others*  hearts. 

"  So,  you  have  oome  to  town !  How  pleased  you  must 
bo !  Your  aunt  is  such  a  kind,  gentle  creature,  it  must 
be  pleasant  to  stay  with  her !" 

•'  Yes ;  I  think  she  will  be  very  kind." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  again ;  to-day  I  am  very 
busy  and  tired.  I  only  got  back  yesterday  night  from 
poor  Julia's— she  is  fu  from  well,  and  they  are  taking 
her  to  Edinburgh." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Mrs.  Erskine.** 

**  Everybody  has  their  miseries,  my  dear ;  it  is  of  no 
use  troubling  others  with  them,  so  I  won't  bore  you.** 

*•  1  think  I  must  go  to  Brighton,"  (rather  hesitatingly) ; 
but  Mrs.  Erskine  had  not  [mid  attention. 

"  Oh,  Brighton !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
here.  But  Brighton  will  be  very  pleasant  in  this  fine 
weather :  I  only  wish  that  poor  Julia ."  Her  sen- 
tence was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  visitors;  two 
talkative  ladies,  one  young,  and  one  middle-aged,  inti- 
mate friends  of  Mrs.  Erskine's ;  for  they  talked  over 
Julia  and  her  case ;  and  then— James  Erskine  came  in. 
He  looked  worn  and  tired ;    and  then  Miss  Sandon. 

"  O,  Miss  Sandon !  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see 
you :  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  coming  to  London." 

Break,  break,  foolish  little  heart !  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  to  you?  The  bare 
words  are  kind  enough  and  natural  enough ;  but 
there  is  wanting  in  this  salutation  that  myste- 
rious je  ne  sais  quoi  which  would  have  made 
your  pulses  leap  again.  Is  it  not  so,  poor  Greorgy, 
standmg  there,  with  a  cloud  droppsd  suddenly 
over  your  face,  and  a  dumb  devil  sitting  on  your 
tongue  ?  He  did  not  speak  to — though  he  said 
what  was  quite  .  as  commonplace — when  he 
replaced  the  vagrant  curl  on  your  temple :  nor 
when  he  took  the  brown  holland  out  of  your 
hand — you  remember  when.  Silly  girl,  you 
have  come  to  London  only  to  see  him  ;  and  now 
you  know  it ! 

He  shook  hands  i  but  she  was  in  a  comer  by  Mrs. 
Erskine;  and  his  natural  place  was  on  the  otW  side 
of  the  room , 

Natural  place  ?  Where  was  his  natural  place 
when  he  rode  over  to  Grainthorpe,  and  talked  of 
Cochin  Chinas  and  business,  merely  that  he 
might  be  near  you,  Georgy,  for  a  nice,  long  day  ? 

The  elder  lady  told  some  story ;  and  being  opposite  to 
f^^orgy.  courteously  recognised  her  presence,  addressing 
it  partly  to  her ;  but  it  was  a  story  the  point  of  which 
hung  on  the  knowledge  of,. Charles  Seymour  and  his 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies.  Georgy  did  not*  know  him,  and 
felt  the  separation  from  tWm  all  which  that  implied. 


Not  to  know  Charles  Seymour  was,  there,  to  be  "  oat  rf 
humanity's  reach ;"  for  evidently  the  lady  no  more  ex- 
pected her  to  be  ignorant  of  him,  than  of  who  was  resgn- 
ing  in  France  at  that  time.  The  conversattOD  oontmiied 
in  the  same  unintelligible  frtune  to  Qeorgy  for  a  fsw 
moments,  and  then  the  ladies  rose  to  go.  They  were 
reUtions,  probably,  for  Mr.  Erskine  called  the  yoimg  kdy 
Kate,  and  she  spoke  to  him  as  James.  Her  mantle 
caught  in  the  screen  just  as  they  were  going ;  and  be 
caught  hold  of  her  shoulder  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  garment. 

<*  Kate's  too  bad,"  said  her  nx>ther :  "  she  is  very  ex- 
travagant, and  takes  no  care  of  her  things  when  she  baa 
got  them." 

*<  One  must  have  ck>the8  in  London,"  pleaded  Kate. 

"Of  course,"  answered  James,  oonfidentially.  "If 
they  throw  this  torn  mantle  in  your  teetb»  get  another 
to  assert  yourself." 

"  There,  do  yon  bear  what  James  says,  mamma  ?" 

**  What  ?  Now,  we  must  go,  Kafce^"  and  Jamee  helped 
to  replace  the  torn  trimming  on  the  mantle;  butsheoever 
looked  at  him,  for  the  mantle  and  its  safety  was  npper- 
moet  in  her  tboughte. 

Pale,  lonely  trembler !  do  you  not  know  you 
are  only  making  a  morning  call  ?  Who  do  you 
think  guesses  what  is  passing  under  that  deoo< 
reus  shawl  of  yours  ?  But  probably  you  think 
there  must  be  a  latent  consdousnese  in  James,  a 
consciousness  of  something  uneasy  about  die 
state  of  the  case  ?    Probably. 

**  Is  Mrs.  Sandon  in  London  ?^  asked  James,  in  an  abnot 
way ;  and  then,  as  the  ladies  descended  the  staireBee,  he 
crossed  to  the  table,  took  possession  of  a  newspaper,  at 
which  he  bad  evidently  before  been  aiming,  and  afipped 
out  of  the  room. 

"  James  is  terribly  busy  just  now.* 

"  Perhaps  you  are,  too,  Mrs.  Erskine  V 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay  to-day  ;  I 
am  so  tired,  and  am  not  fit  for  anything." 

She  had  just  laughed  heartily,  and  takeo  a  keen  a- 
terest  m  Charles  Seymour !  "  You  must  mind  and  oonoe 
another  day,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Tliey  are 
well  at  Qrainthope,  I  hope  P  " 

*«  Quite  well." 

<«I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"%iid  she,  leaning  badi,  mak 
relapung  into  alenoe. 

Qeorgy  rose  to  go :  thefdt  to  sky,  thai  to  say  goo^^-ijf 
seemed  difficult,  «  What  did  you  say  about  ^gfaton  f 
You  will  come  and  see  me,  you  know,  when  you  return.'* 
She  was  evidently  bored. 

**  Good-bye,"  murmured  Georf^. 

I'Qood-bye,  dear;    mind  you" and,  at  a  letter 

which  the  servant  handed  her,  she  eiclaimed,  "Ohl 
there  is  an  answer;"  and  forgot  about  Brighton  ti& 
Georgy  was  gone,  and  then  thought,  "  Oh,  of  coarse  she 
will  come  again  before  she  goes :  I  should  like  to  aee  her» 
poor  child" — and  presently  all  reooliectiona  of  her  TWlk 
vanished  from  Mrs.  Erskine's  mind. 

Georgy  went  out  stupified.  For  months,  the 
thought  of  James  Erskine  had  never,  we  dare 
say,  been  absent  from  her  thoughts  for  a  moment, 
except  in  sleep.  Mysteriously  it  had  underlain 
the  whole  daily  current  of  emotion  and  reflection. 
The  incongruity  between  the  feelings  that  broaght 
her  to  Mrs.  Erskine's,  and  the  reception  she  met 
there,  crushed  her.  She  sat  in  Kennngton  Gar- 
dens ;  she  took  a  glass  of  water  in  a  pastrycook's 
shop.  She  found  she  had  lost  Miss  Sparrow^s 
direction !  .  .  .  . 

What  had  she  gone  there  for?  She  was  only  aa 
acquaintance :  they  had  received  her  as  such,  and  what 
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more  bad  die  to  expect?  Why  had  she  built,  like  a  I 
child,  apoQ  a  few  weU-meaning  words  ?  Ob,  she  had 
built  BO  trustingly,  and  so  literally !  She  had  not  pre- 
samed,  she  knew ;  but  she  had  dang  too  confidingly  to 
a  few  words.  There  was  only  one  hope  in  the  world 
that  warmed  her  hearty  and  that  was  gone.  No  one 
can  tell,  until  some  day  like  that  which  she  was  passing 
now,  how  much  hope  has  mingled  with  even  the  most 
irrational  love,  which  they  sopbistically  make  out  to 
themselves  as  being  utterly  devmd  ot    (Sic.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  as  she  saw  a  cab»  and  beckoned  to  it,  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  shoulder.  She  started  violently  forward, 
but  it  still  held  her.  She  fancied  that  it  was  her  uncle, 
or  a  policeman,  and  turned  round  frightened.  It  was 
only  Mr.  Erskine. 

"Miss  Sandon,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Where  are  you  going?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Let  me  go !    I  want  nothing." 

"Miss  Sandon,  you  had  better  come  home  to  my 
mother's.*' 

"  Let  me  go !  I  don't  want  you  f'.she  said,  pushing 
him  back,  and  then  leant  against  the  railings. 

"  Where  shall  I  take  you  ?  Cannot  I  be  of  some  use  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  still  drawing  back, 
and  clinging  to  the  rails  for  support.  The  oab  was 
there,  but  she  did  not  recollect  who  had  called  it. 

"Pray,  get  in." 

"  I  am  going  back  to  the  hotel,  and  then  to  Brighton," 
turning  round,  as  if  she  meant  to  walk  on;  but  she 
trembled  so,  that  she  could  hardly  stand. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sandon,  you  had  better  come  with  me, 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  when  you  are  quieter." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  guilty,  frightened  face ; 
everything  was  growing  strange  to  her.  She  only 
remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  that  she 
had  resolved  never  to  throw  herself  in  his  way  again. 
He  knew,  too,  that  she  bved  him — everybody  must 
know  it.  They  did  at  Qrainthorpe,  surely;  and  »be 
had  disgraced  hecself  for  ever  I  He  knew  how  glad  she 
bad  been  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  and  was 
angry  with  her  for  it.  The  only  distinct  consciousness 
that  she  possessed  was,  that  he  knew  of  her  love  for 
him ;  her  guilty  oonsdenoe  told  her  this,  as  clearly  as  a 
murderer  is  persuaded  that  all'chance  passers-by  are 
■canning  him  curiously.  She  bent  down  her  head,  and 
said,  "  I  don't  want  you ;  I  am  going  my  own  way.  I 
can  take  care  of  myself,  thank  yon ;  let  me  go."  And 
ahe  started  away  f^rom  him. 

He  took  hold  of  her  arm,  so  that  she  eould  not  get 
loose.  "  Get  in  directly,  Mjm  Sandon ;  we  shall  have  a 
crowd  round  us,  if  you  don't  take  care.  For  HeavenJ| 
sake,  get  in,  and  you  shall  go  wherever  you  like — get  in 
quickly." 

Geovgj  obeyed,  and  then  her  tears  burst  forth.  She 
very  seldom  cried,  but,  even  as  a  child,  thought  it  a 
degradation  to  cry  before  company :  now,  she  was  hor- 
rified beyond  measure  at  her  outburst.  She  leant  back, 
hid  her  fiice,  and  every  now  and  then  sobbed,  not 
loudly,  but  so  oonvulsivdy  that  she  seemed  half-torn  to 
pieces  in  her  efforts  to  restrain  hersdf.  Mr.  Erskine 
looked  at  her  dismayed  for  a  minute,  and  then  &irly  put 
his  arm  round  her,  and  said,  imploringly,  "  Miss  Sandon, 
Georgy,  be  quiet ;  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Why  did 
you  go  away  so  quickly  this  morning  ?  Why  didn't  you 
stay  with  us  ?    I  will  take  care  of  you." 

Georgy  was  quiet,  and  presently  he  found  that  she 
had  fainted.  There  was  some  reason  for  it.  After  days 
of  greater  excitement  than  she  bad  ever  known,  she  had 
travelled  all  night,  in  a  fever  of  her  own  raising.  She 
had  been  too  restless  to  eat  breakfast,  and  then  had 
wandered  about  nearly  all  day.  She  never  again  thought 
that  she  should  sec  James  Erskine,  and  now  he  was 
here  again^  and  had  bid  her  come  home  with  him. 


Eventually,  Georgy  staying,  weak  and  ill, 
with  the  Erskines, — ^e  image  of  Constance  de- 
faced in  James's  mind  by  her  ungracious  beha- 
viour,— James  declares  love  to  her,  and  she 
accepts  him.  She  is  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Grainthorpe,  previously  taking 
Millthorpe  on  her  way  northward. 

To  MUlthorpe  she  goes,  and  she  finds  Con- 
stance Everett  there.  James  is  to  come  down  to 
his  Georgy.  A  report  is  raised,  at  the  hour 
when  he  should  arrive,  that  an  accident  had 
happened  to  the  train,  with  the  usual  cost  of  life 
and  limb.  Constance  explodes!  There  is  a 
disclosure — ^to  Georgy!  about  a  letter  sent  to 
Brussels  by  Constance,  for  Aim,  and  returned  by 

the  post-office ! Constance,  Georgy,  and 

the  rest  set  out  to  meet  the  delayed  train,  and 
find  James  and  the  other  gentlemen  expected, 
safe  and  sound..  But  Constance  has  a  bad  fall 
from  her  saddle,  and  James  has  to  carry  her,  and 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  know  the  rest ! 

Poor  Georgy  sees,  sympathises,  resolutely  re- 
nounces.   James  marries  Constance. 

At  last,  Georgy  is  married  to  Anstruther,  and 
dying  after  three  years  of  wedded  widowhood,  is 
buried  in  a  London  churchyard ,  which  he  can 
see  from  his  window,  with  her  babe,  and  her 
Lost  Love.  .  .  .  "Forgive  her,  you  who 
are  wiser  and  stronger:  if  she  had  loved  too 
much,  she  had  suffered  yet  more  before  she 
had  found  her  rest." 

We  are  disposed,  as  most  readers  will  be,  to 
visit  James  Erskine  with  severer  condemnation 
than  is  meted  out  to  him  in  this  strangely  fas- 
cinating book.  And  if  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
should  marry  Constance,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  man  capable  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  him 
on  page  265,  and  when  he  afterwards  wrote  t^' 
Georgy,  should  grow  "  great"  with  that  undying 
worm  of  remembrance  at  his  heart.  "  Great," 
indeed  I  Surely  such  an  one  must  have  '*  gone 
softly  all  his  days  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul." 

We  must  make  room  for  one  beautiful  passage. 
When  her  love  was  returned,  and  James  was 
pledged,  we  are  told  that 

Qeorgy  w<u  softened  bjf  happiness:  which   brought 

too  its  own  revelations The  old  teaching  of 

her  childhood,  which  had  grown  cold  and  meaningless  to 
her,  returned.  Why  had  she  done  this  ?  Why  had  she 
let  these  fedings  slide  out  of  her  heart  which  it  is  often 
a  woman's  part  to  keep  alive  in  man  ?  Why  had  she 
lost  them  so  as  to  feel  them  only  through  her  earthly 
love  ?  She  felt  evervthiog  through  that,  and  now  could 
only  so  repent.  If  she  had  sometimes  said  within  her- 
self that  she  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  her  fkte;  she 
felt  that  she  had  certainly  done  nothing  beyond  others  to 
entitle  her  to  have  her  whole  mind  so  granted.  She  saw 
things  now  that  she  had  never  seen  before ;  only  re- 
cognised them  amongst  the  moral  commonplaces  which 
we  repeat  to  ourselves,  and  which  have  no  real  meaning 
to  us.  She  did  not  love  her  lover  because  of  his  intellect 
— she  had  long  felt  that.  None  ever  truly  loved  who  did 
not  quickly  dbrink  from  the  bUspbemy  of  such  a  defini- 
tion. And  now  the  last  stone  of  the  altar  where  she  had 
worshipped  intellect  was  fallen,  and  she  wished  herself  a 
higher,  better  nature  to  offer  him ;  but  not  of  mind — 
of  souL     She   had   never  *cared  for  herself   as   she 
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did  then,  or  wished  more  earnestly  that  she  were  better 
worth. 

"  Cl^nmestra,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Owen 
Meredith,  is,  after  all  deductions  made,  a  re* 
markable  book,  and  the  book  of  a  poet,  t .  «.,  of 
one  whose  strongest  tendency  is  towards  song. 
It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  who 
cannot  seriously  think  he  has  himself  succeeded 
in  being  a  poet,  to  find  that  his  son  is  likely  to 
win  the  crown  he  has  struggled  for.  **  Clytem- 
nestra"  is  a  re-casting  of  the  ''  Agamemnon" 
of  .^schylus,  with  a  curious  inyolution  of  the 
modem  and  the  antiq^ue  about  it  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  imitations,  bordering  on 
plagiarisms  (and  too  much  has  been  said),  ''Cly- 
temnestra"  is,  at  least,  a  grand  failure  to  begin 
with ;  and  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  are, 
not  one,  destitute  of  the  true  poetic  flavour. 
Much  that  is  factitious ;  much  that  is  aiSected ; 
much  that  is  imitative ;  something  that  is  silly — 
but  not  a  page  without  poetry.  The  rhymes 
into  which  Mr.  Bulwer's  inutation  of  Mrs. 
Browning  betrays  him  (how  could  he  be  blind 
to  it?)  are  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  in  his 
blank  versp,  the  Tennysonian  swing  is  palpable 
and  obtrusive.  ''  A  Bird  at  Sunset'*  (page  333) 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  Bryant's  "  Ode  to  a  Water- 
fowl," and  the  *'  Swallow"  song  in  Tennjrson's 
<<  Princess ;"  and  this  sort  of  intermixed  imitation 
abounds  in  the  volume.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  quote  a  few  of  the  queer  rhymes ;  there 
is  such  an  utter  ahandon  of  affected  absurdity  in 
them !    But  we  will  find  space  for 

THB  NBGLBCTBI)  HSABl. 

This  heart  yon  would  not  have» 

I  laid  ap  in  a  grave 

Of  song :  with  love  enwonnd  it ; 

And  set  sweet  fincies  blowing  round  it« 

Then  I  to  others  gave  it; 

Becanse  yon  wookl  not  hare  it. 

**  See  yon  keep  it  well,"  I  said; 

**  This  heart 's  sleeping — is  not  dead ; 

B«t  will  wake  some  fatare  day  : 

See  yon  keep  it  while  yon  may." 

All  great  sorrows  in  the  world, — 

Some  with  crowns  upon  their  heads. 

And  in  regal  pnrplo  fnrl'd ; 

Some  with  rosaries  and  beads  ; 

Some  with  lips  of  scorning,  cnrPd 

At  false  fortune ;  some  in  weeds 

Of  mourning  and  of  widowhood — 

Standing  tearful  and  apart, 

Each  one  in  his  several  mood. 

Came  to  take  my  heart 

Then  in  holy  ground  they  set  it  i 

With  melodious  weepings  wet  it : 

And  revered  it  as  they  found  it, 

With  wild  fancies  blowing  round  it. 


And  this  heart  (you  would  not  have) 
Being  not  dead,  though  in  the  gnve, 
Worked  mirades  and  marvels  strangle 
And  heal'd  many  maladies: 
Giving  sight  to  8eal*d-up  eyes, 
And  1^  to  Uune  men  suck  for  ehftnge. 

It  may  be  from  a  perverse  tendency  of  ovm; 
but  on  our  honour,  that  last  line  makes  us 
laugh ;  so  does  the  next  but  one. 

The  fame  of  it  grew  g^reat  and  greater, 
Then  said  you,  **  Ah,  what* s  the  matter? 
How  hath  this  heart  I  would  not  take, 
This  weak  heart  a  child  might  break,— 
This  poor,  foolish  heart  of  bis^ 
Since  won  worship  such  as  this?* 

You  bethoug\it  you  then.  .  •  "Ah  mel 
What^  if  this  heart  I  did  not  choose 
To  retain,  hath  found  the  key 
Of  the  kingdom  ?    and  I  lose 
A  gpreat  power  P    Me  he  gave  it : 
Mine  the  rights  and  I  will  have  it." 

Ah,  too  kte !    For  crowds  eic3aim*d, 
**  Ours  it  is,  and  hath  been  daim'd. 
Moreover,  where  it  lies,  the  spot 
Is  holy  ground :  so  enter  not. 
x^one  but  men  of  mournful  snnd— 
Men  to  darken'd  days  resignM; 
Equal  scorn  of  Sfdnt  and  Devil; 
Ptenr  and  outcast,  halt  and  blind ; 
Exiles  from  Life's  golden  revel; 
Qnawing  at  the  bitter  rind 
Of  old  griefs ;  or  else  oonflnM 
In  proud  caves  to  serve  and  grind, — 
May  enter ;  whom  this  heart  shall  cure. 
But  ffo  thou  by :  thou  art  not  poor; 
Kor  defraoded  of  thy  lot. 
Bless  thyself  but  enter  not  f 

There  are  many  poems  of  more  varied  neritis 
Mr  Bulwer's  book,  but  few  at  once  »  fop,«^ 
meaning,  and  so  free  from  offensive  peonliaritia. 
''Leoline"  is  a  beautiful  little  lament.  ''The 
Artist''  contains  some  fine  jl^itilring  and  fisi 
writing,  which  are  original,  more  or  lees;  bat 
certainly,  it  reminds  us,  in  passages,  of  tto 
German  poems ;  one  beginning — 

Zu  erfinden,  lu  beadUiesseii, 

Bleibe^  kiinstler,  oft  allein 

the  seeond, 

*  Der  Tempel  ist  euch  aufjgebaiit, 

Ihr  hohen  Musen  all, 

and  tke  third, 

Aohl   daw  die  vtmm  ScbOpfaagskiift 
Durch  Meinen  ^n  emdwDe  f 

"Who  wrote  them?  Could  it  kave  been  «e 
Goethe  ?  and  ie  not  Owen  Merediih,  is  well « 
Ashford  Owen  (A  Lost  Lovx,  page  177),  » 
German  Scholar  ? 
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''  0  IxALTy  fair  Italj  !  thine  is  the  imperish- 
able spell  to  soften  and  subdue  all  natures,  how- 
eTer  rugged  and  rebellious ;  all  on  whom  thy 
warm  breath  plays  yield  to  thee.  Men  bare 
come  to  thee  in  hatred  and  defiance,  lance  in  rest, 
who,  no  sooner  had  they  tasted  the  sweet  milk 
of  thy  breast,  than  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
blessed  thee,  and  called  thee  *  Mother.*  Thy 
history  is  full  of  such  conquests,  0  parent  land 
of  many  beauties  and  sorrows  !*' 

The  apostrophe  is  apropos  of  the  subjection, 
by  ''the  sky,  ihe  sea,  the  soft,  sweet-scented  air*' 
of  a  Piedmontese  promontory,  of  an  elderly  Bri- 
tish baronet,  previously  so  impatient  of  his  de- 
tention there  that  he  would  have  purchased 
release  at  the  cost  of  half  his  year's  income. 
But  the  author  of  the  apostrophe  is  no  merely 
sensuous  or  sentimental  lover  of  his  native  Italy. 
He  chooses  to  conceal  from  the  public  for  whom 
he  writes,  a  name  proscribed  at  home ;  but  the 
object  of  his  vmtmg  is  nothing  less  than  the 
extension  of  those  sweet  influences  which  he  not 
more  tenderly  than  truly  ascribes  to  her.  **  Lo- 
renzo Benoni"  was  characterised,  with  a  rough 
fidelity,  as  the  "Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the 
Italian  question.  Here  is  another  volume  from 
the  same  pen — displaying,  in  no  inferior  degree, 
and  with  less  mixture  of  defect,  all  the  high 
qualities  of  the  flrst ;  its  wonderftd  command  of 
uie  Enelish  tongue ;  its  power  of  dramatic  and 
poetic  description ;  and  its  graphic  presentation 
of  the  Italian  cause,  free  alike  from  tedium  and 
extravagance.  Its  skilful  interweaving  of  Eng- 
lish witi^  Italian  interests,  constitutes  it  a  stUl 
more  powerful  advocacy  of  the  latter  than  was 
*'  Lorenzo ;"  and  from  the  timeliness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  mani- 
festo of  patriotism — a  corrective  to  Mr.  Wright- 
son's  disingenuous  "  History,"  and  a  challenge 
to  the  defamers  of  Italian  capabilities.  ^ 

As  an  example  of  the  recklessness  of  those 
defamers,  take  the  !Ditnee*  review  of  Mr.  Wright- 
son's  book.    We  are  told  by  the  reviewer  that 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of 
^Eulures;   that  the  patriots  hated  each  other  far 
worse  than  they  hated  the  foreigner ;  and  that 
they  fired  from  the  windows  of  Milan  upon  the 
defeated  sovereign  whom  they  had  failed  to 
support.     A  more  unscrupulous  perversion  of 
historic  facts  it  is  hard  to  conceive.     Even  the 
book  under  review — as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber we  showed  immediately  on  its  appearance— 
meagre  and  one-sided  as  it  is,  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial of  a  very  different  story.    The  rapid  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  aU  the  strong 
places  of  Lombardy ;  the  desperate  condition  of 
Hadetzki's  army  when  Charles  Albert  took  the 


•  I>octor  Antonio.  A  Tale.  By  the  anther  of 
**  liorcnzo  Benoni."  Edinbnrgh :  Thomas  Constable  and 
Co. 


field ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  Italian  peo-» 
pie,  without  distinction  of  class  or  party,  against 
the  Tedeschi ;  the  abeyance  of  all  secret  or  fac- 
tious operations  in  l^e  presence  of  the  two 
camps ;  the  social  tranquillity  which  everywhere 
followed  the  establishment  of  revolutionary  go- 
vernments; the  heroic  resistance  of  Brescia, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Eome,  and  Venice,  long  after 
the  failure  of  Charles  Albert — are  facts  as  little 
affected  by  the  subsequently  contrasting  fortunes 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Kome,  as  the  victory  of  the 
Alma  by  the  failure  at  the  Eedan.  Whatever 
may  be  inferred  frt)m  the  present  distraction  of 
Italian  parties  through  the  blandishments  of 
Piedmont  and  of  Murat — ^whatever  auguries  may 
be  drawn  frt)m  the  elevation  of  moderates  at 
Turin,  and  the  powerlessness  of  Mazzini  in  Bays- 
water — ^it  can  never  be  denied,  without  belying 
the  history  written  in  a  hundred  newspapers, 
that  the  "  good  estate''  of  Mochiavel  and  Eienzi 
has  appeared  in  these  latter  days — that  the 
cities  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Boges  displayed,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  capacities  of  sovereignty 
undiminished  from  those  of  the  antiquity  which 
was  their  glorious  youth — ^that  the  language  of 
Dante  and  Savaronala  has  been  spoken  by  free* 
men,  even  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  so  Idng; 
poisoned  with  delation  and  superstition.  His- 
tory will  admit  into  its  everlasting  mansions 
men  now  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
last  sanctuary  of  freedom  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic ; — but  for  to-day,,the  journalist  withahundred 
thousand  readers  is  master  of  their  reputation,  as 
well  as  of  their  fate. 

Doctor  Antonio  is  the  hero  at  once  of  an  Idyll 
and  an  Iliad,— of  a  ItWB  story  and  of  a  political 
revolution.  Of  the  former,  we  shall  say  only 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  latter ;  it  is  so  naturally  ooneeived  and 
narrated,  so  strong  in  its  hold  upon  the  reader's 
sympathies,  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
universal  perusal.  Th^re  is  also  a  subordinate 
tale  of  the  affections — ^the  loves  of  ^  peasant  girl 
and  sailor  lad;  a  compliance  with  unmeaaing 
usage  the  lees  objectionable  from  the  assistanoe 
it  yields  to  the  primary  object  of  the  tale.  That 
we  may  have  d<me  witifi  disparagements,  we  may 
add  that  the  opening  incident  of  ^e  story  is  the 
well-worn  one  of  a  travelling  carriage,  an  upset, 
and  a  gallant  interposition.  The  occupants  of  the 
carriage  are  Sir  John  Davenne  and  his  invalid 
daughter,  Lucy.  The  interposing  gallant  is  "  a 
tall,  dark,  black-bearded  man,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed,  conical  hat;  in  short,  just  such  a 
figure  as,  met  by  Sir  John  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  made  him  cock  the  two 
pistols  he  had  invariably  carried  about  him 
since  travelling  in  the  classical  land  of  banditti.*' 
Despite  his  brigandish  attire,  this  is  Doctor 
Antonio,  physician  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Bordighere.    Delicately  concealing  the  serious- 
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ness  of  Miss  Davenne's  injury,  both  from  the 
sufferer  and  her  father,  but  enjoining  a  forty 
days*  detention  at  the  little  inn  to  which  he  had 
conducted  them,  he  excites  the  Baronet's  distrust 
and  wrath.  The  postboy's  misfortune  he  had 
previously  made  up  his  mind  to  treat  as  a  cri- 
minal offence ;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  Osteria 
in  erery  comfort  of  life, — such  as  tea,  butter, 
butcher's  meat,  a  coach-house,  and  a  servant's 
room, — provokes  him  to  declare  that  "everything 
goes  wrong  in  this  cursed  country !"  Nor  was 
the  conclusion  thus  forcibly  expressed  at  variance 
with  his  established  ideas : — 

Sir  John  had  few,  bnt  very  dedded,  notioDS  about 
Italy  and  Italians.  Italy,  Sir  John  allowed,  was  a  fine 
country,  but  scarcely  habitable :  a  furnace  in  summer,  a 

S lacier  in  winter.  Rome  was  a  place  worth  seeing,  but 
ull !  dull !  dull !  The  Italians  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
rapacious,  shabby-looking,  oily-tongued  people,  who 
never  went  ont  without  a  rosary  in  one  pocket,  and  a 
stiletto  in  the  other.  £very  second  man  met  with  in  the 
street  was  either  a  singer,  or  a  bandit,  or  a  mined  noble, 
who  lived  by  his  wits ;  a  catnloflpie  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Italian  social  boc^,  enriched  of  late  by 
the  fresh  addition  of  the  bloodthirsty  Bepublican  con- 
spirator, plotting  for  ever  agunst  the  lawful  sovereign — 
a  new  variety  of  the  species  Italian,  of  which  Sir  John 
had  heard  much  during  his  late  stay  at  Rome,  from  a 
young  Roman  Prince,  the  nephew  of  a  cardinal,  and  who 
greatly  affected  Eufflish  society.  For,  the  better  to  study 
Italian  character,  habits,  and  manners,  Sir  John  fre- 
quented only  English  families ;  had  an  English  physi- 
cian, English  servants,  even  an  English  cook ;  ate 
English  Snners,  drank  toi-disani  English  wines;  and 
bought  from  English  shops — in  short.  Sir  John  had 
realued  at  Rome  a  little  London  of  his  own. 

The  young  physician, — every  bit  as  proud,  in 
his  own  way,  as  the  haughty  islander  who  had 
refused  a  peerage  in  very  contempt  of  new  cre- 
ations,— is  sustained  against  the  baronet's  ill- 
temper  by  the  beauty,  intelligence,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  daughter.  She  submits,  with  charm- 
ing patience,  or  a  still  more  charming  pout,  to 
all  his  injunctions;  and  turns  upon  him  ''a 
pair  of  grateful  eyes" — soft  blue  in  colour,  as 
well  as  grateful  in  expression,  it  may  be  worth 
noting  —  whenever  he  has  done  her  an  extra- 
professional  kindness.  When  he  has  hung  her 
bed  and  windows  with  drapery,  papered  up  the 
cracks  in  her  chamber-door,  and  pirated  Child's 
patent  night-lamp,  there  is  no  such  great  kind- 
ness he  can  do  as  to  sit  and  read,  or  talk  with 
her.  Conversations  on  botany,  conchology,  &c., 
are  interesting,  but  exhaustive— even  where  the 
young  lady  affects  a  degree  of  ignorance  hardly 
credible ;  though  we  quite  admit  Ikfiss  Lucy's 
position — that  young  ladies  are  made  to  learn, 
oh,  so  much !  only  to  find  out  afterwards  that 
they  know  nothing.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
conversation  would  always  turn  upon  the  Doctor 
himself  or  his  countrymen.  Let  us  hear,  first, 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Jatter. 

Early  in  their  acquaintance,  Lucy  is  compli- 
menting him  on  his  great  superiority  to  his 
neighbours : — 

"  Are  you  serious  ?"  asked  Antonia  "  You  look  upon 
Italy,  then,  as  a  kingdom  of  the  blind,  where  the  one- 


eyed  is  king.  Believe  me,  my  dear  lady,  yon  maj  M 
many  far  supenor  to  me,  who  both  live  compsntiTely 
useless  and  die  unknown.**— **  You  have  no  idea,"  pur- 
sued he,  *'  what  an  amount  of  intelligence,  streogth,  ind 
noble  aspirations  wastes  away,  for  want  of  sptoe  nd 
air,  in  (his  huge  pneumatic  machine,  marked  on  the 
map  of  Europe  as  Italy.** 

A  cloud  of  unspeakable  sadness  over-shadowed  liiB 
usually  serene  countenance.  Lucy  felt  for  him,  andw 
silent. 

**  Well,*'  said  Antonio,  with  a  graceful  moroDent  df 
the  head  to  one  side,  as  if  shaking  off  some  weigbt, 
**  will  you  go  on?  You  were  wondering  how  a  sopcrior 
man  like  me — did  you  mean,  could  condeacend  to  play 
the  guitar?** 

^  Ob,  no,  no!— conld  live  in  a  small  coontiy  viDigv 
like  this  among  rude  peasants——** 

•*  Rude  peasantsl**  repeated  the  Italian;  **  I  beg  year 
pardon  for  again  interrupting  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  the  mildest  race  on  earth  so  grossly  misrepresented. 
Call  them  ignorant,  superstitious,  anything  but  rode." 

A  little  later,  he  oflters  to  procure  heradraving- 
master,  and  a  person  capable  of  reading  with  her 
Bante,  explaining  and  annotating  ex  tempore.  To 
Lucy's  expression  of  astonishment  at  these  re- 
sources of  a  community  content  to  use  oil  iostead 
of  butter,  the  Doctor  replies : — 

**  Among  all  classes  in  this  country  there  exi*  i 
singular  aptitude  to  learn,  and  much  natural  tirt^  Im 
instance,  we  have  a  tolerably  good  band  of  nnaeiaa, 
most  of  them  self-taught,  and  an  excellent  ofBaiuit,viio 
never  had  any  master  but  himself.*' 

"  Wonderful  I**  said  Lucy;  «*  and  are  they  as  good  is 
they  are  clever?** 

**  To  say  the  least,  they  have  many  good  pontic'*  »• 
tamed  Antonio;  ''they  are  sober,  independoi^ n^ 
warm-hearted;  there  is  a  native  mildness  in  tbeir 
blood;  and  when  they  quarrel — for  where  is  it  thst  ma 
are  alwavs  at  peace  with  one  another— the  qaand 
rarely  ends  in  blows.  You  look  as  if  you  scsicely  be- 
lieved me?** 

Lucy's  colour  rose,  for  she  felt  what  Antonio  wM 
saying  to  be  the  veijy  reverse  of  the  characsct  il»«» 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  ascribed  to  Italians. 

•*  Poiget  foreconceived  notions,  or  rather,"  cootinoei 
Antonio,  •*  remember  all,  and  compare  hearsay  critew 
with  what  comes  under  your  own  observation,  ht^ 
are  stubborn  things,  Miss  Davenne,  and  obscamtiimji 
fapts  will  show  you  that  amongst  us  there  is  sctredy 
an  example  of  wives  and  daughters  bearing  the  m«t< 
of  the  brutality  of  their  husbands  and  fathers;  thit 
drunkenness  is  a  very  rare  thing  and  so  is  crime;  t^ 
there  are  whole  provinces— that  of  San  Bemo  is  oos-tf 
which  no  murder  has  been  committed  within  the  nwsao'y 
of  man.  Property  is  so  divided  that  the  two  exttwwi 
of  great  riches  and  great  poverty  are  almost  nnknowB, 
and  so,  fortunately,  are  most  of  the  evils  arising  out « 
them.  .  .  ." 

**  You  are  describing  a  real  Arcadja,"  said  hacf, 

**  I  wish  it  were  so,'^  continued  Antonio^  shaking  bii 
head;  **  but  there  are  deep  shades  to  thejmctare.  Va 
baneful  action  of  despotism  makes  itself  felt  here  ti 
everywhere  else  in  Italy.  The  state  of  ignonnceiB 
which  the  population  I  am  speaking  of  are  left  by  & 
Government  systematically  hostile  to  all  sons  of  •- 
struction — the  worship  of  the  dead  letter  in  lieu  of  ^ 
spirit  that  vivifies,  in  which  they  are  nursed  and  kept 
by  their  priests— the  habit  of  dissembling  grieTsnctf 
for  which  there  is  no  possible  redress,  and  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  resent;  all  these  detetoioM  i"- 
fluences  combine  to  keep  the  standard  of  mors%nt^ 
low.  .  .  ." 

The  Doctor's  own  history  is  already  a  mekn- 
choly  example  of  the  "  baneful  action  of  d«8- 
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potUm."     Bom  in  Sicily,  and  educated  with 
some  English  rdatiyes,  he  grewnp  in  the  hatred 
of  Neapolitan  domination  which  exploded  in 
the  insQirection  of  1837.     Cholera  was  raging 
at  the  time,  and  he  devoted  himseK  exolusiTely 
to  his  duties  as  a  physician.     A  friend  and 
patient  was  arrested  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
malady  for  complicity  with  the  insurgents.  The 
Doctor's  resistance  to  this  brutality  caused  him- 
self to  be  led  off  in  handcuff.     A  superior 
officer  liberated  him  from  the  escort,  and  ad 
vised  his  instant  flight.    A  (Genoese  vessel  took 
him  on  board, — ^but  as  he  had  no  passport,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  land.    Luckily,  one  of  his 
English  relatives  had  given  him  a  letter  to  the 
British  consul  at  Oenoa, — and  through  his  inter 
vention,  the  Doctor  obtained  leave  to  stay  in 
that  town  a  week.     Cholera  was  raging  through- 
out the  Eiviera,  and  young  physicians  were  be- 
sought to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Board 
of  Health.     Antonio  did  so,  and  was  very  well 
received ;  but,  being  aforeigner — so  Piedmontese 
consider  a  Sicilian ! — his  services  could  not  be 
accepted,  uuless,  through  a  petition  to  the  King, 
he    obtained    exemption.      With   great  reluc- 
tance, he  consented  to  petition, — and  was  ap- 
pointed to  San  Eemo.     He  worked  so  well  and 
successfully,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  parish 
doctor    of  Bordighere,    the  littie  municipality 
offered  him  the  appointment.     But  again  the 
law  intervened ; — and  it  was  only  by  sending  a 
deputation  to  Turin,  backed  by  a  letter  from  the 
commandant,  that  the  good  people  of  Bordighere 
were  allowed  to  retam  their    foreign  doctor. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  advised  by  the  head 
professor  to  compete  for  a  chair  of  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  Turin ;   but,  as  another  peti- 
tion would  have  been  necessary,  he  thanked  his 
jfriend  and  declined. 

**  That  was  too  bad,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of  reprooC 
**  Yoa  Mj  BO  beoaase  jou  don't  know  what  petitioning 
means  in  this  country,"  replied  Antonio.  **  One  is 
compelled  to  ose  an  express  fonnolary,  a  most  abject 
one,  and  of  which  the  language  is  less  that  of  man  to 
man  than  of  a  slaye  to  his  driver.  The  vei^  name  of 
the  thing,  a  supplication  (tuppUcaJ,  is  sickening  to  me. 
No,  not  to  save  mj  life  slutll  I  ever  write  another 
petition." 

The  distress  of  her  Italian  countrywoman — 
Speranza,  the  daughter  of  their  hostess — ac- 
quaints the  sympathetic  Lucy  with  another 
phase  of  Sardinian  society.  Speranza's  lover, 
Jean  Battista,  has  been  claimed  by  the  com- 
mandant as  a  conscript,  after  having  been  ex- 
empt at  the  drawing  of  lots,  and  has  been  ac- 
tually marched  off  to  prison.  The  misfortune 
18  atbibuted  to  an  incident  common  enough  in 
Oriental  stories, — Jean  had  refused  the  bashaw 
a  very  fine  fish  at  half  its  worth ;  and  that  on 
the  day  of  a  dinner  to  the  Governor  of  Nice. 
Hather  than  comply  with  the  mean  demand, 
Battista  returned  his  John  Dory  to  the  sea ;  and 
.  the  bashaw,  of  course,  swore  to  be  avenged. 
When  the  story  is  repeated  to  Antonio,  he  shows 
reason  for  thinking  tiiat  the  claim  was  just,  but 


that  the  commandant  had  enforced  it  with  a 
cruelty  prompted  by  malice.  Our  sweet  Eng- 
lish Lucy  suggests  that  if  his  conduct  were 
made  public,  and  the  town  were  to  petition,  he 
would  be  removed : — 

**  You  forget  that  we  are  in  Italy,^  said  Antonio,  with 
a  sad  smile.  '*Sach  condnct  is  pnblic  The  com- 
mandants, my  dear  Miss  Davenne,  are  bat  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Government,  and,  as  sach,  supported 
and  backed  by  it  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you  imagine 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  petition  as  you  suggest? 
Why,  it  would  be  sent  back  to  the  commandant  him- 
self, and  then  the  petitioners  might  look  to  tbemseWes." 

**  Why,  what  could  he  do  to  them?**  asked  Lucy. 

*'  Ask,  rather,  what  he  could  not  do.  He  could  do 
anything  he  chose.  We  are  all  at  his  mercy.  He  can 
arbitrarily  summon  any  one  to  his  presence,  load  him 
with  abuse,  consign  him  to  prison,  or  march  him  away 
to  a  fortress,  without  trial,  or  legal  form  of  any  kind; 
he  can  order  the  shop  of  our  tradesman  to  be  closed, 
the  licence  of  another  to  be  withdrawn;  he  can,  by 
sending  two  lines  to  Turin,  have  roe  dismissed  from  the 
appointment  I  hold,  and  expelled  from  the  kingdom;  he 
can  stick  a  hat  on  a  pole,  and,  Gesler-like,  command 
every  one  that  passes  to  bow  to  it.  If  he  does  not  do 
that,  it  is  not  that  he  lacks  the  power,  but  that  the  idea 
does  not  come  into  his  head.*' 

It  has  been  noted  that  Doctor  Antonio  wears  a 
beard.  This,  however,  is  by  special  toleration. 
''  One  of  the  strictest  duties,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  sports,  of  commandants  is  to 
suffer  no  chin  to  be  unshorn."  The  doctor's 
escaped  the  razor  only  because  the  commandant 
fancied  that  to  the  phial  of  camphorated  vinegar 
given  him  by  the  doctor  he  owed  his  escape 
from  cholera,  and  that  the  charm  might  lose  its 
virtue  if  the  donor  were  driven  to  shave  or  flee. 

"When  Lucy  petitions  her  fether  for  money  to 
buy  off  Battista,  she  gets  lectured,  in  the  true 
British  Baronet  style,  on  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  **  a  people  in  possession  of  a  good 
municipal  system,  such  as  I  see  here,"  have  any- 
one to  blame  but  themselves,  "if  such  occasional 
grievances  as  all  communities  are  liable  to,  are 
not  redressed  in  good  time."  Lucy  gets  the 
money,  nevertheless;  and  Antonio  finds  anoppor- 
tunity  of  correcting  the  Baronet's  notion  of  the 
obese  and  oily  dietaries  who  had  waited  on 
him  as  mayor  and  council  of  Bordighere.  They 
are  talking  of  the  childish  occupations  and 
interests  on  which  a  people  denied  all  political 
faculties,  are  obliged  to  fall  back : — 

*<  Ah,**  interrupted  Sir  John,  knowingly;  **  an  absolute 
government  cannot  help  much  of  what  you  complain  of. 
Doctor  Antonio;  change  one  thing,  and  all  the  rest 
tumble  about  your  ears.  Bat  aflt-r  all,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  different  parishes  do  not  elect  their  own 
town  councillors,  out  of  whose  number,  I  suppose,  the 
mayor  is  chosen?** 

**  Elect  their  own  town  councillors  I'*  cried  Antonio; 
''not  even  in  a  dreanL  A  mad  dog  has  no  greater 
horror  of  water  than  our  ruling  powers  of  the  elective 
principle.  Municipal  institutions  are  a  dead  letter  here 
—a  body  without  a  soul,  a  mere  mockery.  Do  you  wish 
to -know  who  chooses  the  mayor  and  town  councillors? 
The  late  mayor  (necessarily  a  creature  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  he  would  not  have  been  mayor),  the  cure,  and 
the  officer  of  the  carabineers,  these  three  make  out  a 
list — which  is  placed  before  the  commandant  for  approval 
and  revision.    The  commandant  sends  it,— duly  revised 
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and  approred,  to  the  intendante  (the  chief  ciril  magis- 
trate of  the  province),  who,  in  hit  turn,  fonrarda  it  to 
Turin,  where  it  receives  the  official  confirmation.  As 
to  your  observation,"  continued  Antonio,  turning  to  Sir 
John,  "  that  all  I  complain  of  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  an  absolute  government,  I  can  only  ask,  if  any 
panicalar  form  of  government  works  badly,  why  should 
It  find  defenders  and  npbolders  among  chose  who  would 
iMt  submit  to  it  in  their  own  countiy?** 

That  flight  to  have  settled  the  matter  with 
Sir  John.  But  there  is  a  better  way  to  con- 
viction  than  even  the  4irgumen{um  ad  hominem. 
That  may  nlenoe,  but  an  appeal  to  sympathy 
may  win.  The  doetor  took  hb  friends  to  visit 
an  elderly  Genoese  lady — the  Signora  Eleonora ; 
who  might  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi — 
who  may  have  been  the  mother  of  Mazzini. 
Her  sons  are  in  exile, — and  the  table-talk  is  of 
their  letters.  A  ludicrous  police  mistake  proved 
to  her  that  those  sacred  missives  had  been  regu- 
larly opened  and  examined  at  Turin, — whence 
had  eome  the  order  to  search  the  signora's  house 
for  a  French  marshal  named  in  one  of  the 
letters;  the  '' French  Marshal"  being  no  more 
than  the  nickname  of  an  old  playmate.  The 
effect  of  the  story,  and  the  author's  commentary, 
we  must  not  omit : — 

Sir  John  hod  heard  before  of  permanent  coorts-mar 
tial  fur  trying,  shooting,  or  hanging  Italian  patriots  by 
the  score,  of  ^onsands  langaishing  in  prison,  or  wander- 
ing homeless  through  the  world;  yet  none  of  these  col- 
lective misfortunes  had  awakened  his  svmpathiss  or 
aroused  his  indignation  half  so  much  as  this  little  anecdote. 
There  was  something  so  puerile,  so  mean,  in  such  sur- 
veillance, he  said.  Thus  a  hooMsopathic  dose  of  medi- 
cine has  sometimes  beea  known  Co  act  poweffully  on 
eoBsiitations  which  had  resisted  allopathic  doses  ten 
thousand  times  as  strong.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the 
sight  of  the  genile-looking  person  to  whom  such  indig- 
nities had  been  offered,  had  roused  all  the  man  in  Sir 
John's  breast  We  suppose  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
that  time  (1840)  of  a  certain  English  statute  which 
made  it  legal  in  ceruin  circumstances,  and  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  to  break  the  seal  of  private  lettero,  and 
pry  into  their  contents,  even  in  his  constitutional  and 
free  country;  ten  to  one  but  that,  when  he  did  become 
aware  of  such  a  provision,  though  loathing  the  very 
name  of  reform,  he  wished  for  a  reform  in  that  respect, 
and  did  his  best  to  bring  one  about. 

In  one  of  the  boating  excursions  which  Miss 
Davenne's  partial  reooyery  permitted  to  the 
English  fEimily  and  their  doctor,  the  latter 
related  at  length  the  story  of  Sicilian  independ- 
ence, subjugation,  and  struggle.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  intelligence  of  Sir  John,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classes, 
to  represent  him  as  hearing  with  sur^urise  of  the 
Sicilian's  hereditary  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  of  their  continued  indifference  to 
those  republican  theories  which  have  been  em- 
Imiced  by  the  bulk  of  Italian  Liberals,  either 
£rom  preference  or  compulsion — either  from  san- 
guine hope  in  man,  or  a  reasonable  despair  of 
kmgs — either  as  the  only  logical  or  the  only 
possible  altematiye  of  despotism.  How  many 
of  our  English  reading  public  must  not  honestly 
confess  never  to  have  heard,  or  not  to  have  re- 
membered, that  that  little  island  which  bears  so 
great  a  name  in  ancient  story,  but  is  now  only  | 


the  last  syllable  of  a  '*  geogn^hieal  expienioif" 
— the  Gibraltar  and  f^^e  granary  ci  the  Gie^ 
and  Boman  empires,  now  the  footstool  and 
wash-pot  of  a  Neapolitan  tyrant,— was  intha 
eleventh  century  ruled  by  its  own  Pariiamen^ 
and  an  elective  monarchy — ^that  the  ftmow 
tragedy  of  the  Sicilian  vespers  waitf  a  letrihutiTe 
vindication  of  traditional  independenee— that  the 
power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  failed  to  break  down 
the  national  immunities — that  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  guaranteed  their  observance,  while 
transferring  the  crown  to  the  House  of  8aT0j 
— that  the  island  was  of  its  finee  will  re-anited 
with  the  Bourbon  family  of  states— that  the 
joint  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Kaples  acknowledged 
the  autocracy  of  the  fwmer  by  the  very  b^ 
of  their  sovereignty — ^that  to  mark  their  abhor- 
rence of  a  foreign  domination,  evoi  in  the  name 
of  imiversal  liberty,  the  islanders  received  the 
Royal  fkmily  when  it  abandoned  Naples  to  tb 
French— that  ilie  diabolical  treachery  lod 
cruelty  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  Auatna 
wife  repaid  this  devotion,  induced  no  xnoie  ex- 
travagant demand  than  the  guarantee  of  their 
Sicilian  constitution,  on  the  ML  of  Hunt,  I7 
the  British  Government — and  that  nottii- 
standing  the  explicit  assurances  of  British  pio- 
tection,  they  were  sacrificed  to  the  determinatkB 
of  keeping  in  with  Austria.  At  tfaii  point  of 
the  narrative,  many  an  Englishman,  like  Sir 
John  Bavenne,  will  make  a  gesture  of  mdigmit 
incredulity.  On  all  such,  the  reply  of  (he 
Italian  narrator  must  force  the  siknoe  of  1 
shameful  conviction : — 

**  I  am  only  repeating  historical  facta.  Sir  J(Ao.  IW 
fanlt  of  what  happened,  perhaps,  lies  less  with  mdin* 
duals  than  with  the  circumstances  of  the  tone.  ¥m» 
was  the  great  desideratum  of  Europe,  and  to  that  itm 
Sicily  was  sacrificed.  When  I  say  taar^icedt  I  sai  od/ 
echoing  opinions  publicly  held  and  expressed,  both  ii 
and  out  of  the  British  Parliament,  hj  distingoiibsi 
fellow-countrymen  of  your  own.  Lord  WilBssi  B«- 
tinck,  than  whom  no  better  authority  on  the  sofafsdi  sni 
in  June  1831,— » What  I  complain  of  is,  that  liber^  wfl 
not  given  to  a  people  to  whom  it  was  promiiai  I> 
fact,  I  look  on  our  national  honoQr  as  pledged  to  im  iIm 
promise  fulfilled.  As  to  the  instroctioM  s^ttna 
England,  I  must  own  that,  had  I  framed  then  aw 
even  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  Sicilians  woaM  tut 
suggested  nothing  better.  Bat  what  has  bees  doaeu 
enforce  these  instmctions?  Nothing.  Beceired  ^ 
hope  and  joy  by  the  Sicilians,  by  what  were  they  W- 
lowed?  By  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  TfaiiAct 
of  Union  was  not  a  mere  violatioo,  it  was  the  to»H*J 
overthrow  of  the  Sicilian  Coostitvtioa.  Ii  swubilim 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  made  Sicily  a  pro*hMSol 
Naples.'  I  cannot  vouch  for  these  being  Lord  WHlisB' 
exact  words,  as  I  quote  from  memory,"  cootiniied  w 
Doctor,  **  but  I  am  positiTe  as  to  their  meaorog.  & 
James  Macintosh  was  another  who  took  a  simibr  n9V 
of  the  sut>iect.'' 

An  English  statesman  testifies  tiiat  hisconn^ 
has  dishonoured  itself  by  unfiutliftdnesi  to  it» 
engagements  with  another  people, — and  tbt 
testimony  is  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  «* 
of  that  people  for  twenty  years!  If  i^^ 
natural  to  hate  those  whom  we  have  wrong^ 
and  to  avoid  those  who  are  privy  to  oar  ah«B*» 
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how  ilioiild  we  shun  the  fece  of  a  Sicilian !  Bat 
alas  I  there  are  other  and  later  recollectionB  in 
the  Sicilian  mind,  almost  equally  to  onr  dis- 
honoar, — as  we  shall  see  ere  we  get  through  the 
iUad  that  follows  this  idyll.  The  latter  is  well 
nigh  at  an  end.  Lucy  has  a  "  big  brother'' — a 
heavy  dragoon — ^who  comes  to  Italy  in  company 
with  a  brother  Englishman,  on  the  ominous 
errand  of  ayenging  the  dishonour  sustained  by 
his  sister's  marriage  with  an  Italian  tutor. 
Pistols  at  twelve  paces  are  to  equalise  for  a 
moment  the  brothers-in-law, — ^not  less  hope- 
lessly disparted  before  than  after;  so  deep  is  the 
chasm  which  agodless  conrentionalism  opens  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Into  that  chasm  poor 
Lucy  is  hurled,  without  pit^,  and  without  a  cry. 
Her  brother's  first  recognition  of  Antonio  is  a 
contemptuous  oath — the  first  and  last  words  he 
speaks  to  her  of  him,  an  anathema  upon  their 
love  :— 

"  Do  yoa  know,  Lucy*  I  am  quite  in  love  with  that 
Doctor  of  yoortr* 

"  Are  yon,"  laid  Lacy,  kxdung  up  at  him  with  soch 
beaming  ^ea. 

**  I  have  leUUmi  leen  a  more  commanding  figure  than 
be  ii^  and  he  ii  very  gentlemanlike,  oertainly.  I  wish  he 
were  an  English  Duke." 

*' Why  ?*  laid  Lucy.  **!  assure  you  he  is  quite  con- 
tented with  his  lot" 

"  Because^  if  he  were,  young  lady,  you  would  make  a 
handsome  couple."  Lucy  grew  scarlet.  ''As  it  is," 
pursued  Auhrey,  slowly,  in  a  clear,  cruel,  stem  voice — 
"  as  it  is,  I  would  rather  see  you  dead  anid  buried  than 
married  to  that  man.** 

Theve  is  more  in  this  than  the  picture  of  our 
domestic  Moljch — ^it  is  that  also  of  our  political 
curse.   We  barter  morality  and  happiness, — the 
grace  and  joy  of  womanhood, — the  strength  and 
love  of  manly  hearts, — the  hopes  that  make  the 
one    sex  b^utiM  and    the  other  great — we 
barter  all  these  in  a  slave-market  more  infamous 
than  that  in  which  the  pasha  buys  his  Circas- 
sian, against  the  ill-got  wealth  that  regilds  the 
tarnished  coronet,  or  the  bastard  pedigree  that 
gives  an  escutcheon  to  the  grub ; — ^but  that  is 
not  the  worst.    The  men  who  sell  their  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  are  the  men  who  rule  in  our 
senate,  pervert  our  foreign    policy,   blast  our 
national  reputation.    With  a  more  intense  satire 
liian  ever  inspired  the  painter  of  '*  Vanity  Fair," 
Aubrey  is  made  to  conclude  the  chapter  as  a 
baronet  more  wealthy  by  marriage  than  by  in- 
heritance,— **  one  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  seldom 
speaks  but  on  what  has  become  hb  speciality, 
religious  and  philanthropic  Bubject8,'^and  a 
zealous  leader  of  the  Peace  party.    What  can 
England  do  for  the  finest  and  most  unfortunate 
races  of  £nrope,  since  the  aristocracy  by  whom 
alone  she  has  any  political  life  or  motion,  look 
upon  the  natural  nobility  of  those  races  as  beg- 
garly adventurers,  and  would  count  the  marriage 
of  their  poorest  maiden  with  another  Tasio  a 
just  cause  of  vendetta? 

It  was  not  without  warrant  that  Lucy  had 


accused  'Hhat  dandy  despot — ^he — ^that  jewelled 
mass  of  millinery,  that  oiled  and  curled  Assyrian 
Bull,  smelling  of  musk  and  insolence,  her  bro- 
ther"— ^not  without  warrant  had  she  answered 
for  Antonio's  contentment  with  his  lot.  In  a 
conversation  of  unusual  fervour  and  expUcitness, 
he  had  confessed  to  her  the  secret  at  once  of  his 
weakness  and  ambition — that  glorious  faith  and 
hope  which  armed  him  against  even  the  soft 
artillery  of  her  eyes,  when  directed  against  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  She  had  suggested  his  re- 
moval to  London,  for  the  bettering  of  his  for- 
tune,— and  he  had  answered  like  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  lover.  The  syren  tried  another 
strain — 

'^  Be  it  all  as  yon  say,"  resumed  Lncy,  "  yet  yoa  must* 
at  all  events,  admit  that  in  London  your  abilities  and 
knowledge  would  be  better  appreciated  than  here;  and 
there  most  be  satisfaction  in  being  properly  valued.  I 
suppose  you  are  not  insensible  to  fiime  ?*' 

"Fame!**  echoed  Antonio^  smiling;  "have  ^ou  for* 
gotten  Dante's  definition  of  fame  F  '  Non  S  tl  romor 
mondcm  aUro  ohe  «»  fiato — Di  venio  eh'or  va  frnmU  ed 
or  va  quinci,'  "• 

"It  sounds  so  sad  and  unnatural,"  said  Lucy,  "to 
hear  one  so  young  talk  as  if  he  had  not  one  spark  of 
ambition  left." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  quickly ; 
*'  I  have  an  ambition,  and  a  peat  one,  that  of  serving  my 
country,  and  doinff  my  best  m  her  cause." 

"  What  chance  is  there  of  your  doing  that  cause  more 
good  here,  situated  as  you  are,  than  in  London  ?" 

"Very  little,  certainly;  however,  should  any  move- 
ment take  phice  in  SicUy,  or  in  any  other  part  of  this 
pcninsuk,  as  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  case,  think  how 
much  more  speedily  and  easily  T  could  join  it  ftom  here 
than  from  London." 

"  You  are  fondly  devoted  to  your  country,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Who  is  not  P"  replied  Antonio. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  the  cause  yon  are  engaged  In  is 
the  rightful  cause  P" 

"As  sure  as  I  am  that  there  is  a  Qod  in  heaven," 
answered  Antonio,  solemnly ;  "  what  makes  yon  ask  P" 

"  Ton  must  make  allowance  for—  for  my  prqudices,  I 
suppose,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  have  heard  so  many  strictum 
passed  on  Italian  character,  not  only  by  papa,  but  by 
many  other  of  my  countrymen, — I  have  heard  so  much 
said  against  the  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  particularly  while 
we  were  at  Rome,  that" Lucy  hesitated. 

— "  That  you  are  rather  inclined  to  think  they  must 
be  in  the  wrong,"  said  Antonio,  finishing  the  sentence 
for  her.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  nor  £>  I  wonder  at 
the  opinions  you  have  heard  expressed  by  Englishmen 
on  these  subjects.  The  svmpathies  of  the  strong  and 
the  powerful  are  seldom  with  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
Do  yoo  recollect  how  ingenious  Job's  friends  were  in 
proving  that  it  was  his  fault  if  he  lay  covered  with  sores 
on  the  dunghill  P  Such  is  the  oommoo  tendency  of 
human  selfishness  in  presence  of  sufi^ng,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  compassion  and  assistance.  That  our 
national  character  may  be  open  to  olgeotions,  (pray  show 
me  the  people  whose  character  is  not,)  that  busybodies, 
nay,  evil,  self-seeking  spirits  may  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  natioiud  party — where  are  they  notP — I  can 
readily  admit.  Far  be  it  fh>m  me  to  hold  out  my  coun* 
trv  as  a  pattern  of  perfection.  Italians  are  men  like 
other  men,  with  their  share  of  man's  greatness  and  man's 
weakness.  Look  through  the  world,  study  the  histoiy 
of  mankind,  and  what  is  the  lesson  they  toush  P— one  of 


•  " .    ,    .    .    the  noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  bl»st  of  wind. 
That  blows  from  divers  peiots."— Onty. 
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rec'procal  forbearanoe  and  indulffenoe.  Bnt/*  proceeded 
be  with  growing  animation,  "  believe  me,  Miss  Davenne, 
when  I  say,  what  I  am  ready  to  proclaim  aloud,  and  to 
seal  with  my  blood  if  necessary,  that  Italy  is  a  noble, 
mach  trampled  on,  much  wronged  country,  and  her 
cause  one  as  holy  as  truth  and  iustioe  can  make  a  cause. 
Excuse  my  warmth,"  continued  Antonio^  relapsing  into 
his  usual  sedate  manner;"  but  if  you  knew  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  self-devotion  and  sacrifice  spent  in 
behalf  of  this  ill-fated  land,  with  no  better  me^  from 
the  world  than  sneering  indifference,  you  would,  I  am 
sure,  sympathise  with  my  feelings." 

Lucy  confessed  tliat  she  did  "sympathise." 
She  knew  not,  till  her  brother  bore  her  off  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a  farewell  word  or  look, 
how  much  more  than  sympathy  she  had  given 
to  the  patriot.  And  he — why,  he  suffered  as 
only  strong  men  suffer;  he  wept  when  none  but 
God  could  see;  and  he  vowed,  in  that  awful 
presence,  Italy  alone  should  be  his  bride. 

Eight  years  later,  Lucy — the  widowed,  child- 
less Lady  Cleverton — returned  to  Italy,  and 
found  it  radiant  with  the  unwonted  beauty  of 
national  life  and  liberty.  The  Ostcria  she  found 
a  deserted  ruin.  Battista  and  his  wife  had 
prospered  and  removed.  Them  she  discovered ; 
but  of  the  Doctor  it  was  only  known  that  he 
had  returned  to  Sicily,  and  taken  part  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  there :  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  a  letter  to  the  Signora  Eleonora  said. 
Lucy  hastened  to  Naples,  intending  to  cross  over 
to  Palermo ;  bi^t  civil  war  had  succeeded  to  revo- 
lution, and  there  were  no  means  of  conveyance, 
till  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord  Minto,  on  a 
mission  of  pacification.  To  her  English  con- 
nexions at  Naples  she  accounted  for  her  eager- 
ness by  the  extremity  of  her  suffering  ^m 
ill-health,  and  the  former  services  of  her  Italian 
physician.  A  young  attach^,  assiduous  in  his 
endeavours  to  amuse,  took  her  one  night  to 
Court — when  "  all  the  veterans  of  carbonarism, 
and  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Progress  party," 
were  expected,  in  their  new  characters  of  minis- 
ters to  a  constitutional  King  of  Naples.  How 
His  Majesty  looked  and  acted  is  of  especial  inte- 
rest just  now: — 

When  Lady  Cleverton  joined  the  Royal  cirde,  she 
found  every  one  and  everything  looking  much  as  they 
generally  look  on  such  disting^mshed  occasions;  it  was 
even  imposnble  to  tell  that  there  was  any  want  of  bU- 
zonry  in  the  assembly.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  new 
elements  introduced,  there  was  more  animation,  certainly 
less  dnlness,  than  usual.  If  there  were  any  deviations 
from  court  etiquette,  the  example  was  set  by  the  King 
himself,  who  went  ftt>m  group  to  group,  shidcnig  hands 
and  speaking  courteously  to  everybody,  acting  the 
citizen  king  to  the  life.  He  was  simply  dressed  in  black, 
and  bdt  for  the  grand  cross  of  San  Gtennaro,  the  ribbon 
of  which  he  wore  soUUer-wise,  and  the  deference  shown 
him,  might  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  gtiests,  and 
not  one  of  the  best-looking  either.  Tall,  long4^gad, 
small-headed,  gre^r-hiured,  and  short-sighted,  mth  little 
of  the  prepossessing  or  commanding  about  him,  save 
what  he  owed  to  his  erect  carriage  and  deliberate  gait, — 
Ferdinand  the  Second  had  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
elderly  cavalry  officer  on  half-pay  than  of  a  king  oght- 
and-thirty  years  of  age. 

Carlo  Poerio,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 


was  pointed  out  to  Lucy,  and  fixed  her  atteB- 
tion ;  for  **  his  was  the  vast,  powerfol  iat^^ 
which  she  had  so  admired  in  Doctor  Antomo, 
his  the  clear,  unsparkling,  hazel  eye,  and  thin, 
firmly- set  lip,  which  bore  evidence  to  aa  imooD- 
querable  will."   Professor  Settembrini— ''  aUua, 
mir-haired,  meditative-looking,  young  maa,"— 
andPironti,"a  tall, old  fellow, in  gold apcctacki^" 
— were  also  indicated  to  her.    But  ber  ovn  eye 
detected  a  presence  that  brought  the  blood  ta  liter 
cheek  and  almost  made  her  swoon  where  ahe 
stood.    Antonio  himself — ^in  all  but  liis  kog 
beard,  succeeded  hy  a  thick  moustache  is  the  saoe 
as  eight  years  before, — and  she,  if  not  as  hem- 
tiful,  soon  feels  that  she  is  no  less  bebved  tha 
then.     There  is  no  going  to  Palermo  now.  An- 
tonio has  come  to  Naples,  at  the  risk  of  his  re- 
putation, to  try  if  he  cannot  accommodate  tite 
unhappy  dissension.     He  prescribes  lor  her  u  of 
old,  and  relates  all  that  he  has  done,  with  tlK 
help  of  a  small  independence  bequeaUiedbyliis 
mother,  to  combine  the  elements  of  Italian  rege- 
neration ;     and  how  the    train  was  firad  ^ 
Palermo  in  January  of  this  year.    The  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Minto,  so  far  from  promotingiti 
professed  object — the  recognition  byKapbof 
the  Sicilian  government  already  recognised  bj 
England  and  France, — ^gave  ihe  King  all  I* 
wanted ;  in  Lord  Minto's  own  words,  "tunefo 
prepare  for  hostility,  or  to  secure  foreign  aii" 
The  Neapolitan  revolution,  with  the  accession  to 
power  of  Poerio     and    Salicetti,  promised  i 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  dispute.    A  schent 
satisfiictory     in     all     points    bat    one,  irp 
actually  adopted    at     a    cabinet   coundi,  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Minto.     On  the  U  o^ 
Mardi,  that  ambassador^extraordinaiy  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  expUcit  approval  of  ^ 
Sicilian  determination  never  more  to  aM» 
Neapolitan  garrison.    The   occupation  of  tbor 
fortresses  exclusively  by  the  national  foroes  i* 
the  complement  and  safeguard  of  all  their  otkr 
immunities.     No  demand  could  have  be^  m^ 
natural,  or  better  justified  by  expeiience-j-ani 
as  Lord  Minto  confessed,  ''  there  was  nothhigii 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  existing  gown- 
ment ' ' — the  absolutist  Neapolitan  goverament- 
to  induce  them  to  waive  lie  demand.    Nerer- 
theless,  this  point  was  altogether  omitted  by 
Lord  Minto  from  the  settlement  which  he  (d^ 
the  Sicilians  for  acoeptance.     They  of  coaw 
rejected  it, — ^not  only  as   in    this   paiticobr 
vitally    defective,     but    also    as    inoonsisteDt 
with  the  constitution  guaranteed  by  En^ 
herself   in   1812.     The    King  retorted  i?* 
them  the  hypocritioal  charge  of  endangewjf 
the  common  Italian  cause;  the  instuteetiflo m 
Lombardy  having  by  this  time  called  all  tte 
Peninsula  to    arms    against  Austria.     H«oce 
Antonio's  presence  at  the  court, — and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  remaining  there,  untilthedeflpa*Bh^* 
Neapolitan  auxiliary  to  the  nati<mal  ara^TH' 
tually    terminated  the    struggle   wi4  Scflr. 
There  was  no  longer  necessity  for  his  itijt^ 
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tare  the  imaginary  one  of  attending  to  his  Eng- 
glish  patient ;  who  but  a  tew  weeks  before  pre- 
tended she  could  live  only  in  the  air  of  Palermo. 
He  Hngered  on  till  May  the  15th — ^the  day  ap- 
pointed tor  the  assembling  of  the  Chambers.  A 
nuBonderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  Deputies  had  caused  much  ex- 
citement the  previous  day.  The  misunder- 
standing had  been  cleared  up,  but  the  excite- 
ment continued  through  the  night.  As  Antonio 
walked  to  his  patient's  lodgings  in  the  morning, 
agitated  groups  filled  the  streets,  and  mysterious 
whispers  circulated.  StiU  he  apprehended  no 
evil,  and  fell  to  talking  with  Lucy  of  old  times. 
It  was  a  theme  fruitM  of  emotion.  That  very 
day  eight  years,  he  had  raised  her,  on  his  strong 
and  tender  srm,  firom  the  couch  on  which  he  had 
laid  her,  perhaps  crippled  for  life.  All  this 
time  they  had  kept  from  each  other  a  common 
secret.  !M'ow  it  is  told,  and  Antonio  "  took  the 
small  white  hand  that  was  hanging  over  the  arm 
of  her  chair, — took  it  in  his,  and  elowly  and  de- 
liberately raised  it  to  his  lips."  The  supreme 
crisis  of  their  lives  has  come.  They  know  now 
that  they  love,  and  there  is  none  to  forbid, — 
Imt  at  the  same  moment  comes  an  unexpected, 
infinite  alternative.  Will  they  live  for  each 
other,  or  die  for  Italy  ? — 

The  iharp»  distinct  report  of  a  voUey  of  nraiketry,rent 
the  ftill  air,  and  made  every  window  and  door  rattle. 

Antonio  wag  on  his  feet  In  a  moment,  as  pale  as  if 
titetv  one  of  the  boUets  fired  had  gone  throogh  his 

•"What  can  that  be?"  asked  Lney,  in  mortal  alarm. 

"  Nothing  of  conseqaenoe,"  said  AntooSo^  with  a  mighty 
effort  to  look  nnoonoemed.  *<  Probably  only  some  go- 
vernment powder  expended  in  salnting  the  opening  of 
Pta'Iiament.    By  the  bye,  I  mnst  not  be  too  late." 

As  he  took  his  hat  another  discharge  was  heard,  almost 
instantly  foUowed  by  a  brisk  ronning  fire. 

''Tbore  is  fighting  going  on,  I  am  sure  of  it^"  cried 
Lucy,  terrified,  and  shaking  all  over.  "  Do  not  go^  for 
mercy's  sake!  What  is  the  use  of  yoor  goi^?  What 
can  one  man  do,  and  alone  ?** 

**  Satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  he  has  don^^all  'm 
his  power  to  prevent  dvil  war,"  replied  Antonio^  with 
trairanil  determination.    **  Let  me  go^  I  beseech  yon.^ 

**  You  shaU  not,"  cried  Lncy,  now  quite  beside  herself 
with  terror,  and  interposinff  hor  slight  form  between  him 
and  the  door.    Antonio  looked  at  her. 

*<  I  mmH  go^"  he  said.  It  was  as  if  Fate  had  spoken, 
liooy  felt  at  once  unequal  to  struggle  with  that  iron  wiU. 
She  Joined  her  hands  like  a  child  about  to  pray,  k)oked 
op  in  his  face,  and  said,  ''O  Antonio!"  There  was  a 
world  of  things  in  this  simple  appeaL 

The  Italian  drew  her  to  him,  pressed  her  closely  to  his 
bosom.  '*Lucy,"  said  he,  solemly,  ''this  is  no  moment 
for  many  words."  (The  firing  never  slackened  while  he 
spofce.^  "Lucy,  I  bve  you— -I  have  loved  you  dearly  aU 
thoio  long  eight  years — I  shaH  love  you  to  my  grave. 
But  my  country  has  claims  on  me  prior  to  yours.  These 
daims  I  vowed  more  solemnly  than  ever  to  respect  on  that 
day,  when  pr^udioe,  armed  with  a  pedigree,  stood  between 
yoo  and  me.  On  that  day,  I  pledged  myself  anew  to 
my  country.  Let  me  redeem  that  pledge—let  me  do 
mv  dnty — ^help  me  to  do  it,  Lucy!  Lucy,  my  noble 
friend,  help  me  to  be  worthy  of  you  and  m  vsdf.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  hdy,  let  me  depart  without  a  pahiftil 
Jler 
)  heroic  sphit  that  dictated  his  idf-immolatioii,  in 


the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life,  shone  out  in  his  bee  and 
thrilled  in  his  voice.  He  stood  transfigured  to  more  than 
man  in  Lucy*s  eves.  Her  more  feeble  nature  raised  itself, 
in  this  supreme  instant^  to  a  height  at  which  every  sacri- 
fice of  self  is  posrible. 

"Koble  heart!"  she  sdd,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
**Qol  and  God  be  with  you  and  preserve  you.  I  will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  you;"  and  she  loosened  her  hold  of 


"  And  Qod'bless  you  for  these  words !"  cried  Antonio, 
almost  unmanned,  clasping  her  hands  and  holding  them 
to  jus  heart.  "God  bless  you! — ^your  love  shall  oe  my 
buckler!"  So  savhig,  he  laid  her  oo  a  solk,  and  whis- 
pered, "  You  shall  soon  see  me  again,  or  hear  firom  me." 
He  stood  for  a  second  to  look  on  the  now  dejected  pro- 
strate form  before  him,  passed  his  hand  over  ms  eyes,  and 
went  without  another  word. 

The  counter-revolution  had  commenced.  An 
awfiil  misunderstanding,  or  still  more  awfiil 
intrigue,  had  brought  tiie  Executive  and  the 
people  into  collision.  The  King  had  surrounded 
himself  with  soldiers,  on  the  inauguration  day  of 
his  parliament — ^his  subject}  raised  barricades  in 
defence  of  the  menaced  representatives.  Antonio 
ran  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  he  heard  firing 
— stooped  to  pick  up  a  musket,  drop^  by  one 
of  a  party  of  youths  behind  a  barricade— and 
dropped  the  musket  that  he  might  aid  its 
wounded  owner.  While  in  the  act  of  dressing 
the  woimd,  a  bayonet  thrust  laid  him  on  the 
ground.  The  barricade  had  been  carried 
by  tiie  troops,  and  every  one  of  its  defenders  was 
dead  or  a  prisoner.  Ajitonio  escaped  the  latter 
tBite  by  feigning  the  former — ^but  finding  th^ 
were  about  to  bury  him,  preferred  the  prison,  if 
only  for  Lucy's  sake.  She,  distracted,  agonised, 
could  learn  nothing  of  hki  for  weeks,  despite 
her  influence  with  the  Embassies.  K  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  so  sweet  a  woman 
had  not  sufficed  to  secure  the  activity  of  her 
young  relative,  the  attach^,  his  English  nature 
had  been  so  aroused  by  the  brutditjr  he  had 
witnessed — ^brutality  he  knew  to  be  instigated 
and  even  directed  by  the  King  himself— tiiat  all 
his  dislike  for  such  as  Antonio  had  given  place 
to  honest  zeal  on  their  behalf.  By  resolutely 
refiismg  to  plead  witliout  k^  assistance,  the 
Doctor  found  means  to  communioate  with  Lucy. 
But  not  the  slightest  mitigation  of  his  sufferings 
could  she  render.  He  shared  the  dungeon  of 
Foerio— need  more  be  said  to  indicate  the  depth 
of  that  suffering?  He  was  brought  up,  one 
of  forty-two,  in  the  year  of  grace  1850,  for  trial 
before  the  **  delicate,  scrupidous,  impartial,  and 
generous  Novarro" — ^need  more  besaid  to  indicate 
hisfiite?  Accusedofbelongmg  to  an  anarchical 
society,  and  convicted  of.fighting  at  the  barricades, 
he  is  sentenced,  after  a  trial  extending  over  eight 
months,  to  *'  nineteen  years  of  irons."  A  shriek 
from  the  gallery  tells  tiiat  a  woman  has  fainted. 
A  pale,  but  still  commanding  figure,  in  the  dress 
of  a  felon,  and  dragging  heavy  chains,  is  re« 
movedf  with  many  otiiers,  to  the  castle  of  Isohia. 
Within  sight  of  this  dungeon  pile  an  English 
lady  purchases  a  villa,  and  her  3racht  is  ever 
hovenng  round  the  island.    Sir  John  Davenne 
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is  deed.  A'abrey  is— ve  know  where  aad  idiat. 
Lucy  has  laid  down  to  deep  with  her  fece 
towards  the  castle.  ''Doctor  Antonio  still 
suffers,  prays,  and  hopes  for  his  eountiy." 

And  we  all  piay  with  him.  To  the  Orapro 
nohis  which  a  Gonservatiye  statesman  pnUishes, 
none  can  be  deaf.  But  is  there  not  baseness — a 
mockery  of  heaven  and  earth — at  best,  a  weak- 
ness that  is  misery,  if  it  be  not  sin — ^in  the  uni- 
versalily  of  English  sympathy  with  the  viotims 
of  Ferdinandy  and  the  uniform  abstinence  of 
English  statesmen  from  interference  on  iheir 
behalf?    It  is  notorious  that  not  Hie  strongest 


power  on  earth  can  insult  us  with  aaxk  w^mtf 
as  the  contemptible  !King  of  IJTi^lefMn  the 
simple  reason  that  for  Naples  ihate  is  btt%t 
choice  but  betweeoi  that  King  and  no  Eisg;  ni 
on  the  whole,  we  prefer  a  Ferdinand  to  n 
Antonio,  Poerio  in  ths  dungeon  to  Foenon  tk 
presidential  chair.  This  may  be  a  latter  sayiog 
to  us  who  can  imagine  no  freer  goyonmenttka 
tUat  of  a  Queen  Yiotoria  and  a  people's  Pii&^ 
mant ;  but  it  ii  a  saying  ih&t  must  be  digotei 
if  our  honour  is  to  lire.  Enghsh  reveseooe  kt 
dynasties  is  killing  English  ii^u^oe  tkoo^M 
the  world ! 


THE  GBIMEAN  YEARr-FBOM  ALMA  TO  THE  MALAKHOFF.* 


No  sooner  had  the  storm  of  battle  ceased  to 
beat  upon  the  besie^srs,  th«a  «  storm  of  wind 
and  rain — **a  rery  |lreat  tempest'' — swept  over 
their  camp  and  fleet.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14tti  of  November,  men  were  awoke  in  tlwir 
tents,  about  daylight,  by  showers  €uid  floods  of 
water.  A  squall,  blowing  from  the  aonthr-weat, 
beat  in  the  canvas,  loosened  the  pegs,  and  at 
last  snapped  the  poles — bringing  down  the  soaked 
and  shattered  pile  upon  the  ha^ess  tenants,  who 
had  tried  to  bury  their  senses  under  all  the 
mappings  they  could  collect.  As  the  huicicane 
increased  in  fiuy,  the  furniture  of  the  tents  was 
caught  up  and  whirled  away,  with  every  scrap 
of  clothing  not  actually  on  its  own^s  baok. 
Whimsical  as  jnisorable  was  the  spectacle  of 
half-naked  forms,  sitting  bewildered  amid  the 
ruin  of  their  frail  habitations,  rushing  for  sheUer 
to  some  yet  surviving  tenement,  or  madly  chasing 
across  the  muddy  plain  a  camp  chair,  a  writing 
case,  a  cocked  hat,  or  other  article  of  dress. 
But  all  sense  of  tiie  ridiculous  was  quickly 
overcome  by  the  extent  and  keenness  of 
the  suffering  thus  occasioned,  —  and  still 
more  by  apprehensicms  of  unseen  disarters.  As 
the  picquets  and  working  parties  came  in  from 
their  dreary  night  of  service  in  the  muddy  trenoh 
or  on  the  bleak  hUl — scarcely  able  to  make  head 
against  the  blast-^they  found  notiiing  oi  the 
shelter  and  food  for  which  they  had  hoped. 
Throughout  the  whole  camp,  only  two  or  three 
tents,  whose  owners  had  cunningly  pitch^  them 
within  an  enclosure,  or  piled  them  round  with 
stones,  remained  erect  Even  Lord  Eaglan's 
house  was  partially  unroofed,— one  of  the  hos- 
pital marquees  blown  down, — and  many  of  the 
houses  in  Balaklava  either  stript  by  the  wind, 
or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  uprooted  trees.  Not  a 
Are  could  be  kept  alight,  and  therefore  not  a 
ration  of  pork  nor  a  cup  of  coffee  was  to  be  had 
— -even  if  the  daily  supply  from  Balaklava  had 
not  been  interrupted.  From  six  till  twelve, 
wind,  rain,  and  snow  beat  togeth^  upon  tiie 
unhappy  army.    And  when  the  hnrrioane  Mib- 
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sided,  4he  sleet  continued,— 4he  pUieanwi 
vast  bog,— men  and  horses  were  niin^  wiA 
oold  and  faint  witli  hunger, — the  taxk  vcr 
worse,— the  dying  died  faster, — and  daibee 
came  on  before  a  tithe  of  t^c  mischiBf  &di  be 
repaired.  Six  feet  of  straw  in  a  staUe  f» 
tiiat  n^^t  a  privil^e  £>r  which  dainty  featk- 
men  competed.  And  yet,  without  a  munvi 
thousand^-^gentlemen  and  oommoner  aii»- 
marched  down  again  that  night  to  the  diti^Ks, 
where  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns  would  be 
their  only  light,  and  tire  drenching  rain  vooM 
be  doubticss  mingled  with  an  iron  hail. 

But  still  worse  was  the  lot  of  the  fleet  A 
day  or  two  before  it  had  been  warned  bow  W 
it  would  be  to  encounter  a  gale  beneath  tl^ 
appalling  cHffs  that  stretch  from  Balakian  td 
Kamiesch.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  workd  ha 
huge  Agamemnon  out  of  the  harbour,  wkfi 
the  breakers  rose  hi^  as  its  funnel,— but  iqidj 
another  gallant  ship,  shut  out  of  the  hsrboor, 
trusted  in  vain  to  her  anchors.  One  of  tikeee^ 
the  Prince  a  magnificent  steamer,  of  2,700  tes 
burden,  laden  with  winter  clothing  and  ine^* 
cines.>  She,  with  thirty-two  tranqxirt^  ^ 
three  vessels  of  war,  with  throe  hundred  soena. 
went  down  or  were  dadied  against  Ihc  i«b 
and  shivered  like  spray.  Tho  Agamewm  ^^ 
Sanspariel  were  driven  ashore,  but  got  off.  ^ 
EetnhuUon  escaped,— with  the  Duke  of  Can- 
bridge  on  board, — ^by  throwing  over  bar  ^ 
The  Terrible  steamed  out  to  sea,  and  Wte 
through  mountains  of  surf.  The  French  a»I 
the  Turks  sustained  even  greater  proportifloab 
losses.  "When  the  tempest  ceased,  thehsrto 
and  the  beach  wero  covered  with  fragmoitef 
wreck  and  with  dead  bodies.  The  native  pst&* 
archs  of  the  Crimean  coast,  and  the  veteran  iBanDfl5 
of  England,  agreed  that  never  before  had  they  wit- 
nessed 80  ferocious  and  destructive  a  teno^ 

And  the  whole  <tf  the  calamity  was  naln^ 
even  when  evwy  drowned  seaman  mA  «^ 
pound  of  foundered  cai^  had  been  reckoned!^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  ever  dooe- 
that  the  stores  on  board  the  Ftince,  ^""^f' 
were  ever  exjw^y  asoertamed.    It  is  -paBa*^' 
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therofore,  to  attribate  too  muxk  of  the  subae- 1 
quent  privatioiis  of  the  army  to  the  honioane 
of  November  the  14  th.    But  it  is  alfo  certain 
that  serere  were  the  privations  whioh  would 
have  been  relieved  had  the  ill-fiited  ship  have 
been  allowed  to  debark  her  bales  of  great-coats, 
woollen  shirts,  and  lint.     The  War  Ministers, 
speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  December, 
took  credit  for  having  sent  out,  some  time  be- 
fore, duplicate  and  tripUcate  suits  of  winter 
clothing    for    forty    thousand    men — ^woollen, 
waterproof,   and  for   garments,   besides  extra 
rations;  medicine  in  sick^iing  plenitude;  beds 
and  surgical  preparations  for  16,000  patients. 
Up  to  Christmas,  however,  the  British  soldier 
was  unquestionably  a  worse-conditioned  being 
than  the  poorest  mendicant  at  home — his  dwell- 
ing, a  toca  and  sodden  tent,  fireless  and  floor- 
less— his  clothing,  thin,  tattered,  otd  dirty — 
his  boots,   stiffened,   cracked,  and  often  sole- 
less;    his   stomach  raked   by  a   decoction  of 
green  coffee-buries,  and  a  diet  of  hard  biscuit, 
with  or  without  half-cooked  pork.    The  of&cers' 
quarters  were  comparatively  comfortable,  since 
a  suttler's  village  supplied  them  with  importa- 
tions from  the  Levant,  and  many  had  private 
consignmentB.     When  we  read,   therefore,  of 
gentlemen  washing  down  the  tough  poultry, 
which  they  had  themselves  plodded  miles  to 
purchase,  with  draughts  of  port  or  sherry — ^but 
having  no  change  of  raiment,  patching  up  their 
rent  uniforms  into  the  most  grotesque  patterns, 
and  offering  enormous  prices  for  the  old  boots 
or  trowsers  of  a  wealthier  comrade — ^we  may 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  private  through 
this  terrible  December.    Nor  must  wo  limit  the 
period  of  his  worst  privations  to  that  month. 
The  consignments  of  winter  clothing  that  arrived 
in  January  were  ridiculously  inadequate.    A 
child's  comibrter  or  a  thin  worsted  shirt  were  the 
substitute  for  thosetriple  defences  against  Crimean 
cold,  the  descriptionof  which  tiekl^  the  House  of 
Commons  into  laughter.     The  few  large  boots 
and  hooded  great-coats  reeeived  were  assigned 
to  the  sentries.    Hundreds  of  men  went  into  the 
trenches  every  night  with  shoes  they  dared  not 
take  off  by  day  lest  their  feet  should  swell  beyond 
bearing;  and  it  was  noted  on  the  8th  of  the 
month,  that  some  of  the  Guards  were  walking 
about  on  the  snow,  six  inches  deep,  without 
soles  to  their  shoes.    The  huts  that  were  to  have 
replaced  the  tents  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
had  only  now  begun  to  appear,— 4md  the  patent 
stoves  proved  delusive  fal^ioatioiis  of  sheet  iron, 
capable  of  burning  only  poison-emitting  charcoal. 
Worse  than  all,  if  there  had  been  both  huts  and 
stoves,  there  would  still  have  been  wanting  the 
cheerful  fire  which  imagination  so  readily  trans- 
isxA  from  the  household  to  the  camp,    ^e  only 
fuel  up  to  this  time  obtained,  was  that  which 
the  rooky  soil  and  scanty  buildings  of  the  camp 
ground  afforded.    The  dwarf  oaks  and  stonted 
brush- wood  which  fringed  the  plateau  were  soon 
cut  down.     Then  their  roots  were  painfully 


grubbed  up.  A  broken  waggon  or  artillery  car- 
riage was  eagerly  consumed.  The  splintered 
fragments  of  the  wrecked  vessels  would  have 
exceeded  all  these  resources  multiplied  together ; 
but,  for  some  still  unexplained  reason,  the  men 
were  forbidd^i  to  touch  a  single  spar,  until  the 
sea  had  carried  it  all  away  again ;  and  then  the 
Oaradoc  was  sent  out  to  recover  enough  for  use 
at  head-quarters. 

The  condition  of  the  ground  between  Bala- 
klava  and  the  camp,  subsequent  to  the  hurricane, 
was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the 
destitution  previously  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
stores.  Either  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
a  Crimean  winter,  or  from  want  of  men,  there 
had  been  no  oonstniction  of  a  road  in  the  place 
of  that  taken  from  us  by  the  Bussians  on  the 
26th  of  October.  The  snow  and  rain  of  No- 
yember,  fbllowed  by  mild,  damp  weather,  rotted 
the  earth ;  and  ere  it  could  hard^i  under  the 
wind,  another  fall  of  snow,  presently  followed 
by  another  thaw,  completed  its  conversion  into 
thick,  viscid  miid.  The  few  transport  animals 
that  had  arrived  ra|ndly  knocked  up  on  a  soil 
like  this ;  and  the  regimental  horses  used  in 
their  place  quickly  descended  to  their  condi- 
tion. The  cavalry  had  no^tig  to  do  but  bring 
up  their  own  forage — and  soon  becoming  un- 
equal to  that  vulgar  toil,  perished  of  cold  and 
himger.  Gallant  steeds,  the  pride  of  their 
owners  and  the  admiration  of  both  armies,  wasted 
to  equine  skeletons,  wandered  about  dejected, 
scrat^ed  themselves  a  bed  on  the  snow,  and 
awaited  death  by  some  friendly  bullet  or  the  pro- 
cess of  nature.  An  artillery  or  baggage  waggon, 
slowly  dragged  along  by  six  gaunt  and  stagger- 
ing beasts,  would  at  length  come  to  a  dead  stop,  ^ 
— and  while  tiie  drivers  went  for  assistance,  the 
waggon  and  its  lading — ^if  anything  more  edible 
than  caBBon  balls — would  utterly  disappear; 
and  tiie  horses  attract  a  flock  of  carrion  birds. 
The  cavalry  and  ar51lery  camps  being  for  the 
most  part  without  stables,  their  horses  were 
picketed  under  a  miserable  awning,  and  often 
kicked  each  other  to  death  in  their  terror  and 
suffering.  Here  and  at  Balaklava — even  in 
sight  of  trussee  of  hay  floating  on  the  harbour 
—piles  of  famished  horseflesh  were  oolleoted ; 
and  akng  the  track  that  should  hove  been  a 
road,  was  <^ten  seen  the  ghastly  spectacle  of 
wild  dogs  literally  burrowing  within  the  ribs  of 
what  was  lately  **  a  gallant  grey"  or  amammoth 
<<  coal-black  steed."  The  mud  lay,  thick  and 
trami^ed,  in  one  unbroken  swamp,  fnm  the 
beach  to  the  trenches— «  picture  of  earth  in 
some  pre-adamite  stage,  such  as  savan  nor  artist 
had  ever  rradered;  but  the  howl  of  dogs,  the 
eroak  of  ravens,  and  the  more  majestic  fld^i  of 
vultures  and  ea^es,  told  too  truly  of  **  death 
and  all  its  woe !" 

But  we  have  yet  to  put  the  gloomiest  aind  au- 
thentieating  touch  to  tins  appalling  picture.  The 
officially  reported  sickness  and  DK^lity  in  the 
English  and  Turkish  canps  ranged  for  three 
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months,  at  a  piidh  which  leaves  ub  no  room  to 
doubt  the  severity  of  their  privations.  Sad  as 
was  tiie  spectacle  of  soldiers  turned  into  beasts 
of  burden — officers  and  men,  Turks  and  sailors, 
toiling  over  six  miles  of  chaotic  soil,  under  the 
weight  of  deal  planks,  bags  of  biscuit  and  pork, 
kegs  of  rum,  or  a  round  shot  strung  upon  a  pole 
— &r  more  sad  were  the  return  processions  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  A  thousand  per  week  were 
sent  up  from  the  camp  to  the  hospital  in  the 
eight  weeks  of  December  and  January.  Frost- 
bite, dysentery,  atrophy,  invalided  the  veterans 
of  the  Alma  and  the  recruits  of  the  last  draughts 
in  tmequal  but  in  &tal  proportions.  Eifky-five 
thousand  men  in  all  had  been  sent  out--not 
twenty-five  thousand  could  be  mustered  at  any 
time.  Ten  thousand  were  in  hospital  on  l^ew 
Yeer*s-day.  The  Guards  went  out  2,500  strong, 
lost  forty  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded  at  In- 
kermann,  and  received  1,500  additional  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year;  at  the  end  of  January  they 
could  not  muster  more  than  950.  In  one  Fo- 
ment, on  a  given  day,  the  number  of  men  fit  for 
duty  vras  only  230,  out  of  nearly  600.  In  the 
46ti[L,  only  thirty  men  could  muster — ^in  th#63rd, 
only  seven — ^in  a  few  weeks  after  their  landing. 
The  camp  hospitals  being  utteiiy  inadequate  to 
a  daily  increase  of  at  least  one  hundred,  ihe 
worst  cases  were  sent  up  to  Balaklava  fi>r 
transference  to  Bcutari.  Miserable  was  the 
toil  of  the  arabas  along  the  ruts  in  the  snow 
or  sludge, — ^but  still  more  miserable,  when 
draught  became  impossible,  the  cavalcade  that 
had  to  be  substituted.  XJntil  the  light  and 
commodious  litters,  slung  upon  the  backs  of 
mules,  were  borrowed  horn  the  French,  the 
^  xmhappy  patients  were  put  astride  a  horse  or 
pony,  and  sitting  or  clinging  as  they  might, 
with  their  enfeebled,  perhaps  frost-bitten,  limbs, 
stumbled  along,  a  hideous  ''dead  march.''  So 
late  as  the  23rd  of  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  42®, — when  "the  activity  of  the 
heads  of  departments"  was  "becoming  more 
largely  and  beneficially  developed  every  day," 
—when  French  mule  litters  had  long  aided 
our  reinforced  bat  horses, — ^there  was  seen 
entering  Balaklava  "one  of  the  most  ghastly 
processions  that  ever  poet  imagined."  Hie 
thin  steam  that  rose  from  their  open  mouths 
upon  &e  frosty  air  alone  told  that  the  closed 
eyes  and  rigid  limbs  were  not  for  ever  motion- 
less. One  horse  had  actually  a  corpse  for  its 
rider — a  body  strapped  upright  in  the  saddle. 
Another  poor  wretdi,  not  yet  befriended  l^ 
death,  had  lost  the  dressing  off  his  frost-bitten 
hand,  and  the  naked  bones  vidUv  protruded 
through  theraw,  livid  flesh.  A  little  later,  it  is 
recorded  that  Lord  Baglan  had  ordered  his  ship- 
master to  pr^are  tea  for  these  miserable  oom- 
panies  on  their  arrival,  and  that  they  were 
delighted  at  the  unexpected  kindness — an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  Ihe  otherwise  incredible 
statement,  that  for  nine  days  neither  tea, 
coffee,  nor  sugar  had  been  served  out  in  a 


camp  with  Ihree  thousand  sick  under  oeDvas. 
The  author  of  the  statement  extennatea  tk 
omission  as  that  of  luxuries,  not  neceeBaneB— 
but  he  also  records  that  the  co£fee  hitherto  pi»* 
vided  was  in  the  green  berry,  difficult  to  roast 
and  pound,  frequently  boiled  raw,  and  some- 
times thrown  away  in  despair;  that  the  nost 
essential  medicines  could  not  be  got,  even  when 
known  to  be  in  store ;  and  that  &e  sick,  in  vet 
marquees,  had  onl^  a  tingle  Nrnket  to  corar 
their  wasted  shivering  frames.  Bitter  as  wfse 
the  sufferings  of  our  brave  countrymen,  how- 
ever, they  were  exceeded  by  those  of  our  aoane 
less  brave  allies,  the  Turks.  Oomparatively  Ibv 
of  our  own  men  appear  to  have  died  where  tiuy 
sickened :  their  burial-place  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euxine.  But  the  Turks,  worse  M 
worse  clothed,  though  not  worse  shelteied,  pe- 
rished as  of  plague :  for  their  little  camp  of  ox 
or  seven  thousand  men,  pitched  beneath  that  d 
the  Highlanders  and  Bifles,  just  outside  Bsh- 
klava,  lost  nearly  all  its  supplies  in  the  storm; 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  suffared  baatinado 
from  his  own  provost  or  flogging  from  onn  ftr 
pilfisring  a  little  of  the  rice  or  Inead  that  ky 
spoiling  on  the  wharves  in  the  process  of  de* 
barkation.  A  frightful  increase  of  chderaie  at- 
tacks was  the  result  of  their  famished  oonditifln, 
and  nearly  every  attack  became  a  death.  Tbm 
hospitals  were  the  hovels  of  Balaklava,  aid 
there,  amid  indaKsribable  filth,  the  side  irm 
laid  down  b^  tender  but  usalefls  comrades,  aad 
left  to  die  with  a  prayer  and  a  groan.  Soheayx 
became  the  labour  of  interment  that  the  oom- 
mandant  of  Balaklava  accorded  th^n  a  haryiof^ 
place  just  outside  the  town ;  and  there,  in  grsres 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  sixty  or  aersDty 
swoUen  corpses — ^first  stripped  and  washed,  a 
little  water  poured  into  die  mouth,  and  aprm 
pronounced — ^were  dail  v  covered  over  with  a  Kf 
handfnls  of  mould  and  stones.  Hie  dogaand 
vultures  would  vulture  at  night  to  disturb  the 
saoredideposit  even  &us  near  the  town,  and  the 
appehension  of  infection  became  a  stOliwffe 
stringent  reason  for  prohibiting  further  inter 
ments  after  this  fashion.  The  Tmka  mfe 
therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  our  own  ks 
decorous  method,  and  bury  their  dead  by  sooief 
in  a  common  grave. 

We  must  follow,  in  a  glance,  ere  we  retnm 
to  the  trenches  or  the  batteries,  the  fate  of  the 
thousands  we  have  seen  sent  up  to  Bahikkra 
for  transport  to  Scutari  There  is  still  sobd- 
mense  a  fleet  in  and  around  the  hazhonr,  that 
we  may  surely  anticipate  a  swift  and  osreAd 
conveyance  of  these  poor  fellows  to  the  ^ 
where  a  band  of  angelic  women  will  strive, 
with  good  Samaritans  of  the  oth^  sex,  toaooAa 
every  pang  and  lighten  every  hour.  Botve 
And  that  only  a  few,  and  not  the  best,  of  ov 
steamers  or  tran^rt  ships  have  been  pot  « 
this  service, — that  no  special  provision  haa  bees 
made  fer  the  wants  and  Usabilities  of  the 
patients,  —  that   they  are  sometimes  lA  to 
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Btraggle  as  they  can  firom  the  shore  to  the 
deck,  and  stay  there  during  the  preparation  of 
berths, — ^that  even  so  poor  an  attention  as  the 
proTision  of  a  cnp  of  water  or  an  extra  blanket 
has  been  overlooked, — end  that  after  their  weari- 
some, troubloQs  passage,  they  may  have  again  to 
crawl  from  the  ship  to  the  hospital.  The  Turk- 
ish Govenunent  has  giren  up  its  own  hospital 
and  barracks  to  their  use, — and  our  engineers 
haye  greatly  enlarged  their  capacities.  But  l^e 
wounded  at  Inkermami  tasked  their  resources, 
and  now  l^ey  seem  exhausted.  Five  tiiousand 
patients  or  invalids  are  at  one  time-  in  the 
wards  and  corridors — ^ten  thousand  in  all  have 
passed  through  the  several  establishments. 
The  first  and  principal  is  a  barrack  at  Scutari, 
occupied  by  the  light  Division  in  the  spring. 
In  a  tower  tiien  tenanted  by  Sir  Oeorge  Brown, 
lOss  Nightingale  has  now  her  head  quarters. 
For  many  weeks,  the  light  that  shone  from  that 
tower  was  the  solitary  beam  of  hope  and  solace 
in  a  wilderness  of  confusion  and  suffering.  But 
for  the  aid  which  she  dispensed — ^the  order 
which  her  authority  imposed,  and  the  kindness 
which  her  example  everywhere  diffused — a 
saturnalia  of  routme  would  have  ended  in  a 
catastropiie  of  hcnror.  Some  of  the  first  detach- 
ments of  the  great  army  of  martyrs  which 
streamed  for  three  months  incessantly  across  the 
Euxine,  lay  down  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
hospital,  in  the  filthy,  perhaps  blood-stained, 
linen  they  had  worn  in  the  camp ;  nnable  to  find 
a  bed  or  even  blankets,  a  surgeon  to  attend  to 
their  groanings,  a  servant  to  relieve  their  ex- 
haustion with  welcome  food  or  drink. 
Despite  the  enormous  shipments  of  hos- 
pital stores,  and  the  unlimited  power  con- 
ferred on  Lord  do  Beddifie,  a  board  on 
trussles  was  used  as  an  amputating-table,  lint 
was  wanting  for  the  wounded,  bedsteads  and 
palliasses  could  not  be  got  tc^ther,  and  only 
six  dean  shirts  were  furnished  through  the 
month  of  Kovember  among  two  thousand 
patients.  Two  months  later,  a  blessed  dhange 
has  supervened.  The  same  medical  superin- 
tendents and  purveyors  are  in  office.  Lord  de 
Bedolifib  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  purpose. 


But  the  Timei  has  raised  a  fund  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  sent  out  a  competent  adminis- 
trator. Miss  Nightingale  has  thus  an  ex- 
chequer as  well  as  an  executive;  and  thou- 
sands of  grateful  eyes  are  turned  upon  her, 
as  she  performs,  by  night  or  day,  her  ministry 
of  healing  and  consolation.  But  incapacity 
or  misfortune  have  been  beforehand  with 
her.  The  bulk  of  her  patients  are  sicken- 
ing of  wounds  deeper  than  the  steel  or  iron  of 
the  enemy  can  infiict.  Privation  and  despond- 
ency have  wasted  the  very  sources  of  their  life, 
— and  l^ere  is  nothing  le^  for  them  but  to  die. 
From  thirty  to  seventy  per  day  has  been  the 
average  of  deaths  up  to  the  end  of  January ; 
and  &e  corpses  are  buried  as  on  the  field  of 
battle — ^in  trenches,  literally  packed  row  upon 
row  with  Hie  poor  remains  of  a  lately  gallant 
host.  On  the  field,  moreover,  each  lies  **  like  a 
soldier  taking  his  rest" — ^his  naked  face  to 
Heaven,  his  martial  vesture  on  his  quiet  breast. 
But  here,  a  sheet  sown  tightly  round  gives  u 
ghastly  obscurity  to  the  form  whose  countenance 
it  conceals ;  and  one  corpse  is  laid  on  another 
like  A>d  upon  dod.  Surely  this  is  among  the 
** mistakes"  thathave  alreadymade  Scutariaword 
of  shame  even  more  than  of  sorrow  wherever  it  is 
named  in  English  ears.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
dispensed,  that  this  might  be  otherwise,  with  the 
consecration  which  a  bishop  was  brought  from 
Gibraltar  to  perform  within  this  cypress-shaded 
enclosure.  Consecration !  We  are  not  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  rite — certainly  not  scornful  of 
the  sentiment  which  endears  it  to  others.  But 
if  ever  the  priestly  ceremony  were  superfluous 
it  is  surdy  here.  Consecration !  It  was  be- 
stowed when  the  first  victim  in  the  great  sacri- 
fice was  offered — when  the  feet  of  mourners 
over  noble  dust  first  pressed  this  foreign  soil, 
now  sown  thick  with  the  ashes  of  heroes — 
when  the  first  to  die  at  their  country's  call 
were  laid  here,  within  sight  of  blended  Cross 
and  Crescent ;  with  the  sound  of  solemn  words ; 
the  words  that  are  like  a  requiem  broken  by 
a  trumpet  tone — ^the  words  at  once  of  farewell 
and  of  hope,  common  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem — ''I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


OuB  estimate  of  the  Bussian  position  in  the 
Crimea  has  proved  substantially  accurate.  Prince 
Ctortschakoff  is  still  in  possession  of  the  northern 
heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  roads  to  8im- 
pheropol  and  Perekop.  A  detachment  of  troops 
to  Eupatoria,  and  a  reoomudssanoe  from  either 
side,  indicated  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
Allies  upon  the  fianks  of  their  wary  antagonist ; 
and  to  a  great  extent  that  movement  has  been 
effected ;  but  except  General  Winter  can  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate,  it  will  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  advance  out  of  sig^t  ot  Hie  coast.    Por 


the  same  reason,  we  hope  that  the  expedition 
which  has,  under  excellent  generalship,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Bussians  from  Kinbum  and  Ot- 
chakoff,  will  not  be  protracted  into  a  campaign 
upon  the  Dnieper.  Nor  is  it  on  these  points  oidy 
that  meteorolc^cal  considerations  are  supreme. 
Omar  Pasha  has  at  last  been  permitted  to  carry 
some  of  his  ill-used  legions  to  Asia, — ^but  Batoum 
is  a  long  way  from  Kars,  and  a  snow  fall  would 
make  it  immeasurably  longer.  Happily,  that 
important  position  has  been  saved  from  imme- 
diate loss,  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  its  de- 
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fenders.  A  Turkish  garrison,  headed  by  General 
Williams  and  other  European  officers,  has  repulsed 
the  Eussians  with  immense  loss :  for  eight  hours 
the  struggle  was  maintained,  and  the  assailants 
are  reported  to  haye  lost  &om  six  to  eight 
thousand. 

We  can  speak  with  hardly  more  confidence  of 
the  situation  at  home.  The  Governments  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  and  Lord  Falmerston  are,  despite  their 
apparent  good  fortune,  threatened  by  serious  com- 
j^cations.  Li  both  countries  money  is  exoes- 
siyely  scarce,  and  bread  distressingly  dear.  Li 
France,  disaffection  is  reported  to  ^e  the  shape 
of  wide-sfuread  conspiracy — ^in  England,  that  of 
norel  combinations.  Cimously  enough,  while 
the  one  Goyemment  puts  forward  in  its  defi^ce 
the  necessity  of  an  Imperial  breakwater  against 
democratic  insurgenoe,  the  other  is  assailed  from 
opposite  quarters  with  imputations  of  complicity 
with  and  collusion  against  the  democracies.  The 
Erench  Emperor  is  observed  to  ^ve  careful 
publicity  to  certain  republican  publications,  the 
writers  of  which  are  denounced  and  persecuted 
by  the  organs  of  the  English  Premier— himself 
charged  by  Conservatives  with  intending  tfciake 
Parliamentary  allies  of  those  gentlemen.  80 
explicit  has  been  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
organ,  since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  advo- 
cacnr  of  peace,  that  his  coalition  with  Gladstone 
and  Bright  was  for  a  few  days  paraded  as  a  foot, 
and  is  still  accepted  as  a  potentiality.  There 
would  be  nothing  more  absurd,  because  nothing 
more  impracticable,  than  the  alliance  of  those 
three  personages  with  a  view  to  office— but  that 
they  will  act  together  in  the  next  session  on  the 
supreme  question  of  the  day,  we  see  no  reason 
to  disbelieve.  The  pacific  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speeches  were  visible  even  through 
the  glitter  of  epigrams  which  he  poured  on  the 
"baffled  Plenipotentiary."  That  the  Peelite 
and  Peace-party  leaders  will  obstruct  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  tendency,  it  would*  be  recklessly 
unjust  to  suppose  or  require.  Men  who  believe 
that  the  war  is  being  waged,  or  is  likely  to  be 
waged,  on  insufficient  grounds,  are  bound,  by 
obligations  even  exceeding  those  of  patriotism, 
to  give  united,  if  not  concerted,  expression  to 
that  belief.  And  the  number  of  such  men 
must  inevitably  be  recruited,  from  all  points  of 
the  political  compass,  by  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  about  briefly  to  advert. 

The  republican  chiefs — ^Kossuth,  Mazzini, 
and  Ledru  Bollin — ^have  put  forth  a  joint  mani- 
festo to  their  "  Brethren  in  the  Eaith,"  calling 
upon  them — ^in  consideration  of  the  Allies  being 
irretrievably  committed  to  a  protracted  war  with 
Busda — ^within  one  month,  to  "  organise  and 
dare."  The  moaith  has  run  out,  and  there  is  no 
audible  response.  Worse  still,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  triumvirs,  this  open  proclamation  of  their 
poliey  has  provoked  an  elaborate  expression  of 
dissent  from  Louis  Blanc.  The  founder  of  the 
latest  and  largest  sect  of  Socialism  may  be  infe- 
rior to  Ledru  Bollin  in  personal  popularity,  but 


he  has  an  infinitely  larger  share  of  the  ret^tef 
thoughtful  men,  and  a  consequently  firmer  MH 
uppn  the  future.  Whatever  the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  experienced  at  his  opposog, 
or  seeming  to  oppose,  a  movement  initiated 
by  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  it  must  also  bo  ad- 
mitted that  his  reasons  are  of  the  weightaest 
He  declines  to  assist  in  effecting,  at  indefi- 
nite cost,  another  change  of  masters^ 
professes  confidence  in  the  quiet  progress  of 
republioan-socialistio  truths — and  awaits  the 
sp<Hitanfious  action  of  the  peoples.  We  happen 
to  know  that  Hungarian  exiles  no  less  Wvent 
than  any  for  restoration,  deem  the  ostenta- 
tioos  shaking  of  the  tree  a  proof  that  the  fruit 
is  not  ripe.  Por  ourselves,  we  wiU  not  pro- 
nounce against  the  dictum  of  those  illuatnons 
brothers  whose  judgment  we  believe  Uttie  in- 
ferior to  their  devotion.  It  would  seem  that 
Italy  at  least  has  provocations  enow — ^but  the  ex- 
haustless  forbearance  of  the  Allies  with  Kapks, 
and  Lord  Normanby's  temporising  between 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  in  an  Austrian  qnarrd 
with  our  ally,  is  further  evidence  that  Itdy 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  cheated  of  her  opportomty. 

Our  Ministerial  organs  have  been  writing  haid 
to  prove  that  in  the  publication  of  their  maoi' 
festo,  the  republican  leaders  have  exceeded  their 
rights  as  refugees,  and  should  be  silenced  or  de- 
ported. Their  utter  failure  to  excite  leiponfle 
is  sufficient  answer  to  their  law  and  logic  For 
of  the  infianamatory  temper  of  our  goTeniig 
classes  there  can  be  too  little  doubt  A  fraetaon 
of  the  French  emigrants  in  London  chose  to 
adopt,  some  weeks  since,  a  letter  writt^  l^  a 
M.  E.  Pyat,  to  the  Queen  of  En^and,  on  her 
visit  to  tiie  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  letter 
was  published,  with  the  writer's  signatore,  is  a 
Jersey  paper,  Z*S6mme — the  wdl-ccmdncied 
organ  of  the  European  emigration  there.  Coane 
and  violent  throughout,  it  had  the  fhrtba  mk- 
licity  of  some  of  its  expressions  being  interpreted 
as  personally  insulting  to  the  Queen.  These 
expreissions,  wrested  from  their  context,  were 
placarded  in  St  Heliers,  as  incentives  to  a 
demonstraticHi  against  Jj  Homme.  The  de- 
monstration took  place,  and  the  OoTenoKot 
of  Jersey  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  paper, 
and  the  departure  of  its  conductors.  Even  this 
was  insufficient  to  appease  the  promoters  of  ihe 
demonstration :  only  the  firmness  of  the  antiio- 
rities  prevented  violence  and  probably  bloodshed. 
If  M.  Pyat  were  an  agent  of  Locds  Kapoboo, 
he  could  not  better  have  served  tiiat  persoBage; 
that  the  would-be  rioters  at  Jersey  wwe  his 
agents,  we  have  seen  pretty  exmdbaaJB  pwrf- 
The  influence  of  the  affair  upon  En^i&  ^bo* 
crats  has  he&OL  certainly  to  strengthea  saflpcioB 
of  a  degrading  subservience  at  DowmagiW 
to  the  will  of  our  "  august  ally." 

Lastly,  the  Times  hM  proclaimed  war  apsa^ 
"  a  large  portion  of  ike  American  people"  ^ 
more  official  columns  evidence  serious  ^mff^ 
ment— or,  worse  still,  acute  iiritatiwi— bi**«^ 
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fhe  two  QoTemmeBts.  ^Caba — and  even  Ire- 
land ! — are  said  to  be  threatened  with  ezpedi- 
tionsy  disclaimed,  but  connived  at,  by  the  United 
States  Cabinet.  On  the  other  side,  we  are 
alleged  to  have  ''  encroached''  on  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  to  have  employed  onr  consuls  as  re- 
cruiting sergeants.  There  is,  however,  one  great 
consolation  in  all  troubles  with  America — there 
is  moral  power  enough  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  overwhelm  the  chance  of  actual 
rupture.    War  with  Bussia  may  be  justii^ble 


homicide — ^war  between  Old  and  New  England 
can  be  only  fratricide.  And  this  last  ebullition 
of  the  war  spirit  will  assuredly  produce  an 
immense  reaction  in  favour  of  general  pacifi- 
cation. 

We  have  space  this  month  only  to  record, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  regret,  the  sudden 
demise  of  Sir  William  Moleswottti.  In  our 
next  we  may  the  better  do  him  justice  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  his  successor  in  the  Cabinet 
will  have  been  folly  realised. 


LITEEATFRE. 


Bailway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy.  By  Eeb- 
BKBT  Spencer.  ("  Traveller's  Library.") 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
This  is  a  reprint,  with  considerable  enlargement 
and  additions,  of  the  article  in  the  JSdinhuryh 
RevieWy  which  so  lately  astonished  that  class  of 
the  Browns  who  have  to  do  with  the  getting-up 
of  railways,  either  as  lawyers,  engineers, 
Parliamentary  agents,  or  Directors.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  o(»nplete  and,  at  the  same 
tim^  cheap  and  popular  fc»rm,  because  it  is  a 
practical  exposition  of  most  disgraceful  and 
astounding  facts  in  reference  to  railway  manage- 
ment and  railway  fobbing,  and  of  which  no 
shareholder  in  a  railway  ought  to  remain  an 
hour  longer  in  ignorance.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
causes  of  the  depreciation  of  railway  property 
all  over  the  land,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  that 
mystery  which  hs^  perplexed  as  much  as  it  has 
alarmed  the  proprietary  public ;  the  operation  of 
which  has  been  the  fall  of  railway  dividends 
£rom  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  down  to 
5,  4,  and  3,  and  even  less  in  too  many  instances. 
Divested  of  all  periphrasis  and  complimentary 
parlance,  the  naked  truth  appears  to  be  this  : — 
That  the  management  of  the  vast  fimds,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  millions,  vested  in 
ndlway  property,  is  controlled  by  a  body  of 
harpies  und^  the  denominations  of  contractors, 
legal  agents,  land-owners,  engineers,  surveyors, 
and  speculators.  That  these  men,  having  their 
individual  interests  to  serve,  care  for  nothing 
else ;  and  have  been  for  years  victimising  the 
public,  and  plundering  l^em  of  unheard-of  sums 
which  th^  have  quietly  pocketed  themselves — 
each  playing  into  the  other's  hands  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  share  of  the  spoil.  The  conspi- 
racy works  somewhat  in  this  way.  A  landowner 
desires  a  railway  through  his  land  becauseit  wouM 
not  mily  benefit  his  property  in  various  ways, 
but  because  it  will  enable  him  to  demand  and 
obtain  any  price  he  chooses  for  that  portion  of 
the  soil  which  it  will  occupy.  Probably  it  would 
be  a  bonus  to  him,  were  he  to  give  the  land  fi)r 
nothing ;  but  he  assesses  it  at  an  enormous  value, 
and  takes  what  he  can  get — ^Mr.  Spencer  quotes 
an  instance  where  a  proprietor  demanded  8000/. 


and  took  807.,  and  we  could  point  to  another 
instancecoming  within  omrown  Imowledge,  where 
a  capitalist  bought  an  estate — ^through  which  he 
was  engaged,  with  others,  in  projecting  a  railway 
— ^for  11,000/.,  and  afterwards  sold  the  right  «f 
way  through  it,  which  added  fifty  per  cent  to  its 
value,  for  12,000/. !  The  landowner  has  a  Mend 
who  is  a  railway  contractor  and  a  Director,  and 
one  (or  perhaps  both  of  these  worthies)  is  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  contemplate  line 
is  proposed  as  a  branch  to  some  grand  trunk, 
which,  paying  a  good  dividend,  perfi>rms  the 
part  of  ilie  poor  staking  horse  in  the  leech-pond 
supplying  firom  its  own  vitals  nourishment  to 
the  swarm  of  blood-suckers.  The  interested 
parties  being  in  power,  cram  the  new  scheme 
down  the  throats  of  the  ignorant  shareholders ; 
the  lawyers  and  agents,  who  have  already  de- 
voured between  them  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  nmlions,  are 
always  at  hand  to  drive  the  Act  through  Par- 
liament in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  and,  before 
they  know  what  they  are  about,  the  proprietary 
of  the  trunk  have  a  branch  saddled  upon  them 
which  does  not  pay  a  doit  per  cent,  but  whose 
expenses  of  construction,  maintenance,  and 
working  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  general 
divid^id*  This  process  is  repeated  as  oSben  as 
the  contractor — ^whose  expensive  plant  must  not 
remain  idle — ^the  landowner,  the  engineer,  and 
the  whole  predatory  gang  can  contrive  to  work 
their  conspiracy  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  the 
result  is  what  railway  shareholders  are  groaning 
under  at  the  present  moment — a  ruinous  de- 
predation of  their  property,  followed  in  innu- 
merable cases  by  domestic  embarrassment  and 
distress,  and  threatening  to  multitudes  the  loss 
of  their  pecuniary  means  ^  the  sole  gain,  if  it  is 
to  be  called  a  gain,  being  the  emolument  of  the 
unprincipled  gang. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  the  tale  in  very 
choice  phraseology :  we  have  chosen  to  put  it 
into  plain  English  fox  the  benefit  of  the  public 
whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  a  £act  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  railway  extension,  because  it  has  been 
carried  out  on  a  basb  infamouslv  selfish  and  un- 
principled, has  been  the  ruin  or  the  railway  in- 
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terest.  It  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  writer  of  this 
Essay  shows,  to  suppose  that  while  one  portion 
of  the  public — the  shareholders — have  suffered 
loss,  the  mass  has  been  correspondingly  bene- 
fited. The  public  are  never,  and  cannot  be, 
benefited  by  investing  that  money  in  a  ruinous 
speculation  which  might  have  been  invested  in  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  modicum 
of  aavantage  is  derived  even  firom  a  line  of  rail- 
way which  does  not,  and  never  can,  pay  its 
working  expenses ;  but  the  advantage,  such  as 
it  is,  is  purchased  at  ten  times  its  value,  and  is 
paid  for  dishonestly  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  doAot  participate  in  it. 

The  subject  of  Railway  Morals  aud  Policy  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  we  have  not  space  here  to 
toucn  upon  many  branches  of  the  question, 
which  the  reader  will  find  handled  with  con- 
summate tttd  thorough-going  skiU  and  perti- 
nacity in  tliis  little  work,  which  he  can  procure 
for  a  shilling.  Adverting  to  the  proximate 
odgin  of  the  evils  above  referred  to,  and  the 
remedy  for  them,  the  writer  asks,  "What 
general  error  in  railway  l^slation  is  it  that  has 
made  possible  such  complicated  chicaneries? 
Whence  arises  this  fisudlily  with  which  inte- 
rested persons  continually  mrust  companies  into 
unwise  enterprises  ?  We  can  quote  but  a  por- 
tion of  tiie  answer : — 

We  concdre,  then  (he  says),  that  the  fandamental 
vice  of  o«r  •jratem,  at  hitherto  carried  out,  lies  in  the 
miiiiUerpreUftian  of  ike  proprietary  contract^\,ht  con- 
tract tacitlj  entered  into  between  each  shareholder  and 
the  body  of  shareholders  with  whom  he  unites;  and 
that  the  remedy  desired  lies  simply  in  the  enforcement 
of  an  eqaitable  interpretation  of  this  contract  In 
realitjr,  it  is  strietlj  a  limited  one:  in  practice,  it  is 
treated  ■■  altogether  unlimited;  and  the  thing  needed 
is  that  it  should  be  dearly  defined  and  abridged. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that< — 
the  general  principle  underljing  the  right  goyem- 
meat  of  every  incorporated  body  is,  that  its  members 
contract  with  each  other  seyeraUy  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  mi  aU  matters  concerning  the  JnlJUmewt 
of  ike  objectefor  which  they  were  incorporated ;  but  in 
no  others. 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  proprietary  united  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  partmUar  railway  can- 
not, wim  justice,  be  compelled,  by  a  majority, 
to  make  other  ratltcays,  or  to  embark  in  any 
other  speculation  not  contemplated  in  their  deed 
of  incorporation.  This  principle,  which  one 
would  think  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
everybody,  is  practically  ignored,  not  only  by 
our  railway  Directors  and  managers,  but  by 
the  Legislature— and  from  the  neglect  of  it  have 
arisen  the  manifold  evils  and  miseries  which 
prevail.  A  different  system  obtains  in  Holland, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  opinion  of  an 
eminetit  Dutch  lawyer,  which  we  quote  from  a 
valuable  paper  addressed  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
R.  Mac  Donnell,  and  published  in  a  postscript 
to  the  present  work : — 

No  deviation  from  the  original  contract  can  in  anj 
respect  take  place  bj  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  a  general 
meeting  of  shareholders,  unless  all  the  partidpants,  pre- 


sent or  absent,  consented,  )>ecanse  the  contnci  ooottiM 
the  contract  of  the  assodation;  and  although  the  power 
is  reserved  to  the  King  to  permit  alterations  in  the 
original  contract,  and  to  which  the  non-ecnsenting  par- 
tidpants  mast  submit;  jet,  should  any  altention  ^Bd 
the  substance  of  the  contract,  and  have  a  material  m^ 
fluence  on  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  partidpaat^ 
then,  in  my  opimon,  such  alterations  could  be  success- 
fallj  opposed,  and  the  Company  dissolyed,  or  the  oppo- 
nent indemnified. 

This  is  but  common  sense  and  common  justice ; 
and  the  unlucky  shareholder  in  English  railways 
may  well  envy  the  fortunate  Dutchman  whcee 
rights  are  guarded  by  the  reoognitioo  of  such  a 
principle.  Meanwhile  it  is  incumbent  on.  all 
whose  property  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  honourable 
gentlem^L,  alias  wholesale  knaves  and  peoulators, 
who  make  our  iron  roads  the  road  to  tlieir  own 
aggrandisement,  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  agi- 
tate for  the  amendment  of  the  law  which  learea 
them  a  prey  to  the  vilest  spedes  of  roguery. 


Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  BuOer.  Edited  by 
KoBBRT  Bell.  Yol.  II.  London :  Parker 
and  Son.  1855. 
This  second  volume  of  Butler^s  Works  contains 
Parts  two  and  three  of  Hudibras,  with  the 
Epistle  of  the  Knight  to  the  Lady,  and  the 
Lady*s  answer.  There  is  so  much  in  the  text 
of  this  odd,  whimsical,  and  original  writer  wbidi 
—owing  to  the  oblivion  whidi  has  crept  otct 
things  which  were  once  common,  and  to  the 
change  of  manners  and  customs — needs  illua- 
tration,  that  the  annotations  of  the  Editor,  if 
they  do  not  occupy  as  much  space,  wiU  engroes 
as  much  of  the  leader^s  time,  as  the  poem  itself. 
They  leave  nothing  unexplained,  and  ootwith- 
standing  their  copiousness,  we  do  not  see  that 
any  of  them  could  be  appropriately  ^Mured. 


The    London    Quarterly    Review,      No.     IX. 

London :  Walton  and  Mab^ly.  1855. 
Among  the  nine  artidea  which  form  tho  contents 
of  this  number,  the  most  readable  are  the  criti- 
cism on  ''Maud"  and  Tennyson,  the  "life  and 
Death  in  Coal  Mines,"  and,  best  of  all,  tlie  con- 
cluding paper  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  the 
Pine  Arts.  The  writer  of  this  last  ortide  is 
well  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Art ; 
he  is  not  only  intimate  with  the  best  productiona 
of  the  various  modem  schools,  but  is  a  moiB 
profound  adept  in  the  true  principles  of  paint- 
ing than  the  majority  of  those  who  handle  the 
pencil.  He  does  fiill  justice  to  English  art»  and 
vindicates  its  claim  to  a  comparatively  high  posi- 
tion among  the  nations.  We  do  not  reoogniaB 
the  grotmdbi  for  his  preference  of  German  Land- 
scape over  English,  inasmuch  as  the  former  ia 
generally  wanting  uf  atmospheric  truth,  wUck 
the  Germans  are  apt  to  sacnfice  for  the  ailkb  of 
detail — ^painting  more  than  they  can  see  witli 
the  naked  eye :  the  besettbg  sin  of  the  T 
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inan,  who  has  Biohard  Wilson  and  Turner  in 
his  mindy  is  to  paint  less,  and  to  flood  the  dis- 
tant detflol  in  a  sonny  haze,  or  bury  it  in  the 
riiadow  of  a  cloud.  English  painters  have  won 
a  reputation  by  the  pictures  they  have  sent 
across  the  channel.  The  fabulous  prices  they 
demand  for  their  productions  have,  however, 
astonished  our  allies  much  more  than  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  is  the  chief  thing  about  them 
which  the  FarisiaB  artist  £eu1s  to  comprehend. 

In  an  article  entitled  ''Home  Heathenism" 
occurs  a  passage  on  the  immoderate  length  of 
sennons,  which  we  shall  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dei^  aU  and  sundry: — 

The  length  of  the  modern  Bcrmon  if  a  great  disad- 
vantage and  a  growing  evil;  bat  it  is  not  the  main 
cause  of  listlessness  in  the  hearer:  for  it  is  not  the  last 
portion  which  tires  as;  we  are  tired  before  we  get  that 
relief;  and  there  wt  long  eermons  which  never  appear 
long.  The  faalt  is  both  in  the  matter  and  the  stjle. 
The  topics  are  too  generaUy  stale,  and  extremely 
limited  in  their  range;  the  pnblic  mind  wants  variety 
and  freshness.  The  mass  of  the  tniths  attered  from 
the  polpit  need  no  proof;  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  patience 
and  skiU  to  offsr  it.  If  all  vain  repetitions  of  thoagfat 
were  excluded,  and  the  best  of  the  remainder  were 
alone  retained,  sermons  would  not  be  unreasonably  long. 
And  generaUy  the  style  is  too  verbose;  it  is  not  close,  com- 
pact, nervous.  The  rule  migH  be,  to  see  how  much  space 
the  gold  can  be  made  to  cover;  the  practice  is,  not  to  be 
porspicnoas,  convincing,  brief.  The  word-painter  fails  to 
exhibit  his  own  thought,  probably  because  it  is  not  clearlj 
conceived  by  huns^;  for  he  who  thinks  clearly  and 
visorously  will  express  himself  with  sufficient  per- 
apicnity:  thought  shapes  the  stjlo.  The  one  radical 
error,  not  universal,  but  general,  is  excessive  ver- 
biage—**  the  seven  grains  are  hid  under  a  bushel  of 
chan."  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  age; 
and  indiscreet  persons  freelj  bestow  their  praises  upon 
vonng  ministers  —  especially  if  they  have  plentj  of 
bold  **  figures*' —  in  proportion  to  their  being  unable 
to  remember  anythmg  that  is  said.  The  *' cloud 
land"  style  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  of- 
fensive; an  accumulation  of  what  are  no  better 
than  cant  tcnns,  compound  epithets,  and  words 
without  definite  significations ;  and  these  are  often 
accumulated  into  an  incon|^ous  mass  of  unintelligible 
jargon;  yet,  with  many,  this  constitutes  fine  writing  and 
apeaking.  Ask  a  young  man  what  he  means,  and  he 
tells  you  plainly  enough,  and  in  the  very  terms  that  he 
ought  to  have  first  used.  It  is  this  want  of  business 
style  that  we  complain  of;  that, whereas  each  part  of  the 
sermon  ought  to  clear  off  something  as  discussed  and 
aetlled)  no  ground  is  cleared,  no  business  is  done. 

A  most  useful  paper  on  "  The  General  Post- 
office"  gives  a  mass  of  interesting  information, 
chiefly  derived  from  Blue  Books;  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  letters  and  messages,  from  the 
first  estahlishment  of  any  r^ular  means  for  that 
purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  The  present 
system  of  post-ofGlce  management  comes  under 
review,  ana  we  learn  from  it  the  immense  advan- 
tages derivahle  to  the  public  from  the  employ- 
ment of  first-rate  adnunistratiTe  talent  in  the 
direction  cif  aSairB,  It  would  appear  that  what 
th.e  Administrative  Eeform  Society  are  endea- 
vouring to  effect  in  relation  Id  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  Government,  has  been  already  effected 
in  the  Post-office,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
-work  is  accomplished  at  the  miniiniiTn  of  cost,  by 
the  introduction  of  order  and  method  every- 


where, and  not  by  lengthening  the  hours  of 
labour  among  the  employed.  It  is  stated, 
further,  that  the  arrangements  for  securing  com- 
petent officers  provide  that  provincial  Post- 
masterships,  of  which  the  salary  is  not  less  than 
175?.,  will  henceforward  be  conferred  upon 
meritorious  officers  of  the  department,  and  not 
upon  strangers ;  and  that  every  superior  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  pro- 
motion from  below,  and  that  regard  will  be  had 
to  no  other  claims  than  those  of  meritorious 
conduct  and  approved  good  service.---^  Such 
principles  of  management  afford  a  si|ffii^t  key 
to  the  successful  working  of  the,  i^ole  ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  writer  may  well  point  to  the 
great  national  institution  of  iko  Post-office  as  to 
a  model  for  the  organisation  of  the  State  o^es 
under  Government  controL  -a      . 

On  tiie  subject  of  complaints,  which  art  being 
continually  preferred,  against  the  Post-dAbd^— 
for  delay,  tne  non-delivery,  and  the  loss  of 
letters,  newspapers  and  packets,  some  explana- 
tions more  cunous  than  satisfactory  are  given. 
It  is  not  pretended  that,  in  an  army  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  servants,  all  are  uniformly  honest 
and  attentive  to  their  duties;  but  yet  when, 
upon  complaint,  investigation  is  made,  it  fre« 
quently  appears  that  the  blame  attributed  to 
tiiem  is  due  to  others.     Thus — 

Tbe  publisher  of  one  of  the  London  papers  complained 
of  the  repeated  loss  in  the  Post-office  of  copies  of  his 
joomal  addressed  to  persons  abroad.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  abstraction  was  made  by  the  pnhiisher's 
clerk;  his  object  apparently  being  to  appropriate  the 
stamps  required  to  defray  the  foreign  posuge.  In 
another  case,  a  general  complaint  having  arisen  as  to 
the  loss  of  newspapers'  sent  to  ihe  chief  office  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Grana»  the  inyestigation  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  regular  mart,  held  near  the  Office,  and  supplied 
with  newspapers  by  private  messengers  employed  to 
convey  them  to  the  post.  Again,  very  recently,  a  man 
was  detected  in  robbing  a  newsvenders  cart,  br  vohm- 
teering,  on  its  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  this  Office,  to 
assist  the  driver  in  posting  the  newspapets.  Instead  of 
doing  80|  he  walked  through  the  hall  with  those  in- 
trusted to  him;  and,  .upon  his  being  stopped,  three 
quires  of  a  weekly  paper  were  found  in  his  possession. 

"We  are  sorry  to  gather  from  this  article  the 
conviction  that  the  favourito  scheme  of  Elihu 
Burritt — '*  the  dazzling  proposal  of  an  Ocean 
Penny  Postage  " — ^is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  at 
least  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  if  at  all. 
The  following  reasons  seem  conclusive  on  that 
point : — 

Security,  rapidity,  and  punctuality,  are  requisite,  in 
addition  to  cheapness,  before  any  considerable  increase 
in  circulation  can  be  permanentlj  maintained.  To  se- 
cure these  effectuaUy,  a  very  large  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  number  of  our  maU  packets,  and  thai  at 
very  high  rates.  But  even  under  existing  curcnmstanoee, 
the  expense  of  conveying  letters  to  foreign  shores  greatly 
exceeds  the  revenue  dmved  from  them;  and  me  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  income  would  be  proportion- 
ately increased,  with  an  increase  in  tbe  nnmber  of 
packets  employed,  even  if  the  additional  number  of 
letters  caUed  into  circulation  by  the  reduction  of  tbe 
rate  of  postage  should  bring  up  tbe  receipts  to  their 
present  amount.  But  we  think  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  the  latter  result  would  ensue. 
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Under  the  best  systems  of  navigation  with  which  we 
are  at  present  aequainted,  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  arrival  of  a  re- 
plj,  wonid  be  too  long  to  admit  of  anj  snch  extraordi- 
nary addition  to  the  oontents  of  the  mail-bags.  Any 
one  who  considers  his  own  correspondence  only,  will  at 
once  see  bow  much  of  it  it  composed  of  trifling  notelets, 
of  advertisements  from  tradesmen  who  are  anxioas  to 
posh  their  business,  and  of  a  thonsand  little  items,  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  committed  to  paper  at 
all,  but  tot  the  eoavenience  which  the  penny  rate  affords. 
But  sneh  mi  employment  of  the  Post-office  would  be 

Suite  ont  of  the  question  for  commuoicatinff  with  our 
istant  colonies,  or  with  our  brethren  in  the  western 
hemisphere;  rapidity  of  transmission  and  a  speedy 
answer  Mng  quite  as  essential  lo  tlieir  existence  as 
cheapi 


2Wf  Mowtki  in  and  about  the  Camp  before  Sebae- 
topol.  By  E.  C.  Magobmick,  Jun.  LoBdon : 
W.  WeBtley.  1865. 
Mb.  MAcx>B3acK  is  a  young  American  not  over- 
•ndowed  with  the  observant  faculty,  or  the  graces 
of  style.  He  strains  at  fine  writing  and  flounders 
into  common-place  platitudes,  and  is,  conse- 
quently,  best  and  most  tolerable  when  he  gives 
up  ihb  attempt  to  appear  striking.  With  all  its 
faults  and  puerilities,  however,  his  little  book 
will  be  read  for  the  simple,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, very  incom|dete,  record  it  contains  of 
the  mode  of  l^e  in  and  about  the  camp  during 
the  depth  of  that  miserable  winter,  which  cost 
UB  the  lives  of  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of  our 
beet  troops. 

The  author  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the 
1st  of  December  last,  where  he  found  the  hotels 
crowded  with  shattered  and  diseased  officers 
fVom  the  eamp,  and  enthusiastio  volunteers  eager 
to  reach  the  batteries  and  the  trenches.  He 
took  a  passage  in  the  Medway  to  Balaklava,  and 
entered  its  harbour  after  a  voyage  of  forty  hours. 
Amazed  and  disgusted  with  the  miserable  and 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  plaoe,  and  unable  to 
find  other  lodging,  he  took  up  a  berth  in  a  trans- 
port ship  filled  with  medical  stores;  and  this  was 
his  home  during  his  stay  at  the  camp.  He 
describes  the  filth,  disorder,  and  confusion  which 
reigned  everywhere  ashore  in  a  way  that  fully 
corroborates  the  reports  of  the  Times  Commis- 
sioner, and  bears  equal  testimony  to  the  hardi- 
hood and  cheerftdness  with  which  privations, 
easily  preventible  had  there  been  any  efficient 
authority  in  the  place,  were  borne.  He  found 
the  roads  lined  with  the  decaying  carcases  of 
hor^ies,  drip-loads  of  which  were  arriving  every 
day  from  Varna,  many  dying  on  the  route,  and 
numbers  more  on  their  firat  journey  to  the  camp. 
A  fortnight  of  commissariat  labour  reduced  even 
the  sle^  mules  of  Alicant  to  miserable  anatomies, 
and  but  few  survived  through  the  winter.  He 
saw  both  officers  and  men  enveloped  in  the  most 
grotesque  disguises  for  want  of  necessary  gar- 
ments, and  hxA  undeniable  proof  that  the  eon- 
tractors  who  had  received  &e  public  money  for 
serviceable  dothing  had  sent  out  the  fiimsiest 
rubbish,  of  which  no  real  use  could  be  made.    He 


could  only  proceed  to  the  camp  on  horseibai^ 
and  even  then  consumed  fh)m  two  to  three  boon 
in  the  journey,  so  execrable  was  the  road. 

While  at  Balaklava,  Mr.  Kacormick  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Upton,  from  whom  he  aa^ 
oertained  that,  according  to  the  last  oensos,  tins 
inhabitants  of  Sebastopol  numbered  43,350,  in- 
depend^it  of  fourteen  regiments  of  sailors  and 
four  of  soldiers  always  stationed  there. 

At  the  same  date  the  city  contained  two  thoesapd  omt 
bondred  and  forty-fiye  houses,  seven  Rossian  chnvdies, 
one  Catholic  church,  one  Lutheran  church,  one  Jewish 
s^agogue,  and  one  Turkish  mosque;  several  extensi^ 
government  school-houses,  six  regular  hotels,  seven 
public-houses,  three  inns  for  traveikcs  with  horacs  and 
carts,  or  carriers  of  merchandise;  nine  batteriea,  sanrea 
barrack  buildings,  one  hospital*  one  theatre,  and  a 
custom-house. 

On  visiting  the  trenches,  he  found  them  flooded 
by  the  heavy  rains,  and  that  all  exertions  to  keep 
them  free  from  water  were  unavailing — tiie  m» 
standing  in  them  up  to  their  knees.  The 
ground  in  the  rear,  and  around  the  treaohes  aad 
batteries,  was  covered  with  Russian  round  shot 
and  fragments  of  shell.  A  valley  ferther  hat^ 
which  had  been  named  the  "Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,"  was  literally  piled  with 
war  iron,  to  which  the  Russian  gunners  w«e 
constantly  making  additions.  The  RosEiaD 
pieces  bccasionally  threw  their  shot  over  t3>e 
camp  to  three  times  the  requisite  distance.  The 
supply  of  ammunition  in  Sebastopol  must  hsf« 
been  enormous — ^it  being  estima^^d  by  Hs^ 
Edwards  that,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  they 
had  discharged  five  hundred  thousand  rounds  <^ 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  alHcd  forces.  "  I 
went,"  he  says,  ''to  inspect  the  new  mcfftar 
bettCTies: — 

These  were  intended  to  silence  several  of  the  enemy's 
most  troublesome  fortifications.  Leaving  mj  horse  on 
of  range  of  the  guns,  I  walked  along  to  hare  a  look  at 
(he  works.  A  buzzing  shell  came  to  meet  me.  Jast 
as  I  thought  it  time  to  look  for  a  hiding-place,  the  nglv 
visitor  went  fljing  by,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  etra 
behind  me.  When  I  reuched  the  first  battery,  the 
parapet  guard  cried  out,  "Down!  downf  The  wt*t- 
men  all  fell  flat  upon  the  earth.  I  got  behind  a  jhIb  of 
stones.  A  great  sh^l  burst  in  ftoni  of  the  battery,  the 
spHnters  flying  fhrongh  the  air  aroond  me.  It  wis 
rather  exciting,  but  not  so  dangerous  when  once  beinad 
the  breastwork,  as,  by  peeping  over  the  top,  1  coaM 
always  see  when  the  Russian  gunner  was  aboot  to  fire, 
and  where.  He  amused  himself  much  of  the  ttae  in 
swabbing  out  his  mortar,  standing  in  his  8hirt-«kcv«8« 
and  apparently  wholly  at  ease.  A  large  nnmber  of  mea 
were  around  him.  I  could  see  them  very  distinctly  is 
all  their  movements.  The  notorious  Kttle  steaoMr  frcNa 
which  so  many  fifteen-inch  shells  had  been  thnnm  af^ 
was  lying  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  A  sanber  of 
the  famous  shells  were  lying  about  the  batteries^  many 
of  them  having  failed  to  explode.  They  vrem  two 
inches  greater  in  diameter  than  any  in  use  by  either  te 
English  or  French. 

The  writer  became  intimate  with  lieuteniBt 
Macgregor,  of  the  97th,  brother  of  Jolm  l£ae- 
gregor,  Esq.,  the  well-known  philaatlaimtit 
The  lientenant  rode  with  him  to  tiie  fiela  cf 
Inkennon. 

We  drove  down  into  the  first  vaBey,  where  te 
hardest  fighting  took  place,  and  leaving  ear 
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sUurted  for  a  walk  over  tho  hill  into  the  a<yoiniiig  val- 1 

lej I  gathered  a  Yarietj  of  relics  from  the  field  { 

as  mementoes  of  the  sangnioarj  hattle.  The  fighting 
was  chiefly  done  in  two  wild  Talloys  running  oat  from 
the  heanttfol  raUej  of  iBkerman.  The  whole  gronnd 
was  strewn  wiih  pieces  of  caps,  coats,  belts,  knapsacks, 
&c«  The  maskets,  yery  clumsy  affairs,  with  hage  locks 
altered  from  flint  to  percassioo,  were  destrojed  by  the 
Allies  immediately  after  the  battle.  At  one  point  we 
oame  upon  the  decaying  bodies  of  two  unboried  Rus- 
sians. ...  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tchemaya  we 
saw  the  Bussian  batteries  and  gniiners,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  smoke  from  the  tents  of  Liorandi's  army. 
Numbers  of  the  French  soldiers  were  gatnering  for  fire- 
wood the  boshes  lining  the  Talkiys.  ...  At  the  extreme 
end  of  tha  TaUay  in  whkh  we  left  ow  ponies,  I  satw  the 
noble  aqoeduot  by  which  Sebastopol  was  supplied  with 
water.  A  breach  was  made  in  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  siege,  and  bow  the  remaining  inhabitants  got  their 
drinking  water  nobody  seemed  to  know. 

Diaiier  was  ready  when  we  regained  tho  camp  of 
the  97th.  A  camp  dinnerl  How  shall  I  describe  it? 
Macgregor  had,  by  some  honest  means,  secured*  a 
chicken,  and  his  servant  had  cooked  it  by  somebody 
else's  fire,  in  an  admirable  style.  Then  we  had  beef 
and  ham,  and  potatoes — think  of  it  I  and,  for.dessert, 
hotted  rice,  and  three  sUoes  of  plum  padding  1 

Oar  table  was  fonned  by  placing  a  pine  box  upon  the 
top  of  a  leather  trunk ;  an  old  newspaper  served  for  a 
table-cloth.  Macgregor  sat  upon  hb  **  Commissariat,** 
as  he  called  it — a  small  box  in  which  he  kept  his  stores. 
Whenever  we  wanted  any  salt  or  pepper,  he  had  to  jump 
up,  open  the  box,  and  sprinkle  out  a  sapply  from  the 
paper  parcels.  Salt-cellars  and  pepper-boxes  had  not 
yet  found  their  way  to  the  Crimea. 

One  of  M.'8  fellow-officers  dined  with  us.  "Wlien  he 
came  he  neglected  to  bring  his  chair.  Of  coarse  he  sent 
for  it  immediatelys  it  was  wicked  in  him  to  forget  It. 
M.  told  of  in?iting  the  same  gentleman  over  to  take  a 
bowl  of  punch  with  him,  a  few  nights  previous,  and 
begging  him  not  to  forget  to  bring  some  sugar  and  a 
lemon  with  him. 

Our  dinner  went  off  capttallr.  It  was  a  hundred 
degrees  superior  to  the  generauty  of  dinners  before 
SebaaiopoL  I  eqjoyed  it  better  than  ever  I  did  a  dosen 
courses  at  Morley's  or  Blaurice's. 

The  three  slices  of  plum-pudding,  of  mysterious  origin, 
proved  a  delicate^iia^.  I  must  own  that  M.  used  his 
guests  well  I  wish  that  he  could  have  lived  so  well 
himself;  erei  half  the  time. 

H.*s  teat  contained  many  evidenoes  of  his  domestic 
ingenuity.  It  had  a  fire-place,  well*built  and  ser* 
Tioeable,  when  there  was  any  fuel  to  be  had,  which 
bappeneid  ao^  to  be  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
dinner.  For  a  candlestick  he  had  a  Russian  bayonet. 
In  the  part  usoally  attached  to  the  gun,  the  candle  (when 
lie  could  get  one)  fitted  adnurably;  while  the  sticking 
point  was  readily  stuck  into  the  terrestrial  floor  at  any 
desirable  locality. 

For  a  bed,  instead  of  the  old-&shioned  "  down,**  he 
waa  glad  to  **  shake  down,"  in  camp  parlance,  upon  a 
pile  <n  dried  leaves,  over  which  he  had  thrown  a  blanket 
or  two,  and  a  buffalo  hide.  Once  on  this  extraordinary 
couch,  blankets  and  buffalo  robes,  with  an  invaluable 
waterproof  sheet,  and  his  omnipresent,  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  regimentals,  combined  to  keep  out  much  of 
the  eold  and  damp,  and  be  told  me  that  be  slept  merrily. 
He  is  one  of  those  enviable  characters^  ever  ei^Mible  of 
extracting  real  comfort  from  the  moat  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  May  he  survive  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  camp  and  tbe  conflict,  again  to  enjoy  ttie  delightful 
home  which  he  unhesitatln^y  abandoned  to  serve  his 
eomtiy's  imerests. 

We  regret  to  hare  to  reeord  that  these  land 
wishes  of  the  author  on  behalf  of  his  hoqdtable 
fnaad  were  not  destined  to  be  realised.  That 
9eaial-hearted  man   and   Mthfol   soldier  was 


dashed  to  death  in  the  desperate  assault  of  ^e 
8th  September,  which  delivered  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol  into  tho  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  author  draws  a  companson  between 
French  and  English  management  and  conduct  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  military  life,  which  we 
cannot  gainsay,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  tho  latter. 
To  tho  French  wo  were  continually  indebted 
for  services  which  we  were  not  able  to  perform  for 
ourselves.  They  furnished  bread  for  our  himgry 
men,  and  in  their  waggons  and  upon  their  own 
shoulders  they  hauled  shot  and  shell  to  the  camp 
to  supply  the  English  batteries.  Their. soldiers 
were  temperate  while  ours  were  demoralised  by 
drink  —  and  their  battalions  were  comfortably 
housed,  fed,  and  dad,  while  ours,  naked  and 
starving,  rotted  beneath  the  storms  and  the  frost 
of  the  season.  The  postal  arrangements  w^^e  as 
bad  as  the  commissariat.  Masses  of  corre- 
spondence lay  unsorted  and  uncared  for  in  im- 
mense heaps  on  the  filthy  floor  of  the  office.  The 
reply  to  all  inquiries  made  to  the  dimderhead  offi- 
cials was,  "There's  nothing  for  you;"  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  letter  which  had  lain  there 
for  months  after  its  arrival,  was  flrst  to  bribe  or  to 
bully  the  miscreant  in  possession,  and  then  to 
ferret  it  out  from  the  trampled  heap  Toursclf. 
The  hospitals  were  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 
Thousands  perished  of  n^ect,  and  from  sheer 
want  of  the  means  of  life  and  comfort,  which 
were  there  at  hand,  because  nobody  chose  to  issue 
orders  for  their  delivery. 

Were  we  to  transcribe  the  record  of  Mr. 
Maoormick  on  all  these  subjects,  we  should 
but  be  repeating  a  tale  which  has  been  told 
a  hundred  times  already — ^the  particulars  of 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  Government  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  every  Englishman.  We  shall,  there* 
fore,  take  leave  here  of  tho  young  American. 
For  his  visit  to  the  French  hospitals  at  Pera, 
to  the  order  and  excellent  arrangements 
of  which  he  bears  ample  testimony — for  some 
characteristic  scenes  of  life  in  the  Turkish 
capital — and  for  his  report  on  tho  conduct  of 
missionary  enterprise,  not  only  in  tho  camp,  but 
on  board  the  fleet  and  among  the  sick  and 
wounded — we  must  refer  tho  reader  to  the 
volume  itself. 


Frwer'i    Magazine    for   Town    and     Country. 

October,  1855.  London :  Parker  and  Son. 
This  number  of  **  Eraser"  opens  with  a  smart 
paper  on  the  Nbetes  Amhromanay  in  which  the 
boldest  and  wittiest  of  critics  and  his  editor  are 
handled  without  reserve,  but  with  a  judgment 
tempered  with  true  kindliness  and  discernment. 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Shakspeare's 
Minor  Poems,  and  the  usual  number  of  literary 
and  political  articles  of  more  than  average  merit. 
''  Hinchbrook"  is  finished,  and  comes  unexpect- 
edly and  rather  unpleasantiy  to  a  close — ^the 
husband  of  the  best  of  the  heroines  hanging 
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hinuelfin  prison  to  escape  the  poniBhrnent  of 
forgery,  which  he  was  driven  by  necessity  (not 
his  own,  but  the  author's)  to  commit  The 
story  of  "  Cant^jrel,"  which  is  a  relation  of  a 
foul  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  is  probably 
based  on  facts  to  be  found  in  Ihe  judicial archiyes 
of  France,  is  well  told,  and  is  worth  the  reading. 


The  A99wrance  MagaaLindy  and  Journal  of  the 
ImtUute  of  Actuaries.  October,  1855. 
London:  Layton. 
This  magazine  has  this  month  diminished  in 
bulk,  and  lowered  its  price.  Its  contents,  how- 
ever, continue  of  the  same  excellent  character, 
and  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  pro- 
found and  thorough-going  for  the  general  reader, 
must  be  invaluable  to  those  carrying  on  the 
practice,  or  engaged  in  studying  the  principles, 
of  life  Assuraaoe. 


George  Jacob  Hohfoake  and  Modem  Atheittn,  A 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Sophia 
DoBsoK  CoLLETT.  Loudon :  Trubner. 
Miss  Collett  announces  it  as  her  object  to 
'' Vindicate  Beligion  to  the  mind  of  the  Atheist," 
and  excuses  her  attempt  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  '*  for  many 
years  more  acquaintance  with  Atheists  than 
usually  &lls  to  the  lot  of  Theists."  Strange  as 
it  ma^ttppcar,  this  acquaintance  has  given  rise 
tojme  conviction  that  "there  are,  in  modem 
yMmghah.  Atheism,  elements  of  faith."  This  con- 
viction she  maintains  by  a  review  of  the  life  and 
writmgs  of  the  remarkable  man  named  on  her 
title-page.  There  oould  be  no  more  effective 
method  than  the  biographical  of  promoting  either 
her  general  or  her  specific  object  We  cordially 
agree  witii  her — that  "To  begin  by  fully  occu- 
pying the  ground  which  is  common  to  both 
parties,  and  then  to  show  where  divergence 
begins,  and  why  it  does  so,  is  surely  a  more 
hopeAil  way  of  attaining  agreement,'^  than  the 
almost  invariable  way,  which  is  to  begin  at  the 
remotest  known  difference  and  find  one  still 
more  remote.  We  think,  too,  that  she  has 
quite  succeeded.  She  has  as  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  as  can  any  Theist  who  is  not 
something  more  than  a  Theist.  A  thorough 
command  of  her  materials,  an  earnest  intention 
in  their  use,  and  a  style  that  is  rarely  attained 
by  a  woman's  pen,  have  at  any  rate  enabled  her 
to  produce  a  very  interesting  UtUe  book  on  one 
of  the  most  practical  of  religious  proUems. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  Boy,  ^.    Lon- 
don: W.Tweedie,  1855. 
Theee  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  in  this  little 
work  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  its  ad  cap- 
tandum,  and  therefore  suspicious  tide,  it  is  a  true 


record  of  a  life.  The  Beggar  Boy  i^  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  who  first  sees  the  light  in  a  ganet 
in  the  main  street  of  DumMes.  When  he  is  two 
or  three  years  old — ^fiir  he  is  not  precisely  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  his  own  age^-his 
mother  marries  a  discharged  soldier,  returned 
with  woimds  and  a  broken  constitution  from  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  The  soldier,  beii^^ 
without  a  pension,  is  a  member  of  the  hcmofur- 
able  fraternity  of  mendicants,  and  canieB  or 
drags  the  intuit  about  with  hun,  to  work  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  In  such  misera- 
ble guise  the  child  travels  over  half  ihe  United 
Kingdom,  and  undergoes  aU  the  variations  of 
calamity  which  vagabondism  entails  npcm  its 
disciples.  Kow  he  is  in  clover  in  comfortable 
quarters,  and  now  he  is  in  the  cell  of  a  piisoa  or 
the  ward  of  a  workhouse,  upon  sh<»rt  commons. 
The  period  of  the  last  war  was  a  golden  age  for 
beggars,  and  more  especially  for  military  beggan; 
and  the  stepfather,  who  had  stories  of  battle- 
fields, in  which  he  had  taken  part,  to  relate 
might  have  done  well  and  saved  money  bst  ftr 
his  ruinous  propensity  for  drink,  whitji  wasted 
all  his  winnings  and  brought  him  constantly 
face  to  face  with  starvation.  Worse  still,  the 
poor  wretch  was  the  victim  of  delirium  tremetm, 
and  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  his  disease 
on  the  lonely  road  or  the  desolate  heath  with 
nobody  near  him  save  the  helpless  child,  soie 
witness  of  his  agonies  and  his  struggles  with 
legions  of  imaginary  fiends.  At  intervals  he 
rejoined  his  wife,  and  at  one  of  these  teuaia^ 
the  whole  family  crossed  over  to  Irdand,  where 
they  fell  in  with  the ''  Be^^  Boy's"  real  faihei^ 
to  whom  he  was  summarily  trana£erred,  and  to 
whose  family,  already  in  straitened  <»icmB- 
stances,  he  made  an  unwelcome  addition.  His 
father  treated  him  with  cruelty  and  n^leo^  and 
the  boy  was  driven  to  run  away.  By  c<mceeling 
himself  on  board  a  vessel,  he  got  a  fr^ee  ] 


back  to  Scotland,  and  from  thence  made  his  way 
into  the  South,  where  he  accepted  alms  or  aerri- 
tude  when  either  offered,  and  was  urged  to  aQ 
kinds  of  shifts  and  to  all  sorts  of  company  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  This  kind  of  life 
endured  for  several  years,  and  we  need  net 
marvel  if,  while  his  character  was  Ihtcs  fommig, 
he  picked  up  odd  notions  of  morality  and  virtne 
which  linger  about  him  stilL  Thus  he  ti^fls 
service  with  one  Peters,  a  fellow  ofsomeprupeaty, 
who  on  one  occasion  employs  him  in  Twi^Vfng  a 
parcel  of  vagrant  women  dnmk,  for  the  vilest  of 
purposes ;  yet  he  says  of  this  di^;uatuis  heaa^ 
that  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  wana-hearted^ 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  most  acoom|diBbed  gss- 
tleman,  with  nothing  wanting  to  fit  him  fot  €bB 
highest  rank  in  society,  so  &r  as  his 
and  education  were  concerned ! 

He  tried  soldiering,  getting  tiie  miHtia  ' 
of  nine  pounds,  by  padding  his  heels  to 
himself  the  required  height,  and  he  draws 
amusing  picture  of  his  appearance  as  a : 
when  CBued.  upon  to  undergo  a 
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He  tried  aailoring,  and  was  well  liked  and  ser- 
yioeable  on  ship-board,  whence  he  appears  to 
have  been  driven  bj  his  nomadic  habits.  The 
wisest  thing  he  did  was  to  pick  np  some  know- 
ledge of  the  hatting  trade,  which  recommended 
him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hatter,  where,  in  spite 
of  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  he  served  his  full 
time.  Like  other  improyident  yagabonds,  he 
married  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  brought 
ihe  responsibilities  of  a  fSsunily  upon  him  before 
he  was  able  to  appreciate  them,  much  less  to 
meet  them  orediti^ly.  His  subsequent  career 
has  been  one  of  continued  struggles  with  for- 
tune, and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  fought  the  battle  with  adversity  in 
heroic  style,  if  not  always  with  such  weapons 
as  a  man  of  truly  independent  spirit  would  have 
stooped  to  make  use  of.  He  has  been,  in  his 
time,  touter  and  hack  to  cheating  booksellers — 
Grand  Master  of  Odd  Fellows — ^tavern-keeper 
and  whiskey-spinner — ^travelling  agent  for  a  Di- 
rectory— ^platform  orator-— electioneering  whip- 
per-in— and  fifty  things  besidm,  which  we  need 
not  set  down.  He  has  naturally  a  constitutional 
love  of  fair  play  and  the  rule  of  right,  according 
to  lus  iudgment;  and  in  all  his  difficulties  has  pre- 
served a  conscience  and  a  tolerable  share  of  self- 
respect.  Most  men  brought  up  in  similar  dr- 
cumstanoes  ripen  into  irreclaimable  rascals ;  and 
the  "  Beggar  Boy"  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  the  energy  and  right  thinking  which 
have  saved  him  from  such  a  consummation.  He 
now,  acoording  to  his  own  showing,  fills  a  re- 
spectable and  honourable  post ;  and  as  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
we  trust  that  he  will  have  the  sense  and  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  it. 

This  autobiography  abounds  in  odd  anecdotes 
and  stories  more  or  less  worth  the  telling.  We 
shall  extract  one  of  them.  A  bagman  about  to 
retire  firom  his  profession  proceeds  on  his  final 
journey.  Arrived  at  the  head  inn,  and  assuming 
the  seat  of  honour — 

-  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  landlord,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
the  best  ducks  in  the  hoose  to  be  roasted  immediately, 
and  to  be  served  np  with  green  peas.  Darinff  the  tiine 
hit  dinner  was  getting  ready,  a  carriage  and  ronr  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  ;  the  fresh  arrival  consisted  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  who,  after  beine  ushered  into  a 
room,  demanded  to  know  if  mine  host  nad  anything  in 
the  ^pe  of  dinner  ready  ?  The  landlord's  answer  was, 
that  be  really  had  nothhig  he  conld  set  before  thenu  bat 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  peparing  anvthing  they  mi^ht 
order.  The  lady  inqoirea  if  he  could  oblige  them  with 
a  roast  duck.  He  said  he  was  really  sorry  ne  ooald  not 
comply  with  her  request,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  jost 
arrived  had  ordered  a  pair  of  d^ks  for  dinner,  and  these 
were  all  he  had.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  lady  was 
in  that  state  when  her  smallest  desires  required  to  be 
attended  to,  and  she  had  set  her  mind  on  a  roast  duck  I 
which,  if  not  procnred,  might  produce  the  most  serious 
cooaequences.  lu  this  state  of  matters,  her  husband 
aaggeated  that  the  landlord  should  request  the  gentle- 
man, as  a  partiottUr  favour,  to  allow  the  lady  to  share 
his  dinner,  as  he  thought  two  ducks  were  certainly  too 
much  for  one  person,  and  he  would  therefore  agree  the 
more  readily  to  such  sn  act  of  courtesy.  '&e  host 
waited  npon  the  gentleman,  and  related  his  message,  to 


whioh  ha  was  aaswared,  that  he  ordered  the  duoks  for 
himself,  and  that  neither  lady  nor  gentleman  in  Chris* 
tendom  should  partake  of  theuL  This  answer  only  served 
to  whet  her  ladyship's  duckish  desire.  A  second  mes- 
sage was  therefore  agreed  upon,  and  the  landlord  was 
desired  to  mention  the  interasting  condition  of  the  lady: 
in  the  meantime,  her  husband  observed,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  gentleman,  and  possessed  the  least  >park 
of  the  gallantrv  of  a  eentleman,  he  could  not  refuse! 
When  the  landlord  delivered  his  second  message,  the 
bagman  nearly  kicked  him  out  of  the  room,  and  told 
him  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  England  she  diould  not 
partake  of  his  dinner.  Both  the  lady  and  gentlenum 
were  more  astonished  than  disappointed  at  this  second 
refusal,  and  they  imagined  the  fellow  must  be  either  mad 
or  a  bear.  When  the  dinner  was  served  up,  the  gentle- 
man requested  that  the  landlord  would  leave  the  door  of 
the  bagman's  room  partially  open,  that  he  might  see 
what  sort  of  an  animal  he  was.  When  the  gentleman 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  room,  he  bad  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  his  own  traveller.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  ducks  and  peas  were  readity  divided,  and 
the  lady  was  preserved  irom  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  have  ensued! 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  story  is  told 
wi^  all  conceivable  clumsiness;  but  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  attribute  the  verbiage  and 
the  confusion  of  syntax  to  the  writer's  ante- 
cedents. 


JHalopM  <m  Vhweriol  lUiMtUum.     London: 

W.  Preeman. 
The  anonymous  aul^or  of  these  Dialogaes  labonrs 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  an  unpopular 
subject  and  an  unpopular  method.  On  none  of 
the  principal  topics  of  theology  is  discussion 
more  resolutely  avoided  by  those  who  value  the 
character  of  orthodox,  than  on  that  which  con- 
centrates the  solemnity  and  importance  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  not  a  fsw  liberal  but  delicate  minds 
are  deterred  by  those  very  attributes  from  sub- 
jecting it  to  argument.  By  thinkers  of  a  bolder 
class,  dialogue  is  a  justly  discredited  instrument 
of  controversy;  the  supposed  reporter  having 
rarely  the  tact  to  conceal  his  purpose,  or  the 
justice  to  abstain  firom  assigning  the  larger 
share  of  the  talk,  and  the  whole  of  the  reason, 
to  one  of  the  disputants.  Old  Elkanah  Win- 
chester's Dialogues  on  this  same  subject  are  so 
strongly  open  to  these  objections,  as  to  have 
damaged  his  theory  with  many  naturally  dis- 
posed to  sympathise.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  little  volume 
announced  above,  as  remarkably  free  from  po- 
lemical vice.  It  shares  wiHi  sinular  productions 
tike  unreality,  almost  ghostliness  of  artistic  con- 
versations, carried  on  in  infinite  space,  by  per- 
sonalities not  even  whose  names  have  anything 
in  common  with  English  mortals  in  this 
nineteenth  century ;  and  we  think  its  argument 
might  be  more  effectively  arranged.  But  here  our 
objections  begin  and  end.  As  an  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  British  Christen* 
dom  on  a  question  at  the  very  c^itre  of  its  divi- 
sions and  obstructions,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
logicalness  and  candour.  It  is  surely  as  credit- 
able as  peculiar  that  tiie  objector  to  the  doc-^ 
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triud  earnestly  Bought  to  be  established,  is 
left  unconvinced  at  the  end ;  and  is  not  even 
dismissed  with  on  objurgation.  Not  an  acrid 
e:qpression,  not  on  uncharitable  surmise,  not  an 
unauthorised  imputaticm,  have  we  detected 
throughout  It  is  not  for  ns  to  say  that  the 
author  maintains  his  propositions ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  commend,  as  we  cordially  do,  what  he 
has  here  written  as  a  controversial  composition 
closely  rcascmed,  appealing  exclusively  to  Sorip- 
ture,  and  perfectly  admirable  in  spirit. 


IdyU  and  Rhymes,      By  Moetimeb  Collins. 

Dublin:  M'Glashan.     London:  Orr  and  Co. 

1855. 
Tkesb  is  evidence  of  considerable  power  in  these 
verses.  The  author  has  an  eye  for  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  rich  and  playfid 
fiincy.  He  rhymes  and  versifies  with  perfect 
fecility,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  in  him 
which  breaks  out  sometimes  when  it  should  not. 
He  mingles  the  grave  and  the  gay  together,  and 
gives  us  the  mirtiiful  and  the  melancholy  almost 
in  the  same  breath.  His  faults  are  chiefly  those 
of  carelessness  and  over-confidence.  His  merits 
are  greater  in  the  comic  than  in  the  serious  line. 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  his  minstrelsy  in 
either  vein.    First  comes 

LOTS  AND  DEATH. 

O  bndd  thou  lilies,  maiden  fair, 

lato  the  folds  of  thy  dark-brown  hair, 

White  as  the  foam  of  the  wide  salt  sea: 
Sing  gay  carols  through  field  and  street — 
Light  be  the  dance  of  thy  tiny  feet : 

Loye  and  Death  do  wait  for  thee. 
Yoang  Love  waits  his  brow  to  rest, 
Qlowfiig  with  life  on  thy  ivory  breast, 

When  summer  is  high  over  wold  and  lea: 
lle*ll  sinGp  thee  songs  of  the  golden  South ; 
And  the  bitter  sweet  of  his  burning  mouth 

In  a  thousand  kisses  shall  cling  to  thee. 
Ancient  Death,  a  masquer  quaint. 
Waits  till  thy  voice  grow  weary  and  faint. 

And  thy  foot  no  longer  dances  free : 
Then,  where  the  shadows  of  yew-trees  fkll. 
And  the  river  flows  husht  by  the*chnrchyard  wall. 

To  his  clay-cold  breast  he  foldeth  thee. 

The  next  specimen  wo  extract  from  the  longest 
poem  in  the  volume,  entitled  "  Andrclot."  Sy- 
billa,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  has  many  lovers. 
Her  hrother,  in  order  to  test  their  smcerity, 
plies  them  with  "magical  wine" — 

Wine,  that  was  made  bv  a  mighty  enchanter. 
Whoe'er  drank  a  draught  from  the  massive  decanter. 
If  false  in  his  love,  he  was  changed  without  mercy, 
After  the  fashion  invented  by  Circe. 

The  first  suitor  happens  to  be  a  Puseyite  par- 
son, and  the  efiect  of  the  magic  draught  upon 
him  is  shown  as  follows : — 


One  of  those  clerici 

Famous  for  heresy 
Fnseyites  height,  was  the  first  to  a{^M|r: 

O  a  regular  stickler 

For  confession  auricular, 

And  other  particular 
Tenets,  was  Hildebrand  Fusey  do  Yere: 

He'd  a  snog  little  roon 

Full  of  monachal  gloom. 
Stained  windows,  oak  furniture,  saintlv  perfome^ 
Which  to  queer-looking  relics  and  books  was  allotted, 
Beaidfii  hair-shirts,  and  scourges  exeesBrely  knotted: 

Ob*  pari  of  his  rectocy 

Ht  nade  a  refodoty. 
Where  he  dined  as  if  Soyerwam  kvdof  has  k'mlw 
While  there  waited  at  (able  six  maidens  bewitcbiag. 
Their  lips  Yerr  rosy,  their  hiir  very  wavy. 
Who  iced  all  his  wine,  and  supplied  him  with  grary. 

Now  the  Rererend  Hildebrand  Pusey  de  Vere* 
Whose  Uring  was  worth  some  S,000  a  year. 

Was  in  want  of  a  wife 

Just  to  quicken  his  life. 
On  Fridays  and  Saint's  days  to  join  him  with  fidi  oa 
her 

Plate—to  talk  Latin— 

Wear  Anglican  satin— 
And  example  to  set  to  each  petty  parishioBier: 

For  the  parson  in  que^oa 

(Forgive  the  suggestion) 
Was  a  great  connoisseur  in  waists,  ancles,  and  IrasKt, 
And  liked  to  confess  pretty  Anglicanessea. 

At  Castle  Loraine  came  the  parsbn  to  dipe. 

And  drank  a  huge  draught  of  the  marrelloiu  wine; 

Tim  sndden  and  strange 

Was  the  gentkman^s  change. 
So  mighty  the  spell  human  life  to  derange — 

He  rushed  for  his  hat. 

And  exclaimed  *"  What  a  flat 
I  am!  There's  a  rat-hont  to-day,  by  the  powers; 
And  here  I  am  wasting  the  beautafol  hoarsr 

Thenceforward,  alas,  twas  all  up  with  the  Bector.  He 
Invited  queer  fellows  to  join  his  refoctory — 
Never  burnt  a  wax  taper,  or  looked  in  a  book. 
Or  worshipt  the  Virgin — but  married  liia  cook; 
Drank  whiskey-punch  freely,  both  daily  and  nigfiUj; 
Grew  mnoh  less  obese,  and  more  florid  and  sprighttT ; 
Wore  a  red  coat  instead  of  his  Angliean  toga. 
And  used  up  liis  seomget  ibr  whipping  hia-Sosa. 


Russia  as  it  is  at  the  Present  IXme,    In  a  Series 
of  liCttcre.      By  James    Cakb,   «  Woridag 
Man,  lately  returned  from  the  Interior  of  tfaaS 
Empire  to  England.  Second  Edition.  Londoo: 
Whittaker. 
We  regret  that  these  Letters  had  not 
us  when  wo  reviewed  a  Qerman 
**  Thirty  Years  in  Bussia.''    Our  woskiii^ 
spent  a  much  shorter  time  there,  bat  made  an 
equally  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and  had   better 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  we  are  chiefly  < 
cerned  to  know — who  are  the  people  of  ~~ 
and  how  they  lire.     On  a  quest^m  of  fint-nAe 
interest,   here  is  a  capital  sixpennywortti  of 
information  at  first  hand. 
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LIFE  ASSTIBANCE  COMPANIEB. 


A«e  AjsuTAiioe  Ck>mpaii7.-^e  fourth  animal  meet- 
ing of  the  Shareholden  of  this  Company  was  held  at 
their  offices  in  Chanoery-lane— the  Rer.  Geo.  Boherts  in 
the  chair. 

The  Beport,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  character, 
stated  that  dming  the  past  year  Uie  premium  accomit, 
excltuive  of  half-yearly  and  qoarterly  premiopos  accmins, 
amounted  to  6,325Z.  14a.  6d.;  and  the  incoihe  derivable 
from  policies  actually  in  force,  to  7,629Z.  7s.  3d.    The 
Directors,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  close,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  expenditure  arising  from  the  formaUon   of 
branches,  and  the  agency  machinery  of  the  Company, 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  dear  off  all  outstanding 
accounts  connected  with  thpse  subjects ;  and  althouc^h  the 
liquidation  thus  accomplished  would  necessarily  maKO  the 
outlay  of  the  year  in  appearance  heavier  than  usual,  yet 
the  uujt  was,  a  large  reducUon  had  been  effected  in  the 
WOTkmg  of  the  chief  office,  while  the  cost,  now  defrayed, 
of  pkunng  the  branches  throughout  the  country  upon  a 
firm  footing,  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  capital 
permaneoUy  invested  for  pioAtable  returns.    The  Durec- 
tors  had  the  satisfaction  <^  assuring  the  shareholders  that 
no  Company  of  equal  standing  could  show  a  better  foun- 
dation for  progressive  and  complete  success.    The  outhiy, 
on  the  whole,  might  seem  to  W  considerable,  but  it  had 
secured  the  formation  of  an  establuhment  wherein  all 
materiak  had  been  provided,  and  every  facility  afforded, 
for  carrying  out  the  most  enlarged  pums  for  obtiuning 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  business.    By  the  provisions 
of  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  first  valuation  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  by  the  actuary  of  the  Company  would  take 
place  immediately  after  the  Slst  of  December  next,  the 
result  of  which  the  Directors  were  desirous  to  lay  before 
the  shareholders  and  policy-holders  at  the  earliest  possible 
period.    To  enable  them  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
effect,  and  otherwise  for  the  interests  of  the  Coo^pany, 
the  Directors  proposed  submitting  a  proposition  to  tiie 
shareholders  to  alter  a  clause  in  the  deed,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  ordinary  goieral 
meetings  of  the  Company  from  the  month  of  September 
to  the  month  of  February,  in  the  next  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year.    Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  expected, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  oonveuience  to  the  shareholders, 
but  would  also,  in  many  respects,  prove  beneficial  to  the 
management  of  the  Company's  affairs.    Vacancies  have 
occurred  in  the  direction  (one  by  the  lamented  death  of 
William  Montresor,  Esq.),  which  were  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Napier  Higsms,  Esq.,  of  Iiincoln*s-inn, 
and  Mark  Shephard,  Esq.,  of  Clifford's-mn,  both  of  whom 
offered  themselves  for  election  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Cburman  said  thal^,  although  the  war  had  told 
with  depressing  effect  upon  the  business  of  life  assurance 
generally,  the  Age  Assurance  Company  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  budness  which  had 
fallen  to  its  share  during  the  past  year.  The  increase  of 
taxation,  and  the  high  price  cf  the  necessaries  of  life,  had 
prevented,  no  doubt,  many  persons  in  the  community 
from  insuring  their  lives,  and  had  also  prevented  the 
renewal  of  some  policies,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  all  insurance  offices  would  regain 
the  business  which  *might  be  considered  as  suspended. 
The  Directors  of  the  Age  Assurance  Company  had  not, 
under  present  circumstances,  considered  it  prudent  to 
enooorage  any  large  outlay  of  capital  in  the  extension  of 
their  business,  but  they  had  cleared  off  all  outstanding 
aooounts  for  the  formation  of  brancdies,  and  thev  had  no 
doubt  that  the  foundation  thus  laid  down  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  a  steady  flow  of  business  to  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Fricker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  and  ex- 
prMMd  his  satisfiEUstion  that  the  Directors  had  now  com- 
pleted their  arrangements  for  opening  offices  in  different 
partd  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Corcoran  seconded  the  moiaoo,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  thanks  of  the 
shareholders  were  given  to  the  Directors  for  the  energy 
and  skill  with  whidi  they  had  o(mduoted  the  affiurs  of  tae 
sodety.  The  motion  met  with  the  cordial  assent  [of  the  ' 
meeting;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  O^Flahecty,  Hr.  J* 
M.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Mark  Shephaid  were  elected  Pireo* 
tors,  and  the  Bev.  Qeo.  Boberts  and  Colonel  Farris,  Che 
letiring  Directors,  were  re-elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  made  apeoMd,  for  the  pwpQsaiif 
altering  the  day  for  holdmg  the  annoal  aneeting  to  tiie 
15th  of  February  in  each  year,  wfaidi  it  was  explamed 
would,  for  many  reasons,  be  a  fkr  more  convement  period 
for  assembling.  A  readulaon  to  that  effixt  having  been 
pat  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  before  the  meeting  utpuuM, 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the 
shareholders  be  given  to  Mr.  Bobinson,  their  exoeUeob 
secretary,  for  the  zeal  and  industry  he  had  exhibited  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  for  the 
great  exertions  he  had  made  in  its  behidf.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  always  to  be  found  at  his  work,  early  and  late,  and 
there  was  no  business  that  he  was  not  ready  to  perform, 
no  matter  how  it  might  trendiupon  his  domestic  comfort 
or  his  hours  of  privacy.  Those  who  knew  the  great  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  carrying  out  a  young  Company 
would  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  BoUnsoin 
exertions,  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  be  ready  to 
accord  to  that  gentleman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
assiduous  manner  in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Mr.  Bohinson  had  had  several  offers 
to  give  his  services  elsewhere,  but  he  had  declined  them, 
preferring  to  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  the  Company. 

Mr.  Corcoran  seoondad  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bobinson  expressed  his  admowledgments  for  the 
compliment  which  the  meethig  had  paid  him. 

The  proceedings  tecminated  with  a  vote  qf  ttiumks  to 
the  rev.  ohairman.  

Unity  Qeneral  Aasuranoe  Association.— Frosn  a  re^ 
port  of  considerable  lengUi  read  at  the  annaai  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  we  extract  Uie  following  i— 

**  In  order  to  afford  the  follect  information  to  the  oon- 
noxious  of  the  Assooiation  as  to  its  financial  position, 
the  Directors  submit  the  following  Balance-sheet,  em- 
bodying the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  payments  firom 
June,  1854,  to  30th  June,  1855. 

This  document  represents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
entries  contained  in  the  account-books  of  the  Association. 
Balance-theet  from  the  commencememt  i»  ^itme,  1854^  io 
the  SOa  of  June,  1855. 
Db.  4S        8.  d. 

To  Capital  account — 
Subscribed  capital       ...  ^13.282    0    0 

Paid-up 71,094    4    9     , 

284,376    4    9 

IVemium  account — 

Beceived  from  sundries 12,981    3  11 

Premium  on  shares         ...         90    0    0 

Loan  instalments 18,671    7    3 

Interest  on  investments 1,378    8    7 

Transfer  fees        4  12    6 

Deposit  account 540    0    0 

Or.  £818.041  17  0 

By  InteslDients—  X       s.  d. 

Loans  on  mortgage,  bonds,  &c.,  to  as- 
surers      14,035    0  0 

Purchase  of   Trafalgar  Life  Assuranoe 

Association,  on  account  21,372  10  0 

At  London  and  WestQiinster  Bank,  on 

deposit,  at  7  days*  call,  at  interest      ...  38,000    0  0 

Porobase  of  bond,  £4»000         3,600    0  0 
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Fnrnitiire,  flxtnret,  and  fittings  of  London 

0ffiC6i^  &C  •••  ...  ...  ••• 

lifeloMes 

General  expenditures- 
Law  charges,  including  deed  of  settlement 

AdTertising  

Printing,  stationery  and  engraving 

Goramission,  brokerage,  and  allowance  to 
shareholders     

House  expenses,  wages,  &c.       

Salaries  to  staff,  incrading  extra  senrices 

Salaries  to  local  managers,  clerks,  &c.  ... 

Directors'  attendance  raes  

Local  Directors'  attendance  fees 

TrareUing,  expenses  forming  local  boards, 
agencies,  &c 

Medical  fees         

Postages  and  parcels,  and  snndrj  inci- 
dental charges 

Bent  and  taxes     

Stamps      

Interest  paid  upon  deposits        

Annuities 

Deposits  returned 

Arailable  funds — 

Capital  in  shareholders'  hands,  due  when 
called  up  2 

Balances  in  local  banks,  and  due  by  agents 

Balance  at  banker's        

BaUince  at  chief  ofiices 

Balance  at  Ci^  o£Eice      


59  17 
1,450  0 

3 

0 

459  0 

952  13 

1,022  13 

9 
9 
0 

3,804  1 
191  3 

2,003  11 
742  2 
786  9 
110  4 

6 
7 
8 
0 
0 
0 

360  1 
262  8 

7 
0 

307  4 

452  2 

84  15 

1,124  6 
146  17 

5,113  0 

1 
10 
7 
9 
5 
0 

3,282  0 

2,439  8 

0,647  17 

217  5 

15  3 

0 
8 
1 
6 

1 

£318,041  17     0 


**  It  win  be  obsenred  tiiat  the  foregoing  balanoe^eet 
is  brought  down  only  to  the  30th  June,  wnilst  the  state- 
ment St  business  extends  to  the  30th  September  last. 
This  drcumstanoe  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  in  order  to 
account  for  any  apparent  discrepancy  respecting  the 
amount  of  life  premiums  shown  to  hare  been  reraiTed. 
The  amount  of  life  premiums  reoeired  between  the  80th 
of  June  and  the  SOth  of  September,  in  the  present  year, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  account  rendered  by  the  Di- 
rectors. 

'*  It  is  not  deemed  neoeoary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
various  items  comprised  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  Direc- 
tors being  impressed  with  tiie  belief  that  such  a  course 
is  needless.  A  document  so  satisfiutory  in  I^»elf  for  a 
young  Institution  has  rarely  been  presented. 

**  ^nie  Directors  recommend  that  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid  on  the  pdd-up  capital, 
from  the  date  of  payment  to  the  SOth  of  September  last, 
and  that  such  interest  shall  be  payable  on  and  after  the 
25th  October,  1855. 

•  ••*•• 

"  Hie  Directors  have  to  announce  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  business  and  general  requirements  of 
the  Assooation,  they  have  been  compelled  to  seek  more 
commodioib  offices.  They  have  therefore  concluded 
arrangements,  on  advantageous  terms,  for  premises 
situate  No.  8,  Cannon-street,  City,  whidi  they  propose 
occupy^  with  the  least  posnble  delay. 

**  The  Directors  now  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  Hoe  success  of  the  institution. 

**  It  must  at  all  times  be  borne  in  mind  that  three 
elements^  at  least,  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Institution  : — 

"L  Sound,  liberal,  and  practical  prindples  of  bou- 
ness,  whereby  the  greatest  benefit  is  secured  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons. 
"  II.  Suffici^icy  of  capital,  experienced  and  enter- 
prising management,  and  continuous  publicity 
of  principles  and  objects. 
*'  III.  CoA>perative  power,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  personally  interested  indiidduals,  whoee 


own  advantage  is  identified  with  the  sueeessM 
progress  of  we  InstitutioD. 

"  These  three  elements  are  essential  to  the  pcosperiiy 
of  an  office,  and  it  is  because  th^  were  ftilly  prorided 
for  in  its  preliminary  arrangements,  that  the  Un^ 
General  is  now  enabled  to  publish  to  the  world  so  ssAis- 
fiictorv  an  account  of  its  career. 

"The  principles  of  business,  which  are  folly  deRribed 
in  the  prospectus,  afford  to  an  assurer  ununml  advan- 
tages, and  give  him  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
Institution.  They  moreover  nud^e  provisioa  for  his  pe- 
cuniary reverses,  secure  benefits  for  his  &mily,  and  by 
many  new,  varied,  usefol,  and  beneficial  adaptatiODs, 
render  life  assurance  acceptable  as  an  investment. 

"  In  fact,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  nuafiar- 
tunes  of  its  assurers,  and  by  these  means  seeking  to 
realise  a  profit,  the  Unity  General,  at  such  a  p«nod, 
confers  important  benefits  on  them,  and  by  ao  doing 
removes  from  the  system  of  lifo  assurance  one  of  tli 
most  serious  obstacles  to  its  practical  development.'* 


The  Boyal  Insuraiioe  Company.— We  extract  tki 
following  from  the  Beport  for  the  year  1854 : — 

*'Tho  life  premiums  received  for  the  first  yeer^s  op^ 
raUons  amounted  but  to  about  1,500^  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  sum  not  for  short  of  30,000^  to  whiek 
amount  it  is  expected  they  wDl  nearly  readi  tiik  yssr. 

"The  sum  which  the  Directors  are  enaUed  to  eairf 
off  from  this  branch  for  the  use  of  the  propfieCers  is 
7,8192. 15s.  6d. 

''With  respect  to  the  polices  enUtled  to  partiDip- 
tion,  the  result  more  than  equals  the  highest  expeetatm 
formed  of  it;  and  the  Directors  recommend  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  bonus  of  2/.  per  cent,  on  tlie  smn 
assured,  foe  every  entire  year  a  policy  with  profits  hss 
been  in  existence. 

**  The  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Fire  Departmai, 
which  has  been  observed  and  commented  on  aft  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Company,  has  hitherto  bad  as 
check.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  preoiiams  lor 
the  year  1854  is  upwards  of  16,0002.,  whilst  Oie  behoce 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  that  period  is 
28,8162.  156.,  exceeding  the  amount  reported  for  any 
similar  period  for  the  last  few  years.  Tlie  Ameriesa 
business  presents  a  very  favourable  aspect  for  the  last 
six  months,  the  balance  at  present  standing  to  tbe  credH 
of  the  account  for  that  period  exceeding  the  dAA 
balance  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  keaes  at 
Qreat  Britain  for  the  same  tfane  have,  however,  been 
very  heavy,  and  have  pressed  with  some  severity  cb 
many  of  the  insurance  establishments  of  the  eomiliT. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  occurrence  of  these  al* 
verse  conting^des,  the  balance  to  the  cre£t  of  profit 
and  loss  for  the  expired  six  months  of  the  present  year 
may  be  estimated,  after  deducting  expensea^  at  IBJSSOL 
3s.  lid. 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Directors  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  two  sums  adverted  to — ^vix^  the  amonnt  of 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1854,  and  the  proprietor^ 
portion  of  the  surplus  on  the  Life  branch,  amnontJag  to- 
gether to  36,6362.  10s.  6i. ;  and  (onsiderin^  that  Oa 
shareholders  may  natorally  expect  to  participate^  at  the 
same  time  as  the  policy  hciders,  in  the  advantage  of  the 
Life  branch,  and  that  any  amount  apportioned  firons  that 
fond  will  incur  no  danger  of  ereath^  an  annnal  pceoe- 
dent,  as  its  appropriation  is  fijLsd  at  intervala.of  isv 
vears  apart,  the  JBoard  of  IMrectora  oonnder  th^  a 
bonus  of  Is.  6d.  per  share  may  be  paid  from  the  Ufo 
surplus  adverted  to,  in  additsoa  to  an  amoont  of  dhi* 
dend  and  bonus  at  the  same  rato  as  for  tike  utaiiiwa 
year.  They,  therefore,  propose  that  a  ^videsw  of  Ss. 
per  share,  and  a  bonua  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  ftr  tta  Isst 
year  be  deohffed,  both  free  of  income-tax.'* 

The  Beport  was  nnanunousfy  adopted. 
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Thb  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  one  of 
its  meetings  in  October,  adopted  a  resolation  which 
declares  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  coold 
not  have  been  enforced,  except  for  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Anstralia  and  California ;  and  that  the 
Legislature,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  could  not 
have  foreseen  these  discoveries.    The  latter  state- 
ment is  undeniably  true,  and  the  former  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  person  who  has  studied  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Act    The  evils  eonneoted  with  our 
system  of  currency   were   described  in  this  ma« 
gazine,  in  184)7  (when  the  Act  of  1844  was  for  a 
period  suspended),  and  in  subsequent  years.     The 
periodical   paralysis  imposed  by  this   system,   of 
which  the  Act  of  1844  was  only  an  aggravation,  on 
commerce  and  labour,  has  been  delayed  longer  in 
the  present  than  in  the  previous  decennial  periods, 
by  the    quantities  of    gold  suddenly  drawn  into 
active  existence.     It  is  impossible  that  the  world 
can  have  had  these  large  additions  made  to  its  cir- 
culating medium,  without  some  changes  upon  the 
relations  of  money  to  work;  but  they  have  not  been 
felt  in  Britain.     An  indirect  action  has  occurred  on 
labour,  in  consequence  of  an  unprecedented  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia ;  but  few  traces  of  the 
precious  metal  received  from  the  antipodes  remain 
at  home.     On  the  contrary,  while  we  write  Man- 
Chester  proposes  to  go  idle,  because  the  spinners 
wbli  to   reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
operatives  refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement ; 
while  Glasgow  joins  Birmingham  in  denoiincing  the 
Act  of  1844. 

The  prosperity  of  modem  years  has  arrived  at 
the  manufacturing  operatives  in  homccopathic  quan- 
tities, if  it  has  reached  them  in  any  shape.  The 
wages  paid  to  spinners  and  weavers  this  year  are 
not  greater  than  those  paid  ten  years  since  ;*  but  the 
price  of  bread  is  higher  than  at  any  period  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

*  The  wages  of  tpinnert  were  reduced  ia  1847,  bat 
increased,  we  behere,  in  1852. 


months  in  1847.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
the  famine  year  of  1847,  was  69s.  9d.,  and  in  1854, 
it  was  72s.  5d.  The  prices  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  of  1847,  were  higher  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding, or  any  other  months,  of  1854 ;  but  the 
average  of  the  two  years  stood  as  already  quoted. 
The  present  price  of  wheat  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
highest  figures  of  1847 ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
results  from  speculation.  This  statement  is,  we 
believe,  partially  inaccurate,  like  another,  which 
ascribes  lugh  prices  to  the  war.  Hostilities  can  only 
have  a£fected  the  supply  of  com  from  Eussia  and 
the  regions  of  Turkey  which  export  from  the 
Danube.  We  imported  in  1853,  the  hst  year  of 
peace,  1,704,837  quarters  of  grain,  of  aU  b'nds,  from 
Bussia.  This  was  larger,  by  370,420  quarters,  than 
the  importation  of  any  previous  year  from  that 
countiy,  except  1847,  when  the  gross  amount 
reached  2,151,768  quarters.  The  importation  of 
all  descriptions  of  grain  from  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  1853,  amounted  to  2,052,319  quarters,  of  which 
665,106  quarters  were  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
A  part  of  the  produce  of  Bulgaria  may  also  be  ex- 
ported from  the  Danube ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  war  has  interfered  with  our  purchases  of 
grain  to  a  larger  extent  than  2,369,943  quarters  of 
all  descriptions,  in  every  form;  being  the  amount  of 
our  greatest  receipts  in  any  season,  excepting  1847, 
from  Russia  and  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

The  drought  in  America  during  1854  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  defective  supplies  from 
that  quarter;  but  it  could  not  have  affected 
materially  the  prices  and  receipts  of  1854, 
although  it  may  have  operated  prejudicially  on 
those  of  1855;  and  from  the  States  and  the 
British  North  American  provinces  we  imported,  in 
1854,  2,220,980  quarters  of  all  grains  in  every  form, 
being  more  than  in  any  precedmg  year,  except  1847. 
Our  home  crop  of  1853  was  below,  and  that  of 
1854  was  much  over,  an  average ;  while  the  im- 
portations of  grain  were  only  smaller  in  1854  than 
in  1853  by  2,263,591  quarters.  This  difference 
was  considered  not  nearly  equivalent  to  the  increase 
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of  our  home  fields ;  yet  the  average  price,  of  1853, 
^vas  538.  3d.,  and  of  1854,  72s.  5d.  The  mode  of 
keeping  our  accounts,  not  from  one  harvest  to  the 
next,  but  from  one  new  year's  day  to  the  follow- 
ing, mixes  the  results  of  a  bad  or  a  good  harvest, 
throwing  them  over  parts  of  two  years.  Thus  the 
prices  for  six  or  seven  months  of  1853  were  affected 
by  the  yield  of  1852 ;  and  an  equal  period  of  1854 
was  regulated  by  the  returns  of  1853,  although  this 
arrangement  was  modified  by  the  fact  that  July 
came  last  year  before  good  judges  of  growing  crops 
expected  a  heavy  return.  The  mystery  attending 
upon  these  prices  will  not  be  lessened  by  a  oom- 
parisou  of  the  importations  in  nine  months  of  the 
last  with  those  for  nine  months  of  the  present 
season,  being  to  October  in  both  years : — 


18M. 

1855. 

Bedaction. 

6,010,634.     . 

.     4,530,360     . 

.     1,480,274  qw. 

3,566,610     . 

.     1,344,538     . 

.     2,321,072  cwts. 

The  first  line  relates  to  grain  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  second  to  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds.  The 
differences  are  considerable,  but  not  more  than  the 
improvement  in  the  home  crops  amply  covered.  The 
official  return  of  com  sold  in  290  of  the  principal 
market  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  shows  a  very 
serious  reduction  in  recent  seasons,  to  which  we 
attach  limited  importance,  because  the  returns  are 
carelessly  kept,  and  more  com  is  now  sold  directly 
from  the  farmet  to  the  miller,  without  a  journey  to 
the  market  town,  than  in  former  years.  The  act 
extending  the  number  of  towns  at  which  returns 
are  made  came  into  operation  in  1843.  Taking 
the  subsequent  years  from  1843  to  1854  indusive, 
we  have  two  divisions  of  six  years — the  former  and 
the  later.  The  figures  in  the  following  lines  give 
the  average  sales  in  these  years.  The  first  line 
belongs  to  the  former  and  the  second  to  the  later 
period : — 

Qrs.  Qn.  Redoctioii. 

Wheat...  5,570,317  ...  4,4©2,992  ...  1,077,325 

Barley...  2,576,962  ...  2,300.082  ...     276,880 

Oats  1,693,878  ...     875,096  ...     818,782 

We  cannot  believe  in  these  figures  as  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  crops  in  England  and  Wales. 
Nobody  ever  pretended  that  these  returns  were 
exact,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  have  become 
gradually  more  inexact.  The  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject  loudly  proclaims  the  need  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  A  tolerably  perfect  set  of  re- 
turns has  been  procured  for  Irehmd,  and  it  shows 
a  decline  in  cereal  crops  since  1843,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  partially  recovered.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  for  Scotland,  has 
procured  an  approximation  to  accuracy  in  the 
returns  for  that  country.  But  in  England  rural 
blackness  and  darkness  prevail  on  the  subject. 
If  the  sales  returned  for  the  290  towns  represent 
tlie  growth  in  the  country,  guano  and  deep  draining 
and  high  farming  are  making  sorry  work  in  Eng- 
land; but  we  disbelieve  the  inference  from  these 
sales,  and  the  returns  may  be  considered  so  many 
deceptions. 


A  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  eettal 
crops  must  be  admitted,  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
high  prices ;  but  it  is,  almost  cert-ainly,  far  under  the 
proportion  implied  by  these  reports ;  for  that  would 
be  one-tenth  on  barley,  one-fifth  on  wheat,  and  one- 
half  on  oats. 

If  we  had  a  large  increase  of  population  to  pro- 
vide with  bread,  that  fact  would  explain  the  state 
of  prices ;  but,  including  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles  have  not  increased  greatlj  for 
ten  years.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  1843,  was  sixteen  three-eightlis  millions ;  and  in 
1854,  eighteen  five-eighths  millions.  The  average  of 
the  first  six  years  that  we  have  previously  nam^  is 
sixteen  three-quarters  millions,  and  of  the  second 
period  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  averages  is  one  and  one-half 
millions,  and  between  the  extremes  two  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

The  figures  are  not,  of  course,  from  a  censos, 
but  from  an  estimate^  The  population  of  Seot^nd 
has  increased  between  the  extreme  periods  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million;  and  .that  of  Irelaad 
has  diminished  by  certainly  one  million — ^leaying  a 
general  increase  of  one  and  a-half  million.  But  the 
difference  between  the  importation  of  grain  in  1843 
and  1854  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  bj  5,544,984 
quarters — far  more  than  the  one  and  a-half  mil- 
lions of  extra  stomachs,  for  whom  proyiaion  has  to 
be  made,  could  consume.  The  common  calcnlatioi 
that  one  quarter  of  graii;  is  required  for  eatk 
individual  would  of  course  give  one  and  a-half 
million  quarters  as  the  extra  quantity  needed  lor 
the  new  inhabitants,  leaving  four  milliosH  of 
quarters  over  that  amount  as  the  deficnencj  of  tmr 
home  crops.  The  only  answer  to  all  these  figures 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gratifying  statement  thsi 
people  eat  more  and  live  bettcx  now  than  they  dM 
in  1843.*  It  has  been  made  repeatedly,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  expressing  more  than  a  hcfe 
that  it  is  correct.  Among  that  class  of  operattres 
whose  wages  have  not  been  increased,  the  idea  is 
likely  to  be  without  any  foundation  in  the  preseol^ 
for  the  past,  or  the  previous  year,  after  Angost 
Among  the  middle  or  higher  classes  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  change  has  occurred.  We  kivt 
read  letters  in  the  Tim^  advising  families  to  desy 
themselves  pastry  and  puddings,  and  calcnlatioas 
of  the  quantity  of  flour  that  would  be  eoonombed 
by  this  course,  so  impopular  with  the  jnveoBe 
members  of  society ;  and  also  of  the  redtu^oa  k 
price  that  would  ensue  by  a  general  Sare-the-lKt- 
mouthful  Society — a  confederation  for  taking  oee 
bite  of  bread  at  each  meal  less  than  usual— a 
voluntary  going  upon  short  rations ;  but  we  do  Mt 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  of  these  con^vaBeeL 
People  who  will  not  spare  beer  to  cheapen  brea^ 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  starve  themselresi,  evra. 
in  a  small  degree,  for  private  economy  and  & 


*  SiQce  1849  a  large  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  waim 
of  persons  receiving  parochial  rdief  in  Ireland.  Im  Tmliri 
the  reduction  is  688,928 ;  and  in  Enj^aod,  95,25S. 
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public  good.  The  value  of  rough  labour,  and  the 
wages  of  some  classes  of  artisans  have  been  in- 
creased, and  it  is*  pleasing  to  find  that  they  have 
been  expended  partially  in  a  better  quality  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  bread. 

This  episode  on  grain  is  introduced  to  show  that 

the  operative  classes  have  paid,  or  are  paying,  in 

the  high  prioe  of  grain,  for  all  the  gold  discovered 

in  late  years.     Our  population  has  increased  within 

tbe  periods  named ;  yet  its  working  power  may  be 

reduced.     Numbers  are  not  the  teat  of  strength  ; 

and  although  more -millions  have  come  into,  than 

have  gone  from,  the  islands,  within  the  last  twelve 

years,  yet  the  former  require  time  to  mature  them 

for  work,  and  many  of  the  latter  went  out  in 

manhood.     The  public  have  been  told,  since  the 

commencement  of  the  war,  that  the  British  isles 

contain  more  fighting  men  at  the  present  than  at 

any  former  period  of  their  history.     The  statement 

may  be  true ;  but  if  the  emigration  from  our  shores 

since  1847  had  not  been  treble  the  average  of  the 

previous  eight  years,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would 

have  had  a  still  greater  number  of  residents  in  the 

prime  of  life  than  they  now  possess.     Work  might 

not  have  been  easily  found  for  all  our  labourers  and 

operatives ;  but  their,  absolute  number  would  have 

been  greater. 

Ingenious  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
show  that  emigration  does  not  exactly  weaken  the 
remaining  and  productive  population  in  the  propor- 
tion that  figures  indicate.  These  sophistries — for 
they  are  nothing  better — may  be  made  shadowless 
by  a  very  easy  and  short  demonstration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  instead  of 
taking  a  conscription  of  ten  in  a  thousand  of  its 
popnlation,  should  draw  two  hundred  effective  men 
per  thousand  inhabitants;  if  that  proportion  exist,  he 
would  leave  few  or  none  behind,  and  the  soil  would 
be  either  neglected  or  indifferently  tilled.  Emi- 
gration has  a  sinlilar  result.  If  all  the  males  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  were  withdrawn  from  the  Lothians 
next  year,  the  crops  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  "  thin  on  the  ground." 

We   do   not  oppose  emigration  on  a  proper 

scale ;  and  although  it  was  left  for  many  years  to 

private  enterprise,  which  ended  in  young  men,  or 

men  of  middle  life,  abandoning  the  aged  and  the 

young,  and  proceeding  to  strange  lands  in  utter 

recklessness  of  the  Mormon  tenets,  yet  it  formed 

new     communities    where    population   gradually 

assumed    fair  proportions,  while  the  number  of 

departures  scarcely  affected  the  general  result  at 

home.       The  state  of  matters  has  been  widely 

different  for  tne  past  seven  years.     The  emigration 

from    184fO   to  1846  mdusive,  averaged  114,821 

individuals  ^er  anr  im ;   and  from  1847  to  1853 

inclusive,  the  next   period  of  seven   years,   the 

annual  average  was  353,562  persons.     The  largest 

emigration  was  in  1852;  and  since  then  it  has 

declined.      The  number  of  emigrants  last  year  was 

822,112;    and  during  the  present  year  it  has 

decreased  greatly ;  but  the  total  number  from  the 

beginning  of  184eO  to  the  dose  of  1854,  was 


3,133,414  persons,  of  whom  over  six  hundred 
thousand  went  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  to  Australia.  In 
recent  years  many  emigrants  for  Canada  pass 
through  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  now,  undoubtedly, 
smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  since.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  England  and  Wales  have  increased 
during  that  period,  according  to  the  official  esti* 
mates,  by  1,896,000 ;  and  the  Scotch  increase,  at 
the  same  proportion,  would  be  316,000.  These 
estimates  are,  however,  not  reliable ;  for  the  increase 
of  births  over  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
1840  to  1854  inclusive,  was  1,741,784;  but  the 
estimated  increase  of  population  is  given  at 
2,902,000.  If  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths 
were  precise,  their  difference  must  be  the  increase  or 
reduction  of  population,  independent  of  emigration 
or  immigration.  An  extensive  immigration  has 
ooourred  into  England  out  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
likdy  to  have  done  more  than  replace  English 
emigrants;  and  the  immigration  fh)m  Scotland 
would  be  scarcdy  perceptible  on  these  large 
numbers.  The  official  estimates  are  probably 
exaggerated,  and  the  calculations  will  not  be 
sustained  by  enumeration. 

This  supposition  will  only  increase  the  proba* 
bility  that  the  cultivation  of  oereal  crops  has 
decreased  during  the  last  septennial  period  at  home. 
Our  emigrants  to  the  United  States  during  these 
years  have  not,  perhaps,  replaced  in  the  eastern 
States  the  wave  of  population  migrating  westward 
to  California ;  southward,  to  Texas.  Our  emigrants 
to  Australia,  during  the  same  period,  exceed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  who  do  little 
towards  the  production  of  their  own  food.  The  two 
gold-fields  have  probably  drawn  one  million  of  per- 
sons into  this  trade,  unconnected  with  the  growth 
of  cereal  productions.  This  number  is  far  above 
that  of  absolute  gold  diggers;  but,  perhaps,  not 
over  the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  that  new  profession.  Part  of  these 
populations  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  in  which  they  were  formerly  en« 
gaged ;  and  have  been  turned  ^m  produoers  into 
purchasers  of  com.  This  movement  has  been 
entirely  supplied  from  Europe,  and  principally  from 
the  British  isles;  for  although  the  Califomians 
may  be  natives  of  the  States,  yet  their  old  places 
have  been  taken  by  natives  of  EngUmd,  SeoUand, 
or  Ireland. 

The  reduction  of  four  million  quarters,  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  our  cereal  produetions, 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  small  decrease  in  the  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States;  while  Australia  has 
taken  all  the  com  of  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa, 
and  quantities  of  rice  from  India.  The  reduction 
at  home  has  been  apparent  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
has  extended  in  the  two  latter  countries ;  and  the 
breadth  of  land  in  green  crops  and  pasturage  may 
have  been  increased.  The  differenee  would  scarcdy 
strike  the  eye  of  casual  obsenrera  in  ordinary 
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countries;  for  wbile  mankind  use  thirty  million 
quarters  of  grain  for  food  in  our  islands,  horses 
have  to  be  fed,  seed  to  be  found,  and  breweries,  with 
their  relatives,  distilleries,  to  be  kept  going;  so  that 
the  quantitj  named  may  not  be  more  than  five  per 
cent,  on  tne  gross  harvest.  The  change  may  have 
occurred  without  notice  among  farmers  themselves ; 
for  even  upon  a  farm  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
it  would  not  excite  much  attention;  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  deficiency  obviously  originates  in 
Ireland. 

The  war  excited  by  Mammon,  therefore,  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  cause  of  our  present 
high  prices  than  that  commenced  by  Nicholas.  The 
gold  dug  for  us  may  be  dear,  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  its  cost  in  com — that  should  have  been 
reaped,  but  was  never  sown ;  or  even  in  the  cost  of 
feeding  those  diggers  who  had  previously  ploughed 
the  soO.  An  increase  of  10s.  per  quarter  upon  the 
price  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  millions  an- 
nually; Md  that  may  be  all  the  profit  we  have 
taken  out  of  the  gold  mines.  Oar  object  will  be 
served  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
home  have  paid  for  the  gold  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia* They  have  a  set  off  in  the  demand  raised 
by  the  new  colony  and  the  new  state  for  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  that  has  not  been  profitable  to  mer- 
chants, it  has  paid  the  operatives,  although  not  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  their  extra  outlay  for  food. 

Our  gold,  then,  has  cost  us  a  full  price,  and 
what  have  we  gained  in  exchange  P  Our  circu- 
lating medium  is  a  mixture  of  metal  and  paper : 
•  but  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former.  An 
increase  of  gold  in  stock  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  an  increased  currency,  or  to  the 
power  of  making  more  notes.  We  have  received 
enormous  supplies  of  gold  since  1850 ;  but  they 
have  disappeared.  No  mortal  man  can  say,  with 
any  certain  assurance,  where  they  are  this  month. 
Merchants  do  not  warehouse  gdd  in  Urge  quan- 
tities, for  it  is  more  convenient  at  their  credit  with 
the  bankers.  The  latter  do  not  retain  gold  bars 
or  dust  over  their  prescribed  amount,  for  they  live 
upon  interest,  and  can  always  make  somethiog — 
and  at  present  more  than  it  should  bring — for 
money.  The  Bank  of  England  keeps,  as  by  law 
provided,  the  greatest  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country ;  and  it  shows  no  enlargement  since  the 
days  of  Australian  and  Califomian  excitement. 
That  stock  was  never  under  a  quarterly  average  of 
nine  and  three-quarter  millions  in  the  distress  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  during  1847.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  past  month  it  was  only  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  more.  The  remainder 
of  fifty  millions  received  from  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia has  gone,  "nobody  knows  where,"  unless 
those  nations  of  "less  adventurous  spirits,"  who 
content  themselves  with  the  tillage  of  their  farms 
at  home,  have  got  part  of  the  balance;  and  a 
handsome  sum  it  may  make. 

Some  parties  believe  that  a  larger  number  of 
sovereigns  circulate  now  in  the  country  than  were 
employed  in  former  times.    The  Mint  work-bills 


afford  very  little  countenance  to  this  idea.    The 
average  annual  make  of  money  for  six  years  from 
1842  to  1847  was  5,392,893/.,  and  for  the  subse- 
quent  seven  years,  or  to  the  last  year,  it  was 
5,265,316/.     The  copper  and  silver  coinage  forms 
a  limited  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  has  a  very 
small  result  upon  the  general  calculation.     The 
coinage  in  1852  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions, 
and  in  1853  to  something  over  twelve  and  a-half 
millions.    In  these  years  a  marked  increase  occur- 
red, but  a  large  number  of  sovereigns  were  sent  to 
Australia.      The  total  gold  coinage  since  1S50 
inclusive,  amounts  to  almost  thirty  millions  and 
three-quarters,  giving  an  average  of  six  millions 
annually.    The  entire  sum,  although  lai^e,  does 
not  account  for  the  missing  gold,  even  if  all  the 
thirty  millions  were  to  be  found  between  KirkwaU 
and  Portsmouth,  Gal  way  and  Hull ;  while  we  know 
that  gold  is  frequently  exported  in  the  form  of 
sovereigns,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  bat  always 
welcome,  visitors  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Other  persons  believe  that  a  large  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  into  differ- 
ent articles.  The  absorption  of  the  metal  in  this 
way  may  have  extended  slowly,  yet  not  to  a  vast 
amount ;  for  articles  of  gold  endure  long,  and  even 
yet  are  not  numerous  or  weighty  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  probability,  however,  shows  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  single  standard  of  value,  sisce 
mahogany  or  rosewood  would  suit  equally  wdl  ii 
some  respects  with  gold,  if  the  latter  is  likely  to 
be  used  up  for  private  purposes  in  inconvenient 
quantities. 

Currency  reformers  consist  of  two  great  dass^ 
and  each  subdivides  into  numerous  sections.  Tl» 
question,  in  all  its  details,  is  drier  than  dnst  in  a 
good  March  day,  and  the  public  do  not,  th^^oie, 
give  it  the  same  attention  as  the  ballot,  or  church- 
rates,  or  an  appropriation  clause,  or  anything  ebe 
whatever — although  it  annually  appropriates  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  far  more  important  than 
the  house-duty  or  the  income-tax,  or  any  other 
payment  for  national  revenue,  onerous  and  oppres- 
sive, although  necessary. 

Beformers  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1S44 
want  its  undoing ;  and  some  of  them  would  ooe- 
tentedly  recede  to  1843.  Other  reformers  of  tae 
currency  system  desire  to  pull  down  all  the  fabric 
built  up  since  1819.  The  Act  of  1844,  with  its 
collateral  branches,  fixed  the  promissory^note  at- 
culation  at  the  average  issue  of  bankers  for  ao«e 
time  previously.  Any  addition  to  this  issne  must 
now  be  supported  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  goid 
in  the  coffers  of  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  It 
secured  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  circulation  based 
upon  the  Government  debt  of  fourteen  millioiis; 
and  all  its  excess  over  that  sum  also  must  be  ba^ed 
in  gold.  It  provided  that  all  banking  companies  wkkil^ 
might  be  formed,  after  its  own  existence,  shoaH 
consist  of  shares  of  £100 ;  and  that  one-half  <^  iht 
capital  should  be  paid  before  the  commencemestof 
business.  The  latter  arrangement  is  unexeqytioaii 
The  transaction  of  banking  business  witimit  oapiri 
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is  an  c^vident  error.     The  Scotch  banks  have  their 
nominal  capital  made  real  by  full  payment,  with 
few  exceptions.     The  Irish  banks,  especially  in  the 
north,  are  in  the  same  position.     These  companies 
can  discharge  part  of  the  expectations  formed  of 
banking  companies,  by  assisting  their  customers 
during  pressure  from  their  own  resources.     The 
old  joint-stock  banks  of  the  metropolis,  on  the 
other  hand,  resemble  inverted  pyramids.      They 
have  little  of  their  own,  except  the  right  to  make 
calls,  which  the  directors,  who  are  the  representa- 
tives or  servants  of  the  other  shareholders,  are 
unlikely  to   exercise  at  periods  of  inconvenient 
pressure.     They  realise  one  of  the  speculations  of 
the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  and  practically  show  how 
monetary  angels  can  dance  upon  the  very  needle- 
points of  capital.     The  ability  of  the  shareholders 
to  discharge  calls  to  the  extent  of  their  subscrip- 
tions is  not  necessarily  doubted  by  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  the   thing  accomplished,  and  who 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  during  a  period  of 
pressure,  it  will  be  done.     The  very  large  dividends 
paid  by  these  banks,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
the  country,  are  earned  by  trading,  not  with  their 
own  capital,  but  with  borrowed  money.     That  is 
true  of  all  banks,  in  some  measure;   but  their 
capital  is  expected  to  bear  some  nearer  proportion 
to  tiieir  transactions  than  has  been  the  case  with 
some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  formed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844.     Our  remarks  are  not 
applicable  against  the  solvency  of  the  companies, 
which   is   undoubted,  but  their  incompetency  to 
assist  commerce  in  a  crisis.    The  joint-stock  banks, 
formed   since  the  date  of  that  act,  must  be  in 
actual  possession  of  one-half  of  their  subscribed 
capital,  and  will  be  more  useful  institutions  than 
their  predecessors. 

The  provision  in  the  act  that  limits  banking 
business  to  companies,  with  shares  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  arises  out  of  the  desire  to  provide  for 
their  solvency,  in  securing  a  class  of  holders  who 
can    deal    in  stock  of  this  magnitude ;    but  the 
device  cannot  effect  the  object,  while  it  practically 
limits  the  number  of  persons  who  can  participate 
in  the  profits  originating  in  this  description  of  traffic. 
The   act  of  1844  was  intended  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  bank-notes — that  is  to  say,  to 
make  us  all  sure  of  five  sovereigns  for  every  note 
of  five   pounds  that  we  may  hold.     This  was  its 
ostensible  object ;  but  it  had  hidden  purposes  to 
serve.        Very  few  persons,  indeed,  were  incon- 
venienced   by  the   difficulty  of  turning  Bank  of 
JSngland  notes  into  gold.     The  public  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  notes,  and  they  never  thought  of 
the  gold  that  they  represent.  The  real  convertibility 
of  a  note  currency  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
possession  of  coin  to  an  equal  value ;   but  issuers 
pronjise  to  pay  in  bullion  what  they  expect  to  be 
sought    in     only  comparatively   small   quantities. 
The  Bank   of  England  at  no  period,  since  1844, 
could  have  paid  its  circulation  in  gold  and  silver. 
At  present  it  could  pay  httle  over  ten  shillings  per 
11,    In  1852  it  could  have  paid  seventeen  shilluigs 


per  1/. ;  but  that  abundance  of  metal  has  been  of 
short  duration;  and  in  the  following  year  thirteen 
shillings  was  the  extreme  amount  of  its  capability. 
Many  persons  say  that  the  price  of  this  additional 
security  is  too  high.  The  country,  they  add,  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  a  currency  never  required. 
A  panic,  they  think,  would  not  now  arise,  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country,  for  gold ; 
but  it  experiences  severe  pressures  for  notes. 

The  convertibility  of  bank-notes  was  always  a 
fiction;  and  since  1844  it  has  only  been  a  little 
less  so  than  before.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was,  and  Lord  Overstone  is,  the  leading  exponent 
of  convertibility.  They  never  controverted  the 
apparent  truth  that  the  pa|)er  currency  is  not 
absolutely  convertible,  any  more  than  prosperous 
Life  Assurance  Societies  are  solvent,  under  a  pos- 
sible, but  not  a  probable,  contingency.  If  all  the 
notes  floating  in  the  country  were  gathered  together 
and  offered  for  gold  within  a  week,  they  could  not 
be  met.  If  all,  or  half,  or  one-third  of  the  lives 
on  which  policies  are  issued  were  to  lapse  within 
twelvemonths,  the  amounts  insured  could  not  be 
paid.  Panics  occur  in  commerce,  and  plagues  in 
life.  An  extraordinary  number  of  policies  may  fall 
in  during  a  single  year,  and  an  unusual  demand 
for  bullion  may  occur  at  the  banks ;  yet  no  one 
questions  the  convertibility  of  all  the  notes  likely 
to  be  presented,  or  the  payment  of  all  the  policies 
that  will  be  probably  required.  Parliament  might, 
with  equal  sanity,  order  Life  Assurance  Companies 
to  keep  at  command  at  capital  equal  to  one-half  of 
their  policies,  as  to  require  bankers  to  keep  a  given 
stock  of  bullion  to  meet  a  bare  possibility. 

The  advocates  of  the  Act  of  1844  perpetuallj 
say  that  it  has  wrought  well ;  and  yet  Lord  Over- 
stone  admits  that  it  may  require  to  be  occasionally 
suspended,  as  in  1847.  A  well- working  law,  that 
needs  occasional  suspension,  is  an  anomaly  in 
legislation,  and  if  its  character  and  its  necessities 
be  correctly  stated,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  ex- 
istence of  its  nature  iu  the  statute  book.  Lord 
Overstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
harps  steadily  on  convertibility ;  yet  he  acknow- 
ledges that  in  the  depth  of  a  panic,  when  his  con- 
vertibility is  on  trial,  even  if  the  note  should  not 
continue  convertible  into  bullion,  the  Act  should  be 
converted  into  nothing,  by  an  Order  m  Council. 
This  course  was  adopted  in  1847,  and  its  repetition 
has  been  nearly  accomplished  in  1855. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Macdonald  published, 
last  month,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  an  enumeration  of 
the  errors  and  evils  of  this  act,  '*  as  divulged  by 
Lord  Overstone."*  It  is  an  able  analysis  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  leading  abettor,  if  not  the 
author,  of  the  bill.  The  cross-examination  is  con- 
ducted without  any  mercy  or  regard  for  his  lord- 
ship's crotchets ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  for 
this  zealous  friend  of  the  measure  to  show  that  he 
has   not  been  vigorously  testifying    against   its 

.*  Bichardsqa  Brothers,  Corabi)!,  London. 
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existence.  That  pamphlet  may  be  read  by  a 
merchant  oarefollj  after  dinner,  in  any  evening, 
and  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  most  probably 
go  to  bed  with  the  determination  of  rising  next 
morning  to  oppose  the  act ;  and  any  person  who  is 
himself  "  inconvertibly"  for  the  bill,  had  better  not 
harass  his  conscience  by  the  perusal  of  Macdonald 
on  Overstone. 

Figures  never  clearly  show  the  precise  bearing 
of  an  Act  that  impedes  all  business  transactions ; 
for  the  circulating  medium,  whatever  it  may  be — 
metal  or  paper — is  the  blood,  the  life  of  commerce 
and  labour.  The  average  Bank  of  England  circu- 
lation of  1847  was  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
nnder  that  of  1846,  and  was  five  per  cent,  above 
that  of  either  of  the  two  following  years ;  and  1852 
came  before  any  material  increase  occurred.  The 
general  circulation  of  all  notes  in  the  three  king- 
doms during  1847  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
four  following  years,  and  only  eight  and  a-half  per 
cent,  under  that  of  1846,  and  ten  per  cent,  under 
the  average  of  1846.  These  were  the  brief  margins 
between  confidence  and  a  crisis,  bankruptcy  and 
credit,  prosperity  and  ruin,  idleness  and  work. 
They  fidl  to  represent  the  truth.  Statistics  in 
these  cases  are  not  realities.  The  "  circulation" 
of  1847  did  not  circulate.  The  stream  was  arrested 
by  the  Overstone  and  Peel  ligatures.  Notes  were 
issued  and  stored  past  by  all  persons  who  could  get 
at  them.  Fear  came  over  every  mind,  not  of  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  but  of  its  shadow. 

The  experiences  of  the  present  year  have  been 
similar.  Within  two  months  the  rate  of  discount 
rose  two  per  cent.  If  this  rate  affects  bills  for  two 
hundred  millions — which  is  probable — the  gain  to 
capitalists,  and  the  loss  to  producers,  is  two  mil- 
lions for  six  months,  and  one  million  for  three ; 
part  of  the  payment  required  "now  and  then"  for 
that  shadow, "  convertibility,"  and  the  substance,  as 
before,  "  inconvertibility." 

This  punishment  comes  always  in  company  with 
dear  bread,  upon  the  principle  that  misfortunes 
move  commonly  double.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  nation  from 
having  the  use  of  money  at  the  time  when  it  is 
more  than  usually  wanted.  The  people  thus  pay 
double  for  any  quantity  of  foreign  com  that  they 
require.  They  send  sovereigns  abroad  to  buy  grain, 
or  any  other  commodity,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  home 
circulation.  The  object  was,  doubtless,  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  goods  instead  of  hard  money,  by 
reducing  prices  and  wages.  Thus  dear  bread  is 
made  to  secure  low  wages  more  rapidly  than  would 
be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
This  is  a  high  price  again  to  charge  operatives,  not 
for  the  circulation  which  they  need,  but  the  nominal 
convertibility  which  they  do  not  want. 

The  price  rises  as  we  proceed.  Manufacturers 
limit  production  because  merchants  fear  to  buy;  and 
if  they  bought,  a  diflSculty  exists  in  converting  their 
paper  into  anything  that  will  circulate.  Builders 
pause  in  their  operations.     Farmers  are  unwilling 


to  expend  money  in  permanent  improvements. 
Landowners  will  not  invest  rents  in  new  trenches. 
All  classes  economise :  all  purchases  are  restiicied. 
Attempts  to  reduce  wages  occur;  strikes  follow, 
as  the  employers  probably  wished,  and  societj  has 
short  time  in  superabundance.  All  the  social 
misery  consequent  from  these  events  may  be  tnoed 
to  a  pretence  that  in  the  most  prosperous  times 
could  not  be  realised. 

Two  classes  of  currency  reformers  exist :  those 
who  would  return  to  the  state  of  matters  before 
1844,  and  those  who  would  revert  to  a  previous 
period,  because  they  are  wiser  men.  Next  to  peace 
or  war,  the  Bank  Charter  will  be  the  question  of 
the  ooming  session.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  followed  by 
new  enactments  for  the  future.  The  Bank  of 
England  possesses  a  monopoly  at  present  which 
should  not  be  renewed.  It  is  altogether  inoeD- 
sistent  with  justice.  No  reason  could  be  advanced 
for  the  retention' of  exclusive  privileges  by  the 
shareholders  of  one  trading  company  that  may  not 
be  applicable  to  those  of  any  other  concern,  in  aay 
other  traffic.  The  Bank  of  England  is  empowered 
to  issue  notes  of,  or  over,  five  pounds  steilii^  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  nodllions  upon  the  secuiity 
of  its  claims  on  the  Government^  without  a  goUen 
cover  or  sovereigns  to  balance  the  issue.  In 
equity,  let  the  legislature  give  to  any  other  bank- 
ing company — that  will  take  up  fourteen,  seven,  is 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  GoTcmmeat  stock,  aad 
pledge  it  as  security  for  their  notes — an  equivaknt 
privilege,  upon  the  same  condition  as  to  any  notes 
unsupported  by  Government  stock  that  they  mar 
circulate.  No  other  company  may  be  indioed  to 
enter  upon  the  trade ;  but  in  that  case  tbe  idea  d 
monopoly  attached  to  the  Bank  of  En^and  'will  be 
destroyed.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  otkr 
companies  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  placbg 
themselves  in  competition  with  the  lateMr.Cobbett'a 
"  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle-street,"  very  modi  to 
the  advantage  of  both  Grovemment  and  the  peopk : 
for  unless  the  Bank  of  England  was  coerced  to  make 
large  advances,  from  political  reasons,  in  October, 
and  even  November  last,  its  great  power  was  m^ 
exercised  with  sufficient  prudence. 

Next,  we  urge  upon  the  English  peopk  ^e  im- 
propriety of  their  abandonment  of  sxnall  |K»tes. 
They  are  no  more  liable  to  be  forged  than  larger  b£s. 
They  are  far  more  convenient  than  sovereigns  in  tbe 
payment  of  small  accounts,  and  of  wages.  Ihef 
are  not  liable  to  the  tear  and  wear  of  gM.  m  er- 
culation.  Their  value  may  be  protected  bj  what- 
ever means  are  employed  for  the  secnrky  oC  frr 
pound,  or  larger  notes.  They  are  fouiMl  to  be 
more  useful  than  sovereigns  in  Ireland  aad  Seoe- 
laud ;  and  they  deliver  the  pul^c  from  the  iptak& 
cal  annoyance  and  loss  suffered  through  light  geU. 
English  writers  may  say  that  if  their  people  visk 
to  indulge  in  a  gold  currency,  tbe  Irish  and  Sotiick 
have  no  right  to  complain.  They  na:^^  abo, 
determine  to  drink  no  more  beer,  but  *^"^"*  tleir 
diurnal  libations  to  champagne  and  daRfc 
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fbrward.  Bot  we  absolatelj  disaent  from  this 
statement ;  for  in  times  of  pressure,  when  discounts 
are  difficult  and  dear  in  England,  they  are  affected 
also  in  Scotland  by  quantities  of  paper  sent  there 
to  be  "  converted,"  as  to  the  more  economical  mar- 
ket. The  serrice  is  paid  for,  and  the  transactions 
are  remunerative  to  capitalists ;  but  they  unsettle 
the  Scotch — «nd  probably,  also,  the  Irish  market — to 
an  extent  that  would  not  occur  if  smaller  notes  were 
substituted  for  sovereigns  in  part  of  the  English 
circulation;  because  tlie  gold  thus  economised 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  all  our  internal  pur- 
poses— unless  we  drive  a  very  bad  trade  in  buying 
and  selling  with  the  world.  These  small  notes,  if 
the  present  system  be  conserved  and  extended, 
would  require  to  be  based  upon  a  fixed  proportion 
of  Government  stock  and  bullion ;  but  we  contend 
that  the  former  is  a  sufficient,  and  the  latter  an 
unnecessary,  security.  • 

Some  writers  on  the  currency  have  advised  a 
national  issue  of  notesi  recognised  as  a  legal 
tender  for  all  payments  to  the  Government  re- 
venue. Exchequer  Bills  are  now  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  the  Government,  and  are  an  addition  to 
the  ourcidating  medium  in  large  amounts.  The 
fHenda  and  supporters  of  the  present  system  know, 
surely,  that  Exchequer  Bills  pass  current  like  Bank 
of  EiLgknd  notes ;  and  if  they  were  divided,  re- 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  notes  of  twenty,  ten, 
and  five  pounds,  or  of  one  pound,  no  harm  could 
aoorae  to  sociely. 

The  Government  would  require  to  open  an  office 
for  the  issue  of  these  small  bills.  The  obdms  of 
their  creditors  for  dividends,  their  contractors  for 
goods,  and  their  servants  of  all  ranks  for  wages, 
could  be  paid  by  credits  to  them  in  that  office. 
Their  checks  upon  these  credits  would  be  honoured 
in  this  Exchequer  currency,  bearing  an  interest  of 
2i  per  cent.,  or  whatever  sum  at  the  time  was 


consistent  with  the  value  of  money.  These  bills, 
great  and  small,  would  circulate  with  the  facility  of 
bank-notes;  and  although  not  made  a  legal  tender 
for  any  other  payment,  except  revenue,  would  be 
readily  taken  for  all  descriptions  of  payment  in  all 
parts  of  the  icountry.  Payments  out  of  the  country 
could  not  be  conveniently  made  in  this  currency; 
and  the  wages  of  the  army  and  navy  might  be 
required  in  bullion — although  sailors  and  soldiers 
would  experience  no  greater  difficulty  with  these 
notes  than  they  do  now  with  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  that  embarrassment  consisting  only  in 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate  numbers. 

The  plan  would  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  his  periodical  applications  to  -the 
city  for  cash  upon  his  bills ;  and  would,  in  some  mea- 
sure, relax  the  chains  wherein  bullion  has  fettered 
commerce. 

We  have  not  entered  upon  the  several  themes 
propounded  by  the  second  class  of  currency 
reformers  in  this  paper,  because  its  length  com- 
pels us  to  pause.  We  recommend  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  only  practical  alleviations  of  pressure  felt 
by  all  the  productive  cUisses.  We  recommend  them 
at  the  right  time ;  for  the  discussion  which  must 
occur  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  next  Session 
will  open  the  whole  series  of  questions  on  this 
perfect  prairie  of  debate.  The  resolutions  of  a 
few  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  not  move  the 
Cabinet,  for  several  of  its  members  are  stubborn 
monopolists,  fmd  violent  opponents  of  free-trade  in 
money  ;  but  if  the  constituencies  will  deal  plainly 
by  their  representatives  in  the  Commons,  some 
change  and  improvement,  perhaps  not  altogether 
complete,  but  yet  useful,  will  be  accomplidhed 
before  the  autumn  of  1856.  The  Premier  has  no 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  would  not,  wo 
believe,  endanger  twenty  votes  in  the  House  to 
save  all  the  Currency  Acts  that  were  ever  passed. 
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A  TALB.      IN    FIPTBBN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTKft  XI. 

Gould  Arthur  Sutherland  have  looked  back  six 
months  after  his  death,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised in  Mary  the  child-like  buoyant  nature 
whicli  had  been  the  greatest  charm  of  his  short 
and  painful  life :  and  he  would  have  seen  his  old 
hoQ>e  ahnoet  as  much  changed.  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
now  slender  means  would  not  support  the  establish- 
ment  they  had  hitherto  kept  up ;  and  the  house, 
which  remamed  in  her  possession  for  life,  was  far 
larger  than  she  and  Mary  could  possibly  require ; 
yet  she  would  cheerfully  have  endured  privation, 
and  even  want,  rather  than  have  left  its  roof.  As 
it  happened  it  had  two  entrances,  and  admitted  well 
of  being  divided ;  so  retaining  a  few  rooms,  amongst 
which  was  Arthur's  study,  lor  their  own  use,  the 


remainder,  with  the  garden,  was  let  to  a  neighbour, 
who  fortunately  took  it  off  their  hands  at  once. 

To  Mrs.  Sutherland  it  was  a  mournful  consola- 
tion to  rest  upon  the  pillow  where  her  child  had 
rested  last — to  tread  the  ground  his  feet  had  pressed; 
and,  while  such  associations  nursed  her  grief,  they 
certainly  softened  its  tirst  acuteness.  With  Mary, 
however,  it  was  far  otherwise.  She  could  not  com- 
prehend the  solace  her  mother  found  by  Arthur's 
grave ;  it  but  renewed  her  burning  tears  and  wild 
longings  for  his  presence.  It  may  have  been  that 
she  needed  Mrs.  Sutherland's  graver  years  and 
longer  experience  of  sorrow  to  mould  the  temper  of 
her  grief;  or,  perhaps,  her  ardent  and  impassioned 
nature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  lacerated  by  the 
constant  recurrence  to  her  past  life  and  its  vanished 
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happiness.  Certain  it  is  that  day  hj  day  she  faded, 
and  her  face  hahitually  wore  a  subdued  and  patient 
look,  unnatural  in  one  yet  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Even  her  tears  were  changed,  and  as  she  sat  by  her 
brother's  window,  her  favourite  haunt  in  by -gone 
days,  they  would  gather  slow  and  heavy  in  her 
wistful  eyes,  without  sound  or  sob. 

Every  spot  around  her  recalled  the  dead  or  the 
lost,  and  there  seemed  no  resting  place  on  any  side 
for  her  wounded  spirit.  Amy,  as  she  had  foreseen, 
withdrew  her  friendship  and  correspondence,  and 
that  with  marks  of  the  deepest  displeasure ;  and 
Aleck  Laurence,  with  little  generosity  or  delicacy, 
crossed  her  path  on  every  possible  occasion.  Yet 
she  could  not  believe,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  so  readily  forgotten  th'e  past ; 
and  her  self-reproach,  when  she  remembered  that 
her  hand  had  clouded  his  young  life,  was  harder  to 
bear  than  all  besides. 

She  never  regretted  her  decision,  however.  As 
her  judgment  matured,  and  she  grew  under  the 
silent  influences  of  her  present  life,  a  wide  chasm 
appeared  to  separate  her  from  her  former  self,  and 
she  knew  that  what  had  once  seemed  hi^piness 
could  not  now  satisfy  her  awakened  heart,  nor  fulfil 
its  desires. 

And  she  learnt,  too,  in  the  new  sense  of  loneliness 
which  fell  upon  her,  and  the  aching  want  which 
pursued  her  in  every  occupation,  how  one  image 
(all  unconsciously)  had  filled  her  thoughts,  mingled 
in  her  day-dreams,  and  strengthened  her  in  every 
good  and  holy  purpose.  Poor  Mary !  no  word  or 
sign  showed  that  her  memory  was  cherished  or  even 
preserved ;  and  as  the  long  slow  months  sped  by, 
the  half-spoken  love  which  had  mocked  her  with 
its  glorious  promise,  faded  away,  till  it  was  as  some 
sweet,  faint  vision  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
engrossed  by  her  sorrow,  did  not  perceive  the 
change  in  her  daughter's  aspect  until  it  had  long 
been  evident  to  others,  and  was  only  then  aroused 
from  her  pre-occupation  by  catching  suddenly  in 
Mary's  face  the  peculiar  look  which  Arthur's  had  so 
often  worn.  It  was  rather  an  expression  of  en- 
durance than  ought  else ;  but  the  mother  knew  it 
well,  and  gazed  again  with  eager,  searching  eyes. 
Yes,  there  was  the  same  transparent  skb,  wasted 
hands,  and  drooping  figure.  She  reproached  herself 
bitterly  that,  in  her  grief  for  one  child,  she  had 
neglected  the  other;  but  all  her  questions  could 
elicit  no  direct  complaint  from  Mary.  , 

«« It  were  folly,  dearest  mother,"  she  said, "  with 
our  straightened  means,  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
doctor's  visit  when  I  have  not  a  single  ailment  to 
lay  before  him.  You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  my 
old  self  again ;  you  have  lost  your  giddy,  foolish 
child,  but  you  have  one  quite  as  fond ;  wUl  not  that 
satisfy  you  P" 

"Do  not  speak  as  though  I  had  blamed  you, 
dearest ;  you  have  been  my  only  comfort,  but  re- 
member, too,  you  are  my  only  one — I  can  afford  to 
run  no  risks." 

"  But,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  no  ailment  worth 
speaking  of;  only  wait  awhile  and  I  shall  live  down 


this  rebellious  heart,  and  all  will  he  right,"    Bst 
Mrs.  Sutherland's  fears  were  not  to  be  sikiKed, 
and  the  medical  man,  who  had  attended  Arthir, 
was  called  in.     He  had  known  Mary  for  some  jem, 
and  divining  at  a  glance  the  root  of  \ht  eTil,  visdy 
ordered  her  immediate  change  of  soeoe,  espedallj 
recommending   constant   occupation.    The  reij 
word  change  roused  her  from  her  listlessness;  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  life  to  her  to  throw  oi(  ijf  pos- 
sible, the  clogging  memories  and  tearful  assocutioBs 
with  which  every  breath  of  home  was  (raoght. 
But  how  was  the  expense  to  be  met?— or  how 
could  she  bear  to  drag  her  mother  from  the  ipot 
where  her  lost  child  was  almost  present  with  her 
yet  ?    She  pondered  with  something  like  her  fonoff 
energy  upon  a  more  feasible  way  of  carrying  out 
the  advice  she  felt  to  be  so  salataiy,  and  \fdm 
many  days  had  elapsed  there  appeared  in  the  piper 
(without  Mrs.  Sutherhmd's  knowledge,  howerer), 
an  advertisement  setting  forth  poor  Mary's  acq1Iir^ 
ments  in  modest  terms,  and  offering  her  serricesm 
that  beaten  track  which,  unfortunately,  is  the  00)7 
one  open  to  women  in  this  country.    Sbt  made  bo 
other  stipulation  but  that  the  children  she  instnidei 
should  be  young ;   and,  asking  only  a  modenie 
remuneratiou,  had  several  answers  withoot  delay. 
Even  this  seemed  a  wonderful  soooess  to  herielf- 
depreciation,  and  she  marvelled  at  the  elatioo, » 
long  unfelt,  with  which  she  laid  the  letters  befon 
her  mother. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  even  more  opposed  to  thi 
plan  than  she  had  anticipated ;  and  it  reqoind  til 
her  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  to  iadaa 
her  to  listen  to  it  at  all. 

"I  shall  feel  so  independent  and  happy  in  wak- 
ing for  you,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  **  uid  I  am  o{ 
so  little  use  to  you  here  with  this  unconqnenUe 
sinking  of  my  spirits.  Only  let  me  go  te  oes 
year,  and  I  shall  come  back  to  you  quite  stit)^ 
and  wise,  and  bring  a  little  purse-full  of  my  on 
earnings,  too." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  think  of  my  love,  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  the  occupation  would  be  most  salatan. 
It  is  the  coldness  and  the  slights  yon  may  sett 
with  which  makes  me  tremble,  l^o,  Mary;  j^ 
have  had  home-nurture  too  long,  and  are  faynatne 
too  tender  to  be  sent  amongst  strangers,  sod  ei- 
posed  to  the  humiliations  which,  alas,  too  dfln 
fall  to  the  lot  of  women  struggling  for  their  \xoi 
We  must  devise  some  other  means  of  carrying  oat 
this  plan." 

Mary  sighed  deeply,  but  she  would  notrdinqoa^ 
her  post.  "I  am  not  now  what  I  once  i»i 
mother,"  she  urged ;  "  real  sorrow  steels  the  natot 
against  minor  trials,  as  you  must  know.  Bes^A 
there  are  kind  hearts  and  noble  ones  in  the  woriii; 
surely  I  shall  meet  with  some  audi  if  in  aheib^ 
spirit  I  set  out  earnestly  upon  my  woriu" 

With  these  and  similar  argnmenU  she  piew 
at  last,  and  wrung  from  her  mother  a  rdactast 
consent.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of  dediiS 
between  the  different  offers  she  had  reoeiTBd;  ^ 
this,  though  there  was  little  to  guide  hfli»  ihe«« 
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not  long  in  doing.  One  letter  offered  employment 
by  the  sea-side,  which  in  itself  was  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, for  she  felt  as  if  the  very  sight  and  smell  of 
the  broad  free  waters  would  bring  life  and  strength 
with  them.  Then,  the  hand-writing  was  delicate 
and  feminine,  and  the  diction  unmistakeably  that  of 
a  gentlewoman ;  so  that  Mary,  accustomed  to  trust 
much  to  instinct,  felt  that  she  could  not  be  very 
far  wrong  in  the  favourable  judgment  she  had 
formed  of  the  writer. 

"  It  may  be  foolish,  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
conned  the  letter  over,  "  but  the  very  date  looks 
inviting  to  me.  'Fairleigh  Glen!'  it  sounds  like 
a  cool,  silent  place;  and  then  'the  Grange,* 
mother !  can't  you  fancy  a  mossy  grey  roof,  deep- 
set  windows,  and  a  shady  old  porch?  Yes — I 
think  I  can  trust  Mrs.  Hardwick;  her  letter  is 
courteous  and  considerate." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  smiled.  "  If  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Smith,  Marine  YiUa,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
fjAvourably  impressed,  now.  That  imagination  of 
yours  is  a  dangerous  gift,  my  child ;  I  sometimes 
blame  myself  that  its  wings  were  not  clipped  long 
ago." 

"  That  is  a  mistake,  mother,  dear.  Don't  you 
remember  what  Mr.  Norton  used  to  say  ?  He  would 
have  the  imagination  developed  like  any  other 
faculty,  nourished  with  healthy  food,  and  curbed,  if 
you  will,  but  not  clipped  away." 

''  I  daresay  he  was  right,  my  love ;  at  least  I 
always  found  that  his  opinions  grew  upon  me,  and 
proved  themselves  so  at  last.  I  do  wonder  he  has 
never  been  near  us,  by  the  bye ;  but  perhaps  he  has 
joined  liis  sister  in  India." 

Mary  started ;  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
her ;  but  now,  as  she  wrote  her  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
Hardwiok's  proposal,  and  set  about  preparing  for 
her  journey,  there  flitted  before  her  eyes  visions  of 
stately  palms  and  slow  flowing  eastern  rivers,  and 
she  longed,  with  the  restlessness  of  a  sick  heart,  to 
catch  but  a  glimpse  of  that  sea  which  perchance 
had  borne  him  from  her  for  ever.  Yet  the  home- 
pangs  were  stronger  than  she  had  fancied.  Apart 
from  leaving  her  mother — the  patient  grey-haired 
mother  who  was  now  her  all — the  old  house,  which 
she  had  learnt  of  late  ahnost  to  loathe,  seemed 
bound  to  her  heart,  now  that  she  was  about  to 
forsake  it,  by  many  a  tie  of  which  she  had  beeif 
unconscious.  She  begged  permission  to  walk 
round  the  garden  once  more.  How  every  spot 
was  haunted  with  the  mournful  spirit  of  the  past ! 
Here  was  the  arbour  where  Cecil  had  given  her  her 
first  lesaons  in  sketching — there  the  robin-house 
Aleck  bad  built  for  her  tamed  birds.  She  turned 
down  the  broad  centre- walk  where  the  roof  of  roses 
contrasted  so  well  with  the  smooth,  yellow  path- 
way below ;  how  often  from  Archy's  window  had 
she  watched  Aleck's  handsome  figure  framed  to 
such  advantage  by  the  waving  green  around !  Her 
lips  quivered,  and  she  hurried  into  the  side-walk ; 
but  there,  in  the  glad  sunshine,  as  if  it  had  but 
just  been  used  and  pushed  aside,  stood  her  brother's 
gaxden-pliAir.    There  were  the  old  scratches  upon 


the  paint,  the  old  leather  apron  a  little  worn  by 
his  knees,  and  the  very  footstool  she  had  so  often 
placed  under  his  feet.  Then  there  arose  in  her 
heart  those  bitter  and  fruitless  questionings — Why 
were  these  things  here — the  cushion  on  which  he 
had  leaned,  the  very  tree  he  had  sat  under — all 
strong  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  he,  the  tender,  loving 
spirit  gone  P — gone  for  ever  from  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine,  shut  up  in  a  dark  silence  from  the 
voice  of  nature  that  gladdened  all  besides !  She 
turned  into  the  shrubbery  to  weep  out  her  hot 
tears  unseen,  and  the  first  thing  her  eyes  rested 
upon  was  the  little  mound  Mr.  Norton  had  raised 
over  her  pet. 

Then  the  past,  the  happy  unthinking  past,  arose 
before  her  more  vividly  than  ever.  She  seemed  to 
feel  again  the  unbroken  sympathy  of  which  she  had 
been  conscious  in  Cecil's  presence,  and  the  strange 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  thoughts  interpreted  by  his 
words.  Her  protecting  and  yet  reverent  love  for 
her  dead  brother,  even  the  unquestioning  happiness 
of  the  first  days  of  her  betrothal — all,  all  came 
crowding  back,  and  with  them  her  old  childish 
pride  in  Aleck's  beauty,  and  her  vague,  sweet 
fancies  of  a  future  never  to  be  realised. 

She  entered  the  house  again  so  wan  and  sad  that 
her  mother's  anxiety  woke  afresh,  and  with 
trembling  hands  she  hastened  every  preparation  for 
her  departure. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

''I  HAVE  not  been  so  much  disappointed  as  I 
deserved  to  be,  dearest  mother,"  \k-rote  Mary,  a  few 
days  after  she  had  left  her  home.  **  Fairleigh  Glen 
is  almost  what  I  pictured  it;  and  the  Grange, 
though  small,  being  only  a  wing  of  the  old  house, 
is  very  picturesque — a  turretcd  tower  at  one  end, 
built  by  some  seafaring  ancestor,  making  it  still 
more  so..  I  found  my  shady  porch  even,  and  my 
bay  windows ;  but  instead  of  a  mossy  grey  the 
house  is  red,  with  pointed  gables  and  twisted 
chimnies,  round  which  the  birds  wheel  dreamily, 
making  it  look  like  some  quaint  old  picture." 

**  Heavy  as  my  head  was,  the  kindness  of  my 
reception  here  could  not  but  cheer  me.  Mrs. 
Hardwick  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  dependent,  and  instead  of  complaining  of  my, 
delicate  appearance,  as  I  nervously  dreaded  she 
would  do,  has  taken  quite  a  motherly  interest  in 
my  health,  and  begins  already  to  talk  of  my  looking 
better.  She  is  a  gentle,  sweet-tempered  woman — 
very  fond  of  her  children.  My  pupils  are  a  boy  of 
eight  years  old,  named  Grenville,  and  his  sister 
Charlotte,  about  twelve ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my 
heart  leapt  at  the  sight  of  the  laddie — but  you 
know  how  I  love  children,  and  boys  especially.  I 
felt  a  sudden  horror  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
teach  him  Latin,  and  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  I  would  study  all  night  until  I  mastered  the 
rudiments,  rather  than  give  him  up;  however,  I 
find  he  is  very  backward,  owing  to  delicate  healthy 
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and  the  girl  likewise,  thongh  vith  her  it  is  simply 
from  a  want  of  tuition.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  at  sea 
— but  I  must  tell  you  of  my  boy  before  I  go  on 
farther ;  be  is  rather  a  singular  looking  child,  not 
pretty,  and  yet  most  attractiye.  Don't  think  me 
fanciful  if  I  add  that  be  strongly  reminds  me  of 
Cecil.  There  are  the  same  clear  eyes  that  seem 
to  look  so  far  away  from  out  of  their  earnest 
depths;  the  outline  of  his  head,  like  Gecirs,  is 
beautiful,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  the  same 
firmness  of  mouth  and  chin.  It  appears  that  they 
have  lost  several  children  between  these  two  and 
the  eldest,  Alice,  a  pretty  girl  just  budding  into 
womanhood.  I  am  delighted  to  have  anything  so 
fresh  and  fair  wherewithal  to  feast  my  eyes ;  you 
know  my  weakness  of  old,  dear  mother,  and  I  find 
I  am  no  whit  nearer  a  cure  than  I  was  three  years 
ago." 

And  so  Mary  scribbled  on,  over  more  than  one 
sheet  of  paper,  giving  her  mother  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Grange  and  its  inhabitants,  but  veiling  with  care 
the  depression  which  even  the  kindness  of  her  new 
friends  could  not  overcome.  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little 
son  was  her  greatest  consolation,  both  now  when 
his  childish  confidence  and  simple  love  soothed  her 
lonely  heart,  and  later  on,  when,  apt  and  docile,  he 
drank  in  her  words,  and  she  watched  his  mind 
opening  from  day  to  day.  Whether  from  an  acci- 
dental resemblance,  or  from  some  fond  fancy,  the 
child  did  recall  strongly  the  face  which  was  her 
type  of  intellectual  power,  of  manly  tenderness, 
and  of  all  that  she  held  most  noble.  The  labour 
of  teaching,  especially  when  the  time  was  devoted 
to  him,  rather  invigorated  than  wearied  her,  and 
the  bracing  sea  breezes  brought  by  degrees  a  faint 
colour  to  her  face. 

The  evening  hours,  when  her  work  was  done, 
were  the  pleasantest  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  was 
rather  a  quiet  sadness  than  ought  of  her  old  buoy- 
ancy which  fell  upon  her  then.  Little  QrenviUe 
was  often  with  her  at  such  times,  either  in  the 
twibght  glen  or  upon  the  whispering  beach ;  but 
even  his  presence,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand  in 
hers,  or  of  his  little  head  upon  her  knees,  could  not 
drive  away  the  thoughts  of  her  own  home  as  once 
it  was,  nor  make  her  forget  that,  at  that  still  hour 
when  fond  hearts  draw  together,  and  parents  and 
children  meet  together  in  loving  converse,  after 
0  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  day,  she  was  a  stranger 
beneath  a  strange  roof — a  lonely  alien  from  her 
mother's  side. 

Still,  there  was  life  and  strength  in  her  new 
occupation.  '  She  was  gratified  by  Mrs.  Hardwi6k's 
warm  acknowledgments  of  her  attention  to  the 
children,  and  amused,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the 
study  of  character  opened  to  her.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  her  to  find  that  Miss  Hardwick,  rather 
than  her  mother,  ruled  the  household,  and  that, 
while  she  had  tears  to  spare  for  the  loss  of  a  dance 
or  a  dejuner,  she  seemed  ignorant  of  the  very  ex- 
istence  of  real  sorrow,  and  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  real  duty  or  purpose  for  which  she  had  been 
sent  into  the  world.     Her  complete  neglect  of  her 


mother  and  sister,  and  the  quiet  selfishness  witii 
which  she  accepted  her  mother's  devotion,  wen 
sufficient  proofs  of  this ;  yet  Mary  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  she  passed  in  society  as  an  amiable, 
loveable  creature,  and  that,  softened  by  her  youth 
and  beauty,  even  she  felt  a  kind  of  compassioiate 
fondness  mingle  with  her  contempt  for  the  pretty 
creature's  weakness  and  egotism. 

As  the  summer  set  in,  the  children  begged  per- 
mission to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  open  air ; 
but  the  heat  made  them  fractious,  and,  for  the  fiist 
time,  Mary  found  some  difficulty  in  exacting  obe- 
dience. Charlotte  was  pettish  and  perverse,  and 
Grenville  languid  and  indifferent  Fortunate^  for 
them,  Mary's  hastiness  had  long  since  been  tamed, 
and  she  patiently  asserted  her  authority,  and  ia- 
sisted  upon  their  attention.  But  it  was  tedkns 
work,  even  with  her  favourite.  His  eyes,  gCDefaUy 
fixed  inquiringly  upon  her,  would  wander  over  the 
beach,  and,  provoked  as  she  was,  it  was  hard  to  resist 
his  ''Please,  Miss  Sutheriand,  there's  a  star-fish 
kicking — might  I  put  him  in  the  water?'*  m, 
"  May  we  dip  our  hands  again,  just  for  a  minute ; 
they  are  so  hot."  She  h^  reduced  th^n  to 
quietude  at  last  by  threatening  an  immediate  return 
to  the  hot  school-room,  when  the  pofltman  wpj^eat^ 
in  sight,  and  little  Charlotte  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant. 

"May  I  see  if  there  are  any  letters^  Miss 
Sutherland  ?  Cousin  Grenville  was  to  write  to- 
day, and  mamma  said  we  should  have  a  holid^ 
when  he  came." 

"You  will  forfeit  it  altogether,  my  dear,"  aa- 
swered  Mary,  "  if  I  have  to  repeat  that  yon  mat 
sit  still  while  with  me.  Go  to  your  place,  iiune- 
diately,  and  be  silent." 

"  Letter  for  Miss  Sutherland !"  shouted  tbe  mn. 
from  behind  them.  Mary's  face  flushed,  for  her 
mother's  letters  were  always  a  treat ;  but  tnramg 
her  head,  she  said  quietly,  "  Take  all  to  the  hoeae, 
if  you  please;  we  are  engaged  just  now  ;"  and  re- 
sumed her  work  as  steadily  as  before. 

The  children  were  softened  into  obedienee.  TImj 
felt  that  she  would  not  grant  hei:Beif  the  pleasext 
she  denied  to  them,  and  their  affectioa  for  her  wm 
unconsciously  increased.  It  was  a  relief  to  dl 
parties  when  tbe  books  were  closed,  and  Mie 
Hardwick  strolled  up  to  thera  and  suggested  a  asl 
upon  the  water. 

"  How  you  can  be  so  patient.  Miss  Sotheiin^" 
she  said,  "  I  don't  know.  Little  tiresome  Unofs ! 
What  frights  they  look  to  be  sure ;  whcrcrer  did 
Charlotte  get  that  poke  bonnet  ?" 

"I  made  it  her,"  answered  Mary,  smiling^  ••b^ 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  ornamental;  her  ikia 
tans  so  easily  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  te 
face." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  wonder  yoa. 
took  the  trouble.  Charlotte  always  was  a  &ishi, 
and  always  will  be." 

The  child  reddened,  but  looked  up  vitk  a  qaiek, 
shy  smile  when  Mary  answered — "  She  is  mrn^ 
improved  in  appearance  since  she  took  pan  wM 
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her  carriage ;  and  I  hope.  Miss  Hardwick,  we  shall 
live  to  see  her  a  pleasing^,  as  well  as  a  good  and 
clever  woman ;  I  prophecy  great  things  for  her  if 
she  will  only  persevere  as  she  has  begun." 

"May  I  fetch  your  letter  for  you,  please?**  in- 
terrupted she,  pulling  at  Mary's  dress. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  thank  you.  Your  feet  are  quicker 
than  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  it  very  much." 

"  Is  it  from  your  mamma,  do  you  think  ?"  asked 
the  boy,  gently,  as  his  sister  ran  off. 

"  All  my  letters  are  from  her,  Grenville." 

"  Then  you  havn't  any  brothers  and  sisters." 

*'  I  had  a  brother  once,  dear,  and  friends  besides, 
whom  I  loved ;  but  God  took  him  away  and  parted 
me  from  them." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  so  sorry," 
said  the  child ;  "  would  it  be  rude  if  I  asked  another 
question,  only  about  a  small  thing  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ?'* 

"Charlotte  and  I  want  to  know  your  name. 
Miss  Sutherland;  I  mean  your  own  name  that 
your  mamma  calls  you.  We  are  going  to  christen 
her  new  doll  to-day,  and  we  can't  think  of  any 
name  that  will  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  mine  is  not  grand  enough,  Gren- 
viUe ;  it  is  Mary." 

"Ob,  yes,  it  is  though;  it's  just  the  thing. 
Dolly  isn't  pretty  enough  to  be  called  Alice,  but 
she  has  a  kind  face,  something  like  yours." 

Mary  laughed,  and  rose  to  meet  Charlotte,  who 
was  running  along,  letter  in  hand.  ^She  changed 
colour  as  she  took  it — it  was  not  her  mother?s  hand- 
writing' ;  could  she  be  ill,  and  this  some  frightened 
neighbour's  summons  ?  but  no,  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  characters — trembling,  all  but 
illegible,  as  they  were.  She  tore  it  open.  The 
signature,  so  well  known  and  yet  so  strangely 
changed,  was  full  in  sight,  for  there  were  but  three 
lines,  "  Amy  Evans  !"  How  odd  it  looked  ! 
"  Mary**  the  letter  ran,  "  If  you  would  see  me  alive, 
come ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  old  love,  let  it  be 
quickly.  I  have  a  child,  but  I  shall  never  hear  it 
call  me  mother." 

The  children  wondered  to  see  Mary  so  deadly  pale, 
and  Charlotte  dragged  her  chair  across  the  shingle, 
and  put  it  "  comfortably"  for  her  to  sit  down  and 
rest.  But  she  motioned  them  aside  and  turned 
hurriedly  to  the  house..  As  she  entered  she  met 
Mrs.  Hardwick.  "  I  fear  you  have  had  bad  news,  my 
dear,"  she  said  kindly,  struck  by  her  agitation  and 
pallor.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Come  in 
here  and  tell  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs.  Hardwick,  lo-day 
— now,  if  you  will  let  me.  This  is  from  an  old 
friend,  and — and  she  is  dying.*' 

"  Not  your  mother,  my  poor  girl  ?" 

"  No,  no,  thank  God  !  but  it  is  a  friend,  a  dear 
friend.  She  has  a  child,  and  writes  that  she  is 
dying." 

*'  She  may  be  mistaken  in  her  real  condition,  my 
dear ;  yon  must  not  despair  of  her  recovery.  My 
maid  shall  put  up  a  few  things  for  you,  while 
yoa  lie  down  here  and  compose  yourself." 


"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am ;  but  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Mary.  "We 
were  at  school  together,  and  were  like  sisters  for 
years.     Oh  !  I  cannot  believe  it." 

It  did  not  take  long  in  Mark's  present  frame  of 
mind  to  put  a  few  necessary  articles  in  her  bag, 
and  throw  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick, after  vainly  pressing  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, drove  her  to  the  train,  which  fortunately 
passed  close  by  Mr.  Evans's  estate,  taking  between 
two  and  three  hours  for  the  journey.  It  rattled 
close  by  many  of  her  old  haunts,  and  at  one  timo 
she  could  even  see  the  spire  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  her  brother  lay ;  but  the  image  of  Amy, 
a  mother,  and  dying,  shut  out  all  besides ;  and  she 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  trying  to  realize  the  awful 
idea,  while  old  memories  of  the  dark-eyed  school- 
girl, in  the  first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  seemed  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  death. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
In  a  darkened  room,  whose  luxurious  appointments 
were  but  as  a  mockery,  Mary  found  her  friend, 
face  to  face  with  death.  Her  voic^  was  changed, 
and  aGerce  impetuosity  replaced  her  former  softness; 
but,  except  for  this,  and  for  the  exquisite  clearness 
and  hectic  colour  of  the  face,  Mary  could  have 
fancied,  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  that  it  was  the 
beautiful  Amy  of  her  schooldays,  awaking  from 
peaceful  sleep. 

She  received  Mary's  fond  caresses  in  silence,  and 
rejected,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  possibility 
of  her  recovery.  "  This  was  my  mother^s  doom," 
she  said  sternly,  "and  her  fate  has  descended  upon 
me.  What  has  my  life  been  that  I  should  struggle 
against  it  ?  I  knew  that  my  hours  were  numbered; 
but  those  poor  weeping  creatures  around  had  no 
peace  until  they  confessed  that  it  was  so — I  wrung 
the  truth  from  them.  Still,  Mary,  1  must  live 
until  I  have  told  you  all     Sit  down." 

"  Amy,  Amy,"  entreated  Mary, "  this  is  throwing 
away  your  chance  of  life ;  for  your  husband's  sake, 
for  your  child's,  cease.  What  have  you  to  tell  me, 
darling ;  there  can  be  nothing  but  what  I  know. 
Wait  awhile,  I  will  stay  near  you,  and  to  morrow 
we  will  talk  together." 

"  To-morrow  ?  To-morrow  I  shall  be  where 
you  cannot  come.  What  have  I  to  tell,  do  you 
tay  ?  Then  you  guessed  my  secret*;  but  no,  you 
could  never  dream  hoio  I  loved  him.  You  who 
forsook  him  cannot  know  what  he  was  to  me. 
From  the  day  I  landed,  a  lonely,  shivering  child, 
he  drew  me  towards  him ;  he  had  my  worship ;  he 
was  my  dream  by  night  and  by  day.  I  loved  you 
once,  Mary — I  loved  you  even  when  you  crossed 
my  path,  and  shattered  my  vision  of  happiness ; 
but  what  was  it  to  the  love  I  bore  him  ?  Did  you 
never  guess  the  secret  spring  that  moved  me  to 
form  this  marriage  ?  Speak,  girl  !** 
I      But  Mary's  tean  came  thick  and  fast,  pouring 
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through  her  fingers  upon  the  pillow,  and  choking 
her  utterance.  She  could  onlj  shake  her 
head. 

"  Know,  then,  that  he  held  my  cousin  in  liis 
power.  By  debts  of  honour  far  beyond  Aleck's 
means  to  pay,  and  by  his  unholy  influence,  he  was 
dragging  him  down---down.  I  saw  it,  and  thought, 
poor  fool,  to  stand  between  them,  and  sare  him.  I 
fancied,  in  the  plenitnde  of  my  power,  that  I  could 
draw  my  husband  away,  perhaps,  to  better  things, 
and  that  Aleck,  safe  with  you,  would  live  in 
honour,  and  in  the  peace  I  could  never  know. 
Henry  forgave  his  debts  at  my  request,  and  I, 
satisfied  in  Aleck's  happiness,  and  never  dreaming 
how  I  erred,  believed  that  my  girlish  love  had  died 
out  for  ever,  and  that  all  would  be  welL  And  it 
might  have  been — yes  Mary,  it  might ;  but  then 
came  your  part.  You  forsook  him.  But  it  was 
not  enough  to  know  that  he  might  have  been 
mine.  In  silence  I  stood  by  and  saw  him,  forlorn 
and  wretched,  fall  again  into  my  husband*s  power 
— I  who  could  have  made  him  so  blessed !  I  had 
sold  myself  for  liim,  and  it  was  in  vain.  My  God ! 
what  that  cost  me!*' 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  paused ;  Mary  hoped 
that  exhaustion,  if  nothing  else,  would  force  her 
to  cease;  but  after  muttering  for  a  moment  or 
two,  she  spoke  again  in  a  weaker  voice. 

« It  was  then,  Mary,  when  the  wife  of  one  man 
I  felt  that  I  loved  another-^it  was  then  I  called 
upon  God  in  my  desolation,  to  give  me  a  child. 
I  loathed  myself,  my  marriage,  my  husband,  and  I 
longed  that  the  yearning  mother-love,  the  only 
thing  unseared  in  my  heart,  might  gush  forth.  I 
stormed  Heaven  with  my  prayers.  Mine  was  the 
cry  of  Rachel — and  it  was  heard  and  answered 
like  hers.  Oh !  my  babe !  my  poor,  lone  babe ! 
must  I  leave  thee  behind,  with  my  drear  fate  upon 
thee,  to  weep  such  tears  as  I  have  wept  ?  Come 
with  thy  mother,  child;  the  grave  is  dark  and  chill, 
but  there,  at  least,  thy  mother's  arms  will  wind 
about  thee,  and  shut  out  the  weary,  weary  world. 
Hary — is  it  dark  so  soon  ?  Kiss  me,  dear ;  we  loved 
each  other  once." 

Mary  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  strove  to  soothe 
away  the  agony  of  her  face  by  promises  of  love 
and  devotion  to  her  child ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone 
too  far — perchance  the  voice  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim  o'erpowered  the  sounds  of  earth.  It 
must  have  been  so ;  for  lip  and  eye  stirred  not, 
though  the  child's  wailing  voice  arose ;  and  then 
Mary  knew  that  the  silence  of  those  hushed  lips 
could  only  be  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Archangel, 
and  the  trump  of  Gbd. 

Mary  was  scarcely  more  stunned  by  Amy's  death 
than  by  the  bewildering  words  which  had  poured 
from  her  dying  lips.  That  she  had  loved  Aleck  in 
secret,  from  her  childhood,  was  strange  enough ; 
but  that  she  had  tried  to  rescue  him  from  Mr. 
Evans's  influence  by  sacrificing  herself,  and  that, 
tlirough  her  own  desertion  of  him.  Amy  had  failed, 
and  lay  there  now,  broken-hearted  and  dead, — Oh ! 
it  seemed  rather  some  mad  mis-shapen  dream,  than 


a  real  unravelling  of  that  past  in  which  the  hid 
moved  and  suffered. 

Well  it  was  for  her  that  the  motherless  child 
claimed  her  thoughts,  and  softened  the  hornn*  of 
that  day.  Again  and  again  she  flung  herself  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bed  of  death,  and,  reading  nothinf 
but  reproach  in  the  awful  beauty  of  the  face,  accused 
herself,  and  bemoaned  the  irrevocable  past  with 
inexpressible  bitterness. 

It  was  only  when  the  wailing  babe  died  upon 
her  knees,  and  she  laid  it  in  those  cold  arms,  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  read  the  past 
aright.  Amy's  words  came  back  to  her — "The 
wife  of  one  man  I  felt  that  I  loved  another^ — and 
they  rang  in  her  ears  a  desolate,  warning  kndL 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  as  she  knelt  for  the  last 
time  by  the  beautiful  corpse,  enfolded  in  its  sOkea 
masses  of  hair — "  no.  Amy ;  I  was  right.  Re  has 
fallen  into  sin,  and  thou^-oh !  it  ia  bard  to  see 
thee  1;^ ing  there ;  yet  what  could  it  avail  thee  to 
have  pressed  on  another  the  cop  which  has 
poisoned  thyself.  Not  even  the  voice  of  thy  child, 
won  by  such  cries,  bought  by  such  throes  as  thine, 
could  heal  thiiie  anguish.  What,  then,  must  kive 
been  the  loathings,  the  desecration,  and  the 
shame  ?  Woulds't  thou  have  suffered  less  bad  I, 
too,  known  that  despair  ?  No — no,  sweet  spirit, 
thou  dids't  err  grievously,  but  it  was  in  ignoraaee 
and  in  love  ;  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  thee  to 
bear,  and  God  has  taken  thee  to  Himself." 

Thus  she  communed  by  the  dead  mother  wA 
child  through  the  solemn  hours  of  that  night,  and 
the  morning  found  her  almost  as  calm  as  they.  She 
was  very  thankful  to  be  spared  a  meeting  with  the 
Laurences,  and  to  see  but  little  of  Mr.  Evans 
before  she  left.  He  was  evidently  shocked  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  bereavement,  but  she  felt  aU  hex 
old  dislike  to  his  bland  manner  and  bold  stare 
revive,  as  she  met  him ;  and  knowing  how  IsUie 
union  of  life  and  heart  there  had  been  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  her  aversion  was  not  softened 
by  pity,  as  it  might  have  been.  He  pressed  her  to 
remain ;  but  the  very  idea  of  the  pompous  foBcial 
and  the  cold  mourners  was  revolting,  and  she 
longed  to  leave  the  dark  stifling  house,  where  a 
weight  seemed  to  hang  in  the  silent  air.  Om 
more  shock  was  in  store  for  her  before  she  crossed 
the  threshold,  for,  taking  up  a  paper  whiek  kf 
upon  the  table,  she  saw,  not  far  from  the  as- 
nouncement  of  Amy's  death,  that  of  Aktk 
Laurence's  bankruptcy. 

Mary  whirled  again  in  the  rattling  caniaget 
within  sight  of  the  village  spire,  and  hard  by  fidds 
and  hedge-rows  where  she  had  wandered,  i*ynrJ1mg 
for  very  lightness  of  heart,  in  the  first  gc^dea  day% 
of  her  young  love.  Yet  she  did  not  think  of  TviSr 
ing  her  mother,  though  comparatively  near.  In  the 
first  place  her  stipulated  holiday  vras  to  be  in  thr 
autumn,  six  weeks  to  come,  and  she  could  not  fed 
easy  in  forsaking  her  post  longer  than  was 
necessary  ;  then  all  her  newly-gain^  strength  was 
shaken;  visions  of  the  mother  and  chdd  fcided 
together  in  that  strange  silence,  *and  of  Aied^ 
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tempted,  sinning,  and  ruined,  swam  before  her 
eyes ;  and  she  knew  that  she  was  ill  prepared  to 
face  tlie  associations  of  home. 

The  sight  of  the  sea  as  she  neared  Eairleigh,  and 
its  solemn  ohaunt,  as  it  lay,  like  a  silver  shield 
beneath  the  sun,  quieted  and  awed  her  spirit ;  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Amy's  life  and  her  own  had 
been  much  akin  to  those  tossing,  aimless  waves, 
driven  hither  and  thither  upon  a  stormy  shore,  until 
one,  faint  and  worn,  was  stranded — laid  up  in  haven 
for  ever. 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  the  two  little 
ones  ran  out  eagerly  to  greet  her :  to  be  welcomed 
back — to  gladden  any  one  by  her  return,  was  so 
pleasant.  Mrs.  Hardwick  met  her  on  the  steps, 
but  checked  her  inquiry  ere  it  was  half  uttered. 
Mary's  face,  to  which  the  old,  wan  look  had 
returned,  told  its  own  tale.  Yet  there  was  real 
sympathy,  even  in  that  sudden  pausing  of  the  voice; 
and  Mary,  on  whom  no  touch  of  kindness  was  ever 
lost,  answered  her. 

"  She  lived  to  see  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hardwick,  and 
her  last  kiss  was  mine ;  for  they  lie  together — 
mother  and  baby — dead." 

"  How  very  sad,"  she  answered ;  "  yet  better, 
perhaps,  except  for  the  poor  father's  sake,  that  the 
little  one  should  be  taken  too.  Was  she  quite 
young,  my  dear  ?  " 

"My  own  age,  within  a  month  or  two." 
Mrs.  Hardwick's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Poor 
mother  !  If  possible,  that  is  even  harder  than  fol- 
lowing one  by  one  to  the  grave  those  more  dear 
than  life.  But  come,  my  dear  Miss  Sutherbind,  I 
must  show  you  into  a  new  room,  for  we  did  not 
think  of  seeing  you  back  just  yet,  and  being  short 
of  beds,  as  you  know,  have  put  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Grenville,  into  yours.  Shall  you  mind  being 
squeezed  in  here  for  a  week  or  so  ?  "  she  added^ 
turning  from  the  broad  staircase  into  one  of  the 
small  rooms  of  the  tower.  "  We  know  so  little  of 
oar  visitor  that  I  should  not  like  asking  him  to 
move,  if  you  will  kmdly  excuse  it." 

"  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mrs. 
Hardwick,  it  is  a  delightful  nook ;  I  shall  feel  like 
a  very  sea-gull  nested  up  here,  with  this  world  of 
waters  at  my  feet." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  dear ;  it  was  my 
favoarito  spot  of  the  whole  house,  years  ago ;  but 
I  suppose  I  am  no  true  sailor's  wife,  for  now  that 
my  husband  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  waves,  and 
my  eldest  boy  sleeps  beneath  them,  they  have  lost 
their  fairness  for  me :  and  that  murmur,  which  used 
to  stir  my  pulses,  is  an  everlasting  dirge.  But 
Tvbat  am  I  thinking  of  ?  There  is  no  need  to  sadden 
you  with  su  old  woman's  troubles,  I  am  sure." 
And  she  bustled  about  cheerfully,  putting  in  their 
places  the  little  knick-knacks  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  room,  and  then  telling  Mary 
that  tea  was  ready,  left  her. 

Mary  indulged  in  a  few  minutes'  gaze  from  the 
window  before  she  changed  her  travelling  dress, 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  her  spurits  rose  at  the  pros- 
pect. The  remainder  of  the  Gningewas  shut  out  from 


sight,  and  through  the  rocky  cleft  in  which  the  house 
was  built,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  vast  sheet  of 
tumbling  water ;  so  she  straightway  fancied  herself 
the  guardian  of  some  lone  beacon-house,  and  then, 
thinking  of  Cecil  Norton,  tossed,  perhaps,  on  some 
far-off  sea,  she  wished  that  there  reaUy  had  been 
a  ruddy  light  to  tend  and  feed  through  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  benighted  travellers. 

A  timid  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and  her 
"come  in"  brought  GrenviUe,  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  from  his  own  garden  to  present  to  her.  It 
was  not  a  particularly  elegant  bouquet,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  marigolds  and  nasturohion  blossoms 
— the  only  flowers,  some  how  or  other,  that  throve 
under  Grenville's  treatment ;  moreover,  it  was  set 
off  by  a  circlet  of  copy-book  paper,  elaborately 
ornamented  by  his  scissors ;  but  Mary  took  it  with 
a  pleased  smUe,  kissed  his  blushing  little  face,  and 
put  it  in  the  front  of  her  dress.  He  was  delighted 
to  And  her  so  pleased  with  his  tower,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  after  showing  her  his  own  room  just  above, 
they  went  down  together  to  tea.  In  high  glee  he 
chattered  away  of  what  they  had  been  doing  in 
their  holiday,  and  then,  running  off,  threw  the 
drawing-room  door  open,  in  spite  of  Mary's  warning 
finger,  with  "  here  comes  the  princess  of  my  tower." 
Mary  entered,  smiling;  but  her  laugh  suddenly 
choked  her,  and  she  seized  the  back  of  a  chair  to 
steady  herself.  At  the  open  window  was  a  chess- 
table,  against  which  Alice  was  leaning,  evidently 
learning  the  game ;  for  as  her  glossy  hair  swept 
her  teacher's  shoulder,  and  almost  mingled  with 
his,  he  had  seized  her  dimpled  fingers,  and  laugh* 
ingly  arrested  her  move.  Mary  would  have  known 
even  that  hand  anywhere ;  but  that  head,  with  its 
breadth  of  brow,  and  its  peculiar  setting  upon  the 
massive  throat— so  firm  and  proud,  as  though  it 
would  face  danger  and  death  rather  than  bow  to 
falsehood — did  she  not  know  it  ?  Was  not  its 
every  line  graven  upon  her  heart  of  hearts  ?  Be- 
fore she  had  time  for  thought,  an  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  her.  He  turned,  and  her  hand 
was  once  more  clasped  in  Cecil  Norton's, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Fortune  had 
smiled  upon  Cecil  since  Mary  saw  him  last.  A 
distant  relative,  from  whom  he  had  no  expectations, 
had  bequeathed  him  what,  with  his  simple  habits, 
was  an  ample  provision  for  life,  and  he  was  now 
about  to  join  his  sister,  an  independent  man.  His 
mother  and  Mrs.  Hardwick  had  been  first  cousins, 
and  though  in  the  days  of  his  pride  and  poverty 
he  had  held  aloof  from  his  connexions,  and,  bearing 
in  mind  their  opposition  to  his  mother's  marriage, 
had  all  but  resented  as  an  insult  their  offers  of 
assistance,  his  heart  was  softened  now,  both  by 
sorrow  and  by  unexpected  prosperity ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  io  leave  Enghmd  for  ever  without  making 
his  peace  with  thosewhom  his  mother  onoe  had  loved. 
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Mary  did  not  marvel,  ad  she  had  done  once,  at 
tbe  sudden  lightness  of  heart,  the  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning gladness,  which  flooded  her  being  at  so 
unexpected  a  meeting.  True,  there  was  a  nervous 
consciousness  oppressing  her,  which  she  had  known 
before  ;  but  even  that,  even  the  memory  of  Amy's 
dying  face,  and  the  certainty  that  this  gleam  of 
happiness  must  soon  be  eclipsed,  could  not  check 
her  exhiliration.  It  was  not  long  either  before 
she  felt  practically  the  benefit  of  his  presence. 
The  very  next  morning,  when  with  unwilling 
wandering  thoughts  she  took  her  place  in  the  school- 
room, he  begged  admission,  and  laughingly  deposing 
her  from  her  post,  declared  that  he  must  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  her  pupils  ;  and 
that,  lest  her  presence  should  disturb  their  equani- 
mity, she  must  take  herself  out  of  hearing  altogether 
—on  the  beach,  he  suggested,  or  in  the  glen.  And 
the  next  few  days,  in  spite  of  Alice's  pretty  amaze- 
ment and  half-angry  pout,  he  took  Mary's  place, 
giving  her  many  a  pleasant  hour  of  freedom  really 
needed  just  then,  and  suggesting  here  and  there 
a  rule,  or  introducing  a  book,  that  simplified  the 
labour  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Often,  too,  he 
managed  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her  alone ; 
and  so  vividly  were  old  times  recalled  by  his  familiar 
voice,  that  Mary  could  have  fancied  it  was  but 
yesterday  she*  had  confided  to  him  her  girlish  hopes 
and  fears,  and  had  watched  with  him  by  Arthur's 
side. 

**  Miss  Mary,"  he  said  one  morning,  after  they 
had  been  talking  together  some  time,  '*  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  thought  me  very  ungrateful  for  not 
having  been  to  see  your  mother  and  yourself.  I 
longed  to  see  the  dear  old  house  again ;  bnt  men 
are  strange  creatures.  I  did  not  dare  to  indulge 
myself  so  far."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  hur- 
riedly, "We  were  fellow-mourners  there  once,  and 
you  will  understand,  though  yours  was  the  deeper 
grief  of  a  sister,  that  I  dreaded  the  associations  of 
the  place." 

Ah  I  thought  Mary,  it  was  not  I  he  feared  to 
meet ;  his  love,  if  love  it  were,  has  long  died  out. 
"  Gratitude  was  surely  your  doe,  rather  than  ours," 
she  said  aloud ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  can  enter  into  that 
susceptibility  to  sad  associations.  I  almost  think 
I  should  have  died,  or  lost  my  reason,  had  I  staid 
at  home  much  longer — I  grew  so  wretchedly  weak 
and  spiritless." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look — it  seemed  of  com- 
passion ;  but  bespoke  firmly — almost  with  hardness. 
"  Nay,  Miss  Sutherland,  you  would  have  conquered 
that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  you  to  stay  there. 
God  does  not  lay  upon  us  more  than  we  are  able 
to  bear,  and  it  is  rebelling  against  him  to  brood 
over  the  past,  until  the  shadow  of  His  hand,  which 
darkened  it,  is,  by  ourselves,  dragged  back,  to 
cloud  the  blessed  sunshine  of  the  present.  But 
you  are  young  to  learn  that  lesson.  I  grieved  for 
you  much,  dear  Miss  Mary,  when  I  heard  this 
morning  that  death  had  again  bereaved  you.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  your  old  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
Laurence's  cousin,  whom  you  lost ;  is  it  so  P" 


"  Yes,  dear  Amy  is  gone ;  but  I  do  not  gricTe 
as  I  once  did.  Her  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
she  bowed  gladlv  to  the  stroke." 

"And  her  child?" 

"  It  died  in  my  arms,"  answered  Mary,  a  tear  ht 
two  trickling  down  her  face ;  "  it  was  best  so,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  love  it  here." 

"  I  never  knew  a  marriage  prosper  formed  as 
that  one  was.  All  may  seem  smooth  to  the  wodd ; 
but  that  outward  gilding  only  makes  the  inner 
wretchedness  the  more  abhorrent."  He  paused  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  added,  ''My  sister's 
marriage  was,  as  I  think  you  have  heard  me  say, 
a  very  heavy  trial  to  me — selfishly  speaking :  iar 
our  hearts  had  been  united  from  ehildhood.  How 
could  I  have  borne  it  had  I  known  that  her  womaa's 
nature  was  desecrated,  instead  of  strengthened  and 
ennobled,  as,  thank  God !  it  is.  Like  you.  Mis 
Mary,  I  think  I  should  have  turned  coward,  aad 
said  that  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.** 

"It  is  very  hard  to  be  brave,"  answered  she; 
"  I  think  it  would  require  immense  courage,  too, 
though  of  another  kind,  to  enter  on  saeh  a  paUias 
poor  Amy's  was." 

"Not  courage,"  he  said  quickly,  "reckkameg. 
A  brave  woman  will  hold  the  nature  God  has  given 
her  pure  and  spotless,  and  will  face  the  worM,  vfe, 
and  dare  its  poverty  and  scorn,  rather  than  stoop 
to  that  d^^dation.  I  should  not  speak  this 
freely  on  a  matter  that  touches  one  yon  loved,  but 
that  I  saw  how  your  every  feeling  was  ea&ted 
against  that  marriage." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so  then ;  but  now  that  I  know  al, 
I  pity  far  more  than  blame.  How  often  would  oar 
compassion,  rather  than  our  anger,  be  moved,  ooakl 
we  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart." 

"  That  said  compassion  is  an  attribute  of  jm 
women,  Miss  Sutheriand;  you  certainly  are  fB 
nearer  the  angels  than  we." 

"  Nay,  she  answered,  smiling;  you  Iisve  strcagfh 
and  simplicity,  which  we  lack."  He  shooik  kii 
head.  "Our  softness  is  too  often  selfishsess, 
and  where  more  tenacity  of  purpose  and  racial 
strength  are  given,  the  woman  is  oommonlj  sa- 
sexed ;  the  masculine  element  swamps  all  her  dd- 
cate  tenderness,  and  to  me  ahe  ia  atfeogetker 
unlovely." 

"  Quite  eloquent,  I  dechure,"  said  CecO,  soSag, 
"but  not  quite  spontaneous.  You  have  tboagkt 
over  that  subject,  and  made  out  a  good  case.** 

Mary  blushed.  "  Yes,  I  have  often  tiioQgU  o^ 
but  seldom  broached  it.  I  admit  thai  men  dostaad 
higher  in  my  esteem  than  my  own  sex ;  graafcag 
that  we  are  by  nature  more  self-denying  and  lacte 
enduring  than  they,  how  wanting  are  we  in  tiek 
large-hearted  generosity!  Then  there  are  wW 
Tennyson  calls  the  "  sins  of  emptmess — gossip,  mi 
spite,  and  slander ; "  how  they  ovemm  our  hearts ! 
Mind,  I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women  as  I  hm9 
found  them." 

"And  I  too.     I  have  known  leaUy  hot 
women ;   my  beloved  mother,  my  sister,  md 
other.    fVom  them  I  learnt  whwi 
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be,  and  your  poet,  Mi»s  Sutherland,  will  tell  you 
what  that  is,  aud  he  repeated — 

There  was  one  I  lof  ed  ;  one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  h(taseho1d  wajs ; 
Not  perfect — nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants  ; 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise. 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men ; 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet, 
On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread. 

"Nay,  that  ia  hardly  fair;  you  overthrow  my 
poor  little  quotation  with  one  six  times  as  long, 
hat  not  half  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  then  fancy 
you  have  triumphed.  But  I  shall  not  give  up  my 
point,  nor  harter  my  experience  for  a  fine  sentiment 
in  blank  vese." 

"  You  appear  to  have  carried  your  opinion  into 
practice  here,  at  all  events,"  said  Cecil,  laughing. 
"My  little  namesake,  according  to  my  new  dignities, 
is  certainly  your  favourite." 

"That  he  is,  though  I  have  never  suffered  my 
preference  to  be  in  the  ^lightest  degree  preoeptible 
to  the  children.  Agreeably  to  my  own  theory 
there  is  a  depth  and  generosity  in  the  lad's  nature 
which  his  sister  lacks.  Bo  you  know  how  much 
he  is  like  you  ?  I  wrote  to  tell  mamma  so,  when 
first  I  came." 

"  God  forbid  that  he  should  inherit  my  fate  with 
the  resemblance,"  said  Cecil,  hastily.  "There 
must  be  no  cloud  upon  the  threshold  for  him.  I 
have  made  my  cousin  all  but  promise  to  send  him 
out  to  me  a  few  years  hence.  My  dear  sister  lost 
her  only  child  last  year,  and  I  shall  need  some  one 
to  chide  in  my  old  character  of  schoolmaster — 
shall  I  not,  Miss  Mary  ?" 

Mary  did  not  answer.  In  the  charm  of  feeling 
him  near  her  again,  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
far-off,  inaccessible  India,  which  was  to  separate 
them  for  ever ;  and  her  heart  died  within  her  at 
his  words.  "There  is  Alice,  seemingly  in  search 
of  us,"  she  said  at  last,  fearing  to  betray,  by  her 
silence,  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"  Pretty  creature  I"  broke  from  Cecil;  and  again 
!Mary  felt  a  pang.  This  time  it  was  akin  to  jealousy 
— a  half  envious  regret,  such  as  she  had  felt  years 
ago,  that  she,  too,  had  not  been  made  beautiful. 
**  What  is  this  ?"  she  asked  herself,  as  she  trampled 
down  the  weakness.  "  Is  his  presence  to  make 
me  mean  and  selfish,  instead  of  noble,  like  himself? 
Shame,  shame!"    ^ 

Alice  evidently  had  been  looking  for  them, 
bhongh,  as  they  approached,  she  ooquettishly  turned 
away  her  pretff  head,  and  gaxed  into  the  water. 
**  Seeking  mermaids  there,  Alice  ?"  asked  CeciL 
"  No ;  I  should  look  upon  the  land,  rather  than 
n  the  water,  now-a-days  for  such  charmers,"  she 
laid,  pettishly,  "  though  if  beauty  were  a  necessary 
ng^edient  of  the  spell" — and  an  expressive  shrug 
ompleted  the  sentence. 

**  Do  you  admit  of  no  other  charm  than  that  of 
olonr  and  outline,  then,  my  little  coz  ?  Believe 
le  there  is  in  many  a  face,  of  whose  beauty  the 


mirror  says  little,  a  far  deeper  and  more  potent 
spell,  strengthened  often  by  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  the  possessor,  unconscious  of  the  power  she 
wields." 

Not  a  shade  of  self  consciousness  tinged  Mary's 
cheek  with  colour,  though  in  truth,  it  was  of  her 
gentle  face,  with  its  world  of  sorrow  and  of  love, 
that  Cecil  was  thinking.  Alice  pouted  her  rosy 
lips  significantly,  and  he  changed  his  tone  at  once, 
saying  playfully,  "  I  guess  what  my  fair  cousin  was 
looking  at;  shall  I  tell  her?  •  It  was  a  face 
with  saucy  black  eyes  and  long  curls  about  it ;  not 
damp,  sea-weedy  locks.  (I  wonder  if  the  mermaids 
ever  tried  curl-papers,  by  the  bye.)  Hav'nt  I 
guessed  well,  now  ?" 

Alice  laughed.  "  The  water  is  not  clear  enough 
to  make  sudi  a  good  glass,"  she  said. 

"  Oh !  then  you  own  the  correctness  of  my 
picture !  But  come  here" — and,  smiling,  he  half 
pushed  her  to  the  edge  of  a  pool  which  {he  reeling 
tide  had  left  behind.  li^try  heard  her  xisghii^ 
laugh,  and  saw  his  arm  upon  her  shaulder;  sh(^ 
could  have  turned  and  run  away,  but  for-very  shame' 
she  pressed  on,  biting  her  lips.  \        - 

"  See,  Miss  Sutherland,"  said  €ecil,  A'  hav«  I  not 
found  Alice  a  pretty  mirror,  framed  iUigpldeiisand) 
and  set  about  with  all  these  trea&qres  ]o£  thei4eep. 
I  verily  believe  the  grey  old  sea^eft  it:  purj^sejy 
behind  him,  and  gallantly  ranged'  round  it  these 
pearly  shells  and  delicate  wreath^  v  perhaps  he  i^*. 
telling  us  about  it  now,  if  we  could^onl^jindeEstaad 
him." 

Mary  looked.  Deep  in  the  tnuu^[)arent  pool 
Alice  Hardwick's  fair  face  shone  out-— every  dimple 
round  the  mouth,  every  dancing  light  upon  the  soft 
curls,  was  there;  and  over  her  shoulder  Cecil's 
broad  forehead  and  half  mischievous  eyes.  Mary 
looked  for  her  own  face,  and  almost  started.  The 
crepe  veil  which  hung  heavily  about  it  made  it 
appear  paler  than  it  resdly  was ;  the  brow  was  con- 
tracted; the  lips  compressed.  She  knew  that 
beauty  had  never  been  hers,  but  she  scarcely  knew 
before  that  the  freshness  of  her  youth  had  so  faded. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  glowing  contrast  so  near ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  made  her  sigh,  and  this  time  the 
regret  was  unchecked,  for  it  was  a  sigh  over  what 
had  been  once— over  her  vanished  youth,  with  all 
its  wasted  fancies^and  dead  hopes.  Alice  seemed 
to  feel  no  such  dissatisfaction ;  but  gazed  and  smiled 
complacently,  as  well  she  might. 

"Cecil,"  she  said,  "shaUI  tell  you  what  I  did 
come  out  for  ?" 

He  nodded,  "  Well  it  was  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you." 

"Ofmer 

"  Yes,  sir ;  of  you.  Men  folk  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful here  but  that  they  can  make  themselves  very 
useful  if  they  will.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Eace-baU 
next  week — will  you  take  mo  P' 

"  Why  what  a>  strange  chaperon  you  would  have, 
child !  You  would  only  laugh  at  me  when  you 
got  me  there." 

"  Oh!  never  fear;  I  shall  manage  yoti  beaati- 
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fully,  if  you  ouly  consent.  And  you  will  go  too, 
won't  you  ?"  she  added,  taming  to  Mary. 

"  You  forget  Miss  Sutherland's  recent  loss,"  said 
Cecil  hastily,  and  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  1  what  a  bore ;  one  can't  go  out 
in  such  deep  mourning — ^I  did  not  think  of  that. 
But  you  have  not  promised  yet,  cousin." 

Mary  heard  him  give  the  promise,  coldly  enough, 
as  she  turned  towards  the  house ;  yet  when  she 
met  them  at  tea  Cecil's  smiles  had  returned,  and 
even  she  could  not  help  catching  something  of 
Alice's  freshness  of  spirit  as  she  danced  about  the 
room  in  expectation  of  her  first  ball. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Thb  day  following,  not  without  a  few  sighs,  Mary 
resumed  her  duties  regularly  in  the  school-room. 
The  morning  was  not  to  pass  over  without  annoy- 
ance ;  GrenviUe  pettishly  complained  of  headache, 
both  children  showing  the  effects  of  their  holiday 
in  their  restiveness  under  restraint ;  and  Mary,  who 
felt  that  the  few  precious  hours  of  intercourse  with 
Cecil  were  slipping  fast  away,  showed  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  irritation  in  her  manner,  which  only 
increaw^  the  evil. 

Scarcely  were  the  lessons  over  when  Alice  burst 
into  the  room,  a  cloud  of  white  drapery  hanging 
over  her  arm.  "  Oh,  Miss  Sutherland,  you  must 
come  here  and  see  what  a  lovely  present  I  have  had. 
It  will  make  the  most  divine  dress  for  the  ball !" 
and  she  displayed  a  richly  embroidered  skirt  of  the 
delicate  muslin  of  India,  half  covered  with  an 
arabesque  of  feathery  leaves  and  flowers. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  with  a  scarcely 
audible  sigh. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  delighted  Alice ;  "it  must 
have  cost  a  little  fortune,  and  will  be  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  What  a  bridal  dress  it  would  make, 
eh  P  By  the  bye,"  she  ran  on,  lowering  her  voice, 
"  you  know  more  of  Cecil  than  we,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  his  being  engaged,  or  in  love  ? — because, 
when  I  had  left  the  room,  mamma  says  he  told  her 
that  his  sister  sent  him  over  this  dress  years  ago 
for  some  lady  she  hoped  he  would  marry.  She  is  a 
devoted,  exemplary  sort  of  wife  herself,  it  seems,  and 
when  he  wrote — in  rapturous  terms,  I  dare  say — of 
the  fair  unknown,  she  forthwith  built  a  matrimonial 
castle  for  him  en  Espagne,  and  sent  over  the  wedding 
attire.     Rather  premature,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  quietly.  "  Still  it  was  natural 
his  sister  should  earnestly  desire  his  marriage.  She 
knew  how  keenly  he  felt  her  loss." 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  mamma  says 
his  voice  was  quite  broken  when  he  spoke  of  the 
past,  and  said  that  his  hopes  could  never  now  be 
realised.  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  /  think  she 
must  have  refused  him ;  you  know  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  those  days." 

Mary  stooped  over  the  snowy  cloud  of  embroi- 
dery, and  seemed  to  be  tracing  out  its  marvellous 
intricacies ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 


"  I  must  be  o£^  and  send  for  the  dress-maker," 
said  Alice,  gathering  it  up,  and  thinking  as  she  dkl 
so,  what  a  stupid  inanimate  piece  of  goods  that 
governess  was.        , 

Mary,  left  alone,  tried  vainly  to  settle  to  her  nsoal 
employments ;  there  were  copies  to  be  set  in  the 
writing  books  for  that  afternoon,  and  she  b^an  to 
mend  a  pen  for  the  purpose ;  but  tears  gath^edia 
her  eyes,  and  her  hands  trembled.  She  put  it  aside 
and  sat  down  to  think.  Who  could  it  have  been 
of  whom  Cecil's  thoughts  were  so  full,  that  he  most 
send  a  whisper  of  lus  love  even  across  the  seal 
Was  it  some  fair  creature  who  had  captivated  his 
fancy  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  and  l^  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beauty,  stimulated  him  to  exertion 
when  his  prospects  were  clouded,  and  his  hopes 
dashed  to  the  ground  ?  Or  was  it  rather,  as  her 
heart  told  her,  no  other  than  herself,  whom  he  bad 
watched  and  cherished  long,  long  ago,  and  seea  m 
silence  given  to  another  P  She  remembered  sad- 
denly  all  the  generosity  of  that  unheeded  love ;  she 
recalled  how  warmly  he  had  defended  Aleek 
Laurence,  when  occasionally  she  had  compJaTaed 
before  him  of  some  trifling  n^eot  to  Arthur  or  to 
herself,  and  how,  half  playfully,  he  had  dwelt  froii 
time  to  time  upon  the  lad's  fresh  beauty,  until  her 
cheeks  had  glowed  with  pleasure.  Many  another 
proof  of  his  generosity,  tuid,  as  it  seemed,  of  hb 
affection,  arose  in  her  memory;  and  thai  cazae 
bitter  questionings — ^had  it  ceased  for  ever  P — hid 
it  fallen  off  from  her  as  unworthy  of  so  preciois  a 
gift  P  There  was  one  answer — ^it  might  be  thatk 
was  repelled  and  disgusted  by  her  apparent  fickle- 
ness in  shaking  off  that  first  impression ;  that  he  ws 
in  ignorance  of  her  freedom  never  for  a  mooe^ 
occurred  to  her.  She  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
puzzled  that  he  had  shown  so  little  snrpriae  at  her 
changed  and  dependent  position,  and  that  more  thaa 
once  he  had  casually  mentioned  Ale^  Lanreoee'a 
name  in  their  conversations. 

She  forgot  that,  supposing  her  still  to  he  hb 
betrothed,  the  known  condition  of  young  Lanience's 
aiTairs,  following  upon  her  brother's  death,  woali 
suggest  to  Cecil  a  natural  explanation  of  her  po^ 
tion ;  and  that  the  very  fact  of  his  using  thaX  nane 
in  her  presence  sufficiently  proved  that  he  vfi&  i£ 
ignorance  of  the  truth. 

She  was  roused  from  her  train  of  thought  hj  a 
cry  from  the  garden,  and  hastily  rising,  opened  Ihc 
window.  Little  GrenviUe  appeared  to  hit  the  eal> 
prit,  for  Cecil  held  him  by  the  shoulder,  and,  as  he 
angrily  shook  him,  Mary  could  catch  the  words— 
"  What,  sir !  Are  you  such  a  coward  as  to  alz^ 
your  sister  P"  She  ran  out  in  defence  of  iicr  pei, 
but  met  Charlotte  on  the  steps,  sobbing  oat  thi^ 
Grenvillo  had  struck  her  face,  and  ahe  sk  «ld  {o 
and  tell  mamma.  She  could  not  discoi-er  Ust 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  nor  who  had  been  the  agg^es^ 
sor ;  but  she  quieted  the  child,  and  waaiiiB^  her 
face,  which  was  really  bruised,  left  her,  and  vce^ 
out.  Grenville  had  thrown  himself  npooa  Ihegns^ 
and  was  sobbing  with  excessive  passioB.  Befotc 
she  could  muster  dignity  enough  to 
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he  thraif  his  little  arms  about  her  neok,  and,  with 
soma  difficulty,  she  gathered  that  Charlotte  had 
irritated  him  by  calling  Mary  names,  and  finally  by 
trampling  down  a  minute  rose-tree,  whose  one  bud 
bad  been  dedicated  to  Mary  from  the  time  it 
appeared,  and  watched  day  after  day  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  boy  stoutly  persisted  at  first 
that  he  had  only  served  his  sister  right ;  and  even 
when  Mary's  gentb  reasoning  had  convinced  him 
of  his  fault,  his  indignation  at  Cecil's  punishment 
falling  alone  on  him  knew  no  bounds. 

Mary  remembered  with  self-reproach  that  it  was 
probably  her  own  irritability  during  school-hours 
that  morning  which  had  given  rise  to  all  this  angry 
feeliog,  by  exciting  Charlotte's  dislike ;  so,  after 
dealing  very  gently  with  the  offenders,  and  effecting 
a  reconciliation,  she  sought  Cecil,  to  expLiin  what 
was  her  own  share  of  blame. 

"I  need  not  tell  you.  Miss  Mary,"  he  said 
kindly,  when  he  had  h^rd  her,  '<  that  self-command 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  command 
others." 

"  I  am  naturally  hasty,"  she  interrupted,  "  and 
have  no  self-command." 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  after  one  victory  over  self,  a 
second  is  comparatively  easy.  I  have  seen  you 
achieve  one,  and  it  read  me  a  lesson  I  can  never 
forget  in  that  most  beautiful  book  of  nature — 
womankind." 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  with  surprise.  « I  allude, 
dear  Miss  Sutherland,  to  the  old  times — the  sad, 
yet  happy  old  times — when  we  were  together  hist. 
You  are  not  made  in  that  stronger,  harder  mould, 
of  which  you  spoke  the  other  night ;  yet,  when  I 
watched  you  through  all  that  suffering  —  how 
pityingly  you  can  never  know — I  saw  only  the 
most  perfect  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  mastery 
over  it." 

"  It  is  an  easy  victory  where  we  love,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  touching  expression  in  the  depths  of 
her  soft  eyes. 

*'To  one  of  your  instincts,  and  your  loving 
nature,  every  step  towards  the  right  is  easy,"  he 
answered,  with  emotion  ;  **  you  can  little  guess  at 
what  a  cost  the  victory  over  self  is  gained  by  such 
asL" 

Mary  had  no  vmce  to  answer ;  but  as  she  pon- 
dered alone  over  his  words  it  struck  her  for  the 
first  time  that  he  might  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
rupture  of  her  engagement.      "Could  he  have 
spoken  in  that  tone  to  one  whom  he  despised,  or 
even  to  one  whom  he  had  ceased  to  love  ?"  she 
asked  herself, — ''or  would  he  have  talked  of  warm 
and  loving  instincts  as  blessings  to  one  so  lonely  as 
I— >  with  but  a  single  anchor  in  the  wide  world  for 
all  my  wealth  of  love  P     And  shall  I  let  this  hist 
obanoe  pass,  and  know  that  he,  too,  may  go  to  his 
gprave  desolate  and  heart-stricken— or  skJl  I  tell 
him  all,  and  let  him  claim  me  for  his  own,  if  he 
will  f"     She  blushed  deeply,  and  forgetting  there 
-was  no  eye  near,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
bat   frame  a  plan,  or  put  tc^ther  a  speech,  by 
which  Cedl  might  be  enlightened,  she  could  not. 


"  It  would  be  worse  tlian  all,"  she  thought,  "  if 
he  thought  me  bold  and  forward.  No ;  I  must 
leave  it  until  the  right  moment  comes,  and  if  it  be 
God's  will  that  we  part,  as  it  seems  we  shall,  I 
must  bear  it  as  ^  would  have  me,  could  he  know 
all." 

Mary's  love  for  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little  sou  was 
soon  put  to  a  test,  and  a  severe  one.  After  suf> 
fering  from  headache  for  some  days,  he  was  seized 
with  fever;  and  though  it  quickly  produced  deli- 
rium, he  never  lost  his  consciousness  of  her  pre- 
sence. He  would  not  accept  even  his  mother's  in 
its  stead,  nor  would  he  bear  Cecil's  entrance  into 
the  room  without  evincing  so  much  excitement  as 
to  forbid  a  repitition  of  the  attempt.  With  his 
burning  hand  iu  Mary's  he  lay  day  after  day,  and 
when  she  moistened  his  lips,  or  renewed  the  cooling 
application  to  his  head,  he  never  failed  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  if  it  was  only  by  the  grateful  look  in  his 
eyes — those  eyes  so  like  Cecil's.  Thus,  in  the  last 
few  days,  so  inexpressibly  precious  to  one  at  least, 
Mary  and  Cecil  were  effectually  separated,  and  the 
time  for  parting  drew  near ;  for  he  was  to  join  his 
ship,  which  lay  off  Fairleigh,  immediately  after  the 
ball,  and  that  was  only  two  days  off.  The  time 
passed  slowly — how  slowly  to  Matj  no  one  guessed. 
She  saw  little  of  Alice,  excepting  at  a  distance; 
for  the  utmost  she  did  was  to  open  the  door  now 
and  then,  and  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  pretty 
mouth,  to  ask  nervously  if  the  fever  lessened.  The 
window  of  Grenville's  room,  however,  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  her  own,  commanded  the 
garden ;  and  there  she  often  watched  her  walking 
with  Cecil,  or.  reclining  by  his  side ;  and  so  softly 
rounded  was  every  outline  of  the  figure,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  study  of  grace  and  freshness, 
had  not  a  certain  consciousness,  and  striving  for 
effect,  marred  all.  The  strain  upon  Mary's  spirits 
just  then  was  very  great,  and  sometimes  even  that 
sight  was  more  tlian  she  could  bear.  The  girl  was 
so  fair — what  if  iu  his  loneliness  Cecil  should  turn 
to  her  ?  How  could  she  bear  to  know  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  bosom  that  hollow,  trifling  heart,  on 
which  his  could  no  more  lean  than  could  an  oak 
upon  a  stripling  ashP  And  straightway  poor 
Alice's  faults,  her  egotism,  her  coldness,  and  her 
vanity,  were  magnified,  until  Mary  started  to  find 
how  far  from  Cecil's  ideal  of  womanhood  her  mor- 
bid fancies  had  carried  her.  Still,  the  fear  would 
make  itself  heard.  But  the  time  wore  on;  the 
two  days  at  last  were  over,  and  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  deferring  Cecil's  departure. 

The  child's  fever  had  f^ted,  and  though  the 
faithful  nurse  was  still  at  her  post,  Alice's  vanity 
so  far  overcame  her  fears  that  she  sailed  into  the 
sick-room  in  all  the  glories  of  her  ball  attire,  to 
challenge  Mary's  admiration.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight.  The  delicate  fabric,  so  pure  and  ethereal- 
looking,  was  well  suited  to  the  scarcely  matured 
figure;  and  the  small  round  arms,  polished  as 
ivory,  were  not  shamed  by  its  exceeding  whiteness. 
Mary  could  not  but  think  that  the  drooping 
shoulders  and  swelling  bust  wereajittlo  too  muc^ 
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displayed  ;  but  it  wis  liard  to  find  any  fault  in  so 
fair  a  picture.  A  choking  rose  in  Jier  throat  as  sbe 
remembered  tbe  history  of  that  Indian- wrought 
robe;  but  she  coarageonsly  subdued  it,  and  steadied 
her  voice  to  admire  every  detaU,  even  to  the  fault- 
less gloves  aud  the  tiny  satin  slipper. 

As  Alice  left  tbe  room,  Mary  heard  another  step 
approaching.  8be  would  have  fled  had  there  been 
a  second  door ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  the 
agitation  of  her  visitor  was  too  great  to  permit  of 
his  observing  hers. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  known  that  for  an  hour  past 
he  had  been  upon  his  knees  craving  strength  to 
subdue  himself,  so  far  as  to  give  her  by  a  word  or 
sign  no  single  pang  at  that  last  parting — perhaps 
if  she  could  have  known  it,  her  love  would  have 
overleapi  the  reserve  of  her  womanl^od,  and  sbe 
would  have  thrown  herself  at  bis  feet  before  it  was 
too  late.     But  a  strong  instinct  held  her  back. 

*'  Ah  I  Miss  Mary,"  he  s«d,  in  a  forced  cheer- 
fulness, "  I  need  never  talk  again  of  courage ;  I 
have  thought  over  this  parting  like  the  veriest 
coward" — his  voice  broke  doio),  and  he  added 
hurriedly,  **  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you,  but — but 
— will  you  renember  me,  Mary, — will  you  think  of 
me  sometimes  ?  Even  the  deetd  would  fain  be  un- 
forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  among  the  dead  for  you. 
My  God !  and  have  I  brought  her  tears  ?"  Mary 
felt  him  take  her  hand  and  cover  it  with  kisses ; 
then  it  was  fluiig  from  him,  rather  than  dropped. 
She  looked  up,  and  he  was  gone. 

And  she  had  not  uttered  a  single  word  !  Not 
a  promise  of  remembrance — not  a  word  of  grati- 
tude or  of  tbe  love  with  which  her  heart  was 
breaking,  ^e  heard  the  carriage-wheels  roll  out 
of  the  court,  and  felt  Grenville's  shivering  little 
figure  nestle  up  to  her  as  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Don't  cry,  dear."  She  roused  herself  to  Aplace 
him  in  bed  with  a  few  tender  words ;  and  then,  as 
^e  watched  him  fall  asleep,  she  rememb«[<ed  grate- 
fully how,  in  her  last  trial,  Amy's  child,  with  its 
feeble  hold  on  life,  had  been  given  her,  as  was  this 
little  one  now,  to  check  the  selfishness  of  her  grief, 
and  turn  her  thoughts,  even  then,  to  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  others.  She  had  dept  by  the  boy*8 
side  since  his  illness,  but,  to-night,  was  to  return  to 
her  own  room ;  and  fearing  to  meet  Mrs.  Hard- 
wiok,  or,  indeed,  any  one,  uutil  she  was  more  calm, 
she  hastily  arranged  the  sick-room,  and  stole  down 
to  bed.  The  moonlight  rested  full  upon  her 
window,  and  showed  her  a  package  lying  before 
it.  "  A  parting  gift  from  Cecil,"  she  said,  in- 
stinctively, as  sbe  crossed  the  room;  and  so  it 
was.  A  small  selection  of  books,  tbe  case  of  ridi 
Eastern  workmanship,  curiously  designed  to  hold  a 
considerable  number  of  volumes  in  an  apparently 
small  space,  showed  that  tbe  donor  had  well  under- 
stood her  likings.  Yet  sbe  turned  with  a  sick- 
ness of  heart  from  the  delicately  carved  ebony,  and 
the  chaste  bindings  of  some  of  her  especial  fa- 
vourites, until  a  letter  caught  her  eye.  To  seize 
and  open  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but  her 
hot  tears  welled  up  so  fast  that  she  had  to  pause 


before  she  oould  read  a  single  Ihie.  B  proved  to 
be  but  a  few  words,  entreating  her  by  the  meaaiy 
of  one  they  both  had  loved  to  appeal  to  him  u  t^ 
a  brother,  if  ever  in  sickness  or  sorrow  she  iboold 
need  a  friend.  Within  the  cover  was  a  baok-no(e 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  whii^  with  the  boob,  ke 
left  her  in  Arthur's  name,  and  concluded  by  sayiof 
that,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  her  dearing  hb 
presence  in  England  at  some  f utue  time,  ikej  had 
not  parted  for  ever. 

Mary  was  soothed  by  his  words,  and  thou^  her 
inmost  heart  was  aching;  she  laid  down  with  a 
sweet  sense  that,  parted  as  they  were,  his  proteei- 
ing  love  wodd  foUow  her  still  She  thongkt  ikt 
sleep  would  surely  never  oome  Uiat  night :  but  she 
foigot  that  she  was  yet  young,  tpd  that  tbe  last  Cmt 
days  had  been  inexpressibly  wearying  both  to  fao^f 
and  mmd.  She  pressed  the  letter  to  htr  1^  mi 
retraced,  in  memory,  all  her  intercoune  through  joy 
and  sorrow  with  the  writer ;  but  the  boqa  saoa 
shone  upon  her  sleeping  faee,  and  thoogh  it  vh 
pale  and  blistered  with  tears,  it  seemed  to  test 
there  fondly,  as  on  something  holy.  In  her  dienas 
she  saw  Cecil  agam,  and  herself,  not  Aiiee,  while- 
robed  and  smiling  by  his  side.  The  mooB-beami 
roiled  away,  and  a  doud  darkened  tbe  cawft ; 
but  she  slept  on.  Then  the  carriage-wheda  wokt 
the  cdioes  of  the  night,  and  for  a  few  short  bom 
the  same  roof  was  to  shelter  her  and  him  At 
loved.  Still  she  slept ;  and  the  aouda  died  avi^, 
and  silence  reigned  again,  Btm  thai  tihe  wbd  siirf 
the  sea  aosweiiU  each  other  with  a  noiuBfal  mi 
prophetic  wailing.    But  the  deeper  still  sfepi  on. 

Ah !  why  does  she  start  ao  wildj,  and  what 
glow  is  that  upon  her  face  I — upon  ihe  bed  and 
upon  the  wall,nipon  her  uplifted  hands  ?  Yea !  aad 
even  upoatiie  broad  waters  it  east  thai  livid  gbBC 
No  hue  of  sun-rise  is  it,  but  fierce  and  dkknm^ 
as  thoogli  it  were  the  bloody  shadow  4d  soma  hngc 
tongue,  licking  up  the  red  waters. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Mary  sprang  to  bar  hei, 
and  threw  open  the  window.  Dense  Biassea  of  saoke 
rolled  past ;  and  as  they  cleared  away»  then»  ^aa 
the  diff,  upon  the  wings  of  the  fright  aoa  birds, 
everywhere  was  that  unearthly  glare.     Aa  the  tzvifa 
flashed  on  her,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  desyw. 
tbe  sdemn  toMing  of  the  fire-beM  aosmdod  6ob 
the  diff,  and  she  heard  distinctly  the  bIkxiU  Iiz 
hdp,  and  iht  dragging  down  of  eheste  and  Innitue 
from  oAher  parts  of  the  house.   She  was  alone,  Chen. 
out  of  tbe  reach  ol  aid,  in  the  tower — nosm  vonld 
ever  dare  to  resene  the  poor  govemese.      Be^ 
Grenviile,  the  child!     She  rushed  to  the  door;  tfe 
air  was  suffocating,  the  hot  {^anks  aeord^  ber  fni; 
it  was  too  piain  that  the  flames  had  gained  gcomBfi, 
and  <ouit  them  <^  f nxn  the  hope  of  gncecwar.     SUb. 
sbe  would  try  to  sa;re  him.     With  a  etrengCk  she 
never  dreamt  of  possessing,  she  seised  iim  mimfBm^ 
boy  and  bore  him  down  the  sooBohii^  atMB»  a- 
consdous  of  his  weight.     One  gilanoe    fron  has 
window  had  told  her  aM.    The  Gcrango  ms  cs* 
vdoped  in  flames,  and  bunying  to  and  ho^  aasid  th* 
gleaming  hdmets  of  ihe  firemen. 
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figures,  and  faces  shining  livid  with  terror,  even 
through  tlmt  lurid  heat.     The  fire  had  leapt  onward 
fiercely  in  those  few  seconds,  for,  as  she   again 
passed  the  door  which  barred  them  in  so  fatally,  a 
redder  glow  shone   through  the  cracking  panels, 
and  fresh  streams  of  smoke  poured  in.     She  closed 
lier'own  door,   and  bore   the  terrified   child  to 
the  window ;   but  she  could  not  comfort  him  — 
she  could  not   even   pray.      Life  had  been  sad 
enough;  but  was  it   to  end  thus,   in  this  suf- 
focating  horror,  this   scorching"  agony!      With 
Grenville  in  her  arms,  she  rocked  to  and  fro ;  his 
piteous  voice  calling  upon  his  mother — she,  upon 
God  and  Cecil.  She  looked  once  more,  despondingly, 
from  the  window,  but  the  dizzy  height  made  her 
recoil  and  sudder  even  then.     There  was  no  hope, 
then — none ;  and  again,  in  her  agony,  Cecil's  name 
broke  louder,  and  yet  louder,  from  her  lips.     Was 
it  possible  I  or  was  it  some  mocking  demon  that, 
amid  the  crashing  timber  and  echoing  bell,  answered 
with  words  of  hope !     The  door  burst  open.    Yes,  | 


scorched  and  blackened  as  he  was,  it  was  he ! — they 
would  never  more  be  parted,  but  pass  together 
through  that  choking,  fiery  death.  She  clung  to 
his  feet,  she  covered  them  with  her  kisses,  and  he 
heard  her  passionate  words  of  love.  Back  to  the 
window,  through  the  hot  and  darkened  air,  he  bore 
her  and  the  child ;  and,  as  his  strong  arms  encircled 
her,  he  whispered  that  even  death  might  come  now 
since  he  had  lived  to  hear  those  words.  But  the 
hand  of  death  was  not  destined  to  come  in  that  fiery 
guise.  A  helmet  shone  in  at  the  window ;  the  child 
was  lifted  up,  and  a  gruff  voice  demanded  ''the 
woman,  for  God's  sakeT'  But  Cecil  would  not 
give  her  up.  Down  the  tottering  ladder,  in  those 
protecting  arms,  he  bore  his  fragile  treasure ;  and 
his  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  welcome  earth, 
when  with  a  fearful  crash  the  roof  fell  in.  The 
flames  were  for  the  moment  smothered,  and  a 
smoking,  blackened  ruin  was  all  that  remained  of 
Pairleigh  Orange. 

ViOMT. 
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No.  XI.  AND  LAST. 
A   GOSSIP   OVER   THE   WINTER   FIRE. 


The  editorial  and  quasi-Imperial  we  ia  not  always 
appropriate  and  pleasant  when  tlie  public  is 
addressed  from  the  desk  of  a  scribbling  solitaire. 
In  the  series  of  papers  now  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  in  which  the  critical  element  became,  from 
time  to  time,  more  prominent  than  was  originally 
intended,  it  did  very  well ;  but  in  a  parting  gossip 
like  this,  it  must  be  abandoned  for  the  comfort  of 
both  t^ker  and  listener.  The  talker,  then,  will, 
with  permission,  subside  into  the  cosy,  unassuming 
first  person  singular,  which  is  so  general  a  favourite, 
though  so  mudi  abused — 

A  fiitoorite  has  no  friend — 

and,  so  subsiding,  he  will  sit  knee  to  knee  with 
you,  and  chat  for  a  short  while  of  what  has  been 
and  may  be.  Necessarily  for  a  skorl  while,  for  the 
longest  hour  in  life  is  short : 

To-day  u  a  thought ;  a  fear  is  to-morrow ; 
And  yesterday  is  oar  sin  and  our  sorrow. 

But  his  talk  will  not  be  long,  in  any  sense,  because 
a  tedious  goodbye  is  "  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured  !"  Probably  it  will  be  carried  on  in  some- 
thing of  an  undertone,  neither  loud  enough  to  pre- 
vent your  hearing  the  pulsations  of  the  ^e  and  the 
ticking  of  the  mantel-clo<^,  nor  low  enough  to  make 
jou  feel  dull,  and  wish  you  had  that  cheerful  fellow, 
Thompson,  at  your  cbimnev-comer,  instead  of  the 
author  of  "  Reading  Raids.*' 

I  confess,  indeed,  to  something  of  the  faculty  of 
the  moralising  Jacques,  and  believe  I  am  not  inapt 
at   sucking  melancholy  from  the  very  sugar-cane  of 
The  sober  qertiinty  of  waking  bliss. 


The  highest  thrill  of  human  delight  often  slides 
into  a  tremor  of  fear  for  its  loss.  The  parting 
pang  lurks  in  thought,  at  a  distance  more  or  less 
respectful,  behind  our  happiest  moment.  Good- 
morrow  cannot  be  spoken  without  suggesting  its 
correlate  good-bye.  Our  dearest,  fondest  smiles 
are  transmuted  into  tears  at  the  first  shy  touch  of 
self-consciousness.  When  the  spirit  of  gladness 
is  present  with  us,  we  can  always  discern  the  black 
locks  of  her  grave-browed  sister  peeping  from  be- 
hind her  own  golden  tresses ;  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
in  fact,  I  am  becoming  sentimental  over  my  last 
Raid! 

It  is  of  no  use  calling  names.  Whatever  is»  is. 
What  is  the  good  of  telling  a  girl  who  is  dying  for 
love  that  it  is  all  sentimeutalism  ?  She  will  not 
dispute  your  vocabulary,  I  dare  say ;  but  her  friends 
will  trouble  you  to  baulk  the  undertaker,  or  hold 
your  peace.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact,  which  no  epithet 
in  the  dictionary,  or  in  the  neological  borderland, 
can  alter,  that  doing  a  thing  for  the  h^t  time  makes 
you  dulL  Not  only  did  Gibbon  heave  a  long,  deep 
sigh  when  the  last  i  had  been  dotted  in  the  ''De- 
dine  and  Fall,"  but  prisoners  have  seen  the  stars 
for  the  last  time  through  their  dungeon-bars  with 
sorrow ;  and  I  dare  say  Hr.  Hawthorne,  when  he 
quitted  the  Custom-hoiise  of  his  own  free-will, 
signed  his  name  to  the  last  cocket  with  a  tremulous 
hand.  So  it  is,  and  will  be,  world  without  end, 
when  any  of  us  come  tp  say 

Farewell — a  word  that  must  be  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger — 

to  the  most  trivial  thing  which  has  become  familiar. 

3  ^2 
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And  there  is  so  much  sublime  suggestion  in  this 
mysterious  tenacity  of  our  natures,  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  laughed  at — (a  quiet  smile  is  all  very 
well) — when  I  say  that  I  sit  down  to  write  the  last 
of  '*  Eeadmg  Eaids*'  with  a  feeling  which  "  resem- 
bles sadness,'*  though  it 

Keaemblet  ladoMt  only 

At  the  mist  resembles  rain.  « 

There  is  something  solemnising,  if  not  saddening, 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  season  at  which  I  am 
writing.  "  Everywhere,"  says  the  most  genial  and 
acoomplished  of  modem  homilists — 

Ererywhere,  the  spirit  of  some  sad  power  seems  to  direct 
the  time :  it  hides  from  ns  the  bine  heavens ;  it  makes  the 
f^reen  wave  tnrbid ;  it  walks  throogh  the  fidds,  and  lays  the 
dampfOngathered  harrestlow ;  it  cries  oat  in  the  night  wind 
and  the  shrill  hail ;  it  steals  the  sommer  bloom  from  the 
infant  cheek ;  it  makes  old  age  shiver  to  the  heart ;  it  goes 
to  the  chnrchyard,  and  chooses  many  a  grare ;  it  flies  to 

the  bell,  enjoins   it  when  to  toll Whether 

death,  which  treads  closely  on  the  steps  of  life  upon  oar 
world,  shall  erer  absolntely  overtake  it,  and  finally  stop  the 
race  of  poetry  and  lore  which  now  is  perpetaally  began 
afresh ;  whether  the  chills  of  winter,  transient  now,  will 
ever  become  eternal,  and  suppress  the  flowers  which  can  yet 
steal  ont  again  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  whether  the 
frxMts  of  mortality  shaH  hereafter  avert  the  life-stream  of  oar 
race,  and  dismiss  as  to  that  extinction  which  has  fallen  on 
other  tribes  before  ns ;  and  the  doads  fly,  and  the  shrill  hail 
fall  over  a  naked  world — we  know  not.  Bat  to  as,  in  suc- 
cession, all  things  die.  The  past  contains  all  that  time  has 
rendered  dear  and  familiar ;  and  that  passes  silently  away  : 
the  future  contains  whatever  is  cold  and  strange ;  and  its 
mysteries  come  swiftly  on  ns. 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  ''  Midnight  Mass  for 
the  Dying  Year,"  of  the  most  graceful  of  American 
poets: — 

Tei,  the  year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  eold. 
Flacks  the  old  man  by  the  beard. 
Sorely,  sorely  I 

The  leaves  are  (ailing^  falling. 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
•*  Caw  I  caw  I**  the  rooks  are  calling — 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes. 
The  winds,  like  anthems  roU ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 
Singing:  **  Pray  for  this  poor  soul. 
Pray — ^prayl" 

And  the  hooded  doads,  like  friars, 
Tdl  thdr  beads  in  dropa  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayen : 
But  their  prayen  are  all  in  vain. 
All  in  vain! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foal  wealher. 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Tear, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather. 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 

A  king — a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day 

Bids  the  old  man  ntjoice  I 
His  joy !  his  kst !  O,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever  soft  voice, 

Gentle  and  low. 


To  the  crimson  woo&  he  nitk,— > 

To  tlie  voice  gentle  aad  low 
Ot'  the  soft  air,  like  a  daogbtei'i  breath,- 

**  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  so ! 

Bonotlsoghatae!'' 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  desd ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  tpreid 

Over  the  ^assy  ikiei, 

Ko  mist  orittiiL 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dietk, 
And  the  fdrests  utter  a  moao. 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  erieth 
In.  the  wilderness  done, 

**VexnothUgboit!" 

nien  eomes,  with  an  awfd  roar. 
Gathering  and  sounding  OD, 

The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Eurodydon, 

Thestorm-wiod! 

Howl,  howl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  '• 

Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 
0  Soul,  could  thus  decay, 

And  be  swept  aviy! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blut, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day, 
And  tlie  stars,  from  heaven  dowicsat, 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away*. 
Kyrie,eleysoft! 
Christe,eleysoo! 

Though  ve  all  '<  speak  the  tongae  thit  Sbk- 
spere  spake,"  and  swear  by  his  genius,  I  fe»r  I 
shall  not  be  severe  if  I  assume  that  the  p^iu 
number  of  my  readers  are  not  sufficJcntlj  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Lear"  of  our  "winiooe 
WilMe"  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  whicb  Losj- 
fellow  has  inwoTen  the  pathetic  suggcstiooa  oftbe 
last  two  acU  of  the  tragedy  into  these  mdauM 
verses.  Let  us  make  a  quotation  or  two,  to 
The  physician  announces  that  the  criaiaBP^ 
and  the  king  may  be  awaked,  with  just  hope  tw 
he  will  wake  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  irousedbj 
musio: — 

ConMia.  How  does  my  royal  lord?     How  &»?« 
Majesty? 

Lear,  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o*  the  griw. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  whed  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  Sir,  do  you  know  meF 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.    Whendidyosfe- 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide! 

Pk^ndm,  He's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  dooe  awkflc 

X«w.  Where  have  I  been  P     Where  an  IP   Wf  *^ 
light  P 

My  readers  will  here  please  to  imagine  tke  gw; 
headed  old  man,  who  was  so  lately 
Every  inch  a  king ! 
rising,  with  air  distraught  and  outstretdied  tai» 
from  the  couch  on  which  he  has  been  lyingi  <*'**' 
in  the  stately  robes  that  have  replaced  thea*^' 
guise.  The  physician  stands  aloof,  wftk  igy 
watchful  look,  not  unmixed  with  triumph.  C>*^ 
with  one  hand  on  her  heart,  and  the  oU*  "Mf^ 
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in  iremuloos  suspense,  gazes  sirainingly  ihroogh 
her  tears,  as  she  stands  near  her  father  in  the  bent- 
forward  attitude  of  eager  expectancy.  The  masio 
is  dying  away. 

Itar,  Where  haye  I  been?    Where  am  IP— IWr  day- 
light P— 
I  am  mightily  abasM. — I  should  e?en  die  with  pity, 
To  lee  anothnr  that. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
I  will  Dot  swear  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see ; 
I  fisel  this  pin  prick.    'Woald  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Car,  0,  look  npon  me,  Sir, 

And  hold  yoar  hand  in  benediction  o*er  me : — 
No,  sir,  yon  must  not  kneel. 

Lear,  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fonrsoore  and  upwards  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfeot  mind. 
Methmks  I  should  know  yon,  and  know  this  man ; 
Tet  I  am  donbtfnl :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  pboe  this  is :  and  all  the  skill  I  hare 
Bemembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  do  not  hmgh  at  me'; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wetP    Yes,  *faith.    I  pray,  weep  not ; 
If  yon  hare  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  yon  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
Yon  have  some  canse,  they  have  not. 

Cor,  No  canae,  no  canse. 

Lear,  Am  I  in  France  P 

Kent,  In  your  own  kingdom. 

Cordelia  is  now  weeping  without  restraint. 

Pkyt,  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  gpreat  rage. 

Yon  see,  is  cnr^d  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 

To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 

Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more. 

Till  further  settling. 

Cor,  Wiirt  please  yonr  highness  walkP 

Lear,  Yon  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish. 

The  couplet  inXongfellow's  "Mass** — 

No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 
Over  the  glassy  skies — 

(which,  by  the  way,  is  constantly  printed  **  hU 
breath,"  quite  destroying  the  sense  of  the  allusion) 
may  puzzle  readers  who  have  never  read,  or  do  not 
remember,  the  last  awful  scene  of  the  most  awful 
of  tragedies: — 

Snier  Leak  wUk  Cobdblia  dead  m  hit  arm  (einm^ed) : 
Edoab,  OmcxR,  a$td  otkere, 
Lear,  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — 0,  yon  are  men  of  stone ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vanlt  should  crack :— O,  she  is  gone  for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives. 


Thia  feather  stirs  ;  she  lives ! — if  it  be  so, 
It  IS  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

KetU,  0  my  good  master  I 

Zear,  Prithee,  away. 

Edffor,  'TIS  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  ranrderers,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  saved  her ;  now  she's  gone  for  ever ! — 
Pordelia,  Cordelia,  sta^  a  little.    Ha! 


[Kneeli$tg, 


What  ift'lthon  sn/atP — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low  \  an  excellent  thing  in  woman : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Officer,  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow  P 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  fanlchion 
I  wonld  liave  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — ^Who  are  yon? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best: — Pll  tell  yon  straight. 

This  is  a  dull  sight.    Are  you  not  Kent  P 

Kent,  The  same 

Your  servant  Kent :  Where  is  your  servant  Cains  P 

Lear,  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  yon  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too :  He's  dead  and  rotten. 

KetU,  "No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man ; — 

Lear,  Pll  see  that  straight 

Keni,  That,  from  yonr  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  fbllow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear,  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Keni,  Nor  no  man  else ;  all's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly. — 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  for».doomed  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Jib.  He  knows  not  what  he  says }  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 


We  resign 
Daring  the  life  of  this  old  migesty, 
To  him  onr  absolute  power.    0  see,  see ! 

Lear,  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  I     No,  no,  no  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  P    0,  thou  wilt  oome  no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  I — 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button :  Thank  you,  sir.— 
Do  you  see  this  P     Look  on  her, — look,— her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there !  [i>uv. 

Sdff.  He  faints !     My  lord,  my  brd. 

KetU,  Break,  heart ;  I  prithee,  break ! 

Ed^,  Look  np,  my  lord. 

KetU,  Vex  not  his  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass ! 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  from  "Lear"  without 
being  reminded  of  Tom-o'-Bedlam.  Probably,  dear 
reader,  you  know  only  one  verse  of  one  of  those 
very  remarkable  compositions,  Tom-o'-Bedlam's 
songs-^the  verse  quoted  by  Edgar  Foe  at  the  head 
of  the  *'  Unparalleled  Adventure  of  one  Hans 
Pfall."  The  mad  chant  from  which  it  comes  is  a 
most  extraordinary  affair,  with  a  terrible,  quaint^ 
mystic  wildness  about  it ;  and  the  versification  is 
wonderfully  appropriate  and  well  done.  I  will 
give  you  a  verse  or  two : — 

From  the  hag  and  hnngry  goblin 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye. 

All  the  spiriU  that  stand 

By  the  naked  man. 
In  the  book  of  moons  defend  ye ! 

That  of  yonr  five  sound  senses 
You  never  be  forsaken 

That  reminds  you  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ''  Old 
Chelsea  Bunhouse,"  I  suppose,  frantically  crying, 
"  God  bless  me  I — where  are  my  five  senses  P"  A 
porcelain  set  of  five  senses  is  now  neither  quite  so 
rare  nor  quite  so  expensive  as  in  the  days  of  green 
monkeys,  andof  ArcadiasonthissidePutney-bidge :— - 

That  of  your  five  sound  senses 
You  nrver  be  forsaken  ; 
Nor  travel  from 
Yonndvet  with  Tom, 
Abfoftd,  to  buy  your  bacon. 
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Of  thirfy  bare  years  have  1 
Twice  twenty  been  enraged  ; 

And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen 
In  darance  soundly  caged. 

In  the  lovely  lofts  of  Bedlam, 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty. 

Brave  bracelets  strong, 

Sweet  whips,  ding  dong, 
And  A  wholesome  hanger  plenty. 

Poor  Tom  proceeds  to  say  how  it  was  be  fell 
into  "this  dotage:"  it  seems  to  hayc  been  that 
same  "  rascally  blind  boy"  who 

has  been  a  villain 
Since  the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen, 
When  he  caused  the  fall  of  Paris  and  a  good  many  more, 

that  did  the  mischief ; — 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  roaudlin 
And  a  cmise  of  cockle  pottage, 

And  a  tiling  thus  tall, 

Sky  bless  you  all ! 
I  fell  into  this  dotage. 

I  slept  not  till  the  conquest ; 

Till  then  I  never  waked. 

Till  the  roguish  boy 

Of  love,  where  I  lay, 

Me  found,  and  stript  roe  naked. 


1  know  more  than  Apollo — 
For  oft  when  he  lies  sleeping, 

I  behold  the  stars 

At  mortal  wars. 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping. 

The  moon  embraces  licr  shepherd, 
And  the  Queen  of  Love  her  warriol ; 

While  the  first  docs  horn 

The  stars  of  the  morn, 
^nd  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier, 

With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies. 
Whereof  I  am  commander ; 

With  a  burning  spear 

And  a  horse  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 

With  a  knight  of  ghost  and  shadows, 
I  summoned  am  to  tourney, 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  end— 
Hetbinks  it  is  no  journey. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  now  some  much  more 
spasmodic  poets  than  poor  Tom,  with  less  of  his 
power  and  freedom  of  fancy.  There  is  an  interlude 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud,"  about 

Men  were  drinking  together. 

Drinking  and  taking  of  me ; 
tV^ell,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 

Will  have  plenty — so  let  it  be ! 

which  is  less  luminous  than  any  Bedlamite  rhyme  I 
know  of;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  had  fallen  in  with 
a  genuine  flash  of  (spasmodic)  genius  when  I  read 
in  Richmond  Cemetery,  the  other  day,  the  following 
epitaph : — 


8ACRBD  TO  TBE  ME31011T 

or 
ANN    MUFF, 

WIFE    or    WILLIAM    MUFT,    OP    THIS    rASISII, 

WnO    DfPA&TXD    THIS    LIFX 

17th  Mat,  1843, 

XGED     50     TXASS. 

Deplore  with  me,  tny  friends. 

My  wife  she  is  dead. 

The  pride  of  my  hooie  it  is  gone. 

On  a  pillow  of  torf  shf  repoees  her  bead. 

And  her  bosom  is  bonnd  with  the  green  1 

Those  lips  where  my  own  were  in  kisses  perfoiaed 

Yield  now  a  eoldness  to  the  worms. 

Soon  in  dust  and  decay 

Must  her  eharms  be  consumed. 

And  no  relic  be  left  of  her  form. 

Her  deathbed  fresh  flowers  sliall  religiously  gmoe. 

As  each  moroing's  dews  and  sunshine  return. 

And  the  hand  of  affection  shall  tremblingly  tnee 

This  record  on  the  bust  of  her  urn. 

What  follows  must  surely  be  "the  work"- 
the  commentators  say — **  of  a  later  hand" : — 

Here  rests  a  fine  woman  which  was  sent  from  abore. 
To  teach  graces  and  tirtne  to  men  ; 
But  God,  when  he  saw  her  in  bad  bands. 
Took  pity,  and  recalled  her  to  heaven  again. 

There  are  two  common  sorts  (two,  at  least)  of 
involuntary  bathos  in  verse.  There  is  that  where 
the  literary  construction  is  good  and  the  subject 
ignoble,  as  in  some  lines  which  I  remember  serh^ 
in  a  shop-window  in  Soho,  at  the  time  of  the  SCio- 
ning  murder  in  Bermondsey — 

We  should  not  hear  of  tragedies  like  these. 
If  men  were  more  domestic,  and  loved  teas  ; 
There^s  nothing  makes  the  heart  so  blithe  and  sItdo^ 
Aa  a  good  cup  of  onr  Lapsang  Soocfaoog. 

And  there  is  that  in  which  the  literary  constmctba 
is  absurd  and  the  sentiment  is  noble,  as  in  the  liaes 
above-quoted.  It  does  not  so  often  happen  tbiU 
the  original  conception  and  the  constructioQ  are 
both  genuinely,  uuconsciously  ridiculous.  Yet  a 
friend  of  mine  is  in  possession  of  a  small  green 
volume,  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  by  a  Sir. 
Anthony  Mabon,  who  engaged  iii  the  compoatien 
of  verse  to  beguile  his  mind  from  the  tedium  of  a 
law-suit,  and  who  fills  his  book  with  poems  of 
which  the  following  is,  honestly,  not  the  test 
ridiculous  specimen.  There  is  no  bathos  in  a 
mermaid,  in  a  quiet  lake,  or  in  an  ereniug  stroL 
But  Mr.  Mahon  has  managed  to  **  mix  his  cokwrs'' 
so  freely,  and  has  used  such  '•  breadth  of  hacdKcg" 
in  his  picture,  that  I  believe  you  will  procDunce  it 
quite  unique,  and  wish  me  all  sorts  of  good  ihin^ 
for  quoting  it: — 

AN  EVENING  STBOLL  :    TUX  UEaXAED. 

One  summer's  eve  I  strolled  alonc^ 
And  heard  a  shrill  and  plaintive  inoau. 
From  whom  it  came  to  roe  nnknown. 
As  none  I  could  espy. 

The  cry  resumed,  but  still  more  weak — 
It  came  from  but  a  neighbouring  lake, 
M^hcro  surf  don't  rise,  waves  don't  bTe«», 
To  drowB  a  suppressed  slfh. 
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I  hMtened  to  the  bftnk  to  see 
Uer  in  disiresi,  who  could  it  be ; 
The  roice  I  heard  now  called  to  me 
To  harry  to  her  aid. 

When  on  the  bank  I  viewed  aroand, 
Uer  cries  did  cease — I  thought  her  drowned ; 
MethoQght  she  sank,  and  oanH  be  found — 
Her  grave  lies  in  the  deep. 

Jnst  at  these  thooghts  I  did  espy 
A  female's  head,  o*cr  water  nigh  ; 
She  made  a  loud  and  mournful  sigh, 
S*yiBg>  **  Hasten  here  to  me. 

*  I  am  a  maid  in  much  distress ; 
My  sister's  loss  doth  me  oppress.** 
Who  she  was  yet  I  could  not  guess, 
But  hastened  to  her  aid. 

When  I  approached  or  near  her  drew, 
Her  finny  tail  she  round  me  threw. 
Saying,  "  My  sister  now  can  ransom  you. 
If  sent  here  back  to  me." 

Alarmed  now  in  great  mistake, 
She  bebg  a  native  of  the  lake, 
To  disengage  I  felt  too  weak. 
As  terror  conquered  me. 

I  said,  **  Dear  mermaid,  let  me  go ; 
Who  took  your  sister  I  dou*t  know, 
I  never  was  in  my  life  your  fbe, 
Bui  a  fHend  I  eome  to  thee.'* 

She  said,  "*  Ton  came  a  friend  or  foe. 
As  who  I  were  you  did  Mt  know. 
You  thought  me  a  female  of  your  own, 
And  no  native  of  this  deep.** 

So  now  immersed,  could  I  but  gasp, 
Within  the  maiden's  firm  grasp, 
I  felt  it  a  most  arduous  task. 
To  get  once  from  her  free. 

I  said,  **  Come  with  me  on  the  bank. 
And  for  life  I  shall  thee  thank ; 
Amongst  the  land  maids  thee  shall  r^nk. 

And  live  for  ever  with  me : 

'*  Tour  sister  there  no  doubt  we'll  find. 
To  bring  back  comfort  to  your  mind ; 

II  avails  thee  not  licre  ne  to  bind, 

To  perish  here  with  thee." 

*'  Well,  since  in  hopes  to  see  once  more 
My  dear  lost  sister,  I  will  go. 
And  at  your  mercy  I  shaU  throw 
My  life  upon  the  land.'* 

We  swam,  and  to  the  border  came, 
I  mounted  the  bank,  she  would  the  sanio« 
But  I  ran  and  \e(t  her  there  to  scream, 
Tliat  rend  the  lofty  sky. 

Now  as  I  am  this  once  more  free, 
I  never  again  will  run  to  see 
A  screaming  woman  where  she  may  be, 
Even  drowning  in  the  deep. 

Mr.  Mabon  deduces  his  moral  as  deliberately 
and  emphatically  as  the  attendant  Spirit  in  "  Comus" 
pronounces  the  most  beautiful  epilogue  in  the 
language  i — 

IrloTtnls  thui  %i'0u1i1  ftplluir  mc 
Love  Viriiff — •)i(»  nlou*?  is  irv«i 
JShe  can  trhich  yu  haw  Ujt  fliruh 
lljjher  thAti  t)iD  spbrry  chmc  j 
Or,  if  Virtue  fR<?blp  wn^*, 
Uctv'q  iticlf  would  sloop  In  hgt. 


Someiimts  a  very  droll  8ort  of  bathos  arises  from 
a  writer's  ha? ing  only  imperfectly  mastered  his  own 
meaning,  and  imitating  the  eccentric  features  of  a 
great  and  beloved  model.  I  will  give  you  an  iustance 
from  the  first  volume  of  poems  of  an  author  who 
has  now  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women ;  but  I  shall  not  annoy  his  particular 
friends  and  admirers  by  mentioning  even  the  name 
which  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave  him : — 

Are  the  accents  of  your  luring 
More  melodious  than  of  yore  P 
Are  those  frail  forms  more  enduring 
Thau  the  eharms  Ulysses  bore  P 
That  we  sought  you  with  rejoicings. 
Till  at  evening  we  descry, 
At  a  pause  of  siren  voicings. 
These  vext  branches  and  this  howling  sky  P 

Oh !  your  pardon.    The  uuconthness 
Of  that  primal  age  is  gone, 
And  the  kind  of  dauling  smoothness 
Screens  not  how  a  heart  of  stone. 
Love  has  flushed  those  cruel  faces); 
And  your  slackened  arms  for^ 
The  delight  of  fierce  embraces ; 
And  those  whitening  bone-mounds  do  not  grow, 

**  Come,"  you  say ;  "  the  large  appearance 
Of  nan's  hbour  is  but  vain ; 
And  we  plead  as  firm  adherence 
Dufi  to  pleasure  as  to  pain.'* 
Pointing  to  some  world-worn  creatures, 
•*  Come,"  you  murmur  with  a  sigh : 
'*  Ah  I  we  own  diviner  features. 
Loftier  bearing,  and  a  prouder  eye." 

With  a  sad  migestie  motion — 
With  a  stately  slow  surprise — 
From  this  earthward-bound  devotion — 
Lifting  up  your  languid  eyes : 
Would  ywfteae  my  louder  bolduett, 
Bumify  tmiliuff,  ut  you  go  ? 

Dear,  dear  friend,  you  couldn't  bo  so  cruel,  could 
you  ?  Take  my  purse — take  my  small  change  out 
of  my  left  hand  tronser's  pocket — take  my  gar- 
ments, all,  from  hat  to  highlows,  but  don't,  if  you 
can  help  it,  be  so  severe  as  to 

freeze  my  louder  boldscts, 
numbly  smiling  as  yon  go ; 
One  faint  frown  of  distant  coldness 
Flitting  fast  across  each  marble  brow ! 

Of  these  verses  I  believe  I  am  authorised  in  saying 
XXX  did  part,  the  author  did  part,  Mrif. 
Browning  did  part,  and  Lucifer  did  the  rest.  The 
author  has  siuce  won  his  spurs,  and  long  may  he 
wear  them  at  Parnassian  joust  and  tourney ! 

It  is  surprising  what  a  trifle  will  spoil  a  nice 
idea: — 

When  the  heartsick  Earth 
Turns  her  hroad  hack  upon  the  gandy  Sun, 
And  stoops  her  weary  forehead  to  the  night, 
To  straggle  with  her  sorrow,  all  alone. 
The  Moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain, 
PresK^  hct  told  lip*  on  li^r  siater'a  brDir, 
Till  sIlo  if  cnlEn, 

Idj*.  Aleyandcr  Smith  wonU  hjive  prodnccd  a  beaa- 
tiful  pasbagti,  it'  it  had  not  been  for  that  *^  broad 
back;"  which  sugg&aLi  iioundars.,  plaices.  Mid 
Webh  milkmaids* 
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There  is  a  song  by  Beddocs,  of  cxccemng  beauty, 
in  which  the  least  little  touch  of  the  commonplace, 
in  a  very  pretty  conceit,  damages,  to  a  morbidly 
fastidious  reader,  the  effect  of  the  whole : — 

How  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear  ? — 
Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  t|iere  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new  fall'n  year, 
Whose  white  and  sable  hoars  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  eternity : 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  lore  again  P 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain, 
IJnravellM  from  the  tnmbling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star : 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again. 


But  I  do  not  quarrel  witb  Mr."  Beddoes.  It  is  my 
fault  that  that  "  threading"  reminds  me  of  White- 
cliapel  .sixes.  It  was  well  said  of  Wilson — (I  think 
he  wrote  the  paper  in  "  Blackwood"  which  I  have 
in  my  eye,  and  which  I  read  when  a  very  little 
boy  indeed) — that  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame,  not 
Homer,  if  we  find  any  bathos  in  his  description  of 
the  land  of  the  Phoeacians,  looming  like  a  bulFs 
hide  out  of  the  sea.  But  my  own  satisfaction  in 
what  I  read  is  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  trifles, 
and  I  can  never  read  in  the  original  Undine's  song 
commencing — 

Morgen  so  hell, 
Blaroen  so  bnni  ! 

on  account  of  the  bunt,     «  Bunt,"  indeed ! 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  writers  whose 
style  has  been  formed  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scripture  model,  are  very  successful  in  introducing 
the  commonphice,  without  sliding  into  bathos. 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  both  instances  in 
point.  We  are  scarcely  offended  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Assyrian  Bull,  in  "Maud,"  ''  9meU  of  musk 
and  insolence,"  however  we  may  puzzle  over  the 
question  what  may  be  the  precbe  odour  of  indolence. 
And  the  plates  on  the  dressers  do  not  revolt  us  in 
"Evangeline." 

How  beautifully  the  trivial  is  introduced  in  the 
Bible  sometimes !  We  only  smile  inwardly  at  the 
quamt  simplicity  of  the  story  of  "  that  Shunamite ;" 
and  the  solicitous  care  for  the  small  comforts  of 
the  "Man  of  Gk)d"  brings  a  touch  of  nature  down 
agross  the  centuries  to  our  own  hearts.  There  is 
no  bathos,  read  it  in  what  mood  you  please,  in 
the — 

Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  wall ; 
and  let  ns  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool, 
and  a  candlestick. 

We  only  feel  as  we  might  feel  if  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  furnished  chamber  in  a  buried  city,  which 
suggested  that  others  lived,  and  loved,  and  slept, 
millenniums  ago,  just  as  we  do ;  and  wanted  stools, 
and  candlesticks,  and  little  conveniences,  for  all  the 
world  like  ourselves  and  our  neighbours. 


And  let  me  say,  in  my  gossipmg  way,  bow  often 
I  have  been  touched  by  the  quiet  pathos  of  tbe 
account  of  the  death  by  a  sunstroke  of  the  child  of 
the  Prophet's  pledged  word  :— 

And  when  the  child  was  g^wn,  it  fell  <m  a  day,  thatk 
went  to  his  father  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  to  Ut 
father,  Hy  head,  my  head.  And  he  said  to  a  lad,  Cin;  bia 
to  his  mother.  And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brosgbt 
him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  sad  thea 
died.       t 

How  simply  beautiful !  But  if  I  bad  used  the 
words  coupde-soleil  ahovct  in  lieuof  "snnstroke,'' 
I  should,  I  daresay,  have  annoyed  jou,  and  spoiled 
half  its  effect 

Onoe  or  twice,  in  this  series  of  papers,  ti» 
printer  has  made  me  write  bask,  if  not  bathos.  la 
No.  L,  anent  "  Edgar  Poe  "— 

The  naphthaline  riter 
Of  Paniom  accurst, 


was  changed  into 

The  naphthaline  rirer 
Of  Persian  aocarst. 

In  the  paper  on  Kingaley,  "YillagcSccMs" 
was  printed  "Village  Sceneiy\'*  and** dank ti* 
foam"  in  the  ballad  became  <<<i^i^wi*  foam.**  1b 
that  upon  Mr.  Thackeray,  "panders"  appeared n 
"paupers'* — but  it  was  my  own  fault  exolusiwly. 
These  are  small  matters.  On  the  whole,  I  \m 
had,  I  amiiappy  to  know,  a  very  kind  and  attoatiie 
curde  of  readers,  and  my  random  labours  ba? e  beea 
received  with  a  handsome  appreciation,  whiA  I 
trust  I  know  how  to  value.  I  may  pcibaps  ssy, 
that  in  calling  Nell  Gwynne  (in  a  paper  writtei 
when  ill)  a  Representative  Woman,  I  was  mistakM, 
I  found,  by  some  friends  not  up  in  Enwsou,— « 
if  I  had  meant  to  call  her  a  Model  Woman!  I 
simply  took  her  as  the  type  of  a  class,  and  the  text 
for  a  moral  to  be  dravnj.  What  I  said  of  hley 
has  also  produced  animadversions,  and  brought  ik 
some  letters  from  intelligent  readers,  who  w31 
please  accept  this  acknowledgment  I  do  not  & 
pute  the  leanings  of  Paley's  mind— I  aboold  be 
idiotic  to  do  so.  I  only  assert  that  he  does  wt 
det^  the  exbtence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  that  ^ 
utility  of  his  labours  is  not  affected  by  the  qnestw 
of  moral  intuition.  There  are  certam  cotftsa  ct 
conduct  approved  by  the  universal  moral  feefiagof 
the  race.  Paley  gives  the  rules  or  formate  cf 
ihese  courses,  and  finds  a  reason  for  tiiea  ffl 
ultimate  results.  It  is  of  no  use  stiiiiij  » 
epicurean  meaning  to  the  word  "happiDe«,*[«» 
calling  Paley  a  supporter  of  the  selfish  system  a  its 
base  and  grovellii^  form.  Whether  happinesa  (» 
its  true  sense)  be  the  supreme  good  or  not,  it » 
demonstrable  that  riglU  must  coimnde  with  Ik 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number— ffj« 
only  make  your  survey  wide  enough  in  the  iea«a 
for  middle  terms.  Well,  I  might  go  on  for  a  N 
time,  making  comments  upon  the  comaeati  tW 
have  been  made  upou  me ;  bat  it  would  be  kvpS 
you  to  small  purpose :— 
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So,  when  a  child,  at  playfal  children  um, 
Hr«  burnt  to  tinder  a  ttale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  mj  lady,  and  there  goes  the  sqnire ! 
There  goes  the  parson,  0  illostrions  spark  ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illnstrions,  goes  the  clerk. 

There  is  an  end  of  **  Reading  Raids"— (0,  if 
Corporal  Trim  were  only  at  hand  to  drop  afresh 
that  cap  of  his,  whose  symbolic  fall  astonished  the 
foolish,  fat  scnllion !) — and  I  hope  to  meet  you 
all  again,  in  a  new  series  of  papers  on  the  First  of 
Jannary. 

"Then  why,  in    the    name  of    wonder,  Mr. 


Maudlin,  did  not  you  say  so  at  first,  instead  of 
pulling  out  your  handkerchief,  and  moping  us  to 
death  ?  Thompson  would  have  cheered  us  up  a 
bit." 

Because  I  preferred  to  keep  back  the  good  wine 
till  now.  Good-bye,  dear  reader,  and  h«  sure  to 
meet  me,  after  a  happy,  happy,  happy  Christmas — 
(Christmas-CTe  is  my  birthday) — on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  year,  to  be  happier  still,  if  possible. 
Happy  beyond  our  deserts  it  is  sure  to  be,  and 
God  forbid  that  we  should  seek  to  have  all  the 
desires  of  our  hearts  at  the  cost  of  leanness  in  our 
souls  ! 


SONG. 

As  the  stars  in  the  sky,  as  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
Or  the  leaves  that  lie  red  on  the  damp  forest-floor. 
Counted  once,  counted  twice,  and  again  counted  o'er. 

Are  my  thoughts,  and  my  hopes,  and  my  fears,  for  my  girl : 

And  deep  as  the  vault  when  the  stars  melt  away. 
Or  the  sea,  from  the  coral*  caves  up  to  the  spray. 
Measured  once,  measured  twice,  measured  oft  as  you  may. 
Is  the  love  that  I  bear  to  her  tiniest  curl : 

And  my  thoughts,  and  my  love,  shall  last  on  till  the  wave 
Sends  up  never  a  tide  from  the  five-fathom  cave. 
And  the  leaves  fall  no  more  on  the  dying  year's  grave. 

And  the  pale  staggering  stars  disappear  in  a  whirl 


R, 
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Vbrilt — if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Martin  Tupper 
and  our  eyesight — "the  world  is  wiser  than  of 
old ;"  a  truism  so  easily  proven  that  none  but  the 
blindest  lovers  of  dear,  dull  "  langsyne,"  with  its 
attendant  evils  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  consequent 
intolerance,  will  venture  to  gainsay  it.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  progress ;  with  "  Excebior ! "  for  our 
watch-word,  and  Hope  for  our  pioneer,  we  have 
almost,  Prometheus-like,  brought  down  the  lightning 
from  heaven  to  do  our  bidding,  and  have  fettered 
steam,  that  sturdy  Titan  of  matter,  till  it  has 
become  our  willing  slave.  But  better  than  all  these 
triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  we  have  at  last  begun 
to  know  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
reform,  and  to  force  a  way  through  the  thick  fence 
of  prejudices  which  sloth  and  ignorance  have  jointly 
planted  around  the  fair  portals  of  truth,  till  the 
long-expected  "good  time  coming"  begins  to  loom 
in  the  future  as  a  palpable  reality,  no  more  to  be 
regarded  by  the  faint-hearted  as  a  dreamy,  lifeless 
myth.  Man  has  been  defined  by  subtle  self-ana- 
tomistSy  according  to  their  individual  bent  of  cha- 
raoter»  as  a  gregarious,  ease-loving — nay,  even  as 
a  dining  animal ;  it  is  matter  for  wonder  to  us  that 


he  has  not  long  ago  been  designated  a  reform-loving 
animal.  Man — at  least,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
man  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  this  year  of 
grace,  1855 — is  essentially  the  creature  of  progress 
— an  innovating  biped — a  very  Nimrod  in  hunting 
down  old  abuses,  and  alas  !  in  too  many  instances, 
a  very  Fabins  Cunctator  in  remedying  their 
ravages.  Reform,  to  be  beneficial,  must  "begin 
at  the  beginning."  Radical  reforms  are  nothing 
more,  after  all,  than  the  crude  theories  of  common 
sense,  hardened  by  time,  and  toned  down  by  expe- 
rience into  wholesome  practice.  Now  that  the 
Crimean  campaign  is  the  staple  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  conmiunity,  from  the 
peer  in  the  salons  of  St.  James's-street  to  the 
mechanic  at  his  institute  in  Clerkenwell,  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
fair  modicum  of  attention,  when  we,  in  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  present 
Civil  Service  Raid  as  one  among  many  of  the  great 
questions  of  to-day — a  question  directly  affecting 
Civil  servants  themselves,  and  exercising  powerful, 
because  unseen  and  indirect,  influence  on  the  well- 
bemg  of  every  friend  of  the  fatherland.   Moreover, 
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reformers,  great  in  good  intentions,  are  too  often 
liable  to  fall  into  error  when  they  hare  to  discri- 
minate between  the  evils  of  a  rotten  system  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  have  the  mbfor- 
tnne  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
for  the  Government.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  Reform-  Leagnes  have  arisen,  and  monster 
petitions  have  been  signed*  sent  to  the  table  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  forgotten ;  but  the  Adminis- 
trative Kcform  Association  has  aronsed  the  people 
of  England  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  longer  per- 
mitting common  sense  to  be  sacrificed  to  routine, 
and  permanent  good  to  temporary  expediency. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  candidates  for  hard 
work  and  scanty  remuneration.  The  effect  of  tliat 
Commission  is  simply  this — that  thereby  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  are  plainly  shown  to  be 
these — viz.,  to  profess  to  admit  no  candidate  whose 
acquirements  shall  not  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  in  an  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  sum  paid' for 
their  exhibition,  and  thus  to  fill  our  Government 
offices  with  men  who,  possessing  enough  ability  to 
pass  a  formal  examination,  will  undoubtedly,  in  too 
many  cases,  be  found  to  be  just  qualified  to  remain 
for  a  lifetime  as  subordinates,  vrithout  any  hope  or 
laudable  aspirations  towards  something  better.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Civil  Service,  no  young 
man  of  ability,  with  the  smallest  prospects,  would 
enter  a  public  office ;  he  would  know  well  that  the 
amount  of  application  necessary  to  make  him  a 
good  clerk  would  be  bestowed*  with  far  greater 
benefit  to  himself  and  family,  on  the  study  of  any 
other  profession";  he  would  feel  that,  with  the  present 
Superannuation-tax,  the  income  of  office  would  be 
inadequate  to  support  a  famUy,  with  any  reasonable 
expectations  of  leaving  at  his  death  his  widow  and 
children  in  any  better  condition  then  that  of 
penury.  Let  us  have  comfMstent  officials — not  un- 
der-paid drudges.  If  the  every-day  aphorism,  that 
"  What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for,"  be 
not  a  delusion,  let  the  Government,  by  giving 
greater  incentives  towards  the  entrance  of  ability 
into  the  Civil  Service,  secure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places.  We  know  not  why  one  of  the  great 
maxims  of  Christianity  shocdd,  in  a  secular  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  servants  of  England,  be 
utterly  reversed ;  yet  their  present  pay,  their  com- 
pulsory taxation,  and  the  increased  ratio  of  acquire- 
ments now  demanded  of  them,  must  point  this 
dreary  moral,  that  little  is  given  and  much  re- 
quired. 

In  the  year  1834,  it  having  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  political  economists,  of  the  "  peuny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish"  school,  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  errors,  waste,  and  corruption  of  the  past  by 
every  possible  retrenchment,  even  in  the  teeth  of 
justice,  for  the  future,  the  so-called  "  Superannua- 
tion Act "  was  passed — (4th  and  6th  William  IV., 
cap.  24th) — which,  having  a  retrospective  effect  to 
1829,  reduced  pensions,  and  levied  a  compulsory 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  salaries  over  100/.,  and  two 


and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  under  M 
amount,  "with  a  view  to  redaoe,  prospectiTdy.thc 
charge  for  stip*erannuation."     The  effect  of  tins 
Act,  as  regards  the  Civil  servant,  is,  that  althoogli 
compelled  to  contribute  at  great  personal  ioeon- 
venience    towards    the   superammation  fund,  he 
cannot  claim  its  proceeds  as  a  right,  nor  leaiethe 
service  until  he  has  worn  out  hope,  patieiwe,  and 
the  best  part  of  his  life  therein,  nnleas  he  ha?a  tk 
misfortune  to  be  incapadtated  by  mental  or  badHj 
infirmity— the  reward  for  forty-five  yean'  mm 
being  simply  the  receipt  of  two-thirds  of  his  niaiT. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  calculated  (and  wiik  tU  Eut- 
ness)  by  those  immediately  interested  in  this  que- 
tion,  that  of  about  16,000  Civil  servants,  according 
to  the  average  of  duration  of  life,  not  more  thu 
one  in  ten  can  be  superaunuated.    The  Ciril  ser- 
vant, therefore,  has  the  additional  nortificatioa  o( 
knowing,  that  as  the  chances  of  his  ever  deming 
any  ultimate  benefit  from  this  fund  are  as  ooeto 
ten,  the  probability  is  that  his  long  compolsorf  la- 
nual  subscription  to  this  mockery  of  a  charitT  lill 
be  entirely  lost  to  him  and  his  family.   Wiili  > 
reduced  scale  of  salaries  and  pensions,  and  m  is- 
creased  demand  for  mental  qualifications,  can  m 
Government  hope  to  secure  any  candidates  bnt  those 
whom  poverty  has  driven  to  that  "refuge  for  tk 
destitute,"  the  Civil  Service  of  England? 

Another  evil  arising  from  this  unjust  Act  is,  iki 
as  civilians  who  entered  the  service  prior  to  1839, 
receiving  their  salaries  on  the  old  scale  in  full,  oftm 
manifest  great  reluctance  to  retire,  their  ks- 
fortunate  brother-officials  will  be  even  more  in- 
willing  when,  in  order  to  retire  after  so  loag  & 
service  as  thirty-one  years,  they  must  sacrifice  niej 
comforts  by  the  loss  of  one- half  of  their  inccae. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  public  senice  wS 
be  greatly  injured  by  the  continuance  of  Tcncnbl; 
imbecilities  in  our  Government  offices,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  junior  members  of  their  depaibnat; 
yet  we  can  hardly  expect,  in  common  fairness,  ilm 
in  future  these  victims  of  the  Act  of  1834  will « 
patriotic  enough  to  resign  so  long  as  they  hate  tk 
shallowest  pretext  for  remaining  in  office.  As 
"  illustration  is  better  than  argument"  in  this  ssl 
similar  cases,  we  subjoin  the  old  scale  of  s&pe' 
annuation,  and  the  new  scale  for  officiab  entenl* 
since  September,  18S9  ;  it  will  then  be  sceuW 
groundless  is  the  surmise  that  the  cinlian  is  orfi- 
paid,  or  that  the  sum  now  bestowed  on  him  b^* 
well-earned  meed  of  long  and  painfal  seifiec  neeis 
any  retrenchment :  — 

SUrBRAJfSUATION  :    OLD  SCALS. 

(3rd   and   4th    George    IV.,  a^  115.) 

rrom  10  to  15  years*  service ,      4-1^ 

„  15  —  20     „  „  S-Utlu 

„  20  —  25     „  „  6.12A» 

„  25  ~  30     „  , 7-lW» 

„  30  —  35     „  „  8.12si- 

„  85— 40     „  „  Ui^ 

„  40  — 45     ^  „  lO-lfti- 

„  45  —  50     „  „  ll-lftfe 

„  50  and  upwards  „  .„         Whole  "fe!- 
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HJSW    SCALE, 

For  all  official*  wUo$3  nppoiutmcnls  arc  dated  since  1S29. 
(4(h  and  SthWilliara  IV.,  cap.  24.) 

From  10  to  17  year»*8  tenice  ... 

n      17  *^      i»  >i 

,,  24-31     „        „         ... 

„  31  —  88     „ 

„  38-45     , 

„  45  and  upwards    „ 


Salary. 
8-12th8 
4.12ths 
6.12ths 
6.12ths 
7-12ths 
8.12ths 


Bat  we  sbal],  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  the 
Civil  serrants  ought  to  take  "  the  good  the  gods 
provide  "  them  contentedly,  and  with  a  heart-felt 
benediction  on  that  bye-gone  Government  of  1834, 
which,  by  exercising  so  patnemal  a  supervision  over 
its  unworthy  servants,  has  inculcated  compulsory 
habits  of  providence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  their  ultimate  reward  (always  supposing 
that  they  will  survive  to  receive  it,  and  prudently 
deducting  small  sums  from  small  salaries  to  defray 
the  same),  has  materially  checked  that  loose  ex- 
penditure of  income  so   much  in  vogue  among 
"lean    annuitants "    generally,   and   Government 
emjployh  particularly !     This  may  serve  very  well 
to  adorn  the  dry  baldness  of  Board-room  common- 
place ;  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an 
illustration  which  will  come  home  to  our  firesides, 
we  imagine  that  the  "  Paterfamilias,"  who,  paying 
his   domestics  low  wages,  and  at  the  same  time 
expecting  average  abilities,  should  attempt,  by  way 
of  being  cheaply-charitable,  to  levy  a  tax  on  their 
annual  stipends,  in  order  that  he  might  therefrom 
establish  a  "Domestic  Servants'  Superannuation 
Tund/'  would,  ere  long,  discover  that  his  economic 
philanthropy  was  by  no  means  so  highly  appreciated 
by  obtuse   John  Thonins  or  thankless   Mary   as 
the  admiring  Mrs.  Carefuls  of  his  acquaintance, 
in    Iheir    refreshing    ignorance    of    poor    human 
nature,     might    suppose.       The    Civil    servant, 
under  existing  regulations,  is,  Issachar-like,  "  an 
ass  between  two  burdens,"  one  who  with  small 
menns  groans  under  double  taxation ;  and  yet  (so 
hard  is   it  for  "  men  that  have  riches  "  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  else  can  possibly  be  poor,  and 
grumble  at  his  poverty),  hon.  gentlemen  are  con- 
tinually inquiring  with  Pope,  in  effect,  if  not  ioiidem 
verbis, — 

What  more  P — McAt,  clothes,  and  fire. 

Are  these  too  lUile  ?  Would  you  more  than  tire  ? 

Wc  understand  that  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
has  been  made  once  more  by  a  Committee  of  Civil 
Servants,  who  are  now  handing  round  for  signature, 
among  their  fellow-sufferers,  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mons»  stating  their  wrongs  and  pointing  out  an 
obvious  remedy, — viz.,  the  entire  remission  of  the 
Superannuation-tax,  which  seems  a  fair  demand  when 
wc  take  into  consideration  that  they  are  nowgroaning 
under  two  "  burdens  heavy  to  be*  borne," — the 
reduction  of  salaries  and  a  compulsory  taxation  in 
undue  proportion  to  their  income.  The  sympathy 
of  their  countrymen,  who  think  for  themselves,  will 
Buport  the  cause  of  the  men  who  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  Government ;  for  this  is  not  a  simple  ques- 


tion of  £.  s.  d.,  but  a  question  of  Bight  rfersut 
Might,  and  of  Merit  versus  Mammon.  On  its 
decision  hmges  an  important  alternative — whether, 
by  removing  oppressive  burdens,  and  offering  higher 
incentives  to  able  industry,  Government  shall  secure 
"  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fau:  day's  wages ;  **  or 
whether  they  shall  have  the  annoyance  of  continually 
seeing  talent,  which  otherwise  would  have  elevated 
its  possessors  and  benefitted  the  country,  lying 
dormant,  or  employed  in  more  lucrative  concerns. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  men's  eyes  are  beginning 
to  be  somewhat  rudely  opened  to  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  suffering  a  rotten  system  on  the  "As- 
you-were"  principle  longer  to  injure  the  public 
service,  and  waste  England's  resources.  Time  is  a 
great  moral  (Edipus;  to  him  and  the  common 
sense  of  this  great  nation,  let  us  hopefuUy  commit 
the  cause  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  We 
possess  no  talent  in  discovering  latent  meanings 
where  the  expression  is  strict,  and  the  purport 
obvious ;  but  we  imagine  that  when  Moses,  in  his 
mild  wisdom,  gave  this  injunction  to  his  people — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muiszle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
th^som/'  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
like  charity  to  the  brute  creation,  but,  undoubtedly, 
under  this  thin  veil  of  words,  was  glancing  at  other 
and  like  oppressions.  If  the  kbonrer  be  indeed 
"  worthy  of  his  hire,"  is  it  not  something  more 
than  a  mockery  of  common  sense  that  the  employ^ 
of  a  forgetful  Government  should  be  longer  bur- 
dened by  this  irksome  impost,  which  is  to  him  a 
heavy  incubus  ? 

Ea;  wto  disce  omnes  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rule 
unfair  in  its  operations.  This  has  been  more 
especially  the  case  as  regards  Government  clerks, 
who,  from  the  mere  fact  of  some  few  of  their  large 
class  having  merited  the  epithet  "drone,"  and 
being  incompetent  to  perform  the  simplest  duties 
of  their  office^  have  been  undeservedly  stigmatised 
by  the  "  many -headed  monster,"  as  tx)rpid  lookers- 
out-of-windows,  amateur  Domitians  of  the  art  of  fly- 
killing,  imbecile  creatures  of  red  tape,  &c.,  with 
all  that  facetious  injustice  peculiar  to  John  Bull, 
when  but,  as  it  were,  halfawiake.  Let  him  amend 
this  partial  injustice. 

A  petition,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  above 
alluded  to,  was,  in  1853,  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  then  Chancellor  the  of  Exchequer,  who  doubtless 
read,  yawned,  and  forgot  it.  We  trust  that  this 
second  statement  of  hard  facts — this  pithy  narra- 
tive of  a  "reasoned  wrong,  glozed  o'er  by  ignorance" 
— (if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  press  Shelley's 
poetry  into  the  service  of  a  very  dry  subject) — will 
meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  otherwise 
the  ill-fated  Civil  servant  will  be  obliged  tacitly  to 
admit  to  his  own  heart  that  the  advice  of  Prior's 
mountebank  to  his  edified  audience  might,  with  a 
few  alterations,  with  equal  propriety,  be  bestowed  on 
dispirited  clerks,  and  other  employes  of  the  Crown : — 

Bo  of  yowr  mnstcr*i  mind,  whatever  he  says ; 
Cringe  very  much,  think  little,  and  do  less; 
Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  n'gbt  nor  wrong. 
Bat  cat  your  pudding,  elavc — and  hold  your  tongue  \ 
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Ours  is  a  "  thrice-told  tale,*'  but  we  fall  back 
upon  the  importance  of  the  qaestion,  as  an  excuse 
for  a  prolix  story.  The  question  is  of  immediate 
interest  only  to  a  certain  class,  and  that  class  in  a 
minority;  but,  as  the  watch  will  "go"  wrongly 
whose  v^heels  are  cramped  from  want  of  space  to 
revolve,  so  that  system  can  never  produce  ought 
but  dissatisfaction  which  is  founded  on  a  false 
system  of  political  economy,  on  a  false  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  on  the  crushed  hopes  and  dis- 
gust of  it«  subordinates. 

If  the  Government  or  the  Commons  mean  to 
insist  that  their  Civil  servants  shall,  by  compulsion, 
be  made  economical,  we  have  no  objections  to  a 
reasonable    payment  from    their  salary  on  that 


account ;  but  the  application  of  this  sum  simid 
be  at  their  own  disposal — either  iu  life  aasoniwe 
or  the  formation  of  an  annuity.  The  CiTilserrint 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  the  valae  of  these  pij- 
ments  if  he  leaves  the  service,  or  oontnuie  tbea 
for  tl^  period  requisite  to  obtain  their  results. 

The  payments  never  should  be  forfeited  bjtie 
person  who  has  made  them,  either  by  death  or  soy 
other  instru  mentality «  If  the  nation  desires  to 
pay  part  of  its  remuneration  for  services  ioessh; 
and  part  in  postponed  pensions,  that  amngeneiit 
may  be  made ;  but  it  is  a  shabby  course,  first  to 
promise  a  fixed  salary,  and  second  to  make  a  de- 
duction from  that  salary  to  support  a  fond  in  vhieii, 
comparatively,  few  persons  can  ever  participate. 
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The  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru"  placed  Mr.  Prescott  indisputably  foremost 
among  American  authors.  His  style  bears^n 
intimate  resemblance  to  that  of  Hallam's  histories, 
and  as  the  researches  of  both  authors  have  been 
chiefly  employed  upon  subjects  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, the  resemblance  is  probably  more  apparent 
than  might  have  been  the  case  if  their  inquiries 
had  been  directed  to  entirely  different  walks.  No 
volumes  exist  in  modem  literature  which  could  be 
more  warmly  recommended  as  examples  of  chaste 
and  nervous  composition  in  the  English  language 
than  the  works  of  Prescott ;  and  this  quality  is 
more  remarkable  because  their  author  diverges 
from  the  practice  of  his  countrymen..  A  careful 
analysis  of  documents,  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
their  use,  is  more  essential  to  the  merits  of  an 
historian  than  the  beauties  of  style.  Our  historical 
works  are  divided  into  numerous  classes.  The 
majority  comprehend  the  records  of  the  past,  vmtten 
to  serve  a  party  or  a  principle,  and  necessarily 
tinged  by  the  author's  opinions  or  prejudices.  A 
large  minority  have  been  produced  by  writers  who 
stated  truth  as  they  understood  it,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  preconceived  ideas.  The  proportion  of 
historical  works,  and  especially  biographical  histo- 
ries, commenced  and  finished  with  a  single  desire 
of  ascertaining  and  stating  truth,  was  not  large 
until  recent  times. 

The  historian  requires  to  assume  the  mantle  of 
the  judge  before  he  can  adequately  discharge  the 
functions  of  his  profession.  His  work  should 
present  the  nature  of  a  solemn  charge  from  the 
bench  to  a  jury  upon  an  important  issue*  He 
should  cautiously  criticise  the  character  of  the 
evidence,  and  impartially  present  its  results.  Even 
the  responsibility  of  a  criminal  judge  has  not  often 
secured  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  facts 
that  it  requires,  if  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
the  man  have  been  involved  by  the  trial.     Some 


time  since  partisanship  was  as  commou  on  tk 
bench  as  in  the  closet  or  on  the  pUtform;  bat  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  judge  belong  eqoafl/  to 
an  impartial  and  useful  historian.  They  are,  ia 
reality,  more  necessary  for  the  historian  thaa  the 
judge,  because  the  latter  speaks  to  a  jaryihohiTe 
also  heard  the  evidence  and  seen  the  witnesses, 
while  the  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  presot 
evidence  to  bis  readers  which  many  of  then  cu 
never  examine  for  themselves. 

The  historical  works  by  Mr.  Prescott  sapp^i 
candid  and  discriminating  examination  of  docancBts 
and  the  statements  of  preceding  writers*  He  bs 
directed  his  researches  chiefly  towards  the  eloeidi- 
tion  of  Spanish  history.  The  influence  of  ${«& 
upon  the  destinies  of  South  America  n^t, 
naturally,  lead  an  American  to  study  tbehi^of 
a  nation  whose  decline  has  been  more  ectnot- 
dinary  than  its  rise.  Three  centuries  since,  Spa 
was  the  most  powerful  European  kingdom.  Its 
ruler  was  Chief  of  the  Netherlands,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Naples,  and  proprietor  of  "tk 
Indies.*'  The  possessions  of  Charles  Y-dtended 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  one  half  of  Aoeiio 
— the  Australia  or  California  of  that  agc--bdoDged 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit  of  Spanish  bktoiy,  Mc 
Prescott  finds  the  life  and  reign  of  Philip  H.  t 
turning  point  in  the  fate  of  that  nation.  T^ 
connexion  of  Philip  with  England,  as  the  h^ 
of  Mary  Tudor— and  his  bigotry,  which  aepanW 
the  Netherknds  from  his  crown— undenniaed  ihe 
greatness  of  Spain.  The  loss  of  its  Armada,  and  tbe 
independence  of  Flanders,  prepared  tbe  v^  ^ 
future  events.  The  destruction  of  the  RefflOw'' 
by  the  suppression  of  all  freedom  of  speesk  9^ 
writing,  through  tbe  Inquisiticm,  stamped  thiw 
racter  of  the  Spanish  people  for  mofc  th»1» 
centuries.  Even  yet,  toleration  is  forbidd««J 
land  that  is  more  Rcnnan  than  Rome  itadl  M 
the    political   changes   in  Spain  hare  Ud^ 
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establish  freedom  of  opinion.     Espartero  is  as 
unable  to  secure  toleration  as  Aha  was  unwilling 
to  spare  a  heretic's  life.     The  destmction  of  the 
Inquisition  was  accomplished,  beoause  the  Holy 
Office,  having  no  longer  heretics  to  burn,  occupied 
its  agents  with  political  offenders.     Its  prisons 
became  the  Bastiles  of  Spain,  and  its  machinery 
was  broken  only  when  its  work  was  done.     "  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;*'  but 
the  blood  shed  in  Belgium  and  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  fruitful.     The  GastHian  monarchs  originated 
the  Inquisition  and  wrought  out  its  consequences, 
as  they  proposed,  with  complete  success  in  Belgium 
and  Spain,  while  they  failed  in  Holhind.     They  lost 
the  crown  of  Belgium,  but  they  saved  its  faith  ;  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  own 
sceptre  to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  their  people 
to  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  with  whom,  notwithstandmg 
this  feeling,  they  waged  cruel  hostilities  in  his 
subordinate  capacity  of  a  temporal  monarch.    Both. 
Charles  and  Philip  declared  that  they  wodd  prefer 
not  to  govern  than  to  reign  over  heretics.     The 
ladies  of  their  families,  who  were  always  employed 
as  regents  in  some  parts  of  their  dominions,  were 
actuated  by  similar  principles;  yet    they    were 
generally   less   bigotted   than    their    sovereigns. 
Charles  had  Mary  of  Hungary,  his  sbter,  as  regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  daring  his  absence.     His  son 
Philip  bad  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  natural  sister, 
as  his  r^nt  in  nearly  similar  circumstances,  wh9 
was  not  less  devoted  than  himself  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     Charles  listened  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Mary  of  Hnngary ;  but  his  more  bigotted 
son  ref  aseci  the  requests  of  his  politic  sister.    Both 
monarohs  had  irritated  their  subjects  by  the  pesti- 
ferous agency  of  the  Inquisition,  and  both  regents 
complained  of  the  means  adopted  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship.     Charles 
followed  the  advice  of  Mary,  and  Philip  refused  the 
good  counsels  of  Margaret.    The  consequences  were 
deplorable  to  Spain ;  for  although  these  measures 
referred  to  the  Netherlands,  yet  they  formed  the 
most   productive  portion  of  the  Spanish  empire ; 
and  the  Yenetian  Envoy,  Loriano,  wrote — "  Here 
were  the  true  treasures  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  here 
were  his  mines,  his  Indies,  which  furnished  Charles 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  wars  for  so  many 
years  with  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Italians ; 
which  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  own  states, 
and  maintained  his  dignity  and  reputation."     The 
subtle  Venetian's  opinion  is  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
industry  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, over  the  art  and  mystery  of  gold  digging, 
which  Australians  and  Califomians  at  the  present 
day  might  advantageously  remember. 

Charles  Y.  established  the  Inquisition  in  the 
free  provuaces  of  the  Netherlands.  He  allowed 
extreme  powers  to  its  minions,  and  they  adminis« 
tered  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  luqui- 
sitors  did  not  always  belong  to  the  nation  among 
whom  their  duties  were  discharged.  They  were 
frequently  Italians,  employed  to  enforce  the  mental 
subjection  to  Italy  required  (com  foreign  nations  in 


those  times.  As  the  Castilian  monarohs  were  also 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Italy  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  Naples,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  from  that  country 
to  search  for  heresies  and  heretics  in  other  portions 
of  their  tenitories,  whDe  Eome  itself  was  an 
abundant  magazine  of  intellect  fully  trained  to  this 
hateful  work. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  notable  event  in  the  political 
history  of  his  time.  It  has  been  clothed  with  some 
sort  of  romance  by  the  character  of  the  monarch 
and  the  absolute  retirement  from  political  topics 
into  which,  according  to  the  popular  opinion  of 
Europe,  he  sunk.  This  impression  is  now  disco- 
vered to  have  been  quite  erroneous.  Mr.  Sterling, 
in  this  country,  and  several  French  historians,  in 
recent  years  have  shown,  from  the  State  Papers  of 
Spain,  that  Charles  contiuued  to  exercise  much 
influence  over  public  affairs,  long  after  he  became 
resident  in  a  monastery.  He  left  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands  when  he  abandoned  apparently  the 
world,  and  retired  to  Spain.  Joanna  of  Portugal, 
the  Daughter  of  Charles  and  the  sister  of  Philip, 
was  then,  as  she  had  long  been,  the  regent  of  Spain ; 
and  she  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with 
her  father  during  his  residence  at  the  convent  of 
Yuste.  Charles,  before  his  abdicatbn,  persuaded 
his  son  to  encourage  the  Inquisition,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  urged  upon  him  the  policy  of  perse- 
cution as  the  sovereign's  paramount  duty.  He 
was  evidently  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  probably 
he  resigned  the  crown  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  finish  that  structure  of  martyrdom  which  he 
founded.  Persecution  had  been  a  common  practice 
in  this  world  before  the  times  of  Charles  or  Philip. 
It  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  sin.  Eulers 
had  long  usurped  the  place  of  judgment  over  the 
conscience  and  worship  of  other  men,  and  insisted 
that  their  subjects  should  lose  the  life  of  the  body, 
or  save  the  soul  by  the  State-favoured  faith.  It 
was  a  monstrous  pretence ;  and  one  which  Prescott 
ascribes  to  the  **  Calviuists  and  the  Catholics  of  that 
age."  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  former 
sect  preached  by  faggot  and  fire  in  numerous  cases. 
The  Sovereigns  of  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
religion  prevailed,  did  not  establish  a  Holy  Office 
for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects.  A  peasantry, 
hardened  by  long  oppression,  rose  in  fury,  and  struck 
wildly  at  their  persecutors ;  but  that  was  not  per- 
secution according  to  law,  but  vengeance  admin- 
istered by  Lynch  law. 

The  (^tilian  monarchs  were  abundantly  sincere. 
They  were  conscientious  bigots ;  and  yet  we  find 
strange  contrasts  in  their  conduct.  Charles 
scourged  his  body  soundly  with  cords ;  but  he  could 
not  chastise  his  stomach,  and  keep  those  fasts 
which  would  have  produced  a  sanatory  effect  upon 
his  gouty  frame.  He  was  regular  at  confession  and 
penance ;  yet  he  returned  quite  as  regularly,  like 
the  swine  that  has  been  washed,  to  his  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  his 
queen,  and  never  married  after  her  death ;  yet  he 
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had  cbildren  before  and  after  bis  marriage,  before 
and  after  Isabella's  death;  and  one  of  them  re- 
mained with  him  during  his  convent  life.  He 
succeeded  in  turning  his  cousin  Mary  of  England, 
whom  be  bad  promised  to  marry,  o?er  to  liis  son 
PJiilip,  who  was  obedient  to  his  father  in  matters 
of  tbis  description.  Philip's  first  marriage,  in  early 
youth,  was  to  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  Mary ;  they 
were  both  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  age.  A 
prince,  Don  Carlos,  whose  unhappy  history  and  un- 
timely end  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  romance,  was  their  son.  He  was  bora  two 
years  after  their  marriage  at  Valladolid,  where  the 
princess,  his  mother,  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  second  Mary  was  of  England,  and  a  lady  of 
mature  years,  who  almost  might  have  been,  for  age, 
the  mother  of  Philip.  She  admired  her  husband,  but 
her  affection  was  not  reciprocated  with  any  marked 
warmth.  She  had  been  intended  for  his  father's 
bride ;  and  at  her  death,  Philip  married  Elizabeth 
of  France,  and,  subsequendy,  Aime  of  Austria. 
Both  Udiea  had  beea  akaost  betrothed  to  his  son, 
Don  Carlos. 

The  matrimonial  experiences  of  Philip  were  thus 
ziearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  his  second  wife's 
father,  Henry  YIIL  of  Eughmd ;  and  his  intrignes 
were  very  unbecoming  in  a  sovereign  who  always 
uncovered  bis  head  as  he  passed  a  portrait  of  the 
Pope ;  who  burned  bis  nobles  if  they  were  aooused 
of  Luthcranism ;  allowed  his  tutor,  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  to  remain  for  years  a  prisoner  of  the  In- 
quisition, because  he  was  suspected  of  hdding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  although  he  pro- 
tested his  allegiance  and  submission  to  the  Roman 
See ;  who  offered  to  kindle  the  faggots  of  his  son's 
funeral  pile,  if  be  should  swerve  towards  the 
"  heresy  "  of  his  time ;  and  who  is  charged  with 
schemmg  the  murder  of  that  violent  young  man, 
because  he  was  unsound  in  the  faith.  Still  he  was 
a  very  sincere  man,  and  one  who  acquired  a  high 
character  for  piety  in  his  day—  certainly  at  a  cost 
which  few  now  would  wish  to  give  for  the  cha- 
racter, without  the  reality. 

The  plan  of  tbis  work  is  defective,  we  believe, 
in  one  respect.  The  author  has  abandoned  the 
chrondogicid  order,  and  has  written  history  in  frag- 
ments. The  system  is  objectionable;  for  in  all 
biographical  or  historical  works  we  like  order,  and 
a  continuous  narrative. 

Three  'hundred  years  since  (in  1555)  Charles 
designed  to  relinquish  the  cares  of  a  crown  for  the 
devotions  and  the  pleasures  of  a  monastic  life.  He 
sent  for  Philip,  who  was  then  residing  with  Mary 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  on  the  Thames,  that  be 
might  introduce  bun  to  bis  Flemish  subjects.  Mr. 
Prescott  has  described  in  glowing  language 

THE  ABDICATION    OF  CHAELES. 

Charles  was  at  thia  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  form  was  slightly  bent,  bat  it  m  as  by  disease  more  than 
by  time,  and  on  his  countenance  might  be  traced  the  marks 
of  anxiety  and  rough  exposure.  Yet  it  still  wore  that  ma- 
jesty of  expression  so  conspicnons  in  his  portraits  by  the 
inimitable  pencil  of  Titian.    His  hair,  once  of  a  light  colour, 


approaching  to  yellow,  had  began  totnnl)eioIeltevas^r, 
and  as  well  as  his  beard  was  now  grey.  His  fordiead  w 
broad  and  expansive  ;  his  nose  aqailioe.  His  blie  eja  and 
fair  complexion  intimated  his  Teatonic  desceat.  ^  mI; 
feature  in  his  conoteuaoce  decidedly  bad  was  hit  lowtr  jat 
protruding  with  its  thick  lip,  so  chancteristic  of  tlie  |itj. 
siognomies  of  ihc  Austrian  dynasty. 

In  stature  he  was  about  the  middl^  height.  Hi;  Bobi 
were  strongly  knit,  and  onoe  well  formed,  tboogli  nof  the 
extremities  were  sadly  distort^  by  disease.  The  Enpow 
leaned  for  support  on  a  staff,  with  one  hsnd,  while  vith  the 
other  ho  rested  on  the  arm  of  William  of  Om%t^  whfl,tkii 
young,  was  destined,  at  a  later  day,  to  become  tk  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  his  house.  The  grave  demesoour  of  Cbrki 
was  rendered  stiU  more  impressire  by  hii  dress— for  he  ra 
in  mourning  for  his  mother — and  the  sable  hoe  ot  his  attin 
was  relieved  only  by  a  single  oraameat— the  sspeii  coUitef 
the  Golden  Fleece  which  hung  from  hi«  neck. 

The  historian  recites  the  details  of  the  dosin; 
ceremony  in  the  public  life  of  Charles.  He  was 
a  monarch  of  strange  tastes.    He  perConned  )k 
public  obsequies  at  Brussels.    Some  time  after- 
wards,  at  Yuste,  he  rehearsed  his  personil  obseqokt 
— 10  that  he  s^^  order  all  things  iig)it  for  bis 
funeral,  which  occurred  in  reality  perhaps  soooer 
Uiui  he  then  expected.     It  is  unpossible  to  denj 
that  the  sceujB  at  Brussels,  on  the  tveutyilftli d 
October,  fifteen  hundred  and  fiftj-fifc,  vaioaeof 
those  grand  cyents  which  ocpur  dqqp  onlj  daniii 
severa)  centuries  in  the  world's  histoiy.    Tb 
monarch  of  the  greatest  empire  on  the  gkfe 
voluntarily  abandoning  his  croani,  sithout  ha^ 
passed  those  years  vhen  ambition  ru}es  hm 
hearts,  was  a  great  spectacle — and  Cbaiies  vu  a 
the  h£d)it  of  getting  up  great  spectadea  for  tk 
amusement  of  hb  sul^ects.     It  would  be  opilij 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  abdication  was  arfsti- 
cally  and  skilfully  condjOCJted,  or  to  doubt  the  digiiig 
of  the  parting  emperor's  valediction  to  ^isPleffliBgs. 
The  reason  for  the  step  wbidi  be  asagned  wi» 
now  be  popular  amoiig  Uie  class  of  poUticians  vu9 
imagine,  in  defiance  of  all  proverbial  phibsopfaj. 
that  youth  alone  should  govern  in  cabinet  m 
camp.     ''  Ee  should  not  stand  ex(9ised  kjkt^ 
of  Heaven  or  of  the  world,  if  he  shooW  i»iat« 
still  holding  Uie  reins  of  government  vhea he's 
incapable  of  managing  them — when  efBiy  jear  ** 
incapacity  must    become  more  obvious."    ^ 
Charles  was  older  in  wea^LX^esiS  than  in  Teas.  ^ 
experienced  a  stormy  passage  tp  Spain,  awl  he  «5 
borne,  in  consequence  of  Im  infirmities,  oa  alittff 
through  the  Spanish  territoiy,  from  the  pQF*»^ 
he  landed  to  Bwgos.     A3  he  enteifid  Ydai^ 
his  daughter  Joanna  proposed  to  icoei?e  Mb  w* 
regal  honours ;  but  he  dedined  this  aatdy  fdow^ 
At  this  city,  which  wa^  then  the  wetwpot* » 
Spain,  be  met  Carlos,  his  grandson,  jrhofl**^ 
to  asocnd  the  thrgnci  and  hece  he  p«ted#^ 
sisters,  the  dowager  queen's  of  France  #nd  Ha^^ 
"  as  one  who  was  never  to  behold  tkm  Ip^ 
He  had  eelected  the  monastiy  of  lo^"^ 
proviftce  of  Estremadura,  as  hp  retttat;hBt» 
did  not  arrive  there  untM  three  moatltf  afi^  * 
left  Valladolid.    Mr  Prescott  g^fes  t^  <**^ 
summai^  of  the 
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Tho  following  yevn  were  years  of  hnmiliation  to  Cliarlcs ; 
jnars  marked  by  the  flight  from  iDnsbrock^  and  the  dinastroiu 
siege  of  Mets,— when,  beaten  by  the  Protestants,  foiled  by 
the  French,  the  reverses  of  the  emperor  pressed  heavily 
on  his  prond  heart,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  all  the 
homilies  of  his  ghostly  teachers,  to  disgust  him  with  the 
world  and  its  vanities. 

Tet  reverses  made  little  impression  on  Spain.  TIic  soands 
of  war  died  away  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Spain,  it  is  trac,  sent  forth  her  sons  from  time  to  time  to 
serve  under  the  banners  of  Charles ;  and  it  was  in  that 
school  that  was  perfected  the  admirable  system  of  discipline 
and  tactics  which,  began  by  the  Great  Captain,  made  the 
Spanish  infantry  the  most  redoubtable  in  Europe.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  felt  little  interest  in  the  success  of 
these  distant  enterprises,  where  success  brought  them  no 
good. 

Not  that  the  mind  of  Spain  was  inactive,  or  oppressed 
wiUi  the  lethargy  which  stole  over  it  in  a  later  age.  There 
was,  on  the  contrary,  great  intellectual  activity.  She  was 
excluded,  by  an  arbitrary  government,  from  pushing  her 
speculations  in  the  regions  of  theological  or  political  science. 
But  this,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  the  case  with  most  of 
the  neighboaring  nations ;  and  she  indemnified  herself  for 
this  exdnsion  by  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of  elegant  liter- 
ature. The  consteUatioa  of  genius  had  already  begun  to 
•liov  iiaeif  above  the  horizon,  which  was  to  shed  a  glory 
ev«r  tiie  meridiaa  and  the  dote  of  Philip's  reign. 

Tho  courtly  poets  in  the  reign  of  his  father  had  confessed 
tlus  inflaencc  of  Italian  modds,  derived  through  the  recent 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Italy. 

But  tbe  national  taste  was  again  asserting  its  supremacy ; 
and  tbe  fashionable  tone  of  composition  was  becoming  more 
and  more  accommodated  to  the  dd  Castilian  standard. 

It  woaM  be  impoeaible  that  any  departure  from  a  national 
standard  should  be  long  tolerated  in  Spain,  where  the  langu- 
age, the  manners,  the  dress,  the  usages  of  the  country,  were 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  generations, — as  they 
continued  to  be  for  generations  long  after  Cervantes  held  up 
the  mirror  of  fiction,  to  reflect  the  traits  of  the  national  ex- 
istence more  vividly  than  is  permitted  to  the  page  of  the 
chronicler.  In  the  rude  romances  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
finceoth  century,  the  Castilinn  of  the  sixteenth  might  see  his 
way  of  life  depicted  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  amorous 
cavalier  still  thrummed  his  guitar,  by  moonlight,  under  the 
balcony  of  his  mistress,  or  wore  her  favours  at  the  Moorish 
tilt  of  roeds.  The  common  people  still  sung  their  lively 
seyuidiilas,  or  crowded  to  the  ^p^a*  d€  iaroi,  the  crud  bull- 
iights, — or  the  more  cruel  autot  def^.  This  last  spectacle, 
of  comparutivdy  recent  origin, — in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella, — was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  long 
wars  with  the  Moslems,  which  made  the  Spaniards  intolerant 
of  religious  infiddity.  Atrodous  as  it  seems  in  a  more 
koinane  and  enlightened  age,  it  was  regarded  by  the  andent 
SpiUDiard  as  a  sacrifice  gratdid  to  Haaven,  at  vhich  he  was 
to  rdundie  the  dormant  emben  ol  his  own  religious  sensibi- 
litiea. 

Mr.  Prescott  in  tliis  page,  as  in  otber  passages, 
assigns  to  the  Spanish  wars  with  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks  a  greater  influence  in  the  formation  of 
their  bloody  obaraoter  than  the  circumstances 
sustain.  The  people  were  not  ascetics.  Mdanohdy 
seems  to  have  heen  nowhere  more  unfasfaionahle 
than  in  tbe  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Peninsula. 
A  frigid  propriety  was  not  one  of  the  popular 
characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  morals  of 
the  nation  were  cast  in  an  extremely  flat  mould. 
Ambition  and  avarice  always  distinguished  the  race 
in  tlieir  days  of  conquest.  Industry  was  not 
another  of  thek  qualities ;  but  pride  was  a  ruling 
passion  from  the  be§^ar  to  the  prinoe.    The  suc- 


cess of  the  Inquisition  among  them  may  be  traced 
more  to  these  peculiarities  of  character  than  to 
their  wrestlings  with  the  Saracens.  The  Bx)man 
requirements  and  ritual  were  observed  closely ;  but 
they  were  neither  strict  nor  stem.  Charles  believed 
himself  to  he  a  saint,  and,  while  a  debauchee,  he 
was  abo  a  glutton.  He  died  with  the  solemn 
words  of  the  De  Pro/undU  psalm  chanted  in  his 
ear,  and  the  Saviour's  name  last  on  his  lips ;  yet  he 
who  commanded  others,  had  never  learned  to  com- 
mand himself.  His  conquests  did  not  include  his 
own  passions;  and  while  the  monarcli's  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted,  yet  it  did  not  lead  him  into  the 
paths  of  virtue,  ajid  the  ways  of  wisdom  were 
strange  to  his  feet.  He  was  a  Christian  up  to  the 
light  that  was  in  him ;  yet  he  loved  darkness  more 
than  light — for  he  opposed  inquiry.  Pride  taught 
him  that  his  own  system  was  perfect.  The  same 
course  of  thought  would,  in  a  diflerent  position, 
have  rendered  him  a  bigottcd  Mussulman.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  natioa  and  the  time  ;  and  thus 
we  see  the  convenience  of  a  faith  that  accommodated 
its  requirements  to  all  conditions  of  life.  It  con- 
formed itself  to  the  w(»rld,  and,  instead  of  conquer- 
ing carnal  influences — fleshly  lusts  that  war  against 
the  soul — was  conquered  by  them;  but  by  promismg 
Heaven  to  its  devotees,  it  rendered  them  attached 
and  faithful  followers.  More  interesting  then,  as 
ever  since  and  now,  than  the  condition  of  Spain, 
was 

THE  STATE  01  ITALY. 

The  fate  of  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  Qeatory,  was  hard  in- 
deed.  She  had  advanced  fas  beyond  the  age  in  most  of  t)\c 
arts  which  belong  to  a  dTilised  community.  Her  cities, 
even  her  smaller  towns,  throoghout  the  country,  displayed  the 
evidences  of  architectural  taste.  They  were  filled  with 
stately  temples  and  elegant  numsions ;  the  squares  wore 
ornamented  with  fountains  of  elaborate  workmanship ;  the 
rivers  were  spanned  by  arches  of  solid  masonry.  The  private 
as  well  as  public  edifices  were  furnished  with  costly  works  of 
art,  of  which  the  value  was  less  in  the  material  than  in  the 
execution.  A  generation  had  scarcdy  past  since  Michael 
Angelo  and  Baphad  had  prodnoed  their  Buraoles  of  seulpture 
and  of  painting ;  and  now  Correggio,  Paul  Yeronose,  and 
Titian  were  filling  their  country  with  those  immortal  produc- 
tions which  have  been  the  delight  and  despair  of  succeeding 
ages.  Letters  kept  pace  with  art.  The  magical  strains  of 
Ariosto  had  scarcely  died  away  when  a  greater  bard  had 
arisen  in  Tasso,  to  take  up  the  tale  of  Christian  chivalry. 
This  extraordinary  eombijiation  of  elegant  art  and  literary 
culture  was  the  more  remarkable,  from  tbe  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  then  first  rising 
into  the  light  of  a  higher  civilisation.  But  with  all  this  in- 
tellectual progress,  Italy  was  sadly  deficient  in  some  qualities 
found  among  the  hardier  sons  of  the  north,  and  which  seems 
indespensable  to  a  national  existence.  She  conld  boast  of 
her  arts,  her  poets,  her  politicians ;  but  of  lew  real  patriots, 
few  who  rested  their  own  hopes  on  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Tbe  freedom  of  the  old  Italian  repuUics  had  passed 
away.  There  was  scarcely  one  that  had  not  surrendered  its 
liberties  to  a  aaster.  The  principle  of  union  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggression  was  as  little  understood  as  the 
piinci{de  of  political  liberty  at  home.  The  states  were 
jealous  of  one  another.  The  dties  w«re  jealous  of  one  an- 
other ;  and  were  often  torn  by  UdtkooM  within  thonselves. 
Thus  their  individual  strength  was  alike  ioeffeoioal,  whether 
for  self-government  or  self-defenoe.  The  gift  of  beauty 
which  Italy  possessed  in  so  eitraordinary  a  degree  only  made 
her  a  more  tempting  prize  to  the  spoiler,  whom  she  had  aot 
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the  strength  or  the  courage  to  retist.  The  Tarkiih  corsair 
fell  opon  her  coasts,  plundered  her  maritime  towns,  and 
swept  off  their  inhabitants  into  sUvery.  The  Europeans, 
scarcely  less  barbarous,  crossed  the  AJps,  and,  striking  into 
the  interior,  fell  upon  the  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay 
sheltered  among  the  hills  and  in  the  quiet  valleys,  and  con- 
verted them  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Ill  fares  it  with  the  land 
which,  in  an  age  of  violence,  has  given  itself  up  to  the  study 
of  the  graceful  and  the  beantiful,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
hardy  virtues  which  can  alone  secure  a  nation's  independence. 

But  tbe  age  of  violence  never  ends.  Italy  has 
felt  its  existence  for  a  thoasand  years — felt  it 
deeply — feels  it  now.  Other  nations — adopting 
the  same  coarse,  falling  into  an  artificial  state  of 
existence,  forgetting  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  manhood,  and  trusting  more  than  they 
will  carry  to  bills  and  bullion — may  also  learn  that 
the  age  of  violence  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
violence,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous 
than,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  despot  over  many  serfs, 
to  trust  in  the  deceitful  promises  of  civilisation. 
Freedom  must  be  guarded  by  strength,  until  all  be 
free ;  and  afterwards,  until  all  be  good. 

The  fitful  course  pursued  by  the  historian,  in 
presenting  panoramic  scenes  from  the  life  of  Philip, 
rather  than  a  consecutive  and  digested  narrative, 
impairs  slightly  the  value  of  his  book.  That  prince 
was  the  only  son  of  Charles.  His  mother  died 
while  the  emperor  was  yet  young.  The  mother 
of  Charles  lived  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after 
his  wife ;  but  she  was  long  insane.  A  tinge  of 
madness  ran  through  the  family,  and  it  has  de- 
scended to  their  posterity.  Francis  Joseph,  in  our 
time,  shows  the  same  regard  for  tbe  Roman  autho- 
rity dbplayed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  son. 
Another  of  their  relatives,  in  Naples,  shows  the 
current  of  their  unreasoning  exercise  of  power. 

Philip  saw  little  of  his  father  during  his  child- 
hood. A  journey  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain 
was  then  an  affair  of  moment  and  time,  even  to  an 
emperor.  The  education  of  the  young  prince  was, 
however,  superintended  by  adequate  teachers ;  and 
when  he  had  completed  his  seventh  year,  a  separate 
establishment  was  formed  for  the  child — as  if  the 
best  means  of  spoiling  him  had  been  contrived. 
Before  he  was  sixteen,  the  government  of  Spain 
was  entrusted  to  him,  when  Charles  departed  to 
the  Netherlands.  His  parting  advice  was  con- 
veyed by  letter.  Its  contents  show  that  the  Em- 
peror was  acquainted  intimately  with  the  character 
of  his  statesmen. 

rniUP  JLS  &E6XNT. 

On  leaving  the  country,  he  intrusted  the  regency  to  Philip, 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  council  consisting  of  the 
Doke  of  Alva,  Cardinal  Tavera,  and  the  Commendador  Cobos. 
Some  time  after  this,  while  still  lingering  in  Catalonia,  pre- 
vious to  his  embarkation,  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
son,  advisbg  him  as  to  his  political  course,  and  fireely  criti* 
cising  tbe  characters  of  the  great  lords  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government.  The  letter,  which  is  altogether  a  re- 
markable document,  contains,  also,  some  wholesome  admoni- 
tions on  Philip's  private  conduct.  **  The  Duke  of  Alva,**  the 
emperor  emphatically  wrote,  "  is  the  ablest  statesman  and 
the  best  soldier  I  have  in  my  dominions.  Consult  him,aboTc 
all,  in  military  affiturs ;  but  do  not  depend  on  him  entirely  in 


these  or  in  any  other  matters.  Depend  on  no  ois  bit  you- 
self.  The  grandees  will  be  too  happy  to  warn  jou  &ioar, 
and  through  you  to  govern  the  land.  Bai,  if  job  mtliii 
governed,  it  will  be  your  ruin.  The  mere  tospieiot  o(  it 
will  do  you  infinite  prejudice,  Make  unof  ill;  bitlMi 
exclusively  on  none.  In  your  perplexitiei,  erer  trust  is  jov 
Maker.  Have  no  care  but  for  him."  The  eapetQi  t^ 
passes  some  strictures  on  the  Commendidor  Coboi,  ai  t« 
much  inclined  to  pleasure,  at  the  same  tine  sdoniiUii 
Philip  of  the  consequences  of  a  Ubertiae  ctrMr,fitilaKh,k 
tells  liiffl,  to  both  soul  and  body.  There  leeoi  to  hm  hei 
some  grounds  for  his  admonition,  as  the  yooss  priiee  bd 
shown  a  disposition  to  gallantry,  whidi  ^  not  deiot  Iub 
in  later  life.  ^  Yet,  on  the  whole,**  ssys  tke  noaiRii,''! 
will  admit  I  have  mndi  reason  to  be  satisfied  vitk  you  bt- 
haviour.  But  I  would  have  you  perfect ;  aod  to^wskfinkij, 
what  ever  other  persons  may  tcdl  you,  yoa  hsve  sooe  tiuip 
to  mend  yet.  Your  confessor,'*  he  contiDaei,''iiBOVjeai 
old  preceptor,  the  Bishop  of  Carthagena;**— tovtiek  wtk 
worthy  professor  had  been  recently  raised.  "He is  &  poi 
man,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  but  I  hope  he  will  tab  Wttat 
care  of  your  oonsdenoe  than  he  did  of  yoar  itodiei,ioi  tte 
he  will  not  show  quite  so  aooommodatiiig  a  temper  is  npd 
to  the  former  as  he  did  with  the  latter.** 

Charles  warned  Philip  not  to  show  his  letter  to 
any  one ;  but  if  he  at  any  time  found  himsdf  31,  to 
destroy  it.  But  Philip  appears  to  have  nused  i 
passion  for  documentaij  evidence  and  old  ktten, 
which  he  accumulated  for  his  own  sobseqaeston- 
demnation;  and  the  letter  was  preserrei  & 
years  passed  away — ^including  the  maiiiige  ol 
Philip  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal;  the  birth  of 
their  son  Carlos ;  her  death ;  the  death  d  h 
Archbishop  of  Tdedo,  the  oouasellor  of  tbe  pa^ 
regent ;  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Maiy  to  kr 
cousin  of  Austria — when  Charles  requested  Fk^ 
to  visit  the  Netherhinds ;  and  he  appointed  iib 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  to  act  as  regent  duiss 
his  absence.  The  voyage  was  made  from  Bsrcdoei 
to  Genoa,  and  thence  overland  to  Bnissds.  B 
was  a  circuitous  route,  but  it  enabled  the  ym^ 
prince  to  visit  his  father's  Italian  territories.  I^s* 
bardy,  which  has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  k» 
tria,  was  then,  like  Naples,  a  portbn  of  the  Spaiosk 
dominions.  Genoa  was  indq>endent,  and  Ytaifle 
maintained  a  high  place  in  tbe  diploma^  of  Euopt 
Mr.  Prescott  has  drawn  a  flatt^ing  p^toie  of 

MILAH  15  THK  SIXTUKTH  CISTUII. 

Milan  was  the  flourishing  capital  <^  Lombirdy,  the  U^ 
portion  of  the  Spanish  domaina  in  Italy.  Miba  9»,^^ 
time,  second  only  to  Naples  in  pc^mlatioa.  h^mmd 
to  no  city  in  the  elegance  of  its  bnildiags,  the  ipMu^ 
its  aristocracy,  the  opulence  and  mechanical  ingeBsilf  ^* 
burghers.  It  was  renowned,  at  the  same  time,  for  iaUo^ 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  its  armour,  ooriondy  wio«^t  ss^atf 
with  gold  and  silver.  In  all  the  arU  of  Iniaiy  ■i^'^ 
civilisation  it  was  nnsnrpasaed  1^  any  of  the  dpak  s 
Christendom. 

As  the  prince  approached  the  suburbs,  a  ooaaUmtkar 
of  people  came  forth  to  greet  him.  For  Ifttan  wIm^ 
he  entered  the  city,  the  road  was  spanned  hj  trissi^ 
arches,  garlanded  witli  flowers  and  fhiita,  and  beanig  ai^ 
tious,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  filled  with  yaamd'» 
father,  and  prognostics  of  the  falue  gloiy  of  ikt  '^ 
Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  tbe  '''blskfii* 
Milan,  in  gay,  fantastic  cars,  shining  ia  silk  iMlir^ 
with  sumptuous  caparison  for  their  hcnea.  As  htl*'** 
the  town  two  hundred  monnted  geatkaea  4tm  It^ 
him  into  the  place.    They  were  dotM  ia  9m^^* 
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tlie  fine  Milanese  workmaosliip  ;  and  were  snocceded  bj  fifty 
pages  in  pady  livery,  devoted  to  especial  attendance  on  the 
prince's  person  during  his  residence  in  Milan. 

Phi^p  tnlercd  the  pates  under  a  canopy  of  state,  with  the 
dittlintti  6f  Trent  on  his  right  hand,  and  Philibert,  Prince  of 
Fiedmont,  on  Iiis  left.  Ue  was  received,  at  the  entrance,  by 
the  governor  of  the  place,  attended  by  the  nierabers  of  the 
Senate,  in  their  robes  of  o£5ce.  The  houses  which  lined  the 
long  street  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  hung 
with  tapestries,  and  with  paintings  of  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ters.  The  balconies  and  verandahs  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, eager  to  behold  their  future  sovereign,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  ceremony  of  reception 
was  closed,  in  (ho  evening,  by  a  brilliant  display  of  firework^, 
— in  which  the  Milanese  excelled — and  by  a  general  illumi- 
nation of  the  city. 

Royal  progresses  were  then  distinguished  nearly 
by  their  accompaniments  of  the  present  day — arches 
of  flowers,  addresses,  processions,  banquets,  fire« 
works,  and  a  general  illumination.     Even  then,  bow- 
ever,  the  Netherlands  were  wealthier  than  Italy,  and 
the  reception  of  the  young  Spaniard  in  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  was  brilliant  and  gay :  in  outlay,  for 
the  times,  it  was  magnificent.      At  this  period, 
amidst  these  festivities,  Charles  was  thwarted  in 
his  design  of  conveying  the  Imperial  dignity  of 
Germany   to   Lis   son.     It  was  reserved  for   his 
relative  of  Austria ;  and  therewith  also  passed  a^ay 
the  kingdom  of  the  Romans.     These  pageauls  were 
not  agreeable  to  Philip;  he  had  little  of  his  father's 
desire  for  great  spectacles,  and  was  gloomy,  if  not 
retiring,  in  his  habits.     He  was  glad,   therefore, 
when  his  presentation  to  his  future  subjects  was 
over ;  and  returning  to  Castile,  he  could,  on  the 
way,    afford   to   the   members   of  the   celebrated 
Council  of  Trent,  who  were  then  in  session,  a  few 
days*  relaxation  from  their  labours.     The  leverend 
fathers,  who  were  then   employed  in  digesting  a 
creed  for  manWfnd,  did  not  refuse  to  join  in  the 
masks,  balls,  and  theatrical  representations  provided 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  their  influential  subject. 
This  journey  occurred  in  1551.     Four  years  after- 
wards "vvas  the  abdication.     In  the  interval,  Philip 
married  Mary  of  England,  and,  for  a  short  season, 
resided  in  this  country.     Edward  the  VI.  died  in 
1553.      He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary.    She 
was  a  female  of  the  house  of  Castile,  and  inherited 
all    the    bis^otry  of  the  ladies  of  that   illustrious 
family.      Her  father  had  overthrown  the  Roman 
Catholic    religion  in  its  externals.     Her  brother 
"ounded  the  Church  of  England  as  it  exists.    Mary, 
Ti^rtly    under   the    influence   of   Philip,    restored 
Sngland,    for  a   time,   to   the   dominions   of  the 
Pope.      The  Parliament  had  not  acquired  in  that 
o-e  the  boldness  of  the  next.     One  hundred  years 
id  much  for  England.    The  Venetian  ambassador 
bus  wrote  of  our  ancestry  in  Mary's  time:  "The 
sample  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  are  every- 
ling  with  the  people  of  this  country,  in  matters  of 
ith.      As   he  believes,  they  believe;  Judaism  or 
[ahometanism — it  is  all  one  to  them.     They  con- 
rm  themselves  easily  to  his  will,  at  least  so  far  as 
e  outward  show  is  concerned;  and  most  easily  of 
I  where  it  concurs  with  their  own  pleasure  and 
ofit."      The   opinion  of  this  Italian  diplomatist. 


like  those  which  we  form  of  other  nations  to  the 
present  day,  was  erroneous;  but,  even  in  hb  view, 
some  happy  circumstances  mingled  in  the  general 
gloom  of  England  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  He 
examined  our  circumstances  and  state,  as  Sir  John 
Bowring  has  inquired  into  the  statistics  of  Siam, 
and  reported  favourably  upon  many  points.  One 
of  these  was 

XNGULNn*S  TAXES. 

London  he  enlogiaes  as  one  of  the  noblest  capitals  in 
Earope,  containing  with  its  suburbs  abont  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  souls.  The  great  lords,  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  passed  most  of  their  time  ou  their  estates  in  the 
country.  The  kingdom  was  strong  enough,  if  united,  to 
defy  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Tct  its  navy  was  ap^ll, 
having  dwindled  from  neglect  and  an  ill-judged  economy,  to 
not  more  than  forty  vesseb  of  war.  But  the  mercantile 
marine  could  furnish  two  thousand  more,  which,  at  a  short 
notice,  could  be  well  equipped  and  got  ready  for  sea.  The 
army  was  particularly  strong  in  artillery,  and  provided  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  The  weapon  chiefly  in  repute 
was  the  bow,  to  which  the  English  people  were  trained  from 
early  youth.  In  their  cavalry  they  were  most  defective. 
Horses  were  abundant,  but  wanted  bottom.  They  were  for 
the  most  part,  light,  weak,  and  grass-fed.  The  nation  was 
above  all  to  be  envied  for  the  lightness  of  its  public  burdens. 

There  were  no  tnxes  on  wine,  beer,  salt,  cloth,  nor,  indeed, 
on  any  of  the  articles  thnt  in  other  countries  furnished  the 
greatest  sources  of  revenue.  The  whole  rcvcuue  did  not 
usually  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Parliament 
were  rarely  summoned,  except  to  save  the  king  trouble  or 
to  afford  a  cipak  to  his  designs.  No  one  ventured  to  resist 
the  royal  will ;  servile  the  members  came  there,  and  servile 
they  remained. 

The  Parliamentary  character  of  the  period — and, 
indeed,  its  character  during  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tudors — is  not  inaptly  described  in  the  closing 
sentence.  The  wars  of  the  Hoses  had  reduced  the 
numbers,  power,  and  wealth  of  the  old  nobility. 
Time  was  needed  to  restore  their  independence. 
The  influence  of  the  burghers  was  not  great  in  the 
state — except,  perhaps^  that  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  were  wearied  with  perpetual  changes. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  had  closed  a  long 
reign  of  blood,  and  men  were  willing  to  yield  obe- 
dience even  to  wrong,  rather  than  to  incur  a 
renewal  of  those  horrors  which  attended  civil'  wars, 
and  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  population  and 
the  power  of  England 

TUB  CUARACTER  OP  MARY, 

The  name  has  been  unfortunate  among  the 
sovereigns  of 'Britain.  Mary  of  England  was 
essentially  different  in  charactter  from  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  but  both  were  bigots,  who  lived  in  a 
stormy  time;  and  both  were  unfortunate.  The 
restoration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  was  not 
accomplished  in  Eugland  until  after  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Philip.  It  was  effected  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  already 
quoted,  would  not  have  been  obtained  unless  tho 
Pope  had  consented  to  permit  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  monasteries  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  barons.  The  system  established  by  Mary  was 
something  altogether  different  from  that  which 
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HeDrj  had  overthrown.  The  Church  began  the 
world  anew ;  bat  with  the  full  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  sovereign.  Mary  followed  the  ex- 
ample and  precepts,  as  she  held  the  principles,  of 
,  Katherine  of  Arragon.  She  was  acquainted  well 
with  the  conduct  of  her  father,  and  it  could  not 
attract  her  to  what  she  deemed  a  new  faith.  The 
grand  object  of  her  reign  was  to  eradicate  the  foot- 
steps of  Henry  in  the  eccleciastical  state  of 
England.  She  had  been  always  in  communication 
with  the  priesthood  of  Eome.  She  could  read 
several  languages,  and  spoke  fluently  those  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  Latin  language  was 
common  then  to  all  Europeans  who  had  acquired  a 
liberal  education.  Mary  had  more  intellectual 
attainments  than  her  husband,  and  she  used  them. 
She  read  all  the  Romanist  literature  of  the  day. 
The  Spanish  royal  family  were  her  mother's  friends, 
^nd  those  relatives  on  whom  she  placed  the  ut- 
most reliaiice.  The  ladies  of  that  house  had  all 
recommended  strongly  the  Inquisition  as  the  best 
cure  for  heresies.  It  was  founded  by  Isabella,  the 
greatest  princess  of  'the  family.  It  was  actively 
pursued  \ff  Charles,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
day.  Jhilijf,  who  subsequently  set  up  this  engine 
of  woe  over  all  his  dominions,  offered  no  opposition 
to  her  schemes,  if  he  did  not  recommend  them. 
Thus  Mary  earned  her  title  in  English  tradition  of 
"  bloody*' — although  the  fires  she  lighted,  and  the 
lives  she  destroyed,  were  portions  of  duty  that  to 
her  were  probably  disagreeable.  An  ill-informed 
conscience  is  not  always  the  best  monitor — for  all 
these  fiery  ladies  of  Castile  were  conscientious. 
Some  philosophers  hold  that  men  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  opinions ;  but  the  opinion  of  Mary 
was  the  root  of  her  sins  against  her  people,  and 
unless  we  hold  her  innocent  of  persecution,  she 
must  be  considered  responsible  for  opinion.  Her 
crowned  life  was  one  of  grief.  Neglected  by  her 
cold,  though  decorous  husband ;  opposed  by  her 
sister;  with  Calais  lost,  and  the  affections  of  her 
people  gone,  she  died  with  the  miserable  conviction 
that  Elizabeth  would  undo  her  own  life's  work, 
and  England  would  recede  to  that  heresy  that  she 
detested. 

PHILIP  IN  £NGLAKI>. 

The  courtship  of  Mary  was  undertaken  by 
Charles  through  his  ambassadors.  The  final 
negotiation  was  closed  by  that  same  Count  Egmont 
of  Flanders,  whom  the  Duke  of  Alva  beheaded 
some  years  afterwards  by  Philip's  orders.  The 
Spanish  marriage  was  opposed  by  the  Parliament, 
and  even  led  to  Wyatt's  rebellion ;  but  after  pene- 
trating to  Ludgate-hill,  the  rebels  were  beaten,  and 
their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  The  demonstra- 
tions had,  however,  alarmed  Cbaries  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  his  son  in  England;  but  while 
Philip  was  always  cautious,  he  was  never  timid ; 
and  he  determined  to  effect  an  alliance  which 
he  had  done  nothing  to  commence.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  arrived  in  Engknd  for  that  purpose 


in  March  of  1554.  The  ceremonj  vas  en- 
ducted  in  presence  of  the  cooncil.  The  ntiS-' 
cations  were  exchanged  in  presence  o{  tbeinst, 
and  "  Mary,  kneeling,  called  on  those  preteut  to 
unite  with  her  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  k 
would  enable  her  faithfully  to  keep  the  articb  of 
the  treaty,  and  would  make  her  marriage  a  bappj 
one."  To  this  date,  however,  Philip  had  not  ern 
written  to  his  intended  bride ;  but  immediitelj 
afterwards  he  sent  some  valoable  jevd^vitha 
Spanish  deputation,  in  a  squadron  of  four  sliipi 
Philip  embarked  from  Comnna,  and  sailed  for  £d^ 
knd  on  the  11th  July,  1554,  accompanied  bfi 
fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  the  fleet  andiored  at  Sonthai^ 
The  marriage  had  now  become  popular.  The  Lon- 
doners celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  ptinoe  viik 
bonfires  and  similar  rejoicings.  At  SonthaiipttE 
and  Winchester  Philip  was  received  with  saik 
symptoms  of  good-wilL  On  the  Slst  Jalj  ^ 
queen  proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  on  the  23d 
Philip  arrived  at  that  dty,  foltowed  bj  i  gwi 
retinue,  both  of  English  and  Sp«nian)s,ia  aston 
of  rain.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  25ti 
July,  and  after  remaining  for  some  dajs  at  Wis- 
Chester,  the  court  preceded  to  Winder,  and  Ik 
prince  and  queen  dSd  not  enter  London  mlii  tk 
28th  of  August. 

They  rode  in  on  horteback,  paanng  through  tbebcHfi 
of  Southwark  acroM  London  Bridge.  E«fy  fV^ 
wat  made  by  the  loyal  citizens  to  gite  the*  i  w:^ 
reception.  The  columns  of  the  buildings  »«feiUwdrtk 
flowers,  triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streeli,  tfat  viBi  ia 
hnng  with  pictures  or  enaUaioned  with  kj«i«  ■ «»  | 
memoration  of  the  illustrioos  pair,  aod  s  getcsIoGf  *■  i 
traced  for  Philip,  settbg  forth  his  descest  fr»^ 
Gaunt,— making  him  out,  in  short,  as  ii«hofiaBig» 
man  as  possible.  . 

Among  the  paintings  vaa  one  it  vWch  Bewj* 
Eighth  was  seen  holding  in  his  hand  a  KUe.  Tkiidr« 
gave  great  scandal  to  the  Chancdlor,  G*^» J*l*! 
the  painter  sundry  hard  names,  nUang  hiB  rgaw?  * 
putting  into  King  Harry's  hand  the  sacred  Toh*.^ 
should  rather  haTe  been  given  to  his  dsagW^i  JJ 
Mary,  for  her  seal  to  restore  the  priautiwwoiA?«J 
Church.  The  nnlncky  artist  lost  ao  tins  ia  "P^^.  ^ 
error  by  brushing  out  the  offending  toImic,  »■*  ^.^i 
effectually,  that  he  brushed  out  the  royal  fingenial 
leaving  the  old  monarch's  mutiUted  stiuDp  ^"^  ^  j 
some  poor  mendicant's,  to  exdte  the  oonpssaa  « ^ 
spectators. 

But  the  sight  which,  more  than  aE  tl»«*F*^^ 
joy  to  the  Londoners,  was  an  immense  qoaatily  a  tM 
which  Philip  caused  to  be  paraded  through  thea^*J 
way  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  deposited  is  ^^ 
treasury.  The  quantity  was  said  to  be  so  gw"*.  * 
one  occasion,  the  chests  containing  it  IIW  t«*f  ° 
On  another,  two  waggons  were  so  htamfy  ^"'^J'^J 
precious  metal  as  to  require  to  be  drawn  Iff  »*v  *  f 
dred  horses.  The  good  people,  who  hsd  ^^' 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  as  that  of  a  sts««^^ 
which  was  to  consume  their  substance^  were  ff^ 
to  see  their  exhausted  coffers  so  wcQ  ttfk  [  * 
American  mines.  From  London  the  tojil  {isp 
the  shady  solitudes  of  Hampton  Court,  sadJM^*^^ 
the  mummeries  in  which  he  had  b«B  ^'^Tjuf 
part,  availed  himself  of  the  indispoatioBrfh'''*1 
dulge  in  that  retirement  and  repose  whkh  _  _,^ 
genial  to  his  taste.    Thia  wnj  of  hkjmVtW^ 
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howerer,  doM  not  appear  io  have  been  to  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  bis  English  subjects.  At  least,  an  old  chronicler 
peevishly  complains  that  "  the  hall  door  within  the  court 
was  continually  shot,  so  that  no  man  might  enter  unless  his 
errand  were  first  known  ;  which  seemed  straege  to  English- 
men that  had  not  been  used  thereto." 

Yet  Philip,  although  his  apprehensions  for  his  safety  had 
doubtless  subsided,  was  wise  enough  to  affect  the  same  con- 
ciliatory manners  as  on  his  first  landing, — and  not  altogether 
in  rain.  **  He  discovered,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in 
his  report  to  the  senate,  **  none  of  that  tosie^o,~^he  haughty 
indifference  of  the  Spaniards  —  which  distinguished  him 
when  he  first  left  home  for  Italy  and  Flanders.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  accessible  as  any  one  could  desire,  and  gave  patient 
audience  to  all  who  asked  it.  He  was  solicitous,"  continues 
Micheli,  *'  to  instruct  himself  .in  affairs,  and  showed  a  taste 
for  application  to  business," — which,  it  may  be  added,  grew 
stronger  with  years.  "  He  spoke  little ;  but  his  remarks, 
though  brief,  were  pertinent.  lu  short,"  he  concludes,  **  he 
is  a  prince  of  an  excellent  genius,  a  lively  apprehension,  and 
a  judgment  ripe  beyond  his  age. 

Philip's  love  of  business,  however,  was  not  such  aa  to  lead 
him  to  take  part  prematurely  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  discreetly  left  this  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  to 
whose  judgment  he  affected  to  pay  the  greatest  deference. 
Ho  particularly  avoided  all  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  administratiou  of  justice,  unless  it  were  to 
obtain  some  act  of  grace.  Such  interference  only  served  to 
gain  him  the  more  credit  with  the  people. 

That  he  gained  largely  on  their  good  will  may  be  inferred 
from  the  casual  remarks  of  more  ihan  one  contemporary 
writer.  They  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  so  little  to  have  been  expected  from  the  popular 
reports  of  his  character.  "Among  other  things,"  writes 
Wotton,  the  English  minister  at  the  French  court,  **  one 
I  have  been  right  glad  to  hear  of  is,  that  the  king's  highness 
nseth  himself  so  gently  and  lovingly  to  all  men.  For  to  tell 
yea  the  truth,  I  have  heard  some  say,  that,  when  he  came 
out  of  Spain  into  Italy,  it  was  by  some  men  wished  that  he 
had  showed  a  somewhat  more  benign  countenance  to  the 
people  than  it  was  said  he  then  did."  Another  contemporary, 
in  a  prif  ate  letter,  written  soon  after  the  king's  entrance 
into  London,  after  describing  his  person  as  "  so  well  propor- 
tioned, that  nature  cannot  work  a  more  perfect  pattern," 
concludes  with  commending  him  for  his  **  pregnant  wit,  and 
most  gentle  bearing." 

PhUip,  from  the  hoar  of  his  landing,  had  been  constant  in 
all  his  religious  observances,  **  He  was  as  punctual,"  says 
3Iicheli,  **  in  his  attendance  at  mass,  and  his  observance  of 
nil  the  forms  of  devotion,  as  any  monk ;  more  so,  as  some 
people  thought,  than  became  his  age  and  station.  The 
eeclesiastics,"  he  adds,  "  with  whom  Philip  had  constant  in- 
tercourse, talk  loudly  of  his  piety." 

Yet  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this.  However  willing 
Philip  may  have  been  that  his  concern  for  the  interests  of 
religion  might  be  seen  of  men,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as  far  as  he 
nndentood  these  interests,  his  concern  was  perfectly  sincere. 

PHILIP  IN   FLANDSBS. 

Philip  remained  little  more  than  twelyemonths 
in  England.  Daring  that  period  the  national 
religion  was  changed  to  Eomanism,  and  the  perse- 
cutions under  Mary  were  commenced.  Philip 
appears  to  have  iiken  no  actiye  part  in  these 
proceedings.  His  confessor,  Alfonso  de  Castro, 
%  Spanish  priest,  eren  preached  against  them, 
'*  denouncing  them  as  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit 
3f  Christianitj,  which  was  that  of  oharitj  and  for- 
^iveness,  and  which  enjoined  its  ministers  not  to 
bake  vengeance  on  the  sinner,  hut  to  enlighten  him 
%a  io  his  errors,  and  hring  him  to  repentance." 
IThese  opinions  were  so  alien  from  the  suhsequent 
conduct  of  Philip,  that  either  they  were  opposed 


to  his  views,  or  sanctioned  hy  him  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  time.  lie  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  witness  the  emperor's  abdication,  and 
wear  the  crown.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  again 
met  his  unhappy  wife  until  the  spring  of  1557, 
when  he  came  over  to  England  for  four  months ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  his  examination, 
and  that  ho  was  really  King  of  England  while 
Mary  lived  and  the  Smithfield  fires  burned  fiercely. 

As  a  singular  retribution,  Philip's  first  war  was 
with  Pope  Paul.  This  Pontiff,  like  the  present 
Pius,  was  originally  of  the  "  It$Jy  for  the  Italians" 
school,  and  he  planned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  then  hely  part /)f  Lombardy  and 
Naples.  In  this  purpose  jjb  w^  assisted  by  the 
French  monarch,  who  sgH^  an^jarmy,  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  aid  the  jcclesiastical  States.  In 
the  first  campaign,  before  tjie  arrival  of  the  French 
contingent,  the  Duke  of  kk^,  thrSpan^h  general, 
was  successful.  In  the  dbcgnd,  affhouA  the  Duke 
of  Guise  invaded  the  Neatoojjten  tjerrito/y  KB^jpok 
one  or  two  towns,  yet  hoWf^  c3|-geneiapeff  by 
Alva,  and  compelled  to  di}^$^on^G^SMf  and 
retreat  from  Italy.  Pope  H^^^aV^jjggd  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  wKcrHfieiJuke  of 
Alva  disliked  greatly,  insisting  that  the  Pope  had 
obtained  the  terms  of  a  conqueror.  This  treaty 
did  40t  dispose  of  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  to  be  fought  out  upon,  a  wider 
field— the  northern  frontier  of  France.      ., 

England  was  fated  to  take  part  in  that- war,  as 
usual,  against  the  French  with  th^ Spaniard;  and 
it  was  then  that  Calais  was  lost  to  this  country — 
not  an  hour  too  soon.  The  war  ^ent  .ag^St 
France.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  service,  beat  Montmorency,  the  Constable 
of  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  and  ultimately  captured 
the  town;  while  Count  Egmont,  who  was  also 
Prince  of  Gavre,  and  who  had  a  large  part  in  the 
success  of  St.  Quentin,  subsequently  gained  the 
battle  of  Gravelmes,  which  was  decided,  like  the 
Alma,  by  the  cannonade  from  a  fleet  on  the  enemy's 
flank.  That  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  English, 
whose  sailors  were  then  beginning  that  practice 
destined  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Armada,  and 
ruining  the  navy  of  Spain.  When  Charles  in  his 
convent  of  Yuste  heard  of  these  victories,  he  asked 
impatiently  if  Philip  were  not  in  Paris.  The 
latter,  wiser  for  once  than  his  father,  preferred 
peace.  The  conquest  of  France  was  not  an 
achievement  that  came  within  his  strength.  His 
army  was  composed  of  English,  Flemings,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards.  The  English  declared  that  Spain 
was  strong  enough,  and  they  would  not  assist 
further  to  strengthen  a  kingdom  which,  at  that 
time,  they  regarded  with  much  jealousy.  The 
•Flemings  were  busy  with  their  fields  and  their 
looms,  their  commerce  and  trade;  and  war,  for 
which  they  always  paid,  did  not  answer  their 
purpose.  The  Germans  were  a  foreign  legion, 
whwe  swords  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
Henry  of  France  speculated  in  the  article,  and  run 
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up  the  market.  The  Spanish  army  alone  were  safe 
to  Pliilip,  and  he  wished  to  spare  tliem.  In  the 
following  year,  Calais  was  taken,  and  Gravelines 
fought  and  lost  for  the  French  by  ^Marshal  Temies. 
The  armies  of  France  and  Spain  approached  each 
other,  but  they  were  both  composed  chiefly  of 
foreign  mercenaries. '  Both  monarchs  were  in  "  sore 
need'*  of  money.  The  Pope  enjoined  both  to  make 
peace  that  they  might  crush  the  heretics,  who  were 
increasing  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  this 
object,  Henry  and* Philip  sympathised.  Peace 
was  restored.  Savoy  was  returned  to  the  Duke  by 
France.'  Calais  was  demanded  for  the  FiUglish; 
but  Mary  died  during  the  negotiation,  which 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  October,  1558.  Her 
death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that 
year,  and  Mr.  Prescott  thus  sums  up  her  character. 

Iler  fate  has  been  a  hard  one.  Uniinpeacbable  in  her 
private  life,  and  however  miigaidccl,  with  deeply  seated  re- 
ligions principles,  she  has  yet  left  a  name  held  in  more 
general  execration  than  any  other  on  the  roll  of  English 
sovereigns.  One  obvious  way  of  aoconnting  for  this,  doubt- 
less, is  by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  her  reign.  And  this  is  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  persecution ;  for  that  was  common  with  the  line  of 
Tudor ;  but  because  it  was  directed  against  the  professors  of 
A  religion  which  came  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  'Thus  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
A  great  and  powerful  church,  retady  through  all  after  time  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  oppressor. 

The  blood  of  the  martyr,  in  this  case,  became 
the  seed  of  the  church.  On  other  fields  of 
martyrdom  it  failed  to  fructify.  Mary  was  defeated, 
but  Henry  and  Philip  expelled  heresy  from  their 
dominions  of  France  and  Spain.  That  Henry's 
descendants  on  the  throne  suffered  the  penalty  of  a 
crime  in  which  they  persevered,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
for  the  Huguenots  would  have  prevented  the  infide- 
lity of  the  revolution ;  because  their  presence  would 
have  obliged  the  Komanists  to  work,  and  France 
would  have  produced^ more  ecclesiatics  after  the 
>]iiiif-  of  Bossuct  and  Fenelon  than  have  adorned 
\\ni  Gallican  Church.  His-  representatives  are 
now  exiles,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  again 
occupy  the  French  Throne.  •  The  Spanish  branch 
has  become  notoriously  incapable,  and  is  worn  to  a 
point  without  the'slightest  hold  on  the  affection  or 
esteem  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Philip's  thibd  makbiage. 

The  Count  of  Feria,  Philip's  representative  to 
England,  began  to  court  Elizabeth  for  his  master's 
third  wife,  while  Mary  was  on  her  death  bed.  Ho 
had  recommended  Mary  to  compel  her  sister  to  marry 
his  general,  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  the  queen 
declined  to  coerce  Elizabeth,  and  Philip  now  fol- 
lowed out  the  wooing  that  Feria  had  so  rapidly 
commenced.  But  the  Parliament,  immediately 
after  Mary's  death,  returned  to  Protestantism,  and 
Philip  courteously  informed  Elizabeth  that  he  could 
not  marry  a  Protestant.  Few  historians  suppose 
that  Elizabeth  ever  intended  to  marry  Philip ;  but 
Prescott  supposes  that  the  may  have  allowed  him 
to  form  that  opinion,  until  her  authority  over  Eng- 


land should  be  established.  Philip  was  opposed 
to  mixed  marriages  ;  and  it  would  have  been  curi- 
ous to  sec  how  Pc])c  Paul,  no  particular  friend  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  would  have  received  a  re- 
quest for  dispensation  to  permit  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  The 
application  was  unnecessary.  Peace  between 
France  and  Spain  was  declared  in  1559,  and  when  1 
Philip  found  that  he  could  not  secure  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  he  substituted  his  own  name 
for  that  of  his  son  Carlos  in  the  matrimonial  clause  ; 
of  the  French  treaty.  The  corresponding  name  was 
Elizabeth's  of  France,  a  young  girl  then  not  quite 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  of  the  French  Elizabeth  was  in 
every  way  unfortunate.  It  began  with  bad  omens. 
She  was  transferred  from  the  son  to  the  father  as 
a  parcel  of  diplomatic  goods.  The  young  man 
who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  became  her 
step  son.  The  celebration  of  her  marriage  by 
proxy  to  Philip  in  June  of  1559,  was  followed  by 
the  knightly  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages. 
Henry,  her  father,  **  delighted  in  these  martial 
exercises."  Ho  had  attended  a  session  of  his 
Parliament,  ordered  some  of  its  members  to  be  i 
arrested  for  too  grdkt  freedom  of  speech,  and  im- 
prisoned them  to  wait  their  trial  until  the  tourney 
should  be  over.  He  insisted  "  towards  .evening," 
after  gaining  many  prizes,  on  running  a  course  with 
the  Count  of  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble.  Tlic 
Count  reluctantly  consented.  The  queen  besought 
Henry  to  rest  content  with  the  acliievements  that  ^ 
he  had  already  effected.  Henry  refused  thb 
advice.  The  course  was  run,  and  he  was  mortallj 
wounded,  although  he  survived  for  ten  days.  He 
died  in  his  forty-second  yeai\  The  Huguenots 
prized  the  unlucky  thrust  of  the  Montgomery  as  a 
deliverance.  They  were  mistaken.  The  dowager 
queen  was  Catherine  de  Meilicis.  The  eve  of  St.  \ 
Bartholomew  was  her  work. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Vallois  to  Philip 
was  again  celebrated  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  15G0.      Eight  and  a-half  years 
afterwards,  in  September  of  1569,  she  died.     Aa 
infant  princess  died  with  the  mother:    but  two 
daughters  of  that  marrwge  survived.    One  of  them       j 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Another  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  who 
became  ruler  of  the  Netherlands   when   Alvas's 
bloody   career   was   dosed.      Elizabeth   was    the 
daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.     She  probaWj 
entertained  the  spirit  of  her  mother.     During  the        j 
years  when  she  shared  Philip's  throne,  the  H<^       ^ 
Office  was  burning  heresy  out  of  Spain ;  and  the        i 
frightful   persecutions  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Alva's  delegated  powers  were  estranging  the  people. 
History  affords   no    reason  to    believe   that  she 
opposed  these  crinves.     It  is  more  likely  that  she 
favoured  them ;  aiid  yet  her  dying  words,  as  re- 
ported by  the  French  ambassador,  are  those  of  a 
saint — "  God  has  given  me  grace  to  despise  the 
world  and  its  grandeur,  and  to  fix  all  my  hopes  on 
Him  and  Jesus  Christ,      Never  did  a  thoaght 
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occasion  me  less  anxiety  than  that  of  death."  It 
is  tbe  very  language  employed  on  the  scaffold  and 
at  the  stake  by  those  who,  persecuted  to  the  death, 
Tindicated  their  faith  by  their  blood. 

The  honour  of  Elizabeth  of  Vallois  has  been 
impugned  by  poet  and  romancist.  From  these 
aspersions,  Prescott  believes  that  he  has  vindicated 
her  memory.  Don  Carlos  died  three  months 
before  the  queen.  It  is  more  tlian  probable  that 
he  died  by  his  father's  orders.  But  his  crimes 
"  were  disobedience  to  "  parental  authority,'*  harslily 
exercised;  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
Flemish  subjects  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  and  a 
decline  from  the  faith,  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  which  had  probably  no  ground,  except 
opposition  to  his  father's  will..  Between  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  and  her  death,  Mr. 
Prescott  places  an  entire  volume  of  matter,  con- 
taing  the  history  of  Philip's  negotiations  and  wars 
with  the  Netherlands,  to  the  period  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  appeared  in  arms  to  expel,  according  to 
his  own  strong  language,  "  the  Spanish  vermin.'' 

The  wars  of  Spain  against  the  infidel  abo  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume,  which 
brings  down  the  life  of  Philip  to  the  death  of  his 


third  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Yallois,  in  1568.  .  The 
biography  will  probably  therefore  extend  to  other 
two  volumes.  At  another  time  we  shall  endeavour 
to  notice  the  bloody  history  of  Alva's  government 
of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip.  The  policy  of 
that  leader  founded  the  Dutch  kingdom  and  the 
Orange  dynasty.  It  affected  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  opened  London  to  the  first  William. 

We  dislike  the  fragmentary  mode  of  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Prescott.  .  Many  disadvantages 
attend  the  teaching ,  of .  history  in  . "  episodes." 
After  the  narrative  has  been  read,  the  student  has 
to  travel  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  dates,  and 
to  construct  the  chronology  of  the  book  on  his  own 
account.  With  this  exception,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
knowledge  than  Mr.,  Prescott's. last , work.  His 
opinions  of  character  are  dispassionately  formed, 
apparently  without  prejudice  ;  and  they  are  stated 
in  the  clear  and  vigorous  style  that  distinguishes 
his  previous  works.  The  publication,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  copyright  by  rendering  piracies  unpro- 
fitable, occurs  simultaneously  in  three  forms — the 
edition  in  two  volumes,  a  middlc'class  book  in  one, 
and  a  cheap  edition  at  a  low  price. 


KINBURN   AND   THE   COSSACKS. 


Thb  capture  of  Kinbnrn,  by  the  Allies,  was  an 
achievement  which  somewhat  relieved  the  general 
monotony  so  long  pervading  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat.  The  navies, 
of  the  Black  Sea  thus  won  *  their  Bomarsund. 
Bat  more  important,  as  the  key  to  a  new  position 
and  the  basis  of  a  further  advance,  Kinburn  has 
been  retained  and  garrisoned,  while  the  stronghold 
of  the  Aland  Islands  was  utterly  destroyed. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  this  fortress  we 
shall  perceive  that  it  owed  its  exbtence,  as  it  now 
owes  its  preservation,  entirely  to  the  advantages  of 
its  situation.  It  was  as  a  restraint  on  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Dnieper  that  botk  Kinburn  and  its 
opposite  neighbour,  Oczakoil^  were  originally 
built. 

Those  Cossacks  were  a  singular  people ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  ere  they  became  one 
with  the  great  Bussian  Empire,  offered  charac- 
teristics of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Mixed  up  of 
all  nations  who  successively  inijaded  Eastern 
Saropc — Goths,  Russians,  Bosniaks,  and  Tartars, 
fugitive  serfs  or  outlawed  noblemen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Palatinates,  and  even  German,  French, 
Qiid  Spanish  adventurers — they  formed  a  sort  of 
Lndependent  republic  of  armed  agriculturists,  under 
the  Polish  lords  who  possessed  tbe  land,  and  the 
Poliftb  crown  which  held  the  fortresses.  Although 
under  arms,  they  at  one  and  the  same  time  harassed 
the  Kussians  in  the  north,  and  the  Tartars  in  the 
sootb.  As  a  place  of  safety  against  the  probable 
rengeanoe  of  Khan,  Czar,  or  Sultan,  they  selected 


a  district  contiguous  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper* 
Here  that  river  forms  a  magnificent  series  of  cata- 
racts, which  continue  for  forty  miles,  but  are  not 
dangerous,  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  waters 
launched  over  these  successive  descents  spread  out 
over  the  subjacent  plain  into  a  sort  of  inland  sea, 
covered  with  inumerable  islands,  which  aflford  at 
once  the  richest  pastures,  the  fairest  gardens,  and 
the  strongest  citadels  of  nature. 

It  was  here  the  Cossacks  formed  their  camp, 
and  lay  concealed  beneath  the  shadow  of  countless 
rooks,  called  Parohi,  or  the  Ladder-steps,  on  which 
the  Dnieper  was  ever  rolling  its  weight  of  waters. 
From  this  natural  fortress  they  were  ready  at  any 
time  to  pour  hordes  of  destroying  'warriors  into 
the  heart  of  Bussia  or  Poland,  Bessarabia  or  the 
Crimea.  From  Poland  they  had  now  seceded, 
after  a  successful  war  of  rebellion  against  their 
masters. 

But  not  alone  on  land  were  the  Cossacks  ter- 
rible; the  sea  was 'equally  their  battle-field.  De- 
scending the  Dnieper  in  boats,  apparently  too  fragile 
to  buffet  with  the  waves,  they  smote  fear  and  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  dwellers  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  slumbers  of  the  Lord  of 
Stamboul  were  broken  even  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
own  capital.  The  suburbs  of  Coustantinoplo  were 
plundered — the  sacred  ScJrai  of  the  "omnipoteut 
Padishah,"  as  Koch  calls  it,  was  menaced.'  '  Trc- 
bisoud  and  Sinope  were  more  than' once 'given  up 
to  massacre  and  pillage.  The  Sultans,  Lords  of 
Morning  and  of  Evening  Laud,  whose  frown  luriied 
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the  cheek  of  Western  Europe  pale,  were  impotent 
before  a  band  of  robber  Cossacks. 

"The  whole  of  Christendom  trembles  at  my 
nod/'  exclaimed  Snltan  Murad,  when  he  heard  of  an 
nnusuaily  daring  incursion  of  bis  enemies,  "  and  yet 
a  band  of  Cossacks  causes  me  sleepless  nights." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Crimea  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
including  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  fully  recog- 
nised the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  Cossacks  persisted  in  their  depredations, 
and  it  was  yain  to  chase  their  boats  of  light 
draught  with  vessels  of  war,  since  the  former  were 
soon  rescued  from  pursuit  in  the  channels  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  or  the  swampy  banks  of  the  larger 
ones. 

The  Turks  now  set  to  work  in  earnest.  But  to 
understand  what  they  did,  we  must  first  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  map  of  Southern  Russia. 

We  shall  there  see  that  the  river  Bug  flows  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dnieper  into  an  estuary, 
properly  called  the  Liman.  This  name  of  Liman 
is  applied  to  all  the  swampy  estuaries,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Dnieper,  which  form  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  but  especially  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
It  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  means  a  port.  Its 
similarity  to  the  old  Greek  designation  of  a  harbour, 
haven,  or  creek — which  would  indeed  sound 
exactly  like  the  modem  liman  if  we  adopted  the 
pronounciation  of  Professor  Blackie— -makes  one 
rather  suspect  that  the  Turks  borrowed  it  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  regions. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  now  principally  used 
to  designate  the  species  of  lagune  into  which  the 
Dnieper  falls  ere  it  merges  in  the  sea.  This  lagune 
is  some  thirty  to  forty  miles  long,  and  five  or  six 
broad, and  isof  a  somewhat  oval  shape.  It  terminates 
towards  the  sea  in  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two 
projecting  promontories — a  channel  of  rather  less 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  very  shallow ;  for  at  the 
promontories  it  is  nowhere  more  than  four  fathoms 
deep,  and  higher  up  it  shoals  off  to  three.  On  these 
promontories  the  Turks  determined  to  build  two 
fortresses— one  on  the  east  side,  called  Kinbum  or 
Kilboum,  the  other  on  the  west  side,  called  Oczakoff 
or  Ochakoff. 

The  latter  was  near  the  site  of  a  Genoese  fort 
whose  ruins  still  gleam  over  the  waters.  This  fort 
stood  on  a  low  point  projecting  from  the  clifl^  of 
moderate  height,  on  whose  summit  Oczakoff  was 
built.  On  the  left  bank,  however,  on  the  tongue 
of  sand  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  principal  citadel,  that  of  Kinbum, 
was  erected.  In  both  directions,  both  up  and  down 
the  estuary,  it  now  has  a  complete  superiority  of 
command. 

Besides  these  strongholds,  the  Turks  threw  a 
large  iron  chain  over  the  Dnieper  some  distance 
higher  up,  and  stationed  bodies  of  troops  on  either 
bank  to  watch  and  guard  the  passage  with  cannon, 
whose  cross  volleys,  it  was  thought,  would  thence- 
forth be  sufficient  to  stop  the  Cossack  boats  in  their 
descent  to  the  Black  Sea. 


Not  so,  however;  for  in  the  depth  of  lught, 
when  the  wind  was  high  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded,  the  watchmen  were  often  deceived.  Tky 
noticed,  as  they  thought,  the  approadi  of  tiic 
enemy  toward  the  great  chain,  and  pointed  their 
cannon  accordingly  at  the  imperilled  spot.  Hoarse 
and  angry  boomed  the  thunder  of  tiiose  terriUe 
instruments  of  war.  But  it  was  not  the  tdiaiks, 
or  Cossack  boats,  that  had  shaken  the  chain,  it  was 
large  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  bold  adventurers 
had  allowed  to  drift  in  front  of  them,  and  receive 
the  whole  broadside.  In  their  rear,  the  Cossads 
approached  gently  and  cautiously,  and  ao  suooeeded 
in  crossing  the  dangerous  passage.  By  day,  they 
concealed  themselves  in  the  ozier  beds  on  ihs 
marshy  banks,  or  covered  their  boats  with  reeds, 
that  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

The  return  wot  still  more  difficult,  and,  throagb  tk 
watchfulness  of  the  Turkish  videttes^  the  passage  of  tk 
Dnieper  was  rendered  fearf^y  daogeroos.  In  order  to  aroii 
it,  the  Cossacks  generally  went  through  the  Struts  ^ 
Kertch  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  thence  np  the  Don  Is  tkt 
confluence  of  the  Doneta.  It  depended  on  tbc  state  of  t^ 
water  how  far  they  proceeded  up  this  tributary  streaa.  As 
soon  as  the  narigatfou  was  found  impossible,  the  Ccusacii 
carried  their  light  boats,  which  only  consisted  of  a  ho^BW 
willow  or  poplar  tree,  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Saaan,  tsd 
thus  reached  their  homes,  perhaps  after  three,  fov,  ^  &x 
months  delay.* 

Of  innumerable  such-like  adventure  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  present  day  will  still  tell  jou  in  soi^ 
or  more  sober  narrative.  They  are  proud  of  their 
history ;  and  the  wild  deeds  and  daring  atntagcaa 
of  the  Cossacks  of  a  by-gone  age  still  serve  to 
while  away  weariness  from  the  vriater  hearth,  or 
slumber  from  the  midnight  watch.  Tradition  his 
reserved  to  ns  a  history  of  its  owb,  with  which  Wc»- 
tem  Europe,  in  the  present  instai^e^  is  but  Uttk  a^ 
quainted.  The  songs  and  ballads  of  the  CoisKb 
are,  perhaps,  in  nothing  infnior  to  those  of  S^itii 
— excepting  the  state  of  their  preservation.  Thej 
would  long  ago  have  been  doomed  to  ofallvioii,  hd 
they  not  been  handed  down  from  father  to  soi^  ike 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  among  the  Ghreeks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  a  CossBtk,  afls 
gathering  a  circle  of  silent  listeners  aroaiid  hk, 
begin  his  narrative  of  some  wild  feat,  and  nn 
and  animate  as  he  hurries  along  the  curreat  d 
adventuise.  The  tale-teller  seema  lost  ia  tk 
action ;  his  whole  soul  is  absorbed,  and  his  tyts 
appear  to  gaze  upon  each  scene  vrhi^  his  lip 
endeavour  to  ponrtray.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
wild  winds,  and  the  dark  heavens,  and  the  aig^ 
expedition  on  the  Dnieper,  his  v<uoe  drops  to  & 
whisper,  lest  the  Turkish  videttes,  who  are  poslei 
to  watch  the  great  iron  diain  across  that  mvi, 
should  hear  him  and  give  the  alana.  Wkh  Iks 
hands  he  and  his  comrades  imitate  the  ph^iif 
of  the  paddles  on  the  water.'  His  Yoiqpswej 
when  the  sudden  storm  huils.  the  fragile  hc^ 
backward  to  where  they  had  so  shortly  eseapeiffe 
Turkish  guard,  and  sinks  again  as^  tlie 
passes   over.      At   times    he    seefna    to 


*  "The  Crimea."    By  C.  W. 
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anxiously  at  the  reeds  wbieh  are  placed  on  board 
every  tcbaik,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  assault,  both  he  and  the 
Cossacks  around  him,  spring  up  with  a  yell  as 
though  yearning  to  attack  once  again  the  locality 
mentioned  in  the  ballad. 

Soon,  however,  the  restraint  which  the  Turks 
thus  vainly  endeavoured  to  put  upon  the  Cossacks 
was  incurred  by  themselves,  in  tbeir  voluntary  re- 
cognition of  the  Czar  as  their  suzerain,  in  the  year 
1654.  They  for  some  time,  indeed,  still  continued 
their  free  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  their 
neighbours'  property;  but  by  and  by  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne,  and  brought  them  to  a 
stricter  submission.  Fort  St.  Elizabeth  was  built 
on  the  Dnieper  to  hold  them  somewhat  more  in 
check.  They  gradually  became  merged  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  Russian  Empire,  till,  ultimately, 
in  1804,  their  privileges  as  an  independent  race 
were  all  but  taken  away. 

When  the  Cossacks  disappeared  in  the  vortex, 
of  Muscovite  dominion,  the  Turks  found  they  had 
only  exchanged  a  band  of  republican  freebooters 
for  an  empire  of  systematic  aggressors.  The  es- 
tuary of  the  Dnieper  again  became  the  scene  of 
conflicts.  In  1737  Munich  led  his  serried  hosts 
against  Oczakoff-^then  a  fortress  whose  walls  were 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  Turks  fought  like 
madmen,  and.  18,000  Russian  corpses  bore  record 
to  their  prowess  m  defence.  But  the  Spread  Eagle 
waved  over  the  dismantled  walls,  and  that  was  all 
Munich  cared  for.  Soon,  however,  the  Turks 
approached  with  an  army  70,000  strong,  and  the 
Russians  were  in  turn  assaulted.  They  fought 
then  as  they  fight  now  at  Sebastopol,  and  drove 
the  OsmanUes  away  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men 
— at  least,  according  to  their  own  accounts.  When 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  was  signed,  in  1739,  Ocza- 
koff  was  again  ceded  to  Turkey ;  but  with  all  its 
more  important  works  destroyed.  The  Turks, 
however,  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and  held  it  un- 
til 1788,  when,  after '  a  siege  of  six  months,  Po- 
temkiu  decided  on  a  genersd  assault.  Suwaroff 
was  his  lieutenant  on  the  occasion.  In  the  nif/ht 
of  the  17th  of  December,  he  took  the  works,  by 
storm,  though  they  had  only  been  slightly  brear;hed. 
Tet  the  attempt  would  have  failed,  had  it  not^  been 
for  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
enemy's  stronghold.     Suwaroff  was  wottndr;d ;  the 


slaughter  was  terrible  ;  the  cily  Was  plundered  for 
three  days;  more  than  30,000  human  beings 
perished  on  both  sides ;— but  such  is  glory,  and 
Potemkin,  as  a  reward  for  his  achievement,  received 
the  great  riband  of  St.  George,  a  present  of  100,000 
roubles,  the  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
a  baton  set  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with 
branches  of  laurel 

In  1791,  Oczakoff  was  de^tively  oeded  to 
Russia.  Its  sister  fortress,  Kinbum,  had  been 
earlier  attacked  and  easier  won.  Demolished  by 
the  Russians  in  1736,  it  had  been  again  restored 
to  Turkey,  and  rebuilt.  When  Catharine  gained 
the  Crimea  in  1774,  she  also  gained  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  sea.  Oczakoff  on  the 
one  side,  and  Kinbum  on  the  other,  thus  became 
the  outposts  of  Ottoman  and  Muscovite  dominion. 
In  1787,  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
lost  stronghohi.  They  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  Suwaroff,  after  considerable  loss,  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them. 

Erom  that  time  to  the  present,  Kinbum  has 
remained  unknown.  A  few  travellers,  indeed, 
might  have  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  a 
horn-work  of  masonry,  with  parapets  of  earth,  and 
a  ditch,  where  not  washed  by  the  sea,  containing 
barracks  and  other  buildings,  whose  roofs  and 
chimneys  peered  over  the  ramparts ;  but  that  was 
all.  To  strategists,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  possession  of  Kinbum  —  for 
Oczakoff  had  Jiong  since  lost  its  importance — would 
open  a  channel  to  the  waters  of  the  Bug  and 
Dniepf>r  to  Nicolaieff,  the  arsenal,  and  Cherson,  the 
grana*ry,  of  the  Crimea.  Hence  its  assault  and 
capt^ore. 

Ti\om  a  height  near  Oczakoff,  the  Czar  and  the 
Gtand  Duke  Constantine  are  reported  to  have  wit- 
nessed  that  event.  If  so,  the  lion -was  truly 
oearded  in  his  den — ^the  Douglas  in  his  haU.  "  We 
are  now,"  wrote  Marshal  Pelissier,  "  in  full  occu- 
pation of  an  important  position.  The  Russians 
have  rendered  our  success  complete  by  themselves 
blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  Oczakoff.  I  send 
you  the  standard  with  the  arms  of  Russia  which 
floated  over  the  walls  of  Kinbum." 

And  thus  has  that  citadel  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Greeks  and  Genoese,  Tartars  and  Turks,  Cos- 
sacks and  Russians,  into  the  power  of  England  and 
France. 


FAREWELL. 

TEOM  THB  OXRKAir  Ol  MdmiXS* 

Farowell — farewell,  thou  dost  not  know 
The  import  of  that  word  of  sorrow : 

Thou  say'st  it  with  as  bright  a  brow 
,As  though  we  met  again  to-morrow. 

Farewell  —a  thousand  times  farewell 
In  lonely  grief  my  lips  have  spoken 

I  felt  my  bosom  wildly  sweU, 

Yet  spoke— and  thus  my  heart  is  broken* 
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THE  LIFE  OF    JAMES  MONTGOMERY  * 


The  propriety  of  employing  two  gentlemen  to  do 
tlie  work  of  one  is  always  doabtful,  and  in  biogra- 
phical authorship  more  than  doubtful.  This 
edition  of  James  Montgomery's  life  will  supply 
material  for  one  or  two  pleasant  and  profitable 
volumes ;  and  either  of  Lis  biographers  alone  would 
have  condensed  it,  probably,  into  three.  The 
third  volume  begins  with  1813,  the  fourth  ends 
with  1830,  leaving  sufficient  work,  according  to  this 
mode  of  dividing  time,  for  five  and  six.  Mont- 
gomery's connexion  with  the  press  renders  this 
extensive  notation  of  his  days  and  years,  in  one  way, 
interesting  and  useful ;  for  as  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Everett  preserve  his  opinions  upon  public  afTairs, 
as  they  occurred,  by  extracts  from  the  leaders*  of 
the  /m,  they  supply  dates  of  events,  and  furnish  a 
little  history  of  the  world  before  the  Reform  Bill. 
James  Montgomery  will  live  rather  in  his  poetry 
than  ill  his  prose ;  and  of  the  former,  some  hymns 
will  exist,  while  all  the  rest  may  be  forgotten; 
because  it  is  just  possible  that  certain,  even  of  his 
poetical  works,  may  fall  out  of  print  ;  but  the 
churches  and  the  Sabbath  schools  will  take  care  of 
fragments  whch  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Even  Dr.  Watts  is  now  more  remembered  from  his 
hymns  for  little  children  than  anything  else  that  he 
ever  wrote ;  and  probably  the  children's  march, 
"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  will  live  out 
the  English  language.  Montgomery's  verses  on 
"Prayer"  have  a  similar  destiny,  because  they 
form  its  best  description  in  our  possession. 

The  newspaper  leaders  by  Montgomery  were 
essays  by  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar ;  but 
they  were  not  adapted  to  their  place.  His  bio- 
graphers seem  to  believe  that  religion  is  not  very 
generally  and  personally  acknowledged  by  writers 
for  the  press.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  yet  w*^ 
doubt  if  the  press  would  be  found  much  worse  in 
that  respect  than  the  law,  or  some  other  professions. 
Montgomery  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of 
an  individual  who,  harassed  by  the  weekly  duties 
of  journalism,  has  been  enabled  to  spare  some  time 
for  meetings  on  religious  subjects  during  the  week, 
or  to  attend  a  Sabbath-school  class.  The  pointed 
advocacy  of  religion  in  his  articles  was  not,  perhaps, 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  many  other  journals 
in  Yorkshire,  during  his  years  at  the  press ;  yet 
any  person,  living  and  writing  in  that  great 
county,  must  fed  assured  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  many  objects  connected  with  religion  by  the 
members  of  the  press.  The  position  of  one  journal 
enables  us  to  name  it  without  just  cause  of  ofTcnce 
to  any  other  in  the  Dissenting  interest;  for  all 
Yorkshiremen  know  the  influence  wielded  by  the 
Leedi  Mercury  during  the  current  century,  not  only 
over  ecclesiastical  politics,  but  upon  those  matters 
that  are  connected  more  intimately  with  the  con- 
version of  individuals,  and  their  growth  in  grace. 


We  are  not  aware  of  any  great  effort  to  spread 
Christian  knowledge  at  home  or  abroad,  made 
dnring  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  that 
has  not  been  indebted  to  the  advocacy  in  that  paper 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  son,  following  Lis  falhei^s 
steps.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  Ltei» 
Mercury  than  any  other  occasional  reader  of  the 
paper,  who  is  unconnected  with  the  district ;  and 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  its  conductors  whidi  is 
not  quite  open  to  the  public.  They  do  not  always 
exhibit  the  rashness  in  politics  with  which  we  are 
charged ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  religioa 
and  the  press  in  Yorkshire,  without  renieinberiiig 
the  influence  of  the  Mercury  and  of  other  papers  oa 
the  subject ;  although  we  name  it  on  account  of 
its  age  and  and  standing.  The  cause  of  religioa 
in  Britain  has  been  often  promoted  by  the  press ; 
and  this  assistance,  although  not  often  acknowledged, 
is  always  due,  and  frequently  given. 

We  admire  the  devotedness  of  the  biograpben 
to  their  subject.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  pre- 
paration and  training  for  the  task  during  forty 
years.  We  cannot  oliierwise  explain  the  fact  that 
these  volumes  contain  conversations,  ipHssimU  verHs 
professedly,  with  day  and  date,  on  topics  of  oe- 
casionally  passing  and  temporary  interest,  l^tweea 
Holland  and  Montgomerv  or  Everett  and  Moat- 
gomery.  The  notes  must  have  been  takes  im- 
mediately after  the  discussions ;  or  the  reports  are 
from  memory,  and  the  recollection  of  thirty  yens 
is  often  erroneous  upon  the  language  empioy«i  ta 
conversations.  The  subjects  of  these  dies  or  moeUt 
are  often  interesting,  and  the  conversations  useful; 
but  they  form  a  curious  example,  not,  we  thiak, 
equalled  in  any  other  case,  of  a  determination  to 
do  the  biography  of  their  friend  dwelling  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  mbds  of  two  gentlemen. 

A  vas^  quantity  of  Correspondence  appears  in 
these  volumes,  without  permission,  we  fear,  (am. 
the  writers.  Very  few  people  have  the  vanitj  of 
bTipposing  that  anybody  will  write  a  narrative  of  ihdr 
li  ves ;  but  many  of  us  correspond  with  gentlemai 
who  may  deserve  some  record  of  their  existence  in 
two  or  more  volumes ;  and  that  fact  must  form  a 
restraining  influence  on  pens  engaged  in  frieadir 
letter  writing ;  for  hereafter,  when  the  writer  u 
"  dead  and  gone,"  the  playful  thoughts  sent  ni^er 
a  penny  Queen's-head  to  an  old  acquaintance,  nay 
appear,  t  o  the  confusion  of  one's  children  or  chi- 
dren's  ch  ildren.  This  rage  for  old  letters — eves 
those  of  plain  people,  the  hidden  ones  of  earth — 
will  make  all  persons  very  cautious  and  circams[»ct 
in  epistolary  work.  Now  more  than  ever,  Z^e^ 
scripta  manet,  and  if  it  only  would  remain  deep  ia 
the  drawers  ot*  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
until  his  executors  should  have  leisure  to  ham  t^ 
rubbish,  no  great  harm  would  happen  therebj;  hmi 
to  a  humble  man,  who  has  no  overwhelming  desk* 
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for  posthumous  fame,  yet  wriles  of  headaches  and 
heartaches  to  a  poet,  the  practice  of  the  day  is 
quite  dangerous. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  wc  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  James  Montgomery.     He 
was  then  upon  a   visit  to  Ireland ;  and  to  that 
very  pretty  colony  of  Moravians  who  are  settled 
at  Gracehill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  village  in 
which  he  had  a  deep  family  interest.  He  was  invited 
to  a  public  breakfast  iu  Belfast,  and  men  of  all 
parties  were  allowed  to  express  in  this  manner 
then:  esteem  for  a  writer  whose  works  endeared 
him  to  every  Christian.     At  that  period  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  wearing  down  the  hill  of  life 
towards  the  grave,  in  the  possession  of  hale  old 
age — very  cheerful,  very  happy,  and   leading    a 
pleasant,  because  a  useful  life.     The  publication  of 
many  of  his  letters  in  these  volumes  dispels  this 
opinion,  partially.   The  writer  appears  too  often  in 
the  character  of  a  querulous  person ;   and  yet  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  world.     He  met 
with  one  loss  of  money,  lent  to  establish  a  person 
in  some  branch  of  Sheffield  business.     It  consisted^ 
of  a  good  many  hundred  pounds ;   but  nothing  to 
render  a  man  who  had  the  money  miserable  in  any 
way.     He  met  with  a  partner,  a  young  man,  who 
misconducted  himself;  but  all  their  accounts  were 
satisfactorily  settled.     His  early  life  had   many 
trials,  but  not  more  than  are  incidental  to  exist- 
ence— not  more  than  many  persons  meet  without 
sustaining  a  dint  on  their  cheerfulness — not  any 
more  than  even  as  a  professing  and  a  real  Christian 
he  had  reason  to  expect.     '*  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have    tribulation."     What  is  the  use  of  all  the 
mercies  we  meet  in  life,  and  never  count,  scarcely, 
as  they  pass ;  or  cannot  reckon,  they  are  so  many, 
if  tliey   do  not  obtain  habitually,  if  not  invariably, 
a  happy  resignation,  combined  with  some  sustain- 
ing power  for  the  battle  of  life.     No  man  need 
appeal  to  the  world  on  the  ad  mUericordiam  principle. 
We  have  little  right  to  look  for  general  pity  from 
our  correspondents,  and  should  rather  strive  not  to 
require  it.     Sympathy  occasionally  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  and  a  right  to  confer,  when  it  is  deserved ; 
but  rather  to  get  and  to  give  occasionally,  and  not 
as  a  standing  practice.     We  do  not  refer  to  that 
ready   sympathy  which  ever  should  be  extended 
by  individuals  to  all  or  any  of  their  race  in  need ; 
and  we  are  always  ready  for  a  gracious  word,  or  in 
need  of  a  kind  act. 

James  Montgomery  did  not  use  money  in  large 
quantities.      He  had  sufficient  to  spare  for  a  good 
cause   and  to  spend  for  his  own  wants.     He  wus, 
we   believe,  a  man  of  a  liberal  heart  and  a  ready 
hand  ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  tolerably  prosperous, 
we  learn,  by  one  of  the  letters  in  this  volume,  that 
his   annual   subscription  for  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was   five  guineas.     No  reason  could  exist 
for  recording  that  fact.     It  is  a  small  sum — too 
small   a   sum   from  a  bachelor  with  400/.  to  500/. 
per  annum — and  we  surely  underrate  his  income  at 
the   time.       Hen  in  similar  circumstances  have 


learned  to  be  more  Uberal  now ;  yet  we  must  not 
judge  this  good  mau  on  that  inadequate  evidence. 
He  had  many  other  calls  to  which  he  responded 
warmly;  and  we  mention  the  matter  only  to  show' 
the  impolicy  of  an  unnecessary  publication  of  details. 

Montgomery  entered  upon  a  course  of  "  agita- 
tion" iu  favour  of  the  Bible  societies.  He  advo- 
cated this  object  at  a  number  of  public  meetings, 
and  travelled  through  an  extensive  district  for  this 
purpose ;  but  he  appears,  from  various  indications 
in  these  volumes,  to  have  often  complained  of  these 
inroads  on  his  strength  and  time.  Let  us  not 
believe  that  these  expressions  fairly  represent  the 
man,  M^ho,  on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  entered  on 
this  business  as  a  piece  of  good  work  which  had 
fallen  to  his  hands.  He  did  not  "  weary  in  well 
doing ;"  but  the  deep  melancholy  which  had  settled 
on  his  mind  at  one  period,  cropped  out,  as  the  coal 
miners  say,  upon  any  little  check  in  the  uneven  tenour 
of  his  way.  We  are  not  only  bound  to  labour  for 
good  objects,  but  to  perform  the  labour  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  a  willing  mind — not  so  much  in 
the  cold  routine  of  duty  as  in  the  happier  mood  of 
privilege.  A  ]^te  hour  and  a  short  journey — or 
even  a  long  one — are  privileges  to  be  happy  with, 
if  caused  in  any  humble  and  intelligent  effort  to 
,  become  an  instrument  in  improving  the  world. 

We  discover  in  these  volumes  a  slight  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  political  party  with  whom,  in  his 
youth,  Montgomery  acted,  for  whose  principles  ho 
suffered  imprisonment,  and  to  whom  he  belonged 
during  his  life.  They  are  described  as  bemg  violent 
on  some  points,  and  thus  he  cooled  towards  them. 
We  defend  the  party  of  progress,  not  in  their 
errors,  but  on  their  comparative  character,  designs, 
and  purposes.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
name  a  "  demagogue*' — lay  bare  his  private  life — 
perhaps  colour  its  dark  shadiugs  a  little  deeper 
than  nature — and  then  say,  "  Behold  these  enormi- 
ties !  Can  you  act  with  that  man  ?  can  you  promote 
liis  views  P  and  so  on.**  These  are  weak  questions. 
We  do  not  act  with  the  man  in  his  crimes.  We 
do  not  promote  his  debauchery,  if  that  be  his  be- 
setting sin ;  or  his  greed,  if  he  be  avaricious ;  or 
his  vanity,  if  he  be  vain.  We  do  not  propose  him 
as  a  companion  or  a  friend,  but  as  a  stoop  if^  he 
can  help  forward  the  right  against  the  might.  All 
parties,  we  fear,  would  be  searched  long  ere  a 
leader  were  found  with  hands  completely  clean, 
and  a  heart  entirely  pure ;  and,  odious  as  compari- 
sons are,  the  Badical  or  Democratic  party  do  not 
seem  to  be  worse  than  their  neighbours,  as  indi- 
viduals. Their  principles  are  matters  of  opinion. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  biographers  say, 
felt  much  annoyed  with  the  state  of  politics.  "  Both 
local  and  national,"  they  adi  "were  not  only 
becoming  every  day  more  violent  and  exciting,  but 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  Iris 
were  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  getting  out  of 
unison  with  them  ;  while  the  rude  and  bitter 
personalities  to  which  the  discharge  of  a  plain  duty 
had  exposed  him  at  th^  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  rendered  still  more  irksome  a  position,  the 
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valae,  if  not  to  say  tlievery  maintenance,  ofwhicb, 
was  menaced  by  unscrupulous  competitors  on  all 
sides." 

This,  then,  was  the  time  to  maintain  influence 
in  a  party,  and  endeavour  to  restrain  the  rude  and 
bitter  personalities  of  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
oomphiined.  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  them  on 
the  part  of  others;  but  it  is  easy  to  despise 
them,  and  to  avoid  the  practice  in  one's  own 
writing. 

The  trial  of  Qaeen  Caroline  in  the  previous  year 
had  greatly  shocked  the  poetical  editor,  who  con- 
scientiously declined  to  supply  the  public  with  all 
the  stuff  that  they  required  in  the  form  of  reports 
of  evidence.  When  the  trial  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill  against  her  majesty,  the*  pro- 
prietor of  the  Irit  did  illuminate,  in  a  shabby  way, 
so  that  he  pleased  neither  party ;  for  his  beams  were 
not  bright  enough  for  the  Queen's  friends,  and 
they  were  offensive  to  her  enemies.  At  the  death 
of  George  III.  he  wrote  a  very  warm  eulogium  on 
the  monarch's  character,  and  stated  that,  however 
some  of  his  sons  had  acted  in  their  mature  years, 
yet  he  had  ordered  his  family  arigit  in  their  youth. 
The  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  death  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  of  George  III.,  was  also  considered  by 
the  Iris,  a  man  of  well  regulated  habits  of  life. 
These  opinions  were  not  expressed  without  what 
appeared  to  the  writer  satisfactory  information. 
Mr.  Montgomery  never  hazarded  statements  with- 
out requisite  inquiry. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  he  opposed  with 
mnch  vigour  the  act  which  compels  the  proprietors 
of  stamped  newspapers  still  to  give  security  against 
the  publication  of  libels.  Moutgomery  considered 
it  an  insult  to  his  order,  as  if  they  required  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  before  they  had  ex- 
hibited any  intention  of  violating  it.  The  existence 
of  the  Act  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  Parliament 
— to  this  present  Parliament — for  its  members  had 
the  subject  under  their  consideration. 

Montgomery  gradually  lost  popularity  with  the 
extreme  party  of  politicians  from  the  date  of  the 
war  ;  and  they  may  have  been  culpable  in  this 
affair — for  sometimes  even  reformers  dislike  to  hear 
truths  which  do  not  correspond  with  their  opinions. 
He  was  right  in  advocating  tho  war  policy  of  1813 
and  subsequent  years.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  there 
was  much  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
we  think  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  working  classes  of  Shef- 
field aright,  if  he  had,  to  the  moderation  which  he 
exhibited,  added  more  active  sympathy.  We  are 
all  too  apt  to  expect  a  display  of  patience 
from  starving  men.  It  is  very  difficult  to  please 
us  in  that  respect.  The  subsequent  year,  1816, 
was  a  period  of  continued  depression  in  business ; 
and  in  1819  the  Manchester  massacre  occurred. 
The  Iris  endeavoured  to  ))ass  over  the  catastrophe 
with  cautious  quiet ;  but  the  cup  was  full,  and  a 
new  journal  was  established  by  the  Eadical  party, 
who  were  very  roundly  abused  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  having  degenerated  from  the  men  of  1790,  and 


we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  traih  in 
the  charge. 

But  so  long  as  he  conducted  the  /m  he  always 
supported  right,  and  against  might,  as  be  under- 
stood the  questions,  without  any  regard  to  his  owa 
interests;  and  while  attending  to  Sunday-sdMols 
and  establishing  Bible  Societies,  he  was  eqnaDj 
active  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  a  modified 
truck  system,  and  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
sanatory  measures  into  Sheffield — of  wbidi  it  stood 
in  urgent  need ;  while  he  was  one  of  the  piDars  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  institution  of  that  plaee. 
His  published  works  were  well  known,  but  kw 
out  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood  knew  the 
varied  nature  of  his  numerous  and  gratuitois 
labours.  When  he  found  ultimately  an  opportunity 
of  advantageously  parting  with  the  duties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Iris,  he  continued  to  reside  in  Sheffield, 
pursuing  his  useful  career  amid  man  j  literary  m- 
gagements.  His  poetical  works  never  reached  the 
extensive  sale  of  Byron's  or  Scott's,  of  CampbdFs 
or  Wordsworth's ;  yet  they  produced  satis&ctoiy 
results.  He  had  been  paid  by  Messrs.  LoogiiaBS, 
his  publishers,  to  the  commencement  of  1819,  t 
sum  of  1,600/.  as  his  half  of  the  profits  demcd 
from  their  sale.  We  have  reason  to  believe  tk: 
the  sale  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period  after 
that  date;  while  his  current  engagements  were 
adequate  to  meet  his  wants.  Betw^een  Bjtoq  aad 
Montgomery  the  widest  disparity  existed  in  ednei- 
tion,  life,  genius,  and  purpose  ;  yet  Bjron  stood 
first  of  poets  in  Montgomeiys  estimation.  A  conca- 
pondent,  Mr.  Aston,  expressed  a  low  optnka  d 
Mazeppa.     This  is  Montgomery's  reproof  : — 

**  You  think  his  Mazeppa  unworthy  of  him.  This  k  IO0 
high  a  compliment.  It  is  not  his  best;  but  if^  as  you  hiot,sad 
poetry  might  be  undertaken  by  the  acre,  be  is  the  oaij  oh 
who  could  execute  the  eontract.  F6r  mj  part^  if  I  cmk 
manage  a  rood,  I  should  siag,  moitwmeittum  are  ^pertmmC 

When  Messrs.  Everett  and  Holland  have  bro«§fe 
their  labours  to  a  close,  we  shall  be  betttf  aUe  to 
reckon  with  them  than  now,  regarding  the  masKf 
in  which  they  have  been  discharged.  Bnt  tkr 
fail  to  enter  into  the  catholicity  of  MontgOBerj's 
practice  and  spirit.  He  had  answered,  in  an  essr 
on  Cowper's  life  and  works,  those  parties  vk 
assigned  the  insanity  of  the  poet  to  his  religks , 
and  in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  hj  saving  thi 
truth,  that  Cowper  was  insane  at  one  time,  hc£oR 
he  ever  had  been  under  any  religioas  ™ftB*Mg 
Montgomery's  biognqshers  think,  howerer,  tfaii  k 
failed  in  extricating  Cowper's  creed  Iroai  tit  n- 
proach  of  his  insanity;  becanse  thej  saj  tU  k 
was  a  Calvioist,  and  bdieved  in  ^prtdeatiarnkm,  e 
others  might  add,  after  the  manner  of  Peter  tk 
Apostle;  and  that,  say  Messrs.  HoUand  and  SvfRt. 
is  "  anti-scriptural."  They  might  hare  exyttawi 
their  own  doubts  on  this  war  of  worda^  for  tte  ■ 
all  the  matter,  without  doing  what  MontgovBy 
would  certainly  not  have  done,  chaigiog  sobk  tw^ 
thirds,  we  suppose,  of  their  fellow  Christiss— ^, 
at  any  rate,  a  very  large  number,  with 
anti-scriptural  creed.     Mr.  £veratt»  w» 
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belieyes  ia  tbe  attributes  of  omnipotenee  and 
omniscience,  and  if  so,  the  matter,  for  the  purpose 
in  which  he  introduces  it,  may  there  take  rest. 
We  thought  that  the  hard  language  employed  in 
disputes  of  this  character  was  now  modified ;  but 
the  better  spirit  grows  slowly  in  some  quarters. 


One  qualification  h  Common  to  both  biographers 
in  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  subject  of 
their  history,  and  their  narrative  will  grow  more 
valuable  as  it  gets  more  venerable ;  for  it  is  a 
record  of  leading  events  through  many  and  interest- 
ing years. 


WHO  ARE  THE  KINGS  OF  THE   EAST? 


"AlfD  THX  SIXTH  ANOSL  POURXD  OUT    HIS  PHIAL  UPOIT   THB    GREAT    BIVER  lUPHRATXS  ;    AND  THS  WATCR  tUimBOf 
WAS  BRIU)  UP,  THAT  THE  WAT  OP  THS  XINOS  01  THB  BAST  MIGHT  BB  PKBPAEED.'* 


The  way  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; according  to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Revelations.  Like  many 
other  unfulfilled  predictions,  this  announcement 
has  occasioned  various  conjectures  and  criticbms. 
Some  persons  indeed  hold  that  the  prophecy  has 
long  been  fulfilled,  but  their  opinion  is  entertained 
by  few  commentators  of  weight  in  this  department 
of  criticism.  Nearly  all  parties  agree  that  the 
river  Euphrates  denotes,  in  this  place,  the  resident 
population  on  its  banks.  No  exception  is  now 
taken  to  that  view,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  ody 
part  of  the  prophecy  which  has  hitherto  received 
a  clear  interpretation.  But  some  persons  allege 
that  the  decadence  of  this  population,  or  the  drying 
up  of  the  Euphrates,  occurred  at  a  distant  period, 
when  the  tribes  of  northern  Asia  acquired  supre- 
macy in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  world,  and 
began  their  migrations  westward,  to  the  east  of 
Europe.  In  that  case  the  prophecy  cannot  be 
applicable  to  the  Saracens,  who  are  Arabians  in 
blood,  and  therefore,  in  reality,  belong  to  the  very 
people  whose  weakness  is  predicted.  The  only  other 
supposition  on  this  view  points  to  the  Turks  as  "  the 
Kings  of  the  East,"  and  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  west  of  Asia,  as  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphratean  flood.  This  interpretation  has  no 
valid  support  in  facts,  but  is  a  fanciful:  delusion, 
which  might  very  probably  originate  in  the  mind 
of  a  suj)erficial  reader.  Events  must  invariably 
coincide  with  predictions,  and  all  prophecy  must 
relate  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past.  When- 
ever we  have  statements  that  refer  to  past  events, 
we  have  history  or  narrative,  but  not  predictions. 
The  falling  of  the  Euphratean  tide  must  relate  to 
a  period  when  the  power  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  regions  which  the  river  intersects  will  become 
more  contracted  than  at  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 
or  than  at  some  period  posterior  to  its  date,  but 
previous  to  its  fulfilment.  The  rise  of  the  Turkish 
power  on  the  Euphrates  may  be  properly  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  date  of  the  prophecy  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  A  long  interval  elapsed  be 
tween  the  residence  of  the  apostle  John  at  Patmos, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Togrhnl  Bey  at  Bagdad. 


Desolating  changes  occurred  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world  during  that  millennium,  and  from  the 
apostles'  banishment,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  Turkish  chieftain;  but  during  these 
eleven  centuries,  the  power  of  the  Euphratean 
population  had  not  apparently  decayed,  or  been 
obviously  wasted  away.  The  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  long  posterior  to  the  desolations  of 
the  Euphratean  cities,  and  empires.  Subsequent  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  regions  iu 
question  rather  rose  in  importance.  I^ie  tide 
flowed ;  the  eastern  ^pire  was  weakened  at  the 
heart,  and  became  unable  to  hold  its  distant  do- 
minions in  a  firm  ^asp.  The  grand  preparation  for 
the  way  of  the  Kmgs  of  the  East  had  not  appa- 
rently commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  Evident  that  the  Turks  ever 
were  far  removed  from  these  countries.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  Euphratean  tribe  from  a  very  dis- 
tant date;  for  the  title  very  fairly  embraces  all  the 
districts  east  of  that  river  towards  the  Indus,  and 
from  its  mouth  upwards  to  its  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  opinion  which  we  have 
thus  noticed  scarcely  deserves  attention,  is  deficient 
in  every  requisite,  and  is  not  held  by  many  persons, 
because  it  not  only  fails  in  important  points  of 
recognition,  but  is  in  chronological  disorder  with 
other  events  foretold  in  this  wonderful  book. 

The  decadence  of  the  states  on  the  Euphrates, 
preparatory  to  the  way  of  the  Eastern  Kings,  is 
therefore  an  event  not  yet  explained ;  but  nearly 
all  the  commentators  refer  it  to  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  boundaries  of  that  empire 
include  the  Euphrates,  and  its  power  has  waned 
and  wasted  for  many  years.  Its  frontiers  have 
been  gradually  contracted  on  all  sides.  Africa  has 
been  almost  entirely  wrested  from  the  Turks ;  for 
the  assistance  now  afforded  to  the  Sultan  by  Egypt, 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  African  continent, 
resembles  the  voluntary  aid  of  an  ally  more  than 
the  necessary  support  of  a  subject. 

The  Russians  have  seized  very  large  provinces 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  towards  the  north  during 
the  century,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro,  are  independent,  vrith  the  exception 
of  small  annual  payments.  The  kingdom  of  Greece, 
small  in  territory  but  valuable  by  its  geographical 
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position,  has  been  formed  out  of  European  Turkey 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  European  power 
has  so  visibly  declined  as  that  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  during  the  memory  of  men  now  engaged  in 
public  life.  In  this  respect,  the  identification  is 
complete.     The  Euphrates  is  dried  up. 

Turkey  is  not  the  only  empire  to  which  the 
term  may  be  applicable.  Without  stretching 
the  geographical  meaning  of  the  title  "Euphra- 
tean,"  the  Persian  empire  may  be  included  within 
its  limits.  Events  within  Persia  attract  less  in- 
quiry in  Europe  than  those  in  Turkey,  but  that 
state  also  has  decreased  in  influence  and  power 
contemporaneously  with  the  recession  of  Turkey. 
Russia  has  gained  Georgia  and  other  provinces  from 
Persia  during  the  currency  of  this  century,  but 
the  court  of  Teheran  has  lost  more  in  morel  than 
in  territorial  influence.  A  map  will  show  that 
Persia  and  Turkey  are  essentially  Euphratean 
powers,  and  while  Arabia  may  be  almost  politically 
independent  from  its  position,  yet  its  fanaticism 
unites  the  population  closely  with  the  empire  of  the 
Turks. 

The  next,  and  the  more  important,  because  the 
more  doubtful  inquiry,  respects  the  identification  of 
the  Kings  of  the  East,  whose  way  is  to  be  prepared 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish 
monarchies.  English  theologians,  almost  without 
exception,  assign  to  the  Jews  this  oriental  pre-emi- 
nence. The  opinion  proceeds  more  upon  sentimen- 
tal than  sound  criticism.  The  Jews  have  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  title  to  the  name  of  kings,  or  rulers 
of  the  East.  They  have  at  present  no  earthly 
possession,  and  they  probably  never  will  have  any 
territorial  property  out  of  Syria ;  which  is  not  east 
but  west  from  the  Euphrates. 

The  idea  proceeds  upon  the  hope  that  the  deca- 
dence of  Turkey  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  Palestine ;  but  they  will  not 
enter  Palestine  from  the  east ;  for  they  are  nearly 
all  located  to  the  west  of  that  interesting  land. 
At  any  time,  for  many  past  years,  they  might  have 
fixed  their  homes  in  Palestine  without  any  hindrance 
or  persecution  from  the  Turks.  They  had  to  dread 
the  enmity  of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  they  have 
been  frequently  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from 
individual  Turks  in  Judea,  when  insulted,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  by  their  nominally  Christian  neigh- 
bours. The  substitution,  therefore,  of  Greek  or 
Russian  rule  for  Turkish  supremacy  in  Syria  would 
be  remarkably  inconvenient  and  unacceptable  to 
them.  The  expulsion  of  the  small  Jewish  popula- 
tion now  resident  in  their  own  land  might  follow  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  persecutmg  policy ;  but  the 
Greek  Cross,  while  it  symbolises  despotism,  could 
never  add  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Jerusalem,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
banished  people. 

The  term  "Kings'*  implies  power,  rule,  and 
strength.  The  employment  of  the  plural  infers  the 
fair  grammatical  construction,  either  that  more  than 
one  state  is  implied,  or  a  single  state  governed  on 
popular  principles.     The  Jews  are  the  solution  of 


professional  theologians,  who  do  not  support  their 
views  by  any  argument  whatever,  but  who  con- 
cede, the  propriety  of  applying  the  phrase  to  a 
single  nation.  Judea  is  eastward  of  Patmos,  tad 
its  inhabitants  might  be  described  as  of -the.  East, 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  vision,  but  not 
in  respect  to  its  grand  subject  and  symbol,  the 
Euphrates ;  for,  as  already  stated,  Judea  is  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Jews  are  scattered 
among  nations  to  the  west  of  Judea,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Even  when  contrasted  with  Patmos, 
the  land  of  Palestine  would  not,  in  ordinary  language, 
be  styled  "  the  East"  by  a  writer  dealing  with  the 
geography  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  say  in  BritaiiL 
that  Belgium,  France,  or  Holland  is  "  the  East," 
although  all  these  countries  are  eastward  from 
England.  The  phrase  has  always  implied  the  dis- 
tant east,  and  not  a  country  on  the  oriental  frontier 
of  the  state  where  the   language   was   empbyed. 

We  must  also  remember  the  date  of  the  predic- 
tion. John  was  banished  to  Patmos  after  the  Jews 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  laud ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  carried  or  had  fled 
to  the  north  or  the  west,  both  of  Judea  and  of 
Patmos,  into  the  lands  where  their  posterity  reside 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Jews,  at  no  moment  of  their  history,  could 
with  propriety  be  designated  "  rulers  of  the  East." 
Their  dominions  never  extended  beyond  the  Enphnb- 
tes,  and  they  never  occupied  even  the  right  banks  of 
that  river  over  a  large  portion  of  country,  or  through 
any  considerable  period.  But  the  commentators 
usually  coerce  the  phrase  "  Kings"  into  "  Priests" 
of  the  East.  This  violence  to  the  text  is  entirely 
unnecesary,  except  to  reconcile  difficulties  arising 
from  the  original  misconception.  The  Jews  tie 
not  now,  and  are  never  likely  to  become,  preaches 
or  teachers  to  the  East,  until  they  have  r^ained 
their  land ;  and  that  event  will  not  probably  precede 
their  conversion.  This  solution  has  so  little  sap- 
port  in  the  passage  that  very  few  considerations 
are  requisite  to  show  its  inadequacy ;  and  yet  it  h 
the  favorite  and  almost  the  only  meaning  now  at- 
tached to  the  term.  Although  in  no  sense  consis- 
tent with  the  just  and  ordinary  meaning  of  language 
do  the  Jews  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy, 
yet  they  have  been  almost  iwiversally  pressed  iato 
this  verse  by  those  who,  in  latter  times,  have  ea- 
deavoured  to  solve  its  purport.  We  have  stiH,  how- 
ever to  look  for  a  confederacy  of  kings,  or  a  single 
nation,  ruling  in  the  East,  and  likely  to  «3capy 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Mahom^aa 
tide  ;  for  the  full  scope  of  the  phraseology  "  waleis 
of  the  Euphrates,"  infers  rather  the  discipks  d. 
Mahomet  than  any  single  power  among  them,  how- 
ever pre-eminent. 

The  Afghans,  the  Burmese,  or  the  Chinese  wonid 
meet  the  geographical  requirements  of  the  vcr«' ; 
but  the  A%hans,  in  the  meaning  suggested  in  the 
last  sentence,  are  a  Euphratean  people,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  migrmlkB 
westward  of  Burmese  or  Chinese  emigrants.  Bc^ 
nations  are  the  subjects  of  despotism,  and  caamalk 
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be  regarded  as  kings  or  rulers.  In  that  particular, 
and  in  all  others,  with  the  single  geographical  ex- 
ception, they  fail  to  meet  the  case.  We  may 
remark  that  the  progress  westward  of  the  Kings  of 
the  East  seems  to  be  a  desirable  event.  A  way 
is  to  be  prepared  for  them.  Very  probably  they 
might  come  forward  as  instruments  of  judgment ; 
but  from  the  context  we  should  rather  regard  them 
as  messengers  of  mercy,  and  vindicators  of  right. 
The  present  position  of  any  purely  Oriental  nation 
would  not  induce  us  to  expect  a  fulfilment  'of  the 
latter  probabilities  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  rapidly  recede.  Who  then  are  the 
Kings  of  the  East  ? 

The  phraseology  employed  is  extremely  remark- 
able and  simple.  It  is  not  eastern  rulers,  but 
rulers  of  the  East.  They  may  be  resident  in,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  belong  to,  the 
East,  If  the  question  were  put  in  plain  language, 
without  any  Scriptural  reference,  to  an  intelligent 
merchant,  to  a  European  politician,  or  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  geography  and  history,  "Who  are 
the  rulers  of  the  East?'*  the  answer  would  be  im- 
mediate. Neither  difficulty,  nor  doubt,  nor  hesi- 
tation, would  be  expressed  in  this  case;  and  we 
do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the 
reply  of  reason  or  common  sense  in  reference  to  a 
Scriptural  subject. 

The  Kings  or  rulers  of  the  East  therefore,  accor- 
ding to  this  view,  are  the  British  people,  or  their 
representatives  who  govern  India,  the  Anglo-Indians; 
and  we  are  to  mention  summarily  a  fe\v  of  the  ar- 
guments which  support  this  opinion.  The  text 
does  not  imply  the  people  of  the  East,  but  absolutely 
their  rulers ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Anglo-Indians  have  never  yet  been  colonists  of 
the  East.  Hindostan  has  not  been  their  home. 
They  have  not  settled  on  its  plains,  and  become  in 
large  numbers  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Various 
impediments,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  obstacles  of 
tropical  climates  have  interfered  with  British  Colo- 
nisation of  India  to  the  present  date.  The  East 
India  Company  opposed  colonisation.  They  re- 
garded British  planters  as  dangerous  subjects  in 
India  ;  and  while  the  Saxon  race  have  become 
acclimated  in  tropical  America,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  they  are  still  only  strangers  in, 
but  rulers  of,  the  East.  The  expressive  force  of 
the  term  "  Kings  of  the  East,"  applied  to  the 
Anglo-Indians,  is  peculiarly  obvious ;  for  they  hold 
the  position  of  rulers,  and  that  position  alone,  more 
apparently  than  any  other  body  of  men,  do  now, 
or  ever  did,  at  any  period  of  history,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  If  the  phrase  employed  had  been 
Eastern  nations,  cultivators  of  the  East,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  it  would  not  have  precisely 
identified  them  ;  but  as  they  are  rulers  or  kings  of 
the  East,  and  belong  to  the  East  in  no  other 
capacity,  the  exact  application  of  the  prophecy  is 
transparent.  We  do  not  say  that  they  arc  the 
persons  intended,  but  we  say  that  they  alone  at 
present  meet  the  description  given. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  Saxon  race  in 


Hindostan  is  now  only  opposed  by  the  ^climate ; 
and  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Punjaub  they  will 
gradually  locate  themselves,  becoming  thus  settlers, 
and  therefore  subjects,  citizens  of  the  regions  where 
now  they  arc  known  only  as  rulers ;  but  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  progresses 
rapidly ;  and  the  prediction  will  most  probably  be 
fulfilled  before  any  ostensible  change  occurs  in  the 
position  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  within  their  domi- 
nions. 

The  peculiar  codstitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  its  varying  relations  with  the  general 
government,  support  this  explanation  of  a  celebrated 
passage.  The  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  Hindostan  as  in  the 
Mauritius,  in  Africa,  or  in  America.  The  govern- 
ing power  is  shared  with  the  Company,  by  an  ano- 
malous and  inconvenient  arrangement,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  of  political 
economy.  An  imperium  in  imperio  has  always  been 
opposed  and  repudiated  by  great  statesmen ;  and 
yet  that  is  the  system  adopted,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  Hindostan,  and  continued  there  since  the  birth 
of  British  power  in  that  country.  The  ruling  in- 
fluence in  India  is  shared  therefore  by  many  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  Britbh  people, 
the  executive  is  administered  by  a  numerous  body 
of  subordinate  officials,  not  responsible  hitherto  to 
the  Company,  or  to  the  Crown,  or  to  Parliament 
and  the  people  alone,  but  by  an  injudicious  arrange- 
ment, to  the  joint  operation  of  all  these  parties,  as 
if  to  give  force  and  strength  to  the  term  "  Kings 
of  the  East." 

No  other  nation  ever  administered  in  the  East 
those  functions  now  exercised  by  the  British  people. 
The  Dutch,  the  French,  ,aifd  the  Portuguese  have 
owned  large  and  valuable  possessions  at  different 
dates,  to  the  east  of  the. great  river  Euphrates; 
but  the  Erench  settlements  were  all  seized  by  the 
English,  and  those  of  Holland  and  Portugal  are 
reduced  to  a  small  compass.  The  British  empire 
of  the  east  is  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia.  It 
is  the  only  empire  that  increases  in  magnitude  and 
power.  AH  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  and  Kussian  empires,  fade  in  Asia.  Old 
powers  become  weak,  and  make  space  for  these 
modem  states,  the  representatives  of  freedom  and 
serfdom,  between  whom  the  great  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Asia,  and  the  enfranchisement  or  the 
oppression  of  its  people,  has  commenced. 

British  Statesmen  almost  invariably  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  governing  India  with 
the  determination  not  to  increase  the  extent  of 
their  country,  and  they  are  as  invariably  compelled 
to  pursue  in  practice  that  policy  which  they  de- 
nounced in  theory,  and  add  kingdoms  to  their 
territory.  The  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs 
led  to  the  absorption  of  the  Punjaub.  Other  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  political  necessity  of  squaring 
off  the  territory  then  held,  induced  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  to  annex  Scinde.  The  Indus  nearly 
now  holds  to  British  India  on  the  west  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ganges  in  the  east.    The  Kingdom  of 
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Berar,  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Belgiam, 
has  fallen  into  the  empire  peaceahly  and  hy  treaty. 
The  province  of  Pegu  forms  the  maritime  frontier  of 
the  Burmese  empire ;  but  the  Anglo-Indians  hold  it, 
and  thus  possess  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddj. 
These  accessions  and  conquests  have  increased  the 
measurement  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  within 
ten  years,  by  territory  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
France,  and  in  population  by  more  than  thirty 
millions. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  in  the  pangs  of  a  great 
revolution  which  will  probably  separate  its  various 
provinces,  and  throw  them  under  a  crowd  of  dif- 
ferent rulers.  The  popuktion  of  China  cannot  be 
therefore  reckoned  as  under  one  but  several  forms 
of  government ;  and  their  power  is  wasted  by  inter- 
nal struggles  which  have  occurred  at  this  juncture 
to  leave  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  "  Kings  of 
the  Eastl'  clear  and  distinct,  for  no  other  state  now 
possesses  even  the  population,  as  for  half  a  century 
no  Asiatic  nation  has  possessed  the  moral  power,  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

Statesmen  never  attempt  to  fulfil  prophecy. 
They  always  act  from  the  supposed  or  real  ne- 
cessities of  the  position  which  they  occupy ;  but 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  have  gone  into  a 
great  Oriental  war,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties. This  war  is  correctly  considered  in  England 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  battle  in  the  east  of  Europe  will 
be,  on  our  part,  defensive  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  one  nation  against  its  neighbouring 
and  stronger  oppressors.  It  is  the  grand  war  of 
opinion  foreseen  by  Canning — the  war  of  civiliza- 
tion against  savage  strength  foretold  by  Napoleon ; 
and  it  will  not  conclude  in  final  peace,  without  a 
frightful  and  a  long  struggle,  although  we  may  have 
an  armed  truee. 

Statesmen  not  only  avoid  measures  for  the 
fidfilment  of  prophecy,  which  they  probably  seldom 
read,  but  they  are  not  prophets  in  the  secular  sense 
of  the  term.  Engaged  by  pressing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, they  do  not  maturely  study  the  causes  of 
one  set  of  actions,  or  the  res\dt  of  another.  Oc- 
cupied in  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  present  **  battle 
of  life,"  they  cannot  carefully  read  the  future,  or 
study  the  signs  of  the  times.  Actuated  by  the 
expediency  of  the  moment,  they  have  not  leisure 
to  think  for  the  next  year,  or  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration. Exceptions  exist  to  this  worship  of  the 
hour,  as  in  Canning's  case  ;  but  experience  proves 
that  the  majority  of  statesmen  live  for  the  day 
only,  and  thus  we  have  occasionally  evidences  of 
gross  inconsistency,  dug  from  blue  books,  or  the 
rewards  of  explorations  in  Hansard.  If  statesmen 
had  looked  forward,  they  must  have  prepared  for 
the  Russian  war,  on  the  grounds  wWch  have  oc- 
curred, because  it  was  clearly  mirrored  in  the 
future,  for  many  years  past.  Anglo-Indians  fore- 
saw and  foretold  it,  because  they  observed  their 
own  danger,  and  the  policy  of  their  neighbours. 
Some  Manchester  politicians  dosed,  and  still  dose, 
their  eyes  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  cotton  and 


mule  twist;  because  their  greatest  thoog^  is  tco 
per  cent,  profit.  Unfortunately,  oar  country  hat 
been  less  governed  by  the  Anglo-Indian,  and  more 
by  the  manufacturing  policy,  than  was  altogether 
convenient,  and  thus  the  Russian  war  was  not  made 
an  object  of  preparation ;  for  even  after  the  Em- 
peror Niohol^  endeavoured  to  make  the  British 
Government  a  particepi  eriminis,  by  the  proffered 
bribes  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  the  very  men  who 
refused  the  temptation  affected  to  beUere,  or  really 
believed,  that  the  tempter  was  an  honest  man,  who 
meant  peace,  and  could  be  trusted  on  his  word. 

Statesmen  arc  not  generally  inTentive»  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  prophetic;  and  thus  the 
employment  of  the  armies  of  Hindostan  in  this 
Russian  war  has  been  suggested  by  politicia&s, 
but  not  by  statesmen.  One  gentleman,  who  enjojs 
considerable  influence  as  a  political  writer,  states — 
in  answer  to  the  boast  of  the  Czar  that  he  will  go 
into  the  war  with  one  million,  or  if  requisite,  with 
two  miUions,  and  if  pressed,  with  three  nullions  of 
soldiers  —that  Hindostan  would  furnish  one  miUkm 
of  combatants  against  his  pretensions,  who  oooU 
reach  Constantinople  in  little  more  time  than  is 
required  to  convey  soldiers  from  London  to  the 
Turkish  capital  He  has  not  exaggerated;  for 
the  Kings  of  the  East  could  bring  a  larger  aisty 
into  the  field  than  Xerxes  commanded,  composed 
of  men  equal  in  bravery  or  disdpline  to  thoee  of  any 
European  state ;  while  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  is 
deeply  and  necessarily  interested  in  the  results  of 
the  war,  for  the  success  of  Russia  would  close  the 
overland  route. 

A  wedge  of  hostile  territory  would  penetrate  be- 
tween Britain  and  India.  Napoleon  foretold  t^s 
consequence,  wliich  is  now  perceptible  to  all  mea. 
Thus  the  Kings  of  the  East  are  compelled  to 
occupy  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  pxophelie 
announcement  by  a  political  necessity.  Tb^  way 
is  prepared,  and  their  march  is  required.  They 
can  allow  Egypt  and  Syria  to  remain  in  the  liaada 
of  a  friendly  and  weak  power;  but  thej  eoiild 
not  permit  them  to  be  seized  by  Russia,  or  ai^ 
great  state.  The  energy  of  the  British  ei^Kre 
is*  engsged  to  oppose  that  result  The  strength  of 
the  nation  is  staked  to  resist  the  prefect. 

Not  only  is  the  wa^  prepared,  bat  the  fotoR 
combatants  are  obliged  to  move  in  the  right  road. 
They  cannot  draw  back  from  the  strife ;  th^  viC 
not  shrink  from  its  crisis.  Campaigns  may  be 
fought,  and  years  may  pass,  before  the  En^ihn  «.^ 
regions  are  absolutely  occupied  by  British  focees; 
but  the  march  of  the  rulers  of  the  East  is  began. 
and  the  tread  of  their  serried  ranks  will  yet  bat  a 
pathway  in  the  deserts  and  the  wastes  that  interveoe 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  MediterraneuL 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  itself  a  mirade.  Its 
existence  is  unaccountable  upon  any  ordinuj  poa- 
ciples.  India  has  been  rather  Toluntarily 
thsn  conquered.  Its  native  pcqralation  bold  i 
the  position  of  incorporated  peoples  than 
of  the  sword.  Russia  has  taunted  "faigfamd  vitk 
pursuing  on  the  Indus,  the  Imwaddy,  aad  the 
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Satlej,  the  policy  adopted  by  that  barbarous  power 
on  the  Danube.  The  taunt  is  a  blunder.  We 
coerce  no  man's  opinions.  We  do  not  repress 
speech,  and  thought,  and  writing.  We  do  not 
destroy,  but  improve.  We  have  no  military  con- 
scription in  India.  Russia  has  by  force  taken  from 
their  homes  twenty  men  out  of  every  thousand  of  the 
population  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Poland 
within  twelve  months.  Ten  men  out  of  every 
thousand  of  the  population  of  Hindostan  would  give 
an  army  of  one  and  a-half  millions  I — an  army  ade- 
quate to  conquer  half  the  world.  But  we  have  no 
conscription.  The  Anglo-Indian  army  is  composed 
of  volunteers.  We  do  not  require  a  great  standing 
force  to  preserve  our  territories.  They  preserve 
themselves ;  because  the  people  are  convinced  that, 
while  much  remains  to  be  done,  many  improvements 
have  been  effected  under  British  management. 

Events  will  fulfil  prophecy ;  and  tlfey  must  not 
be  shaped  by  mortal  policy  into  correspondence 
with  its  statements.  lu  this  case  no  measures 
were  ever  taken  to  realise  thb  identification.  The 
Eastern  settlements  were  commenced  for  mercantile 
purposes.  Tiieir  progress  never  could  have  been, 
and  never  was  foreseen.  Olive  and  Hastings,  Lake 
and  Wellesley,  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
agents  in  the  confirmation  of  a  Scriptural  statement. 
Nevertheless,  the  Euphrates  is  dried  up ;  and  the 
East  has  no  kings  but  the  British  people,  who  are 
impelled  at  once  by  all  high  and  all  sordid  con- 
siderations— ^by  generosity  and  selfishness,  by  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests,  and  by  the  love 
of  civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty — by  mammon 
and  by  moral  considerations,  to  take  the  way 
prepared  for  "  the  Kings  of  the  East." 

The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  would  be 
the  romance  of  history ;  but  the  narrative  is  a  sober, 
staid  statement  of  facts.  The  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  similar  state,  equally  compact,  populous, 
and  powerful,  by  the  combination  of  great  military 
and  political  genius,  under  an  unscrupulous  despo- 
tism, may  be  freely  admitted,  without  reducing  in 
any  way  the  claim  of  this  empire  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  Spanish  career  in  Southern 
America  was  stained  always  and  everywhere  by 
blood.  The  remnants  of  the  Indian  races  are  now, 
indeed,  reappearing,  and  out  of  their  ruins  are 
re-asserting  their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Southern 
America ;  but  there  is,  happily,  no  parallel  between 
British  India  and  Spanish  America.  The  British 
crimes  in  India  consist  mainly  in  not  improving  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
The  Spanish  crimes  in  South  America  consisted  in 
destroying  the  people  with  a  celerity  that  nothing 
oould  resist.  The  Spaniards  invariably  attempted 
to  spread  their  religion  by  the  sword.  The  British 
even  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  teach- 
ing of  their  faith  to  the  natives,  in  an  over-scru- 
pulous dread  of  offending  their  prejudices.  They 
have  never,  at  any  time,  exercised  political  influence 
for  its  extension.  The  difference  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  nominal  Christianity  is  curiously 
^rawn  by  this  circumstanpe.      The  Spaniard,  by 


his  faith  belonging  to  the  Bomanist  branch,  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  sword  the  means  of  propagating 
his  religion.  The  Briton,  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant communions,  was  equally  bound  not  to 
employ  his  sword  for  the  extension  of  his  worship. 
The  material  position  of  the  Indians  was  deteriorated 
obviously  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
personal  comforts  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  in  no 
similar  measure  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the 
British.  The  testimony  of  intelligent  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  proves  the  benefit  of  the  measures 
taken  by  successive  British  Gouncib  and  Governors 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  empire  is  itself  in  evidence  on  the 
subject.  These  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  work 
of  Britain  in  the  East  has  been  adequately  done. 
The  great  public  works  now  commenced,  the  means 
of  education  that  have  been  tried,  all  only  point  to 
the  courses  of  duty,  without  exhausting,  or  even 
attempting  to  exhaust,  the  subject.  The  Spaniards 
sailed  west  to  conquer  and  convert ;  the  British 
travelled  to  the  east  only  to  trade.  The  British 
Governors  were  successively  ordered  neither  to 
make  war  nor  to  seize  territory,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  deviate  from  their  instructions.  The 
Spanish  Governors  went  forth  with  orders  to  annex 
all  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Crown  of  Ma- 
drid, and  they  discharged  their  instructions  with 
eager  zeal.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  South 
America  affords,  therefore,  no  historical  parallel  to 
the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  tactics  pursued  two  thousand  years  since 
in  the  construction  of  the  Boman  empire  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  British 
power  in  India  than  any  other  similar  event 
during  historic  periods ;  but  Roman  Generals  went 
forth  to  add  kingdoms  to  the  republic  or  to  the 
empire.  The  extension  of  their  power  was  regu- 
larly planned,  and  their  legions  marched  to  for- 
ward that  project;  but  we  know  in  Britain  that 
the  empire  of  India  grew  against  all  the  intentions, 
orders,  and  plans  of  the  governing  body,  who  wero 
invariably  disobeyed,  without  being  able  to  attach 
any  responsibility  to  their  officers. 

The  connexion  of  Britain  with  India  may  be 
considered  a  recent  event  In  the  world's  history 
two  centuries  and  a  half  form  a  short  period,  and 
our  power  in  India  is  embraced  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  Two  centuries,  indeed,  comprise 
our  connexion  with  Bengal.  In  1624  a  factory 
was  established  at  Armegum.  The  Mogul  emperor 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  another  shortly  after- 
wards at  a  place  called  Pipley.  A  native  chief,  in 
1640,  allowed  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Madraspatam. 
Thb  erection  was  named  Fort  St.  George,  and  it 
has  become  the  centre  of  our  capital  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast. 

Mr.  Boughton,  an  English  medical  gentleman, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Surat  in  1651,  was  enabled, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Court  at  Agra,  to  prescribe  for 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
who  acknowledged  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
successful  physician,  and  he,  more  patriotic  than  many 
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commercial  men,  took  payment  in  mercantile  advan- 
tages to  his  country.  Mr.  Bonghton  travelled  fr9m 
Agra  to  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  his  medical  prescriptions. 
Forgetful  of  himself,  but  mindful  of  his  country, 
lie  accepted  payment  again  in  novel  privileges  to 
Lis  country's  trade.  In  1656  the  factory  on  the 
Hoogley  was  erected,  and  thus  (he  capital  of  Ben- 
gal was  founded. 

Surat  was  the  first  centre  of  British  trade  ou 
the  western  coast  of  Bombay,  but  the  merchants 
there  were  exposed  to  the  capricious  exactions  of 
the  Mogul  and  his  courtiers,  and  were  always  de- 
sirous of  a  more  secui-e  position.  In  1652,  when 
Charles  II.  married  Catherine  of  Spain,  he  obtained 
the  island  of  Bombay,  as  the  dowry  of  his  Queen, 
and  it  offered  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object.  The  business  of  Western  India  was  not 
however  transferred  to  the  new  possession  until 
1687,  when  the  Government  vested  the  sovereignty 
of  the  isle  in  the  Company  of  Merchants. 

The  Company  at  home  were  pleased  with  the 
importance  thus  attained,  and  instructed  their 
agents  to  buy  territory  when  it  could  be  advanta- 
geously obtained.  The  scheme  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  therefore  now  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  A  few  small  estates,  resembling 
plantations  in  size,  were  then  purchased  around 
Bombay  and  Madras.  A  more  splendid  acquisition 
was  made  in  1G98,  when  Azim  Ooshaun,  the  son 
of  Aurengzebe,  sold  to  the  Company  the  Zemindar- 
ships  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  Calcutta,  Chata- 
nuttsf  and  Govindpore.  The  Company  immediately 
began  the  erection  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  completed  in  1707,  and  then  Calcutta  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  as  it 
lias  since  been  made  the  metropolis  of  Anglo- 
India. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  not,  therefore,  more 
than  one  centnry  and  ahalf  old.  It  commenced 
two  thousand  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  It  now  includes  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Its  progress  in  popu- 
lation has  averaged  fully  one  hundred  millions  per 
century — one  million  annually.  It  alone  stands 
in  population  as  2^  to  1,  when  compared  with  the 
entire  Russian  empire.  And  the  population  arc 
not  over-crowded,  for  one -half  of  their  country  is 
not  yet  cultivated.  The  shadow  of  British 
dominion  has  protected  them  from  the  scorching 
plagues  of  internal  war.  It  has  come  between 
them  and  many  cruel  habits  which  had  gathered 
all  the  strength  of  statute  law.  It  has  stopped 
human  sacrifices  and  funeral  pyres.  It  has  ar- 
rested the  practice  of  infanticide.  It  is  at  last 
sending  over  the  scorched  plains  the  life-giving 
water  from  the  Ganges,  which  rendered  the  river 
sacred  in  distant  times.  It  will  soon  thus  provide 
relief  from  the  terrors  of  famine  to  a  land  in  which 
the  rainy  season  is  life,  and  its  absence  death.  We 
may,  therefore,  presume  that  the  inhabitants  in- 
crease in  numbers  without  the  regular  stream  of 
annexation  which  seems,  like  destiny,  unavoidable.  I 


This  empire  is  at  present  immeasurably  stronger 
than  any  other  Asiatic  power.  Its  territory  b 
compact  and  populous — more  populous  than  any 
other  part  of  Asia,  with  the  probable  exception  of 
China.  It  is  defended  partly  from  the  north  by 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  world.  Many  Euro- 
pean  officers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  believe  that 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  impracticable. 

They  reckon  much  upon  the  desert  barrier 
between  the  Caspian  and  Peshawur;  but  Alex- 
ander of  Greece  did  not  take  that  route,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  existence  of  anj  obstade 
that  would  arrest  completely  the  march  of  armiei 
across  Persia,  if  Turkey  were  incorporated  into 
Russia;  but  if  that  gigantic  annexation  were 
effected  by  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Indus, 
would  form  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  stTetcfaiag 
from  the  Pore  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  can,  and 
do  peremptorily  ix  times  and  seasons  for  the  fol- 
filment  of  all  or  any  prophesies.  Their  habit  is 
dangerous,  and  evinces  little  literary  or  scieniiSc 
knowledge,  and  probably  less  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
The  parties  who  have  fallen  into  the  error  expkia 
what  is  not-  always  intended  to  be  so  intelligible  as 
they  suppose,  until  the  eve  of  the  events  or  their 
absolute  occurrence.  They  look  upon  prqpbecy  as  aa 
absolute  chart,  and  they  are  partially  correct.  It 
is  always  truth,  but  occasionally  written  in  cyphers. 
Have  they  procured  the  key  ? 

We  refer,  therefore,  only  to  probabilites.  Wc 
do  not  allege  that  the  explanation  which  we 
have  adopted  of  the  phrase^ "  Kings  of  the  East"  is 
correct.  It  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of 
writers  in  recent  years  The  most  important 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  London,  under  the  title  *'  Kings  of  the  East."* 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  lately  published  in  America 
and  this  country,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
war,  are  obviously  founded,  in  part,  on  this  volume, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  mucb  read  al 
home. 

Events  subsequent  to  its  date  have  confirmed 
the  views  taken  by  its  author.  The  western  pro- 
vinces of  this  great  empire  have  been  consolidated. 
The  Punjaub  is  a  gain,  and  not  a  loss,  to  the  re- 
venue— as  many  persons  expected  it  to  becooe^ 
Scinde  promises  to  be  a  fertile  and  useful  proviBce. 
The  population  already  appreciate  the  advantj^ 
of  British  rule.  Tlie  peasantry  have  learned  fraa 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  acquire  property.  Formerly,  they  laboarcd 
and,  too  frequently,  other  men  entered  into  their 
labours.  They  also  benefit  by  the  intFodadion  c£ 
capital  and  science  on  lands  where  neither  was 
employed,  formerly,  in  the  arts  of  peace.  EttE 
their  position  in  their  wars  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  snakes  of  the  sand  will  be  improved. 
Some  means  will  be  found  to  prevent  the  destr«- 
tion  of  several  hundred  lives  annually  by  the  wt^ves 
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of  the  FuDJaub  and  the  8eq)ents  of  Scinde. 
Against  the  former,  hostilities  most  soon  bring 
complete  suocess.  The  latter  enemy,  as  at  the 
beginning,  so  in  the  world's  age,  is  the  more  subtle 
foe. 

The  political  crisis  which  commenced  in  1853 
will  draw  the  rulers  of  the  East  to  the  west.  The 
government  of  Britain,  although  hard  driven  for 
soldiers,  have  shown  no  anxiety  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary power  of  India  into  the  contest.  They  have 
withdrawn  two  regiments  of  horse  to  serve  in  the 
Crimea ;  but  they  have  brought  from  that  country 
no  other  European  soldiers ;  although  the  Company 
Lave  a  considerable  British  army  scattered  over 
the  presidencies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Government,  at  the 
dose  of  1854,  pushed  through,  almost  by  violence, 
the  Act  for  the  enlistment  of  foreign  auxiliaries. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  indispensable  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  nation;  and  yet  it' was  a 
most  unfortunate  proceeding.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  said  that  a  long  period  was  required  to 
train  recruits;  but  that  the  foreigners  who  would 
join  the  legion  would  have  the  advantage  of  previous 
training  in  the  militia  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  might  belong.  Twelvemonths  have  passed 
sbce  that  date,  yet  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  has  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy; 
while  numbers  of  our  young  men,  who  were  engaged 
at  that  time  in  their  ordinary  pursuits, — ^have 
borne  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol; 
and  many  are  buried  in  the  trenches  that  sur- 
rounded its  fortresses.  This  fact  abundantly 
testifies  to  the  ignorance  of  statesmen  oti  military 
topics ;  for  the  foreign  Legion  has  been  hitherto 
useless,  while  it  embroiled  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  The  policy  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and  the 
border-lands  of  the  AfiTghans,  could  have  supplied 
a  very  large  army  of  men,  competent  to  bear  even 
the  dimate  of  the  Crimea  in  winter.  If  the  Arabs 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  Turkish  service  can 
sustain  the  climate  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
even  the  ordinary  Sepoys  of  India  should  be  able 
**  to  weather"  the  cold  of  its  winters.  They  might 
be  better  supplied  with  warm  clothing,  food,  and 
fnel  than  the  Sultan's  subjects;  but  after  the 
crimes  of  the  last  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  experience  of  the  present  before  reckoning 
on  that  contingency.  We  associate  tropical  seasons 
with  our  ideasof  India;  but  it  stretches  now,for  that 
matter,  to  the  peaks  of  the  Himakyas ;  and  in  the 
Punjaub,  or  in  some  portions  of  the  Affaghan 
border-land,  and  towards  Peshawur,  the  climate  is 
colder  than  on  any  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  even  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  Government  make  no  effort  to  associate 
India  with  the  war  against  Eussia.  It  has  been 
aUowed  to  stand  aside  as  a  neutral  state.  Not 
even  have  soldiers  been  recruited  there  for  our 
sendee.  All  this  obvious  folly  corresponds  with 
those  steps,  unsought,  by  whidi  that  empire  has 
been  formed.    But  the  Anglo-Indian  ofBcm  have 


been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary and  people.  The  career  of  that  body  of 
officers  in  thu  war  began  well  at  the  defence  of 
Silistria,  and  it  has  been  admirably  continued  in 
the  defence  of  Kars.  Even  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ingour  we  find  English  officers  engaged  with  the 
soldiers  of  Omar  Pasha.  These  incidental  connex- 
ions with  the  people  of  the  Euphrates  are  of  less 
consequence  than  the  adoption  by  Gkeat  Britain 
of  a  numerous  contingent  of  Turks  under  British 
officers,  and  in  British  pay. 

The  advisers  of  the  Sultan  were  not  all  favourable 
to  this  policy.  Some  of  them  observed  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  their 
paymasters.  The  Turkish  soldiers  can  estimate 
the  distinction  between  cash  and  credit  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  The  plundering  habits  of  the 
Bftshi-Bazouks  have  been  blamed  in  bitter  language 
by  wdl-paid  correspondents  of  our  press,  who 
forget  that  the  Bashi-Bazouk  wanted  clothes,  food, 
money — ^was  a  starving  zealot  to  a  cause  which 
could  not  support  him.  The  association  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  with  British  officers,  will  imper- 
ceptibly ruin  their  bigotry.  They  will  all  fed  that, 
as  their  sddiers  are  allowed  to  act  under  the  orders 
of  one  set  of  infidels,  a  variety  of  spedes  must 
exist  in  the  ffextu.  Very  probably  thdr^^ea^ers 
may  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  give  j^t  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  to  curious  MosleiiSs ;  but 
under  any  view  of  the  subject  it  is  •  ohe  more 
preparation  of  the  way  of  the  *'JSis^  of:the 
East."  . 

Several  years  since  the  friends  of  ii{rfd  oon^u- 
nication  with  India  explored  the  Eupltnites  in^lhe 
hope  of  finding  a  nearer  route  than  tbaf  thrg^ 
E^pt,  and  round  the  Arabian  penineM^  by-3G^e 
Bed  Sea.  The  adventurers  were  perfectly  satiated 
that  the  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  steamers  lailhet.  ' 
up  that  river  than  they  require  to  proceed  on  tlfe ' 
route  from  or  to  Britain.  An  accurate  map  will 
show  that  it  is  a  more  direct  route  to  India  than 
that  through  Egypt ;  but  especially  to  Kurrachee 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  trade  with 
the  Punjaub  and  Scinde  must  annually  increase  in 
importance.  Maps  do  not,  however,  show  atmos- 
pherical currents ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
vessels  on  the  voyage  from  Bombay,  by  making  for 
the  coast  of  Arabia — although  the  route  is  more 
drcnitous  than  the  direct  passage  to  Aden — avoid 
the  force  of  the  monsoon,  and  save  time.  It 
follows  that  the  monsoon  would  not  be  so  for- 
midable on  the  voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And 
it  is  extremely  probi^e  that  the  Egyptian  route  to 
India  will  yet  be  superseded  by  the  Euphratean. 
A  change  of  this  character,  or  even  a  partial  charge 
would  form  another  and  dedded  preparation  of  the 
way. 

The  present  war  may  not  endure  perhaps,  for  a 
long  period.  Peace  at  an  early  date  would  not 
astonish  any  party  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
please  many ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  peace  to  believe 
in,  or  to  trust.  The  pride  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  not  brook  the  check  sustained  in  the 
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complete  de&trnctioD  of  preparations  iliat  have 
cost  its  spare  blood  and  treasnre  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  first  opportunity  will  be  greedily 
seised  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  Bosphorous 
forts  will  be  this  time  turned.  Constantinople  will 
be  approached  from  the  East.  The  Castle  of 
Gumri  will  be  the  new  Sebastopol.  Its  arsenals 
may  be  imitated  at  the  foot  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  where  its  docks  would  be  useless.  But 
the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Don  will  join  the 
Volga  in  pouring  men  and  stores  into  their  great 
land-looked  harbour.  The  canal  nayigaticm  of 
Hussia  extends,  or  can  easily  be  extended,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Caspian.    This  war  has  taught  the 


ftussians  Yfeekesn.  strength  aad  Nerihem  weakim. 
They  perceiye  that  we  cannot  so  easily  interra^ 
their  operations  in  the  interior  of  Asia  as  upoa  the 
coasts  of  the  centnd  seas.  They  will  8k>v^ 
accumulate  armies  and  stores.  They  will  agne 
with  Persia — eyer  willing  to  arrange  with  then. 
They  will  throw  their  utmost  skesgtk  into  a 
struggle  with  the  Moslems  in  the  diieetion  of 
Kars,  which  stands  on  the  Suphrates,  or  on  one  of 
its  chief  tributaries,  and  oyerwheUn  Turkey  in  its 
least  defended  side.  Then,  if  not  before,  tiie 
"  Kings  of  the  East"— if  this  idenOficatka  be 
correct — will  be  compelled  to  take  the  wi^  prepaid 
for  them. 


A   GLANCE   AT   SICILY. 


Bjioent  eyents  seem  likely  to  attraet  a  large  share 
of  popular  attention  to  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily,  once  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  Home, 
now  an  oppressed  and  neglected  appanage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Sinoe  1759,  the  sceptre  of 
Sicily  has  been  swayed  by  sovereigns  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
haye  been  thus  graphically  described  by  a  celebrated 
author : — "As  the  CsBsars  had  shown  us  to  what 
wickedness  the  moral  nature  of  princes  may  be 
peryerted,  so,  in  this  family,  the  degradation  to 
which  their  intellectual  nature  can  be  reduced,  has 
been  not  less  conspicuously  evinced."  Had  Sou  they 
Hyed  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  beheld  a 
prince  of  this  race,  whose  bad  parts  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  good  part  to  intermmgle  with  them ;  wad  whose 
^araoter  was  as  infamous  for  moral  obliquity  as 
oontempUble  for  intellectual  incapacity. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  recent  writer, 
Naples  has  experienced  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
revolutions.  Normans,  French,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards  have  all  held  her  in  subjection.  She  has 
endured  the  extremes  of  neglect  and  misgovemment. 
Her  native  nobility  have  been  insulted  imd  passed 
over,  and  her  people  ground  down  to  the  dust,  by 
fsudal  tyranny  and  excessive  taxation.  Thou^nds 
of  her  children,  too,  are  condemned  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness — drones  in 
the  great  hive  of  humanity.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  these  causes,  operating  in  combination  for 
years  and  centuries,  should  have  debased  and 
enfeebled  the  national  character,  until  what  Lord 
Nelson  wrote  of  Naples,  in  1798,  is  scarcely 
exaggerated  in  1855.  "It  is  a  country  of  fiddlers 
and  poets,  whores  and  scoundreb."  Such  is  the 
monarch,  such  the  people,  who  dominate  over  the 
beautiful  island  of  Sicily,  of  whose  inhabitants  they 
entertain  the  utmost  hatred  and  jealou^. 

Many  indeed,  are  the  faults  of  the  Sicilians. 
They  are  passionate,  indolent,  and  yokptuous ;  but 
they  are  brave,  and  lovers  of  freedom,  for  which 
they  have  often  contended  nobly;  and  though  at 


present  they  are  unarmed,  and  oyenw«dbjtk 
presence  of  Neapolitian  troops,  they  fret  asd  fktk 
under  the  yoke,  and  wait  but  enooaiagaaenl  mi 
opportunity  to  throw  it  from  their  shouldeiB.  (M 
this  the  sovereignsof  Naples  are  perfectly  mware.  mi 
have  in  oonaequenoe  adopted  the  moat  atriiifflit 
and  barbarous  measures  to  repress  any  oothniL 
But  recently,  a  father  and  toa  were  execoisi 
solely  for  the  come  of  having  a  muket  ia  tieir 
house.  In  spite,  however,  of  Has  seyerity,  tk 
Sicilians  may  yet  be  enabled  to  burst  t^eir  Mm, 
We  appear  to  be,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  eve  of 
a  Europejui  war,  and  in  the  coarse  ef  eyeata,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  tiie  Sicflians  say  e^ 
be  entirely  fiee,  and.  allowed  to  cbooae  their  oti 
form  of  goyemment,  or  released  fteaa  tbekatod 
Neapolitan  yc^e,  and  transferred  to  aoae  pover 
under  whose  sway  they  may  eajoy  t^  bJwsiags 
of  a  paternal  govemnent^  and  by  whom  tkesB|^ 
ficent  natural  resources  of  their  island  may  be  Mk^ 
developed. 

Sinee  1815,  one  drcumstanoe  hai  opoafted  mmi 
unfavourably  for  the  Sicilians,  in  repTCsai^g  il 
their  eflbrts  for  freedom,  and  in  livetting  efioa 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  arbitazy  power.  Tkai  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  prepoaderanoe  of  Aoldi 
in  the  alEairs  of  the  Italian  peninsola.  AMhtmf/k 
Austria,  enraged  by  defeat,  and  atimidalad  hf  lab 
instinct  of  sdf-preservation,  exerted  aE  ktf  »- 
sources  in  effecting  the  downfall  of  Bompaia^  abi 
had  no  hesitation^  when  that  objeet  was 
to  accept  a  share  of  those  yay  fresah  ( 
which  she  had  armed  to  restoie.  At  &e  < 
of  Vienna,  she  reoeived  Vemoe,  wkli  afl  ker  ■■■ 
land  provinces,  and  the  Fieoch  oomtpato  m  ^ 
Grevins,  in  addition  to  Mantua  and  the  MSaaMi 
which  she  had  formerly  hdd ;  tints  ohlBTiwig  for 
herself  all,  and  more  than  all,  tiiatpolkieal  inftMnea 
over  the  Italian  peninsula  whiek  die  ftpeni^  Bobt- 
bons  had  exercised  during  the  aizteealh  i 
teenth  centories.  That  iaflueDoe  baa 
been  exercised  for  efil,  for  the  mfvnaakm  of  i 
attempt  at  freedom,  &ff  the  i 
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tinnaBoe  of  despotic  pover.  We  sball  gi?e  one 
itriking  bstance  of  this,  applicable  to  Naples  and 
8icilj.  In  1820,  the  Spanish  constitution,  a  very 
free  system,  was  demanded  from  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  was  solemly  sworn  to  by  him  and  the 
Grown  Prince.  This,  howerer,  displeased  Austria, 
for  it  tended  towards  freedom.  A  congress  was 
therefore  held  at  Laybach,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present,  and  from  which  he  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  yery  constitution  to  which  he  had  but 
recently  sworn.  The  constitutional  goremment 
refused  to  submit,  and,  in  1821,  an  Austrian  army 
entered  Naples,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  the  ancient  despotism. 
Thus,  the  Sicilians,  in  all  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, have  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with  Naples, 
but  against  the  political  influence  and  brute  force 
of  the  empire  of  Austria — a  most  hopeless  and 
unequal  contest. 

The  fair  island  of  Sicily  has  had  many  masters 
^-Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans^  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  all 
heM  her  in  thrall ;  but  under  none  of  these  has 
she  been  so  neglected  and  misgoverned  as  under 
her  present  masters,  the  Spanish  Bourbons*  Not 
only  are  her  people  disarmed,  oppressed,  and  hea- 
vily taxed,  but  there  exist  almost  no  roads  through 
the  island;  agriculture  is  neglected,  or  pursued 
upon  an  erroneous  and  exhaustive  system ;  the 
mines  are  unworked;  and  foreign  energy  and 
capital,  which  might  remedy  these  evils,  are 
rigorously  and  sedulously  excluded.  Syracuse, 
which  was  once  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tained 1,200,000  inhabitants,  has  now  dwindled  into 
m  town  having  but  14,000,  and  .the  whole  popula- 
latiou  of  the  isle,  m  spite  of  its  extent,  its  glorious 
climate,  and  fertile  soil,  is  but  1,650,000. 

But  besides  the  tyranny  and  neghsot  of  Naples^ 
there  are  many  internal  causes  which  militate 
against  the  well-being  of  the  Sicilians,  and  impair 
their  natural  strength.  The  habits  and  social  con- 
stitution of  the  people  would,  indeed,  ahnost  re- 
quire to  be  reorganised  to  enable  them  to  do 
justice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  fair  island  on 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  The  principal 
internal  cansee  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded  as 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  Sicily,  are  two  in  num- 
ber— first,  the  swarm  of  idle  and  profligate  monks ; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  great  numW  of  titled 
persons  too  proud  and  indolent  to  work.  There 
are  about  70,000  ecclesiastical  persons,  17,000  of 
whom  are  females.  Mai^  of  the  sectdar  clergy 
are  diligent  and  useful ;  but  the  monks»  or  regular 
clergy,  4eO,000  in  number,  are  among  the  most 
idle  and  profligate  of  the  community.  The  mere 
statement  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  great  loss  of 
material  prosperity  which  the  placing  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  non-productive 
class  must  inevitably  entail  upon  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  danger  to  decency  and  morality  whkh  moat 
arise  from  condemning  so  xamj  of  both  sexes  to  a 
]ift  of  celibacy.    In  Sicily  everybody  is  titted ; 


there  are  127  princes,  78  dukes,  140  marquises 
aad  of  counts  bfux>ns  and  chevaliers  a  number  too 
great  for  any  herald's  college  to  enumerate — all, 
like  the  moi^s,  great  consumers  and  non-producers. 
Improvement  is,  and  has  long  been,  at  a  stand 
still.  Agriculture  has  not  advanced  a  step  for 
centuries ;  there  are  few  inns,  and  those  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  fewer  carriage  roads — the  trans- 
port from  village  to  village  being  accomplished  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  donkies.  Even  in  the 
capital,  the  nobly  placed  Palermo,  but  little  has 
been  done ;  and  its  streets,  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
ttuy,  are  still  unlit  by  gas.  The  population,  too, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  miserable ;  over- 
awed and  oppressed  by  a  strong  military  force,  and 
impoverished  by  the  exactions,  forced  from  them 
for  the  support  of  their  tyrants. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  Palermo  is  as 
great  a  mockery  as  at  Naples ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  to  a  stranger  than  a  visit  to  the 
vicaria,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  to  the  prisons  in 
which  offenders  are  confined.  These  last  are 
dismal  and  filthy  dens,  swarming  with  vermin  and 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  worst  of  our  species ; 
but  as  the  government  here  calculate  that  the 
faster  prisoners  die  off  the  more  trouble  is  saved  to 
justice,  they  are  considered  to  answer  their  purpose 
remarkably  welL 

In  Sicily,  the  date-palm,  the  cactus,  the  vine, 
aloe,  pomgranate,  chestnut,  tamarind,  and  ahnost 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  known  in  Eurqpe  flourish 
luxuriantly,  and  even  sugar-cane  is  susceptible  of 
extensive  cultivation — but  roads,  and  the  energy  to 
make  them,  are  alike  wanting,  and  so  will  readsin 
while  an  obstinate  and  bigotted  government  jea* 
lously  excludes  all  foreign  interference.  T^se 
deficiencies  will,  therefore,  never  be  remedied  under 
the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ;  it  is  not  tb^ 
interest ;  as  bug  as  they  can  hood-wink  the  peo- 
ple, and  keep  them  unarmed  and  iq^Murt,  from  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  they  are  safe— no 
longer.  Ignorance  alone  would  be  blind  to  the 
faults  and  follies  of  their  government ;  weakness 
alone  would  submit  to  their  sway ;  a  strong  and 
enlightened  nation  would  not  tolerate  it  for  an 
hour. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  recent  intelligent 
traveller  in  SicUy,  Captain  Chamier,  tend  to  show 
both  how  much  is  and  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Neapolitan  government,  and  how  much  might 
easily  be  effected  under  more  favourable  ciroom* 
stances  and  a  milder  rule : — 

**  Nature  hai  bean  proUfie  of  her  bovatiet  in  Sieily :  for, 
independent  of  the  feitility  of  this  island  of  Cerea,  there  are 
mine*  of  gold,  silyer,  iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  here  alao  are 
sulphur,  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  quicksilTer,  saltpetre,  and  fossil 
salts.  What  would  not  a  few  millions  of  English  capital  and 
English  energy  extract  from  this  soil !  What  untold  treasnrea 
sleep  nndiatnrbed  in  this  island  1  But  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, would,  in  its  wisdom,  rather  allow  the  treasorea  to  sleef 
for  ever,  than  by  admitting  English  companies,  ma  thechaaca 
and  the  danger  of  another  sulphur  question.  Even  the 
yellow  and  transparent  amber,  which  is  picked  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Qiaxetta,  and  all  the  neighbonrhood  of  Etna,  is  tha 
result  of  individual  enpkqraMnt^  and  aeaBi  to  belong  to  mj» 
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bod/  who  win  teke  tho  troable  of  bending  bis  back  and 
elongating  hit  arms. 

That  which  has  fallen  into  English  hands,  such  as  the 
Marsala  wine  trade,  has  amply  repaid  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  possessor.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  tons  are  alone 
exported  to  Boston ;  and  it  is  marrelloas  the  increase  and 
improvement  which  have  followed  Mr.  Ingham's  soienee  and 
aetiTity.  With  this  exception,  ereiything  seems  to  langoish 
and  linger  in  Sidly,** 


Let  US  hope,  however,  that  a  belter  day  mj 
soon  dawn  for  the  Sicilians,  when,  Creed  &om  Die 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  exulting  in  the  cooni- 
onsness  of  liberty  and  strength,  they  will  exot 
every  energy  to  overcome  that  ignorance,  toe&- 
courage  energy  and  enterprise,  and  to  de?elope  tb 
dormant  resources  of  the  richest  and  (urest  isiiBd 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


THE  TWO  COMMANDERS— THE  PEOPLE'S  AND  THB  PREMIER'S. 


Tfls  Executive  authority  in  this  country  isoonsidered 
a  saored,  and  therefore  it  is  a  rather  rotten,  thing. 
The  legisUtive  power  provides  the  Und  with  goml 
intentions ;  but  the  Executive  very  often  commits 
them  to  the  proverbial  warehouse  for  such  articles, 
or  sends  them  somewhere  else  out  of  sight.  Still, 
the  reverence  of  this  grumbling  people  for  the 
Executive  is  past  all  endurance,  except  their  own ; 
and  they  endure  anything,  at  times,  when  the  fit 
is  on  them. 

Mr.  Roebuck  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  comnuttee 
of  inquiry  last  winter  into  the  military  management 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  It  was  found  to  be 
miserably  bad.  The  h^)piness,  honour,  and  safety 
of  this  land  —  for  which  we  believe  that  these 
Ministers  really  cared— were  nearly  brought  to 
znin  by  their  incompetency.  Some  thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed,  because  they  were  unable 
to  perform  the  business  that  they  had  undertaken 
Tolontarily — ^for  no  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
their  efforts  to  occupy  places  in  the  public  service. 
They  were  not  distressed  operatives  of  any  descrip- 
tion, compelled  to  take  the  first  engagement 
offered  to  them.  After  the  censure  passed  upon 
their  conduct  by  the  House  of  Conunons,  the 
Ministry  resigned.  But  they  immediately  returned 
to  oflSce.  A  few  days  were  passed  in  the  intrigues 
usual  on  similar  occasions.  Their  chief,  who  was 
a  oomparatively  iimocent  man,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  the  least  culpable  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  withdrew  from  public  life  for  a  time, 
and  the  others  formed  a  cabinet,  with  the  addition 
of  Lord  Panmure.  This  addition  was,  we  admit, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  could  have  been 
made  from  the  circle  of  Ministerial  possibilities ; 
but  our  complaint  is,  that  this  circle  contracts  more 
than  it  enlarges,  and,  as  a  whole,  gets  smaller  by 
use— notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  the  Reform 
bilL  The  renovated  Cabinet  came  to  a  rapid  dis- 
solution ;  and  we  again  admit,  that,  in  its  recon- 
struction, the  present  Premier  was  delivered  from 
tiie  most  dangerous  members  of  his  administration. 
Still,  a  very  large  minority  of  the  Cabinet  oi^>ose 
the  war — if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  club 
reports  and  Exdtiange  rumours.  The  death  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Molesworth  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  majority  in  that  capacity ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  searching  for  a  saooessor  abundantly 
testifies  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 


The  Cabinet  is,  we  presume,  peculiarly  re^Knailile 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commander'iii-ChieL 
Lord  Raglan  received  that  distinction  as  a  matter 
of  right.  He  was  the  best  man  availaUe  at  tk 
time.  If  Sir  George  Cathcart's  arrival  before  tlie 
departure  of  the  expedition  had  been  certain,  it  b 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  selectei  His 
experience  of  war  was,  perhaps,  greater  e? ea  ^ 
Lord  Raglan's.  It  is  the  fault  of  oar  mHitifj 
system  that  the  late  General  Strangways,  viuH 
career  commenced  with  Cathcart's,  and  for  a  long 
period  ran  parallel  to  that  chieftain's,  was  oni;  i 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the  comsocemeBt 
of  the  war. 

Lord  Raglan  was  vehemently  assailed  by  some 
of  the  public  joumab ;  and  at  hb  death  tiiej 
endeavoured  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  i 
violence  that  was  both  unjust  and  impditic  We 
believe  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  the 
Government  for  his  Lordships  appointment;  ud 
that  his  services,  which  only  dosed  with  life,  left 
no  stain  upon  their  sagacity  in  making  that  sdec 
tion.  The  war  will  be  terminated  before  ¥e  caa 
adequately  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  hia  aitair 
tion :  but  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  if  theDoke 
of  Wellington  had  been  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  Peninsular  army  at  the  dose  of  the  fint 
campaign,  he  would  have  come  out  of  that  var 
with  a  bad  character.  Yet  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  reality,  and  was  not  hampered  by  an 
equal  authority  in  his  camp. 

General  Simpson,  who  suooeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, has  been  still  more  scurvily  treated  by  Iib 
countrymen — not  by  all,  but  by  many,  or  by  some 
who  iiifluence  many.  According  to  Uie  statements 
in  the  daily  journals  for  September,  he,  who  vis 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  have  led  tbe 
summers ;  while  the  general,  to  whose  good  care 
they  were  committed,  renudned  quietly  in  a  trencb, 
without  any  blame ;  although  he  could  not  even  be 
found  when  wanted.  There's  virtue  in  good 
dinners  and  wine,  or  good  fortune. 

General  Simpson  was  in  bad  health,  or  cob- 
sidered  his  position  uncomfortade.  He  requeued 
permission  to  resign,  and  insisted  upon  the  a^pati^ 
ment  of  a  successor,  when  the  Ministry,  it  bas 
been  said,  declined  to  receive  his  resignation.  Be 
has  now  returned  to  London. 

The  country  fdt  no  diffioulfy  in  namiag  hit 
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successor ;  and  yet  the  public  opinion  on  the  case 
was  in  error^  The  army  never  even  supposed  the 
selection  x>f  Sir  William  Codrington  possible ;  and 
the -name  .was  never  mentioned  in  the  discussions 
at  the  camp.  But  he  was  appointed ;  and  we 
shjould  be  much  pleased  to  know  for  what  reason, 
and  on  what  responsibility  ? 

The  selection  of  General  Anson — the  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Indian 
Army,  was  a  bad,  although,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, not  a  very  dangerous  job ;  but  one  thing 
of  that  kind  should  have  been  sufficient  for  one 
year. 

We  have  no  dislike  to  Sir  William  Codrington. 

Our  only  charge  in  the  matter — except  that  trifle 

at  the  Redan — is,  that  nobody  dislikes,  because 

nobody  knows  him,  in  a  military  capacity.     Arthur 

Puddleton,  junior,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Muds  Bifle 

Regiment  of  Militia,  may  be  a  famous  general — in 

the  shell.      Arthur  may  suppose  so ;   but  he  does 

not  know — we  do  not  know — nobody  knows.    He 

^   '.  ■;  is  a  good  shot — plays  a  cheerful  rubber  of  whist 

.t   .    wiell-^can  beat  or  be  beaten  at  chess,  as  may  be 

**  ,'  -    convenient  —  has  a  fashionable  connexion — been 

i'r     ^frequently  at  court — and,  also,  he  speaks  French 

y..      ind  Italian   "glibly."      Sir  Arthur    Puddleton, 

**  ;  *    Baron  Puddleton,  the  Marquis  of  Puddleton,  Duke 

■  .'if  Puddleton,  may  be  at  the  commencement  of  a 

.;•  .'•;  "Sjplendid  career  in  the  Muds  Militia.     The  victor 

i    '. .  V)f  a  hundred  fields  may  be  nearly  at  his  first  victory. 

5:^  ^-,  jNone  can  tell;  but  our  Arthur  and  that  William 

.  t -;  i^^^  at  par  two  years  ago,  except  that  Arthur  is 

.■'*..y  only. in  the  Muds  and  William  was  in  the  Guards 

{■   rr-nor  great  difference,  for  practical  purposes,  until 

\    the.  •Guards  went  to  fight,  and  that  they  can  do 

vigorotfely. 

jSir  William  Codrington  never  was  engaged  in 

the  march  or  movements  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

5^ .     i^until  Vj85i.    He  went  to  the  East,  served  at  Varna, 

\        ^  jnd,  .)|esirous  of  attaining  practice  in  his  profession, 

;•.  \.ihe.vMunteered  for  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  Alma 

\i  •^•.••\his  first  battle  was  fought.     He  proceeded  to  the 

;    *'  •  «catnp;before  Sebastopol,  and  was  probably  a  distant 

fi.7,.'/Witu&ss  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.     He  obtained  a 

t'    -.'.  fbrigbde  in  the  Light  Division,  and  was  the  first 

J;  y*  ^general  officer  engaged  at  Inkermann.     Li  that 

f  '«<^^^ttle^we  have  no  doubt  that  his  duty  was  done 

''^.jF^&ealousfy;   although  his  services  did  not  attract 

'    •>.'?^articular  attention.     During  the  winter,  he  was 

^    ..  .'assiduous  and  careful  in  providing  all  that,  in  his 

' . ,  circumstances,  oo\ild  be  obtained  for  the  men  under 

...liis  command.      He    continued  with   the  Light 

..  •:'.l)ivision,  and  probably  shared  in  full  measure  their 

\y.*  •^4?ench-fighting  and  working  during    the  winter 

*'  [before  Sebastopol.    But  we  need  scarcely  remark 

',    *  f;that  this  experience  would  not  qualify  an  officer  to 

^  lead  an  army.     If  nothing  better  could  be  procured, 

'::  <i\''^^  niust  be  contented  with  the  beat  of  a  bad  lot; 

f .    ^?*  b\itit  is  extreme  folly  to  ignore  and  insult  experience 

.  ••.'t  .when  it  can  be  obtained. 

'  ^^      Sir  William  Codrington  commanded  the  Light 
,  *;  f  pivisioD  on  the  last  assault  of  the  Great  Redan,  on 


the  8th  September.  We  say  nothing  farther  re- 
garding the  general  result  of  that  affair  than  our 
belief  that  it  assisted  materially  in  securing  the 
downfall  of  Sebastopol ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
partially  successful,  the  French  co\ild  not  have  held 
the  Malakoff.  A  similar  assault  was  made  upon 
the  18th  June.  It  was  led  by  Sir  John  Campbell, 
a  general  officer  of  greater  experience  in  war  than 
Sir  William  Codrington.  He,  also,  was  unsuccessful, 
but  his  honour  was  fully  vindicated ;  for,  first  on 
the  field,  and  nearest  the  foe,  his  men  found  his 
battered  remains  when  the  fight  was  done.  Sir  W. 
Codrington  was  employed  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner, on  the  8th  of  September.  He  commanded  ; 
but  he  did  not  lead.  He  did  not  animate  his 
division  by  his  example.  He  was  not  forward, 
like  General  Bosquet,  and  other  French  officers  of 
rank,  to  direct  and  guide  when  the  Redan  vras 
stormed.  He  could  not  be  found  when  he  was 
needed,  and  he  was  not  seen  in  the  way,  to  forward 
supports,  when  they  were  required.  Colonel 
Wyndham's  chase  after  his  general  looked  too  like 
a  flight  to  please  that  gallant  officer;  and  yet, 
among  a  multitude  of  brave  deeds,  it  shone  con- 
spicuous! It  is  one  of  those  few  instances  in 
which  a  British  officer  has  earned  distinction  by 
running  from  the  foe  in  search  of  his  generaL 

The  friends  of  Su:  William  Codrington  have 
asserted  that  an  explanation  of  this  affair  has 
been  given.  Probably  so;  but  as  it  has  never 
been  published,  it  is  useless.  We  have  indeed  seen 
explanations  in  journab.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
had  no  supports  to  advance ;  but  that  is  untrue, 
for  after  Colonel  Wyndham  reached  him,  he  had 
the  Royals  at  hand ;  and  told  Colonel  Wyndham 
that  he  might  take  them.  If  they  had  been  sent 
twenty  or  fifteen  minutes  sooner  the  Redan  would 
have  been  held,  and  we  must  ascribe  to  Sir  William 
Codrington's  error  the  loss  of  the  Redan  at  that 
time.  This  disappointment  may  have  been  advan- 
tageous. The  finid  capture  of  the  pkoe  might 
have  caused,  in  the  explosion  planned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, a  greater  loss  of  life  than  that  which  occurred ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  it  might  have  enabled  the 
Allies  to  break  the  bridge  and  check  the  Russian 
retreat.  These  speculations  have  little  to  do  with 
the  subject.  Sir  William  Codrington,  we  presume, 
liad  orders  to  use  all  his  strength  for  the  capture 
of  the  fort ;  but  he  did  not,  as  the  Royals  were  at 
his  hand,  and  were  not  eiAployed.  The  affair,  we 
fear,  tended  to  shorten  General  Markham's  life; 
and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  General  Codrington 
is  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  command. 

This  is  the  Premier's  Commander. 

The  Scotch  Division  was  ordered  to  take  the 
Redan  next  morning.  They  remained  in  the 
trenches  during  the  night  without  their  bonnets  or 
caps,  ready  for  the  spring  with  the  first  dawning  of 
day.  Their  general,  an  older  though  a  stronger 
man  than  Codrington,  was  with  them  during  the 
entire  night.  Nobody  fears  that  Sir  Colin  Camp 
bell  would  not  have  been  among  his  division  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  struggle.     Colonel  Sterling 
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would  have  acquired  no  distinction  by  a  race  back 
to  bis  general  during  the  figbt.  Sir  Colin  and  his 
division  might  not  have  been  victorious  over  the 
Bedan;  but  the  men  and  officers  who  returned 
would  have  been  blameless  in  all  eyes. 

Sur  Colin  Campbell  would  have  been  the  people's 
Commander. 

His  life  has  been  passed  in  active  service.  He 
18  now  in  his  64th  year,  but  in  activity,  health,  and 
strength  equal  to  any  man  in  the  army ;  and,  while 
health  remains,  age  is  a  recommendation  for  supreme 
command.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life ;  but  obtained  a  commission  in  the  6th 
Infantry  in  1808.  Vimiera  was  his  first  battle. 
He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  advance  into 
Spain,  and  retreat  upon  Corunna.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  that  battle,  where  hb  great  chief  fell. 
He  endured  all  that  was  to  be  suffered,  except 
death,  in  the  Walcberen  expedition.  He  fought  in 
the  gteat  battles  in  Portugal  under  Wellington,  and 
probably  remembered,  while  defending  Balaklava 
during  the  last  winter,  the  time  that  he  passed 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  twice 
volunteered  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  againsf  San 
Sebastian — was  wounded  in  both  engagements,  and 
severely  in  the  last,  when  the  fortress  was  taken. 
He  fought  at  Yittoria,  and  was  again  hit  seriously 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  After  the  Penin- 
sular war,  he  served  in  America,  durmg  1814: ;  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  West  Indies,  dunng  the 
insurrection  of  1823, in  Demerara.  He  commanded 
the  9Sth  regiment  in  the  Chinese  war ;  and  with 
them  captured  Chin  Kiang  Foo. 

He  was  next  fighting  in  India,  in  184:8,  and 
commanded  a  division  at  CbiUianwallah,  which,  as 
near  as  possible,  was  a  defeat,  and  only  was  made  a 
victory  at  a  loss  greater  than  we  sustained  at  the 
Bedan,  on  the  8  th  of  September.  The  battle  was 
saved,  we  have  learned,  by  the  tact  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  And  his  activity  and  energy  rendered 
Goojerat,  which  was  fought  next  month,  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory,  as  he  followed  the  Sikhs  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  seized  158  pieces  of  artillery — 
not  as  chief,  but  as  commander  of  a  division.  He 
was  engaged  to  a  very  recent  date  in  combats  with 
the  hill-tribes.  He  commanded  at  Peshawur,  and 
fought  and  won  Pung  Poo,  with  1,500  cavalry  and 
artillery,  against  a  force  of  8,000  men.  He  put 
down  another  insurrection  of  hill-tribes  in  1852,  and 
won  Iskakote  with  3,000  against  8,000  men. 

He  was  a  favourite  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier, — and  he  resigned  his  lucrative  command 
at  Peshawur  because  he  would  not  act  under  Lord 
Dalhousie's  young  gentlemen — the  political  agents. 
He  resembles  Napier  too  much  iu  decision  and 
honesty  to  be  a  Horse-Guards'  man ;  but  if  any 
officer  had  done  equal  services  to  France  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  has  rendered  to  Britain,  he  would 
have  been  long  ere  now  a  Marshal  of  the  Emp  re. 
Yet  Sir  Colin  Campbell  only  had  the  rank  of 
Major-General  when  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Highland  Brigade  in  1854*. 

The  battle  of  Alma  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance 


of  the  public ;  yet  a  very  erroneous  opinion  crisfa 
in  society,  if  the  crisis  in  that  fight  was  not  crowned 
by  the  skilful  leading  of  the  Highland  Brig^e. 
Balaklava  followed,  and  all  that  was  well  done  was 
effected  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  his  single 
regiment,  the  93rd,  and  the  heavy  eavtlrj.  The 
race  of  death  was  a  splendid  charge ;  but  the  enemy 
were  awed  and  cowed  by  the  bullets  of  the  93rd, 
and  the  sabres  of  Scarlett's  heavy  dragoons. 

All  thoughtful  men  in  this  country  ti^mbled 
through  last  winter  for  the  safety  of  Balaklava — 
where,  according  to  the  most  powerful  journal  of 
the  day,  the  Highland  Brigade  was  hud  np  in 
lavender.  That  process  consists  in  the  Crimea  in 
warding  off  and  watching  an  enemy  of  ten  times 
your  numbers  —  sleeping  under  a  wet  tent  oa 
wet  ground  on  alternate  nights,  and  watchii^ 
through  the  other  nights  in  still  wetter  trenches  ; 
but  acting  as  a  beast  of  burden  during  the  day, 
over  six  to  seven  miles  of  mud  three  feet  deep  in 
some  places — in  some  six.  The  task  was  com- 
pleted. The  army  was  preserved.  Liprandi  was 
baffled ;  for  through  their  compact  ranks,  by  day  or 
night,  in  calm  or  storm,  his  spies  oonld  never 
apprise  him  of  an  open  chink.  Summer  came  and 
went.  Sebastopol  at  last  fell.  But  the  armies 
were  to  pass  the  winter  in  huts  and  tents  npcm  the 
spot  where  they  had  fought  long ;  but  while  at  the 
close  of  autumn  the  other  divisions  were  still  home- 
less, the  commander  of  the  Scotch  divkion  had 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  men. 

We  have  told  all  nearly  that  we  know  regarding 
these  two  officers,  except  that  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  is  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who 
fought  at  Navarino — that  untoward  event,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  looking  farther  than  many 
statesmen  into  the  future,  designated  the  destrae- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Sir  William  has  beai 
long  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  has  lived 
much  in  London.  He  is  acquainted  with  leading 
public  men  of  different  parties ;  also  he  can  apeak 
fluently  and  well  several  different  languages.  His 
command  may  not  turn  out  disastrous,  and  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  succession  of  Redans,  with  good 
reasons  now  for  his  seat  in  the  trenches.  Tbo 
Cabinet  have  assumed  a  responsibility  whi<di  tb^ 
should  have  avoided.  But  the  people  paj  Hm  j 
money  and  provide  the  blood  which  may  be  vraaled .. 
by  blunders  or  a  "  masterly  inactivity ;"  becai^e 
more  soldiers  die  from  disease  than  from  figlitiog. 
They  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  hj  the 
Executive,  and  it  proceeds  upon  inflnenoe.  By  a 
very  pretty  fiction  the  sovereign  is  deemed  Con- 
mander-iu'Chief  of  the  forces.  By  an  equally 
reasonable  adjustment,  the  monarch  might  be  oon- 
sidercd  a  permanent  Lord  Chancellor.  B^ind 
these  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  a  vast  number  of 
abuses  lurk  and  linger.  .  We  haye  no  dedre  to  see 
the  real  power  of  the  Crown  abridged ;  but  these 
pretences  are  not  power.  Once  they  had  form  and 
substance :  now  they  have  none.  Henry  VII.  wm 
his  own  Commander-m-Chief ;  so,  without  do«ht» 
was  Eobert  Brace ;  William  III.  and  the  first  vai 
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second  Georges  were  military  men ;  but  matters 
are  now  chao^d,  and  neither  the  grandfather  nor 
the  uncles  of  her  Majesty  while  thej  reigned  went 
forth  to  battle. 

Power  must  be  vested  in  some  quarter,  and  in 
this  empire  it  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign ;  but  the 
term  means  really  the  Cabinet,  who  say  that  we 
must  not  interfere  with  the  prerogative — when  they 
only  mean  that  we  should  not  trouble  the  stream 
of  their  patronage.  By  this  deception  they  hedge 
around  the  Executive  all  that  loyalty  which  is 
cheerfully  conceded  to  the  Sovereign;  and  thus 
the  people  have  gradually  become  careless  of  the 
disposal  of  high  offices  under  the  Crown^  as  a 
matter  not  included  in  their  business. 

But  it  may  be  included  in  their  sufferings.  In 
this  instance,  it  may  preface  defeat  and  dishonour  ; 
for  although  the  commander  of  the  Crimean  army 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  military  genius — a  Marl- 
borough, a  Napoleon,  or  a  Wellington — yet  is  his 
appointment  a  leap  in  the  dark,  with  ten  chances 
to  one  that  it  ends  in  the  ditch. 

The  press  discuss  with  some  vehemence  the 
question,  whether  Sir  Colin  Campbell  returned 
to  London  on  "urgent  private  business/'  or  in 


displeasure  at  this  proceeding.  We  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  case ;  but  the  people  have  a  right 
to  be  displeased,  for  the  matter  involves  both 
"  urgent  private"  and  urgent  public  business,  and 
they  should  make  their  views  intelligible  to  their 
rulers. 

Administrative  Ueform  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  towns  to 
secure  the  right  men  for  the  right  places.  This 
place,  which  we  have  referred  to,  is  just  now  the 
most  important  to  the  country.  The  officer  ap- 
pointed to  it  may  be  the  most  convenient  man,  but 
he  is  not  the  best  man.  He  had  no  claim  to  the 
position ;  for,  as  a  general,  he  had  done  nothing — 
nothing  whatever.  He  was  certainly  not  equal  in 
experience  to  either  General  Barnard  or  Lord 
Eokeby.  He  had  not  evinced  the  bravery  of 
General  Eyre,  or  the  devotion  to  duty  of  General 
Wyndham.  Between  him  and  Sir  CoUn  Campbell 
there  can  be  no  comparison  instituted.  The  ap- 
pointment is  a  mystery.  Are  the  Administrative 
Beformers  prepared  to  elucidate  and  to  examine 
the  mystery  ?  If  not — if  they  neglect  or  pass  it 
over — they  have  no  life  in  them. 
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You  have  "never  once"  stood — ^far  up  on  high 
O'er  the  angry  waves — ^'neath  a  clouded  sky ; 
When  the  sober  grey  of  the  evening  light 
Was  fading  away  into  dreary  night. 
And  the  wind's  wild  scream,  as  it  whirled  by, 
Seemed  shriller  to  you  than  the  wild  gull's  cry, 
Sweeping  away  to  their  rook-girt  home 
Through  tempest,  and  mist,  and  the  ocean's  foam. 

You  have  never  stood — so  richer  art  thou ! — 
By  a  scene  to  see  that  will  blanch  the  brow. 
And  quicken  the  heart  with  a  thousand  fe^ ; 
Por  the  rock  which  has  met,  for  countless  years. 
The  green  water's  wrath  and  the  tempest's  shock. 
May  tumble  away  at  the  very  next  stroke. 
Por  aye  the  last  bushel  o'erflows  the  sack. 
And  aye  the  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back— • 
And  down  you  would  go  to  the  crabs  and  shrimps, 
And  all  the  other  molluscular  imps. 
Who  rather  enjoy  the  very  loud  din 
Of  wind  and  water  as  excellent  fun ; 
Giving  ocean's  children  a  fair  respite 
Prom  the  hooks  and  nets  of  your  pleasant  night. 
But  as  for  you — ^though  no  glutinous  sinner — 
You  rather  would  meet  them  just  at  dinner, 
Than  down  among  seaweed  twenty  feet  deep. 
Where  the  turbots  watch  while  the  mermaids  sleep. 

So  you  make  off  from  this  very  wild  scene. 
With  much  to  be  heard  and  nou^t  to  be  seen, 
Por  the  clouds  are  dark  and  the  mist  is  gr^, 
No  oolour  at  all  has  the  drenching  spray. 


And  the  wind  is  harsh — and  the  wind  is  high. 

With  nothing  to  do  for  the  weary  eye 

But  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  rock-light's  glare. 

That  telegraphs  ever — ^beware — ^beware ! 

Por  aye  on  the  water  has  danger  been. 

Prom  much  to  be  heard  and  nought  to  be  seen. 

Now  its  quite  the  same  with  the  things  of  "  state  " 
So  wrapt  and  hid  in  the  mists  of  fate ; 
Though  well-nigh  deafened  with  ceaseless  patter. 
And  scolding  screams,  and  a  souless  clatter — 
You  never  can  make  out  what's  ail  the  matter. 

You've  been  to  Paris — of  course  you  have  been — 
To  see  the  gems  that  were  there  to  be  seen 
Prom  China's  rivers,  from  Japan's  island. 
Ice  from  the  Pole,  and  flax  from  New  Zealand — 
Silk  from  Calcutta,  and  rice  from  Bombay ; 
Prints  from  the  Mersey,  and  tweeds  from  the  Tay ; 
With  loads  upon  loads  of  American  notions — 
Reaping  machines,  and  new  febrile  lotions ; 
Pictures  struck  by  the  sun  in  his  blazes, 
Canadian  butter  and  Vermont  cheeses ; 
Spitalflelds  satins,  and  Pauley  tartans ; 
Skins  from  a  thousand  Kamschatka  martens ; 
Webs  of  the  whitest  Dunfermline  napery ; 
Shreds  from  the  webs  of  Prussian  drapery ; 
Samples  of  small  Viennese  red  tapery. 
That  tripped  the  feet  of  our  Lord  John  Russell, 
And  roused  the  Commons  in  terrific  bustle, 
When  they  found  out  their  plenipotentiary — 
Earning  six  months  in  the  penitentiary— 
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Set  up  six  seats  behind  the  Treasoiy 
Benches,  to  be  a  political  pilloiy. 

You  heard  the  words  of  that  crowned  magician. 

Whom  Victor  Hugo  has  styled  Domitian, 

Junior ;  and  nephew  to  old  Nero, 

Who  sunk  the  republic  under  sero — 

Whom  Ledru  Rollin  considers  a  creature 

Without  one  single  humanity  feature 

To  soften  the  cast-metal  countenance 

That  stole  the  voters  of  la  belle  France  ; 

He  said,  while  closing  his  Exhibition, 

In  advance  of  winter's  inanition. 

For  winter  or  summer  war  could  not  cease 

TiU  Europe  won  a  respectable  peace; 

He  begged  the  two  or  three  doubting  nations 

To  occupy  more  becoming  stations 

Than  the  level  low  of  cold  neutrality. 

Where  right  and  wrong  have  the  same  equality 

Of  "  sorrow-care-for-my-neighbour**  dealing. 

The  *'  heartlet"  against  the  conscience  steding, 

Cutting  out  all  sentimental  feeling 

Regarding  the  rights  of  nationalities. 

Or  Austria's  theft  of  the  Principalities, 

If  it  spares  the  stupid  partialities 

Of  kings  for  their  own  lame  regalities ; 

Secures  the  crown  and  ensnares  the  peoples, 

Narrows  the  naves  and  uplifts  the  steefdes. 

Without  one  word  of  circumlocution. 

The  Parvenue  told  his  resolution 

To  bring  king-kind  to  a  prompt  decision. 

Or  pillory  them  for  mankind's  derision — 

BecAose,  as  he  said,  war  never  can  cease 

Without  a  very  respectable  peace. 

A  respectable  peace !  but  what  means  that  F 

According  to  Kossuth,  *'  quite  round  my  hat," 

Or  "  all  in  mine  eye,"  or  this,  or  other — 

The  adjective's  a  confounded  bother ; 

Still  plenty  to  have  and  little  to  see — 

But  Finland,  Poknd,  and  Georgia  free. 

Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  wide  world  needs — 

The  permanent  peace  for  which  England  bleeds. 

And  the  war  goes  on  as  the  war  began. 

And  the  Ingour  runs  as  the  Alma  ran ; 

And  our  sailors  fight,  and  our  soldiers  die ; 

Yet  it  is  far  from  easy  to  tell  you  why. 

But  Poland  alive,  and  the  Ukraine  free — 

Oh !  they  coiild  not  pay  to  the  mourning  heart. 

To  the  pale  wan  cheek,  and  the  tearful  e'e 

Of  all  she  has  lost,  but  a  hundreth  part. 

In  the  dead  who  sleeps  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 

But  freedom  was  ever  baptised  in  blood. 

In  the  dungeon  dark,  where  the  scaffold  stood  \ 

Or  the  battle's  blast  on  the  field  or  flood. 

And  that  heart  is  cold,  as  the  northern  ice, 

That  would  purchase  a  peace  at  any  price. 

And  that  heart  is  true,  as  the  northern  steal. 

That  values  at  less  than  the  public  weal 

"Vyhate'er  it  can  lose  on  the  battle-field, 

rp ^at  this  earth  has  given,  or  earth  can  yield. 

'Tis  the  ninth  of  November,  cold  and  chill. 
And  cheerlessly  slippy  in  Ludgate-hill ; 


King's-street  is  sad  if  Houndsditch  be  gajer, 
For  a  Hebrew  sheriff  is  chosen  Loid  Major; 
Walbrook  weeps  over  \\&  lost  eggs  aod  hui; 
The  civic  procession  is  but  a  sham.         ^ 
Yet  still  there  is  hope  in  the  Guildhall  feast, 
And  Lord  John  Eussell  goes  there  with  tiie  rati 
Trusting  to  fortune,  as  evening  flies, 
To  give  him  a  cast  for  the  Colonies. 
But  whenever  he  struggled  his  mind  to  ipeak 
A  horrid  impertinent  pig  would  squeak; 
Where  it  haid  come  from,  or  where  it  rested, 
Are  facts  in  some  ventriloquist  vested ; 
While  ere  their  member  waxed  oracular, 
The  voters  reached  the  slang  vernacular; 
And,  alas !  for  gratitude  so  unstable, 
His  lordship  was  kissed  at  a  Hebrew  table; 
And  Lord  Lansdowne  said  to  Lord  Pahnentoa, 
That  the  game  was  up  with  the  good  Lord  Job; 
And  the  very  next  day,  on  mischief  bent, 
They  wrote  Mr.  Herbert,  November  tenth,— 
"  We  had  this  honour,  November  the  third, 
In  reply  to  which  we  have  not  yet  heaid. 
Let  bye-gones  be  bye-gonesy  very  good  fdeod; 
We  hope  very  soon  all  the  wars  will  end; 
And,  in  the  meantime,  there's  the  Colonies 
We  offered  to  you  as  a  peaceable  prize. 
There  nobody  bleeds,  and  nobody  fights; 
And  we  need  you  much  in  the  winter  nights 
Of  storm  and  debate  in  the  House  belov. 
We  earnestly  beg  that  you  won't  say  no, 
Until  you've  consulted  with  6.  G.  0. 
But  do  not  forget  our  second  missal 
As  you  overlooked  our  first  epistle ; 
And  so  we  have  still,  the  honour  to  be, 
As  by  seals  and  signatures  jou  will  see," 

To  this,  in  due  course,  Mr.  H.  replied 
That  all  breach  of  courtesy  be  denied. 
For  \k  answered  their  former  his  first  post, 
Whenever  or  how  that  letter  was  lost ; 
But  as  he  employed  a  secretary. 
The  copy  inclosed  would  in  no  way  vary 
From  the  answer  lost.    He  observed,  with  pais, 
The  use  they  had  made,  in  a  way  profane, 
Of  a  sacred  phrase — for  an  object  vain — 
Which  he  trusted  would  never  occur  again  :— 
"  Feast  of  St.  Nemesb— Eve  of  St.  Guy- 
Mr.  Herbert  reads  what  your  Lordships  saj; 
Yet  can't  forget  the  peculiar  ^y 
Of  his  leaving  place  on  a  former  day* 
As  thanks  for  the  offer  you  make  him  now 
He  warmly  wishes  you  very  well  tiuough 
The  scrape  he  foresees — though  he  caa'st  awA; 
Because  for  long  it  has  been  his  intention 
To  form  an  atom  in  Gladstone's  oonventioa 
With  Bright,  and  all  those  friends  of  the  natioi 
Who  read,  in  shivers  of  condemnatioD, 
That  the  British  raise  such  a  sinful  sj^ore 
On  good  Saint  Yladimer^s  holy  shore. 
And  will  not  perceive  that  a  despotism 
Is  of  Gh)vemments  all,  the  (^mum. 
And  seeking  to  join  with  the  Moscow  divRi 
Leave  B.ome  and  Geneva  down  in  the  luch. 
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But  to  tell  the  blind  of  colonr  is  fudge 

And  this  is  a  subject  you  may  not  judge." 

Lord  Palmerston  flung  the  letter  down, 

With  a  gruesome  scowl  and  an  angry  frown ; 

And  vowed,  by  all  saints  in  the  category. 

He'd  look  for  some  active,  sprightly  Tory. 

Lord  Stanley  was  working  for  the  nation. 

Talking  away  upon  education. 

Finishing  a  recondite  prelection 

For  an  ultra  scientific  section. 

When  the  Premier  called  and  took  one  cigar, 

Chatted  largely  of  politics,  wine,  and  war; 

And  declared  that  "party"  was  quite  to  blame 

When  any  young  nobleman,  heir  to  fame. 

Was  kept  in  the  cold  and  low  condition 

Of  a  fruitless,  useless,  opposition. 

But  as  for  him,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 

To  move  the  State  to  another  measure ; 

And  there  were  the  Colonies  open  now — 

If  his  noble  friend  would  his  genius  bow. 

To  the  care  of  twenty  infant  nations. 

Placed  over  the  globe,  so  many  stations, 

That  not  one  statesman  m  twenty  could  tell. 

Where  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  dwell. 

Lord  Stanley,  he  simpered,  he  talked,  and  he  smiled. 

For  the  young  thing's  heart  was  but  soon  Ix^uiled ; 

Says  he,  "1  like  your  proposals  rather. 

And,  if  you  please,  I  will  ask  my  father." 

Lord  Derby  was  not  in  a  melting  mood. 

So  the  young  Lord  Stanley  could  not  be  wooed ; 

He  might  have  been  wooed — ^but  could  not  be  won — 

For  the  rook  may  worship  the  rising  sun ; 


And  the  Premier's  plan  going  out  in  smoke, 
He  turned  again  to  the  family  stock ; 
And  felt  at  once  that  the  course  was  dear 
To  take  the  respectable  Laboucbere. 
That  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  his  saucy  smile. 
And  his  fiery  hair,  and  his  wretched  bile. 
Seizes  the  office  of  Rowland  Hill — 
For  all  is  grist  that  is  brought  to  the  mill ; 
Is  chief  surveyor  of  letter-carriers 
As  Sir  B.  Hall  of  ditchers  and  quarriers — 
Who  labour  to  ruin  our  forest  domains. 
Where  the  reckless  spirit  of  mis-thrift  reigns — 
And  the  Welshman  watches  bills  for  gildings 
And  sculptures  to  cover  o'er  Barry's  buildings. 
But  money  is  seven  and  a-half  per  cent.. 
And  sugar  is  up  in  the  firmament 
Of  speculative  prices,  where  old  wheat  shines. 
Like  a  gem  from  the  El  Dorado  mines, 
Brighter,  and  clearer,  and  colder  than  ice ; 
Drawug  up  towards  it  barley  and  rice  ; 
While  wages  are  low  and  labour  is  scant 
And  over  the  land  creeps  the  shadow  of  want. 

Yet  up  on  the  mountain,  over  the  plain. 

If  the  standard  of  freedom  were  waving — 
Giving  Italy's  desolate  hope  again 

And  the  hosts  of  the  cold  Kaiser  braving — 
Not  from  the  workshop,  the  forge,  or  the  loom. 

Where  labour  is  melting  and  turning  to  gold. 
Would  men  hear  even  a  whisper  of  gloom 
Till  the  light  of  freedom's  full  day  were  come 

And  the  last  Alma's  history  were  told. 
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Afteb  applications  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  of  whom  declined  to 
take  the  colonies  under  Lord  Palmerston,  he  has 
found  a  Secretary  in  Mr.  Laboucbere,  an  expe- 
rienced politician,  and  also  a  family  man ;  that  is, 
an  adjunct  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Sutherland  rela- 
tives, who  have  been  fortunate  of  late,  having  come 
in  double  for  the  bst  vacancies.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  a  son-in-law  of  the  house,  is  Postmaster 
General.  The  Duke  is  a  veiy  intelligent  noble- 
man, decidedly  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
Postmaster  Gtenerais;  but  the  place  should  have 
been  given  to  Bowland  Hill  We  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  will  do  better  than  any  other 
nobleman  who  could  have  been  selected ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bowland  Hill  in  postal  knowledge.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  would  have  been  the  best  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies ;  and  if  the  office  was  offered  to 
him  we  regret  that  he  did  not  accept  its  duties. 

The  Cabinet  amended  by  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
best  that  he  can  produce  according  to  etiquette — 
the  best  possibly  that  we  can  command  in  con- 
sistence with  old  rule ;  yet  he  should  enlarge  the 
circle  from  whioh^  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right. 


the  Ministry  are  selected.  Unless  he  adopt  decisive 
action  of  that  nature  he  may  be  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  two  families,  but  not  of  the  people. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  beaten  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  Southwark,  and  obtained  an  unopposed 
return.  He  b  a  member  of  exceL'ent  politicid  prin- 
ciples, and  a  practical  man.  The  small  boroiigh  of 
Wells  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four 
against  the  Government  candidate,  Serjeant  Kinglake. 

The  Prench  Exhibition  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  the 
Austrians  purpose  to  repeat  it  at  Vienna  in  1859. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  is  now  the  lion  of  Paris,  and 
will  meet  the  warmest  possible  reception  in  Eng- 
land. Even  many  of  the  republican  party  consider 
him  "  the  hope  of  Italy." 

The  talk  of  war  with  the  United  States  began 
and  died  out  last  month.  The  thunder  on  the 
subject  is  now  low  and  distant.  The  Cabinet 
party  in  the  States,  like  other  people  in  warm  berths, 
want  to  keep  their  places ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
an  election  they  expected  a  little  excitement  to  do 
them  good.  The  facility  whereby  the  people  of 
the  States  can  be  bribed  by  gasconades  concern- 
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iog  war,  is  the  most  deplorable  part  of  the 
matter. 

The  rumoured  adhesion  of  Sweden  to  the  Western 
alliance  against  Eussia  is  a  mistake.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  not  likelj  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Equally  unfounded  are  the  statements 
that  Russia  has  offered  terms  of  peace.  The 
Prussian  Court  has  been  active  in  sounding  all 
parties  without  yet,  we  suspect,  getting  bottom. 

The  Russsian  army  in  the  Crimea  still  retains 
its  positions  as  they  stood  on  the  10th  September. 
The  two  months  lost  have  consisted  of  precious 
weather  to  a  retreating  force.  The  Russians  might 
all  have  been  over  Perekop  ere  now ;  and  the 
generals  evince  small  wisdom  if  they  retain  their 
position  from  a  mere  feeling  of  bravado.  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  still  possess  large  stores  of 
provisions.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  by  the  British  cruisers  in  the  sea  of  Azoff. 

The  forcing  of  the  Ingour  by  Omar  Pasha's  army 
is  the  chief  achievement  of  the  last  month.  The 
battle  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  Inkermann, 
and  terminated  favourably  for  the  Turks ;  who  were 
certainly  double  in  number  to  their  enemies ;  but 
the  latter  occupied  an  advantageous  pesition, 
protected  by  an  important  river.  The  march  of 
Omar  Pasha  gives  hope  for  Kars.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the  29th  of 
September  they  still  encircled  the  town,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts  received  from  that  city 
were  digging  out  winter  quarters.  The  vast 
quantities  of  snow  falling  at  Kars  must  render  this 
experiment  doubly  hazardous;  but  the  Russians 
persevere,  because  they  know  that  the  garrison  of 
Kars  are  in  deep  dbtress  and  want.  We  may 
hear  next  year  how  our  Government  propose  to 
reward  General  Williams,  and  his  Anglo-Indian 
officers,  who  have  been  the  mind  and  spirit  of  this 
most  important  defence ;  and,  happen  whatever 
may,  have  shown  that  Silistria  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  solitary  incident  in  Turkish  history,  when 
the  men  are  well  led. 

At  home,  the  high  price  of  necessaries  has 
caused  much  excitement  during  the  month ;  but 


prices  are  falling  for  food  of  i^  kinds.  Tliej  will 
be  high  during  the  season ;  but  are  likdy  to  £dl 
far  under  the  existing  scale  of  charges. 

At  many  meetings  out  of  doors,  in  pqMiloiis 
districts,  the  Government  have  been  urged  to  pnv- 
hibit  exportation,  and  establish  public  graAiries.  All 
the  grain  we  export  is  trivial  Com  specolaion 
make  much  of  that  trade  in  their  circmlars»  aad 
little  in  their  ledgers.  They  know  that  its  oo- 
currence  is  very  rare ;  and  that  the  entire  amoomt 
would  not  be  felt  on  our  markets.  Hhe  establislt- 
ment  of  publio  granaries  at  present  would  only 
bring  new  speculative  buyers  into  the  market. 

When  com  is  dear,  wages  are  low,  work  k 
scarce.  This  is  the  case  at  present ;  and  attempts 
to  reduce  wages  are  leading  to  numerous  sttikea-^ 
painful  to  hear  of,  more  pamful  to  see — at  this 
season,  with  the  current  price  of  wheat. 

The  same  end  might  be  more  gently  |»tidiifled 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  for  a  iioie,  and 
thereby  economising  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  expressed  with 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Codrington  to  the 
command  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  t^nporaiy  ivtm 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  thjs  country.  His  leeep- 
tion  in  the  Scotch  towns  will  be  triumphant.  If 
he  wants  the  freedom  of  towns,  the  oonTeotion  of 
Royal  Burghs  shouM  confer  them  ia  ma». 
Gl&sgow  is  to  give  him  a  sword.  Why  a  sword  f 
He  has  a  good  blade  abready.  But  let  the  sword  be 
given, — yet  how  pause  at  steel  P  Why  not  giw 
him  clay  or  earth,  as  the  friends  of  Lord  Bagkn  an 
doing,  or  have  done,  to  his  family. 

We  plead  shameful  and  utter  ignorance  of  Uis 
great  soldier.  We  do  not  know  if  he  be  Whi^ 
Tory,  or  Radical.  We  doubt  if  he  knows  himself. 
We  cannot  tell  if  he  be  married  or  unmarried — 
if  he  be  the  father  of  a  small  or  a  large  family,  or 
of  none.  But  under  any  circumstances  we  recoa- 
mend  warmly  a  tribute  in  earth.  As  a  careful  azd 
kind-hearted  general  no  man  deserves  it  better. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Monument  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Wilson  is  not  to  linger,  like  many 
other  objects,  to  the  next  generation,  but  will  be 
promptly  set  up. 
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Professor  WlhofCs  Works,     Vol.  2.     Edinburgh : 

W.  Blackwood  and  Son. 
This  second  volume  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  "Noctes  Ambrosianee*'  written  by  the  late 
Professor  Wilson  from  July,  1827,  to  May,  1830, 
embracing  an  exciting  period  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  *'  Noctes" — that,  namely,  when  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  carried.  Some  objections  have  been 
taien  to  the  republication  of  matter  affecting  in- 
dividuals which,  written  rapidly,  without  full  in- 
formation, may  lead  to  unjust  conclusions.    These 


objections  will  be  entertained  against  the 
of  the  second  volume  by  the  friends  of  Barice  aoi 
Hare,  or  even,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Knox;  bat,  geae- 
rally,  no  reason  exists  for  the  suppression  of  tboe 
"Noctes."  Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  far 
their  separate  publication.  One  of  the  chief  is  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  perusaL  ^ley 
were  dashed  off  with  great  rapidity ;  but  we  re- 
member nothing  of  their  kind,  in  recent  litentoiei 
to  rival  them.  Professor  Wilson's  Kb^itod  ■ 
the  best  talker  in  Lowland  Scotdi  that  we  \mt 
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ever  bad.  Nobody  else  bas  used  tbe  yemaciilar 
with^  similar  success.  The  Shepherd  of  the 
"  Noctes**  has  been  described  as  a  far  abler  man 
than  the  original.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  latter  to  cope  with  his  shadow.  He  was 
not  often  political,  bat  always  poetical.  He 
cast  a  poetical  tinge  oyer  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His 
dealings  with  common  things  form  the  grand  re- 
commendation of  the  man.  The  following  finding 
of  sermons  in  gowans  is  his  style : — 

Norik.  James,  you  arc  very  pale — very  white  about  the 
frills — are  yoa  wellenoaghP  Tam  ap  your  little  finger. 
Pale !  Nay,  now  they  are  more  of  the  ooloar  of  my  hat — 
as  if 

In  tbe  icowl  of  Heaven,  his  fhce 

Grew  black  as  he  was  speaking. 

Tbe  shadow  of  the  thunder-cload  threatening  the  eyes  of  his 
imagination,  has  absolutely  darkened  his  face  of  day.  He 
teems  at  a  fnneral — James  ! 

Shepherd,  Whare's  the  moral?  What's  the  use  of  thnn- 
dcr,  escept  in  a  free  conntry  ?  There's  nae  grandenr  in  the 
terror  of  slaves  flingin  themsels  doun  on  their  faces  amang 
the  sugarcanes  in  a  tomawdo.  Bnt  the  low,  quick  beatin 
mt  the  heart  o*  a  free  man,  a  bauld-faced  son  o'  liberty,  when 
aimultawneous  flash  and  crash  rends  natur  to  her  core, — 
why,  tha  flatter,  sir,  that  does  homage  to  a  power  aboon  as, 
exalts  the  dreadfal  maguifloence  o*  the  instruments  that 
Power  employs  to  subjugate  our  sowls  to  his  sway,  that 
makee  thunder  and  lightnin,  in  sic  a  county  as  Euglaud  and 
Scotland,  sublime. 

North,  The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
James,  that  when  it  thunders  you  funk. 

Shepherd.  Yes,  sir,  thunder  fHgfatens  me  into  my  senses. 
North.  Well  said,  James — well  said. 
Shepherd,  Heaven  forgive  m&— but  tea  out  o'  the  eighteen 
wakin  hours,  I  am  an  atheist. 
North.  And  I. 

Shepherd.  And  a*  men.  Pair,  pitifu',  ungratefh',  and 
ineeserable  wretches  that  we  are— waur  than  worms.  An 
atheist's  a  godless  man.  Sweep  a'  thoughts  'o  his  maker  out 
o'  ony  man's  heart — and  what  better  is  he,  as  lang's  the 
floor  o'  his  being  continues  bare,  than  an  atheist  P 
North.  Little  better,  indeed. 

Shepherd.  I  envy — I  honour — I  venerate — I  love — I  bless 
the  man,  who,  like  the  patriarchs  of  oid,  ere  sin  drowned 
the  world,  ever  walks  with  God. 

North.  James,  here  we  must  not  get  too  solemn. 
Shepherd.  That's,  true ;  and  let  me  hope  that  Pm  no  sae 
forgetfu'  as  I  fear.  In  this  season  o*  the  year ;  especially 
'when  the  flowers  are  a'  seen  again  in  lauchin  flocks  ower 
braes,  like  children  retumin  to  school  after  a  lang  snaw,  I 
can  wi*  truth  avoo,  that  the  sicht  o'  a  primrose  is  to  me  like 
the  soun*  o'  a  prayer,  and  that  I  seldom  walk  alone  by  my- 
sel  for  half  a  mile,  without  thochts  sae  calm,  and  sae  serene, 
and  sae  humble,  and  sae  gratefu'  that  I  hope  Pm  no  deceivin 
mysel  noo  when  I  venture  to  ca  them — religious. 

North.  No,  James,  you  are  not  self-deceived — poetry  melts 
into  religion. 

Shepherd.  It  is  religion.  Sir;  for  what  is  religion  but  a 
clear— often  a  sudden — insicht  accompanied  wr  emotion,  into 
the  dependence  o*  a'  beauty  and  a'  glory  on  the  Divine 
Mind  1  A  wee  bit  dew-wat  gowany,  as  it  raaks  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sound  and  stir,  which  it  often  does  amang  the 
grass,  that  loves  to  shelter  but  not  to  hide  the  bonny  eartli- 
born  star  glintin  up  sae  kindly  wi*  its  face  into  mine,  while 
by  good  fortune  my  feet  touched  it  not,  has  hundreds  o' 
times  affected  mo  as  profoundly  as  ever  did  the  sun  himsel 
setting  in  a'  his  glory — as  profoundly — and  oh  1  far  raair 
tenderly,  for  a  thing  that  grows  and  grows  and  becomes  every 
hour  mair  and  mair  beautifu*,  and  then  hangs  fixed  for  a 
season  in  the  perfection  o*  its  lovely  delicht,  and  then — wae 
is  me !  begins  to  be  a  little  dim — and  then  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer^ till  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed — ^in  very  truth,  there's  nae 


denyin't  —  Ming — fading — fading — gone— dead — ^buried. 
Oh,  sir !  sic  an  existence  as  that  has  an  overwhelroin  analogy 
to  our  ain  life — and  that  I  hae  felt — nor  doubt  I  that  yon, 
my  dear  sir,  hae  felt  it  too — when  on  some  saft  sweet  silent 
incense-breathing  morning  o'  spring — far  awa,  perhaps, 
frae  the  smoke  o'  ony  human  dwellin*,  and  walkin  ye  cared 
na,  nor  kent  na  whither — sae  early  that  the  ground-bees 
were  but  beginning  to  hum  out  o'  their  bikes — when,  I  say, 
some  flowers  suddenly  attracted  the  licht  within  your  e^,  wi* 
a  power  like  that  o'  the  loadstone,  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  o'  the  flowers  that  beautify  the  braes  o'  Scotland 
-—only,  as  I  said,  a  bit  ordinary  gowan — yet  what  a  sudden 
rush  o'  thochts  and  feelings  overflowed  your  soul  at  the 
simple  sight !  while  a'  nature  becam  for  a  moment  ower- 
spread  wi'  a  tender  base  belongin  not  to  herself,  for  there 
was  naething  there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin  only 
in  your  ain  twa  silly  een,  sheddin  in  the  solitade  a  few  holy 
tears. 

North.  James,  I  will  trouble  yon  for  the  red-herrings. 

Even  the  Shepherd's  dirge  and  soliloquy  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  may  be  borne,  for  its 
beauty  and  truth  in  many  parts,  although  it 
originated  in  a'  mistake,  to  which  all  men  are 
liable.  The  post  brought  the  London  papers,  and 
Christopher  North  tore  the  cover  from  ih^  Standard, 
which  was  then  his  especial  favourite,  and  went  on 
irrespective  of  the  Shepherd,  and  inattentive  to  the 
eloquence  of.  his  discourse.  That  is  no  reason 
why  others,  with  more  light,  and  probably  less 
respect  for  the  Standard,  should  fall  into  the  same 
error ;  and  therefore  we  shall  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Shepherd : — 

Shepherd.  His  mind's  weakened.  Millions  o'  reasonable 
creatures  at  this  hour  perhaps — na — no  at  this  hour — but 
a'  this  evenin — readin  newspapers  I  And  that's  the  philo- 
sophy o'  human  life !  London  sendin  out,  as  frae  a  great 
reservoir,  rivers  o'  reports,  spatee  o*  speculations  to  inundate, 
to  droon,  to  deluge  the  hail  island !  I  hear  the  torrents 
roarin,J)nt  the  soun  fa's  on  my  ear  without  stunnin  my 
heart.  There  comes  a  drought  and  they  are  a'  dry. 
Catholic  Emancipation !  Stern  shades  o'  the  old  Covenanters, 
methinks  I  hear  your  voices  on  the  moors  and  the  moun- 
tains I  Bnt  weep  not,  wail  not — though  a  black  cloud  seems 
to  be  hanging  over  all  the  land  I  Still  will  the  daisy,  **  wee 
modest  crimson  tipped  flower !"  bloom  sweetly  on  the  green 
sward  that  of  yore  was  reddened  wi'  your  patriot,  your 
martyr  blood.  Still  will  the  foxglove,  as  the  silent  ground- 
bee  bends  doun  the  lovely  hangin  bells,  shake  the  pure  tears 
of  heaven  over  your  hallowed  graves.  Though  annual  firea 
run  along  the  bonny  bloomin  heather,  yet  the  shepherds  ne'er 
miss  the  balm  and  brightness  still  left  at  momin  to  meet 
them  on  the  solitary  hiUs.  The  sound  of  psalms  rise  not 
now,  as  they  sublimely  did  in  those  troubled  times,  from  a 
tabemade  not  built  with  hands,  who's  side  walls  were  the 
rooks  and  clills,  its  floor  the  spacious  sward,  and  its  roof  the 
eternal  heavens.  But  from  beneath  many  a  lowly  roof  of 
house,  and  hut,  and  hovd,  and  shielin,  and  sylvan  cosy  bield, 
ascend  the  humble  orisons  of  poor  and  happy  men,  who, 
when  comes  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death,  desire  no  other 
pillow  for  their  swimming  brain  than  that  Bible,  which  to 
them  is  the  book  of  everlasting  life,  even  as  the  sun  is  the 
orb  of  the  transitory  day.  And  to  maintain  that  faith  is 
now,  alas,  bigotry  and  superstition !  The  Bible  is  to  take 
care  of  itself.  If  it  cannot,  let  it  perish  !  Let  innocenoe 
and  virtue,  and  truth  and  knowledge  and  freedom  all  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  let  all  their  enemies  seek,  as  they 
will,  insidiously  to  seduce,  openly  to  outrage ; — for  if  they 
cannot  stand  fast  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  they  deserve 
to  die.  And  this,  it  seems,  is — Christian  doctrine !  It  may 
be  held  sae  in  great  cities,  where  sin  sits  in  high  places, 
where  the  weak  soon  become  worthless,  and  the  worthless 
widced,  and  the  wicked  bfind  \  but  never,  never  will  it  be  the 
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creed  of  the  dvellen  on  the  gracious  bosom  of  nature — of 
those  who,  whether  among  spaciooe  tree-sprinkled  phuns 
made  beantifn*  and  solemn  wi*  a  hundred  church  towers  and 
cathedrals,  at  work  or  in  pastime,  lift  up  a  gaze,  bold  before 
man  but  meek  before  Ood,  to  the  blue  marbled  skies  of  merry 
and  magnificent  England ! — of  those  who,  beneath  mist  and 
cloud,  wanderin  through  lonely  regions  whose  silence  hears 
but  the  eagle*s  cry  or  the  torrent's  roar,  as  they  pass  by  the 
littlekirkonthe  knowe,  let  their  softened  een  follow  upthespire, 
till  from  its  sun-licht  point  momentarily  glancin  through  the 
gloom,  they  muse  on  the  stonn-driftin  heavens,  through 
which  shines  as  brightly  as  in  the  fairest  clime  the  eye  o* 

the  all-seeing  God. But  where  am  I P     Tn  the  silence 

I  thocht  it  was  the  Sabbath — and  that  I  was  in  the 
forest,  jligh  thochts  and  pure  feelings  can  never  come 
amiss — either  in  place  or  in  time.  Folk  that  hae  been 
praying  in  a  kirk  may  lauch  withouten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  maun  never  be  allowed 
to  steal  in  amang  sacred  anes — but  there  never  can  be  ony 
harm  in  sacred  thochfs  stealing  in  amang  silly  anes.  A  bit 
bird  singin  by  itsel  in  the  wilderness  has  sometimes  made  me 
amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted 
towards  me  on  the  solitary  strain  frae  regions  beyond  the 
grave.  But  it  flitted  away  with  silence  and  in  twa  or  three 
minutes  I  was  singin  ane  o'  my  aiu  cheerful — nay  funny 
sangs — •—Mr.  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  a  dune  reading  at 
that  Sttmnard^ 

The  "  Noctes,"  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  and 
leading  Tirtue  of  being  pleasant  reading,  provide 
this  generation  with  a  superficial  summary  of  the 
past — not  the  less  delightful  that  it  is  not  deep. 
They  date  before  the  degenerate  days  of  railway's. 
The  number  of  steam-boats  in  their  time  was  even 
restricted.  The  James  Watt,  Leith  to  London, 
occasionally  beat  the  mail.  Of  telegraphs  there 
were  none  working  by  electricity ;  and  we  do  not 
even  recollect  that  there  were  lucifer  matches. 
The  Speetaior  was  young,  innocent,  and  vigorous. 
The  two  last  characteristics  may  still  belong  to  it. 
But  there  are  changeless  affairs.  The  Tim$t  was 
then  as  now,  old,  bold,  and  audacious,  while  the 
Olobe,  as  now  and  ever  was,  able  and  moderate. 
The  notices  of  the  literary  and  public  characters  of 
the  time  are  generally  marked  by  the  good-natured 
tendencies  of  the  Professor.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
occur  and  they  are  severe ;  but  they  were  often 
deserved.  Hazlitt  was  one  of  the  then  living 
enemies  of  North.  The  feeling  was  not  absolutely 
reciprocated — for  the  Professor  could  afford  not 
to  hate  a  critic;  but  he  once  or  twice  touched 
Hazlitt  more  heavily  than  the  essayist  could  bear 
with  patience.  No  respectable  man,  wrote  Hazlitt, 
now  mentions  "Blackwood's  Magazine."  Why, 
then,  say  the  speakers  in  the  "  Noctes,"  do  you 
perpetually  write  of  it  P  The  consequence,  upon 
your  own  showing,  is  that  you  are  not  a  respectable 
man. 

The  republication  of  Wilson's  contributions  to 
the  "  Noctes, "  was  not  only  justifiable  but  desirable. 
The  information  woven  into  them  deserves  preserva- 
tion in  a  separate  form ;  for  they  contain  notices  of 
all  the  events  and  all  the  men  of  whom  or  which  we 
talked  in  those  days,  knocked  off  like  the  pictures  of 
the  sun — quite  true,  but  with  an  occasional  tinge 
from  a  clouded  medium.  Professor  Wilson  was  a 
party  man — the  least  assailable  man  in  his  party, — 
a  person  with  granite  opinions^  whose  politick  creed. 


like  Gibraltar,  was  impregnable;  bat  be  visu 
honest  and  generous  foe  or  friend ;  and  even  iCtbe 
*  Noctes,"  are  to  be  considered  the  productions  of  a 
giant  in  sportive  mood,  their  reappearance  basbeea 
welcomed  with  that  gratification  bj  the  prea 
which  amply  vindicates  its  propriety. 


The  Song  of  Hiawatha.     By  Hehrt  Wadswoeh 

Longfellow.    David  Bogne :  London. 
Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  has  manj  ad- 
mirers in  this  country  who  say  that  the  song  of 
"Hiawatha,"  the  younger,  b  also  the  chief  of  h 
works. 

The  style  of  his  principal  poems,  (Kmtinaed  in 
"Hiawatha,"  evinces  great  power  of  spee^~i 
mastery  over  words,  in  handling  them,  that  is  itdf 
a  rare  talent;  but  the  result  is  not  pofecdj 
agreeable.  The  riches  of  his  "soDg,''i&e  goU, 
are  beneath  the  surface,  or,  though  sparkiizig  in  the 
sand,  require  some  labour  to  find.  "  Hiavi^'* 
was  sent  by  Gitche  Manito,  the  great  spirit,  to  taeb 
arts  and  agriculture  to  the  Indians  of  the  {orsIe. 
When  the  white  man's  canoe  came  over  the  gmt 
saltwater,  he  departed  to  the  westward,  *"  into  the 
fiery  sunsets,"  "into  the  purple  vapours," con- 
mending  to  his  people  the  pale-faced  teachers  c 
"  messengers  from  the'Master  of  Life."  This  is  tie 
tradition;  and  the  centre  of  the  poem  is  tk 
narrative  of  Hiawatha's  struggle  with  MoDdum, 
whom  he  met  in  the  forest  while  fasting  foriiii 
people : — 

Oa  the  foarth  daj  of  hit  £ulbg 
In  his  lodge  he  lay  exhansted ; 
From  his  coach  of  leaves  and  bnnches 
Gasing  with  half-open  eyehds, 
Fall  of  shadowy  dreams  and  Tkions, 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape, 
On  the  gleaming  of  the  water. 
On  the  splendour  of  the  sanset. 

And  he  saw  a  yoath  approachiag, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellov, 
Comiog  through  the  parple  twihgfat, 
Through  the  splendour  of  the  sniuet; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  foreh«td, 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 
Standing  at  the  open  doorway, 
Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features. 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South-Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Said  he,  **0  my  Hiawatha ! 
AH  your  prayers  are  heard  in  hesTeti, 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle. 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

**  From  the  Master  of  Life  desceadiag 
I,  the  iriend  of  man,  Mondamio, 
Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  yon. 
How  by  straggle  and  by  labour 
Ton  shall  gain  what  yon  hare  prayed  br. 
Kise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches, 
Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrcatle  with  me ! " 
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They  wrestied  together  for  three  daya  without 
any  apparent  advantage  to  Hiawatha ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  third  day — 

Thrice  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  tanset, 
Till  the  darkness  fell  aronnd  them, 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shah^hnh-gah, 
Prom  her  hannts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Uttered  her  bod  cry  of  famine. 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  heantifnl  he  stood  there, 
In  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plnmes  aboTe  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  npon  him. 

And  he  cried,  "  O  Hiawatha ! 
BraTcIy  hare  yon  wrestled  with  me. 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me. 
And  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  us. 
He  will  give  to  you  the  trinmph  I " 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  "  To-morow 
Is  the  last  day  of  yonr  conflict, 
Is  the  last  day  of  yonr  fasting. 
Yon  will  conquer  and  o*eroome  me ; 
Hake  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 
Where  the  rain  may  foil  upon  me. 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me ; 
Strip  these  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me; 

«  Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slumber, 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me, 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven. 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  mol»t  me. 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me. 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken. 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine." 
And  thus  saying,  he  departed. 

Hiawatha  conquered  according  to  his  rival's 
prophecy,  and  obeyed  his  orders.     The  result  may 
have  been  anticipated,  for  Mondamin  was  the 
Indian  com— the  kind  friend  of  men  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  southern  temperate  climes. 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  hiy  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sonshine. 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
leaded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it;  ^ 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it. 
Kept  it  dean  from  weeds  and  insects. 
Drove  away,  with  sooflfs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it. 
And  in  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses  ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin ! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin ! " 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  wu  growing, 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision, 
Of  his  wrestling  and  his  triiimph. 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations, 
Whidi  should  be  their  food  for  ever. 


And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long  green  leaves  to  yellow. 
And  the  soft  and  juicy  kernals 
Grew  like  wampum  hard  and  yellow. 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered. 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  off  them. 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Gave  the  first  Peast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  "  Song  of  Chibiabos  "  is  the  best  writing  in 
a  poem,  that  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  finest  that 
Longfellow  has  produced ;  and  the  following  verses 
seem  to  be  the  gem  of  all  bis  published  poetry: — 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing ; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Looking  at  foir  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise : 
"  Onaway !     Awake,  beloved  1 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest ! 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie  t 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fown-like ! 

**  If  thon  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy. 
As  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 
When  they  feel  the  dew  npon  them ! 

**  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-flowers  in  the  morning, 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening. 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  foiling. 
"Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest. 

"  Onaway  I  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me. 
As  the  sighing,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries  I 

"When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved. 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened. 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 
**  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened. 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers.     . 

"  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waten, 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us. 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  I 
**I  myself, myself !  behold  mel 
Blood  of  D^  beating  heart,  behold  me  I 
O  awake,  awake,  beloved  I 
Onaway  I  awake,  beloved  I " 
Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing. 

The  publisher  has  issued  two  editions  of  this 
poem.  One  of  them  is  very  cheap,  but  both  are 
very  good  in  paper  and  typology. 


Specimens  of  Qreeh  Anthology/.      Translated  by 

Major  HoBBRT  Gttthbix  Macgkegob. 
We  read,  some  time  ago,  a  volume  of  translations 
under  the  title  of  "Indian  Leisure/'  by  this  gen- 
tleman, with  very  great  pleasure.    His  specimens 
of  Ghreek  translations  are  apparently  printed  for 
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private  ciroulatioD,  bnt  he  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  use  which  we  propose  to  make  of  a  few  selec- 
tions from  them.  With  rather  extraordinary 
modesty  Mr.  Macgregor  says  that  he  is  not  a  Greek 
scholar ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  only  error  in 
his  specimens — at  least,  the  only  one  which  we 
can  detect.  The  first  extract  is  from  "  Carphylis  " 
— a  name  scarcely  ever,  or  not  often  heard : — 

One  from  the  shore  who  fUh'd  with  line  and  hook, 
The  bald  head  of  a  shipwrecked  stranger  took. 
Pitying  the  trnnkless  dead,  his  kindness  gate, 
Thongh  dog  with  spadeless  hand,  a  decent  graTe, 
And  digging  foand — O,  may  the  jast  still  reap 
Snch  prize  of  piety — a  golden  heap  ! 

The  moral  in  our  six  lines  is  not  excelled  by 
one  of  a  different  character  in  the  next,  and  one 
not  inapplicable,  we  regret  to  say,  at  present  in 
same  parts  of  England,  although  that  Agathias 
reproved  it. 

A  firmer,  in  the  ground  when  sown  his  seed, 
Ask*d  an  astrologer  with  ret'rent  air, 
If  fkvonrable  seasons  shcnld  snooeed 
And  the  fiill  ears  a  golden  harrest  bear  F 
He,  with  bent  fingers,  mystic  symbols  spread 
Over  a  chequered  board,  and  darkly  said : 
**  If  earth  in  tery  deed  be  duly  wet. 
Nor  flowers  that  run  to  stalk  alone  beget. 
And  if  the  frost  the  furrow  shall  not  hntik. 
If  nor  the  rising  sheaf  the  hailstorms  shake, 
Nor  hwnt  consume,  nor  any  failure  be 
Of  air  or  earth,  then,  from  the  stars  I  see. 
Tour  harvest  will  be  good,  of  weighty  ear, 
And  well  got  in.    The  locusts  only  fear.** 

If  living  soothsayers  would  only  fence  their  pre* 
dictions  with  the  care  of  the  Greek,  they  would  do 
well.  Here  follows  a  plain,  practicable,  and  sensi- 
ble advice  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife : — 

Cernns,  we  wish  our  horses,  sheep,  and  kine 
Should  come  of  a  good  stock  and  healthy  line. 
But  men,  good  men,  if  gold  they  bnt  acquire. 
Wive  the  weak  daughter  of  a  worldly  sire. 
Women  refuse  not,  rather  choose,  instead 
Of  virtuous  poor,  with  the  bad  rich  to  wed. 
Wealth,  houour'd  thus  of  all,  confounds  the  race. 
And  mingles  bad  with  good,  noble  with  base. 

And  the  address  of  Archilochus  to  his  soul  may 
be  employed  by  any  other  person  to  the  present 
day. 

0  soul,  my  sool,  though  tost  by  care. 

Whence  chance  of  rest  is  hard  and  rare, 

Keep  up,  protect  thyself,  and  throw 

A  manly  breast  to  meet  thy  fo£. 

Where  worst  his  arms  and  ambush  threat 

Possess  thee,  firm  and  fearless,  yet ; 

To  no  proud  boasts,  when  victor,  borne. 

By  no  despair,  when  vanquished,  torn ;  , 

Joy  not  too  loud  when  life  is  glad, 

Nor  sink  too  low  when  di^s  seem  bad. 

But  still  preserve  the  proper  mean 

Each  perilous  extreme  between. 

The  lines  of  Palladas  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  very  pleasant. 

The  body  is  a  snfTring  of  the  soul. 
Necessity's  stem  load  to  Fate's  sure  goal, 
A  punishment  by  torture,  a  strong  chain. 
Prom  whose  sore  clog  releasM  by  death  again 
The  immortal  spirit,  plum'd  on  high  its  wings, 
To  light  eternal,  ii  God*s  presence,  qoings. 


And  very  like  them  are  those  o(  AgaUuti  oa 
posthumous  fame. 

Columns  and  sculptured  scrolls,  the  painWa  ait. 
Long  as  life  lasts  to  those  who  own  impnt 
A  conscious  wealth ;  but  such  vain  gl»ci«  sM 
No  profit  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
But  virtue,  even  there,  and  wisdom's  gnee 
Unite,  and  here  hold  memory's  best  pbiee. 
Thus  Plato,  Homer,  pride  themselves  alone 
On  wisdom,  not  in  canvas  nor  in  itoae. 
Happy  whose  deathless  memories  rentfon 
In  clever  books  instead  of  portcaita  vain  1 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts  without  e^nrew^ 
a  wish  that  the  specimens  may  be  followed  by  tk 
stock.  The  style  of  the  translations  abnost  voieks 
for  their  fidelity.  And  the  execution  is  VC17 
spirited — ^the  amusement  of  an  author  who  eoa- 
bined  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  scholtf,  a 
banker  and  a  poet. 


Pictures  frm  Cuba.     By  WmJAic   Hnujn. 

London:  Longman  &  Co. 
This  small  volume  forms  the  90th  ptft  of  ^ 
"Traveller's  Library."  The  entire  series  has  bes 
edited  with  so  much  care  that  admission  into  tk 
roll  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  the  author  has  vsBtr 
thing  to  say  on  his  subject  and  can  say  it  veL 
Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  aad 
he  writes  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  i^ik  a 
Cuba  looked  around  him,  but  he  is  not  a  fn* 
slavery  man.  His  fellow-citizens^  we  hop^  h»e 
read  the  following  passage : — 

Han  is  at  once  the  crown  andthe coraeof  ecrili.  Hibb 
bve  may  lend  perfnme  to  Paradise  itself ;  hoBaM  ktte  a? 
make  the  desert  arare  dreadfoL  Not  for  their  asow  are  tb 
wastes  of  Siberia  most  fearfhl — deadlier  raponn  thaa  rm 
from  her  swamps  taint  the  sweet  air  of  the  sootli.  "WHIa 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  the  squalid  Fellah  afadkt;  tki 
queen  of  the  Antilles  is  a  qneen  of  slavea. 

I  have  called  the  great  estates  of  Cuba  pnacipaliiiH. 
Feudal  lordships  they  too  truly  are.  We  croaa  the  oecn  is 
stare,  in  the  self-complacent  pride  of  liberty,  iqKm  theerss- 
bling  ruins  of  Baglan  and  of  Baden,  seeing  in  thoae  gna 
walls,  which  natare*s  ivy  and  man's  romance  h»ve  so  md^ 
veiled,  the  outward  shape  and  shell  of  life  long  aanee  cxtaeL 
Yet,  here,  near  by  our  northern  homes,  that  life  is  actm 
still,  as  stem  and  strong  as  ever.  "  Stooe  wm£b  do  sot  s 
prison  make."  "  Custom,"  cried  Tenfelsdrockh,  "  doth  asiks 
dotards  of  us  all.  The  paladin  Orlando,  the  traitor  Gaud  on, 
are  busy  still  in  their  diveis  paths,  only  serriag  or  ktoams:% 
now  a  foolish  magnanimoas  pnbho,  instead  of  a  fooKsh  mag- 
nanimous Charlemagne.  The  stone  walls  of  crvei  kw,  wad 
prejudice,  and  passion,  were  the  true  piiaona  of  the  poor, 
the  true  castles  of  the  great  in  the  old  feudal  daya.  Tfaey 
are  standing  now  in  the  new  world,  with  guarded  1 
and  drawbridge  lifted,  and  deep,  dangmiiis 
features  which  make  the  retrospect  of  feudaliam  ' 
are  not  wanting  to  charm  sentimental  trarellen  iato  a  hal{ 
admiration  of  modem  slavery. 

We  hear  freqnentlj  of  the  beaut/  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Hnrlhut  affords  us  some  glimpses  of  its  patriots. 
Placido  was  evidently  a  great  man. 

In  1844,  particulars  of  an  intended  ianuitetioa  of  the 
coloured  population  came  from  varioas  soarees  to  the  eaa  if 
the  supreme  authority  in  Ooba,  and  seeaMi  to  diaiiar^  ia- 
vestigation.     Sveiything  like  a  reprewatatife  bad^y  hatiaf 
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been  iboliiliAcl  by  Taooa,  there  wai  lo  tpparent  way  open 
for  coDsnlting  with  the  Creoles  on  the  snl^ect. 

The  Captain-Genend  coolly  resolved  to  settle  the  bnsineu 
by  military  commissions,  and  immediately  let  loose  npon  the 
island  a  horde  of  inferior  officials,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
teetimooy,  and  to  inflict  punishment,  after  the  fkahion  of  the 
''proeeas  of  the  Templars**  or  "Jeffrey's  campaign."  Num- 
bers of  free  persons  of  colour,  and  of  slaves,  died  nnder  the 
lash.  Many  others  were  summarily  shot,  and  such  infamous 
excesses  were  committed  by  the  ^oalt  as  beggar  belief.  The 
vietinis  of  this  dreadful  persecution  were  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  the  crown  officers  (with  a  (lew  hononrable 
exceptions)  soon  conTcrted  their  system  of  terror  into  a  grand 
financial  expedient.  White  Creoles  and  foreigners  were  not 
exempted  from  this  pestilence  of  power,  and  the  planters 
were  compelled  to  ransom  their  slates,  at  great  cost,  from  the 
hands  of  a  tribanal  which  arrested  without  accusation,  and 
condenmed  wiihont  inquiry.  The  conspicnoiu  podtioii  of 
Placido  among  his  people  marked  him  oat  as  an  early  victim. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Flacido  may  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  which  there  is  really  reason  to  suppose  was 
then  organizing ;  and  though  he  contemptuously  denied  many 
of  the  charges  btxraght  against  him,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  shrunk  firon  maintaining  the  right  of  the  negroes  to 
rise  against  oppression.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  He  behaved  in  prison  with  great  propriety  and 
composure,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  numbers  who 
risited  him.  In  the  intervals  of  his  preparation  for  death 
he  composed  some  of  his  finest  poems,  particulariy  his  prayer 
to  God. 

The  lines  addressed  to  his  mother  on  the  e?e  of 
his  execution  are  truly  beautiful ; — 

A  letter  which  Fbcido  sent  to  his  wife,  on  the  night  be- 
fore his  death,  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  more  famous 
one  which  Padilla  wrote  in  circumstances  so  similar. 

And  thus  the  despised  labourer  bade  farewell  to  his 
mother : — 

The  appointed  lot  has  come  upon  me,  mother, 

The  mournful  ending  of  my  jeani  of  strife — 

This  changing  world  I  leave,  and  to  another, 

In  blood  and  terror,  goes  my  spirit*  s  life— 

But  thou,  grief  smitten,  cease  thy  mortal  weeping. 

And  let  thy  soul  her  wonted  peace  regain. 

I  Call  for  riffht,  and  thoughts  of  thee  are  weeping, 

Across  my  Ivre,  to  wake  its  dying  strain — 

A  strain  of  joy  and  gladness,  tree,  un&Uing 

All  glorious  and  holy,  pure,  divine 

And  innocent,  uncunscious  as  the  wailing 

I  uttered  at  my  t)irth,  and  I  resign, 

£ven  now,  mv  life  :  even  now  descending  slowly 

Faith's  mantle  holds  me  to  my  slumbertholy. 

Mother,  farewell,  God  keep  thee  and  for  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  Placido  was  led  with  nine- 
teen others  to  the  Plaza  of  Matanzas.  He  passed  to  his 
death  liice  an  Indian  chief,  chanting  for  a  death-song  his  own 
noble  prayer.  He  was  to  suffer  first,  stepped  into  the 
square,  knell  with  unbandaged  eyei^  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  soldiers.  When  the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  was  seen 
that  he  had  only  been  wounded,  and  had  fallen  in  agony  to 
the  ground.  A  murmur  of  pity  and  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd,  but  Placido,  slowly  rising  to  his  knees,  drew  up  his 
form  proudly,  and  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  "Farewell, 
world,  ever  pitiless  to  me !  Fire !  ktre  !  **  raising  his  hand  to 
his  temples. 

Possibly  this  dark  history  may  not  yet  haveronnded  to  its 
dose.  Men  like  Toussaint  and  Pkcido  fall  not  obscurely 
nor  unavenged.    Their  friends  are 

exultations,  agonies 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Plaeido  was  a  mulatto,  and  his  character  was 
formed  in  an  island  where  a  reading  man  is  con- 
sidered insane,  and  where  priests  and  people 
despise  together  the  common  injunctions  of 
morality. 


Greece  and  iJ^  Qreeh,      E.  Abottt.      Thomas 

Constable  &  Co. :  Edinburgh. 
This  work  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  "  Constables 
Miscellany" — a  serial  which  from  the  size  of 
the  volume,  aims  apparently  at  a  life  of  substantial 
usefulness.  M.  About  is  a  French  author.  His 
sketches  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  are  very  lively 
and  piquant.  We  are  very  sorry  that  the  people 
have  not  earned  a  better  character  from  their 
visitor;  but  he  goes  into  details  with  such  confi- 
dence and  apparent  ease  that  we  are  afraid  he 
knows  all  concerning  them  that  an  author  needs 
to  know,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  About  found  for 
his  comfort. 

In  order  to  buy  yon  must  selL  That  seems 
M.  About's  notion ;  and  he  is  right,  but  the  Greeks 
declined  to  act  upon  it. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Greece  has  exifted  on  agri^ 
culture  and  commerce,  withont  manufiictures. 

As  long  as  she  has  no  mann&ctories — and  she  will  not 
have  any  for  a  long  time — she  will  be  tributary  to  the 
countries  which  have  them,  and  will  import  manniiictqred 
goods. 

There  must  he  no  idea  of  extemporising  a  mannfiMtnre  in 
the  least  industrious  country  on  earth — capital,  men,  and 
time  wonld  be  expended  their  in  vain.  I  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  this  little  kingdom  continuing  for  another  oentuiy 
or  two  to  buy  the  produce  of  foreign  rounufactories,  provided 
that  it  finds,  by  means  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  tbem. 

The  day  that  Greece  shall  export  fifty  million's  worth  of 
silk,  valonia,  wines  and  currants,  she  may,  without  incon- 
venience, buy  every  year  fifty  millions  worth  of  ironware 
and  woven  fid)ric8. 

Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  exported  about  half  as 
much  goods  as  she  has  imported,  and  she  has  lost  every  year 
more  than  ten  millions  of  monoy.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
country  should  le-estblish  itself,  the  exportatation  must  he 
balanced  by  the  importation — not  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
imported,  for  those  things  are  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people ;  but  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  that  ex- 
changeable prodnee  which  exportation  will  take  away. 

But  they  must  get  money  somehow— otherwise 
they  could  not  pay  ;  and  visitors  from  the  west 
spend  a  good  deid  of  money  in  Greece  now.  The 
Greeks  have  a  staple  commodity  in  old  ruins. 

We  pardon  the  Greeks  for  their  love  of  gardens. 
It  reminds  one  of  Newington.  M.  About,  we  fear, 
dwells  in  a  house  of  seven  flats,  like  something  in 
the  High-street. 

Greece  is  in  want  for  necessaries,  she  consoles  herself  wiA 
snperflnities. 

For  many  years  not  a  house  has  he^  hnilt  in  Athens 
without  the  addition  of  a  small  pleasure-garden.  Private  indi- 
viduals, the  poorest,  and  the  most  in  debt,  allow  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  cultivating  a  few  orange-trees  and  a  few  flowers. 
Never  in  their  gardens  do  they  leave  a  space  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  kitchen  vegetables;  they  would  think  themselves 
dishonoured,  if  they  discovered  bciiind  their  house  a  stealthy 
onion,  or  a  sneaking  cabbage.  With  them  vanity  is  stronger 
than  self'interest  and  want. 

A  garden,  however,  costs  a  good  deal.  Shrubs,  one  with 
another,  cost  two  drachms  each  at  the  Greek  nursery  gardens, 
or  the  Genoese  Bcitaro,  If  vegetable  mould  is  required,  it 
must  be  bought ;  if  one  wants  to  water  the  trees  fand  the 
trees  all  want  to  be  watered),  a  conduit,  must  be  bought  for 
two  hundred  drachms  a  year,  which  the  municipality  sella 
without  wananting  it ;  fbr  the  peasants  turn  off  the  water 
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from  the  aqnedacts  for  tbe  benefit  of  their  own  fields;  or  else 
a  Maltese  mnst  be  paid  two  drachms  and  a  half  a  day  to  draw 
water  from  the  well. 

The  trees  often  require  renewing ;  the  heat  decimates 
them  regularly  every  summer ;  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
subject  to  fevers  like  men. 

Bat  the  antipathy  to  cabbage  is  decidedly  bad. 
A  man  with  a  garden  should  always  grow  red  cab- 
bage for  pickles,  if  he  cannot  use  them  in  any  way 
less  genteel.  And  here  is  a  sorry  account  of 
Ghreek  farming. 

We  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  near  an 
oleandor  which  Capo  d*Istria  had  formerly  planted  with  his 
own  hands.  "  There,"  said  the  Italian,  **  is  the  only  thing 
wluch  has  prospered."  Two  of  the  seven  students  of  the 
school  came  and  brought  ns  some  bouquets  of  rosea.  "  Do 
yon  think,  I  inquired  of  their  professor,  **  that  these  young 
people  will  one  day  profit  by  your  lessons  P  Do  they  and<7- 
stand  what  you  teach  them  P  '*  "  They  understand  suffidently," 
he  replied  ;  "  you  must  already  know,  that  it  is  not  nnder- 
standing  that  they  are  deficient  in.  But  when  they  have 
well  understood,  they  go  and  explain  to  the  others  what  they 
have  just  learned  ;  it  never  comes  into  their  head  to  apply 
it.  You  see  that  plot  of  flax  P  It  has  been  the  admiration 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  Nauplia.  They  used  to 
ask  me,  'of  what  use  are  those  little  blue  flowers P  I  ex- 
plained how  the  stalk  of  the  flax  is  gathered,  steeped,  and 
crushed ;  how  this  little  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  can  yield  a 
thread,  finer,  softer,  and  more  durable  than  all  they  make 
with  their  cotton.  They  used  to  exclaim,  'Ah,  really,  that 
is  carious !  one  sees  something  new  every  day !  I  will  tell 
that  to  my  grandfisther ;  he  will  be  much  astonished  !*  Not 
one  ever  thought  of  asking  me  for  some  seed.** 

The  men  of  Athens  in  Paul's  time  over  again— 
listening  always  for  something  new. 


Hughe*8  Reading  Lessons,    Pirst  Book.     London : 

Longman. 
Hughe^s  Reading  Lessons,  Second  Book.   London  : 

Longman. 
Thb  reproach  gf  inferiority  in  our  edacational 
aids  to  France  or  Germany,  will  surely  soon  be 
wiped  away.  In  books  like  these,  our  school 
literati  show  that  they  ha?e  got  upon  the  right 
tract.  The  methods  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  are 
carried  up  to  the  seminaries  of  our  middle  classes,  and 
e?en  the  public-school  pedagogue  abandons  the 
dry  formulae  of  Mangnell  and  Pinnock.  Li  their 
First  and  Second  Blading  Books  we  discover  no 
fault  but  a  slight  excess  of  didactic  teaching.  The 
scientific  and  historical  portions  are  written  with 
simplicity,  and  for  their  accuracy  the  names  of  the 
writers  are  a  guarantee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Kittg  Lawson  and  Stanhope  Burleigh  are  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  "  Blackwood's  London  Librwy"  (London : 
J.  Blackwood).     The  former,  by  Augustus  May- 
hew,  is  a  tale  of  Bethnal-green  life — not  more 


sombre,  we  believe,  than  the  scenes  from  MA 
it  is  drawn,  but  relieved  in  its  powerful  interest 
by  touches  of  humour  and  kindness  native  to  ^ 
weavers  and  pigeon-fanciers  of  that  dark  legioa. 
"  Helen  Dhu"  is  the  nominal  author  of  the  other 
volume — an  American  tale  of  **  the  JTesoits  in  oar 
homes" — ^really  a  know-nothing  novel.  People 
who  are  only  to  be  excited  against  mysteiiooi  cri- 
minals, will  applaud  the  book ;  for  oursdvea^  we 
think  the  Jesuits  as  much  more  clever  as  they  aie 
less  melodramatic  than  this  unscrupolons  romndst 
and  caricaturist  makes  them  out.  Fl^cken  Ladie^ 
Memorandum  Book  and  Poetical  Miscellamf  for  1S56 
(London :  Longman),  leads  off  with  a  sitoxy  hy 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  follows  up  the  usual  oonteats  of 
a  pocket-book  with  another  story  by  Miss  Fmees 
Brown,  a  capital  collection  of  poetrj  original  ni 
selected,  duly  varied  with  vignette  ilhistetkas. 
A  black-edged  note  informs  us  of  the  recent  death 
of  the  proprietor  of  this  well-established  anniL 
It  promises  to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  his  §«• 
cesser  than  is  usual  with  hereditary  editorships. 


BOOKS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  BECEIVSD. 

Errors  of  ike  Seni  CktrUr  of  1841  By  CoL  J.  E. 
MAxnx)NALD.     Biehardioa  Brotben. 

BmgUth  Demoeroejf,  By  Johm  Aixbx»  LiBOOBB. 
E.  Theobald. 

The  Australian  QineHum.  Publuhed  tt  &•  «  Obens* 
office,  Adelaide. 

The  Mmrrajf  Bioer,  By  Aethue  EnrLOOC  W.C.C», 
Adelaide. 

The  Predicted  Results  of  the  Present  War.    J.  P.  Suv. 

Kossuth,  Mastim,  Urjuhart  ami  the  Cos^tremeet.  Bf 
John  ALnito  LxirGVomD.    B.  Theobald. 

Preset* s  MeffostMe,    Parker  &  Sons. 

Medley,    By  Cuthbxbt  Bkdb,  BJL   Jaaes  Bted^vood. 
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